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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Asiatic  Journal. 


Sir, — 1.  The  similarity  in  the 
wages,  customs,  &c.  of  distant  re- 
gions and  of  remote  ages,  has  amu- 
singly and  profitably  attracted  the 
notice  and  employed  the  pens  of 
many  writers.  The  same  may  be 
said,  in  a  greater  degree,  of  the  affi- 
nity of  language  among  people  geo- 
graphically and  chronologically 
remote  from  each  Other.  Such 
.'coincidences .  are  sometimes :  very 
striking  and  unaccountable;  and 
have  given  rise  to  speculations  of 
various  descriptions  ;  —  curious, 
learned,  profound,  .extravagant; 
Ac.  But  I  do  not  recollect  -any. 
writer  attempting  to  amuse  or  in- 
struct the  public  in  a  branch  of 
coincidence,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
to  speak,  that  appears  to  me  to 
be  as  curious  and  striking  as  any 
above  noted,  and  indeed  nearly; 
related  to  them ;  and  which  as  na- 
turally gives  rise  to  speculations 
that,  if  pursued,  might,  ramify  in- 
to all  the  descriptions  just  enume- 
rated. I  mean  in  the  names'  of 
places  ;  3uch  as  cities;  towns,  hills, 
rivers,  &c.  which  may  he  geneti- 
cally classed  under  the  head  of! 
geographical  nomenclature: 

2.  I  have  little  pretension  to  the 
power 'of  amusing  or  instructing 

Jshtic  Joum.— No.  19. 


the  public ;  but  perhaps  some  oT 
your  readers  may  condescend  to 
excuse,  and  accept  this  attempt 
to  contribute  somewhat  to  their 
amusement,  by  pointing  out  sun- 
dry coincidences  in  the  geographic 
t>al  nomenclature  of  India  and  other 
parts  of  the  world,  between  which, 
it  is  not  easy  to  perceive  the  chan- 
nels ef  intercommunication. 

3.  For  the  subject  of  this  letter 
I  will  take  the  interior  of  Africa, 
and  show  that  many  4f  its '  towns, 
hills,  &c.  have  Sanskrit  names. 
What  their  signification  may  be, 
if  they  have  any,  in  the  language 

.  ef  Africa,  I  have  no  means  of  as- 
certaining; Soaie  sound'  like:  cor- 
rupt Arabic ;  but  perhaps  have  no 
meaning  in  modern  language.    - 

4.  I  beg  leave  to  premise,  that 
although  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
all  original  names  of  places  may 
reasonably  be  supposed  to  have 
been  significant  in  the  local  lan- 
guage; yet,  in  the  lapse  of  time 
the  sounds  have  altered,  and  the 
s^nse  has  been  forgotten  in  so  ma- 
ny instances,  that  etymological  re- 
search has  been  often  put  to  the 
test,  and  not  seldom  extended  to 
whimsical  lengths,  in  the  attempt 
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conda — Mauraconda.     The    two 
last  occur  in  the  prefixed  map. 

8.  On  this  class  of  names  I  have 
to  observe,  that  the  termination  is 
Sanskrit,  and  means  a  hill.    Such 
terminations  are  common  m  India ; 
and  are  almost  always,  I  believe, 
found  attached  to  hills,  or  to  their 
immediate    vicinity.       Some    in- 
stances* occur  to  me,   and  I  will 
note  them; — Golconda,  Gurrum- 
conda,    Ganescunda,    Kailkunda, 
Inaconda,    Miconda,     Nargoond, 
Noulgoond,  Penekonda,  Curacun- 
da.    Many  others  might  be  added. 
Whether    these   terminations    be 
spelled,  like  Park's  konda,  conda, 
kunda,  counda — or  like  those  of 
India,  which  are  as  varied  as  Park's 
with    the    farther    differences    of 
goond,  kendy,  ken,  gondy,  &c.  I 
am  disposed  to  refer  them  all  to 
to  the  Sanskrit  Kunda,  according 
to  Sir  William  Jones's  orthography, 
or,    as     commonly     pronounced, 
Koonda.    We  have  the  same  word 
initial    in   Condapilly,    Condevri, 
Condatchy,     Cundapoor,     Cund- 
wah,  &c.     Whether  these  are  all, 
or  chiefly,  names  of  hills,  I  have 
no  present  means  of  ascertaining ; 
but  should  suspect  so.     Park  has 
omitted  to  inform  us  of  the  descrip- 
tion of  places  bearing  the  name  of 
Konda  in  Africa ;  but  I  also  sus- 
pect them  to  be  hills,  or  connected 
with  them* 

9.  I  have  farther  to  observe  that 
in  names  of  places  and  persons, 
vowels  may  be  fairly  said  to  stand 
for  little  or  nothing.  Consonants 
are  the  sinews  and  bones  of  isolate 
words.  A  substitution  of  even 
these  important  vertebra?  of  voca- 
bles may  be  allowed  to  a  certain 
extent.  I  shall  require  this  indul- 
gence in  a  very  limited  degree, 
not  exceeding,  perhaps,  the  al- 
lowable interchange  of  a  b  for  a  v, 
or  a  y  for  a  j. 

10.  With  a  little  of  this  license, 
where  wanted,  and  it  may  be,  and 
is,  allowed  to  others,  as  well  as  to 
distressed  etymologists,  let  us  try 
to  turn  Park  s  names  into  Hindi, 
Jonka-konda  is  Janeka-kunda,  or 


to  trace  such  varied  sounds  and 
meanings  up  the  tortuous  stream 
*  of  ages  back*. 

5.  In  hilly  and  poetical  countries 
(most  hilly  countries  are  or  have 
been    poetical)    mythology,    the 
religion   of  the  day,  has  lent  its 
extensive  aid,  to  geographical  no- 
menclatures.   This  remark  applies 
strongly  to  India,  where  the  Pan- 
theon of  the  Hindus  is  found  to 
have  been  the    grand   magazine 
whence  such  persons  have  derived 
and  applied  their  varied  appella- 
tions ;  a  very  great  proportion  of 
which  is  thus  easily  traced  by  any 
one  moderately  skilled  in  the  dia- 
lects of  India.    And  as  the  sacred 
language  of  the  Hindus,  and  their 
mythology,  are  little  or  nothing 
altered  in  the  lapse  of  many  cen- 
turies, in  India  we  may  run  and 
read  in  the  features  of  nature,  and 
in   the  early  works  of  man,  the 
origin  not  only  of  local  nomencla- 
ture, but  of  the  names  of  places 
very  ancient,  and  very  distant  from 
this  supposed  source.     Through 
what  channel,  lingual  and  geogra- 
phical, the  current  of  connection 
may  have  run  is  not  evident,  and 
is  the  subject  of  the  speculations 
above  described. 

6.  In  the  interior  of  Africa,  then, 
I  invite  your  readers  to  remark  the 
following  names  of  places,  which 
occurred  to  me,  in  a  recent  peru- 
sal of  Park's  last  Mission,  as  com- 
ing within  the  purview  of  this  let- 
ter, and  which  in  fact  have  indu- 
ced me  to  write  it. 

7.  Jonkakonda,  page  112 ;  Ten- 
diconda,  p.  124 ;  Kootakunda — 
Tattikonda,  p.  130 ;  Baraconda,  p. 
132 ;  Seesekund,  p.  134  ;  Tamba- 
kunda,  p.  157  ;  Mariancounda,  p. 
290;  Tandacunda,  p.  291;  Fatte- 


*  A  atranger  to  the  language*  of  Europe,  or 
even  «q  jininstructed  Englishman,  would  not  ea- 
sily recognize  the  names  of  our  Saviour  in  the 
mouths  of  the  natives  only  half  a  dozen  leagues 
to  the  eastward  of  us.  The  French  pronunciation 
cannot  perhaps  be  better  expressed  by  our  letters 
than  thus— Zshaio  Kree.  This  may  senre  to  show 


some  of  the  difficulties  of  etymologists  j  and  what 
license  may  be  taken  and  allowed,  when  agrs  and 
oceans  have  rolled  between  U>«  regions  thus  at- 
tempted to  be  re-uQtted. 
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the  bill  of  Janeka*.  Iknow  not,  it 
is  true,  of  any  such  hill  in  India ; 
but  Janeka  and  his  daughter  Jane- 
ki  commonly  called  Janky,  (vowels 
stand  for  nothing)  are  mythological 
personages  well  known  in  India; 
and .  may  well  have  given  their 
names  to  a  hill  or  river  in  India  as 
well  as  in  Africa.  Tendiconda 
and  Tandacunda,  are  I  imagine  the 
•same  place,  or  the  same  name. 
And  although  here  again  I  have 
■no  knowledge  of  any  such  com- 
pound name  in  India,  yet  Tanda  is 
a  Hindi  word,  and  is  the  name  of 
a  town  in  Bengal,  where  there  are 
jno  hills  to  fix  it  on ;  and  where, 
for  that  reason,  I  shall  expect, 
-when  I  search  a  map,  to  find  few 
or  no  Kundas  in  that  province  ; . 
and  the  hilly  country  of  the  Dek- 
kan  abounding  in  them.  A  town 
in  the  Carnatic  is  named  Tondi. 
In  some  dialects  of  India,  tanda, 
tunda,  or  tund  (the  vowels  are  of 
no  consequence,  the  root  is  tnd) 
-means  cold; — and  although  we 
may  not  at  first  view  expect  a  rea- 
son for  its  positive  application  in 
the  interior  of  Africa,  or  in  Bengal, 
or  in  the  Carnatic,  yet  compara- 
tive degrees  of  cold,  and  perhaps 
positive  too,  exist  every  where; 
and  the  Hill  of  Cold,  may  not  un- 
reasonably be  looked  for  and  found 
within  the  tropics  as  well,  though 
not  so  obviously,  as  within  the  po- 
lar circles. 

11.  Koota-kunda  may  also  be 
traced  to  India.  In  modern  dia- 
lects, though  I  do  not  say  that 
such  dialects  are  derived  immedi- 
ately from  the  Sanskrit — the  prime 
radix  perhaps  of  all  languages — 
koota  means  a  dog;  and  it  farther 
means  short  or  lovo  of  stature.  It 
is  found  initial,  final,  and  sole,  in 
the  names  of  many  places  in  India, 
as  the  reader  will  see  by  a  glance 
at  Rennell's  map  or  memoir;  works 
that  my  book  shelf  is  not  rich 

•  The  reader  u  requested  to  observe  that  names 
of  mythological  persons  or  things  printed  with 
mitial  capitaH,  as  above,  indicate  that  he  may  if 
dcstroasui  information  concerning  their  history, 
character,  &c.  consult  the  index  to  the  Hindu 
PaaUteon  uoder  the  ntmes  or  words  so  printed, 
where  he  wilt  find  an  account  o(  them.  This  ge- 
neral mode  of  reference  is  preferred  to  one  so 
frequent  as  might  he  necessary,  if  made  on  tvery 
occurrence  of  such  names. 


enough  to  bear.  The  name  oc- 
curs in  like  manner  in  Africa ;  of 
which  I  will  presently  adduce  in-^ 
stances.  1  should  judge  kuta,  or 
cuta  to  be  Sanskrit,  and  to  mean 
a  town  (though  being  no  Sanskrit 
scholar  I  speak  diffidently)  from 
finding  it  applied  to  places  spread 
all  over  India.  Perhaps  Calcutta, 
Calicut,  Devicotta,  Palamcotta, 
Gooty,  Dunderguttee,  Milgotta, 
Kota,  Teekatta,  &c.  may  all  con- 
tain it.  The  Koota-kunda  of  Park 
may  therefore  be  set  down  for  a 
compound  Sanskrit  word. 

12.  Of  Tattikonda,  the  same 
may  be  said  Tatti,  or  Tatta  is  a 
word  current  in  Indian  dialects, 
and  is  a  name,  and  part  of  a  name 
of  Indian  places,  and  things. 

IS.  The  same  as  to  Baraconda. 
Bara  is  an  Indian  word  of  several 
meanings.  Applied  to  a  place,  it 
would  perhaps  be  more  classically 
written  Varaha,  a  name  well  known 
to  Hindu  mythologists.  Bara  is 
however,  also  found  so  applied. 

14.  Of  Park's  Seesekunda,  I 
shall  say  but  little.  It  is,  he  says, 
"  the  same  village  with  Kussai, 
the  inhabitants  having  changed  its 
name,"  p.  134.  If  recently  named 
Seesekunda,  it  may  lead  to  a 
meaning  of  its  appellation  in  Afri- 
ca. Seesu,  or  Sisu,  is  an  ancient 
Hindu  name  of  persons  and  things. 

15.  Tambakunda  is  traceable  to 
India.  There  are  Tambacherry, 
Tamracherry,  Tambah,  Tambe- 
khan,  &c.  In  some  dialects  cop- 
per is  called  Tamba.  I  recollect 
no  other  meaning  of  the  word.  If 
we  drop  the  b,  Tama,  or  Tarn 
would  mean  darkness,  blackness, 
&c.  and  has  extensive  significations 
and  application.  But  it  may  be 
reasonably  doubted,  if  either  of 
these  be  the  origin  of  the  African 
or  Asiatic  names ;  while  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  it  is  an  Asiatic 
word.  Of  Mariancounda  and 
Mauraconda,  I  have  but  little  to 
say.  Maura,  and  similar  sounds, 
have  meanings  in  India,  and  are 
applied  to  places. 

16.  Fatteconda  is  an  Indian 
compound.    Fatten,  or  Futteh  " 
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more  immediately  Persian.  I  do 
not  know  indeed,  that  it  is  Sans- 
krit at  all,  though  used  in  some 
Hindi  dialects  deduced  therefrom. 
Fattehconda,  in  India,  like  Futty- 
ghur,  means  the  hill  of  victory. 
The  latter  perhaps  would  be  more 
correctly  spelled  Fattehghiri ;  but 
I  am  not  sure  whether  ghur  may 
not,  like  poor  or  pura,  mean  dis- 
tinctively a  town,  or  fort;  and 
ghiri  restrictively  a  hill.    Futteh- 

Set,  Fattehabad,  &c.  occur  in  In- 
ia,  meaning  the  town,  and  abode, 
of  conquest. 

IS.  Having  been  thus  diffuse, 
and  perhaps  tedious,  in  my  notice 
of  this  first  class  of  African  names, 
I  shall  hasten,  through  the  others 
selected  from  Park's  last  mission, 
to  exemplify  my  speculations; 
placing  in  brackets  such  as  come 
very  near  known  names.  Samee, 
p.  125,  '('Sami  a  name  of  Parvati) 
Kutijar;  Wallia  creek,  128;  Ma- 
dina,  Tabajang,  Jamberoo,  129; 
(Jamba),  Manjalli,  Tabba  Cotta, 
139;  Jallacotta,  Maheena,  .Tam- 
bico,  Samakara  "  woods  and  wil- 
derness," 157 ;  Mambari,  158  ;Sam- 
bankala,  159 ;  (Samba  and  Kala  are 
personages  of  the  Hindu  Pantheon ; 
Tambaura, mountains;  Toombijee- 
na,  a  pass  through  them,  183 ;  Se- 
rimana,  ib*  (Srimana  a  name  of 
Kartikya)  Neelakalla,  187  (Nila 
.Kala,  names  familiar  to  every  eas- 
tern mythologist);  Kullalie  ««  a  very 
high  detached  rocky  hill"  188; 
(such  hills  in  India  are  typical  of 
Siva,  one  of  whose  names  is  Kala) ; 
G~?garan  (Ganga),  Secoba,  193; 
Sankaree,  "  a  high  rocky  hill, 
which  rises  like  an  immense  castle 
from  the  plain"  196;  (Siva,  the 
Indian  god  of  mountains,  is  cal- 
led St\nkara)9 

18.  Sabooseera,  211  ;  Jeena, 
Wangeera,  Nemansana,  Kooli, 
Cbekora,  Koonteela,  (Koonti) 
Dooraba,  283.;  Tancrawally,  Ya- 
nimarpu,  291 1  Talimangoly,  292; 
Saame<jlo,293;  Mouaala,  (Musa- 
li),  Samicouta,.295;  (Sami-Kuta) 
Chicowray,  Jyallacoro,  309 ;  Soo- 
bacara,  Tacoutalla,  314;  Banco- 
aaalla,  316 ;  Yaminna,  "  on  the 
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river  Joliba"  317.  The  Joliba  is 
the  Niger.  I  am  not  a*  are  of  any 
meaning  in  the  language  of  the 
country  of  the  word  Joliba,  which 
might  allowably  be  altered  in  its 
orthography  to  the  Sanskrit,  more 
euphonic,  Yalava,  &c.  If  it  should 
mean  black,  like  Niger,  or  Nila,  it 
will  be  somewhat  curious.  Nila,  the 
name  of  the  Nile  in  the  Sanskrit, 
is  rather  dark  blue.  The  name  of 
Yaminna  connected  with  the  Niger 
reminds  one  of  the  poetical  river 
Yamuna  of  India,  called  the  "  blue 
daughter  of  the  sun/'  in  Hindu 
poetics. 

19.  I  must  now  run  with  great- 
er rapidity  over  a  few  more  Hindi- 
like  names  from  the  map  prefixed 
to  Park.  Others  might  have  been 
extracted  of  similar  application* 

80.  Kakundy,  Kolar,  Jeogary, 
Bady,  Koniakary,  Malla,  Kolor, 
Koolar,  Tallika,  Koikarany,  Sa- 
makoo-river,  Mouri,  Tambaoura, 
Sarola,  Lingicotta,  Mallacotta,  Ko- 
rankalla,  Manickoroo,  ganjeecot- 
ta,  Kandy,  Sampaka,  Sami,  Jarra, 
Toorda,  Satile,  Seco,  Comba,  Da- 
ma,  Nyamo,  Ghungerolla. 

21.  And  I  now  ask  any  oriental 
reader,  if  he  can  peruse  these 
names  of  places,  without  fancying 
them  taken  from  Rennell's  map  of 
India  ?  .Many  of  the  names  cer- 
tainly occur  there;  and  all  are 
Asiatic.  Most  of  them  perhaps 
could  be  easily  traced  to  their  se- 
veral sources  in  the  languages  of 
India,  by  any  one  moderately 
skilled  therein.  It  may  be  doubt- 
ed if  all  England,  with  France 
probably  united,  could  produce  so 
many  places  with  oriental  nameS, 
as  may  be  gathered  from  Park's 
meagre  map  of  his  journeyings  in 
Africa. 

But  looking  to  the  length  of 
this  introductory  address,  I  must 
hasten  to  conclude  it,  without  at- 
tempting any  thing  farther  at  deri- 
vation, or  elucidation.  I  purpose 
in  a  future  letter  to  resume  the 
subject,  and  to  extend  our  view 
to  other  regions-~remaining  mean- 
while, &c.  &c.  X.  X. 

May,  1817. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Asiatic  Journal. 
Sib, — Observing  in  your  Jour-    year  1802,  without  any  consider; 


rial  for  April  a  letter  signed  Asia- 
ticus, containing  some  remarks  on 
the  Memoir  of  the  late  Major  Ge- 
neral Sir  George  Holmes,  K.  C.  B. 
of  the  Bombay  army,  I,  as  the 
compiler  of  that  article,  beg  of 
you  to  find  room  for  an  observa- 
tion or  two,  brief  I  hope,  on  the 
communication  of  Asiatic  us. 

The  part  of  the  Memoir  that 
called  for  the  animadversions  of 
your  correspondent  is  quoted  by 
him,  and  the  objectionable  points 
in  his  view,  are  my  having  said  that 
"  one  commander's  cross  was  des- 
tined  for  the  Bombay  Army," — 
and  that  "  could  the  wish  of  every 
officer  of  that  army  have  been  as- 
certained, few,  perhaps  not  one, 
would  have  desired  the  brilliant 
distinction  to  have  been  otherwise 
bestowed  than  upon  Sir  George 
.Holmes." 

From  this,  Asiaticus  has  assum- 
ed an  assertion  on  my  part  that  the 
Bombay  army  could  or  can  pos- 
sess but  one  knight  commander. 
But  let  it  be  observed  that  I  have 
simply  stated  a  fact,  namely,  that 
"  one  cross  was  destined  for  the 
Bombay  army" — a  fact  incontro- 
vertible, for  one  has  reached  that 
destination.  Whether  a  greater 
number  of  crosses  was  or  was  not 
so  destined,  or  why,  if  any  more, 
they  did  not  reach  their  destina- 
tion, I  was  ignorant,  and  they  are 
points  on  which  I  offered  no  opi- 
nion. What  may  have  influenced 
the  source  of  this  honor,  or  those 
under  whose  orders  it  was  bestow- 
ed, I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining. 
Asiaticus  asserts  that  no  specific 
mimbet"  of  Knights  Commanders 
was  permanently  apportioned  to 
the  Bombay  Army,  and  he  shews, 
I  presume  on  good  authority,  why 
only  one  of  its  officers  was  honored 
with  the  order.  I  confess  that  I 
was  not  at  the  moment  aware  that 
"  the  dignity  was  conferred  on 
those  fifteen  officers  in  the  service 
of  the  East-India  Company  who 
were  considered  to  have  most  dis- 
tinguished   themselves    since  the 


tion  as  to  the  Presidency  to  which 
they  were  immediately  attached"— 
and  I  admit  that  it  is  reasonable  and 
proper  that  it  should  have  been  so: 
But  this  makes  no  difference  in  my 
plain  statement  of  a  plain  fact,— 
namely,  that  i(  one  Commander's 
Cross  was  destined  for  the  Bombay 
Army."  I  did  not  say  only  one, 
though  it  would  have  been  true  if 
I  had  said  so. 

The  other  point  that  called  for 
the  observation  of  Asiaticus  is  not, 
like  the  former,  a  statement  of  a 
plain  fact ;  but  is  a  mere  matter  of 
opinion,'  on  which  any  two  honor- 
able men  may  differ  without  dis- 
credit to  either  or  to  any  one.  I 
have  offered  it  most  inoffensively, 
both  as  to  intention  and  effect- 
But  Asiaticus  has  assumed  and 
combated  as  mine,  a  very  offensive 
supposition,  never  in  the  remotest 
degree  entertained  by  me,  and  of 
which  no  trace  exists  in  the  me- 
moir in  question.  Saying  and  be- 
lieving, as  I  did,  that  an  army 
would  by  a  majority  of  voices,  per- 
haps unanimously,  have  desired 
that  the  destined  cross,  where  there 
was  but  one,  should  have  been  ap- 
propriated to  a  certain  officer,  is 
one  thing,  and  as  a  matter  of  spe- 
culation, I  think,  altogether  inof- 
fensive ;  saying  or  insinuating  that 
"  could  the  wishes  of  that  army 
have  been  accomplished,"  the  dis- 
tinction would  not  likewise  have 
been  bestowed  on  other  officers,  is 
another,  essentially  different,  and 
what  I  have  never  asserted  or  sup- 
posed. It  is  in  the  latter  sense,  of 
which,  I  repeat,  no  trace  is  dis- 
cernible in  my  paragraph  that 
Asiaticus  seems  to  have  received 
it ;  and  were  his  view  correct,  his 
remarks  might  not  have  been  other- 
wise. As  it  is,  he  combats  a 
shadow  of  his  own  creation. 

I  can,  with  as  much  truth  as 
Asiaticus,  be  he  who  he  may,  dis- 
claim any  motive  in  my  former  or 
present  communication,  tending  to 
the '  dishonor  of  the  Bombay 
Army.     I  may  .not  so  well  know 
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its  desires  or  wishes,  nor  its  re- 
cent merits,  as  Asiaticus,  but  I 
know  that  such  men  as  General 
Oakes  and  Colonel  Walker,  and 
others  of  like  stamp,  belong  or  did 
belong  to  it ;  and  knowing  this,  I 


cannot  be  ignorant  that  the  Bom- 
bay A^rmy  would  earnestly  desire 
to  see  them  likewise  bear  the  bril- 
liant distinction  that  they  so  high- 
ly merit.— I  am,  Sir,  Yours,  &c. 
London,  May  14th,  1817.      A.  Z. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Asiatic  Journal. 


Sir,— -It  was  not  until  yester- 
day that  I  read,  in  your  number 
for  April  last,  the  continuation  of 
the  review  of  Dr.  Martin's  Ac- 
count of  the  Natives  of  the  Tonga 
Islands,  wherein,  in  pages  350  to 
S53,  the  reviewer  extracts  his  re- 
lation of  Mr.  Mariner's  visit  to  a 
very  extraordinary  cavern. 

The  tradition  relating  to  it  may 
be  true, — whether  so  or  not,  it 
forms  a  pleasing  story.  The  ex- 
istence of  the  cavern  itself  is  be- 
yond dispute,  if  Mr.  Mariner's 
testimony  is  to  be  believed,  which 
I  see  no  reason  for  questioning. 
Your  extract  concludes  with  a 
speculation  of  the  Doctor's  re- 
specting the  existence  of  some 
opening,  through  which  air  is  ad- 
mitted, a  matter  which  he  leaves 
in  doubt.  But,  there  is  a  fact, 
connected  with  the  science  of 
pneumatics,  which  must  determine 
the  question,  in  the  affirmative,  and 
which  it  surprises  me  that  neither 
the  Doctor  nor  your  reviewer 
should  have  noticed.  The  fact  is, 
that  if  any  vessel,  open  at  one  part 
only,  and  being  in  other  respects 
air-tight,  have  the  open  part  im- 
mersed in  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
water,  on  the  air  being  excluded, 
the  vessel  will  immediately  be  filled 
with  water  by  the  pressure  of  the 
external  air ;  or  if  the  vessel  be 
more  than  thirty-four  or  thirty-five 
feet  in  height,  the  water  will  rise 
within  it  that  much  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  on  the  outside, 
that  being  the  point  at  which  the 
respective  weight  of  the  air  and 
the  water  counterbalance  each 
other.  Or,  if  the  air  be  not  en- 
tirely excluded,  the  water  will  still 
rise  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
[>f  air  that  is  withrawn  from  the 
ressel.  If,  therefore,  the  cavern 
n  question  have  no  avenue  for  the 


admission  of  air,  it  is  plain  that  the 
water  would  rise  in  it  to  the  height 
of  thirty-four  or  thirty-five  feet, 
on  the  air  within  it  having  been 
consumed,  which  it  must  have 
been,  if  not  by  the  lady's  residence 
in  it,  at  least  by  the  frequent  visits 
of  the  natives ;  for,  although  no 
one  particular  visit  might  have 
been  sufficient  for  the  consump- 
tion of  all  the  air,  yet,  if  there 
were  no  opening  for  a  replenish- 
ment, the  total  consumption  would 
be  effected  as  well  at  several  dif- 
ferent periods  as  by  one  continued 
operation.  The  cavern,  in  such 
case*  must  have  been  nearly  full  of 
water.  But,  if  we  suppose  that 
the  visits  paid  to  it  by  respiring 
beings  had  been  sufficient  to  con- 
sume* but  a  small  portion  of  the 
air,  yet,  every  minute's  presence 
of  such  a  being  must  consume  a 
part,  and  cause  a  proportioned 
rise  in  the  water,  which  rise,  as 
Finow's  party  appears  to  have  con- 
sisted of  several  persons,  and  to 
have  continued  for  the  space  of  two 
hours,  must  have  been  very  consi- 
derable at  the  time  of  Mr.  Mariner's 
visit,  and  could  not  possibly  have 
escaped  his  notice.  It  appears 
to  me,  that  the  above  remarks 
do  not  leave  a  doubt  remaining  as 
to  the  existence  of  some  other 
opening  into  the  cavern  besides 
that  beneath  the.  surface  of  the 
sea.  They,  therefore,  put  the 
Doctor's  speculation  to  rest ;  and, 
should  they  be  thought  worthy 
your  attention,  you  will  do  honor 
to  them  by  inserting  them  in  your 
valuable  publication. — I  am,  Sir, 

Yours,  &c.    H.  R.  G. 
May  23,  1817. 

*  It  it  very  generally  admitted,  we  believe,  that 
the  expenditure  of  the  vital  principle  by  respira- 
tion doe*  not  occasion  a  diminution  of  the  bulk  of 
the  atmosphere,  but  that  it  it  rendered  unfit  for 
animal  life  by  the  development  of  quantities  of 
a«ote.    B. 
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DUSHWANTA  AND  SAKUNTaLA 

{An  Episode  from  the  Mahdbhdrata.— Continued  from  />.  549,  Vol.  in.) 


Dushwanta  replied,  "  He,  whom  thou 
"  callest  father,  is  divested  of  all  carnal 
"  inclinations,  and  for  that,  men  reve- 
"  rence  him.  The  god  of  justice,  even 
*'  Dharma,  may  swerve  from  his  way 
"  sooner  than  he  who  is  restrained  by 
"  his  vow.  Say  then,  fair  one,  how  thou 
"  becamest  his  daughter,  for  my  doubts 
"  on  this  subject  are  great,  which  it 
"  behoveth  thee  to  remove  from  my 
"  mind." 

Sakuntala  then  said,  "  Attend,  O 
"  Prince,  and  thou  shaft  hear  mefaith- 
"  fully  relate  how  I  became  the  daughter 
"  of  that  holy  man,  and  all  things  rela- 
"  tive  to  my  birth.  A  certain  devout 
'•  person,  coming  here  one  day,  demand- 
"  ed  the  story  of  my  birth.  Hear  it,  as 
"  the  holy  Kanwa  then  related  it.  "  In 
"  former  days,  said  he,  Viswaniitra* 
u  being  engaged  in  the  performance  of 
"  the  greatest  acts  of  mortification, 
"  Sakra,f  who  is  the  chief  of  the  hea- 
"  venly  hosts,  was  greatly  alarmed,  lest 
"  the  valiant  spirit  of  the  saint  being 
"  kindled  by  the  fervour  of  religious  dis- 
"  cipline,  he  should  cause  him  to  fall 
"  from  his  high  degree.  Terrified  by 
"  this  thought,  he  called  to  the  Nymph  « 
"  Menaka,  and  addressed  her  in  the  foi- 
"  lowing  words :  In  rare  accomplish- 
"  mentsMenaka,  thou  excellest  all  other 
"  Apsaras ;  J  then  do  me  a  kindness,  and 
"  attend  to  what  I  am  about  to  say. 
"  Viswamitra,  emblem  of  the,  sim  in 
"  glory,  is  performing  such  a  dreadful 
"  act  of  penance,  as  maketh  my  heart  to 
"  tremble.  Menaka,  be  he  thy  charge. 
*'  He  is  a  man  of  a  rigid  disposition,  and 
"  of  an  unconquerable  spirit,  who  is  con- 
"  stantly  engaged  in  severe  acts  of  mor- 
"  tification.  Go  thou  and  inflame  him 
"  with  love,  that  he  may  not  cause  me 
"  to  fall  from  my  high  estate.  Go  and 
"  interrupt  his  devotions,  so  shalt  thou 

*  Viswamitra.  This  wonderful  person  was,  ac- 
cording to  the  Mahabharata,  the  son  of  Gadee, 
the  ton  of  Kusika,  king  of  Kanyakubja,  which 
seems  to  be  the  ancient  name  of  Canoje,  on  the 
Ganges. 

t  ftakra.  One  of  the  many  names  of  Indra,  god 
of  the  visible  heavens. 
t  Apsaras.    Celestial  Nymphs, 


"  relieve  the  from  my  great  ari&iety : 
"  tempt  him  with  thy  youth  and  beauty  ; 
"  with  honey  words,  with  graceful  airs, 
"  and  bewitching  smiles,  and  divert  him 
"  from  his  devotions."  -/ 

Menaka  replied :  "  That  holy  man  i* 
"  possessed  of  a  violent  spirit,  of  great 
"  religious  fervour,  and  is,  withal,  vehe- 
"  mently  prone  to  anger,  as  is  also  knowu 
"  uut<?  my  lord.  How  shall  I  not  be  afraid. 
"  of  tlie  effects  of  that  spirit,  of  that  reli- 
"  gious  fervour,  and  of  that  anger,  of 
"  which  even  thou  thyself  art  afraid  ? 
"He  it  was,    who  deprived  the  great 
"  Vasishta  of  his  beloved  sons  ;§  who 
"  was  originally  of  the  military  order, 
"  but  who,    by  his  power,    became  a 
"  Br4hman;||  and  who,  for  the  purpose, 
"  of  ablution,  formed  a  river  which  was 
"  almost  impassable  from  the  abundance 
"  of  its  water :  the  same  most  sacred 
"  stream  which  people  call  Kausiki,  in 
"  which  the  mighty  and  religious  prince 
"  Matanga^  formerly  kept   his  family 
"  within  a  castle,  being  reduced  to  the 
"  situation  of  one  wholiveth  by  hunting; 
"  which,  in  time  past,  upon  the  holy 
"  man's  returning  to  his  hermitage,  dur- 
"  ing  a  famine,  he  called  Para,  and  oil 
"  whose  banks  he  himself  gladly  officiate 
"  ed  at  a  sacrifice  for  Matanga.    It  was 
"  to  him  even  thou,  O  lord  of  heavenly 
"  hosts,  wentest   for  protection,  when 

§  Who  deprived  Vasishta  of  his  beloved  sons. 
Vasishta  is  one  of  their  great  Prophets.  He  had 
a  hundred  sons,  who  were  all  killed,  and  devoured 
by  a  poor  unfortunate  prince,  while  under  the 
influence  of  a  curse,  and  possessed  of  an  evil- 
spirit,  which  Viswamitra  caused  to  enter  into 
him. 

|  Became  a  Brahman.  I  have  heard  it  said 
that  a  late  king  of  Travancoie,  to  raise  himself  to 
a  higher  degree,  than  that  in  which  he  was  born, 
had  a  golden  cow  made,  large  enough  to  hold  him- 
self:  he  was  produced  from  the  Cow,  which  was 
presented  to  the  Pagoda,  and  his  divine  origin  was' 
acknowledged  by  the  P lies t hood.  This  story  is, 
however, differently  related;  and  the  regeneration, 
through  the  golden  Cow,  said  to  have  been  an' 
atonement  for  his  crimes,  and  not  for  exaltation 
in  cast. 

•J  Matanga.  He  is  afterwards  called  Trisanku., 
and  is,  probably,  the  Prince,  who,  when  possess* 
ed  of  an  evil-spirit,  was  employed  by  Viswamitra 
to  destroy  the  sons  of  Vasishta  j  and  if  he  be, 
he  U  sometimes  called  Kalmfcapada. 
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"  thou  wert  afraid  of  Soma.*  He  it 
"  was  who  formed  another  world  with 
"  the  wealth  of  the  Naksbatras,f  and 
"  who  also  founded  the  Nakshatras,  be- 
"  ginning  with  Pratisravana.  He  also 
"  gave  protection  to  Trisanku,$  when 
"  overwhelmed  by  the  curse  of  his  spi- 
"  ritual  guide.  I  am  greatly  afraid  of 
"  him  to  whom  these  several  deeds  be- 
"  long:  teach  me  then,  O  distinguished 
"  Being,  how  he  may  not  consume  me 
ft  with  the  fire  Of  his  rage ;  for  with  his 
"  glory  he  can  reduce  to  ashes  all  the  re- 
w  gions  of  the  world;  He  can  shake  the 
"  earth  with  his  foot,  he  can  reduce  the 
"  mountain  Meru§  to  a  heap  of  ruins, 
"  and  quickly  confound  the  heavenly 
"  points.  How  can  a  female  like  myself 
"  venture  to  approach  one  like  him,  whose 
4<  faculties  are  in  subjection,  who,  iu- 
"  flamed  with  the  fervour,  of  religious 
"  zeal,  appeareth  like  the  God  of  fire, 
"  whose  face  gloweth  like  the  sacrificial 
«  flame,  and  whose  eyes  are  as  the  sun 
"  and  moon  ?  How  can  one  like  me,  O 
"  first  of  celestial  spirits,  venture  to 
*'  touch,  as  it  were,  the  all-devouring 
*'  tongue  of  time  ?||  How  should  not  one 
"  like  me  be  afraid  of  him  whose  extra- 
"  ordinary  power  is  dreaded  even  by  Ya- 
"  nia^f  and  Soma,  by  the  Maharshis,** 
"  the  Sadhyas,ff  and  the  Valakhilyas? 
if  Bui}  seeing  I  have  been  thus  addressed 
"  by  thee,  O  chief  of  spirits,  how  can  I 
"  avoid  going  into  the  presence  of  the 
"saint?  Guard  me,  O  prince  of  hea- 
*s  venly  hosts,  and  think  how  I  may  with 
"  safety  proceed  to  execute  thy  will !  Jf 
"  it  be  thy  pleasure,  let  Maruta,  (the  God 
"  of  wind)  attend  and  blow  aside  my 
u  robes,  as  I  dance  before  him ;  and, 
"  in  thy  bounty,  let  Manamatha,  (the  God 
"  of  love,)  accompany  me;  andletVayu,JJ 

•  Soma.    One  of  the  nam*?  of  the  Moo  p. 

t  Nakshatras.  Constellations,  stars  in  general* 

X  Trisanku,  vide  Matanga  in  note  before. 

§  Meru.  The  North  Pole,  fabled  to  be  an  ex- 
ceeding high  mountain.   * 

|  All  devouring  tongue  of  time.  Time  in  de- 
stroying the  world  is  represented  with  a  tongue 
of  flaming  Are. 

S  Yama.  King  of  Death,  and  Judge  of  the 
Dead.  According  to  whose  sentence  they  either 
ascend  to  Swarga,  or  are  driven  down  to  Naraka  t 
or  else  assume,  on  earth,  the  form  of  some 
animal. 

**  Maharshis.  The  highest  order  of  saints. 

tt  8adhyas.    An  order  of  holy  men, 

tx  Vayu.    A  personification  of  the  air  orwind,  • 
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"  waft  me  sweet-scented  gales  from  the 
"  neighbouring  grove,  while  I  am  engag- 
"  ed  in  tempting  the  holy  sage. 

"  Indra,  the  ruler  of  the  firmament,* 
"  having  consented  to  her  several  re- 
"  quests,  she  departed  for  the  hermitage- 
"  of  the  offspring  of  Kusika  accompanied 
"  by  Vayu,  the  god  who  is  in  perpetual 
"  motion.  The  wanton  Menaka  disco- 
"  vered  in  the  hermitage  the  holy  Viswa- 
"  mitra,  whose  faults  were  destroyed  by 
"  the  fervour  of  his  devotions,  inflicting 
"  upon  himself  the  most  painful  acts  of 
"  mortification.  —  Having  saluted  him 
"  with  tokens  of  respect,  she  began  to 
"  sport  and  play  about,  in  the  presence  of 
"  the  holy  man,  while  Maruta  blew  off 
"  her  flowing  robe,  which  rivalled  the 
"  moon  in  brightness ;  and  as  the  gar- 
'*  ment  was  falling  to  the  ground,  the 
"  wanton  nymph  smiled  at  the  bashful 
"  god  because  he  was  ashamed,  now  and 
"  then,  darting  her  lovely  eyes  upon  the 
<e  saint :  at  length,  the  holy  Viswamitra 
"  perceiving  a  female  of  incomparable 
".  beauty,  and  in  the  prime  of  youth, 
"  standing  upon  a  rising  ground,  pcr- 
*'  plexed  and  intangled  in  her  garments, 
"  and  almost  uncovered,  his  heart  was 
"  instantly  inclined  towards  her;  and  as 
'*  he  fell  into  the  power  of  desire,  he  in- 
"  vited  her  towards  him ;  and  she,  spot- 
*'  less  beauty,  being  nought  averse,  rea- 
"  dily  complied.— They  lived  together 
"  for  awhile,  till,  at  length,  Menakii 
"  conceived,  and,  in  due  time,  bore  Sa- 
"  kuntala  upon  the  banks  of  the  river, 
"  Malini,  among  the  delightful  snowy 
"  mountains.  She  laid  the  new-born  in- 
"  font  near  the  river,  and,  as  her  purpose 
"  was  now  effected,  she  presently  return- 
"  ed  to  the  mansion  of  Indra. 

"  Certain  birds  of  prey,  called  Sakun- 
"  tas,§§  perceiving  an  infant  lying  asleep 
"  in  the  midst  of  those  uninhabited 
"  wilds,  the  haunt  of  lions  and  tigers, 
u  guarded  it  around,  lest  those  beasts  of 
"  prey,  which  are  greedy  of  flesh,  should 
"  devour  it.  Going  to  the  river  to  per- 
"  form  my  ablutions,  (continued  Kanwa,) 
"  there Idiscovered  this  child  sleeping  in 
"  the  midst  of  a  solitary,'  but  delightful 
"  grove,  surrounded  by  a  flock  of  Sakun- 
"  tas  :  I  took  her  up,  and  having  carried 

for  which  there  are  no  less  than  eighteen  names, 
most  of  them  in  common  uet.  "  '  ' 

JfSakuntas.   Volturea.  QglC     ' 
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"  her  to  my  abode,  I  placed  her  in  the 
"  same  situation,  as  If  she  had  been  my 
*'  own  daughter.  In  the  ordinances  of 
**  our  laware  mentioned  three  degrees  of 
"fathers,  namely,  that  of  him  who  be* 
•*  getteth,  of  him  who  granteth  life,  and 
**  of  him  who  feedeth  with  bread.  Now 
m  because  she  was  protected  by  those 
"  birds,  which  we  call  Sakuntas,  in  the 
u  midst  of  an  uninhabited  forest,  I  was 
**  induced  to  bestow  on  her  the  name  of 
"  Sakuntati.  Know,  O  holy  man,  that 
"  Sakuntala  is  thus  my  daughter;  and 
"  thus  doth  the  virtuous  Sakuntala  re- 
'*  spect  me  as  her  father." 

"This,  continued  Sakuntala1,  is  the  story 
of  my  birth,  and  in  this  manner,  O  king 
of  men,  know  that  I  am  the  daughter  of 
the  pious  Kanwa.  I  consider  Kanwa  as 
my  father,  not  having  known  my  natural 
father.  Thus,  O  king,  have  I  related 
the  story  of  my  birth,  just  as  it  was  re- 
peated before  me." 

"  It  is  very  evident,  (said  Dushwanta,) 
from  what  thou  hast  told  me,  O  happy 
maiden,  that  thou  art  born  of  the  regal 
and  military  order.*  Consent  to  be  my 
bride,  fair  damsel,  and  instruct  me  how 
I  shall  serve  thee,  and  I  will  presently 
bring  thee  a  necklace  of  gold,  and  cloths 
of  the  finest  texture,  And  ear-rings  set  in 
gold,  decked  with  gems  of  various  climes, 
with  ornaments  for  the  breast  and  arms, 
and  costly  furs.  Yield  to  be  my  wife,  and 
that  moment  my  whole  kingdom  shall  be 
thine:  come,  beautiful,  timid  maid,  let 
us  be  united  by  the  Gandharvaf  nuptial 
tie,  for  of  all  the  modes  of  marrying,  the 
Gandharva  is  esteemed  the  best." 

Sakuntala  modestly  replied—"  Sir,  my 
father  is  gone  Hence  from  the  hermitage 
to  fetch  some  fruit.— -Stay  for  him  awhile, 
and  perhaps  he  himself  will  give  thee  my 
hand."  Dushwanta  then  said—"  Fault- 
iest lair  one,  I  am  too  anxious  to  possess 
thee,  who  art  so  greatly  endowed ;  and 
know  that  now  it  is  for  thee  alone  I  wait, 
to  whom  I  have  lost  my  heart  I    Seeing 

•  That  thoumrt  bom  of- the  regal  and  military 
order.  Dushwanta  makes  this  observation,  be- 
cause, had  she,  at  he  first  suspected,  been  the 
daughter  of  a  Brahman,  it  would  not  have  been 
lawfel  for  aim  to  have  married  her.  Her  natural 
father,,  aa  hat  been  seen,  waa  originally  of  the 
military  order  $  and.  though  he  took  upon  hkn- 
aelf  the  Brahmanhood,  be  seems  not  to  have  been 
adsaitted  by  that  order. 

t  Gandharva,  a  derivative  bom  Gandharva,  a 
celestial  singer.     • 
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that' thou  art  without  kindred,  thou  art, 
by  the  divine  law,  competent  to  dispose 
Of  thyself— Now  there  are  eight  modes  of 
marriage,  distinguished  by  the  law,  thus 
briefly  denominated :  Brahma,  Daiva,  Ar- 
sha,  Prajapatya,  Asoora,  Gandharva, 
R£kshasa,  and  Paisacha.  J  Of  these,  Ma- 
nu,  who  is  called  Swayambhu,  hath  de- 
clared, that  the  four  first  modes  are  law- 
ful for  the  priesthood,  and  the  first  six,  in 
due  order,  for  the  nobility.  The  Rak- 
shasa  is  likewise  said  to  be  proper  for  the 
fegal  order ;  but  the  Asura  is  appointed 
for  the  merchants  and  mechanics.  Of 
the  five  first,  three  are  said  to  be  lawful, 
and  two  unlawful.  The  Paisacha  and  the 
Asura  are  at  no  time  to  be  adopted.  Ac- 
cording to  this  ordinance  is  the  path  of 
the  law  to  be  pursued.  Suspect  not  but 
that  both  the  Gandharva  and  the  Rak- 
shasa  modes  are  lawful  for  the  regal  and 
military  order,  and  may,  without  doubt, 
be  used,  either  separately  or  together. 
Thus,  O  beautiful  maiden,  thou,  being 
full  of  lore,  art  competent  to  become  the 
wife  of  me,  who  am  also  full  of  love, 
according  to  the  Gandharva  marriage 
rites." 

Sakuntala  then  said—"  If  such  be  a 
lawful  way,  and  if  I  am  my  own  mistress, 
and  free  to  bestow  my  hand,  hear  the  con- 
dition of  my  consent,  and  promise  to  per- 
form faithfully  what  I  now  in  private  ask 
— that  the  child  which*  may  be  the  fruit 
of  pur  union  be  appointed  Yuva-raja,§ 
heir  to  thy  dominions.— I  tell  thee  truly, 
great  king,  if  what  I  ask  be  granted,  our 
union  may  be  accomplished," 

.  The  king,  without  waiting  to  consider, 
eagerly  replied :  "  Let  it  be  so !  and  I  will 
".  even  bring  thee  to  my  own  city,  be- 
"  cause  thou  art  worthy ;  and  this  I  pro- 
"  raise  faithfully  to  perform."    Having 


*  Brahma.  Daiva,  &c.  Each  of  these  eight 
modes  of  marriage  is  described  in  a  digest  of 
moral  and  religious  dutifj,  ordained  for  the  Four 
Tribes  respectively,  attributed  to  Manu  Sway- 
ambhu, and  entitled  Manava-smritl-sistra. 
The  Gandarva  marriage  in  that  work  is  thus 
described.  "  The  union  of  a  virgin,  and  the  ob- 
"  ject  of  her  choice,  of  themselves  by  mutual 
«•  content,  is  understood  to  be  tbe  Gandharva 
••  anode)  it  is  an  union  which  'h  the  offspring  of-' 
"  Jove." 

ft  Yuvo-raia.  A  title  given  to  the  person  who 
is  named  to  succeed  the  reigning  prince.  It  meane 
Young-King.__  Digitized  by  VJOO< 


oung-King. 
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said  this*  he. took  the  virtuous  maiden  by  to  be  the  private-union  of  a  pair,  whose 

both  her  hands,  and  they  were  united  in  loves  are  mutual,  without  the  repetition 

the  bonds  of  mutual  love.— And,  when  of  prayers  and  invocations.   Dushwantar 

he  had  appeased  her  troubled  mind,  he  whom  thou  hast  chosen  to  be  thy  lawful 

took  his  leave,  giving  her  repeated  assur-  husband,  is  a  man  of  high  degree,  of  an 

ances,    that    he  would  send   an    escort  exalted  mind,  and  just  and  religious  prin- 


to  conduct  her  to  his  palace.  With  this 
promise,  the  king  departed,  thinking  of 
Kanwa,  and  what  he  might  do  when  he 
should  be  informed  of  what  had  come  to 
pass ;  and  with  his  thoughts  thus  employ- 
ed, he  entered  his  capital. 

Soon  after  the  departure  of  Dushyanta, 
the  holy  Kanwa  returned  to  the  hermi- 
tage; but  Sakuntala  was  so  ashamed, 
that  she  coutd  not  venture  into  the  pre- 
sence of  her  father,  urttii  Kanwa,  who 
was  endued  with  a  divining  knowledge, 
and  inspired  by  the  fervour  of  religion, 
looked  at  her  with  a  prophetic  eye,  and 
thus  cheerfully  addressed  her — "  O  fortu- 
nate woman j  the  union  which  thou  hast 
this  day  formed  with  a  man  in  private, 
although  thou  hast  not  consulted  me,  is 
not  contrary  to  the  divine  law :  the  Gand- 
harya  mode  of  marriage  is  pronounced 
the  best  for  the  military  order.    It  is  said 


ciples.  Thy  son  shall  be  an  illustrious 
progenitor,  and  a  mighty  one  upon  the 
earth.  ~He«ball  inherit  the  whole  world, 
whose  limits  are  the  ocean  ;  and  when  he 
shall  go  fotth  against  the  foe,  his  army 
shall  always  be  victorious" . 

When  the  holy  man  had  done  speaking* 
Sakuntala  relieved  him  of  his  burden ; 
and  when  she  had  put  away  the  fruits 
which  he  had  collected,  and  refreshed  him 
by  washing  his  feet,  she  thus  addressed 
him—M  I  pray  thee  let  thy  favour  be 
shewn  unto  the  most  exalted  king  Dush- 
wanta,  whom  I  have  chosen  for  my  lord, 
and  unto  all  those  who  are  his  compa- 
nions and  friends."  Kanwa  replied — 
"  On  thy  account,  Sakuntala,  who  art 
worthy  of  my  favour,  I  cousent ;,  and  thou 
mayst  ask  of  me  any  other  boon  thy  heart 
is  most  anxious  to  obtain." 

(T<x  be  concluded  in  our  next.)  , 


EXTRACTS  FROM  CHINESE  WRITERS 

RELATING  TO 

THE  PERIOD  WHEN  THEIR  CHARACTERS  WERE 
INVENTED. 

By  William  Huttmann. 


Several  European  literati  have  placed 
tbe  invention  of  the  Chinese  characters  in 
the  reign  of  Hoang  ty,  but  Chinese  au- 
thors mention  their  invention  at  an  ear- 
lier period. 

In  the  second  page  of  the  introduction 
totheTong  Kien  Ian  yao,  an  abridged  his- 
tory of  China,  containing  the"  fabulous 
ages,  the  invention  of  knotted  cords  for 
promulgating  laws  irfWribed  to  Souy 
jih  chy,  and  the  inve^ion  of  writing  to 
Sse  hoang  chy,  his  successor ;  but  in  the 
reign  of  Tsun  lou  chy,  it  is  remarked, 
page '3,  that  knotted  cords  were  used  in 
every .  reign  to  Chin  nong's  inclusively. 
Tlie  invention  of  writing  is  described  in  * 
the  following  manner,  page  3,  Sse  hoang 
chys,  or  Tsang  tys,  proper  name  was  Hie* 
seeing  at  Iouy,  on  the  river  Lo,  a  tortoise 


bearing  writing  on  its  shoulders,  blue 
letters  on  a  red  shell,  Tsang  ty  received 
it.  'Afterwards  examining  heaven  and 
earth's  mutations,  looking  up  he  saw  the 
constellation  Koney  and  the  eirele  and 
curves  properties ;  looking  down  he  saw 
the  tortoise's  various lwtes,  Wrd'g  plumages, 
mountains  and  rivers  appearances,  and 
then  invented  writing.  When  writing 
was  invented  heaven  rained  grain  and  the 
demons  lamented  in  the  night. 

The  Tdng  kien  toang  mo  history  of  China 
commences  with  Fo  by.  After  noticing 
his  tracing  the  8  Koue,  it  states,  page  2, 
that  lie  invented  writing  to  substitute  for 
knotted -cords  iu  the  promulgation  of 
laws :— page  3,  it  cites  from  the  Onai  ky 
history,  that  to  commemorate  a  dragon 
horse's  sallying  from  ChtmVin  the  river 
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Ho,  the  emperor  appointed  Tchu-Siang, 

whomhe.^Sned  Fey  long  chy  to  make 

characters. 

The  invention  of  characters  by  Fo  h'y 
is  corroborated  by  a  citation  from  the  Oey 
so  tse  youeH,  a  treatise  on  the  origin  of 
the  characters  in  the  8 1st.  chapter  of 
the  Encyclopedia  Tsieu  Kio  ku  kroy 
chou.  Pao  by  chy  (Fo  by)  receiving  a 
.  splendid  dragon  as  a  prognostic,  made 
dragou  characters-;  Chin  nong,  because  a 
beautiful  stalk  of  rice,  bearing  eight  ears, 
towered  above  its  companions,  made  rice 
ear  characters ;  Hoang  ty,  because  he  saw 
a  briUiant  cloud,  made  cloud  characters. 
Kircher  has  published  specimens  of  these 
characters  in  the  China  Illustrata,  and 
CEdipus  JSgyptiacus,  copied  from  the  Ouan 
pao  tsuen  cbpu  Collection  of  10,000  va- 
luables. 

In  Kong  ngan  koue's  preface  to  the 
Chou  King  it  is  stated,  page  1,  that  Fo  hy 
Chin  nong  and  Hoang  ty's  books  are  the 
three  fen  called  Ta  tao  the  gwsatscience. 

The  Tong  kien  Kang  mo,  declares,  page 
5,  that  Yen  ty  chin  nong  ehy  first  cultivat- 
ed the  five  species  of  grain,  examined 
one  hundred  plants  and  made  medicines. 
An  extract  from  the  Ouaiky,  inserted  in 
the  commentary  on  this  text,  mentions  that 
Yen  ty  in  one  day's  examination  discovered 
seventy  noxious  plants  and  their  anti- 
dotes, aud  afterwards  made  a  book  of 
prescriptions  for  curing  the  people's  mala- 
dies, which  was  the  foundation  of  the 
art  of  medicine.  Page  10,  text.  Hoang 
ty  appointed  six  counsellors  and  two  his- 
toriographers. Commentary  Kouan  tse 
says,  that  the  Emperor  made  Tsang  hie 
the  left  hand  historian,  Tsu  Song  the 
right  hand  historian ;  Tsang  hie  seeing 
birds  aud  animals  traces  forming  a  kind  of 
figures,  made  characters.  In  a  note  Nau 
Siuen  quotes  from  the  Ouai  ky  that  Sse 
hoang  chy  is  Tsang  ty,  his  proper  name 
was  Hie,  and  he  invented  characters ;  in 
another  part  it  states  that  Hoang  ty  ap- 
pointed Tsang  his  left  hand  historian 
and  he  made  characters ;  1  cannot  ascer- 
tain which  is  right,  or  if  Tsang  hie  made 
them  before  Fo  hy;  again  it  says  Fp^by 
invented  writing,  when  he  finished  trac- 
ing the  Koua  he  made  characters,;  why 
should  the  first  literati  have  linesjrad  no* 
characters  ?    The  age.  being  distant  and 
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the  history  dubious,  I  cannot  reconcile  the 
differences. 


A  sketch  of  Tsang  hie's  life  in  the  fourth 
historical  and  biographical  volume  of  the 
Encyclopedia  Louy  chou  san  tsay  toujioey, 
page  4,  relates  that  he  was  born  with  four 
eyes  in  Hien  yonen's  (Hoang  ty's)  time, 
who  appointed  for  left  aud  right  hand  his- 
torians for  compiling  history,  Tsang  hie 
and  Tsou  Song,  (Tsang  hie)  executing  his 
commission,  first  (observed)  birds  traces 
and  made  characters,  then  heaven  rained 
grain  and  the  demons  lamented  in  the 
night;  people  have  since  asserted  that 
Hie  invented  writing,  but  there  was  writ- 
ing in  Fo  hy's  time  which  was  the  first  of 
alt  the  kinds  of  characters.  '  Hie  merely 
augmented  and  improved  his  writiu$. 
The-Tchouen  chou  youen  kyf  history  of 
the  ancient  characters,  which  probably 
contains  a  dissertation  on  the  origin  of 
the  Chinese  characters  in  its  preface,  and 
the  Description  of  Moukden  in  32  kinds 
of  Chinese  and  Tartaric  characters  to 
Which  it  is  prefixed,  being  deficient  in  the 
English  public  libraries,  I  am  necessi- 
tated to  cite  the  translation  and  transcripts 
in  the  Origine  des  difterentes sores  de 
caracteres  Chinois,  in  Amiot's  Eloge  de  la 
ville  de  Moukden  par  I'Empereur  Kien 
long  andHager's  caracteres  anciensin  the 
monument  de  Yu. 

The  characters  invented,  by  Fo  hy  Chin 
nong  and  Hoang  ty,  are  described  pp.  180, 
141,  and  16Q,  of  the  Qrigine  des  carac- 
teres Chinois^  compiled  by  the  most  emi- 
Chiu^se  literati,  and  specimens  are  given 
by  Or.  Hager,  Numbers  24,  7,  a«d  15. 

I  am  completely  aware  of  the  uncer- 
tainty pf  the  early  Chiuese  history,  but 
as  the  history  of  Hoaug  ty  rests'  on  the 
same  authorities  and  is  no  better  authen- 
ticated than  the  history  of  his  predeces- 
sors, I  am  unwilling  to  reject  the  nume- 
rous fprmal  attestations  of  the  invention, 
Of  writing  before  his  reigu,  and  implicitly 
adopt  an  assertion  incidentally  introduced 
into  the  commentate  on  bis  appointing  an 
historiographer,  especially  as  that  appoint- 
ment implies  the  previous  existence  ojf 
writing. 


"  •  See  Inscbriftde.  Ytt  ttberteHf  *»*  «**«** 
ton  Julius  von  Klaprotk. 
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ADMIRABLE  CEMENT   USED   IN  PERSIA, 

Extracted  from  the  Letters  of  a  British  Officer  in  Persia  during  a  Journey 

through  Persia,  Georgia,  and  Russia,  to  England,  in  1808. 

(From  the  Calcutta  Magazine  J 


"  In  waudering  over  the  ruins  of  this 
famed  city,  (Ispahan)  amid  all  those  archi- 
tectural remains,  so  profusely  scattered 
over  this  woe-struck  land,  I  have  ever 
admired  the  uncommon  durability  of  a' 
dark  coloured  composition,  used  in  the 
structure  of  those  edifices. 

"  By  close  observation  in  any  one  ex- 
tent of  ruin,  the  gradual  progress  of  a  slow 
decay  may  be  traced  with  sufficient  regu- 
larity. I  have,  I  believe,  done  so,  and  [ 
have  certainly  admired  the  sturdy  resis- 
tance of  all  atmospheric  action,  so  plainly 
evident  in  the  dark  and  rugged  surface  of 
the  old  baths,  cascades,  and  aqueducts,— 
which  have  yielded  but  slowly,  and  this 
only  to  the  persevering  and  vigorous  at- 
tacks of  time. 

"  This  composition,  in  its  most  perfect 
state,  in  covered  spots,  presents  the  ap-> 
pearance  of  highly  polished  jet,  and  in 
other  places,  the  walls  appear  to  be,  gra- 
dually wearing  down  with  a  sharp  summit 
and  a  broad  uninjured  base.  The  first 
symptoms  of  suffering  are  discovered  in  a 
tarnished  and  clouded  appearance  of  the 
surface,  whence  it  passes  to  a  complete 
obscuration,  a  gradual  roughening,  in- 
creased ruggedness,  and  the  commence- 
ment of  a  dark  grey  hue  of  the  surface.  Even 
at  this  stage,  and  in  the  most  exposed  si- 
tuations, the  decay  is'  slowly  nod  wfth 
difficulty  effected,  tor  the  bare  gref  front 
remains  lony  indented  with  deep  inequali- 
ties, overtopped  with  narrow'  annate 
■boundaries,  formed  of  an  aggregate  more 
perfectly  white  and  compact  than  the 
lower  surfaces— these  irregular  project 
tions  are  now  in  turn  worn  to  a  level  with 
the  bases  of  the  pits  orradentures,  ftefore 
another  flat  stratum  of  the  softer  sub-» 
stance  can  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  thus,  in  an  endless  series 
almost,  the  particles  of  the  aggregate  are 
gradually  separated  and  mixed  with  the 
soU. 

"  It  appears  to  me  dear  from  every  en- 
vtry  I  have  made  on  this  curious  and  in- 


teresting subject,  that  a  composition  of 
the  same  materials  and  manufacture  is  at 
this  day  applied  as  effectually  to  the  same 
purposes.— The  appearance  of  it  in  a  state 
of  perfection,  whether  in  the  ancient  or 
comparatively  modern  structure,  and'  the 
oral  tradition  of  the  country  as  far  as  it 
can  extend,  decidedly  pronounce  them  to 
be  the  same. 

"  Here  are  two  baths,  one  in  the  quar- 
ter of  Beedabad,  and  the  other  in  the 
palace  of  Chehelsitoon,  both  of  the  reign 
of  Abbas  I.,  of  the  dynasty  of  Sejac,and 
both  in  the  highest  state  of  preservation; 
They  were  erected  at  the  cost  of  two 
white  eunuchs  of  that  prince,  named 
Abee  Koolu  Agha,  and  Khosro  Agha,  of 
rank  Kho  ojah  Bashu. 

"  The  first  is  kept  constantly  warmed 
for  public  use,  at  the  rate  of  five  pice  per 
head. 

".These  are  only  two  hundred  years  old 
— the  plan  of  Sheraz  affords  examples 
much  older,  and  iu  short,  from  personal 
inspection  of  the  remains  of  some  build- 
ings in  my  route,  a  few  tombs  and  some 
wells  which  are  of  acknowledged  an- 
tiquity, and  from  the  accounts  of  some  of 
the  oldest,  and  most  intelligent  merchants 
who  have  travelled  over  the  whole  country, 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  believe,  that  the  same 
composition  has  been  in  use  from  the  time 
of  the  first  Tartar  Prances  of  Persia,  pos- 
terior to  the  Muhomadan  conquest. 

"  If  you  consider,  that  ail  these  vener* 
able  remains  have  been  exposed  during  a 
succession  of  ages  to  all  the  variations  of 
temperature,  from  123°  Fahrenheit,  to 
the  mercurial  freezing  point,  you  may  de- 
duce sufficient  evidence  in  proof  of  the 
justice  of  my  admiration  of,  this  composi- 
tion.*' 

In  another  letter  be  writes  us  follows :  * 

'*  Take  two  parts  of  lime  fresh  from  the 
kite,  one  of  finely  sifted  woodashes— 
water,  and  the  pappus,  or  the  luxuriant 
downy  appendage  of  the  seeds  of  a  spedest 
of  aaiibarum,  as  much  as  may  be  sufficient 
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to  reduce  the  compound  to  the  consistence 
of  slightly  congealed  honey  or  oil.  The 
lime  is  to  be  slaked  by  a  slight  sprinkling 
ot  water,  and  the  portions  measured  put. 
A  proportionate  number  of  labourers  are 
now  to  be  employed  for  at  least  forty- 
eight  hours  without  intermission,  in 
thoroughly  incorporating  the  ingredients. 
This  is  beaten  with  a  small  mallet  in  the 
right  hand  with  quick  light  strokes,  while 
with  the  left  the  mass  is  constantly  raked 
to  and  fro,  to  prevent  the  hardening  of  the 
particles,  should  too  much  water  have 
been  used  in  slaking  the  lime.  If  on  the 
contrary  small  nodules  of  limestones 
should  be  discovered,  water  is  again 
sprinkled,  and  the  process  of  beating  and 
agitation  followed  up  till  the  ingredients 
are  reduced  to  a  finely  pulverized  and  well 
mixed  heap.  The  temperature  of  the  mass 
>during  this  preparation,  is  much  above 
blood  heat.  On  the  third,  or,  at  most, 
the  fourth  day,  the  compound  is  prepared 


of  the  proper  consistence  by  the  addition 
nf  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  and  the 
pappus  abovementioned  {  and  if  intended 
to  line  a  reservoir,  it  is  applied  to  the 
thickness  of  three  or  four  inches*  and  if 
to  the  raising  a  foundation,  to  the  thick- 
ness of  half  an  Inch  on  the  intervals  of  the 
.brick* ;  for  other  purposes,  to  the  tbichv 
ness  of  the  jthird  of  an  inch. 

"  The  cement  is  now  left  to  harden  suf- 
ficiently t4  bear  the  suction  of  a  glass  or 
stone  polisher,  of  the  shape  of  a  globe, 
fastened  at  the  poles.  While  hardening, 
it  is  often  inspected  by  the  mason,  not 
only  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  induration, 
tout  also  to  clear  from  the  surface  of  the 
work  a  quantity  of  water  which  is  copious- 
ly collected  in  the  form  of  congealed  va- 
pour. The  polishing  is  continued  till  ft 
bears  the  brightness  of  'a  mirror,  and  be- 
comes of  the  consistence  of  the  hardest 
flint,  though  not  so  brittle." 


ON  THE  USE  OF  UME  AND  ALKALI 


DYING.  WITH  INDIGO. 


Indigo  has  so  strong  an  affinity  for 
cloth  as  to  render  unnecessary  any  •mor- 
dant. But  lime  and  alkali,  as  employed 
in  dying  with  indigo,  are  not  to  be  con* 
sideredas  mordants ;  but  merely  as  afford- 
ing a  solution  of  the  colouring  matter* 
and,  by, cleansing  the  cloth  from  oil.  and 
other  soffdes,  they  enable  the  solution  to 
enter  and  intimately  combine  with  the 
substance  of  the  cloth.  These  are  con- 
ditions absolutely  necessary  to  the  perr 
manency  of  the  dye# 

.  Indigo  has  a.  strong  affinity  for  oxygen, 
which  it  greedily  abstracts  from  the  at- 
mosphere. Unless  deprived  of  its  oxy- 
gen it  is  insoluble  in  water,  its  only  true 
menstruum  being  sulphuric  acid.  A  mere 
infusion  of  the  plant,  therefore,  can  afford 
at  best  but  a  partial  suspension  in  the 
water  of  the  pollen  or  colouring  matter. 
Even  add  lime  or  an  alkali,  unless  you 
also  abstract  the  oxygen  of  the  Indigo, 
still  no  perfect  solution  takes  place.  A 
piece  of  cloth  therefore  immersed  in  either 
of  these  preparations  would  merely  receive 


the  small  quantity  of  colouring  matter, 
extracted  by  this  method,  on  its  surface; 
from  which  it  might  easily  be  dislodged. 

Twocommou  methods  of  dying  with 
Indigo  <tue  first  commonly  used  for  linen 
and  cotton,  the  second  for  wool  or  silk) 
sufficiently  illustrate  tuist 

1st,— To  Indigo  and  qnkkh  me  in  watetj 
is  added  sulphate  of  iron,  or  some  metal* 
lie  sulphuret  having  a  greater  affinity  for 
oxygen  than  has  the  basis  of  Indigo*  The 
green  oxide  of  iron,  liberated  by  pan  of 
the  lime,  seises  on  the  oxygen  of  the  Ian 
djgo;  that  substance  is  then  dissolved  by 
the  remainder  of  the  Bme.  *  * 

3d.-r-To  Indigain  water  is  added  bran* 
or  some  other  vegetable  substance,  which 
readily  undergoes  fermentation.  Derma; 
this  process,  the  Indigo  parts  with  its 
oxygen ;  and,  by  adding  an  alkali  or  Jime*, 
is  dissolved. 

This  last  aho  in  part  determines  the 
point  concerning  the  plant  whilst  ferment- 
ing in  the  vat.  Permanency  might  be  obr 
taioed  froer  soeh  n'  dye,  bo*  its  brit 
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liancy  sc»impaired  by  the  large  portion  of 
impurities  combined  with  it,  as  to  render 
it  of  little  vatae.  The  colour  imparted 
would  *e  what  dyers  term  "  Burnt  Indi- 
go ;"  nor  could  there  impurities,  I  ima- 
gine, be  easily  separated;  excepting  by 
the  common  method  of  precipitating  the 
colouring  matter.  Another  great  objec- 
tion to  either  method,  would  be  the  diffi- 
culty of  producing  any  required  shade. 

Woad,  the  Indigo  of  England,  is  never, 
1  believe,  even  where  the  fresh  plant  is 
readily  procurable,  used,  excepting  when 
reduced  to  a  substance  nearly  similar  to 
the  Indigo  of  commerce. 

Respecting  the  use  of  iime  and  alkali  5 
one  of  these  is,  I  believe,  in  general  suf- 
ficient. Quicklime,  in  general,  ipthe  two 
abovementioned  methods.  An  alkali  and 
alum  in  the  process  of  dying  with  the 
vulphuric  solution  of  Indigo. 


CJULY, 


The  natives  of  this  country  in  general 
use  the  second  method  abovementioned. 
The  vegetable  sabstance  which  they  prefer 
is  a  decoction  of  the  seeds  of  the  Cassia 
Tora,  or  oval  leaved  Cassia,  in  conjunction 
with  lime  and  ah  impure  soda. 

Perhaps  a  superior  kind  of  Indigo 
might  be  collected,  in  small  quantities,  by 
carefully  gathering  the  plants,  and  agitat- 
ing them  sufficiently  in  a  large  portion  of 
water,  so  as  to  separate  the  fine  pol- 
len merely  from  the  leaves  By  allowing 
this  to  stand  the  pollen  might  be  easily 
collected  and  if  necessary  again  washed  In 
more  water  with  perhaps  the  addition  Of 
a  little  alkali,  to  cleanse  it  from  all  impu- 
rities. The  remainder  of  the  plant  might 
then  undergo  the  usual  process  for  ex- 
tracting the  common  Indigo  of  com- 
merce. 


NARRATIVE 


A   VOYAGE   TO   COCHIN    CHINA    IN    1778. 
By  Mr,  Chapman.*- (Continued from  p.  545,  vol.  til.) 


TiiCfe  circumstanced,  I  think  there  is 
little  probability  of  his  executing  the 
projects  mentioned  at  our  conference.  I 
rather  conclude,  while  the'  Tonquinese 
possess  the  finest  provinces  to  the  north- 
ward, with  an  old  claim  to  the  whole 
country,*  and  his  attempts  are  baffled 
upon  Donai,  that  he  has  more  reason  to 
dread  the  Hiss  of  his  present  possessions; 
than  to  natter  himself  with  the  hope  of 
future  conquests; 

About  two  degrees  to  the  north  of  Qui- 
iriorr,  lies  an  ishmd  called  Polo  Canton; 
and  between  thirty  and  forty  minutes 
north  of  this,  another  named  PuloCam- 
petta;  the  latter  possesses  a  convenient 

•  After  the  great  Revolution  which  made  the 
Tartars  masters  of  the  empire. of  China,,  the 
western  provinces  threw  off  their  allegiance,  and 
were  formed  into  a  kingdom  under  a  prince  whose 
descendant  now  reigns  in  Tonquin.  A'  colony 
frourthence,  about  the  beginning  of  the  i*|h  cen- 
tury, possessed  themselves  of  Cochin  China, 
having  driven  the  original  inhabitants  back  to  the 
mountains,  and  after  long  and  bloody  struggle* 
wttMheToaqqinese,  who  still  consider  them  as 
rebels,  became  independent. 


place  for  the  ships  to  anchor  in,  and  other 
advantages,  which  made  the  French  some 
years  ago  send  a  vessel  with  a  letter 
from  the  king,  accompanied  by  rich  pre- 
sents, offering  to  purchase  it  from  the 
Government  of  Cochin  China.  The  offer 
was,  however,  wisely  rrfastri.  I  believe 
it  would  now  be  at  the  service  of  any 
nation  who  would  be  at  the  trouble  of 
taking  possession  of  fc.  Upon  the  •conti- 
nent opposite*  to  this  ietand,  is  the  en* 
trance  to  a  river  by  which  the  junks  9a  vp 
to  Farfo;  and  there  is  a  branch  ot  it 
Which  falls  into  the  harbour  of  Turon.  • 

We  anchored  in  Turon  bay  the  2d  of 
August,  and  found  here  four  Macao  ves- 
sels. In  a  few  days  after  they  were  join- 
ed by  another.  There  had  also. been  a 
small  Spanish  snow  trading  upon  the  coast 
this  season.  The  Portuguese  of  Macao 
"buy  up  the  refuse  of'  the  Canton  market 
after  the  departure  of  the  Europe  and 
Indian  ships,  which  they  hitherto  dis- 
posed of  in  Cochin  China  to  great  advan- 
tage 5  b^tthisyearthcycomplaiBedmnc^ 
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of  their  losses  and  of  the  impositions  they 
•had  suffered.  Having  obtained  the  per- 
morion  of  the  Mandarine,  I  hived  a  toler- 
able house  in  toe  village  of  Turon.,  It  is 
isn't  upon  the  banks  of  a  river  falling  into 
the  harbour,  to  the  southeast,  and  com- 
municates, as  I  before  observed,  with  the 
river  of  Faifo.  There  had  been  several 
Targe  and  good  houses  here,  but  most  of 
them  were  destroyed  in  the  troubles.  The 
bsnts~of ~the  river  were  cultivated  with 
rice,  ores  jails,  and  some  sweet  potatoes. 
The  country  farther  back  seemed  entirely 
neglected,  covered,  however,  in  several 
places,  with  groves  of  oranges,  limes, 
jacks,  plantains,  and  bamboos,  in  most  of 
which  were  the  remains  of  dwelling- 
houses.  When  I  had  been  here  three  or 
four  days,  the  Mandarine  who  governs 
the  province  of  Cham,  on  the  part  of 
Ignaac,  came  down  the  river,  attended  by 
four  gallies  rowing  between  forty  or  fifty 
oars  each,  and  lauded  at  a  house  on  the 
opposite  side  to  where  I  lived.  The  same 
day  he  sent  to  know  when  he  should  wait 
ou  me.  I  chose,  however,  to  be  first  to 
make  this  compliment,  and  crossed  the 
river  in  one  of  his  gallies  for  that  purpose. 
He  received  me  in  great  form,  himself 
seated  upon  a  bench  placed  on  an  emi- 
nence, the  lesser  Mandarines  aud  soldiers, 
to  a  considerable  number,  ranged  on  each 
side  of  him.  I  presented  to  him  the  pass- 
port I  bad  received  from  the  king,  which 
he  respectfully  stood  up  to  hear  read,  and 
then  welcomed  me  to  Turon.  This  was 
the  Mandarine  with  whom  the  dispute 
had  happeued  tbe  preceding  year.  I  beg- 
ged therefore  he  would  inform  me  bow  it 
Jiad  arisen,  and  the  cause  of  his  severity  to 
tbe  people  who  bad  fallen  into  his  hands. 
He  replied,  that  the  commander  of  the 
English  ship. had  been  prevailed  on,  by 
some  Mandarines  of  the  former  govern- 
ment, then,  in  arms  at  Turon,  to  assist 
them  with  men  and  arms  ;  and  that  tbe 
ship's  boat  being  sent  up  the  river  with 
them,  had  been  attacked  by  his  people 
and  taken  :  that  some  of  the  crew  were 
killed,  some  jumped  into  the  river  and 
were  drowned,  and  some  fled  to  the 
woods  where  they  perished  with  hunger. 
He  then  gave  me  a  license  for  trading, 
strict]/  enjoining  all  persons  to  pay  for  ' 
what  they  purchased,  and  in  nowise  to  . 
saolest  or  ill  treat  us  or  our  attendants, 
upon  pain  of  being  severely  punished,  The 
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misfortune  was,  we  could,  not  And  any 
body  capable  of  pvchasingia  the  province. 
After  he  had  given  me  an  invitation  to 
visit  him  at  Faifb,  I  took  my  leave,  he  re- 
turning the  same  night. 
.  Tbe  thirteenth  I  set  out  for  Faifo  in  a 
small  galley,  furnished  by  the  Mandarine 
of  Turon.  We  left  the  village  between  six 
and  seven  in  the  evening,  and  reached 
Faifo  about  nine  o'clock  the  next  morn- 
ing. It  was  a  pleasant  serene  night,  the 
water  perfectly  smooth,  no  noise  to  he 
heard  but  the  regular  strokes  of  our  oars  ; 
and  a  song,  not  destitute  of  harmony, ' 
from  the  rowenu  Listening  to  this,  and 
chatting  amongst  ourselves,  we  gradually 
fell  asleep  ;  and  when  we  were  awakened 
at  the  places  the  galley  stopped  at,  to  give 
an  account  'of  who  we  were,  it  was  only 
to  be  relulled  to  a  like  pleasing  repose. 
Ou  one  of  these  occasions  we  were  not 
a  little  alarmed  ; — on  opening  our  eyes 
we  found  ourselves  under  a  high  moun- 
tain, part  of  which  impended  over  the 
river,  and  seemed  ready  to  tumble  and 
bury  us  under  its  ruins.  Returning  by 
clay,  we  found  this  place  really  curious.  It 
was  a  large  mountain  of  white  marble, 
situated  on  a  low  plain  close  to  the  water- 
side, unconnected  with -any  of  the  distant 
hills.-  We  could  perceive  several  cracks, 
and  holes  in  the  body  of  the  mountain, 
and  round  it  were  lying  some  vast  frag- 
ments, which  we  concluded  to  have  been 
separated  from  it.  The  eye  in  wandering 
over  it,  presented  the  fancy  with  the  ideas 
of  pillars,  houses,  towers,  &c  Near  it 
were  a  few  huts,  inhabited  by  stone-cut- 
ters. I  did  not  see  any  other  specimens 
of  their  ingenuity  than  pestles  and  mor- 
ters  of  different  sizes.  Probably  t^je  mar  - 
ble  was  formerly  applied  to  a  more  exteu- 
sive  use.  On  arriving  at  Faifo,  w;e  were 
surprised-  to  find  the  recent  ruins  of  a 
large  city,  the  streets  laid  out  on  a  regu- . 
lar  plan,  paved  with  fiat  stone,  and  well 
built  bricfe.  bouses,  on,  each.  side.  But  alas ! 
there  was  now  Ijttle  more  remaining  than  • 
tbe  outward  walls,  within  which,  in  a  few 
places,  you  might  behold  a  wretch,  who 
formerly  was  the  possessor  of  a  palace, 
sheltering  himself  from  the  weather  in  a 
miserable  hut  of  straw  and  bamboos** 

*  It  was  taken  aud  destroyed  by  one  of  Ignaac's 
generals.  Before  that  it  was  a  place  of  very  great 
trade,  aud  furnished  cargoes  of  sugar,  cinnamon, 
pepper,  •gala-wood,  &c.  to  hundreds  uf  junk* . 
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Of  the  few  edifices  left  entire  was  a 
wooden  bridge  built  upon  piles,  over  a 
narrow  arm  of  the  river,  with  a  tiled  roof: 
The  temples  and  their  wooden  gods  were 
no  further  molested,  than  by  being  robbed' 
df  their  bells,  which  I  understood  the  pre- 
sent usurper  had  seized  with  the  purpose  of 
coining  them  into  money.  After  refresh-' 
ing  ourselves  at  Faifo,  I  set  out  for  the 
Mandarine's  residence,  which  I  reached 
In  about  five  hours.  The  course  of  the 
river  from  Turou  to  Faifo  was  a  little  to 
the  eastward  of  south.  It  now  seemed  to 
spread  all  over  the  country  in  a  great 
number  of  branches.  Near  this  house 
Was  a  very  populous  village,  where  I  pro- 
cured some  pine-apples  and  jacks,  both 
excellent  in  their  hind.  Over  the  river 
in  this  place,  about  fifty  yards  broad,  was 
a  floating  bridge  of  bamboo  hurdles.  Here 
1  was  obliged  to  leave  the  galley,  and  pro*' 
eeed  by  land  in  my  net  for  about  two 
miles  through  paddy  fields.  The  Man-' 
dariue's  house,  like  several  others  I  saw, 
was  within  an  inclosuie,  formed  by  driv- 
ing strong  stakes  into  the  ground,  inter- 
mixed with  bamboos  growing;  and  fir 
tome  distance  round  it  short  pointed  bam- 
boos were  driven  obliquely  into  the 
ground,  as  if  designed  to  keep  off  cavalry. 
Several  good  chevaox  de  frize  were  laying 
about  in  different  places.  The  house  was 
spacious,  partly  consisting  of  brick,  and 
partly  of  thatch  and  bamboo.  He  was 
almost  as  well  attended  as  his  master 
Ignaac.  Several  of  his  people  were  well 
dressed,  and  had  swords  in  their  hands, 
the  hilts  and  scabbards  ornamented  with 
plates  of  beaten  gold.  My  conversation 
with  the  Mandarine  was  but  short.  I 
was  informed  that  he  was  an  illiterate 
man,  and  had  the  character  of  being  cruel 
and  oppressive.  An  instance  of  cruelty 
and  perfidy  was  related  to  me  at  Faifo. 
There  was  a  certain  distant  relation  of  the 
royal  family  who  lived  in  disguise  in  that 
part  of  Cochin  China  possessed  by  the 
Tonquinese,  with  whom  this  Mandarine 
had  some  acquaintance.  He  made  it  a 
pretence  to  send  him  a  pressing  invitation 
to  come  and  reside  under  his  protection, 
with  his  family  and  dependents,  not  only 
assuring  him  of  personal  protection,  but 
promising  him  his  friendship.  The  poor 
man,  deceived  by  these  specious  profes- 

which  retorted  thither  from  all  the,  set-coast  of 
China  and  Japan. 


Cochin  China.  [  Jtjly, 

sions  of  personal  regard,  set  out  with  hi* 
wife,  hi*  children,  and  the  rest  of  his  fa- 
mily, to  a  considerable'  number.  When  he 
arrived  in  Turon  bay,  lie  procured  an  ex- 
peditious conveyance  to  the  Mandarine's 
residence,  leaving  his  family  to  follow  him 
in  their  boats.  He  was  received  by  the 
Mandarine  apparently  with  the  highest 
marks  of  satisfaction  and  regard*  They 
partook  of  a  repast  together,  and  when  it 
was  finished,  the  Mandarine  told  him  that 
his  attendants  would  conduct  him  to  a 
house  he  had  prepared  for  his  reception  j 
but  he  had  no  sooner  passed  the  threshold 
than  he  was  seized  by  the  soldiers,  and  had 
his  head  immediately  severed  from  his 
body.To  conclude  the  scene  as  he  had  begun,, 
he  went  on  board  one  of  his  gal  lies  to  meet 
the  family,  who  were  on  their  way  up 
to  town  5  and  as  soon  as  he  had  reached 
their  boats,  he  instantly  caused  the  wo- 
men and  children  to  be  bound  together 
and  thrown  into  the  river,  seizing  all  thatf 
they  had  brought  with  them  for  his  own 
use.  I  was  afterwards  assured  that  I  ran 
the  greatest  risk  in  trusting  myself  in  the 
power  of  this  man,  who  no  farther  obeyed 
the  orders  of  Ignaac  than  they  answered 
his  own  purposes.  This  I  had  some  sus- 
picion of  at  our  interview;  for  the  king 
having  desired  to  have  some  articles  which 
were  in  the  Jenny,  I  told  him  I  would 
prevail  on  the  captain  to  deliver  them  to 
his  Mandarine  at  Turon,  if  he  would  write 
to  him  to  receive  and  pay  for  them.  I 
mentioned  this  circumstance,  and  he  ac- 
knowledged the  king  had  done  so ;  but 
said  if  he  made  any  purchases  they  would 
be  on  his  own  account.  Finding  nothing 
to  detain  me  at  Faifo,  and  indeed  not 
being  altogether  satisfied  that  we  were 
secure  there,  I  staid  only  one  day  and  re- 
turned to  the  vessel.  It  was  now  the  15th 
of  August,  at  which  time  we  had  warm 
dry  weather  with  a  few  light  showers. 
But  the  latter  end  of  this  month  rain 
began  to  fall  frequent  and  heavy,  and 
the  wind  to  blow  strong  from  the  south. 

On  my  arrival  on  board  the  Amazon, 
I  was  visited  by  a  Portuguese  merchant, 
just  come  from  Hue,*  the  capital  of 
Cochin  China.  He  acquainted  me  that 
he  was  charged  with  a  verbal  invitation 
to  me  from  the  Tonquinese  Viceroy  to 
proceed  tldther ;  and  to  dispose  of  any 

■  ■■ 
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articles  of  trade  we  might  have  remaining,    riage  with  a  Tonquinese    woman.     ]?v 


[  have  omitted  to  mention  that  I  had  dis- 
patched my  writer,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Moniz  with  a  letter  to  the  Tonquinese 
Mandarines  requesting  this  favour.    He 
said  it  had  not  been  received  when  he 
came  away ;  nor  had  the  Mandarine  any 
intimation  of  my  design  of  going,  but  had 
sent  this  invitation  entirely  of  his  own 
accord.   I  determined   therefore  not  to 
wait  for  an  answer  as  the  weather  began 
to  grow  bad,  and  the  Portuguese  informed 
me,  I  might  procure  any  kind  of  refresh- 
ment there,  and  pass  my  time  more  agree- 
ably then  where  I  was,    till  the    sea- 
son   would    admit    of  my    proceeding 
to  the  southward.     Hearing  that  there 
was   but  a  very  small  depth  of   wat^r 
upon  the  Bar  of  Hue  River,  I   proposed 
,  to  the  commander  of  the  Jenny  to  go  iu 
his  vessel  which  might  give  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  disposing  of  his  investment.  He 
consented  and  leaving    the  Amazon  in 
Turon  Bay,    I  embarked  with  Mr.  Bay- 
ard the  eighteenth  of  August,  the  Doctor 
was  so  good  as  to  remain  with  Captain 
Macclcnnan  who   was    dangerously  ill,; 
I  prevailed  with  some  difficulty,  upon  our 
Mandarine  to  accompany  me  ;  he  alledg- 
ed  that  he  was  equally  apprehensive  o^ 
.the  Tonquinese  aud  Tysons,  who  were 
both  the  declared  enemies  of  his  family. 
The   Portuguese   merchant  however  ac- 
quainting me  that  the  Tonquinese  never 
yet  put  any  of  the  royal  family  to  death, 
but  suffered  them  to  live  unmolested  in 
the  country,  provided  they  made  no  dis- 
turbances, I  at  last  brought  him  to  con- 
sent   He  was  well  known  to*  the  Portu- 
guese, to  whom  he  voluntarily  discovered 
himself;  I  really  believe  that  hie  had  now 
contracted  so  strong  a  relish  for  the  Eu- 
ropean manner  of  living,  that  the  utmost 
of  his  ambition  was  to  go  back  to  Bengal. 
In  our  way  up  we  anchored  in  the  Bay  of 
Chimoyj  which  is  the  boupdary  of  the 
Tonquinese  possessions ;  I  was  informed 
that  grapes  grew  wild  in  the  hills  which 
surround  this  Bay;  but . I  never  saw  any 
myself  in  the  country,  here  I  was  met  by 
my  writer,  accompanied  by  a  Mandariue 
with  an  answer  to  my  letter,  containing 
the  permission  of  the  Viceroy  to  proceed 
to  Hue,  and  to  bring  the  vessel  into  the 
river   if  we   found  It  practicable.    The 
Mandarine's  name  was  On-ta-hia ;   he 
was  the  offspring  o'f  a  Chinese  by  mar- 
Asiatic  Journ.— No.  19. 


trading  to  Canton  he  had  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  the  mode  practised  by  the 
Europeans  in  conducting  their  commerce. 
He  appeared  to  approve  highly  of  our  open- 
ing a  trade  with  Cochin  China,  and  to  have 
a  view  of  procuring  the  management  of 
it,  under  the  denomination  of  the  Com- 
pany's merchant ;  I  did  not  think  it  ne- 
cessary ti  discourage  his  expectation.  In 
the  course  of  our  conversation  he  took 
an  occasion  to  abuse  the  government  he 
was  a  member  of;  and  hinted  if  the  En- 
glish thought  it  an  object,  how  easy  it 
would,  be  for  them  to  become  masters  of 
ttye  country.  The  hook  was  too  unskil- 
fully covered  for  the  bait  to  allure,  I  ut- 
terly and  entirely  disclaimed  any  such  in- 
tention. When  we  came  to  the  cntrauce  of 
the  rifer,  the  Mandarine  stationed  there 
came  on  board  in  a  galley,  with  a  number 
of  soldiers  and  undertook  to  pilot  tlje 
vessel  in.  She  however  was  run  aground, 
and  remained  so  in  some  danger ;  the  fol- 
lowing night  the  tide  rose  here  about  six 
feet. 

It  was  two  days  after  the  vessel  anchor- 
ed within  the  mouth  of  the  river,  before  I 
received,  permission  to  go  up  to  town.     A 
galley  was  then  sent  to  carry  me.    The 
distance  from  the  place  we  lay  at  was 
about  fifteen  miles  towards  the  sea  ;  the 
country  was  sandy  and  barren  ;  advanc- 
ing the  scene  gradually  changed.     The 
lands  put  on  every  appearance  of  fertility; 
and 'we  saw  the  husbandmen    on    tlje 
banks,  busied  in  cultivation  ;  abreast  of 
the  town  twenty-five  Chinese  Junks  were 
at  anchor ;   innumerable  country  boats 
were  passing  and  repassing;  and  the  shore 
was  thronged  with  people.    We  landed  at 
On -ta-hia's  house  ;  it  was  the  resort  of 
the  Chinese,  as  his  office  consisted  in  re- 
porting the  arrival  of  their  Junks,  and 
procuring  them  their  clearances  when  they 
were  leaving  the  port ;  the  next  day  he 
carried  me  to  the  Tonquinese  Viceroy. 
ISefore  we  set  out,  On-ta-hia  desired  Jo 
see  what  presents  I  designed  for  the  Vice- 
roy and  what  for  the  general.*    I  shewed 
them  to  him.    He  approved  them,  but 
advised  me  as  a  friend  to  reserve  the  best 
articles  for  the  latter,  giving  as  a  reason, 
that  the  Viceroy  was  a  good  man,  who 


t  The  second  Mandarine  who  had  the  com- 
mand of  the  fleet  and  ar»y- 
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really  meant  to  befriend  us,  but  that  the 
favour  of  the  general  who  was  an  eunuch, 
and  of  bad  character,  was  only  to  be  pur- 
chased by  sacrificing  to  his  avarice.    I  ob- 
served that  I  had  heard,  from  *4tke  prin- 
ciple, they  offered  the  most  costly  perfumes 
to  the  evil  being,  while  they  totally  disre- 
garded the  Supreme  and  benevolent  one. 
He  allowed  thecomparison  to  be  jtwt,  and 
supported  the  principle  they  acted  upon.*? 
requested  him  to  delect  such  things  aswould 
procure  me  a  favorable  reception  from  this 
counterpart  of  the  infernal  one.  He  made 
choice  amongst  others  of  a  gold  repeating 
watch,  set  with  a  few  small  diamonds,  and 
emeralds,  I  however  took  care  to  reserve 
an  equivalent,  which  I  hoped  would  suffi- 
ciently testify  the  respect  1  entertained  rot 
the  virtues  of  the  Viceroy.    He  resided  in 
the  palace  of  the  kings  Of  Cochin*  China, 
six  miles  higher  up  the  river  than  the 
town  I  landed  at.    The  Afc/be*  Rayval  in- 
forms us  Us  circumference  is  a  league,  and 
the  waUaof  it  planted  with  thousands  of 
cannon ;    this   description   is    certainly 
heightened ;  I  visited  it  several  times  my- 
self ^  and  a  person  who  accompanied  me 
found  an  opportunity  of  examining   the 
whole.   The  fortification  is  au    oblong 
square,   the  greater  sides  extending  as 
near  as  I  could  guess,  half  a  mile ;  the 
lessor  two  thirds  of  that  distance..   It  is 
formed  by  a  retaining  wall;  behind  which 
a  rampart  of  earth,  ten  or  eleven  feet 
high,  was  thrown  up,  with  steps  rising  to 
a  convenient  level  for  the  discharge  of 
missile  weapons.    It  had  no  embrazures, 
the  guns  being  pointed  through  a  kind  of 
porthole,  made  in  the  bottom  of  the  re- 
taining walls.  The  number  mounted  was 
about  sixty ;  the  largest  nine  pounders* 
For  six  or  eight  without  the  wall;  short 
pointed  bamboos   from. twelve  to   six 
inches  long  were  driven  obliquely  into 
the  ground ;  beyond  these  was  a  ditch, 
eight  feet  wide  and  as  many  in  depth ; 
fenced  with  bamboos   growing,   which 
was  succeeded  by  another  space  with 
pointed  ones  driven  into  the  ground,  and 
the  whole  encompassed  by  a  low  checker- 
ed bamboo  rail.    The  ground  within  the 
fort  was  divided  by  a  number  of  back 
walls,  meeting  at  right  angles  and  forming 
aquares,  some  were  allotted  to  the  holding 
markets;  others  to  granaries;  quarters 
for  the  soldiers,  stables  for  elephants  and 
Jiorst*,  &&>  &c*  the  whole  was  much  out 
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of  repair,  the   gates  of  communication 
were  mostly  down,  and  the  walls  falling. 
The  palace  deserved  the  name  of  a  good 
lower  roomed  house,  a  terrace  thrown  up 
about  six  feet  formed  the  floor.    Fine 
polished  pillars  of  wood,  with  stone  pe- 
destals, supported  the  beams  and  rafters, 
upon  which  tiled  roofs  of  the  different 
compartments  were  laid,  they  were  with- 
out ceilings.    The  capitals  of  the  pillars, 
the  beams  and  rafters  were  ornamented 
with  carved  work.    The  building  was  laid 
out    iu    spacious   verandas  and  private 
rooms,  gradually  wainscotted  in  the  cen- 
ter where  the  roof  was  highest  and  admit- 
ted of  making  lofts  above  them,  their  fur- 
niture consisted  of  very  few  moveables, 
mats  spread  upon  the  floor  with  hard 
cushions,  great  silken  lanthorhs  painted 
in  different  colours  suspended  from  the 
roofs,  with  some  frames  hung  up  against 
the  pillars,  containing  sentences,  written 
in  long  characters,  composed  the  whole. 
In  one  of  the  verandas  I  was  introduced 
to  the  Viceroy ;  I  found  him  swinging  in 
a  net  hammock  extended  between  one  of 
the  pillars  and  the  wainscot  of  the  inner 
apartments.  He  was  a  venerable  old  man, 
about  sixty  years  of  age,  with  a  thin  silvery 
beard,  and  of  most  engaging  manners. 
His  dress  was  plain  and  simple,  like  the 
rest  of  the  Tonquinese,  consisting  of  a 
loose  gown,  of  black  glazed  linen,  with 
large  sleeves,  a  black  silk  cap  on  his  head, 
stiffened  to  a  particular  form,  and  sandals 
on  his  feet ;  the  cordiality  he  received  us 
with,  and  to  the  last  apparently  preserved 
towards  us,  still  inclines  me  to  acquit  him 
of  being  voluntarily  the  author  of  the  un- 
merited ill  treatment  we  afterwards  ex- 
perienced.   We  himself  and  others  often 
hinted  to  me,  that  although  the  first  in 
rank,  he  was  subject  to  the  control  of 
his  colleagues.  I  acquainted  him  with  my 
business  in  Cochin  China,  much  in  the 
same  terms  I  had  made  use  of  to  Ignaac  5 
adding  that  the  high  character  given  of 
his  own  personal  virtues,  and  the  lenity 
and  humanity,- 1  had  heard  the  Tonqui- 
nese had  shewn  to  their  vanquished  ene- 
mies, had  inspired  me  with  so  strong  a  de- 
sire of  making  him  a  visit,  and  forming  a 
connection  with,  so  deserving  a  people, 
that,  soon  after  my  arrival  at,  Turon,  i 
was  induced  to  apply  for  his  permission 
to  come  up  to  the  capital.     '  •  * : 

(To  be  continue*.) 
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Pak*  tseen  yong  kok  fa Chrysanthemum  Indicum,  white  velvet. 

Hong  sou  hae,  k.  f. ■           ■ »  ■   ■ — •  red  embroidered. 

Fu  chow  wong,  k.  f.       r  ^    mi      m  »  tiger's  claw. 

Mayeewong,  k.  f. ... ■    ■      horse's  ear  yellow. 

Ngon  chun  pak,  k.  f.      ■     . white  silver  needle. 

Kum  rung  mow,  k.  f.      .,  „        golden  feathered. 

Chun  Hoaug  Kow,  k.  f.  ■■■■«■,      ■  <  taU  strong  scented. 

Tuey  yong,  Fe  k.  f. . ,     ..         jm  yoag  fe  is  the  name  of  a 

'  celebrated  Chinese  lady.    Toe  is  intox- 
icated. 

Tsoolingkok,  £      ..     ,.    • f, m  ,  -,,    dark  brown.    ..    -« 

Yupg  shan  hong,  k,f.      „,     ■>  .     ■  —  shiaiofrre*. . 

NgaLau,  k.  f. Coduneal  efaf  ysatfhemnm. 

YuEe  wong,k.  f. Imperial  chrysanthemum. 

Kum.peen,  k.  f.       Golden  fringed  eh. 

Sin  too  chin,  k.f. New  tiger's  claw  cb. 

Ngow  sik  been,  k.  f.       ..     ,.     ,.     „.  Carnation  ch. 

Yung afcan  wong,  k.  f.     Shining  yellow  ch.. 

Wong  tot  tso,  k.  f.         ...     YeUowch .     - 

Tsoo  fung  kow,  k.  t TaU  jdarfcbrowa  ch.  indicum* ,  ,v.  •. 

The  foregoing  plants  are  varieties  of  .Mate^Blcoehar!stuberosa(sdrpus  tube- 

.    the  Chrysanthemum  indicum ;  kuk  or  kok  rosus)  one  of  the  most  esteemed  wa~ 

.  mis  the  Chinese  generic  term,  the  other  ter  plants,  the  Mb 'produced  at  the 

names  are  expressive  of  some  circum-  root  is  the  part?  used.    Many  acres  in 

stance  in  the  flower  or  plant.  the  neighbourhood  of  Canton  are*  occu- 

Keang  nam  Tfooo,  k.  f.— aster  Chinensis.  pied  in  the  cultivation  of  tbisvegetafele, 

Naokm  dark  brown.  Fa  cha  fa— Camellia  Japonica    (varie- 

Keang  nam  hong,  k.  f.— Nankin  red  aster.  gated). 

*  Hong  cha  fa-Camellia   Japonica,    red  Pakchara— do.  (white  flowers). 

flowers  (the  Chinese  name  signifies  red  Pak  y°k  Ian— Magnolia  yulan. 

tea  flower)  Suev  Hadng-— Daphne  odora 

Foo^-hibi*™  mutabilfc,  a  tree  of  Pak  ^ni  <a-^ardenia  flprida. 

cousiderable  ,tae.  Qm  fe-Olea  fragrans. 

Yo*  to  (Canto,  name)  »am  neem  (Macao  Yajr  hop-Magnolia  pum.te. 

»Le)-Averrhoa  carambola,  a   very  Teet  che  h^  to^-PjTu.  JapoB.ca. 

.      J*.  „                ,                -*v    ;  Hum soo ra— Magnolia fuscata. 

beautiful  tree,  scarcely  ever   without  „     ^      .           ,            ,   4    „.,. 

-             ,     '  Ho  chun  kut,  or  ho  neen  kut— Citrus  au- 

flower  or  fruit.  ' 

Chun  put  low.-Ard*siasolanacea,  large  f  rantram-    New  year  orange. 

^winifr^t^bearingmostpartof  ^S^SSSL 

tlful  variety  of  orange.  .            se£Lgar*nia  radkans,  a   low 

Ton  yow-Citrus  decumana.     Large  Pu-  ^  ^  flnc  ^  ^ 

mulo,  or  sbad4ock  tree.  «         «  flowen  ^  Wov  |n  Ju 

Chu  aha  kut— Citrus  nobtus,  mandarin  and  August. 

0CM*eg  Pak  tsow— Ziziphus,  a  deciduous  fruit 

Yung  Ngak  you— Citrus  decumana.    Pu-  ^  of  low  growth,  seldom  produces 

male  of  Yung  Ngak  a  town  in  the  pro-  good  fmit  at  CailtolJ>  is  from  the  more 

vmce  of  Canton.  northern  provinces.— Flowers  April  and 

= ' •■     '  '  •     May. 

* I*  ^  *  "  ln  *!  T!*. *"* ? JUL*! pn>"  Wong  pe.-Cookia  punctata,  cal,  5  phyl- 

nusdeUoa  of  Canton,  the  dialect  of  Pekin  we  "     *  *^              ^r        n-Ma   n„«„Tl*t» 

dwftcnttbeMiuidteFsi^c.  l»s>   parvus,  cor.  5  petela  Jmgulata. 

3D.  *  zed  by  LiOOQ  1C 


20  Chinese 

Stamina  10  invariabilia,  erect  a.  Sty- 
lus cylindricus,  grossus.  •  Germina  5 
augularia.  Bacca  1  sperma  A  very- 
handsome  and  large  growing'  tree  is  . 
reckoned  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and 
wholesome  fruits  in  this  country.  Flow- 
ers in  March  and  ripens  in  July. 

flak  yeep  li  chee — Dimocarpus  litchi. 

Tay  tsow  li  chee;' 

Wong'pe — Cookia  punctata,  cal.  5  phyl- 
lus,  parvus,  Cor.  5  petala,  lingulata, 
stamina  It)  invaribilia,  erecta.  Stylus 
cylindricus,  grossus.  Germina  5  angu- 
lare.  Bacca  1  sperma.  This  is  a  very 
handsome  and  large  growing  tree,  is 
reckoned  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and 
wholesome  fruits  in  this  country.  Flow- 
ers in  March,  fruit  ripens  in  July. 

Jiak  yeep  li  chee — Dimocarpus  Litchi.— 
Dark  green-leaved.  Cal.  1  pbyllus  5 
fid.  Cor.  O.  Stamina,  variant :  ab  6,  7, 
ad  8.  Stigma  1,  2-partitum,  revolu- 
tum.  Germ.  2-lobum.  Bacca  I  sperma. 
This  is  a  most  beautiful  tree,,  in  a  good 
.soil  becomes  very  large  if  not  stinted 
by  art.    The  fruit  is  in  the  highest  es- 

t  timation  amongst  the  Chinese.  This 
variety  is  accounted  one  of  the  best. 
Fl.  March  and  April.    Fruit  ripens  in 

July.  :     .;    (      ,t 

Tay  tsow  li  chee,— Large  coarse  Li  tchi. 
—This. is  much  the  most  free-growing 
tree,  and  produces  the  largest  fruit  of 
any  of  the  varieties.  The  fruit  is  in- 
ferior in  quality  to  some  of  the  other 
sorts. 

Wae  chee. — Sour-fruited  Litchi,  one  of 
the  least  valued  sorts. 

Longyun — Longan. — Cal.  l:phyllus,  5  fid. 
Corolla  5-petala,  parva.  Stam.  plerum- 

.  que  8.]  .Germ.  2  lobum  aliquando  3- 
lobum.  Stigma  2-partitum,  revolutum 
Bacca  monosperma. 

Tbjfl.is  a  very  large  growing  tree, 
produces  a  tolerably  good  fruit,  but 
much .  inferior  to  the  Litchi.,.  In  the* 
habit,  as  well  as  in  the  fructification,  it 
has,  a  greafj  affinity  to  Litchi,  and  both 
may  be  species  of  Sapinda.  Flow. 
..  March.  Fruit. ripens  July  and  August. 
Choo.fcow  Sagittaria  affiu.  Sagittjfolia. 
— This  is  an  aquatic  esculent  Vegetable 
in  general  cultivation  and  use  ;  is  culti- 
vated iu  low  level  grounds  where  a 
constant  supply  of  water  can  be  ad- 
mitted to  cover  the  ground,  two,  three, 
or  four  inches,  as  occasion  may  require, 
according  to  the  strength  of  the  plauts. 


Plants.  [July, 

The  bulb  produced  at  the  root  is  the 
edible  part ;  it  is  boiled  when  used. 
Nyctanthes  Arbor  tristis. — This  tree  is 
not  the  production  of  this  part,  but  has 
been  introduced  to  Macao  from  Bengal. 
It  is  a  vigorous  large  growing  tree ;  its 
flowers  only  expand  in  the  night,  and 
are  very  odoriferous  ;  at  sun-rise  they 
immediately  either  fall  off  or  shut  up. 
Flowers  in  August. 
Hong  yok  Lan  or  Sun  Ee— Magnolia  pur- 
purea.— Red  flowering  Ynlan,  a  plant 
which  has  been  in  England  for  some 
years.    Ffowers  in  May. 
Choo  lung  chow — Nepanthes  distillatoria. 
— Masc.  Cal.  4  phyllus  reflexus.  Cor. 
O.  Antherae  multae  connatae  in  globbam 
apice  columns.    Fern.  Cal.  4-phyllus, 
reflexus.    Stig.  4.  Caps,  oblonga,  4-lo  • 
cularis.    Semina  multa. 

This  plant  grows  naturally  on  some 
of  the  islands  in  the  vicinity  of, Macao 
in  moist  places,  by  the  sides  of  small 
rivulets.  Grows  from  one  to  three, 
four,  or  five  feet  in  height. 
Song  ma  yow — Citrus  decumana. — A  va-  . 

riety  of  the  Pumulo  or  Shadock. 
Yong  Kow  nga.^— Mitchelia  Champaca. — 
•  This  was  introduced  to  Macao  from 
Malacca,  and  becomes  a  very  large  and 
handsome  tree,  its  flowers  are  strongly 
odoriferous.    Flowers  most  part  of  the 
hot  season. 
Choo  lan,  or  Pak  choo  lan.— Cbloranthus, 
white  flowers.— This  plant  is  perhaps 
sufficiently  different  from  Cincohspicu- 
us  to  constitute  a  new  species.  In  the  tea 
countries  its  flowers  are  said  to  be  mix- 
ed with  some  sorts  of  teas  to  give  them 
a  fine  smell  and  flavour.     Flowers  in 
June.  • 
Oong  yeep  lan,  or  oong  suk  lan.  Aglaia 
odorata,    (five-leaved    variety.)— This 
delicate  little  shrub  is  one  of  the  most 
common  ornamental  plants,  cultivated 
In  pots,  and  is  highly  esteemed  for  the 
fine  fragrance  of  its  flowers.    Fkmers 
most  part  of  the  year. 
Kow  tsin  tsow,  or  Yok  yeep  lan.— Cym- 
bidioides.— This  elegant  species  grows 
naturally  on  some  of  the  islands  near 
Macao,  but  not  plentifully.    Flowers 
July,  August,  and  September. 
Hook  ting-Ian.     Bletia  Tankervilliae.— 

"Flowers  March  and  April. 
Tsoo-fen.      Bletioides    Htacinthina.  — 
Flowers  January  and  February. 
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Mttk  Ian,  Cymbidiuin  en3ifolium  Epiden- 

drum  Sp. — Flowers  in  February. 
Sin  huey  pak  (from  Sin  heuy). — Flowers 

in  February. 
Ta  ching  Ian. 
TsooSumlan. 
Cbek  me  Ian. 
Kum  che  yok  yeep  Ian. 

The  above  varieties  generally  flower 

in  the  months  of  June  and  July. 
Fan  tap  cbo.    Goodyeroides.*-This  little 

plant  grows  wild  in  moist  places  on 
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Dane's  Island, &o.  Flowers  in  February. 

Lok  leen  kok.    Trapa  bicorn is  with  green 
fruit. 

Hong  leen  kok.  Trapa  bicornis,  with 
red  fruit.  This  and  the  preceding  are 
annual  aquatic  plants,  and  much  cul- 
tivated for  the  sake  of  their  nuts  or 
fruit.  Their  culture  is  nearly  the  same  • 
as  that  of  the  Choo  Kow.  There  is  an- 
other variety  with  black  fruit,  called  Mai 
ken  kok,  the  fruit  of  which  is  eaten  raw, 
and  is  reckoned  very  wholesome.  . 


SOUBAH  SINGH'S  REMONSTRANCE 

TO 

AURUNGZEBE. 


All  due  praise  be  offered  to  the  glo- 
ries of  almighty  God,  and  the  goodness 
of  the  adorable  Majesty  of  the  King  of 
Kings,  which  is  more  conspicuous  than 
the  sun  and  moon.  It  is  represented  un- 
to the  Emperor,  the  Lord  of  time  and 
space,  that  notwithstanding  I,  the  well 
disposed  towards  y°ur  Majesty,  by  the 
accidents  of  my  own  fortunes,  have  been 
separated  from  the  immediate  presence 
of  my  Lord,  yet  in  the  necessary  duties 
of  a  loyal  servant,  as  it  is  right  and  pro- 
per, 1  have  ever  been  ready  with  my  good 
services ;  and  every  thought  and  desire  of 
mine  has  been  constantly  exerted  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  empire,   the  Princes, 

*  Lords,  Rajahs,  Nobles,  and  Governors 
of  Hindustan,  the  chiefs  of  Turan, 
Rum,  and  Shawn,  and  the  inhabitants 

jof  the  seven  provinces*,  and  the  travel- 

•  tars  by  land  and  sea ;  of  which  it  is  highly 
,  probable  an  idea  may  have  been  commu- 
nicated to  the  royal  heart,  flowing,  like 

.  the  .sea,  with. abundance  and  liberality.  In 
consideration  therefore  of  my  good  ser- 
vices, and  the  royal  favours.  1  have  enjoy- 
ed, I  will  say  a  few  words  in  which  the 
interest  of  the  prince  and  the  people  fs 
equally  concerned.  Having  been  inform- 
ed, that,  in  order  to  Wage  war  against  me, 
your  well  wisher,  so  much  money  has 
been  lavished,  as  to  exhaust  the  trea- 
sury, and  make  it  necessary  to  raise  a 
large  sum  in  specie  by  way  of  capitation- 
tax,  iu  order  to  furnish  the  necessary 
supplies  for  the  government.  Health  and 
prosperity  to  your  Majesty !  The  deceas- 
ed Emperor  Mohammed  Jillaul  ud  deen 

•  Katmir,  Bengal,  Da  khan,  Oujarat,  Labor, 
Puru)  ,and  Palihur. 


Akbur,  the  founder  of  the  empires  of  the 
world,  the  Lord  of  whole  countries,  and 
builder  of  kingdoms,  on  the  thrope  of 
his  royal  palace  issued  his  commands  for 
fifty-two    years  with  unbiassed  justice, 
and  sovereign  authority ;  and  became  the 
protector  of  men  of  every  description, 
whether  Jews  or  Christians.    Davidean, 
orDharian,  B  ram  in,  or  Suerian,  the  pie- 
server  of  the  rites,  and  universal  friend  of 
all,  was  honored,  by  the  voluntary  con- 
sent of  all  parties,  with  the  title  of  Jug- 
gut  Garrow,  or  Guardian  of  Mankind. 
His  Majesty  also,  Mohammed  Noor  ud 
deen,  now  in  heaven,  Jehangir  Padshaw, 
for  twenty- two  years  extended  the  shade 
of  his  royal  foot  over  the  heads  of  mor- 
tals, and  with  a  heart  for  friendship,  and 
a  hand  for  business,  brought  Happiness  to 
light.  His  late  Majesty,  also  called  Sekan- 
der  the  second,    for   thirty-two  years, 
having  spread  the  blessed  shadow  of  pro- 
tection over  the  world  l?y  the  decision  of 
the  worldly  matters  of  mortals,  obtained 
the  fruit  of  immortality  in  heaven ;  and 
having  acquired  all  the  marks  of  fortune 
and  prosperity  became  the  very  current 
term  for  excellence,  and  sign  of  reputa- 
tion on  earth.    By  the  blessings  of  these 
good  intentions,  and  the  magnificence  of 
these  illustrious  actions  of  his  aucestors, 
wheresoever  he  turned  his  eye,  he  saw 
victory  in  present,  and  prosperity  in  fu- 
ture days.    At  that  time  many  forts  and 
kingdoms  came  into  his  power,  but  in  your 
Majesty's  reign  many   have  been  finally 
alienated,  and  the  rest  will  very  soon  go 
after  them,  since  there  h  no  cessation  of 
ruin  to  the  country,  no  atop  to  the  deso 
lation  that  prevails  <o»  .every  side.    T 
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farmers  are  plundered,  and  the  revenue 
is  defrauded,  and  the  consequence  is  a 
deficit  in  the  contributions ;  and  for  a 
lak,  or  one  hundred  thousand  rupees,  one 
thousand  is  now  collected,  and  for  a  thou- 
sand, ten  only  can  at  present  hardly  be 
obtained ;  and  the  strong  places  are  all 
destroyed,  and  the  fortresses  reduced  to 
sand  heaps,  <  Whenever  poverty  has  enter- 
ed the  palaces  of  Kings  and  Princes,  the 
state  and  condition  of  the  nobles  may 
easily  be  conceived.  At  this,  moment  the 
soldiers  are  in  rebellion,  the  merchant 
complaining,  the  mussulmans  weeping, 
and  the  Hindoos  burning  ;  and  many  in 
want  of  their  nightly  bread,  beat  their 
cheeks  till  they  are  red.  How  can  the 
dignity  of  the  empire  be  shewn  by  exact- 
ing double  taxes,  in  this  state  of  the  peo- 
i  pie,  already  so  miserably  reduced  ?  The 
report  too  at  this  moment  is  gone  abroad 
from* East  to  West,  that  the  Emperour  of 
Hindostan  .degrades  the  honor  and  the 
name  of  the  race  of  Tiraur,  and,  jealous 
of  the  Brahmins,  the  Sanorahs,  the  Jog- 
is,  Berawgis,  and  Sonyassees,  exacts 
a  poll-tax  from  the  sick  and  needy,  robs 
the  indigent  of  his  platter,  and  the  poor 
man  of  his  cup.  If  the  authentic  word 
of  God,  if  the  heavenly  book  be  held  in 
any  esteem,  God  is  the  Lord  both  of  true 
believers,  and  the  wild  uncivilised  Arab, 
and  not  of  Mussulmans  only ;  and  that 
there  is  but  a  point  of  difference  between 
the  infidel  and  the  believer,  is  most  evi- 
dent. Though  the  colouring  vary,  the 
time  painter  that  mixes  it  is  one,  and  he 
is  God.  yftiere  there  is  a  mosque,  it  is  to 
him  that  we  pray,  and  where  there  is  a 
temple  of  idols,  for  love  of  him  the  bells 
are  shaken.  If  we  find  fault  with  the 
religious  faith  of  any  man  we  contradict 
the  letter  of  the  heavenly  book,  if  we  de- 
face the  picture  we  commit  an  offence 
against  the  painter. 
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Distich, — "  Whether  it  be  beauty,  or . 

deformity  that  you  look  on,  put  not 

the  hand  of  obliteration  upon  it.  De- . 

feet  of  proportion  is  an  inscrutable 

mystery." 
In  whatsoever  light  you  consider  a  poll-  - 
tax,  nothing  can  justify  it.  The  proof  of 
a  just  government  and  good  police  is. 
where  a  beautiful  woman,  decked  with 
gold  and  jewels,  can  travel  from  country 
to  country  unmolested,  and  in  perfect  se- 
curity. At  this  time  the  cities  are  given  up 
to  plunder,  what  then  must  be  the  condi- 
tion "of  the  deserts  ?  but  turning  away  the 
eyes  from  the  view  of  the  subject  in  the 
light  of  justice— a  capitation- tax  is  a 
new  and  jarring  regulation  in  Hindustan; 
yet  jf  the  zeal  of  religion  or  justice  be  the 
point  of  pretext,  the  Rajah  Ramsingh  is 
the  first  man  from  whom  the  tribute 
should  be  exacted,  because  he  is  the  head 
of  the  Hindu  tribes;  after  him  to  take 
it  from  me  your  friend,  your  prompt  obe- 
dient servant,  and  well-wisher,  will  be  a 
matter  of  less  difficulty ;  but  to  torment 
ants  and  flies  is  unworthy  a  man  of  the 
world,  and  true  courage.  It  will  appear 
wonderful  hereafter  to  posterity  that  those 
who  have  eat  your  Majesty's  salt,  and 
whose  business  and  duty  it  was,  as  guar- 
dians and  tutors,  to  exhibit  patterns  of 
virtue,  should  have  neglected  to  instruct 
your  Majesty  iu  the  principles  of  truth, 
which  is  the  essence  of  the  soul. 

The  above  spirited  letter,  written  by 
Jess  wont  Singh,  the  Raja  of  Joudpoor,was 
occasioned  by  the  attempt  of  Aurungzebe 
to  impose  a  capitation  tax  on  his  Hindu 
subjects.  The  truths  respecting  the  state 
of  the  empire  which  it  discloses,  illustrate, 
in  a  very  impressive  manner,  the  happy 
effects  of  intolerance  and  hypocritical 
tyranny.— See  more  particular*  in  Orme1* 
Historical  Fragments,  p.  72,  fyc. 


LAWS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  CEYLON. 

Answers  given  by  some  of  the  best  informed  Candian  Priests,  to  Questions  put  to 
them  by  Governor  Falk,  in  the  year  1 769,  respecting  the  Ancient  Laws 
and  Customs  of   their    Country. 
(From  Bertolacci's  Ceylon  J 


Q.   What  laws  prevailed  in  Ceylon 
previously  to  its  being  governed  by  a  king  ? 
Who  gave  those  laws  ?    When  were  they 
*ven  ?    Are  they  in  writing  ? 


A.  Prince  Wijaya,  the  eldest  son  ef 
the  Emperor  Singha-Bahu,'  who  reigned 
over  the  kingdom  of  Lala,  in  Dambodiva, 
having  embarked  from  his  father's  capita 
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(Sihgbapoor),  accompanied  by  seven  hun- 
dred trusty  and  warlike  adherents,  land- 
ed in  Ceylon,  and  became  king.    This 
disembarkation  took  place  on  a  Tuesday; 
at  the  time  of  the  full  moon,  in  the  month 
of  May,  2312  years  antecedent  to  the  pre- 
sent date.    Prince  Wijaya  was  nominated 
to  the  sovereignty  by  the  all-perfectBoodho, 
who,  in  the  month  of  January,  the  ninth 
from  the  period  of  his  becoming  Boodho, 
transported  himself  through  the  air  from 
Madya  De"sa  to  Lanka  (Ceylon).     On  his 
arrival,  he  found  the  island  infested  with 
a  multitude  of  devils,  whose  place  of  re- 
sort was  a  large  forest  of  Na   trees*. 
Boodho,  having  placed  himself  in  the  sky 
immediately  over  this  forest,  which  was 
in  the  centre  of  the  island,  eaused  such  a 
violent  tempest  of  wind,  rain,  Ac.  and 
such  a  thick  darkness,  as  completely  ter- 
rified the  devils.    He  then  removed  them 
into  an  island  called  Giridiwa,  which  he 
had  summoned  from  Dambodlra  for  that 
purpose,  and  which,  as  soon  as  the  devils 
had  been  conveyed  to  it,  he  remanded  to 
its  fbriner  station.    There  were  at  that 
time   no  men    on    Lakdiwa    (Ceylon) ; 
Boodho,  therefore,  preached  to  the  gods, 
who  had  assembled  from  different  parts 
of  the  island;    and  having  established 
them  in  the  ordinance  of  his  religion, 
and  rendered  Lakdiwa  a  fit  habitation  for 
humbler  beings,  he  returned  to  Dambd- 
diva.   The  Benefactor  of  the  World,  after 
having  been  forty-five  years  Boodho,  on  the 
day  of  his  becoming  Nivani,  whilst  re- 
posing on  a  couch  In  the  garden'  of  Malla 
Raja,  in  the  city  of  Kuisnara,  in  Dambo- 
diwa,  addressed  himself  in  the  following 
manner  to  Sakra  DeVendra,  who  stood 
nearer  to  him  than  any  of  the  other  gods 
of  the  ten  thousand   worlds  assembled 
together  upon  this  occasion : — "  Sakra," 
said  he,  "  my  religion  will  hereafter  be 
established   in  Lanka-dwepa    (Ceylon); 
Prince  Wijaya,  eldest  sonofKingSingha- 
Bahu,  Emperor  of  the   country   called 
Lala,  and  residing  at  Singhapoor,  accom- 
panied by  seven  hundred  trusty  associates, 
will  this  day  land  on  Lanka,  and  become 
King.    Protect,  therefore,  that  King,  his, 
adherents,   and   Lanka."    Sakra,    after 
having  received  these  injunctions,  sent  for 
Wishuu,and,  addressing  the  deity,  whose 
colour  is  like  that  of  the  blue  lotus,  de- 

*  A  tree  producing  flower*  or  a  fragrant  smell, 
which  arc  offered  at  the  shrine  of  Boodho. 
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sired  him  to  afford  the  necessary  protec- 
tion to  Prince  Wijaya  and  his  attendants, 
and  to  support  the  religion  of  Boodho, 
which  was  to  endure  for  five  thousand 
years.  In  obedience  to  the  orders  of  Sa- 
kra, Wishnu  immediately  descended  to 
Lakdiwa,  which  he  protected  in  the  man- 
ner abore  stated.  Thus,  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Boodho,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  the  inferior  deities,  Prince  Wijaya, 
descended  from  the  family  of  the  Sun, 
was  the  first  king  who  reigned  over  Lak- 
diwa. Tambraparni  was  the  name  of 
'the  city  which  he  founded,  and  in  which 
he  resided. — Prince  Wijaya  reigned  thir- 
ty-eight years ;  and,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  his  reign  to  that  of  the  present 
King,  Kerli  Sri,  inclusive,  or,  according 
to  tne  era  of  Boodho,  to  the  present  year 
2312  *,  this  island  has  been  governed  by 
179  kings. 

Q.  What  laws  are  there  relative  to  the 
succession  to  the  throne  ? 

A.  The  King,  when  his  death  ap- 
proaches, may,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  ministers,  deliver  over  the  kingdom 
to  hfs  son,  if  he  has  one ;  otherwise,  at 
the  King's  decease,  the  ministers  appoint 
to  the  sovereignty  any  person  of  the  Raja 
Wanse  (Royal  race)  whom  they  may  be 
able  to  find  in  Ceylon.  In  case,  however, 
this  source  should  be  exhausted,  it  has, 
from  ancient  times,  been  the  custom  of 
the  great  city  (Candy)  to  send  presents  to 
any  prince  and  princess  of  the  race  of  the 
Sun,  and  professing  the  religion  of  Bood- 
ho, who  may  happen  to  be  residing  at 
Madura,  or  in  any  other  of  the  countries 
adjacent,  and  to  place  them  on  the  throne. 
If  this  is  not  done,  a  person  is  selected 
from  amongst  the  nobles  of  the  empire, 
and  invested  with  regal  power. 

Q.  Is  there  any  law  permitting  the 
younger  children  to  succeed  to  the  throne, 
in  preference  to  the  elder  ? 

A,  The  succession  is  not  regulated  ac- 
cording to  seniority;  but, that  prince  is 
appointed  to  the  sovereignty  who  is  most 
eminent  for  wisdpm,  virtue,  and  a  good 
disposition.  The  second  son  of  Muta 
Suva  (who  reigned  over  Lakdiwa,  in  the 
city  of  Anuradpoor),  in  consequence  of 
his  having  been  adorned  with  these  amia- 
ble qualities,  obtained  the  sovereignty, 
even  during  the  life-time  of  his  elder  bro- 
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ther;  as  is  shewn 
Raja  Ratuakare. 

Q.  iVhat  ceremonies  are  observed  at 
'  the  coronation  of  a  king  ? 

A.  On  the  day  of  his  installation,  the 
Ttoyal  Mandapa  \  is  beautifully  decorated 
with  all  sorts  of  precious  ornaments ; 
within  that  Mandapa '  is  erected  another, 
made  of  the  branches  of  the  TJdumbara 
or  Atttka  ||  tree ;  and  in  the  centre  of 
this  inner  Mandapa  is  placed  a  Seat,  made 
of  the  wood  of  the  same  tree ; — the  King, 
covered.  With  jewels,  and  invested  with 
'the  insignia  of  royalty,  wearing  the 
sword,  the  pearl  umbrella,  the  forehead- 
band,  the  slippers,  aud  the  Chowrie  made 
of  the  white  hairs  of  the  Semara's  tail, 
'repairs  to  the  above  mentioned  seat:  a 
royal  virgin,  adorned  with  costly  orna- 
ments, and  holding  iu  her  hand  a  sea 
chank  filled  with  river  water,  and  open- 
ing to  the  light,  then  approaches  the 
place  where  the  King  is  seated,  and,  lift- 
ing tip  the  chank  with  both  hands,  pours 
its  contents  upon  the  King's  head,  ad- 
1  dressing  him  at  the  same  time,  in  these 
words :— '*  Your  Majesty  is  anointed  to 
rule  over  this  whole  assembly  of  Roha- 
tnes ;  may  it  therefore  please  your '  Ma- 
jesty to  perform  the  duties  of  a  Sovereign, 
and  to  exercise  your  sway  With  benignity 
and  justice." — After  this,  the  Purohita 
Bramin  (the  head  Bramiir),  arrayed  with 
'  ornaments  adapted  to  the  nature  of  his 
office,  lifts  up  with  both  hands,  a  silver 
chank  filled  with  river  water,  and,  pour- 
ing its  contents  on  the  King's  head,  ad- 
dresses him  in  the  manner  above  men- 
tioned, and  recommends  him  to  govern 
with  gentleness  and  justice.  Then  a 
principal  Sita,  adorned  with  suitable  or- 
naments, taking  up  with  both  hands  a 
'  golden  chank;  likewise  Ailed  with  river 
water,  pours  the  contents  upon  the  King's 
head,  admonishes  him  to  reign  with  jus- 
tice arid  gentleness*  and  to  perform  the 
established  duties  of  a  Sovereign.-^These 
ceremonies  being  ended,  and  the-' King  in- 
vested with  the  crown,  the  Hollowing  re- 
flections ought  to  present  themselves  to 
his  royal  mind:-— The  addresses  which 
have  been  just  now  made  to  ine  may  be 
construed  either  as  an  imprecation  or  as  a 
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%  Asoa  of  pavillton. 
I|  This  is  a  tree  which  produces  fruit  from  the 
trunk  and  branches  without  flowering :  the  fruit 
is  like  a  fig,  but  rather  of  a  red  colour.  . 
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in  the  book  entitled  blessing ;  and  I  am  to  consider  the  sub- 
stance and  actual  pnrport  of  them  to  be 
to  the  following  effect : — "  If  yonr  Ma- 
jesty act  in  conformity  to  our  suggestions, 
it  is  well ;  otherwise  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  your  head  will  split  into  seven 
pieces."  This  subject  is  further  treated 
of  in  the  book  entitled  Maha  Wansl. 

Q.  Does  the  Kitig  possess  the  power  of 
acting  according  to  his  own  free  will,  in 
matters  relating  to  the  government  of  the 
country  ? 

A.  If  the  King  be  a  man  of  great  abi- 
lities, well  skilled  in  ancient  laws  and 
usages,  acquainted. with  the  practices  of 
former  kings,  and  properly  versed  in  reli- 
gious knowledge,  there  are  some  matters 
which  he  jnay  decide  according  to  his  own 
pleasure  ;  but  there  are  likewise,  many 
others  which  he  canuot  determine  with- 
out consulting  the  miuisters  and  the  peo^ 
pie.  Any  doubts  which  exist  upon  this 
subject  may  be  resolved  by  a  reference  to 
the  book  entitled  Maha  Wanse ;  wherein 
an  account  is  given  of  the  things  which 
were  done  at  the  sole  will  and  pleasure  of 
King  Prakrama  Bahu,  who  ruled  over 
Lakdiwa,  and  resided  at  Polonnanrpoor ; 
as  well  as  of  things  done  by  him,  after 
consulting  his  ministers. 

Q.  Are  there  any  established  laws  to 
which  the  King  is  bound  to  conform  ? 

A.  It  is  said  in  the  book  entitled  Niti 
Sastra,  that  the  basis  of  all  good  govern- 
ment is  a  victory  over  the  senses :  these 
are,  sight,  hearing,  smell,  taste,  touch. 
A  victory  over  the  first  is  gained  when 
Che  wife  of  another  can  be  beheld  without 
giving  rise  to  any  wish  or  longing  for  her ; 
over  the  second,  when  slander  and  abuse 
can  be  heard  without  eareiting  emotions  of 
anger;  over  the  third  and  fourth*  when 
the  organs  of  smelting  and  tasting  are 
not  immoderately  delighted  with  per- 
fumes and  delicate  viands ;  over  the  fifth, 
when  the  body  ii  not  captivated  with  its 
peculiar  enjoyments.  The  first  step  to- 
wards the  subjugation  of  the  sendee,  is 
reverence  to  parents,  teachers,  and  el- 
ders; frequenting  the  society  of  whe 
persons  is  the  source  of  that  reverenoe : 
in  order  to  be  admitted  into  such  society, 
learning  mnet^caoquired  ;  the -possessor 
of  /knowledge  becomes  prosperous  j  by 
means  of  the  wisdom  derived  fromlearii- 
ing,  a  victory  over  the  inoHnatfone  !•  ^*»- 
tained,,aad  tjiat  victory  ensjfroi 
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pletion  of  every  wish. — These  are.  the 
rules  which  ought  to  guide  the  conduct  of 
Kings ;  a  confirmation  of  wfiich  fact  will 
be  found  in  the  book  entitled  T61a  Patta 
^atakc. 

Q.  Can  the  King  deprive  a  person  of 
life,  or  dispossess  him  of  bis  property, 
without  any  investigation  of  the  crime 
imputed  to  him,  or  without  apprizing  any 
one  of  the  nature  of  his  offence  ? 

A.  A  King,  called  to  the  throne  by  the 
voice  of  the  ministers  and  of  the  people, 
-always  has  been,  always  is,  and  always 
will  be,  elected  for  the  express  purpose  of 
inquiring  minutely  into  what  is  lawful, 
^nd  what  is  unlawful ;  of  causing  what 
is  unlawful  to  be  set  aside,  and  what  is 
lawful  to  be  carried  into  effect ;  of  ac- 
quitting the  innocent ;  and  of  inflicting 
on  the  guilty,  punishments  proportioned 
to  their  crimes: — nevertheless,  vvheu  a 
person  has  committed  a  capital  offence, 
the  established  custom  is  to  have  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  inquired  into  by 
the  people,  and  by  the  judicial  chiefs; 
and  to  make  a  reference  to  the  ancient 
Book,  which  contains  an  account  of  what 
is,  and  what  is  not  lawful. — If,  after 
such  inquiry  and  reference,  the  crime 
is  proved,  and  found .  to  be  deserving  of 
death,  sentence  is  passed  accordingly: 
bnt  no  king,  either  on  his  sole  authority, 
or  with  the  concurrence  of  his  ministers, 
•can,  consistently  with  his  prescribed  du- 
ties, confiscate  the  property  of  a  guiltless 
person. 

Q.  Can  the  King  either  wage  war  or 
conclude  peace,  without  first  consulting 
his  ministers  ? 

A.  The  King  is,  both  day  and  night, 
in  dread  of  enemies :  under  this  appre- 
hension he  assembles  and  maintains  a 
force,  consisting  of  cavalry,  infantry, 
elephants,  and  chariots;  eoUecm  warlike 
weapons,  puts  his  strong  holds  into  a  state 
of  defence,  and  conjectures  when  be  may 
be  attacked :  soph  is  the  condition  of.  a 
sovereign.  Whensoever,  therefore,  ene- 
mies do  approach,  theve  being  \u  such 
a  ease  no  time  for  consulting  bis  minis* 
ters,  the  King  can,  of  his  own  authority 
alone,  order  the  troops  to  prepare,  and 
taJkHig  them  with  him,  can  proceed  to  at- 
tack the  enemy;— and,  if  the  enemy 
should  have  advanced  so  rapidly  as  to  pre- 
vent him  from .  assembling  his  army  in 
time  to  oppose  them,  he  may,  without 
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consulting  his  ministers,  take  the  most 
valuable  articles  out  of  his  treasury,  for 
the  purpose  of  negotiating  a  peace  with 
them  :— it  is,  however,  the  duty  of  the 
King  to  consult  his  ministers,  before  he 
proceeds  to  invade  any  foreign  country,  or 
to  lay  siege  to  any  fort ;  neither  is  it  in  his 
power  to  conclude  a  war,  so  begun,  with- 
out consulting  bis  ministers. 

Q.  Can  the  King  confer  rank  upon  per- 
sons of  low  birth  ?  or  cau  he  degrade 
those  who  are  highly  born  ? 

A.  If  a  person  of  high  rank  has  been 
guilty  of  treason,  or  of  any  other  weighty 
offence,  he  may  be  seized ;  and,  his  crime 
having  been  inquired  into  by  the  court  of 
justice,  he  may  be  either  put  to  death,  or 
reduced  to  a  low  cast.  Persons  of  low 
cast  may  be  promoted  to  be  chief  in  their 
own  tribe, ,  but  cannot  be  advanced  to  the 
rank  and  privileges  of  men  of  a  higher 
cast. 

Q.  Can  the  King*  without  tye  know 
ledge  of  the  ministers  and  people,  choose 
a  person  to  succeed  to  the  throne  ? 

A.  In  a  case  of  great  emergency,  any 
relation  of  the  king,  woo  is  justly  entitled 
to- succeed  to  the  throne,  may  be  nomi- 
nated to  the  sovereignty,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  principal  people.;  but  no  such 
power,  is  vested  in  the  King  alone*— * 
Unless,  however*,  there  is  an  urgent  no* 
cessity  for.  adopting  the  measure  above- 
mentioned;  the  sovereignty  is  conferred 
by.  the  united  voice  of  the  ministers  and 
people,  in  due  form  and  ceremony,  accord- 
ing to  established  usage. 

Q.  Amongst  the  laws  which  existed 
antecedent  to  the  institution  of  the  Go- 
vernment, are  there  any  to  which  the 
King  is  bound  to  conform?  By  whom 
were  such  laws  given  ?  Are  they  iu  writ-* 
ing,  and  if  written,  in  what  books  are 
they  cou  tamed  ? 

A.  There  are  len  virtues  which  a  Kintj 
is  enjoined  to  practise. 

1.  Charity;  viz.  givtug   rice 
to  prk,srs,  Brahmins. 

2.  Religion;  viz. 
ing  the  ordinances 

3.  Liberality; 
gardens,  andotbe 

4.  Uprightness 
ceit. 

5.  Mercy;  v\tt 
rate  mind.  O  r\r\n\o 
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6.  Temperance;  viz.  mortification  of 
sensual  desires. 

7.  Placability  i  viz.  not  continuing  to 
be  angry  after  the  cause  of  displeasure 
has  ceased. 

-  8.  Humanity ;  viz.  not  punishing,  tor- 
menting, or  molesting  innocent  persons. 
-..  9.  Forbearance ;  viz.  not  being  angry 
at  faults  before  they  have  been  well  in- 
quired into. 

10.  Impartiality ;  viz.  shewing  no  un- 
due preference  to  any  one. 

The  system  of  conduct  which  a  King 
ought  to  observe,  was  preached  by  Bood- 
bo,  in  the  great  city  of  Wesala,  in  Daro- 
bodiva,  in  the  great  temple  of  Sarandada, 
to  the  King  of  the  same  city,  whose  name 
was  Letcharvi,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
books  entitled  Dik  Sangi. 
•  Q'  What  is  the  nature  of  the  judicial 
process  in  Ceylon?  and  how  are  the 
Courts  of  Justice  constituted,  that  is,  of 
what  persons  are  they  composed  ? 

A*  The  Court  of  Judicature  is  com- 
posed of  the  two  Adigars,  the  four  Maha 
DiaapatU,  *  the  Maha  Mahottala,  and 
such  of  the  persons  of  rank  as  are  con- 
stantly in  attendance  upon  the  King:  The 
above  mentioned  grandees  assemble  in  the 
Hall  of  Justice,  and  try  the  suits  sub- 
mitted for  their  investigation.  If  any 
cause  comes  before  them  which  they  are 
incompetent  to  determine,  they  proceed 
(o  MagulMaduwa,  a  hall  elegantly  fitted 
up  near  the  King's  palace,  and  there  enter 
into  the  trial  of  such  causes ;  the  King 
himself  being  present,  and  seated  on  his 
throne. 

Q.  What  laws  existed  antecedent  to 
the  institution  of  the  Government  ? 
,  A.  There  are  ordinances  which  have 
existed  from  ancient  times;  namely, 
that  the  Prince  shall  not  kill  the  King  his 
father,  or  the  Queen  his  mother;— that 
be  shall  not  forsake  the  religion  of  Bood- 
fao,  and  embrace  a  different  religion ;  that 
he  shall  not  put  to  death  any  member  of 
the  priesthood ;— that  he  shall  not  injure 
such  boa-trees  as  may  be  planted  near  any 
temple,  containing  the  image  or  relics  of 
Boodho,  nor  deface  any  part  of  the  temple ; 
—•that  he  shall  not  deprive  any  animal  of 
life ;— that  he  shall  not  commit  theft  or 
adultery ;— that  he  shall  not  utter  a  false- 
hood, or  drink  intoxicating  liquors.  These 
~i  injunctions  were  ordained  previously 
he  institution  of  the  Government. 

•  More  commonly  called  Disavoti. 
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Q,  In  case  the  King  should  be  inclined 
to  act  in  opposition  to  the  above  recited 
ordinances,  is  it  in  the  power  of  the  mi- 
nisters to  prevent  him  ? 

A.  It  is  in  the  power  of  the  ministers 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  improper  conduct  of  a 
King  who  acts  contrary  to  those  ordi- 
nances :  for  instance,  in  a  city  of  Dambo- 
diva,  there  reigned  formerly  a  King,  called 
Porisada,  who  killed  men  secretly,  and 
fed  upon  their  flesh.  This  circumstance: 
having  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  mi- 
nisters and  the  people,  they  assembled  to- 
gether, and  with  many  intreaties  besought 
the  King  to  desist  from  so  savage  a  prac- 
tice; but  being  unable  to  prevail  on  him 
to  discontinue  it,  they  drove  him  out  of 
the  city,  and  elected  another  Prince  to 
rale  in  his  stead.  The  particulars  of  this 
transaction  will  be  found  related  in  the 
books  entitled  Suta  Soma  Tatake. 

Q.  Can  the  King  remove  his  ministers, 
and  take  others  in  their  stead  ? 

A.  If  a  minister  had  been  guilty  of  any 
offence  against  the  King*  or  any  other 
atrocious  crime,  immediately  on  its  being 
proved,  be  may  be  displaced,  and  another 
person  appointed  to  succeed  him;  but 
all  the  ministers  cannot  be  dismissed  at 
once,  unless  there  be  evident  reason  to 
believe  that  they  have  entered  into  a  trea- 
sonable combination  against  the  Sove- 
reign. 

Q.  Can  the  King  set  aside  a  decision 
awarded  by  the  before-mentioned  Court 
of  Justice; 

A.  The  King  has  that  power ;  never- 
theless, in  consideration  of  the  necessity 
Of  supporting  the  religion  and  government, 
if  the  ministers  unanimously  advise  him 
to  adhere  to  the  duties  of  a  king,  as  en- 
joined in  the  books,  he  cannot  annul,  but 
must  confirm  their  decisions. 

Q.  Is  it  true,  that  some  districts  have 
a  power  of  publicly  remonstrating  against 
acts  of  injustice  committed  by  their  ru- 
lers? What  are  the  names  of  those  dis- 
tricts, and  how  far  does  that  power  ex- 
tend ? 

A.  There  are  several  districts,  the  in- 
habitants of  which  possess  the  power  of 
remonstrating  against  any  acts  of  injus- 
tice or  oppression  exercised  towards  them 
by  their  Governors. 

These  districts  are;  1st, Uda I^uwara ; 
2d,  Yali  Nuwara;  3d,  Dumhara;  4th, 
Pansiya  Pattu;  5th,  Matale;  6th,  Ha- 
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7th,  Tun  parrahit;  8th,  to  the  power  of  the  Maha  Disapatis  in 
theirs?  and  are  they  entitled  to  equal 
honors  from  the  men  of  their  own  dis- 
tricts? 

A,  Both  principal  and  inferiorJ)isapa« 
tis  receive  their  appointment  from  the 
King ;  therefore,  there  is  no  distinction 
of.  power  between  them ;  each  can  exer- 
cise authority  in  his  own  disava;  and 
from  first  to  last,  there  is  no  difference.  In 
the  honors  paid  to  them  in  their  own. 
district. 

Q.  Whst  powers  are  vested  in  the  Di- 
sapatis ? 

A,  They  may  hear  causes  in  their  se- 
veral districts;  and  can  inflict  punish- 
ment by  flogging,  fine,  and  imprisonment ; 
but  further  than  this,  their  power  does 
not  extend. 

Q.  Can  each  Disapati  try  and  deter- 
mine suits  instituted  in  his  own  districts  ? 

A.  There  are  some  matters  which  the 
Disapatis  can  try  and  determine  in  their 
own  districts,  and  others  upon  which 
they  cannot  decide. 

Q.  Are  there  any  written  instructions 
to  the  Disapatis,  defining  what  cases  they 
can,  and  what  they  cannot,  try  and  deter- 
mine in  their  own  districts  ? 

A.  There  are  books  that  contain  a  spe- 
cification of  the  matters  which  they  can, 
as  well  as  those  which  they  cannot  decide 
finally. 

Q.  If  a  person  should  find  himself  ag- 
grieved by  a  decision  of  the  Disapati,  can 
he  represent  the  matter  to  the  King  ?  and 
what  is  the  form  of  proceeding  in  such  a> 
case? 

A.  If  a  Disapati  has  given  an  unjust 
decree  against  any  one  of  the  inhabitants 
of  his  district,  the  injured  person  may 
represent  the  circumstances  to  the  King  ; 
and  it  is  usual,  upon  such  an  occasion,  to 
state  the  fact  through  the  two  Adigars : 
nevertheless,  in  some  instances,  the  in- 
formation is  communicated  through  the 
persons  who  are  in  attendance  upon  the 
King.  If  the  complainants  fail  of  accom- 
plishing their  purpose  by  the  means  above 
mentioned,  they  repair  to  the  court  in 
front  of  the  pale  of  the  King's  palace, 
where,  prostrating  themselves  at  ftul 
length,  and  striking  their  children,  tr 
make  them  cry,  they,  with  loud  voci&r 
tions,  call  out  for  redress. 

42.  Have  the  Disapatis  the  power 
trying  and  determining  capital  uses  f 
£2 
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Hewa  harta;  9th,  Uwa.  Their  power 
is  so  great,  as  to  cause  the  removal,  or 
even  the  destruction  of  those  whom  they 
may  discover  to  have  acted  unjustly  to- 
wards them. 

<?.  Have  the  priests  any  concern  in  the 
government  of  the  country  ? 

A,  The  two  chief  priests,  who  preside 
not  only  over  the  priests  of  the  two  great 
temples  which  have  belonged  to  the  city 
of  Candy  from  the  time  of  its  existence, 
bat  likewise  over  all  the  other  priests  m 
Lakdiwa;  as  well  as  the  Sanga  Raja,  or 
Supreme  priests,  to  whom  those  before 
mentioned  are  subordinate;  and  such 
persons  as  are  skilled  in  religious  know- 
ledge ;  may  respectfully  entreat  and  admo- 
nish Ins  Majesty  not  to  depart  from  the 
ten  prescribed  duties  of  a  Sovereign. 

Q.  What  are  the  duties  of  the  first 
and- second  Adigars  ? 

A.  For  the  due  execution  of  the  edict 
issued  by  the  King  to  his  ministers  and 
subjects,  as  weU  as  for  his  Majesty's 
ptotection  and  support,  the  first  Adigar  is 
entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  va- 
liant troops  belonging  to  Udn-Gam  Pane 
and  Kahi-Pullula  districts,  which  are  un- 
-der  his  owu  immediate  authority;  and 
the  second  Adigar  commands  the  no-less 
valiant  troops  belonging  to  his  own  dis- 
tricts of  Palligan-Pahi  and  Katu-Pullute. 
When  the  King  goes  away  from  his  capi- 
tal, one  of  these  Adigars  accompanies 
him,  and  the  other  remains  in  charge  of 
the  city. 

Q.  WhatTis  the  number  of  great  Disa- 
patis, or  chiefs  of  provinces  ? 

A.  The  extensive  Disavas  of  Urva 
Mutale,  Sat  Corly,  and  Satara  Corle,  are 
governed  by  four  Maha  Disapatis* 

Q.  How  many  inferior  Disapatis,  or 
chiefe  of  subordinate  districts  are  there  ? 

4.  There  are  seventeen  inferior  Disa- 
patis, and  their  disavas  are,  1st,  Dum- 
bara;  2d,  Udupalata;  3d,  Bulatgama; 
4tb,  Kotraala;  5th,  Wellasara;  6th, 
Tambankada;  7th,  Madakalalapurva; 
8th,  Putalam;  9th,  Saparagama;  10th, 
Panama;  11th,  Munnessarama ;  12th, 
Tanibalagamu ;  13th,  Kottiaram;  14th, 
Maha  Madige  Cadda ;  15th,  Alud  Madige 
Cadda;  16ih,  Nuware  Kalawiya;  17th, 
Pattipala. 

N     Q.  Is  the  power  of  the  inferior  Disa- 
patis, in  their  respective  districts,  equal 
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A.  Were  they  vested  with  this  power, 
there  wauld.be  no  need  either  of  a  King, 
or  ol.  those  ministers  who  compose  the 
Courts  of  Justice ;  but  so  far  from  one 
single  Dtsapati  possessing  the  power  of 
trying  and  determining  crimes  punishable 
with;  death,  this  -power  does  not  exist 
even  in  the  whole  united  assembly  of  the 
lodges. 

*fl.  If  they'  have  not  the  power,  by 
wtftfm  is  d  sentence  of  death  passed  ? 

A.  No  one  can  be  put  to  death  without 
the  consent  of  the  Ring. 

Q.  Is  there  any  distinct  form  of  trying 
persons  for  crimes  punishable  with  death  ? 

At  There  is  an  equitable  mode  of  ad- 
ministering justice  in  cases  of  this  na- 
ture; which  are  investigated  by  a  tribunal 
composed,  of  the  King  and  the  before 
mentioned  judicial  chiefs. 

£.  WJiat  crimes  .are  punishable  with 
dea#i£  .       . 

jA*  .Those  who  have  molested,  perse- 
cuted, or  killed  their  parents,  teachers; 
priests*  or  any  other  persons  ;  those  Who 
hare  committed  offences  against  the  King ; 
those  who  have  broken  dawn  the  boa- 
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trees,,  or  defaced  the  the  dagabs ;  those 
who  have  stolen  things  belonging  to 
Boodbo,  to  the  gods,  and  to  the  King  ; 
thieves  who  plunder  villages ;  thieves  who 
rob  on  the  road:-^-the  perpetrators  of 
such  crimes  as  these,  are  put. to  death.  / 
Q. '  What  slighter  punishments  are 
awarded  for  lesser  offences  ? 

A.  The  criminals  are  punished  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  offence,  either  by 
cutting  off  their  bands,  feet,  ears,  or 
noses  ;  by  fine,  imprisonment,  or  fettera  5 
in  some  cases,  red  flowers  and  the  bones 
of  oxen  are  suspended  about  the  body  of 
the  culprit,  whose  hands  being  tied  be- 
hind his  back,  he  is  flogged  until  the  skin 
comes  off  upon  the  .rat an,  and  is  then 
conducted  through  the  four  principal 
streets,  preceded  by  the  drum  of  punish- 
ment, which  is  beaten  as  he, goes. along, 
and  he  himself  is  made  to  proclaim  the 
crime  of  which  he  has  beeu  .guilty. 
Sometimes,  such  convicts  are  sent  to  the 
villages  where  fevers  .are  prevalent; 
namely,  Bintaina,  BaduUa»and  Telipaiba* 
These  are  the  .punishments  inflicted  on 
the  perpetrators  of  crimes  mat  capital. 
( To  be  wncivded  in  our  M*Q 
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MASSACRE   OF  THE  ENGLISH  AT  JUDDA,  JUNE  6th.  178*1 


I  am  heartily  terry  to  advise  you  of 
the-  melancholy  accident  that  befel  us 
here  on  June  6th,  Mr.  Hill  having  com* 
plated  hie  business  on  the  5th,  had  sent 
his  household  necessaries  en  board  the 
Margaret  which  was  gone  a  little  way  out 
of  terbour  in  readiness  to  sail,  when  on  an 
invifttjan  JtomCapts.Dalgleish  and  Franck- 
land  her,  went  ashore»  and  resolved  un- 
fortunately 40  stay -all  eigfajt  at*eur  house,. 
There  bad  been  *  great  mortality  among 
the  Lascars  on  hoard  his  ship,  and**  dif- 
ferent times  fine  or  six  of  them  died,  and 
asjthey  were  Musulma**  the  nest  buried 
them  after  their  em  manner,  and  being 
atneeaeiK  and  not  aoqnainted  with  the 
place^inateadaf  carrying  them  ashore  as 
usual,  buried  them  uponamaU  islands  .or 
shoes*,  which  ere'  sometimes  loverflown, 
and  as  I  suppose  their  graves  not  seieg 
very  deep  the  water  washed  >ewai*he 
sand  and  discovered  some  of  the  dead 
bodies  to  the  fishermen  who  came  that 


way;  they  immediately  went  on  shore  and 
noised  it  about  town,  that  the  ltaglisb 
murdered  the  Musulmans  on  board  their 
ships  and  sent  them  ashore  on  desolate 
islands,  where  they  lay  unhUried  or  were 
founil  floating  on  uhe  waves ;  complaints 
and  accusations*) .this effect  were  report* 
ed  to  the  Bashaw,  who  answered  be  would 
ingwVe  about  it,  and  accordingly  sent  (or 
the  Serangs  or  Moor  officers  and  others* 
who  told  him  that  all  the  Musulmans  on 
board  the  Masgaret  had  always  been  used 
very  well,  and  that  the  people  who  were 
dead,  died  a  natural  death,,  and  that  they 
were  buried  with,  all  rtfce  ceremony  they 
were  masters  04  and  jas  well  as  the  na- 
ture of  4he  ground  wfluld  permit;  tee 
Bashaw  .told  them  thai  if  any  died  on 
board  for  the  future  they  must  send  them 
them  ashore  to  he  buried.  It  happened 
thefcons  -o|  the  Moormen,  died  the.day 
Mr.  HiM  staid  en  chore*  intending  to  re- 
turn and  sail  in  the  morning,  the  corpse 
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at  the  Bashaw's  order,  was  brought  on 
shore  in  order  to  satisfy  the  populace ;  as 
soon  as  it  was  landed,  the  mob  came 
round,  and  every  one  ready  to  give  his 
judgment,  some  said  his  neck  was  broke, 
others  his  legs  and  arms,  others  that  his 
eyes  had  been  put  out  with  red  hot  irons, 
and  many  such  ridiculous  assertions,  and 
in  general  all  agreed  that  he  was  murder- 
ed. Immediately  tbey  took  up  the  body 
and  away  they  carried  it  to  shew  it  to 
the  Bashaw ;  he  reprimanded  them  se- 
verely (particularly  *ome  Janizaries  that 
were  there  and  bade  them  be  quiet  until 
he  had  sent  for  some- Moormen  out  of  the 
ship  to  inquire  how  this  man  came  by  his 
death,)  but  this  did  not  appease  them  ; 
tbey  immediately  leaving  him  came  into 
town,  and  called  out,  a  musulman  killed 
without  reason  by  Fringis  (or  Christians) ; 
and  one  and  all  took  up  their  arms,  espe- 
cially the  Janizaries,  who  seemed  to  be  the 
great  incendiaries,  and  immediately  went 
to  the  house  in  which  Mr.  Hill  had  lived  ; 
but  .finding  he  was  gone  thence,  tbey  pro- 
ceeded in  a  tumultuous  body  to  our  house, 
so  that  about  two  p.  m.  dinner  being  just 
ended,  the  partakers  whereof  were  Messrs. 
R»  Francklaud,  Alexander  Dalgleish, 
Thomas  Hill,  W.  Morcom,  R.  Banoby, 
and  myself,  we  were  alarmed  with  an  un- 
common noise  in  the  streets,  upon  which 
we  ran  to  the  windows  and  saw  a  conflu- 
ence of  people  approaching  our  great  gates 
with  naked  swords,  and  other  weapons ; 
which  very  much  surprised  us,  as  we  knew 
of  no  previous  provocation.  We  immedi- 
ately sent  down  our -linguist  to  inquire 
into  the  affair,  whom  they  insulted  by 
pulling  off  his  turband,  and  at  last  fired 
on  him,  so  that  he  at  last  fled  to  an  adja- 
cent house,  where  he  was  protected.  This 
sight  did  not  a  little  deject  us,  the  mob 
advancing  called  out  to  us,  we  must  either 
turn  our  religion  or  die;  we  then  called  to 
our  soldiers  to  secure  the  gates,  but  as  we 
could  put  no  great  confidence  in  their  in- 
tegrity, nor  in  the  strength  of  our  gates, 
we  concluded  upon  every  person's  making 
hie  eseape  in  the  best  mannner  be  could. 
Two  gentlemen  went  down  to  the  door 
which  was  broke  in,  and  they  were  killed 
by  the  mob,  who  now  came  running  up 
stairs  andfefl  upon  the  rest  of  the  gentle- 
men, Mr.  Franckland  jumped  down,  and 
in  die  fell  broke  his  thigh,  then  they  hn- 
medhHelykffled  him-,  they  also  killed  Mr. 
Dalgleish  and  four  or  five  more,  but  I  and 
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Mr.  Fnllerton,  and  the  linguist  hid  our- 
selves and  escaped.  Benjamin  Adams  con- 
cealed himself  for  about  two  hours  and 
then  ran  naked  into  the  street,  where  a 
Turk  stoped  him,  gave  hrm  bis  own  coat, 
and  sent  him  on  board  the  ship.  Mr. 
Hill  was  not  killed  outright,  but  was 
wounded  in  many  places,,  surviving  two  or 
three  days.  Some  of  them  were  shot  on 
the  tops  of  houses,  others  mangled  and 
eat  to  pieces,  in  the  most  inhuman  mea- 
ner ;  in  fine,  so  quick  was  the  massacre, 
that  in  less  than  the  space  of  half  an  boor 
from  the  first  assault,  the  above  gentle- 
men, and  three  Portuguese  belonging  to 
us,  were  killed;  myself  it  pleased  God  to 
preserve  in  a  most  miraculous  manner? 
though  1  was  within  ten  yards  of  Mr. 
Hill  during  the  whole  scene  of  this  bloody 
treatment.  About  5  o'clock  p.  m.  when 
the  mob  was  dispersed,  I  got  out  of  a  win- 
dow in  the  place  where  I  lay  concealed, 
and  got  into  a  house  where  1  lay  concealed 
till  the  Kebaia  arrived,  whose  protection  J 
claimed.    . 

After  the  massacre  was  over,  the  so*, 
diers  and  mob  plundered  the  house,  broke 
open  godowns,  chests;  and  every  de- 
pository, and  took  away  all  the  money, 
goods,  &c.  as  in  an  instant,  plundering 
whatever  they  found ;  the  governor,  when 
these  barbarities  were  over,  secured,  the 
ships  with  two  or  three  hundred  Turks  ; 
he  also  seized  all  that  had  robbed  and 
plundered  the  house  to  the  number  of  two 
hundred,  and  made  them  deliver  back  all 
their  tbievings;  several  being  obstinate 
and  refusing  to  refund,  the  Bashaw  order- 
ed them  to  be  pinched  with  hot  iron* 
until  they  complied,  by  this  means  he  re- 
covered  most  of  tfre  goods  and  money'; 
it  appeared  that  above  40,000  dofthtra  ted 
been  taken  from  the-  house,  which  .were 
mostly  recovered.  Some  suspect  that  the 
Bashaw  was  at  the  bottom  of  ail  this, 
particularly  as  it  is  asserted,  that  his  JaA 
nizaries  were  amoog  the  most  active,  also 
that  the  principal  men  in  the  country  re- 
paired to  the  governor  and  blamed  Ms 
proceedings.  However  that  may  be, 
every  thing  is  delivered  to  the  persotts 
of  each  ship  respectively,  taking  receipts 
that  they  have  all.  The  Turks  are  now 
withdrawn  ;  but  our  people  are  forbid  to 
Stir  until  the  Grand  Signior'B  pleasure  be 
known.  The  lascars  went  all  away  on  thfe 
occasion. 
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ON  THE  RESTORATION  OF  LEARN- 

ING  IN  THE  EAST; 

By  Charles  Grant,  Jun.  Esq  M.P.  M.A. 

and  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College. 

(Continued  from  page  552,  Vol,  III.) 

Go,  count  thy  spoils,  thy  trophies  grim 

rehearse, 
Three  brothers  murder'd,  and  a  father's 

curse: 
Go,  rear  the  musnud  o'er  the  gasping 

mound 
Of  trampled  hosts,  while  India  weeps 

around : 
On  Hindoo  shrined  thy  bigot  fury  pour, . 
And  quench  the  darts  of  sharp  Remorse 

in  gore. 
Tis  done.    Lo  Persecution  lights  from 

'       far      ' 
Her  streaming  fires,  and  terrors  worse 

than  war ! 
Where  mystic  hymnings  awed  the  mid- 
night air, 
Strange  sounds,  that  breathe  or  that  in* 

filet  despair, 
Are  neartl.  The  despot,  throned  in  Wood, 

presides 
O'er  havock's  work,  and  all  the  ruin 

guides. 
As  from  the  realms  that  own  stern  Ya- 

.    1  nja*s*  sway, 
Some  fierce  Asura  rushes  to  the  day  j 
While  swift  his  wheels  divide  the  deeps 

on  high, 
The  clouds,  like  wreaths  of  foam,  arouud 

them  fly : 
TYideasbeglares,  his  eyeballs  scatter  woe, 
And  terror  lightens  from  his  clanging  bow. 
Alas!  how  dark  the  baleful  ruins 
. .  spread  1 
What  filial  tears  the  sons  of  Seienceshcd  I 
While  in  each  bower  the  widow**  Arts 

repine, 
And  Learning  ciasp»,ber  violated,  soring. 
Sid  on  Ms  staff,  'mid  Casi'sf  blasted 

scenes, 
Himself  how  fallen  t  the  aged  Pandeeti 


•.  Yama  U  the  judge  of  Hell.  The  Asuras,  or 
evil  Genii,  art-  under  his  dominion, 

t  Css i  is  a  name  of  Benares,  the  principal  eeat 
of  Hindoo  learning. 

t  Pandeet  is  a  Hindoo  doctor  or  professor  of 
learning. 


'  Exalts  th*  insulted  Vedas§  high  in  air, 

And  prays,  and  pours  his  soul  into  the 
prayer : 

'«  Say  why,  Narayen[|,  while  thy  votary 
weeps, 

"  Thus  wrapt  in  dumb  repose  thy  thun- 
der sleeps  ? 

"  Oh,  where  that  arm,  with  countless 
trophies  crown'd, 

41  In  heaven's  dread  lists  o'er  vanquish** 
Gods  renowu'd ;. 

«'  Whose  vengeance  dash'd  proud  iUhu'sf 
impious  crest, 

"  And  tore,  with  lion*»  fangs,  the  tyrant 
breast?" 

In  vain,  O  sage,  thou  weep'st  tby  coun- 
try's fate : 

E'en  now  new  woes  her  wasted  plains 
await. 

Tis  ever  thus,— one  ravage  urges  more  ; 

Warriors,  like  vultures,  track  the  scent  of 
gore. 

Still  fight  to  fight,  to  battle  battle  leads, 

Still  conqueror  to  conqueror  succeeds ; 

While  states  unwounded  long  remain  se- 
cure j 

A  bleediug  empire  is  resistless  lure, 
ft  Hark !  'tis  a  voice  on  Mesbed's$£ 
holy  walls.  [calls. 

His  fierce  Afshars§§  impetuous    Nadir 

$  The  Vedat  are  the  tacred  book*  of  the  Hin- 
doos, and  are  supposed  to  have  been  promulgated 
by  Brahma  at  the  creation.  They  are  few  in  num- 
ber, and  were  first  reduced  to  writing  by  Vyaaa,  a 
celebrated  sage,  (mentioned  in  a  succeeding  part 
of  the  poem)  about  1100  B,  C.  It  seems  to  be 
now  agreed  that  the  fourth  Veda  is  of  a  much 
later  date  than  the  other  three. 

|  Narayen,  or  Vishnu,  h>  the  second  person  of 
the  Hindoo  Triad,  which  is  composed  of  Brahma, 
Vishnu,  and  Seeva.  VUhnu  means  *  The  Pre- 
server ;*  and  he  Is  said  to  have  frequently  become 
incarnate,  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  his  wor- 
shippers from  oppression, 

5  Rahu  was  one  of  the  Asura,  who,  in  order 
to  drink  the  amrita  or  nectar,  assumed  the 
shape  of  a  good  Genius,  but  was  slain  by  Vishnu. 

••  The  fourth  descent  of  the  Deity  incarnate* 
in  Hindoo  mythology,  was  in  a  form  half  Hon, 
half  man,  for  the  destruction  of  a  tyrant  rajah. 

ft  The  following  lines  give  a  general  sketeh  of 
the  route  of  Nadir's  conquests. 

tt  Meshed  means  "  the  tomb  of  mactyrs."  [*It 
is  the  capital  of  Khoraaan,  and  was  the  city  from 
which  Nadir  first  went  forth  to  conqueet  by  iiia 
own  authority,  and  which  he  mad*  the  principal 
eeat  of  government.  f^  ( 

\\  Afahars,  the  tribe  to  which  Nadir  belonged. 
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From  GebaTs  mountains,   whose    rude 

summits  shade 
Nobarend's*  dark  and  melancholy  glade ; 
From  fragrant  Persia,  gemm'd  with  orient 

flowers ; 
From  Seistan's  mines  Of  gold  and  palmy 

bowers; 
From    thirsty    Kerman,    and   Balsara's 

strand, 
Where  Suso's  lawns  to  western  suns  ex- 
pand, 
Swells  the  disastrous  sound  to  Media's 

▼ales, 
Where  health  on  Tabrizf  breathes  with 

nil  her  gates ; 
To  wild  Araxes'  yet  untam'd  career, 
And  Teflis,  to  the  nymphs  of  Georgia  dear. 
Thy  sons,  Shirvaun,  have  heard  on  Ba- 
ca's shore, 
And  Derbend's£  iron  barrier  frowns  no 

more; 
While  the  proud  Russ§,  on  Neva's  banks 

aghast, 
Starts  at  the  echoes  of  the  distant  blast, 
Back  the  dread  echoes  coll  through  dimes 

of  day ; 
Kings  shrink  to  dust,  and  armies  fade 

away : 
High  Caridahar,  en  eastern  ramparts  bold, 
imperial  Gaznl,  seat  of  monarchs  old, 
Cower  at  the  peal;  astonish'dCabul  yields, 
Lahore  recoils  through  all  her  floating|| 

fields. 
Ah !  be  the  shadows  deep  on  Karnal's^ 


There,  there,  the  towering  pride  of  Delhi 
bleeds. 
Bat  e'en  when,  far  from  India's  ravag*d 
wastes, 
To  other  deaths  impatient  Nadir  hastes, 
Still  social  war,  in  gloomy  wrath  array'd, 
Succeeds  the  fury  of  the  Persian  blade : 

+  Nohavcnd,  the  scene  of  the  last  decisive  bat- 
tle, which  listed  for  three  days,  between  the  Per- 
situ*  and  Arabs,  and  terminated  the  empire  of 
the  former,  in  the  seventh  century. 

t  Tabriz  or  T&uris,  remarkable  for  the  purity 
*t  its  air.  Its  name  imports  that  it  can  never  be 
nfected  by  any  contagions  disorder. 

t  The  ancient  Caspiae  Pprts,  calledby  theTuxki, 
The  9ate  of  Iron. 


*  The  Russian  sent  *n  embassy  to  Nadir. 

\  Uhore  U  watered  %f  the  five  branches  of  the 
IMS',  and  Ik  thence*  called  Panjab. 

f  sXnrjasU  thirtjr  Jttflnea.  from  Delhi.  Hese 
^ftnfbtithwdcsialte  battle  between  Nadir  and 
Mahommed  the  Mogul  emperor. 


As  when  the  lightning  rush'd  along  the 
wind, 

-Toiich'd  by  its  stroke,  the  mountainflames 
behind. 

From  realm  to  realm  the  howl  of  havoc* 
swells, 

As  lawless  rage  or  rebel  pride  Impels : 

Beneath  th'  usurper's"  irantie  sceptre 
'  bow*d, 

How  droop  thy  hallowAd  vales,  romantic 
.Oudel 

Bahar  wears  mournfully  the  servile  chains ; 

And  tyranny  o'erwhelms  fair  Hoogley's 
plains. 

Ah,  beauteous  Cashmere*,  love's  en- 
chanting vale ! 

What  new  Abdallahf  shall  thy  woes  be- 
wail ? 

In  vain  thy  snowy  mountains  swelling 
round, 

For  Peace  alone  would  guard  the  holy 
ground : 

Oh,  once  for  thee  the  rosy-fingerM  Hours 

Wove  wreaths  of  joy  in  Pleasuie's  echoing 
bowers; 

Once  round  thy  limpid  stream  and  scent- 
ed grove, 

The  haunts  of  Fancy,  Freedom  loved  to 
rove ; 

And,  moulded  by  the  hand  of  young  De> 
aire, 

Thy  daughters  shone  amid  the  virgin  choir : 

Not  fair  Circassia  touch' d  her  blooming 
race 

With  tints  so  tender  of  impassion'd  grace, 

With  all  their  glances  wove  such  artless 
wiles, 

-Or  breath'd  such  brightness  round  their 
angel  smiles. 


•  The  Vale  of  Cashmere  is  the  favourite  theme 
of  profnse  panegyric  with  all  eastern  authors  and 
travellers.  It  is  called  the  Paradise  of  the  Vast. 
Among  other  excellencies,  H  was  famous  for  the 
beauty  of  its  inhabitants,  for  its  plane  trees  and 
roses.  Before  the  Mahomtttcdan  conquest  of  ln- 
•dia,.  it  waa  celebrated  for  th*  learning  of  its  Bra- 
mins.  In  the  dismemberment  of  the  Mogul  Em- 
pire, it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Afghans  (17M). 
Mr.  Poster,  who  travelled  there  in  ma*  describes 
it  as  in  the  most  wretched  state.  The- wit,  gaiety, 
and  virtues  of  the  inhabitants  have  declined  with 
their  commerce  and  prosperity.  At  the' time  Mr. 
Foster  saw  it;  it  was-  suffering  the'  severest  atro- 
cities from  the  Afghan  governor,  who  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  the  moat  abominable  savages 
that  ever  oppressed  any  coftntry.  See  Fotter's 
TnnelM,  Vol.  I.    Alio  Be*****  Tntett, 

t  A  celebrated  Persian  poet,  who  died  A.  P. 
1MB* 
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st  the  tyrant's  frown  those  beauties 
die; 

Fled  Is  the  smile,  and  rank  the  speaking 
eye :  * 

Nor  harp  nor  carol  warbles  through  the 
glade, 

Nor  pensile  M*e  notes  soothe  the  plane- 
tree  shade; 

But  the  steel'd  savage  revels  in  thy  woes, 

And  round  his  temples  twines  thy  bright- 
est rose. 

Science  and  Learning  deck  thy  scenes  no 
more, 

But  heavily  some  safer  spot  explore : 

Yet  not  t6  Varanasi's  loved*  retreat 

The  exiles  bend  their  melancholy  feet : 

There,  too,  the  ruffian  spear  and  step 
profane, 

Fnom  shrines  long  ekerish'd,  scare  the 
sister  train. 

Through  every  shade  the  horror  rolls 
around, 

And  *  war-worn  India  bleeds  at  every 
wound : 

Indignant  Learning  droops  her  blasted 
Head, 

Her  noblest  worthies  mingled  with  the 
demit 

No  more  to  awful  thought  the  soul  as- 
pires, ' 

But  grief  extinguishes  the  Muse's  fires : 

No  more,  while  all  her.  listening  groves 
rejoice, 

Enraptur'd  Wisdom  lifts  th'  instructing 
voice; 

Nor  Knowledge  gives  her  philosophic  eye 

To  read  the  blaziug  wonders  of  the  sky  5 

UomanVd  the  stars  df  morn  or  evening 
glow, 

And  suns  unnotic'd  arch  the  showery 
bow: 

A  dumb  despair  weighs  down  the  Arts 
sublime, 

And  Taste  and  Genius  fly  the  tadden'd 
dime. 

Ill  fated  India.! 

known 
The  sage's  voice,  and  harp's  enraptur'd 

tone; 
Oft  have  thy  proud  pagodas  heard  the 

.  sound 
Of  hallow'd  miaMrelay,  wide  warhUng 

round ; 
* "         .  —       . '  : "  1    ■■.■!".' 
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yet  thy  pUins  have 


And  Learning's  footsteps  printed  every 
vale,  [bewail. 

Where  Jusnnaht  waves  their  long-lost  joys 
E'en  when  thy  towers  eonfess'd  the  ty- 
rant's pride,  ^ 
Thy  native  arts  the  Moslem  spear  defied : 
Oft,  as  it  gleam'd  around,  from  age  to  age, 
The  smile  of  Learning  sooth'd  the  battle's 

rage: 
Oft,  while  the  sceptre  graced  seme  mild- 
er name,  [fame. 
Thy  gladden'd  Genius  sprung  jto  ancient 
Though  fain  the  soog  thy  varying  fates 

would  trace, 
And  tell  the  triumphs  of  thy  subject  race, 
What  arts  reviving  mark'd  each  glorious 

reign, 
What  poets  waked  the  tributary  strain  ; 
What  thoughts  divine,  and  Fancy's  glau- 

cingray, 
Consol'd  the  rigours  of  a  foreign  sway : ' 
More  pleased,  the  Muse  to  earlie?  years 
ascends,  [bends, 

And  o'er  the  steps  of  kings  and  sages 
Thy  native  kings  and  sages  all  thy  own, 
Wise  in  the  grove,   or  mighty  on  the 
throne.  [displays, 

Where  Time  remote  his  shadowy  troop 
She  hears  the  voices  of  departed  days.  ' 
Age  blest  with  all  that  life  or  decks,  or 
cheers,  [deans. 

Refines*  instructs,  ennobles,  soothes,  en- 
Then  rose  tbe  triple   Ramasf,   names 

adorM, 
To  wield  alike  the  sceptre  and  the  sword. 
Then  thought  Gautamif,  India's  peerless 

boast, 
Bright  leader  of  the  philosophic  host : 
Tho'  ages  interpos'd  their  darVning  flight, 
His  distant  beams  illnm'd  the  Stagirite.  * 
(To  bt  continued  J 

t  Of  the  three  Ramas,  two  were  universally  al- 
lowed to  be  Avatars,  or  incarnations  of  the  Dejty  % 
and  the  third  was  also  •unnoted  to  be  en.  The 
most  celebrated  is  Rama  Chandra,  (though  they 
all  probably  represent  but  one  hero)  a  great  legis- 
lator and  conqueror.  Ilis  age  is  fixed  by  Sir  W. 
Jones  3800  years  ago.  It  was  the  sra  of  universal 
improvement. 

t  Probably  the  most  ancient  founder  or  a  philo- 
sophical school.  The  following  lines  refer  to.  a 
tradition  mentioned  by  Sir  W,  Jones,  that  "among 
"other  Indian  curiosities,  which  Calllsthenea 
«  transmitted  to  hit  noele  (Aristotle},  was  a  tech. 
"  nice*  system  of  logic,  Jbc^  supposed  to  btdnu-  ' 
tansi's,  and  perhaps  the  foundation  of  the  Aftstc 
tslian  method,— git  W,  Joans  speUjjtt  Gttsnts, 
with  the  acoant  on  the  first  syllable.  The  accent 
is  here  transferred,  to  render  the  word,  more  agree. 
able  to  English  ears.   It^alaosncJt  Gaatanj. 
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Mr.  Mills' s  History  of  Muhamma- 
danism,  Sfc. 

(Cmehtded  from  page  56%  a/  Vol,  111.) 

Vs  reviewing  the  change  of  political  do- 
minion, and  the  destruction  of  social  life, 
which  the  conquests  of  Zingis  and  Timour 
created,  the  mind  is  restless  and  discon- 
tented with  a  mere  detail  of  the  battles 
which  these  destroyers  fought,  and  the 
cities  which  they  plundered.  The  domi- 
nion of  Timour  embraced  an-  extent  of 
territory,  far  greater  than  the  provinces 
pillaged  by  Zingis ;  the  empire  of  Timour. 
reaching  as  it  did  from  the  Irtish  and 
Volga  to  the  Persian  gulph,  and  from  the 
Ganges  to  Damascus  and  the  Archipelago, 
fell  with  its  founder.  But  the  sons  and 
£uece3sors  of  Zingis  maintained  and  en- 
larged their  inheritance.  The  great  qua- 
lities of  the  warrior  dwelt  in  both  these 
Tartarian  heroes.  Courage  unrelazed  by 
prosperity,  and  invincible  by  misfortune, 
minds  fertile  in  resources,  and  undeviat- 
ing  from  their  march  of  ambition,  pre- 
sented fair  claims  to  the  conquest  of  the 
world.  When  once  the  banner  of  war 
was  unfurled,  Timour  was  inexorable  in 
his  purpose  of  destruction.  The  fourth 
law  of  Zingis  declares  that  peace  should 
not  be'  granted,  unless  to  a  suppliant 
enemy.  The  book  of  nature  alone  was 
open  to  both  barbarians,  since  neither 
could  read  or  write.  Zingis  knew  the 
Mogul  dialect  alone,  but  Timour  spoke 
the  Persian  and  Turkish  languages  with 
fluency  And  dehghte*  in  the  conversation 
of  the  learned.  When  the  city  of  Sfciraz 
submitted  to  his  arms*  he  commanded 
Hafiz,  the  celebrated  Persian  poet,  to  ap- 
pear before  him.  In  pleasant  allusion  to 
a  most  beautiful  stanza,  be  enquired  by 
what  right  the  Author  had  declared,  he 
would  give  the  royal  cities  of  Bokhara 
and  Samarcand  tor  a  mole  on  the  cheek  of 
bis  mistress  ?  «**  Can  the  gifts  of  Hafiz 
*'  ever  impoverish  Timour?"  was  the 
reply  of  the  Auacreon  of  Persia ;  and  the 
Prince  of  Scythja,  touched  by  the  elegance 
of  the  compliment,  rewarded  him  with 
protection,  in  the  city. of  Karakorum, 
Zingis  and  his  successors  partook  of  the 
simple  fare  of  Scythian  huntsmen,  the 
roasted  sheep  and  the  milk  of  the  cow  or 
mare,  and  at  the  same  time  distributed  to 
their  soldiers,  the  gold  and  silver  of  the 
subjugated  nations.  In  Timour' s  palace 
at  Sahtareand,  sometimes  were  seen  the 
fiefthian  festivities  of  Attila  and  Zingis ; 
at  other  times  the  richness  and  magnifi- 
Asiatic  Journ.— No.  19. 


cence  of  the  Othman  court.  In  his  pauses 
from  the  great  work  of  destruction,  he 
invited  to  Samarcand  the  professors  qf 
the  elegant  arts,  who  exhausted  their  ge- 
nius in  embellishing  a  city  in  the  wilds' 
and  deserts  of  Tartaryi  To  the  court  of 
the  successors  of  Zingis,  ambassadors 
from  the  princes  of  Europe  and  Asia  de- 
precated the  vengeance  of  the  great  Khan, 
and  the  fate  of  the  representative  of  St» 
Peter  was  decided  in  a  town,  on  the  . 
northern  borders  of  China.  Round  the 
throne  of  Samarcand,  were  assembled  the 
ministers  of  the  trembling  kings  of  Russia, 
Tartary,  India,  Egypt,  and  Arabia;  and 
the  present  of  tapestry  from  Henry  III. 
king  of  Castile,  exceeded  in  elegance  and 
beauty  the  works  of  Asiatic  artists  on 
the  silk  of  Artena.  In  the  code  of  laws 
of  Zingis,  we  may  admire  the  care  that  is 
taken  to  preserve  the  public  peace,  by  con- 
fining the  election  of  the  Khan  to  the 
princes  of  the  royal  family,  and  the  chiefs 
of  the  tribes;  and  the  savages  of  Scythia 
were  held  in  social  order,  by  the  dread  of 
the  punishment  of  death,  on  the  commis- 
sion of  the  crimes  of  murder,  adultery, 
perjury,  and  the  theft  of  an  horse  or  ox. 
In  the  intervals  of  war,  Timour  redressed 
the  cemplaftits  of  the  aggrieved,  rertloVed 
oppressive  governors,  and  commissioned 
the  doctors  of  the  law  and  church  into 
all  the  provinces  of  his  empire,  to  dis- 
tribute the  blessings  of  his  justice  and  be- 
neficence. The  religion  of  Zingis  was  th* 
purest  deism,  yet  the  Christians,  the  Jews, 
the  Muhammedans,  aujl  the  Idolaters, 
preached  and  prayed  in  undisturbed  secu- 
rity ;  and  exemption  from  taxes  and  war 
distinguished  the  Rabbi,  the  Imam,  and 
the  priest.  Timour  was  a  Muselman  of 
the  sect  of  AH ;  his  scrupulous  attention 
to  the  external  rites  of  his  religion,  and 
his  habit  of  retirement  for  purposes  of 
devotion,  made  him  respected  by  the  peo- 
ple as  an  instrument  of  Providence.  Id 
honour  of  the  God  of  battles  who  had 
overthrown  the  idolatrous  nations  of 
Scythia.  Timour  built  a  magnificent  mos- 
que in  Samarcand.  In  the  course  of  an 
audience,  with  which  in  Aleppo  he  ho- 
noured, the  Sonnite  doctors  of  the  mosque, 
he  enquired  who  were  the  truest  martyrs, 
the  followers  of  Muhammed,  or  the  dis- 
ciples of  AH  ?  A  dextrous  casuist  avoid- 
ed the  question,  by  replying  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Koran,  that  the  motive,  not 
the  eusiga,  nonetHntes  the  martyr,  and 
that  the  Moslems  of  either  party,  who 
fight  only  for  the  glory  of  God,  may  de- 
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serve  that  sacred  appellation.  He  affect- 
ed that  his  religious  leal  was  shocked  at 
the  devotion  to  pleasure*  Of  the  emirs 
of  Syria,  and  at  their  jiegject  of  houors 
due  tb  the  dead.  A  nrausoTeum  of  mar- 
ble, adorned  with  scalptwesj  -ym  imme- 
diately raised  in  Damascus,Qy«rthe.tom,p« 
of  the  holy  wives  of  the  prophet.  So 
dreadful  were  tile  massacre*  and  cruelties 
of  Zingis,  thU  thehfotorian  e%erly  casts 
over  this  ptortof.  his  subject  the  pall  Of 
oblivion,  an^ Jeaves  it  to  the  general  in- 
ception of  hiij,  readers.  J4  You  behold .  nie 
"  hei^e^etfctiinit'rfTfmour  r^tiie  pros- 
trate citiieu  ©£  Damascus,  r*  a  poor, 
".  lame)'  dtferepifl  mortal.  I1  am  not  a 
"  man  of  Wood,  andiQou!  kwws  tjiat  ifi 
*'t  all  my  war*  t  have  never  J»een  thcag- 
"gressor.^  /ftiUymi  of  miserable  vic- 
tims, lrowever,: '  were  sacrificed*  at  his 
command,  aiid  eMer?  great  city  of  the 
East  fejt  for  years. the  loss  of  population. 
Human  bodies,  curatory  piled  to.  an  ijn- 
meuse  height,  marked  the  nrojrress  of^his 
coho^uebts  ;  vand  two  several  pyramids  on 
the  roadto  Ifelhi,  of  one  hitnrdrWf  "thoiii- 
saud,  and  o&  the  ruins  o£  the1  venerable 
city  of  Uagdaj^  o4'.niu«ty  thousand  hea^H^ 
gratified  his  unnatural /iiocity.  The  ii*- 
dignation  of  the  Persians  against  these 
invaders, 'occasioned  the  murder  bf  a  few 
Moguls  iu  the  streets  of  Ityajxkn.  Bat 
the  conquered)  people  repented  their  jm- 
perfect  submission,  and  the  &ulls  of  se- 
venty thousand  Persians  were  pife<Un  tne 
form  of  towers,  in  the  principal  squares  of 
the  city*  '"  t  .."'.,'" 

There  is  one  great  and  singular 
©tuition  in  this  chapter,  or  rather 
in  the  work  it; self.  Not  a  syllable  is 
said  respecting  the  attempts  of  the 
Christian  princes  to  overthrow  the 
alarming  power  of  the  professors 
of  the  'Moslem  faith;  but  a  bold 
assertion  is  made,,  that  the  subject 
of  the  Crusades  is  rather  a  part  of 
Christian  than  of  Muhamnadan 
history.  A  new  way  this  of  getting 
Over  a  difficulty*  Of  this  spirit  of 
indolence  {for  what  other  .cause 
can  we  assign  ?)  happily  we  have 
not  many  '  proofs1  in  the  present 
work.  Mr.  Mills  perhaps  suppos- 
ed that  as  the  efforts  of  the  Chris: 
tians  produced  no  lasting  or  import 
tant  change  in  the  Asiatic  worlds 
they  claimed  not  therefore  his'  par- 
ticular notice,  , 
.  from  the  historical-  matter* 
which  ^occupies  the  first  part  of 
this  Volume,  we  proceed  to  that  of 
a  theological  and  literary  descrip- 
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tion.    The  literary  history  of  the 
Koran  (a  subject  as  curious  as  way 
which  ever  occupied  the  notice  o* 
the  learned)  is  detailed  with  mi* 
nuteness  and  accuracy*    The  note 
on  the  Cufic  manuscripts  deserves 
the  attention  o£  the.  Wetsteiris  and 
©tfesbachs  of  '  the  Muhammadan 
standard  of  faith.     The  theologi- 
cal, moral  and  juridical  content* 
of.  this  important  volume  are  ana* 
ty«ed  with  peculiar  attention  to 
comprehensiveness    and    brevity. 
Indeed  the  author  appears  to  have 
bent, the  whole   strength   of   hi* 
mind  to  this  chapter,    and  it  is 
therefore  fhaf ,  to  which  we  would 
particularly  direct  the  attention  of* 
the  reader  .*  The  knowledge  dis- 
played* of  the  Mtthammadsn  law 
i*  ^xtendvey  an*  k  is  brougM 
h)fa$&  'to  every  man's,  bosom  by 
illustrations,  from  the    codes   of 
p£her<  nations  in  their  detail  and 
general  principles.     The  disserta- 
tion*, or*'  the  intermediate  state  or 
the  soul  is  profound.  .  We  admire 
for  their  elegance  his  remarks  on* 
wine  and  games,  and  particularly 
those  on  chess.    The  account  of 
the   pilgrimage  to  Mecca  might 
have  been  rendered  more  eutej- 
taining  had  the  travels  of  Ali  Beyi 
been  perused;  but  Mr.  Mills  drt 
every  possible  occasion  draws  from 
the  stores  of  his  magnus  Apollo, 
Ebcock,  and  when  they  fail  not,  he 
appears,  to  consider  it  impiety  to* 
defer  to  any  other  authority.  From 
this  chapter  we  make  but  one  ex- 
tract ;  it  comprises  his  general  re- 
actions on  the  Koran* 

J  A  successful  promulgation  to  tfce  world*' 
of  speculations,  which  heaven  never  au- 
thorised Or  revealed,  upon  the  state,  of. 
man  with  his  creator,  excites  &e  ridicule 
of  the  philosopher,  at  t)be  credulity  of  the 
vulgar,  and  the  indignation  of  thamora-, 
Kstat  the  aadacity  of  trifling'  witn  man- 
kind, upon  matters  of  an  importance,  so 
nigh  -aurt  *  solemn.  Bat  a  system  of  reji- 
gjoi\,  although,  its  claims  to.  a  divine  ori- 
gin are  felse,  may  contain  many  wise  and 
saluiarf  truths  in  theolojay  ahd  morals, 
ftullafafya  docfrkk  est,  qua  non  a  liquid 
veripermimckt.  lb  the  Koran,  wo  £tu! 
the  acknowledgement  of  adeitv,  to  whom 
are  attributed  ;  those   infectious  whiih 
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-reason  faintly  imagines,  nndwhich  Chris- 
tianity rerealed.  The'  tfbject  of  a  Mu- 
nammadan's  adoration  is  pure.  No 
*'  elegant  mythology,"  as  Mr.  Gibbon,' 
with  his  usual  sneer  against  Christianity, 
calls  the  abominable  system  of  heathen 
superstition ;  no  celestial  ners<mificatk>ns 
of  the  human  passions  snlly  the  holiness 
of  the  Moslem's  faith.  A  few  ceremonies, 
.  however  trifling  and  absurd  they  may  tie, 
art  less  disgusting  to  our  feelings,  and  de- 
grading to  our  nature,  than' the  immola- 
tion of  meu,  or  the  exposition  of  their 
children.  The  Paradise  offered  to  the 
Arabian  was  sensual,  it  Is  true,  but  it 
otuld  hot  be  attained  without  the  previous 
pracfice,of  morality.  If  with  the  doubts 
of  the  sages  of  antiquity  on  the  immorta- 
lity of  the  soul,  if  with  the  dismal  pros* 
pect  of  annihilation  presented  to  us  by 
some  of  them,  and  the  idea  of  its  short- 
lived duration  entertained  by  others,  if 
wish  this  system  of  philosophy  we  com-. 
pare  the  Mubamnntdau  scheme  of  eter- 
nal rewards  and  punishments,  the  mind 
wifl  hare  no  hesitation  in  confessing  the 
superior  conduct veness  to  virtue  of  the 
Arabian'  theology.  The  beauty  of  rirtue, 
and  the  accessary  and  eternal  fitness  of 
things,  may  apfiear  in  the  calmness  .and 
solitude  of  the  closet  inducements  to  mo* 
ralif  y  sufficiently  powerful ;  but  a  descent 
into  the  world  humbles  the  pride  of  the 
•wifcest,  and  draws  the  unwelcome  con- 
fession,  that  the  still  small  voice  of  rea- 
.son  eannot  abate-  the  storm  of  Hie  pas* 
sions,  but  that  passion  must  be  conquered 
by  passion,  and  that -our  hopes  tbv  plea- 
sure in  this  life,  can  only  be  effectually 
opposed,  by  hopes  for  fiappiness  hereafter. 
The  moral  aud  Jegalvsystem  of  the  Kerau 
is,  a*  we  have  seen,  a  mixture  of  folly 
and  wisdom.,  of  impolicy  and  prudence. 
The  social  and  domestic  cfuties  of  man 
.are  stated  with  justness  and  precision,  or 
.referred  to  as  generally  known'  and  prac- 
tised.1 But  in  vain  snail  we  seardh  that 
-volume  for  an  acknowledgement  of  a  fra- 
ternal connection  between  all  the  humau 
race,  and  for  exhortations  to  universal 
love  andcharrty  An*  mam  Implacable  ha- 
tred of  infidels  is  a  primary  duty  of  a 
zealous  Musciinau;  and  the  result  of  an 
attentive  jierusal  of  the  statement  made 
iu  this-chapter  of  the  Muhammadan  laws, 
I  think  will  be,  tfcat  considerable  praise 
is -due  to  their  Author,  when  considered  as 
a  theoltgiaii  or  a  moralist;  but  that  he 
wasaaiudiffereut  legislator. 

ThekteraryMstoryof  the  8ato* 
cens,  the  subject  of  the  flfth  chty* 
ter,  is  truly  interesting,  The  pro- 
gress of  letters  and  arans  is  getle"- 
taUy.comoMasurate.  £oaq*ero*», 
who  it*  the/fifs*  mstanc^riri  iriotfr 
ly  savages,  soon  become  refined 
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when  settled. In  peace,  and  become 
a  prey  to  their  subjugated  foes. 

"  Oraecia  capta  ferum  victorem  cepit." 

The  literature  of  the  Saracens  is 
not  involved  in  those  mythological 
folds  of  mysterv  whicu  conceal 
most  subjects  of  oriental  learning. 
But  if  the  Hindus  and  Egyptians 
Were  the  -nurses  of  that  learning, 
which  is  generally  called  the  learn-, 
ing  of  Greece*  so  the  Saracens 
were  the  preservers  of  it  when 
Greece  and  Rome  had  fallen.  This 
remark  must  only  apply  to  the 
sciences  ;  for  the  Caliphs,  like  the 
late  French  Emperor,  equally 
dreaded  the  petnidmt$  effects  of  the 
free  spirit  of  Grecian  republics, 
and  therefore  letters  (and  in  letters 
we  include  morals)  were  kept  from 
the  eye*  ef  the  people.  This  is 
the  best  executed  part  of  the  work. 
We  mean  to  excite,  not  to  satisfy 
the  curiosity  of  the  reader  by  the 
following  extract*,  - 

Tf  the  Asiatic  nations  of  ttie'  present 
day  appear' to  be  overspread    with  the 
Shade  Of  ignorance,  the  rimes  havebecu, 
when  many'  parte  of  our  boasted  science 
were  familiarly  taught  in  Kgypt  and  iu 
Hindustan.    U  is  true  that  the  nanUs  of 
the  Calcutta  Society  have  jshewn,.  that 
many  of  the  received  opinions  on.  the 
merit  of  oriental  literature  were  efro- 
neote*;  yet  it  should  be  remembered,  that 
the  expectations  of  the  weijd  had  been 
unlimited,  and  tbat  the  history  of  the  phi- 
losophy and  religion  of  Asia  is  stiff  incom- 
plete.  Yet  some  facts  appear  to  have  beeu 
established.    The' systems  of  tlie  ptytoso. 
phers  of  old  were  not  originally  formed  , 
iii  Greece.  The  six  philosophical  schools, 
whose    principles  are  esplakiedy  in,  the 
J)ersana  Sastra,  comprise  all  the  meta- 
physics of  the  old  Academy,  tnc  Btoa,  the 
Lyceum.    Pythagoras  and  Plato  penetrat- 
ed into  the  mysteries  °f  tint,  priests  of 
Egyut,   ^u.d  the.  Magi  of  Persia.      The 
works  of  the  §age,  which  are  said  to  con- 
tain a  system,  of  the  universe,  fouuded  oa. 
the  principle,  of  attraction,  and(  (fee  cen- 
tral position  of  the  toil,  are  well  fcnowu  , 
by  the.  ]earnert  Hindus..  The  ^nnals  of 
Aslatfc  philosophy,,  and    particularly  iu 
theft  connection  with  Grecian  letters,  are 
sttlOucom'plete ;  and  the  labours  q/ ori-w 
eflftlf&«  might  be  well  employe^  f«  tne^ 
finiugVp  pf  this  chasm  i,3  bur  luiowjsdger 
3ut'  fhe  history  of   U^rature   aboijuula 
With  riph  and'  interesting'  subject    The 
torch  p'f  science  has  o$en.  frequently  re> 
F2 
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kindled  in  -Alia,  and  the  stern  fanaticism, 
of  the  Saracens  yielded  to  the  mild  in- 
fluence of  letters.  In  former  parts  pf  this 
work,  we  beheld  the  disciples  of  Muham- 
med  In  the  character  of  religions  and  poll 


tical  fanatics.  Great  and  splendid  were 
the  events  which  we  detailed,  and  tre- 
mendously important  were  their  con- 
sequences.  But  it  is  on,  what  Mr.  Burke 
with  so  much  poetical  beauty  calls,  "  the 
"  soft  green  of  the  soul,"  that  the  mind 
delights  to  dWeU ;  and  we  gladly  turn 
from  fields  of  blood,  to  behold  the  follow- 
ers of  flie  Arabian  Prophet,  as  the  'culti- 
vators 6f  the  gentle  arts  of  peace. 

Rude  arid  unlettered  people  hare  gene-* 
rally  been  the  foaud«rs  of  empires ;  and 
certainly  the  Arabians  possessed  in  a  high 
degree  this  claim  to  the  inheritance  of  the 
world.  Their  history  is  divided  into  the 
two  periods  of  Ignorance  and  Islamisro, 
and  the  division  may  include  the  literary, 
as  well  as  the  religious  state  of  the  coun- 
try. "The  people  of  the  book,"  was 
the  honorable  title  of  the  Christians  and 
Jews.  The  barbarous  natives  despised 
not  the  want  of  letters  in  the  great  Pro- 
phet of.  Mecca.  Yet  the  spirit  of  Mu- 
hammed  was  liberal.  In  a  noble-admira- 
tion of  science,  he  could  exclaim  that, 
"  rfiuipd  without  erudition,  was  like  a 
"  body  without  a  soul,"  and  that,  "  glo- 
"  ry  consists  not  in  wealth,  but  in  know- 
"  ledge.'/  Absorbed,  however,  with  the 
ideasjof  tjUe  conquest*  .or.  conversion  of 
the ?  w.orftf ,  ,  the  early , .  successors ,  of  the . 
Prophet  nera' in' equal  contempt' the  learn- 
ing awTtfie*  religion  of  tlfeir  new  subjects 
and  tributaries.  Vtlienviihow^ver,  .  the 
apes  of  violence  and,  rapinje  were  conclud- ' 
ed,  and  Bagdad  arose  a  fajr  and  splendid . 
city, "the  muses  were  courted  from  tneir* 
ancient  seats1  on  the  shores  of  Greece  to 
illustrate  the  reigniW  the  Abassides. . 

Sut^h  was  the:  general  state  ot  philoso- 
phy and  the  mathematics,  of  astronomy 
and1' medicine,  in  the  most  flourishing 
days*  of  the  Saracens.  The  historians 
of  t&efe  people  furnish  us  with  ho  sped- ) 
fie  mrbrmataon,  respecting  their  know- 
ledgcpf  the  other  branches  of  letters  and- . 
science.  As  all  merit  is  relative,  no  accu- 
rate'notions  can  be  obtained  from  general 
epithets  of  praise :  but  a  less  fanciful 
estimate  may  be  formed  of  their  attention 
to  philology,  from  the  circumstance  that 
the  Eseurial  catalogue  alone,  presents  us 
with  a  list  of  two"  hundred  apcl  one  works 
on  Af  abfc  Grammar.  The;  language,  the 
pority'of  which'  was  Vy  these  means  so 
carefully'  preserved,  was  the  prevailing' 
tongue  through  the .  Moslem  world ;  but 
in  Bagdad,  that  seat  of  learning  as  welj 
as  of  empire,  the  attic  dialect,  as  it  might  t 
be  called/ was  spoken.  Necessity  com-  ' 
pelled  tl|«  Saracens  to  consult  theahefents 
on  the  abstract  sciences,  but  their  general: 
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contempt  for  Infideh  and  Barbarians, 
kept  tjiem  from  a  knowledge  of  the  his- 
torians, the  poets,  and  the  moralists  of 
Greece  and  Rome. 

As  discoverers  and  inventors,  the  Sara- 
cens 'have  few  claims  to  praise  :  but  they 
formed  the  link  which  unites  ancient  and 
modern  literature ;  and  since  their  rela- 
tive situation  with  Europe  somewhat  re- 
sembled the  relative  situation  between 
Egypt  and  Greece,  they  are  entitled  to  a. 
portion  of  our  respect  and  gratitude. 
When  the  Princes  of  the  West  began  to 
emerge  from  barbarism,  they  correctly  ac-, 
knowledged  the  Moors  to  be  the  great  de- 
positaries of  knowledge.  Many  useful, 
treatises,  now  lost  in  the  original ;  for 
example,  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh 
books  of  the  conic  sections  of  Apollonins- 
Pergaeus,  and  some  of  the  commentaries 
of  Galen  on  Hippocrates,  were  preserved 
in  the  language  of  the  Saracens.  Through 
Italy  the  sciences  travelled  to  the  Euro- 
pean states.  The  Provencal  and  Castilian 
poets  owe  some  of  their  most  beautiful 
images  to  their  acquaintance  with  the 
poetry  of  the  Saracens  ;  and  rhyme,  the 
great  characteristic  of  modern  verse,  was 
derived  by  these  bards  from  the  Arabic 
measure.  The  Romance  of  the  dark  ages 
was  embellished  by  oriental  fictions ;  and, 
the  literature  of  the  Arabians  was  well 
known  in  Europe  before  the  Christian- 
armies  invaded  Asia.  The  establishment l 
of  the  Saracens  in  Spain  was  in  the  eighth" ' 
century ;  and  no  wonder,  therefore,  that. 
the  elder  Spanish  romances  have  profess-  . , 
edly  more  Arabian  allusions  than  any, 
other. 

By  the  command  of  Charlemagne,  the' 
principle  Arabic  books,  both  originals  and. 
versions,  were  translated  into  Latin,  for 
the  use  of  the  people  in  the  various  pro- 
vinces of  his  empire.  The  philosophy  o( 
Aristotle  vfas  diffused  through  Western 
Europe.  In  the  dialectics  of  the  Stagi- 
rite,  the  Muselmans  had  found  the  keen* 
est  weapons  of  dispute,  and  the  Monks, 
iu  their  controversies  with  heretics  and 
Jews,  formed  from  the  writings  of  the 
same  .Grecian  sage,  that  wonderful  sys- 
tem of  ingenious  folly— the  Scholastic 
Divinity  .t  , 

The  present  state  and  extent  of 
the  false  religion  is  a  subject  claim- 
ing the  deep  attention  of  the  theo- 
logical student.  In  days  like  these, 
when  all  descriptions  of  Christians 
are  united  fbnthe  laudable  purpose 
of  propagating  the  Gospel,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  inquire  into  the  state 
of  a  faith  which  is  the  greatest 
foe  lhs£  Christianity  has  ever  been 
opposed  by.    iGcftetftl  view*,  and 
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not  particular  accounts  of  the  sub- 
ject have  been  given  us  by  the  pre- 
sent writer ;  for  no  numerical  state-  . 
ment  could  be  made  with  any  de- 
gree of  accuracy,  while  the  sta- 
tistical accounts  of  the  oriental 
countries  are  so  imperfect.  In 
Tartary,  for  example,  the  writer 
is  compelled  to  go  back  to  the  tra- 
vels of  the  Jesuits.  In  China,  the 
travels  of  the  younger  De  Guignes 
have  enabled  nim  to  be  more  mi- 
nute. In  the  present  chapter,  al- 
though it  is  evident  he  has  consult- 
ed almost  all  the  travels  of  Euro- 
peans in  Asia  and  Africa  he  might 
nave  been  more  specific  in  many 
particulars  if  he  had  consulted 
Ali  Bey  ;  but  he  is  so  fond  of  re- 
condite research,  that  he  often 
overlooks  what  is  near  and  imme- 
diate. 

The  censures  which  in  this  re- 
view we  have  passed  upon  the 
history  of  Muhammadanisra,  are 
not  sufficiently  numerous  or  impor- 
tant to  detract  from  our  general 
admiration  of  the  whole.  The 
work  comprehends  a  vast  mass  of 
matter  well  arranged  and  exhibit- 
ed in  a  style  of  language  always 
lucid,  occasionally  elegant,  and 
properly,  varied  with  the  subject. 
There  are  no  signs  of  book  making 
in  it.  The  condensation  of  thought 
is  remarkable.  That  rage  for  in- 
decency, which  has  so  frequently 
sullied  works  on  oriental  topics, 
finds  no  place  here.  A  scrupulous 
attention  to  the  marking  of  hi*  au- 
thorities, which  sometimes  indeed 
might  be  construed  into  an  osten- 
tatious display  of  erudition,  will 
serve  as  a  guide  to  those  who  are 
curious,  for  mote  minute  investiga- 
tion. Many  of  the  notes,  espe- 
cially t^Qse  m  the  sixth  chapter,  de- 
serve great  consideration.  Those 
•a  the  influence  of  Conquest  or 
Language,  and  on  the  formation  of 
the  Arabic  Digits,  are  peculiarly 
interesting,  We  entirely  agree, 
with  Mr.  Mills  in  his. criticism  on 
De  Guignes  and  D'Uerbelot, 
There  is  a  flippant  boldness  in  his 
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assertion,  that  the  destruction  of 
the  Alexandrian  library  by  order  of 
the  Caliph  Omar  is  a  fable.  Wc 
wish  him  to  read  what  has  been 
written  on  the  subject  by  Dr.  • 
Entick  in  his  Abridgement  of 
Brucker's  History  of  Phi}osoplrj. 

With  our  minds  full  of  the  inte- 
resting subjects  which  this  volume 
embraces,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
draw  an  imaginary  picture  of  the 
state  of  Asia,  if  the  pestilence  of 
Mubammadanism  had  neyejr,  risen. 
If  instead  of  it  pure  Christianity  had 
prevailed — that  only  religion  which 
teaches  mankind  their  rights  as 
well  as  their  duties,  which  is  fitted, 
as  the  highest  authority  has  told 
us,  for  "  all  times  and  all  people," 
— mild  and  liberal  governments 
would  slowly  and  progressively 
have  been  established,  and  the 
chains  of  despotism  would  have 
been  broken.  Storms  might  some- 
times have  agitated  the  scene,  but 
the  shocks  of  the  political,  like 
those  of  the  natural,  world,  are  in 
the  end  beneficial  to  man.  '  By  the 
operation  of  similar  Causes,  the 
Asiatic  would  have  overcome  the 
influence  of  climate,  (an  influence 
strong  only  in  the  infancy  or  decay 
of  society)  and  have  become  as 
vigorous  and  powerful  in  intellect 
as  the  European.  Man  both  at 
the  Equator  and  the  Poles  is  equal- 
ly subject  to  moral  impulses,  equal* 
ly  the  creature  of  education  and 
habit.  The  churches  of  Asia 
would  have  resounded  with  the 
voice  of  the  true  Apostles,  and  the 
sensual  and  hostile  passions  of  oqf 
nature  would  have  yielded  to  the 
self-subjugation  and  benevolence 
preached  by  the  Gospel  of  order 
and  peace. 

But  the  sun  which  arose  in  the 
east  after  the  long  night  of  paga- 
nism* was  soon  obscured  by  the 
black  clouds  of  Iilamtsm.  Man 
once  more  became  stationary:  and, 
his  capacity  for  improvement,  that 
grand  prerogative  of  rational  be- 
ings, seems  to  have  been  taken 
away. 
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sary  intercourse,  except. with  the 
members  of  their  own  tribe.  The 
•  Jews,  on  the  contrary,  have  always 
been  notorious  for  their  industrious 
habits  and  intermixture  with  the 
world :  and  while  the  origin  of  the 
former  has  ever  been  acknowledg- 
ed as  involved  in  doubt  and  mys- 
tery, we  are  taught  to  recognise 
in  the  scattered  remnants  of  the 
latter,  the  ruins  of  an  empire  that 
once  commanded  nations,  and  to 
read  in  the  desolation .  of  their 
house,  the  judgment  of  an  offend- 
ed God. 

The  author  of  the  "  Historical 
Survey"  would  have  richly  merit- 
ed the  acknowledgments  of  the 
public,  if  the  object  of  his  re- 
searches and  personal  observations 
had  been  simply  that  of  historical 
or  philosophical  enquiry.  This 
however,  will  be  found  to  be  the 
least  of  his  claims ;  for  he  was. 
principally  actuated  by  motives  in- 
finitely more  worthy  of  our  admi- 
ration. The  admission  of  a  lost 
and  abject  race  to  the  comforts  of 
civilization,  and  the  blessings  of 
Christianity,  is  literally  an  object 
beyond  our  praise,  ana  worthy  of 
apostolical  exertion.  The  subject 
being  thus  interesting  and  import- , 
ant,  we  proceed  forthwith,  to  in-, 
troduce  the  volume  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers. 

It  consists  principally  of  passa- 
ges extracted  from  such  writers, 
as  have  examined  most  attentively 
the  condition  of  the  gypsies. 
These  are  arranged  in  such  a  man- 
ner, and  are  so  interspersed  with 
the  observations  of  our  author 
himself,  as  to  fall  strictly  within 
the  proposed  plan  of  an  historical 
survey.  Of  all  the  authors  whom 
he  has  consulted,  Grellmann  is  by 
far  the  most  voluminous,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  furnished  the  most" 
accurate  information. 

In  the  course  of  the  following 
pages,  we  shall  endeavour  to  ex- 
tract the  spirit  of  the  volume,  of- 
fering at  the  same  time,  a  few  ob- 
servations of  our  own,  and  restrict- 
ing oyr  quotations  to  such  pasta* 


A  Historical  Surrey  of  the  Customs, 
Habits,  and  Present  State  of  the  Gyp- 
sies ;  designed  to  develope  the  Origin 
of  this  siugular  People,  and  to  promote 
the  Amelioration  of  their  Condition. 

'  By  John  Hoyland,  &c.  York.  Print- 
'  ed  for  the  Author.     1816. 

Many  of  our  readers  may  pos- 
sibly be  induced  to  enquire,  what 
connection  there  is  between  the 
Subject  of  the  article  under  review, 
ana  such'  as  naturally  fall  within 
the  province  of  the  Asiatic  Jour- 
nal. We  solicit  their  indulgence 
iof  a  tew  moments,  hoping  for  a 
favourable  verdict  when  the  evi- 
dence shall  have  been  laid  before 
them.   : 

If  the  various  peculiarities  which 
are  observably  in  fhe  manner^ 
and  customs  of  nations,  are  a  sub- 
ject hofh  curious  in  itself,  and  in- 
^xjng^qjiestiftns  pf  difficult  solu- 
tion>  .pie  £ase  of  the  gypsies  will 
surety,  be  .admitted  as  calculated 
forf,  many  reasons  to  excite  our 

£ytaiwef£  thing  relating  to  this 

Q&tPWdipJHy  peopta  roust  always 
bay©  merited  the  strictest  investi- 
gation* we  cannot  b,u£  regard  it  as 
a^ngukr,  fact,  that  a  race  of  men, 
of  habits  so  very  peculiar,  should 
sud3enly  have  made  their  appear - 
aj^ucfc,  ajid  spread  themselves  over 
tfetWWMl:.  that  they  should  have 
maintained  for  the  space  of  lour 
centuries,  their  original  language, 
ap4  inaivjduality  of  character; 
and  that  the  enlightened  enquirers. 
of  Europe,  should  have  suffered 
themselves  to  be  deluded  by  a 
vague,  and,  as  it  now  appears,  a 
false  relation,  in  regard  to  the 
country  from  which  they  emigrated. 
•<As-  ar  scattered  and  wandering 
nation,  whose  home  is  in  every 
state,  the  gypsies  may  not  unaptly 
be  compared  to  the  Jews.  Here, 
however,  the  comparison  ceases; 
far  the  two  people  must  be  regard- 
ed, in  every  other  particular,  as  a 
perfect  contrast.  The  gypsies  are 
an  indolent  race,  and  have  con- 
stantly abstained  from  all  unneces- 
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ges  as  are  most  illustrative  of  the 
subject  before  us. 

Grellmann  states,  that  the  French,  hav- 
ing the  first  accounts  of- them  from  Bo- 
hemia, gave  them  the  name  of  Bohtmient, 
Bohemians ;  that  the  Dutch  apprehend- 
ing they  came  from  Egypt,  called  them 
Hfvdent,  heathens.  In  Denmark,  Swe- 
den, and  in  some  parts'  of  Germany,  Tar- 
tars were  thought  of.  The. Moors  and 
Arabians,  perceiving  the  propensity  the 
gypsies  had  to  thieviug,  adopted  the  name 
Churami,  robbers,  for  them. 
-  In  Hungary  they  were  formerly  called 
Pharaohites,  (Pharaoh  Nepek)  Pharaoh's 
people;  and  the  vulgar  iu  Transylvania 
continue  that  name  for  them,.  The  idea 
of  the  English  appears  to  be'  similar,  in 
denominating  them  gypsies,  Egyptians; 
as  is  that  of  the  Portuguese  and  Spa- 
niards, in  calling  them  Gitanos.  But  the 
name  Zigeuaers  obtained  the  most  exten- 
sive adoption,  and  apparently  not  with- 
out cause ;  for  the  word  Zigeuner  Equi- 
ties to  wander  up  and  down — for  which 
reason,  it  is  said,  oiir  German  ancestors 
denominated  every  strolling  vagrant  Zi- 
chegan. 

The  gypsies  arp  called  not  only  in  all 
Germany,  Italy,  and  Hungary,  Tziganes  ; 
hut  frequently  in  Transylvania,  Walla- 
chia  and  Moldavia,  Cyganis.  But  the 
Turks,  ^nd  other  eastern  natious  name 
them  TiOhin genes. 

The  origin  of  this  people  has  been  a 
ajlbjrct  of  enquiry  for  more  than,  three- 
hundred  years.  Many  persons  have  been 
anxious  to  discover  "  who  these  guests 
were,  that,  unknown  and  uninvited,  came 
iufo  Europe  iu  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
have  chosen  ever  since  to  continue  in  this 
quarter  of  the  globe." 

Continental  writers  state,  that  it  is  in- 
credible how  numerous  the  hordes  of  this 
people  are,  and  how  widely  dispersed 
ever  the  face  of  the  earth*  They  wander 
about  in  Asia**  the  interior  of  Africa^ 
and  h>ve  established  tbewsejye*  in  most- 
of  the  countries  of  Europe.  Grellmann 
is  of  opinion,'  that  America  is  the  only 
part  of  the  world,  in  which  they  are  not 
known.  Tkongb  no  mention  appears  to 
be  made  of  them  by  authors  who  have 
written;  on  that  quarter  of  tho  globe ;  yet 
no  (joubt- rem ai us  of  their  havfug  been  iu 
Earope  nearly  four  hundred  yeaVs. 

TPilMVm   Dilick  in  his    Heszischen 
Chrottk,  scit  '229,  bey  a  Jahr  1414,  in- 
forms us,  they  arrived  the  Skme  year  in . 
the  Hessian  territories  ;  but  no  mention  - 
of 'them  appears  in,  the  public  prints  till 

three  years  afterward.  Mention  is  madfc  0f  Europe  bein*  the  juost  Crowded  with 
of  their  being  In  Germany  as  carry  as  the  ti;em.  tt  all  that  came  to  Europe  passed 
yeat  ,1417 ;  when  they  appeared  in  the  by  this  routd,  it  accounts  for  a  greater 
vicinity  of  the  North  Sea.  Fabrfcios,  in  number  remaining  hi  those  countries,  tjiafi 
Anmf\hh  Mtsn,  says,  they  were  driven     m  others  to  which  they  would  haVfc  a 


from  Meissen  in  1416,  but  Calvisius  cor- 
rects this  date* by  changing  it  to  1418.  . 
Sir  'iliomas  Browue  m  his  "  Vulgar 
Errors,"  page  287,  says,  "  their  first  ap- 
pearance was  in  Germauy,  since  the  year, 
1400;  nor  were  they  observed  before  in 
other  parts  of  Europe,  as  is  deducibte. 
from  Munster,  Genebrard,  Krantzius.and 
Ortelius." 

Ever  since  the  arrival  of  the 
gypsies  in  this  quarter  of  the  world, 
the  prevailing  opinion  has  been, 
that  Egypt  was  the  country  frxmi 
whence  they  issued.  It  is  conjee? 
tured  by  several  writers,  that  the 
report  originated  in  their  own  de~t 
claration:  it  is  certain  that  the 
same  story  is  propagated  by  their 
descendants  of  the  present  day* 
It  seems  probable  however,  as  i» 
noticed  in  the  volume  before  uer 
that  the  gypsies  themselves  are- 
totally  devoid  of  all  traditionarjr 
records,  in  regard  to  their1  real  ori- 
gin. The  notion  respecting  :Egybt 
is  at  length  generally  discarded  I 
and  as  we  trust  our  minds  are  dai- 
ly becoming  more  enlightened  u£~ 
on  a  subject  which  has  hitherto 
baffled  the  utmost  of  ou£¥rrtJufi4es, 


we  begirifo  •  regartl  'fhfeten 

rous  sojourners  in "tMHitid  -fefttffti 
tries,  fuhdiOuWe^ly  wirhlew '*ir^ 
prfoe,  although  With  greatetfW 
teres*.     '■/       *"  ■     •     ■  /'  :'f    u: 

'ftietr  language  differs  entirely  from  tlie 
Coptic,  atul  their  customs*  as  Ahasuem 
Fritsch  has  "remarked,  are  iKifcietfteatly' 
opposite  to-the  Kgyptlan  ;  but  whet  i**.' if- 
possible,  of  greater  weighty  tlify.wan/ter.j 
about  in  Egypt,  like  stranger?*  and  MjT**, 
as  in  other  countries,  form' tt  a'wtihc? 
people.  -•'•.{»*      :  •    ■* 

The  testimony  of  Betlonious  $s  nil!  anA!1 
decisive  on  the  point.    He  states,  *«  N# 
part  of  the  world,  I  beUertyuijfreeti^ni 
tliese  bainli i  ti ,  warden  sg  atom. ta 4*"o«J8f *> 
whom  we,  by  mistaf;e*<r^ali  gypsies  and,, 
Bohtmlans.    When  we  wtre  at  Cairo  atul 
the  vil^a  ^ortteriflgitwrth*  Nile,  \ve 
found  troops  oitliBsp.fHolUnfi  thieves  sit- 
ting,under.  palm-ti;ecs  ;,  and,.they  ave  es*-, 
MmetVfatefyuerq  in  Jfyypt.*1 

Avehtiu  expressly  makes  Turkey  tHetr  • 
original  i  plaas  of  rendezvous  ;  and  tjhis 
furnishes,  a  reason for  thesoiith-«ast  p>n»  < 
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dering  over  the  western  district* 
of  Asia,  we  are  altogether  unable 
to  Conjecture. 

From  a  variety  of  circumstantial 
evidence,  it  is  now  argued,  with 
every  appearance  of  consistency* 
that  India,  in  the  first  instance,  was 
the  country  which  sent  them  forth* 
It  is  farther  conjectured,  that  they 
consisted  of  the  lowest  castes  of  the 
Hindus,  tvho  emigrated  in  great  mul- 
titudes, in  order  to  avoid  the  cruel- 
ties that  were  exercised  by  Tamerlane 
on  his  celebrated  invasion  of  Hin- 
dustan. But  the  language  of  our, 
author  himself  will  be  most  appro- 
priate on  this  subject. 

In  relation  to  the  emigration  of  the 
gypsies,  no  cause  can  be  assigned  for  their 
leaving  their  native  country,  so  probable* 
as  the  war  of  Timur  Bey  in  Iudia.  The 
date  of  their  arrival  inarkffit  very  plainly. 
It  was  in  the  years  1404  and  1409,  that 
this  conqueror  ravaged  India  for  the  pur- 
pose of  disseminating  the  Mahometan  re- 
ligion. Not  only  every  one  who  made 
any  resistance  was  destroyed,  and  such  as 
fell  into  the  enemies'  hands,  though  quite 
defenceless,  were  made  slaves  ;  but  in  a 
short  time  these  very  slaves,  to  the  num- 
ber of  one  hundred  thousand,  were  put  to 
death.  In  consequence  of  the  universal 
panic  which  took  place,  those  who  could* 
quit  the  country  might  well  be  supposed 
to  consult  their  safety  by  flight. 

If  any  of  the  higher  castes  did  withdraw 
themselves  on  accouut  of  the  troubles,  it 
is  probable  they  retired  southward  to 
people  of  their  own  sort,  the  Mahrattas. 
To  mix  at  all  with  the  Suders  would  have 
been  degrading  their  high  characters, 
which  they  consider  worse  than  death  ; 
it  was  therefore  morally  impossible  for 
them  to  have  united  with  the  Suders  in  a 
retreat.  Moreover,  by  putting  themselves. » 
into  the  power  of  the  Suders,  with  whom 
they  live  in  a  state  of  discord  and  in- 
veteracy, they  might  have  incurred  as  much 
danger  as  from  the  common  enemy.  * 

We  believe  the  conjecture  in  the 
last  period  of  the  foregoing  extract 
to  be  incorrect.  The  distance  that 
is  observed  between  the  higher 
orders  of  the  Hindus  and  the  un- 
fortunate Suders,  we  have  never 
understood  to  result  from  any 
discord  that  exists  between  them. 


much  longer  travel ;  and  before  their  ar- 
rival at  which  their  hordes  might  be  much 
divided. 

It  is  a  just  assertion,  that  one  of  the 
most  infallible  methods  of  determining  the 
origin  of  a  people,  would  be  the  discovery 
of  a  country  in  which  their  language  is 
that  of  the  natives.  It  is  a  fact  incontro- 
▼ertibly  established,  that  besides  the 
gypsies  speaking  the  lauguage  of  the 
country  in  which  they  live,  they  have  a 
general  one  of  their  own,  in  which  they 
converse  with  each  other. 

How  then,  it  may  be  asked,  are 
we  to  account  for  the  circumstance 
of  the  gypsies  having  propagated 
the  report  that  Egypt  was  their 
original  country?  Mr*  Hoy  land 
endeavours  to  explain  the  matter 
as  follows  : 

The  character  they  assumed  was  the 
best  adapted  to  establish  their  reputation, 
for  the  arts  and  deception  they  intended 
to  practise  in  Enuland.—  \}Vhy  England 
in  particular  f\ — The  fame  of  Kgypt  in 
astrology,  maqir,  aud  soothsaying,  was 
universal ;  and  they  could  not  have  de- 
vised a  more  artful  expedient  than  the 
profession  of  this  knowledge,  to  procure 
ipr  them  a  welcome  reception  by  the  great 
.mass  of  the  people. 

If  the  general  ignorance  of  the 
gypsies  had  not  been  so  extreme, 
ana  their  acquaintance  with  even 
the  most  obvious  principles  of  ci- 
vilization so  very  small,  we  might 
not  have  hesitated  to  acknowledge 
the  plausibility  of  this  surmise. 
But  we  cannot  compliment  a  race 
of  men  so  little  advanced  beyond  a 
state  of  perfect  barbarism,  to  the 
extent  of  supposing  them  capable 
of  inventing  a  fraud,  which,  in  point 
of  intelligence,  would  have  been 
creditable  to  wiser  heads ;  much 
less  can  we  suppose  them  capa- 
ble of  affording  it  such  general 
currency,  as  to  impose  upon  the 
credulity  of  so  many  nations,  and 
of  one  amongst  the  number  which 
had  already  attained  the  height  of 
literary  eminence*.  We  are  dis- 
posed therefore  to  credit  their  as- 
sertion in  regard  to  the  country 
from  which  they  immediately  emi- 
grated ;  but  in  what  manner  they 


had  sojourned  there,  and  whether  On  the  one  side,  we  have  alway* 
they  were  joined,  on  their  depar-  regarded  it  as  the  consequence  of 
tureby  others*  who  might  be  wan-  religious  fear,  and  on  the  other,  aa 
the  offspring  of  supercilious  pride. 


Italy. 
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.  Before  we  proceed,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  correct  another  error  into 
which  our  author  has  fallen,  in  the 
Cfiuroe  of  his  observations  on  the 
natives  of  Hindustan.  Mr.  Hoy  land 
is  not  aware  of  any  difference  be- 
tween a  Suder  ana  a  Pariar.  We 
assure  him,  however,  that  the  terms 
are  by  no  means  w  synonhnons.  It 
is  true  that  the  Suder  is  the  lowest 
of  the  four  general  tribes  into 
which  the  Hindus  are  divided; 
but  it  is  also  to  be  noticed, ,  that 
$>ese  four  are  subdivided  into  a 
sreatvariety  of  subordinate  castes* 
The  Pariar  is  the  Jowest  of  all,  and 
the  wretches  who  cornpose  itareab- 
solutely  regarded  as  outcasts  from 
society.  But  the  higher  descrip- 
tions of  Suders,  though  slighted  in 
a  certain  degree  by  the  nobler 
castes,  may  stMJ  be  considered  as 
respectable  members  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Now  it  does  not  seem  probable 
that  the  Suders  in  general,  on  the 
occasion  above  referred  to,  would 
emigrate  in  a  body,  disperse  them- 
selves over  the  world,  and  remain 
for  ever  after  a  distinct  people.  In 
whatsoever  quarter  the  other  tribes 
might  seek  for  an  asylum,  the  great 
body  of  Suders  in  all  probability 
accompanied  them.  But  the  Pariars, 
and  possibly  such  other  castes  as 
were  nearly  reduced  to  a  similar 
state  of  degradation,  having  no- 
thing to  lose  by  departing  from 
their  native  country,  were  of  all 
others  the  people  most  likely  to 
emigrate,  and  to  constitute  those 
wandering  tribes  which  have  been 
regarded,  ever  since  their  appear- 
ance, as  a  curious  anomaly  in  the 
natural  history  of  man.  Having 
existed  in  their  native  country  as 
outcasts  and  vagabonds,  as  such 
they*  would  commence  their  jour- 
ney, as  such  they  would  be  likely 
to  continue. 

•  We  shall  now  present  our  read* 
m*.  with  several  passages  from  Mr. 
Hjgjylafd'  s  baok,  descriptive  $£  cer- 
tain peculiarities  which  tend,  In  no 
Asiatic  Journ. — No.  19. 
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inconsiderable  degree,  to.  identify 
the  two  people. 

The  gypsey*s  solicitude  to  conceal  his 
language  is  a  striking  Indian  trail. 

fcrofesser  Pallas  says  of  the  Indians 
round  Astraean,  "Custom  has  rendered 
them  to  the  greatest  degree  suspicious 
about  their  language,  insomuch  that  I  was 
never  able  to  obtain  a  small  vocabulary 
from  there." 

With  regard  to  gypsey  marriages,  Salmon 
relates  that  the  nearest  relations  cohabit 
with~eac%  other  ;  and  as  40  education, 
their  children  grow  up  in  the  most  shame- 
ful neglect,  without  either  discipline  or 
Instruction.  ' 

All  this  is  precisely  the  case  with 
the  Partars.  In  the  Journal  of  "the 
missionaries  already  quoted,  it  is  said, 
"  With  respect  to  matrimony,  they 
act  like  the  beasts,  and  their  children; 
are  brought  up  without  restraint  or  infor- 
mation." Gypsies  are  fond  of  being 
about  horses,  so  are  the  Suders  {Parian) 
in  India,  for  which  reason  they  are  com- 
monly employed  as  horse-keepers  by  the 
Europeans  resident  in  that  country 

We  have  seen  that  the  Gypsies  hunt  af- 
ter cattle  which  have  died  of  distempers, 
in  order  to  feed  on  them ;  and  when  they 
can  procure  more  of  the  flesh  than  is  suf- 
ficient for  one  day's  consumption,  they  dry 
ft  in  the  sun.  Such  is  likewise  a  constant 
custom  with  the  Pariars  in  India* 

Fortune-telling  Is  fvaetfeed  alHwtr-the 
East;  but  the  peculiar  kind  professed  by 
the  Gypsies,  viz.  chiromancy,  constantly 
referring  to  whether  the  parties  shall  be 
rich  or  poor,  happy  or  unhappy  ih  mar- 
riage, &c.  is  no  where  met  with  Imt  in 
India. 

. .  The  account  we  have  given  of  Gyp$ey- 
smiths  may  be,  compared  with  the  Indian, 
as  related  by  Sonuerat  in  the  following 
words :— "  The  smith  carries  his  tools, 
his  shop,  and  his  forge  about  with  him, 
\  and  works  in  any  place  where  he  can  find 
.employment;  he  erects  his  shop  before 
the  house  of  his  employer,  raising  a  low 
wall  with  beaten  earth,  before  which  he 

S laces  his  hearth;  behind  this  wall  he 
xes  two  leathern  bellows.  He  has  a 
stone  instead  of  an  anvil,  anil  his  whole 
apparatus, is  a  pair  of  tongs,  a  hammer, 
a  beetle  and,  a,  me."  How  exactly  does, 
this  accord  with  the  description  of  the 
Gypsey-smfth ! 

*  We*  have  seen  that  Gypsies  always 
ohooee  their  place  bf  residence  near  some 
village,  orcjft,  very  seldom  within,  them, 
even  thougji  there,  may  not  be  any  order 
to  prevent  it,  as  is  the  case  in  Moldavia, 
Wallachia,  and  all  parts  of  Turkey.  Even 
the  -more  improved  Gypsies  in  Transilvu- 
nia,  who  ham  long  since  cliseonUnued  the 
Vol  IV    [       db/yjC 
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longed,  in  some  earlier  period  of 
their  history,  to  a  nation  where  the 
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wandering  mode  of  life,  and  might,  with 
permission  from  govemment9reside  within 
the  cities,  rather  choose  to  build  their 
huts  in  some  bye  place,  without  their  li- 
mits. This  custom  appears  to  be  derived 
from  their  original  Suder  extraction;  it 
being  usual  all  over  India,  for  the  Suders 
to  have  their  huts  without  the  villages  of 
the  other  castes,  and  in  retired  places  near 
their  cities. 

With  respect  to  religion  it  has  appeared 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  Gypsies  live 
without  any  professsion  of  it;  Tollius 
says,  worse  than  heatheus.  The  more 
wonderful  it  is,  that  a  whole  people  should 
be  so  indifferent  and  void  of  religion,  the 
more  weight  it  carries  with  it,  to  confirm 
their  Indian  origin,  when  all  this  is  found 
to  be  literally  true  of  the  Suders. 

The  coincidences  noticed  in  the 
foregoing  extract  are  worthy  of 
consideration ;  and  it  may  further 
l>e  observed,  that  as  the  subjects 
of  our  Indian  empire  are  found  to 
descend  in  the  scale  of  human  de- 
gradation, the  more  do  they  ap- 
proximate to  those  striking  peculi- 
arities of  habit  and  of  vice  which 
constitute  the  character  of  this 
wandering  tribe.  But  the  strong- 
est argument  in  favour  of  the  the- 
ory which  is  thus  advanced,  un- 
doubtedly consists  in  a  manifest  si- 
milarity of  language,  which  not 
even  the  lapse  of  four  centuries, 
coupled  with  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances the  most  unfavorable  to  its 
continuance,  has  proved  sufficient 
to  destroy.  So  great,  indeed,  is 
the  resemblance  which  subsists  at 
present  between  the  Gypseyand 
the  Hindustani  languages,  that 
one  of  the  historians  of  the  former 
people  observes  in  a  passage  in  his 
treatise,  which  is  quoted  by  Mr. 
Hoyland,  that,  "  on  the  average, 
every  third  Gypsey  word  is  like- 
wise Hindustani."  Neither  is  it 
in  words  only  that  this  similarity  is 
observable,  for  many  even  of  the 
peculiarities  in  the  construction  of 
the  one  language  may  be  recogniz- 
ed in  the  other.  Tne  simple  cir- 
cumstance of  the  Gypsies  being  in 
possession  of  a  language  systema- 
tically formed,  and  abounding  in 
a  variety  of  inflections,  is  clearly 
an  indication  of  their  having  he- 


arts of  civilized  life  had  made  con- 
siderable progress.  And  the  ac- 
curate knowledge  which  has  lately 
been  acquired  of  many  of  the  Ori- 
ental languages,  enables  us  to  spe- 
cify with  an  almost  equal  degree 
of  certainty,  the  identical  country 
which  originally  owned  them  as  its 
children.  * 

In  presenting  our  readers  with  a 
comparative  list  of  Hindustani 
and  Gypsey  words,  we  would  just 
premise,  in  further  opposition  to 
the  old  established  prejudice  in  fa- 
vor of  Egypt,  that  while  the  affi- 
nity is  so  striking  in  the  instances 
which  follow,  it  is  noticed  by  Mr. 
Hoyland  in  a  passage  we  have  al- 
ready extracted,  that  not  even  the 
faintest  shadow  of  a  resemblance 
can  be  discovered  between  the 
language  of  the  Gypsies  and  the 
ancient  Coptic. 

Gipscy.  Hindustani. 


Ick,  Eck, 
Dug,  Dog, 
Trin,  Tri, 
Schtar,  Star, 
Pantsch,  Pansh, 


Ek, 

Du, 

Tin, 

TSchar, 

Pansch, 


Tschowe,Schow,  Tscho, 


English. 
One, 
Two, 
Three, 
Four, 
Five, 
Six, 


Heffa,  Sat,  Seven, 


Aute, 
Des, 
Bjs, 
Diw, 

Hatch, 
Kara, 


Eight, 
Ten, 
Twenty, 
Day, 

Night, 
The  Sun, 


Effa, 

Ochto, 

Descb,  Des, 

Bisch,  Bis, 

Diwe#, 

Ratti, 

Cham,  Cam, 

Schan, 

Pang, 

Sonnnikey, 

Rup, 

Jiv, 

BM, 

Aok, 

Kan, 

Nak, 

Mai, 

Dant, 

Tschib, 

Sunjo, 

Sunj. 

Sik, 

Tschater, 

Rajah, 

Piiro, 

Baro, 

Kato, 

It  has 
that  the  Gypsies  are  characterized 
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Tschand 

,  The  Moon, 

Pang, 

Water, 

Suna, 

Gold. 

Ruppa, 

Silver, 

Gluw, 

Wheat, 

Bal, 

The  Hair, 

Awk, 

The  Eye, 

Kawn, 

The  Ear, 

Nakk, 

The  Nose, 

Mu, 

The  Month, 

Dant, 

A  Tooth, 

Jibb, 

The  Tongue, 

Sunnj. 

The  Hearing, 

Snnkh, 

The  Smell, 

Tschik, 

The  Taste, 

Tschater, 

,  A  Tent, 

Raja, 

The  Prince, 

Purana, 

Oid, 

Burra, 

Great, 

Kala, 

Alack. 

already  been    noticed 
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by  the  same  peculiar  habits, 
wherever  their  existence  has  been 
ascertained.  It  may  not  be  amiss 
however,  to  enumerate  here,  such 
of  their  general  qualities  as  are 
most  worthy  of  observation.  Scru- 
pulously maintaining  themselves  a 
distinct  people,  they  are  remarka- 
ble for  exhibiting  in  all  climates 
the  same  personal  appearance,  and 
even  the  same  costume.  Transyl- 
vania appears  to  be  the  only  coun- 
try where  they  have  so  far  assimi- 
lated to  the  manners  of  the  natives 
as  to  forsake,  in  any  degree,  their 
wandering  mode  of  life.  Ac- 
quainted with  the  languages  of  the 
nations  where  they  sojourn,  there 
is  one  at  the  same  time  which  is 
common  to  the  race.  Not  so  in 
respect  to  their  religion ;  adopting 
as  it  may  fall  in  their  way,  in  a 
manner  the  most  vague  and  super- 
ficial, the  external  forms  of  any 
system  of  belief,  it  is  tolerably 
clear  that  there  is  no  creed  which 
they  generally  embrace.  Univer- 
sally degraded  in  their  moral  cha- 
racter, by  the  uniform  deceit,  and 
various  other  vices  which  are  com- 
mon to  all  uncivilized  people,  they 
are  everywhere  notorious  for  a 
striking  singularity  in  the  nature 
of  those  frauds  which  they  usually 
practise.  In  a  word,  they  are 
manifestly  extraneous,  wherever 
they  are  found, — barbarians  in 
polished  countries,— rheathens  in  a 
Christian  land. 

The  various  explanations  that 
haye  been  given,  may  serve,  in  a 
certain  degree,  to  account  for 
many  of  their  singularities.  But, 
after  all  our  speculations,  we  shall 
find  ourselves  constrained  to  ac- 
knowledge that  there  is  something 
so  truly  unaccountable  in  the 
undeviating  circumstances  under 
which  they  have  always  exist- 
ed, as  well  as  in  their  genera} 
character,  that  we  scarcely  appre-t 
bend  the  charge  of  enthusiasm 
when  we  look  for  9  solution  of  this 
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complicated  riddle  in  the  principle 
of  some  moral  or  religious  pur- 
pose, to  be  accomplished  by  means 
more  striking  in  their  nature,  and 
more  astonishing  in  their  results, 
than  the  ordinary  dispensations  of 
a  mysterious  Providence.  We 
shall  not  presume  to  speculate  on- 
the  particular  designs  of  the  Al- 
Hughty,  in  a  case  so  indistinct,  in  a. 

,  matter  so  incomprehensible;  but 
we  trust  there  is  one  reflection  we 
need  not  hesitate  to  suggest. 
Ought  not  a  knowlege  of  the  bare 
existence  of  a  class  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  so  utterly  devoid  of  all 
the  blessings  of  social  comfort, 
and  of  every  principle  of  vitaly 
Christianity,  to  stimulate  the  ener- 
gies of  every  civilized  and  Chris- 
tian country?  But  here  is  a 
people,  in  the  midst  of  elegance, 
in  the  heart  of  intelligent  commu- 
nities, in  the  bosom  of  a  Christian 
Church — who  seem  to  be  uncon- 
scious of  their  very  ignorance,— 
who  appeal  in  silent  apathy  to  the 
philanthropy  of  every  nation,  and 
must  and  will  be  noticed.  "  Lift 
up  your  eyes,  and  look  on  the- 
fields,  for  they  are  white  already  to 
the  harvest." 

Whatever  may  be  the  style  of 
our  author,  we  cannot  descend  to 
criticise  it.  The  act  of  comment- 
ing on  trifling  defects  of  composi- 
tion where  the  sole  object  of  the 
writer  was  obviously  to  do  good  in  a 
plain  and  simple  manner,might  just  • 
ly  be  censured  both  as  paltry  and 
invidious.  On  the  contrary ;  as  the 
legitimate  organ  of  these  unfortu- 
nate aliens,  we  request  his  accept- 
ance of  their  most  cordial  thanks : 
—-we  congratulate  him  on  the  en- 
couragement he  has  already  ex- 
perienced :  and  as  he  will  certainly 
engage  the  support  of  great  and 
pious  men,  we  pray  that  he  may 
advance  the  cause  with  singleness 
of  heart,  and  under  the  auspices 
of  Heaven. 
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DEBATE  AT  THE  EAST-INDIA  HOUSE. 


East-India  House,  Feb.  2tt,  1817. 
HAIJLEYBURY  COLLEGE. 
(Continued  from  p.  607,  vol.  Hi.) 
Hon.  Z>.  Kinuaird  said— I  am  not  aur~ 
prised,  sir,  at  hearing  the  cry  of  "  Ques- 
tion from  some  gentlemen,  when  I  recol- 
lect that  their  attention  has  been  unmer- 
cifully (and  unnecessarily  for  any  good 
purpose,  as  I  think  J,  called  upon  by  the 
two  learned  counsel  for  thecollege,  during 
a  period  of  not  much  less  than  five  suc- 
cessive hours— in  speeches  too  ^  tending,  in 
my  judgment,  not  only  to  no  one  practical 
purpose,  but  remarkable,  whatever  elo- 
quence or  talent  they  may  have  displayed 
in  the  endless  variety  of  subjects  which 
they  embraced,  for  this  principally— that 
they  have  left  the  proprietors  uninformed 
Upon  the  merits  of  the  question  before 
them.  Remarkable  too,  perhaps,  in  no 
less  a  degree,  that,  while  the  learned  gen- 
tleman who  spoke  last,  has  coucluded  by 
moving  you  not  to  enter  into  the  considera- 
tion of  the  question  at  all,'  his  learned  col- 
league, or,  as  I  may  term  him,  the  leading 
counsel  for  the  college,  after  an  address 
considerably  exceeding  three  hours  in  its 
delivery,  has  actually  left  us  unacquainted 
with  the  Vote  he  is  to  give  upon  the  ques- 
tion to  which  he  has  been  speaking.  '  For 
my  own  part,  I  followed  the  learned  advo* 
cate  with  an  attention  bordering  upon 
curiosity  on  this  subject ;  for  his  demea- 
nour, when  the  college  was  first  introduced 
on  a  late  occasion  to  the  notice  of  the 
court,  had  led  me  to  anticipate  that  he 
would  consistently  vote  now  for  that  in- 
quiry, which  be  then  was  so  anxious 
to  challenge;  and,  notwithstanding  his 
speech,  has  raised  in  my  mind  some 
sjirewd  doubts  as  to  his  present  intentions, 
t  cannot  bring  myself,  until  t  hear  it  from 
the  bon.  gentleman's  own  lips,  to  insult 
him  by  presuming  so  gross  a  discrepancy 
between  his  conduct  and  his  professions, 
as  would  result  from  his  now  opposing 
the  inquiry.  Before  1  sit  down,  sir,  I  trust 
I  shall  convince  the  court  that  whether  or 
$o  we  shall  have  the  benefit  of  his  vote, 
that  he  has,  albeit  unwittingly,  given  to 
our  side  the  full  benefit  of  his  speech. 
Whilst  I  am  ready  to  join  in  the  panegy- 
ric pronounced  by  the  learned  counsel 
who  spoke  last,  upon  the  eloquence  ofjiis 
predecessor,  I  must'  take  leave  to  add  my 
tribute  of  praise  to  one  quality  of  his 
speech,  the  praise  of  which  he  would  per- 
haps rather  hear' in  private  than  in  publie 
— I  mean,  sir,  that  artful  and  laborious 
ingenuity  by  which  he  has  succeeded  so 
well,  in  what  X  must  deem  to  have  been 
his  principal  object,  in  confusing  the  minds 
pf  the  proprietors  on  the  subject  under 


discussion,  and  in  turning  their  eyes  from 
the  simple  question  they  are  called  upon) 
to  determine.  That  this  quality  and  ob- 
ject of  the  speech  were  mot  unperceived 
by  its  learned  panegyrist,  I  am  bound 
either  to  believe,  or  to  question  that  taste; 
and  that  judgment,  and  that  sincerity, 
which  were  not  content  to  leave  the 
speeches  so  lauded,  to  make  its  due  im- 
pression upon  the  memory  af  tbeproprie^ 
tors.  If,  however,  the  learned  gentleman 
felt  it  necessary  to  follow  it  so  immediately 
with  another  address  to  the  court,  in  dis- 
charge of  the  duty  he  has  imposed  upon 
himself  as  junior  counsel  for  the  college, 
and  to  handle  such  topics  as  were  left  un» 
touched  by  his  leader,  there  is  one  strain* 
upon  the  selection  of  which  for  his  elo- 
quence I  cannot  congratulate  either  his 
taste  or  his  candour*  and  which  comes 
with  little  grace  from  a  quarter  whence 
panegyric  upon  all  existing  establish-' 
ments,  and  "  upeti  the  powers  that  be" 
is  wont  to  flow  so  uniformly  and  so 
abundantly  supplied.  That  learned  a^ 
yocate  will  certainly  run  no  risk  of  being 
classed  among  those  whom  he  holds  in. 
peculiar  abhorrence,  "  whose  nature's, 
fttague  U  is  to  spy  into  abuses**  But  \ 
will  tell  that  learned  gentleman  without 
fear  of  contradiction,  that  he  is  as  de&ient 
in  a  correct  view  of  the  interests  of  the 
East  India  Company,  as  he  is  ia  honorable 
candour  towards  his  opponents,  who 
would  add  to  the  burden  of  discharging  a 
painful  and  thankless  duty,  the  necessity 
of  repelling  the  presumptuous  charge  of 
discreditable  motives.  I;  for  one,  shall 
ever  feel  myself  a  debtor  to  my  honorable 
friends  near  me,  or  to  any  other  proprie- 
tor, who  shall  take  the  trouble  of  intro- 
ducing to  my  fellow-proprietors  any  sub- 
ject connected  with  the  interests  of  titer 
Company  $— -nor  should  1  be  acting  fairly, 
did  I  not  thus  openly  speak  my  approval 
of  that  conduct  in  others  which  I  shall 
ever,  without  regard  to  unworthy  and 
contemptible  insinuations  from  any  quar- 
ter, endeavour  myself  to  imitate.  From 
what  has  passed  on  this  head,  I  think  it 
now  necessary  to  declare,  that  in  discus- 
sing the  defects  of  the  college  at  Hailey- 
bury,  my  intention  is  foot  to  hurt  the  feel- 
ings of  any  person  connected  with  it.  Of 
the  professors  I  have  not  the' least  persona^ 
Knowledge  ;  and  those  whom  I  know  by 
reputation,  I  must  add  I  know  but  to 
respect  for  their  virtues,  and  to  admire  for1 
their  talents.  Of  the  history  and  origin 
of  the  establishment  1  know  no  more  than 
I  have  collected  from  the  records  of  your 
proceedings  ;  and  if  indeed  I  have  heard 
of  the  name  of  an  hon.  ex-director  (Mr. 
Grant,  sen.)  ininore  intimate  connexion; 
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with  the  establishment,  than  those  of  his 
colleagues,  ami  if  I  bare  been  justly  led  to 
attribute  to  bim  something  like  a  paternal 
tenderness  for  this  adopted  child  of  bis 
regard,  St  is  a  sentiment  for  which  I  honor 
bim,  and  it  is  one  which  I  am  anxious  to 
prove  myself  incapable  of  treating  with 
disrespect,  whilstlatthesame  shall  speak 
of  the  establishment  as  it  now  exists,  in 
tfce  terms  it  appears  to  me  to  deserve. 

Notwithstanding  the  advocates  for  in- 
quiry have  been  miscalled  the  enemies  of 
literature  and  science,  I  am  ready  to  de- 
clare for  one,  that  I  shall  be  found  among 
the  last  in  this  court  to  assent  to  the  pull- 
ing down  of  this  or  any  other  institution, 
which  has  for  its  object  to  give  encourage- 
ment and  support  to  learning,  or  to  facili- 
tate education.  The  only  condition  I  at- 
tach to  this  declaration  is,  I  trust,  no  very 
hard  or  unreasonable  demand,  that  you 
shall  not  make  it  an  instrument  of  tyranny, 
■or  compel  me  to  adopt  your  machinery 
for  attaining  those  acquirements,  which  I 
Can  arrive  at  by  other  institutions  to  my 
judgment  more  advantageous  for  the  pur- 
pose. If  the  object  of  the  institution  be, 
what  you  profess,  to  facilitate  the  attain- 
ment of  certain  qualifications  for  your 
service,  and  which  you  have  an  undoubted 
right  to  require,  it  is  surely  more  than  is 
seressary,  and  little  less  than  folly,  to 
prescribe,  in  defiance  of  the  capricious  va- 
rieties of  nature  and  of  circumstance,  the 
only  process  by  which  yon  will  permit 
taeas  to  be  acquired. 

The  origin  of  this  college  has  been 
traced  (not  very  connectedly  I  think)  by  the 
learneu  gentleman  who  opened  this  day's 
debate,  to  the  plans  which  Lord  Give 
proposed  half  a  century  back,  for  the  im- 
proved government  of  your  Indian  sub- 
jects. I  am  disposed,  sir,  to  trace  its 
ancestry  no  further  back  than  to  the  latter 
period  of  the  Marquis  Wellesley's  govern- 
ment If  merit  is  to  be  claimed  and  al- 
lowed to  the  real  founder  of  this  institu- 
tion, that  merit  is  unquestionably  due  to 
the  noble  marquis.  And  although  it  may 
not  be  a  source  of  pride  or  gratification  to 
that  noble  person  to  look  upon  this  mis- 
shapen structure,  I  am  confident  he  may 
ever  direct  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen, 
frith  a  proud  reproach  to  the  East-India 
Company,  to  that  noble  and  wise  and  ex- 
cellent foundation  in  India,  which  states- 
manlike wisdom  prompted  him  to  estab- 
lish, and  which  narrow-minded  jealousy 
compelled  him  to  destroy.  Upon  this  sub- 
ject I  shall  hereafter  feel  it  necessary  more 
particularly  to  dwell ;  and  I  notice  it  here 
principally  to  remind  the  court  how  lightly 
the  honorable  and  learned  gentleman  tra- 
velled over  the  merits  of  an  establishment, 
from  which,  as 'from  its  founder,  it  was 
Impossible  for  him  in  bis  flight  to  with- 
hold the  tribute  of  bis  praise.  And  I 
wish  we  had  been  favoured  with  a.  com- 


parative statement  of  the  merits  of  the 
two  colleges,  instead  of  begging  the  ques- 
tion of  the  defects  of  the  one  and  of  the 
merits  of  the  other.  J  cannot  but  notice 
a  peculiarity  which  has  distinguished  the 
learned  gentleman's  speech  this  daj 
throughout.  I  do  not  quarrel  with  him 
for  a  deficiency  either  of  facts  or  of  argu* 
ment :  he  has  favoured  us  with  both* 
But  I  could  wish  he  had  not  uniformly  so 
employed  them  as  to  perplex  and  confuse, 
rather  than  to  elucidate,  the  merits  of  hit 
question.  If  he  cites  with  a  shew  of  manly 
conrage  and  candour  the  argument  of  this 
adversary,  he  is  sure  to  fly  from  its  ex- 
amination, but  turns  about,  and  meets  it 
with  some  isolated  fact.  And  when  he 
cites  into  court  a  fact  asserted  and  mainly 
relied  on  by  the  enemy,  and  when  we  too 
are  breathless  with  the  expectation  of 
hearing  it  disproved,  and  our  cause  cony- 
founded,  be  avoids  that  contest  at  close 
quarters,  and  rides  safely  away  into  the 
air  on  the  magic  broomstick  of  a  general 
argument.  But  to  deal  fairly  by  tins 
question,  our  facts  must  be  met  by  a  dit- 
proval,  and  our  reasoning  must  be  shewn 
to  be  fallacious,  or  this  college  stands  on 
a  rotten  foundation.  I  confess  too,  con- 
sidering the  learned  gentleman's  profes- 
sional habits,  I  have  been  somewhat 
amused  at  the  confidence  with  which  he 
has  all  along  directed  the  court  to  Mr. 
Mai  thus,  as  an  authority  in  this  case. 
Mr'.  Mai  thus  is,  I  know,  a  professor  of 
modern  history,  and  may  no  doubt  be  given 
credit  for  the  accuracy  and  other  qualities 
which  should  distinguish  the  historian ; 
but  ere  I  cease  to  doubt  his  fitness  to  be 
the  historian  of  his  own  college  when  its 
merits  are  in  dispute,  1  must  learn  to 
think  the  judge  or  the  bench  is  the  fittest 
arbitrator  in  his  own  cause.  And  yet,  sir, 
the  learned  gentleman  has  so  quoted,  and 
re- praised,  and  re-quoted  as  authority, 
his  learned  friend  the  professor,  that  he 
must  surely  have  forgotten,  though  the 
court  did  not,  that  Mr.  Malthus'  interests 
are  deeply  at  stake  this  day,  and  that  he 
has  published  himself  the  committed  ad- 
vocate of  his  college.  God  forbid  that 
this  learned  and  respectable  professor 
should  not  defend  the  institution  with 
which  he  is  connected  in  the  best  manner 
he  is  able  ;  but  I  really  think  this  court 
is  the  last  place  where  we  should  be  bearded 
by  the  authority  of  one  of  the  oflicers  of 
an  establishment,  to  prevent  our  inquiring 
into  the  manner  of  its  present  conduct. 
That  I  do  not' entertain  a  singular  view  of 
the  value  of  the  professor's  evidence  on 
the  present  question,  I  am  warranted  in 
believing,  wheu  1  recollect  one  of  the  lead- 
ing rules  laid  down  for  the  government  of 
the  Marquis  Welles  ley's  college,  and 
which  I  am  sorry  has  been  wholly  omit- 
ted and  lost  sight  of  at  H  alley  bury.— 
By  lord  Wellesley's  regulations,  the  pro- 
fessors' evidence  was  not  held  to  be  gooc* 
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even  upon  a  subject  which  of  all  others, 
if  their  interests  had  not  been  concerned, 
they  would  have  been  most  competent  to 
■peak ;  I  mean  the  proficiency  of  the  stu- 
dents under  their  charge.  It  was  express- 
ly ordained,  that  the  professors  should  be 
precluded  from  examining,  at  the  periods 
fxed  for  that  public  exhibition,  the  pu- 
pils who  had  been  studyiug  under  them. 
The  court  must  see  that  on  such  an  occa- 
sion, the  skill  of  the  professor  himself  is 
indirectly  uuder  examination  with  the 
progress  of  the  pupil.  But,  sir,  if  the 
Seamed  gentleman  has  been  unfortunate 
in  the  citation  of  authority  iu  this  in- 
stance, I  do  not  think  he  has  been  less  so 
in  others. 

He  has  produced  to  the  court  a  long  se- 
ries of  private  letters,  collected  from  all 
quarters,  and  selected  for  this  occasion. 
Wis  reason  for  producing  the  first  letter, 
T  mean  that  from  the  pen  of  lord  John 
Townsheud,  I  confess  I  did  not  clearly 
perceive.  I  had  expected  ft  would  have 
disproved  the  assertion  advanced  by  the 
lion.  learned  mover  of  the  resolution  that 
the  college  was  held  to  be  a  nuisance  by 
the  neighbouring  gentry  of  the  county  of 
Hertford.  The  letter  in  question  so  far 
flora  disproving,  has  confirmed  that  fact 
even  to  the  uniformity  of  a  rule,  his  lord- 
ship furnishing  the  only  exception  to 
prove  it. 

The  next  authority  referred  to,  is  to 
*e  fonnd  iu  the  letters  of  young  gentle- 
men now  in  India,  who  had  received  a 
part  of  their  education  at  Hertford  college. 

Now,  sir,  I  should  not  only  be  very  sor- 
ry to  object  to  any  proof  which  can  be 
fairly  offered  in  favour  of  the  merits  of 
this  establishment,  but  I  shall  sincerely 
rejoice  to  find  that  it  has  iu  any  manner 
T&een  conducive  to  the  advancement  of 
learning  in  this  country,  or  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  India.  I  shall  fee]  grateful  to 
Its  authors  for  as  much  as  it  may  have 
conduced  to  an  improved  education  of  the 
civil  servants  of  the  Company,  and  had 
therefore  tended  ultimately  to  the  happi- 
ness of  the  millions  of  our  fellow  crea- 
tures over  whom  they  hereafter  may  have 
sway — but  I  am  compelled  seriously  to 
dissent  from  the  conclusions  which  have 
been  so  hastily  drawn  from  these  episto- 
lary documents.  It  is  very  natural,  that 
a  young  man  who  has  experienced  kind- 
ness at  the  hands  of  his  instructor,  when 
he  is  for  the  first  time  reaping  the  fruits 
of  his  youthful  application,  should  feel 
and  express  strongly  the  sentiments  of 
gratitude  which  a  recollection  of  his  in- 
structor's early  encouragement  is  calculat- 
ed to  inspire.  We  are  all  disposed  to 
dwell  with  affectionate  recollection  oh  the 
sceues  where  manly  feelings  and  affections 
have  first  agitated  the  bosom  of  the  boy', 
and  we  am  ever  ready  in  the  moment  of 
success  in  after-life  to  transfer  to  tjie  in- 


stitution where  chance  had  cast  our  edu- 
cation, much  of  the  merit  of  our  attain- 
ments which  belonged  to  other  causes. 
Surely  it  will  not  be  maintained  that  the 
success  of  a  few  splendid  instances'  out  of 
a  vast  number  of  students  is  a  fit  ground 
to  couclude  upon  the  merits  of  any  semi- 
nary of  education.  As  little  were  it  con- 
sistent with  sound  reasoning  to  condemn 
its  regulations  from  the  failure  of  some  of 
its  children. 

But  I  will  rest  the  point  upon  this  is*- 
sue.  Let  it  be  shewn  to  me  that  the  suc- 
cess of  these  young  gentlemen,  whose  let- 
ters do  infinite  credit  to  their  hearts,  has 
resulted,  not  from  their  previous  or  their 
subsequent  pursuits,  not  from  the  peculiar 
talents  and  disposition  of  the  individuals, 
but  from  the  system  of  education  adopted 
at  Hertford  college  alone,  and  I  will  admit 
then»  that  you  have  at  length  discovered 
that  which  till  now  has  been  (and  which  I 
suspect  is  still)  a  desideratum,  viz.  that 
precise  method  and  plan  by  which  you  may 
inform  all  minds  of  whatever  description, 
to  the  same  point  of  extent,  and  within, 
the  same  limited  period.  Till  then,  sir, 
these  examples  are  vaiuly  quoted,  except 
to  shew  that  your  college  is  not  so  bad, 
but  that  it  is  not  impassible  to  thrive  even 
under  its  shadow. 

But,  sir,  let  me  grant  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  that  this  college  with  its  sys- 
tem of  education  is  not  disfigured,  as  I  shall 
by  and  by  shew  it  to  be,  by  any  mon- 
strous and  absurd  deformities,  pecnlia* 
thank  God  to  itself  alone,  and  that  the 
student  has  as  fair  a  chance  afforded  him. 
there,  as  at  any  other  public  institution, 
—I  hope  the  advocates  of  the  college  do 
not  imagine  that  they  have  even  then  es- 
tablished their  case.  To  justify  on  the 
ground  of  economy  alone,  the  keeping  up 
of  this  institution  within  forty  mites  of 
London*  and  within  twenty  miles  of  the 
university  of  Cambridge,  you  must  shew 
it  to  possess  some  peculiar  facilities  for 
the  education  of  youpg  men  who  are  to* 
be  ushered  prematurely  into  the  bustle  of 
public  life,  which  are  to  be  found  neither 
in  the  university,  nor  in  the  metropolis. 
To  justify  your  law  to  compel  the  young 
candidates  for  your  civil  service  to  spend 
two  years  at  this  institution,  you  must 
not  only  prove  its  positive  excellence,  but 
establish  its  superiority  over  auy  other 
public  institution  for  the  instruction  of 
youth  in  the  empire.  Independent  of 
which,  you  even  then  beg  a  most  import- 
ant question,  whether  it  be  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  your  service  to  enforce  a  pub- 
lic education  under  aU  varieties  of  cir- 
cumstances  and  for  all  persons. 

■jThe  learned  gentleman  who  spoke  last, 
has  resorted  to  a  singular  expedient  for 
influencing  the  minds  of  the  proprietors 
(an  expedient  by  the.  way  not  very  flatter- 
fog  to  the  understandings  of  his  audience}. 
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feut  be  refers  to  the  authority  which  the 
act  of  parliament  renewing  your  charter 
lias  given  to  the  establishment  of  tbe  col- 
lege—and after  reading  with  good  empha- 
sis and  sound  discretion,  every  word  of 
this  clause  of  the  act;  he  lays  down 
the  book,  and  with  Infinite  gravity 
asks  the  proprietors  If  tbey  will  fly  in 
the  face  of  the  parliament,  and  being 
guilty  of  a  felo  de  te,  destroy  their  char- 
ter ? — as  if  the  legislature  had  made  tbe 
establishment  of  Hertford  college,  the  te- 
nure by  which  we  have  received  a  renew- 
al of  our  privileges.  This  expedient  of 
the  learned  gentleman,  he  will  excuse  me 
for  saying,  is  a  way  of  imposing  upon  ra- 
ther than  appealing  to  the  understanding 
•of  his  hearers. 

I  am  sorry  to  find  that  a  notion  has 
been  industriously  cultivated,  that  the 
merits  of  this  or  any  academical  institu- 
tion are  very  unlikely  to  be  correctly  ap- 
preciated or  judged  of  in  this  court— 
that  the  question  forsooth  is  too  deep  for 
the  simplicity  of  the  proprietors.    This 
impression  I  am  anxious,  if  it  prevail,  to 
remove— it  having  been  my  lot  to  be  edu- 
cated from  a  very  period  of  my  youth  at 
some  of  the  most  frequented  public  insti- 
tutions of  the  country,  I  may  perhaps  be 
-complimented  with  an  exemption  from 
the  interdict  which  some  would  place  on 
your  judgments ;— but  1  must  say  freely 
Chat  to  understand  this  subject,  it  is  nei- 
ther necessary  to  be  versed  in  the  habits  or 
phraseology  of  public  schools  or  universi- 
ties.   Objecting,  as  I  do,  at  all  times,  to 
the  jargon  of  academical  pedantry,  its 
employment  upon  the  present  occasion  is 
worse  than  useless.     Mr.  Mai  thus  too 
would  appear  by  one  expression  in  his 
pamphlet,  (in  which  he  is  pleased  to  speak 
•of  the  ladiet  and  gentlemen  of  Leadenhall 
ttreet)  to  lend  an  indirect  sanction  to  the 
idea  of  a  plain  inhabitant  of  this  city  not 
being  too  competent  to  decide  upon  the 
subject.    I  am  however  inclined  to  think 
the  professor  has  been  mistaken,  and  that 
he  only  meant  to  be  pleasant,  not  serious 
on  this  point — because  he  inust  be  too 
godd  an  historian  not  to  recollect  how 
pre-eminently  distinguished  the  citizens 
of  London  have  ever  been  as  the  founders 
of  some  of  the  noblest  institutions  of 
learning  that  exist  in  this  country.    He 
must  recollect  as  a  matter  of  history  that 
one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  to  learn- 
ing, in  this,  or  in  any  other  country,  was 
a  plain  citizen  of  London.    It  was  Master 
Sutton,  a  private  citizen  of  this  great 
town,  who  left  an  enormous  fortune  to  es- 
tablish the  Charter-House ;  beside  which, 
that  illustrious  individual  had,  most  ho- 
norably to  himself,  and  most  beneficial- 
ly to  his  country,  left  no  trifling  legacies 
in  the  university  of  Cambridge,  and  per- 
haps ft  is  not  too  much  to  suppose,  that 
eve*  the  learned  professor  himself  has  de- 


rived his  education  in  one  of  those  wry 
colleges  which  have  benefited  from  tbe 
benevolence  of  this  simple  citizen.    The 
citizens  of  London  were  called  upon  by 
Edward  the  6tb,  to  assist  and  superintend 
the  founding  of  another  great  seminary  of 
learning  in  tbe  city,  called  Christ's  Hos- 
pital.   Surely  then  there  is  no  pretence  for 
that  illiberal  ridicule  which  had  been  pas- 
sed upon  this  most  respectable  class  of  per- 
sons.   If  it  is  meant  to  be  said,  that  the 
citizens  of  London  are  incapable  of  decid- 
ing upon  the  miserable  question  of  caps 
and  gowns,  and  all  the  other  parapher- 
nalia: of  academical  ceremony,  probably 
tbe  worthy  citizens  of  London  would  not 
be  disposed  to  dispute  with  others  more 
fitted  to  the  task.    But,  Sir,  I  am  happy 
to  be  convinced  that  the  learned  historian 
has  not  meant  to  countenance  any  illibe- 
ral prejudices,  but  I  believe  he  has  only- 
been  disposed  to  exchange  a  passing  jest 
with  this  court,;  and  if  I  might  humbly 
suggest  the  retort  courteous  that  should 
be  returned  from  the  citizens  of  London 
to  the  conclave  of  the  college  at  Hertford, 
it  should  he  in  the  form  of  a  quaint  and 
original  description  of  a  scholar  which  i 
hold  in  my  hand,  and  which  was  penned 
by  a  man  of  some  knowledge  of  the  world 
about  the  year  1630— (Sir  T.  Overbury's 
characters) — With  the  leave  of  the  court, 
I  will  read  it  from  the  book — "  A  meere 
"  scliolar   (says  the  writer)  is  an  intelli- 
"  gible  asse— or  a  silly  Cello w  in  blacke, 
"  that  speaks  sentences  more  familiarly 
"  than  sense.    The  antiquity  of  his  uni- 
"  versity  is  his  creed,  and  the  excellency 
"  of  his  colledge  (though  but  for  amatcjt 
"  at  foot-ball)  an  article  of  his  faith.1 
"  His  ambition  is,  that  he  either  is,  or 
"  shall  be  a  graduate :  but  if  ever  he  get 
"  a  fellowship,  he  has  then  no  fellow.  In 
"  spight  of  all  logicke,  he  dare3  sweare  and 
"  maintaine  it,  thatacuckcold  and  a  citizen 
"  are  controvertible  terms,  though  his  mo- 
"  ther's  husband  be  an  alderman.  He  is  led 
"  more  by  his  ears  than  his  understanding, 
"  taking  the  sound  of  words  for  their  true 
"  sense."    Now,  sir,  without  stopping  te 
enquire  whether  there  be  a  mere  scholar 
amongst  our  professors  at  Hertford,  yet, 
lookingto thcinstitution  itselfand  its  regu- 
lations, I  am  strongly  inclined  to  suspect 
that  nothing  more  nor  less  than  such  a 
personage  must  have  been  a  busy  artifice* 
in  its  construction — for  in  every  part  of 
it  may  the  sound  of  words  be  said  to  have 
been  taken  for  their  true  sense.    It  were 
to  be  wished,  indeed,  that  in  transferring 
the  name  and  some  of  the  forms  of  lord 
Wellesley's  college  at  Calcutta,  some  at- 
tention had  been  paid  to  the  objects  whicfc 
the  noble  lord  had  in  view,  and  to  tbe 
circumstances  under  which  be  was  called 
upon  to  attain  them.  His  objects  were  not 
confined  merely  to  the  education  of  the 
Company's  civil  scrvan.,,  g  n.  the  cue 
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bere,  and  that  too  for  a  limited  period  of 
time ;  but  his  aim  was  to  found  at  the 
same  time  a  seat  of  learning,  the  civiliz- 
ing effects  and  advantages  of  which  were 
to  Be  diffused  throughout  the  whole  em- 
pire which  he  governed.  The  doors  of 
that  temple  were  to  be  thrown  widely 
open  to  all  descriptions  of  persons  and 
rations.  He  wisely  thought  that  the 
most  effectual  mode  of  governing  sixty 
millions  of  people,  was  to  scatter  the 
seeds  of  learning  and  of  science  amongst 
them,  and  herein  did  the  noble  marquis 
prove  himself  to  he  an  enlightened  states- 
man and  the  real  beuefactor  of  India. 
He  proved  that  his  ambition  was  to  unite 
ill  sects  and  classes  of  men  in  the  com- 
mon object  of  pursuing  their  own  happi- 
ness. He  sought  not  to  erect  vain-glori- 
ous military  trophies  to  commemorate  the 
extension  of  the  ieritory  of  the  Company, 
but  he  studied  rather  the  means  of  secur- 
ing those  possessions  by  a  wise,  a  hu- 
mane, and  an  enlightened  system  of  go- 
vernment. This  he  would  have  effected 
by  improving  the  administration  of  India 
through  the  means  of  an  institution 
whieh  had  for  its  object  the  better  educa- 
tion of  the  Company's  servants ;  but  lord 
Wellesley  did  not  confine  the  benefits  of 
,  that  institution  to  the  narrow  policy  of 
merely  educating  the  Company's  servants 
-—the  benevolence  of  his  intelligent  mind 
suggested  the  idea  of  an  institution  for 
learning  in  India,  the  beuefits  of  which 
Were  not  to  be  confined  only  to  those  ser- 
vants who  were  to  be  the  agents  of  go- 
vernment— he  discarded  the  idea  of  mere- 
ly drilling  servants  for  the  conduct  of  the 
Company's  concerns.  He  opened  the 
door  of  science  aud  of  learning  to  all 
classes  of  persons  who  had  a  taste  for  the 
cultivation  of  science  and  polite  literature. 
Lord  Wellesley's  object  was  to  establish 
a  source  from  whence  the  fountain  of  sci- 
ence might  diffuse  its  waters  over  the 
whole  territory  of  India.  Lord  Wellesley 
saw  too,  and  felt,  that  the  young  men 
were  sent  out  to  India  at  a  premature 
age ;  he  therefore  felt  the  importance  of 
giving  to  them  the  advantage  of  continu- 
ing their  education  in  India  which  they 
had  been  unable  to  complete  at  home. 
But  by  that  institution  did  Lord  Wellesley 
not  only  appear  as  the  liberal  and  enlight- 
ened patron  of  learning,  but  he  shone 
forth  in  the  still  more  exalted  and  sacred 
Character  of  a  parent  to  the  orphaned  and 
unprotected  youth  whom  it  was,  unfortu- 
nately, at  that  time  the  practice  to  send 
•at  at  so  early  and  dangerous  an  age  to 
India.  It  is  here  that  you  have  made  so 
real  and  practical  improvement  in  your 
system,  by  affording  your  civil  servants 
the  time  for  educating  themselves  ere 
.their  departure,  aud  not  in  building  a  col- 
lege, or  adopting  a  fantastical  system  for 
their  instmcttoM.    It  was  to  afford  an 
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asylum  in  the  midst  of  the  vices  of  an 
eastern  capital,  to  the  youths  who  were  at 
that  period  wont  to  set  their  foot  on  shore 
in  India,  then  for  the  first  time  the  masters 
their  own  conduct,  although  but  too  soon 
to  be  the  slaves  of  their  passions,  at  that 
time  when,  in  the  words  of  a  noble  and 
distinguished  poet  of  the  present  day, 
they  were  exposed, — 
"  With  few  to  check,  and  none  to  point  in 

time 
"  The  thousand  paths  that  slope  the  way 

to  crime." 
For  the  protection  of  these  defenceless  vic- 
tims did  lord  Wellesley  think  it  wise  and 
necessary  to  erect  a  building  for  their  re* 
ception  and  their  residence.  And  surely, 
sir,  for  such  an  object  no  man  who  has 
the  mind  of  a  statesman,  or  the  moral 
feeling  of  a  Christian,  will  dream  of  op- 
posing expense  as  an  adequate  objection 
to  its  attainment.  With  the  view  of  con- 
necting with  learning  and  moral  education 
the  religion  of  our  country,  not  only  for 
the  immediate  benefit  of  those  connected 
with  the  college,  but  they  might  in  the 
eves  of  the  natives  afford  a  mutual  sane* 
tion  and  support  to  each  other,  did  lord 
Wellessley  think  it  wise,  and  who  will 
deny  its  wisdom,  to  place  at  the  head. of 
his  establishment  the  first  dignitary  of  our 
church  in  India,  charging  him  with  a  spe- 
cial superi n tendance  over  the  moral  con- 
duct of  those  young  men  who  had  escaped 
too  early  from  the  wholesome  control  of 
their  natural  guardians  and  protectors. 
To  state  the  objects  of  lord  Wellesley's 
college  at  Calcutta,  and  to  refer  to  the 
plan  for  attaining  them,  is  in  my  judg- 
ment, the  best  aud  the  brightest  panegy- 
ric both  on  the  institution  itself,  and  ou 
the  mind  that  prompted  its  creation. 
How  distinct,  and  different,  and  confined, 
the  objects  of  the  Hertford  college  are 
even  professed  to  be,  let  its  eulogists 
themselves  declare.  Before  I  come  to 
speak  of  the  manner  in  which  your  di- 
rectors thought  proper  to  destroy  what 
their  governors  had  so  wisely  created,  I 
will  mention  one  other  of  the  good  results 
which  was  anticipated  from  it.  And  I 
mention  it  the  more  particularly  now,  be- 
cause, if  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  that 
very  anticipation  suggested  its  destruction* 
It  was  proposed,  (always  be  it  remember- 
ed, on  the  supposition  that  the  young 
men  were  to  contiuue  to  be  sent  out  at  as 
early  an  age  as  heretofore)  that  all  the 
youths  destined  for  our  civil  service  should 
proceed  to  the  presidency  of  Bengal  in  the 
first  instance,  there  to  study  for  a  limited 
time  under  the  immediate  eye  of  the  Go- 
vernor-general, and  that  with  him  should 
rest  their  subsequent  appointments  both 
at  what  period  and  to  what  presidency 
his  judgment  and  their  merits  and  profi- 
ciency should  determine.  Than  this  .no- 
thing could  he  more  excellent  in  principle. 
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But,  unhappily,  lord  Weilesley  fouud  that 
this  wise  management  interfered  with  the 
patronage  of  the.  directors ;  and  upon 
that  fatal  rock  his  hopes  were  wrecked. 
In  rain  did  that  noblemati,  when  certain 
of  success,  attempt  to  remonstrate  with 
the  directors  u|K>n  the  impolicy  of  that 
course  which  they  threatened  to  pursue. 
In  vain  did  he  address  them  upon  the  sub- 
ject with  irresistible  arguments,  and  moat 
convincing  reasoning.  To  the  powers  of 
his  eloquence,  and  the  wisdom  of  bis  ar- 
guments, they  turned  a  deaf  and  relent- 
less ear.  This  institution  of  learning, 
this  enlightened  scheme  for  the  civi- 
lization of  India,  this  noble  plan  for 
spreading  the  light  of  the  Christian 
religion  over  the  face  of  the  hea- 
then world,  was  abolished  with  the 
stroke  of  a  pen.  It  will  hardly  be 
believed,  but  I  speak  it  with  as  iuuqh 
truth  as  regret,  that  (whilst  a  dispatch  of 
eighty-nine  paragraphs,  the  unanswerable 
arguments,  the  most  powerful  reasoning, 
aud  the  most  honorable  and  excellent 
feelings,  were  answered  by  the  court-  of 
directors  in  some  fire  or  six  sentences) 
the  institution  itself  was  positively  abo- 
lished in  a  parenthesis.  So  little  did  that 
body  think  it  necessary  to  enter  into  the 
feelings  of  that  distinguished  nobleman  in 
favour  of  this  institution,  and  so  little  were 
they  disposed  to  treat  him  with  common 
court  esy,  that,  in  one  short  unceremonious 
parenthesis,  they  said, "  it  is  our  intention 
to  abolish  your  college.  We  think  it  too 
expensive,  and  there/ore  we  have  given 
directions  for  withholding  the  necessary 
supplies."  Let  us  then,  in  the.  name  of 
common  candour,  hear  no  more  anathe- 
mas thundered  forth  against  the  promo- 
ters of  this  inquiry,  as,  the  enemies  of 
learning  and  of  learned  institutions,  when 
from  the  same  quarter  praise  is  lavished 
on  hostility  to  this  college  in  its  least 
graceful  and  conciliating  form.  But,  sir, 
even  supposing  that  our  directors  acted 
wisely  in  destroying  the  Calcutta  esta- 
blishment, does  it  follow  that  therefore  a 
college  in  this  country  was  necessary  ?  I 
am  firmly  convinced  that  all  the  improve- 
ment which  has  taken  place  of  late  years 
in  the  education  of  your  civil  servants  has 
arisen  solely  from  the  prolonged  period 
which  you  permit  them  to  remain  in  Eng- 
land— that  permission  and  what  you  have 
left  of  die  Calcutta  institution,  are  all  the 
means  necessary  to  your  object-— what  has 
been  superadded,  has  been  the  work  of 
men  who  mistook  the  sound  of  words  for 
their  true  sense.  But  let  us  examine  for 
#  moment  the  reasons  given  generally  for 
an  establishment  of  the  kind. 

The  honorable  and  learned  gentleman 
(Mr.  Grant)  says,  that  in  tfeistacademy 
there  would  be  a  degree  of  honorable 
emulation,  and  a  spirit  of  exertion,  excit- 
ed amongst  the  students  by  associating 
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with  each  other.     Docs  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  pretend  to  .say,  tliat 
there  is  an  absence  of  such  emulation  at 
our  public  schools,  or  at  the  uui varsities 
of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Aberdeen,  Glas- 
gow, and  the  other  seminaries  of  the 
united  kingdom  ?  Really  the  proposition 
defies  all  comment.    It  is  quite  obvious 
that  all  the  advantages  to  be  derived  fronj 
a  public  education,  such  as  a  spirit  of  en- 
terprise and  of  emulation  amongst  the 
young  men,  are  more  largely  found  in 
these  eminent  establishments  than  in  the 
institutions  of  the  Company.  What  is  there 
in  the  institution  of  Hertford  college  pe- 
culiarly felicitous  for  the  inculcation  of 
learning  aud  science?  Can  the  young  men 
there  be  forced  beyond  the  power  of  their 
faculties  ?  Have  they  any  means  of  im- 
proving their  minds  that  are  not  to  be 
found  in  other  institutions  ?  The  students 
of  the  universities  have  the  same  motives 
for  honorable   exertion   and    emulation 
.  that  the  students  at  Hertford  have.    Eve- 
young  man  in  a  society  of  this  description 
will  more  or  less  be  actuated  by  a  spirit 
of  honorable  competition ;    and  there- 
fore,- to  suppose  that  this  institution  pos- 
.  sessed  superior  advantages    over  '  every 
other,  was  to  cast  an  imputation  upon  the 
.  character  of  every  seniiuary  in  the  coun- 
try.    The  court  will  observe  that  the  ra- 
dical objection  which  1  have  to'  this  col- 
lege, arises  from  the  arbitrary  manner  in 
which  you  compel  the  students  to  be  shut 
up  within  its  walls..    I  am  yet  to  learn  in 
what  manner  this  institution  is  so  admi- 
rably adapted  for  the  education  of  young 
statesmen  in  particular;  because  unless 
this  superior  excellency  is  shewn  to  exist, 
I  cannot  discover  upon  what  ground  the 
college  had  a  right  to  claim  a  monopoly 
of  education.    For  my  own  part  it  seems 
to  me  that  if  this  institution  be  so  very 
admirable  there  cantiot  be  the  least  occa- 
sion to  render  attendance  there  compul- 
sory.   I  have  said,  sir,  that  the  persons 
who  established  this  college  appeared  to 
me  to  come  within  the  description  of  such 
scholars  as  looked  more  to  the  sound,  ra- 
ther than  to  the  sense  of  words ;  and  I 
am  the  more  strengthened  in  this  obser- 
vation from  their  servile  imitation  of  the 
forms  without  the  substance  of  the  uni- 
versities of  the  country.    For  what  pur- 
pose have  ail  the  obsolete  phraseology  and 
forms  of  elder  times  been  adopted  ?  Wlmt 
have  these  forms  to  do  with  the  substan-r 
tial  business  of  education  ?  they  are  not 
essential  to    its    promotion,    and  they 
seem  rather  to  have  been  adopted  for  the 
purpose  of  tickling  the  ears  of  certain  H)« 
dividuals  who  preferred  high  sounding  ti- 
ties,  to  the  substantial  advantages  of  a 
abend  and  eoltgfctened  plan  of education. 
1  This  college  reminds  raeylsU^  of  tfce  dte*- 
criptton  which  Voilaire  has  given  of  the 
character  of  the  French  nation.     They 
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axe  said  to  be  made  up  of  the  monkey  and 
the  tiger ;  and  of  both  of  these  qualities 
this  college  appears  to  me  alternately  to 
•partake,  for*,  where  it  is  not  ridiculous, 
it  is  ferocious  and  tyrannical.  •  In  all  its 
forms  it  is  a  mere  apish  imitation  of  the 
universities.  The  lion,  director  has  spo- 
ken of  its  concoction.  The  term  s'ruck 
me,  sir,  because  it  brought  to  my  mind  a 
concoction  not  dissimilar  either  in  the 
qualities  of  its  ingredients,  or  the  equally 
unfathomable  mystery  by  which  these  in- 
gredients were  to  operate,  their  effects. 
I  mean,  sir,  the  celebrated  concoction  of 
certain  witches,  who  by  the  force  of  names 
and  sounds  were  to  operate  on  the  mind 
of  Macbeth.  How  many  witches  in  caps 
and  gowns  may  have  been  present  at  the 
stirring  up  of  this  college  cauldron  1  know 
not,  but  they  seem  to  have  successfully 
col  lected  every  empty  sound  that  was  to 
e.  found  in  either  of  the  universities. 
Principals  and  deans,  and  quadraugles, 
aud  halls  and  chapels,  are  thrown  toge- 
ther in  a  most  mystical  confusion,  in  the 
belief  no  doubt  that  by  solemn  conjura- 
tion, aud  the  magic  of  names  the  effect 
was  to  be  produced,  r  By  what  exact,  rule 
of  magic  they  proceeded,  1  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say,  but  I  think  I  can  perceive 
in  their  proceedings  considerable  defe- 
rence for  the  example  of  the  elderly  ladies- 
to  whom  I  hare  alluded.  The  weird  sis- 
ters, if  I  recollect  right,  thought  there 
was  much  virtue  in  "  nose  of  Turk  and 
Tartar's  tips,"  Our  modern  magicians, 
to  •'  make  their  gruel  thick  and  slab/* 
prefer  a  dean  and  a  principal;  for  "  wool 
of  bat  aud  tongue  of  doe:,"  we  have  our 
"  gown  of  silk  and  cap  of  felt,"  And 
when  we  come  to  look  at  the  peual  code 
established,  nobody  can  doubt  but  they 
'  therein  closely  followed  the  directions  of 
their  predecessors,  to 

"  Add  thereto  a  tiger's  chaudron 

"  For  the  ingredients  of  their  cauldron." 

The  professors  I  presume  played  the 
part  of  Hecate  on  the  occasion,  and  com- 
ing in  at  the  proper  time,  cried  out, 

"  O  well  done  f  toe  commend  your  pains, 
* '  IVe  shall  every  one  share  V  the  gains.' ' 

But,  sir,  our  college-founders  have  gone 
beyond  the  witches—so  indiscriminate 
has  their  imitation  been.  We  have  heard 
a  good  deal  of  conversation  of  plots  with- 
in these  few  weeks.  We  have  had  it  an- 
nounced to  ns  that  there  is  a  deep  and 
dangerous  plot,  of  which  we  are  to  be- 
ware—and at  length  we  know  so  much, 
that  a  plot  has  been  carried  to  parliament 
sewed  up  in  a  green-bag.  The  minister 
H  is  understood  now,  produces  periodical- 
ly a  green-bag  plot.  Weil,  sir,  our  col- 
lege has  its  plot,  and  one  of  its  solemn 
statutes  is  to  give  notice  to  the  students 
*f  its  existence,  and  of  the  danger  of  dis- 
turbing it.  It  is,  sir,  no  less  than  a.grccn 
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grass  plot— and  this,  sir,  has,  alter  the  ap- 
proved receipt  of  concreting  a  college, 
been  consecrated  by  the  solemn  mockery 
of  a  statute  of  protection  for  its  nurture. 
These  things,  sir,  I  have  noticed,  not 
to  found  any  grave  objection  upon  them 
to  the  establishment  which  they  certainly 
do  no  more  than  render  ridiculous.  But 
I  think  they  do  go  to  establish  the  theory 
of  my  learned  friend  (Mr.  R.Jackson) 
that  a  college  mania  had  seized  on  the  di- 
rectors at  the  time  it  was  first  established. 
Having  shown  how  much  it  partakes 
•of  the  imitative  nature  of  rhe  monkey, 
I  shall  now  show  the  tygrine  part  df 
the  animal ;  and  what  other  term  can  he 
applied  to  that  outrageous  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  college  council,  not  only  U> 
decree  expulsion  from  the  college,  but 
eternal  exclusion  from  every  part  of  the 
Company's  service.  One  single  act  of  ju- 
venile levity,  is  to  reuder  the  party  of- 
fending incapable  of  ever  enjoying  any 
appointment  in  the  Company's  service, 
1  beg  the  court  to  rtcollect  the  obser- 
vation which  had  fallen  from  the  ho- 
nourable gentleman  (Mr.  Grant)  upon 
the  subject  of  the  students  being  in 
statu  pttpilari,  and  that  consequently 
they  are  not  entitled  to  claim  the  exercise 
of  the  rights  belonging  to  the  adult  sub- 
jects of  the  realm.  What !  then  are  these 
young  ineu  to  he  considered  with  regard 
to  their  rights  in  statu  pupilari,  and  yet 
when  we  treat  of  the  punishment  to  be 
inflicted  upon  them,  they  are  not  to  he 
punished  as  infants,  but  as  citizens  of  the 
world  ?  Is  there  any  thing  more  prepos- 
terous or  inconsistent  than  this  absurd 
proposition  ?  In  the  first  place,  the  stu- 
dents are  placed  upou  the  footing  of 
children,  deprived  of  the  right  which  the 
meanest  subject  of  the  country  had,  of 
being  tried  before  punished,  and  yet  they 
are  to  be  chastened  with  all  the  severity 
of  old  and  hardened  offenders.  I  am  sure 
that  the  hon.  ex- director  cannot  be  aware 
of  the  fact  which  I  am  now  about  to  men- 
tion— i  mean  the  existence  of  a  law  now 
upon  your  college  statute  book,  the  abo- 
•  minable  folly  and  injustice  of  which  must 
create  indignation  in  every  person  who 
hears  me.  It  is  upon  the  subject  of  ex- 
pulsion. In  the  first  place,  and  by  the 
way  1  object  to  the  power  of  resorting  to 
-  this  severe  remedy  being  in  a  bare  ma- 
jority of  the  college  council— that  ma- 
jority being  liable  to  be  determined  by  the 
casting  vote  of  one  of  the  members.  The 
unanimous  voice  of  the  council  might  at 
least  be  required  to  consign  a  young  man 
tw  utter  ruin.  I  puss  over  your  tyrannical 
law  on  the  principle  of  decimating  your 
student*,  and  establishing  a  miserable  and 
dastardly  system  of  espionage,  in  order  to 
discover  victims7  for  the  exercise  of  the  un- 
relenting power  of  expulsion.  For  if  I 
feel  indignant  at  these,  what  language  shall 
1  employ  to  stigmatise  the  third  section  of 
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this,  the  court  has  been  told  that  parents 
have  no  reasonable  ground   upon  which 
they  could  refuse  to  send  their  sons  to 
this  institution.      It  has  heen  said  by  the 
learned  professor,  that  their  unwillingness 
so  to  do  would  proceed  from  economical 
considerations  alone.    For  my  own  part, 
if  there  were  any  ground  for  this  belief,  I 
think  the  motires  of  the  parents,  even  in 
this  point  of  view,  are  hot  to  be  too  hastily 
condemned  ;  nor  do  I  think  that  economy 
is  a  matter  of  reproach.  The  court  should 
recollect  that  it  w  at  least  a  bard  necessity 
that  should  justify   you  in  compelling  a 
parent,  whether  his  circumstances  admit 
of  it  or  not,  to  seud  his  son  to  an  expen- 
sive seminary  of  education,  when,  at  the 
same  time,  he  could   procure   for  him 
every  necessary  mental  qualification  in  any 
other  place,  at  less  than  half  the  expence. 
And  indeed   to  me  it  appeared    extra- 
ordinary that   the  East-India  Company 
should  feel  any  anxiety  about  the  place 
wbere  the  acquirements  they  exact  are  at- 
tained.   Let  them  fix  the  standard  which 
they  demand,  and  the  interest  of  the  par- 
ties in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  will 
meet  it  with  the  necessary  supply.  I  was 
.somewhat  surprised  at  what  fell  from  the 
honorable  and  learned   gentleman   (Mr. 
Grant),  in  one  of  his  excursions  on  this 
poiut.    He  is  pleased  to  Tidicule  the  idea 
of  applying  this  principle  Of  supplying  de- 
mand, which  he  whimsically   terms    a 
merely  commercial  one,  to  any  subject  s/> 
exalted  as  mind  and  education.    Sir,  I 
hope  he  will  excuse  me  for  referring  him 
for  correction  on  this  head  to  his  learned 
friend  the  professor  of  political  economy, 
who  will,  I  venture  to  say,  inform  him 
that  the  doctrine  of  demand  and  supply  is 
not  merely  a  commercial  principle,  but  an 
eternal  truth,  equally  applicable  to  mind 
as  to  matter.    And  it  must  be  first  proved 
that   the    existing    institutions   of  this 
country  are  inadequate  to  supply  the  qua- 
lifications you  demand,  before  I  am  to  be 
satisfied  of  either  the  necessity  or  the  ex- 
pediency of  supporting  the  present  insti- 
tution at  all,  much  less  the  exacting  an 
nn willing  attendance  from  the  candidates 
for  your  service.     I  may  be  told  that  it  is 
no  hardship  to  impose  this  or  any  other 
condition  on  a  candidate  for  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  your  service  ;  and  the 
church  of  England  may  be  quoted  as  an' 
instance  of  compelling  all  its  members  to 
pass  a  certain  time  at  one  or  -other  of  the 
two  universities.    My  answer  is,  that  I 
never  disputed  your  right,  but  I  -doubt  the 
wisdom  of  the  use  you  are  making  of  it ; 
and  the  rule  of  the  church  of  England  was 
framed  when  no  other  place  or  means  of 
learning  existed  in  the  country  but  at  Ox- 
ford and  at  Cambridge.    The  rule  there- 
fore was  synonymous  with  a  declaration, 
that  ignoraut  men  should  not  be  admitted 
to  officiate  in  her  mysteries.    In  those 
H  2  a 


your  supplementary  regulations  ?— It  runs 
thus  :— 

"  By  the  regulations  already  establish- 
"  ed,  the  whole  time  passed  at  thecol- 
*'  lege  by  the  students  is  probationary; 
"  but  iu  future,  the  first  term  4s  to  be 
41  considered  as  such  in  a  more  particular 
*'  sense.  And  if  any  student  shall  not, 
"  in  the  judgment  of  the  college  council, 
49  give  satisfaction  in  that  term,  he  will 
"  not  be  permitted  to  return  to  the  col- 
"  lege." 

Now,  sir,  I  appeal  to  you,  whether  it' 
is  to  be  woudered  at  that  parents  are 
alarmed  at  placing  the  fntnre  fortunes  of 
their  children  at  the  mercy  of  a  majority 
of  a  college- co  unci  I,  armed  with  such  a 
power  as  this  law  conveys  ?  Under  it  no 
young  man  is  safe.  He  need  not  be  ac- 
cused— he  is  at  once  ruined  on  the  whis-' 
per  of  some  cogging  knave,  unaccused,' 
unci  ted,  unheard,  and  uninformed  of  his 
rault,  till  he  learns  it  in  the  awful  sen* 
tence  of  his  ruin.— .His  ruin  did  I  say, 
sir  ?  the  ruin,  perhaps,  of  a  widowed 
Mother  and  her  helpless  children,  all  de-! 
pending  for  their  future  happiness  on  the 
successful  career  of  this  unfortunate1 
youth.  And  is  it  then  to  be  tolerated 
thai  while  you  entrust  this  dreadful  power' 
into  the  hands  of  a*  majority  of  six  men,' 
you  have  nivested  yourselves  of  the  power 
of  redressing  the  injury  or  the  errors  they 
may  commit  ? 

However  iniquitous  or  unjust  a  sen-' 
tence  of  expulsion  may  be,  in  vain  does 
the  oh  happy  suff<  rer  appeal  to  your  jus- 
tice. It  is  impassible  even  for  the  court 
of  directors  to  restore  him.  is  not  this  a 
crying  evil  in  the  constitution  of  the  col- 
lege, which  no  sophistry  ran  reconciIe,-or 
argument  of  expediency  justify  ?  It  is  a 
fatal  error  in  the  plan  of  the  institution 
which  deserves  the  strongest  reprobation; 
Is  the  court  to  be  told  then,  in  a  case  of 
this  description,  that  the  students  are  to 
be  debarred  from  all  the  forms  of  justice, 
while  they  are  to  be  doomed  to  the 
severest  punishment  that  can  be  inflicted 
by  the  regulations  of  an  institution  of  this 
kind,  without  trial,  without  proof  of  their 
fault  ?  AH  the  sophistry  of  professor 
Malthas,  and  all  the  ingenuity  and  subtlety 
of  the  three  counsel  for  the  college,  never 
'can  reconcile  to  my  mind  the  toleration 
of  so  enormous  a  grievance.  The  pusillani- 
mity and  weakness  of  the  directors  in 
yielding  up  this  power  of  doing  justice,  fe 
a  deadly  and  lasting  stigma  upon  their 
conduct.  If  such  punishments  are  neces- 
sary for  the  cue  discipline  of  the  college, 
it  is  at  least  necessary  that  the  crimes  to 
which  they  were  apportioned,  ought  to  be 
proved  according  to  the  rules  of  eternal 
justice*  The  inexorable  tyranny  of  a 
contrary  system  is  pregnant  with  conse- 
^lteaoes  not  more  injurious  to  the  student 
tfeau  to  the  parent.    Notwithstanding  all 
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days  too,  the  clergy  were  the  only  learned 
persons  in  the  kingdom.  This  subject 
brings  to  my  recollection  a  canting  argu- 
ment which  has  been  used  by  more  than 
one  of  the  college-advocates  in  its  favor ; 
—that  whereas  the  profligacy  at  the  two 
universities  was  highly  dangerous  to  young 
men,  there  was  a  guarantee  for  the 
purity  of  the  Hertford  morals,  from  the 
absence  bf  all  temptation  and  the  means 
of  gratifying  vicious  propensities.  Are 
we  theu  to  be  treated  with  such  hypocriti- 
cal pretences,  when  we  are  content  that 
every  youth  who  is  a  candidate  for  the 
holy  office  of  a  minister  of  the  gospel, 
shall  pass  through  the  fiery  ordeal  of  uni- 
versity profligacy  and  vice.  Sir,  of  all 
vices,  to  me  hypocrisy  is  the  most  odious. 
And  if  I  am  to  judge  of  the  morals  of  the 
college  by  the  arguments  of  its  advocates, 
isbeuld  be  led  to  no  charitable  conclusion 
in  its  favor.  Surely,  sir,  the  learned 
gentleman  (Mr.  Impey)  who  burst  into  so 
elaborate  a  panegyric  on  the  church  and 
its  votaries,  at  the  hare  hint  of  an  hon. 
friend  of  mine,  that  the  students  might  be 
sent  too  often  to  chapel,  will  not  join  in 
this  censure  of  the  morals  of  those  insti- 
tutions which  swarm  with  the  clerical 
functionaries  whom  he  has  so  eulogised. 
Now,  sir,  not  to  detain  the  court  with 
my  views  of  the  chief  advantages  to  be 
found  in  almost  all  the  well -frequented 
public  seminaries  iu  this  couutry,  and  of 
which  I  think  but  few  are  to  be  found  at 
Haileybury,  let  us  hear  what  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  university  of  Oxford  has  said 
in  the  comparative  view  be  has  taken  of 
these  establishments.  And  1  quote  Lord 
Grcnville  the  more  readily,  because  I  think 
his  name  is  not  likely  to  be  less  respected 
as  a  scholar  than  as  a  statesman.  His 
lordship  in  the  year  1815  thus  delivered 
himself  in  his  place  in  parliament  :— 

"  A  separate  college  has  been  estab- 
*'  lished  in  England  for  the  education  of 
"  the  young  men  destined  for  India.  If  I 
"  speak  of  this  plan,  as  I  think  of  it,  with 
*'  strong  disapprobation  and  regret,  let 
"  it  not  be  inferred  that  1  object  to  any 
"  degree  of  attention  which  can  be  paid 
"  even  to  the  earliest  instruction '  aad 
<<  discipline  of  those  who  are  destined 
"  for  Indian  service.  No  man  will  more 
"  rejoice  in  this  than  I  shall— no  man 
«'  were  pealously  contend  for  its  advan- 
"  tage.  But  1  can  never  persuade  myself 
If  that  It  was, justifiable  jo  form  for  thai 
"  purpose  a  separate  establishment  in 
«'  England.  It  may  be  doubted  at  what 
"  age  they  may  most  advantageously  he 
f  sent  to  India.    But  up  to  the  latest  mo- 

V  m**t  of  their  continuance  in  this  coiw- 
' '  try*  be  that  period  what  it  may,  I  see  the 
"  strongest  possible  reasons  against  their 
"  bein£aeparatcd.  in  education  from  the 
*f  young  men  of  their,  own  age  and  station 

V  in  life.  Inateadof  forming  them  before- 


'  hand  into  an  exclusive  class,  into  some- 
"  thing  like  a  distinct  cast  of  men,  des- 
"  tined  to  administer  government  in  re- 
"  mote  province*, vthey  ought,  above  all 
'<  other  public  servants,  to  receive,  as 
"  long  «as  they  continue  in  England,  an 
"  education  purely  English.  Instead  of 
"  rejectiug,  we  should,  I  think,  havcem- 
"  braced  with  eagerness  the  advantage 
"  which  our  great  schools  aud  uuiver- 
"  sities  would  b,ave  afforded  to.them  for 
"  this  purpose  :  that  they  might  team 
*<  there,  I  trust  with  not  leas  facility  than 
"  elsewhere,  the  elements  of  whatever 
"  sciences  you  could  wish  them  to  possess ; 
"  —that  in  addition  to  these  they  might 
"  iod  there,  and  there  only  could  they 
"  find,  the  best  of  all  education  to  a  p*b- 
"  lie  man,  which  forms  the  mind  to  manly 
"  exertion  and  honorable  feeling,  tfie 
"  education  which  young  men  receive 
"from  each  other  in  the  numerous  and 
"  mixed  society  of  their  equals,  collected 
"  from  various  classes  of  our  community, 
"  and  destined  to  various  ways  of  life  : 
"  —that  they  might  there  be  imbued  with. 
"  the  deepest  tincture  of  English  manners 
"  and  English  attachments,  of  English 
"  principles  and,  I  am  not  afraid  in  this 
"  case  to  say,  also  English  prejudices : — 
' "  and  that  they  might  carry  with  then* 
"  from  thence  to  India  remembmncesaiid 
"  affections,  not  local  only,  but  personal' 
"  — recollections  not  merely  of  the  scene* 
"  but  of  the  mdWi duals  endeared  to  them 
"  by  early  habit,  mixed  with  the  in- 
"  delible  impression  of  those  high  senti- 
"  ments  and  virtuous  principles  which,  I 
"  am  happy  to  think  k,  float  in  the  vety 
"  atmosphere  of  our  public  places  of  edu- 
"  cation,,  and  contribute  much  more,  I 
"  think,  than  is  commonly  supposed,  to 
"  at)  on  which  we  most  value oarsetos  iu 
«<  our  uatioual  character." 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  the  advantage 
which  a  publle  education  amongst  a  so* 
ciety,  constituted  like  our  universities, 
must  give  to  a  young  man  destined'  to 
move,  at  an  early  period,  upon  the  theatre 
of  public  life.  But  this  advantage  is  in  a 
great  measure  denied  to  the  servants  of  the 
Company  by  the  system  of  education  as 
Hertford  college.  The  society  there  is 
comparatively  limited  ;  nor  is  there  thai 
scope  of  character  wliich  affords  examples 
for  imitation  and  emulation.  Instead  of 
there  being  men  from  the  age  of  forty 
down  to  sixteen,  mixed  in  the  familiar 
intercourse  of  boyish  freedom,  they  are 
little  more  than  a  family  of  boys*  They 
therefore  have  not  the  advantages  in  this 
point  of  view  wMeb  are  to  be  fawid  -else- 
where, for  the  early  formation  and 
strengthening*  of  character— aad>  so?  for, 
therefore,  is  the  teetitution.a  poaitiv* 
nuisance  instead,  of  a  blessing.  To  any 
gentleman  who-  has  refloated  how  is** 
matety  in  early  tin  the4tUiivati*»  ofraintf 
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is  connected  with  the  growth  of  the  best 
feelings  of  the  heart,  it  will  occur,  how 
baneful  most  be  the  effect  upon  a  youth  of 
high  spirit  and  attainments,  to  be  forcibly 
sepal ated,  in  the  midst  of  a  brilliant  career 
of  success,  (which  his  competitors  are  left 
to  pursue)  to  be   transplanted  at  once 
amidst  strangers,  bis  friendships  interrupt- 
ed, his  honors,  won  and  worn  with  the 
best  effects  on  his  mind, unknown  and  un- 
inspected, and  without  a  friend  to  cheer 
and  encourage  him  in  a  renewal  of  his 
labours  for  distinction.      It  is  not  too 
much  to  suppose  that  under  such  circum- 
stances many  a  noble  spirit  may  be  broken, 
many  an  aspiring  genius  irrecoverably  curb- 
ed, and  all  this  for  no  one  good  end  that 
can  be  pointed  out.    In  short,  sir,  were  I 
to  be  compelled  to  write  the  preamble  to 
an  act  of  the  legislature  establishing,  this 
college,   it   sbould   run    thus  :  —  That 
whereas  the  education  of  tbe  civil  ser- 
vants of  the  East-India  Company  should 
resemble  that  of  European  statesmen  ; 
and  whereas  no  deficiency  is  found  in.  the 
existing  institutions  of  Great  Britain  for 
giving  then!  such  an  education,  as  is  fully 
exemplified  by  the    proficiency   of   the 
British  youth  at  tbe  age  of  nineteen  ; 
therefore  it  is  necessary  a  college  at  Hert- 
ford should  be  built.    And  whereas  the 
chief  advantage  of  public  education  con- 
sists in  the  formation  of  character,  at  the 
same  time    that  the  mind  is  instruct- 
ed, by  the  indiscriminate  intercourse  be- 
tween large  numbers,  of  different  ranks 
in  life,  and  destined  hereafter  Cor  different 
pursuits,  there/ore  the  students  at  Hert- 
ford shall  be  limited  in  numbers,  all  of 
them  of   ttie    same    rank  of  life,   aud 
all  destined  for  the  same  pursuit.    And 
whereas    the   early  friendships,  formed 
at  schools  are  not  only  the  best  guarantee 
for  excellent  conduct  now,  but  the  source 
of  much  happiness  in  after  life,  therefore 
the  connections  of  our  civil  servants  shall 
be  interrupted  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen, 
anil  no  opportunity  thereafter  afforded  for 
any  youth  who  is  to  proceed  to  India,  to 
cultivate  the  friendship  of  any  youthful 
companion  whom  he  is  to  leave  behind 
him  in  England. 

However  absurd  such  a  preamble  would 
be,  yet  it  would  be  the  only  one  suited  to 
the  act — tor  the  plan  of  the  college  is 
founded  on  a  wild  and  absurd  theory — 
and,  like  all  plans  which  have  not  reason 
for  their  basis,  supported  therefore  by  a 
system  of  conduct  as  tyrannical  as  its  regu- 
lations are  relentless  and  bloody.  Sir,  the 
expression  may  at  first  appear  "strained — 
not  so,when  the  after  effects  of  your  expul- 
sion are  considered ;  in  many  cases  less  leni- 
ent than  deprivation  of  life  itself.  Well  may 
such  victims  of  your  laws  exclaim  with 
Borneo— 

— M  Banishment  I  Be  merciful,  say  death— 
'•ThoucuVst  my  head  off  with  agolden  axe, 


"  Aud  smil'st  upon  the  stroke  that  mur- 
ders me." 
You  have  left  them  too,  no  appeal,  no 
chance,  by  an  alteration    of  subsc<went 
conduct,  of  redeeming  error ;  nothing  but 
the  cheerless  prospect  and  reflection,  that 
every  chance  in  life  has  been  lost  by  one 
act  of  levity.    It  has  been  said  in  support 
of  this  rigorous  system,  that  in  order  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  riot  and  disor- 
der,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  recur 
to    the    punishment   of  expulsion ;  but 
what  principle  of  policy  or  of  justice,  re- 
quired the  addition  of  utter  ruin,  and  tbe 
destruction  of  the  future  prospects  of  the 
young  offender?    By  the  regulations  of 
the  college,  he  is  not  only  to  be  dismissed 
from  the  Company's  civil  service,  but  he 
is  rendered  incapable  of  serving  you  in  a 
military  capacity,  or  in  any  other  situation 
where  his  talents  might  be  called  into  ac- 
tion.  Surely,  it  is  quite  enough  to  confine 
the*  puuishment    to   expulsion,  without 
seeking  to  commit  devastation  upon  tbe 
future  chances  which  are  open  to  genius 
and   enterprize.    The   iniquity,  of  this 
principle  too,  is  the  more  intolerable  be- 
cause the  young  men  are  compelled  to  go- 
to this  institution.    No  circumstance  is  to 
excuse  them  from  spending  two  years  at 
the  Company's  college,  and  yet  the  condi- 
tions of  being  admitted  into  it  are  not  less 
rigorous  and  absurd   than   those  under 
which  they  are  compelled  to  stay — for  by 
the  laws  of  that  seminary,  it  is, declared 
that  no  person  shall  be  admitted  who  bad 
been  expelled  from, any  ether  institution, 
public  or  private,  whatever.    Can  there 
be  a  more  unjust,  or  impolitic  regulation 
than  this  ?    If  a  young  man  has  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  sent  away  from  any  private 
school,  whatever  might  be  the  cause  of 
that  expulsion,  whether  the  fault  lay  with 
him  or  his  master,  he  is  deemed  utterly 
incapable  of  entering  your  civil  service. 
What  then,  can  be  said  in  favour  of  an  in- 
stitution where  it  is  found  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, for  the  sake  of  preserving  disci- 
pline,  to  establish  rules  and  regulations 
not  less  absurd  than  cruel  ?     Do  such  re- 
gulations prove  that  this  institution  has 
answered  its  purpose?     Do   they   prove 
that  this  institution  was  better  than  any 
other,  which  was  the  issue  upon  which  I 
take  my  stand  ? 

Many  instances  must  arise  in  which  it 
would  be  a  serious  hardship  to  compel  pa- 
rents to  send  their  children  to  this  insti- 
tution. It  is  not  difficult  to  suppose  cues 
where  the  absurdity  of  this  cum  pulsion  is 
not  less  apparent  than  its  hardship,  it  so 
happens  that  the  only  gentleman  now  at 
Hertford  college  with  whom  1  haw  the 
pleasure  of  being  acquainted,  is  not  only 
a  native  of  one  of  onr  northern  seats  of 
learning,  but  the  so*  of  oue  of  the  bright- 
est ornaments  of  that  or  any  other  lite- 
rary institution  ;  so  eminent,  indeed,  t,,~* 
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when  T  name  the  city  of  Glasgow,  and 
add  that  among  his  illustrious  colleagues 
his  name  is  still  the  foremost  among  the 
first,  and  not  less  the  boast  of  his  couu- 
try  than  his  college,  it  will  be  anticipated 
1  tan  mean  no  othVr  than  professor  Youug. 
And  yet,  strange  to  say,  this  gentleman, 
himself  the  cetiter  of  attraction  to  the 
youth  of  this,  as  well  as  his  own  country, 
who  flock  to  him  to  benefit  from  the  ex- 
tent of  his  learning,  and  his  paternal  so- 
licitude  for  their  welfare ;  this  gentleman, 
I  say,  is  not  to  be  intrusted  with  the  edu- 
cation of  his  own  son.  He  is  to  be  taunt- 
ed with  the  reproach  of  a  parsimonious 
disposition,  as  the  only  morive  which  Mr. 
Malthus  can  discover  for  any  reluctance 
that  tins  father  and  son  might  feel  at  their 
unnecessary,  piematurc,  and  wanton  sepa- 
ration. Sir,  I  beg  to  be  particularly  un- 
derstood tot  to  say  that  either  the  one  or 
,the  other  of  these  gentlemen  does  feel  the 
least  distaste  to  the  Hertford  education. 
But,  I  say,  it  is  hut  natural  they  should. 
I  wish  to  be  clear  upon  this  poiut— for  1 
know  too  well  from  the  system  which  I  un- 
derstand to  be  there  prevailing,  that  such 
an  idea  might  interfere  muchwith  the  com- 
fort, perhaps  with  the  interests  of  that 
young  gentleman.  I  believe  him  to  pos- 
sess that  solid  and  substantial  good  sense 
so  peculiar  to  his  country,  that  he  would 
probably  more  readily  accommodate  him- 
self to  any  change  of  circumstances  forced 
upon  him  than  many  others  would  i\o. 
But  it  is  impossible,  if  he  has  a  heart  to 
feel,  thatuiress  some  extraordinary  ne- 
cessity for  his  being  there  is  obvious  to 
him,  but  that  he  must  suffer  a  coustant 
depression  when  he  recollects  that  he  is 
thus -a  stranger  to  his  family  and  earliest 
and  dearest  attachments,  precisely  for  the 
two  years  which  aie  to  precede  his  long, 
his  mehmcholy,  and  perhaps  his  final 
parting  from  them  on  this  side  the  grave. 
Sir,  I  was  much  struck  with  the  naivete* 
of  the  hon.  ex-director  who  concluded  a 
long  and  labored  detail  of  the  extraordi- 
nary excellencies  of  this  favorite  place  of 
monopolized  learning,  with  a  fair  and 
simple  confession,  that  "flf  you  do  not 
compel  the  attendance  of  the  young  men, 
your  no!  able  quadrangle  would  be  a  de- 
sart,  nay,  not  a  chance  left  of  your  grass- 
plot  being  sinfully  troddeu  upon  from  one 
end  of  the  year  to  the  other.  I  leave 
him  to  reconcile  his  declaration  and  his 
eulogy  if  he  can.  What !  is  nature  sud- 
denly so  perverse?  has  she  suddenly 
taught  men  to  refuse  the  kindness  proffer- 
ed ?  If  so,  give  up  the  contest  with  her 
—If  she  is  so  changed,  your  laws,  nor 
your  college  will  ever  bring  her  back  to 
her  former  course 

Before,  *ir,  I  come  to  make  the  last  ob- 
jection to  the  system  of  your  college  with 
which  I  shall  trouble  the  court,  (for  I 
trust  the  court  will  do  me  the  justice  to 
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recollect,  that  I  have  made  it  my  duty 
studiously  to  avoid  dwelling  upon  trifling 
aud  corrigible  errors  and  follies  in  the 
plan,  and  that  1  have  confined  myself  to 
the  inherent  radical  incurable  faults  of  the 
system  of  a  college  of  compulsion,)  I 
must  eudeavour  to  rescue  one  venerable 
and  excellent  dignitary  of  the  church  of 
England,  from  the  embrace  ©f  the  learned 
gentleman  who  spoke  last.  'I  am  not  sur- 
prised that  the  learned  gentleman's  atten- 
tion is  roused  by  this  exordium — I  am 
sure  he  meant  no  injury — but  those  who 
praise  indiscriminately  should  recollect 
that  sometimes  they  kill  with  kindness. 
The  ill-used  personage  in  whose  behalf  I 
enter  my  protest  is  the  right  rev.  the 
bishop  of  London. 

What,  exclaimed  the  learned  gentleman, 
you  attack  these  laws  ! — you  say  there  is 
no  remedy ! — do  you  recollect  that  the 
bishop  of  London  is  the  visitor  ? — that 
he  may  redress  wrongs,  if  auy  be  com- 
mitted ? — to  fix  an  imputation  upon  the 
college  is  to  libel  the  bishop  of  London  f  , 
— Now  with  submission,  sir,  the  libel 
comes  not  from  our  quarter.  To  esta- 
blish the  non.  gentleman's  connexion  be- 
tween the  bishpp  and  the  college  would 
be  in  my  judgment  grossly  to  libel  his 
lordship.  The  bishop,  it  is  true,  is  the 
nominal  visitor— but  his  discretionary 
powers  are  as  limited  as  is  the  fancy  of 
an  interpreter.  You  feel  and  know  this, 
sir,  and  therefore  you  have  appointed  a 
visiting  committee.  What  their  powers 
may  be  I  know  not ;  but  you  are  clearly 
not  contented  with  them,  for  you  have 
established  a  practice,  (which  13  the 
ground  of  the  last  objection  I  shall 
offer  to  your  system)  which  I  declare  I 
think  not  less  abominable  and  terrible, 
than  the  vast  principle  on  which  the  Spa- 
nish inquisition  continues  to  subsist.  Not 
satisfied  with  erecting  by  statute  the  me- 
nial servants  of  the  young  men  into  paid 
spies  on  their  conduct,  you  have  directed, 
and  it  is  regularly  practiced,  your  college- 
council  to  put  upon  the  records  of  thfc 
court,  in  a  monthly  report,  a  particular 
account  of  all  they  may  choose  to  hear 
and  believe  of  the  conduct  of  every  young 
gentleman  of  the  college  both  within  and 
without  its  walls — not  a  report  of  the 
faults  established  and  punished,  but  a  se- 
cret, a  police  report — all  that  is  founded 
on  hearsay— all  that  is  related  by  the  me- 
nial spies  and  informers  ;— a  race  which 
(though  like  other  evils  turned  in  states 
to  some  account)  should  be  hunted  from 
any  liberal  institution.  The  baseness 
of  their  occupation  is  the  guarantee  for 
the  impunity  of  the  rich  delinquent,  who 
can  always  be  sure  to  be  able  to  bribe 
such  creatures  into  silence. 

What,  sir,  is  youth  then  the  time  when 
you  would  permit  your  son's  conduct  to 
be  so  nicely  recorded,*  any  error  rcuiimi 
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bered,  and  put  upon  record,  a  damning 
witness  against  after  good  conduct ;  when 
the  infirmities  of  our  nature  forbid  the 
exercise  of  such  a  tyranny  in  the  day  of 
matured  judgment,  and  withering  pas- 
sions ?  Who  is  there  in  this  court  would 
willingly  submit  to  **  have  hit  weav'd  itp 
follies  ravelVd  otrt"  even  for  a  little 
month,  aud  if  compelled,  who  dare  chal- 
lenge the  record,  himself  not  suffered  to 
offer  comment  on  the  text  ?  What  an- 
swer would  you  make  to  his  reproach 
were  he  to  ask  any  one  of  you  within  the 
bar— 

If  thy  offences  were  upon  record, 
Would  it  not  shame  thee  in  so  fair  a 

troop, 
To  read  a  lecture  on  them  ? 
If  such  measures  are  necessary,  better 
your  college  had  never  been — nor  can  £ 
©e  called  upon  fairly,  to  reform  the  errors 
I  object  to— but  I  demand  the  option  of 
availing  myself  of  it  or  not— give  me  but 
that,  and  I  shall  never  cry  out  "  fye  upon 
your  college  laws" — it  may  exist  unchal- 
lenged and  uu  visited  by  me— I  shall  never 
call  for  its  destruction  ; — but  if  you  an- 
nex to  its  existence,  a  clause  inflicting  it 
upon  me  for  two  years,  T  shall  be  the  first 
to  say,  delenda  est  Carthago  !  All  that 
7011  r  service  requires,  is  a  permission  for 
•  the  young  men  to  remain  in  this  country 
till  they  are  nineteen.  The  college  that 
was  wisdom  in  Calcutta,  is  folly  in  Great 
Britain,  even  had  you  copied  correctly  its 
form  and  plan.  What  you  have  erected  is 
a  college  of  shreds  and  patches. 

But  if  I  am  to  take  a  comparative  view 
of  the  two  establishments  with  all  the 
circumstances  attending  the  substitution 
of  the  one  for  the  other,  I  am  led  to  the 
description  of  the  lord  Wellesley's  esta- 
tHshment 

(t  As  a  combination  and  a  form  indeed, 
"  Where  every  God  did  seem  to  set  his 

seal  !•• 
The  other,  "  as  a  mildew'd  ear, 
*'  Blasting  its  wholesome  brother." 
A  cry  of  question  !  question  !  now  re- 
sounded through  the  court. 

Mr.  Lowndes  rose,  but  was  called  to 
order. 

Mr.  Grant  expressed  a  wish  to  address 
the  court  in  reply  to  some  propositions 
which  had  been  maintained  by  some  of 
the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
question. 

Mr.  It.  Jackson  spoke  to  order.  He 
begged  leave  to  suggest,  that  from  the  in- 
terest which  this  important  subject  had 
excited,  and  referring  to  its  own  momen- 
tous Import,  affecting  as  it  did  the  wel- 
fcrepf  all  the  Company's  institutions  in 
Indfy,  nothing  could  be  more  desireable 
than  thatthe  question  should  be  discus- 
sed in'  the  fullest  and  most  dispassionate 
■Jaoaer,  making  some  allowance  for  the 


warmth  which  such  a  subject  was  calcu- 
lated to  excite  even  in  minds  of  the  great- 
est equanimity.     It  must  be  admitted  on 
all  hauds  that  there  were  many  proposi- 
tions advanced  before  the  court  which 
challenged  contradiction,  as  well  as  the 
maturest  consideration.     Justice  to  all 
parties  required  that  sufficient  time  and 
opportunity  should  be  allowed  for  these 
purposes ;  and  certainly  for  himself,  he 
should  be  most  happy  to  hear  every  thing 
that  could  be  sai'l  upon   a  question  so 
deeply  interesting  to  every  man  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  welfare  or  misfortune  of 
the  Compauy's  proceedings.    It  appeared 
to  him  impossible  for  the  court  to  come 
this  day  to  a  vote  upon  the  question,  more 
particularly  as  the  eyes  of  the  public  were 
stedfastly  rixed  upou  the  result  of  a  dis- 
cussiou  of  such  importance.    A  prema- 
ture decision  would  not  satisfy  the  purpo- 
ses of  justice,  nor  tend  to  satisfy  the  ra- 
tional curiosity  of  every  nun  who  duly 
appreciated  the  consequence  of  the  deci- 
sion to  which  the  Company  were  called 
upon  to  form.     It  was  of  importance  that 
this  subject  should  be  thoroughly  sifted 
to  the  bottom,  so  as  to  leave  no  room 
even  for  the  sceptic  to  doubt  either  upon 
the  one  side,  or  the  other  of  the  question. 
Inquiry  having  been  challenged  by  those 
who  professed  to  be  best  qualified  to  in- 
form the  minds  of  the  court,  it  was  but 
candid — indeed  it  was  absolutely  necessa- 
ry that  such  persons  should  make  good 
the  pledge  they  had  given  to  vindicate  the 
college  from  the  heavy  charges  which  bad 
been  preferred  a*aio»i  it.     His  own  mind 
beiuj  by  no  means  satisfied  that  these 
charges  had   been  refuted,   he   was  the 
more  anxious  to  hear  every  thintr  which 
could  be  suggested  by  those  gentlemen 
who  advocated  the'  cause  of  the  college. 
The  challenge  having  been  given  by  them, 
he  for  one  should  never  quit  the  ground 
until  he  was  beaten  by  reason,  by  argu- 
ment, and  by  proof."  These  considerations 
must  convince  the  court,  that  further  dis- 
cussion was  necessary;  but  at  this  ad- 
vanced hour  of  the  day,  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  the  gentlemen  who  were  desirous 
of  speaking  upon  the  subject,  to  do  jus- 
tice to  their  sentiments.    The  hon.  ex- 
director  (Mr.  Grant)  had  expressed  a  wil- 
liugness  to  say  something  in  reply  to  what 
had  been  advanced  on  this  side  of  the 
court.     Whatever  that  hon.  gentlemen 
had  further  to  offer,  he  (Mr.  J.)  would 
listen  with  tlie  utmost  respect  and  atten- 
tion.   In  all  events,  he  was  quite  con- 
vinced that  the  directors  would  not  press 
the  decision  of  the  court  to  day,  against 
all  right— all  reason,  and  all  justice. 

Mr.  Grant  said  he  believed  it  was  by 
no  means  the  wish  of  the  directors  to  press 
the  decision  of  the  question  upon  any  snch 
grounds.  It  was  a  fair  proposition  that 
ever}'  gentleman  should  be  allowed  to  say 
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.any  t]iiug  which  might  be  thought  neces- 
sary in  the  way  of  explanation;  but  he 
(Mr.  Q.)  was  by  no  means  satisfied  that 
it  was  necessary  to  go  into  another  dis- 
cussiqu  upon  the  merits  of  a  case  which 
had  been  so  fully  disscussed, 

Mr.  R.  Jackson,— Sir,  I  beg  leave  to 
mt^vQ  the  further  adjournment  of  this  de- 
feat* ;  and  I  do  *o  upon  t^*s  express 
ground,  tba*  those  gentfemen :  who  Iwe 
3bft)tenged  inquiry  on  (he  part  nf  ,tire  eol- 
lege,  way  fcane  a  complete  opportunity  of 
repelling  Ahe  charges  which  have  been 
preferred  jagajnei  too  college-, 

Mr.  Di»07i  strongly  urged  the  necessity 
pf  farther  inquiry.  The  question  might 
nudoubtedty  be  carried  by  the  book  of 
tounrbers  ;  but  he  trusted,  that  the  direc- 
tors, for  their  own  character,  would  not 
suppress  this  important  question  by  such 
an  expedient.  This  would  by  no  means 
«atisfy  the  public  mind  upon  a  subject 
which  had  now  become  a  matter  of  most 
extensive  interest.  The  directors,  he 
tioped,  would  not  take  advantage  of  the 
power  which  their  situation  gave  them  of 
putting  an  extinguisher  upon  the  debate. 
This  was  not  (he  way  to  convince  the 
ticrantry  of  the  rectitude  of  the  cause  which 
they  had  espoused  ;  and  if  such  an  expe- 
dient were  resorted  to,  it  would  at  once 
convince  the  world  that  they  were  afraid 
of  the  inquiry.  Indeed  it  was  impossible 
for  those  persons'  who,  on  the  part  of  the 
wllege,  had  challenged  inquiry,  and  which 
inquiry  was '  now  pressed  upon  tliem,  to 
shelter  themselves  under  the  cover  of  a 
majority i  and  thereby  smother  that  very 
inquiry  which  they  professed  themselves 
most  anxious  to  institute. 

Mr.  Grant.— The  hon.  gentleman  Jias 
no  right  to  assume  that  the  court  of  direc- 
tors have  any  such  intention.  Before  he 
takes  upon  himself  to  assume  such  a  pro- 
position, he  ought  to  satisfy  himself  that 
the  intention  of  the  court  is  such  as  he 
imputes  to  it. 

Mr.  Dixon  said  that  he  had  a  right  to 
assume  that  such  was  the  intention  of  the 
directors,  when,  he  ohserved  the  vehe- 
mence, with  which  the  question  was  called 
ror  by  those  gentlemeu  who  intended  to 
"vote  for  the  college.  He,  fur  one,  was 
most  desirous  that,  further  discussion 
should  take  place.  Jt  gentlemen  would 
jake  up  the  time  of  the  court,  for  three 
au4  four  hours  together,  to  serve  their 
own  purposes,  a  plain  man,  like  himself, 
could  have  no  opportunity. of  delivering 
his  sentiments.  Jf  the  directors  pressed 
the  decision  of  this  question  to-day ,  with- 
out further  inquiry  they  would  have  much 
.  to  answer  for  j  and  probably  they  would 
.  have  reason  to  repent  their  haste.  Every 
.gentleman  in  court  had  an  undoubted 
right  to  be  heard  upon  the  question ;  and 
be,  for  one,  claimed  that  right.'   But  it 


was  a  right  which  lie  could  not  exercise 
at  this  late  hour  of  the  day.' 

Mr.  Grant  said,  he  by  no  means  disap- 
'  proved  of  the  motion  for  an  adjournment ; 
.but  what  he  complained  of  was  the  uu- 
justifiable  manner  ia  which  the  hon.  geu-  , 
tleipau  assumed  that  the  court  of  direc- 
tors meaut  to  take  an  unfair  advantage  of 
.the  court  in  pressing  the  question  to  a  de- 
cision without  further  debate.  The  hon. 
geptfeman  bad  uo  right  to  assume  any 
such  thing.  The  court  of  directors  were 
ready  to  receive  every  light  .which  could 
he  thrown  upon  the  subject;  and  they 
were  willing  to  hear  all  the  evidence 
which'  could  Ik;  offered.  He,  undoubtedly, 
'was  in  favour  of  the  question  of  adjourn- 
ment, in  order  to  hear  every  thing  that 
could  be  said  upon  the  subject;  but  he 
trusted  that  if  the  question  of  adjourn- 
ment was  carried,  something  more  sub- 
stantial would  be  offered  tbau  had  already 
been  brought  forward  in  support  jot  the 
motion,  .... 

The  Chairman  agreed  that  a  further 
adjournment  of  the  question,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  court,  was  necessary ; 
'although  he  roust  say,  that  the  protraction 
of  this  discussion  to  so  great  a  length, 
was  very  inconvenient  to  the  Company's 
general  business.  As  it  was.desjrable^'hpw* 
ever,  that  the  sentiments  of  every  genile- 
mau  should  be  heard  with  can  dour,  and 
attention,  he  should  be  mpst  willing  to 
put  the  question  of  adjournment. ., 

Mr.  Impey  was  also  in  favour  of  the 
adjournment,  but  he  trusted,  that;  those 
who  appeared  to  support  the  motion 
brought  forward  by  the  hon.  and.  learned 
gentleman,  would  take  some  paius  to  sub- 
stantiate by  evidence  and  sound  argument 
the  cause  which  they  had  espoused. 

The  question  of  adjournment  was  then 
put,  and  carried  unanimously. — Adjourn- 
ed till  the  25th  instant. 


,    East-India  Bouse,  Feb,  25.    . 

A  general  court  of  proprietors  of  Bust* 
'  India  stock  was  this  day  held,  pursuant 
to  adjournment,  at  the  Company's  House 
in  Leadenhall-s'treet. 

H/ULEYBURY  COLLEGE. 

The  routine  business  Wing  been  gone 
through, 

The  (J&aiwutn  (T. .  Reid,  Esq.)  said, 
he  acquainted  the  court  that  they  had  net 
.for  tluj  purpose  of  taking  iutoiurtUer^on- 
sideration  the  proposition  made  on  the 
tfth  instant,  relative  to  Hertford  college. 
Lest  any  perspns  might  now  hp  in  the 
court  who  were  unajwjuainted.  yriib  the 
specific,  nature  of  ijio  motion,  £e  greeted 
tjiat  it  should  oe  read.by  tne  derfc.  "  He 
had  farther  to  state,  Jpftt,  &}•  prevtboa 
question  had  been  moved*  and  secQirifeo  on 
t  his  proposition.    The  court,  he  hoped* 
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would  permit  him  to  say,  on  tbis  occasion, 
that  as  two  days  had  already  been  consumed 
in  the  discusion  of  this  question,  it  would 
be  a  matter  of  great  convenience  if  the 
proprietors  could  this  day  decide  upon  it. 
, — (Hear  !  hear  0 

Mr.  Hume  then  rose  and  said,  that,  in 
in  offering  himself  to  the  notice  of  the 
court,  he  would  endeavour  to  offer  only 
such  remarks  as  the  course  of  the  debate 
appealed  urgeutly  to  demand,  and  in  do- 
ing so,  he  should  study  to  be  as  brief  as 
possible.  He  was  one  of  those,  however, 
who  had  always  deprecated,  in  the  strong- 
estinaniier,  the  style  and  tone  of  censure 
which  some  gentlemen  unwarrantably  as- 
sumed in  that  court,  against  others  less 
happily  sifted,  perhaps,  than  themselves, 
Who  occupied  a  considerable  portion  of 
time  in  delivering  their  sentiments.— 
.  (Hear  /  hear  !)  He  hoped  the  hon.  ex- 
director  (Mr.  Grant)  whom  he  then  saw 
in  his  place  would  not  now,  as  on  former 
occasions,  call  him  to  task  for  occupying 
the  time  of  the  court,  when  he  and  bis 
learned  relative  had  so  long  engaged  it. 
He  trusted  that  the  hon.  ex-director,  and 
every  gentleman  in  the  court,  would  judge 
of  his  speech  from  the  arguments  and  facts 
contained  in  it,  and  not  from  its  length. 
On  all  occasions  when  be  had  the  honour 
of  addressing  the  court,  he  sought  for  a 
patient  heariug,  by  endeavouring,  as  far 
as  be  was  able,  to  compress  the  facts  in- 
troduced within  the  narrowest  compass — 
and  be  thought  it  most  illiberal  and  unfair 
for  that  bou.  ex-director  and  another  hon. 
gentleman  (Mr.  Pattisou)  to  make  the 
remarks  they  bad  frequently  done,  on  the 
length  of  the  speeches  which  certain  pro- 
prietors felt  themselves  called  on  to 
deliver.  He  would  use  his  best  efforts  to 
avoid  piolixity  on  the  present  occasion,  al- 
though he  feared  that  would  be  impossi- 
ble. If  ever  there  was  a  question  sup- 
ported on  clear  grounds,  or  that  might  be 
confined  within  a  narrow  range,  it  was 
this ;  but  he  doubted  whether  there  ever 
was  a  question  more  misconceived,  and 
misrepresented,  than  what  they  were  now 
occupied  in  discussing.  He. thought  the 
line  of  conduct  followed  by  an  hon.  cx?di- 
rector  (Mr. "Grant)  and  by  a  learned  friend 
of  his  (Mr.  Impey),  whom  he  did  not 
then  see  in  his  place,  must  have  astonish- 
ed every  person  in  tbis  court,  as  it  had 
indeed,  surprised  him.  The  court,  he 
thought,  would  agree  with  him,  that  few 
men  had  ever  offered  themselves  in  this 
place,  with  less  personality  and  with  great- 
er propriety,  than  bis  learned  friend  (Mr. 
Jackson)  with  whom  tbe  discussioir  com- 
menced. He  could  not  reckon  the  learn- 
ed gentleman  (Mr.  impey)  amongst  those 
individuals  who  had  conducted  themselves 
fairly  and  properly  on  that  occasion.  If, 
as  that  gentleman  has  stated,  it  was  his 
(Mr.  Hume's)  "  nature's  plague  to  pr^ 
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into  abuses/'  he  should  only  say,  that 
that  gentleman's  family  were  fortunate 
that  those  alledged  abuses  were  never  in- 
quired into* 

Mr.  Pattison  rose  to  order.— Tie  re- 
quested the  hon.  proprietor  to  abstain 
from  making  any  remarks  on  the  conduct 
of  his  teamed  friend  during  his  absence 
from  court. 

Mr.  Hume  expressed  his  assent;  but 
begged  leave  to  state,  that  the  Iearne4 
gentleman  (Mr.  R.  Jackson)  who  began 
the  discussion,  the  hon.  ex-director  (Mr. 
Grant)  and  the  learned  geutleman  (Mr. 
R.  Grant)  who  followed  him,  had  argued 
the  question,  without  descending  to  any 
thing  like  personal  scurility,  which  was 
not  the  case  with  the  learned  gentleman 
(Mr.  Impey)  to  whom  allusion  ha.d 
been  made.  The  characters  of  the  three, 
former  gentlemen  were  sufficiently  known 
.in  that  court  to  insure  the  deepest  atten- 
tion to  every  thing  that  fell  from  them  in 
the  fair  course  of  argument.  But  he  de- 
precated, most  decidedly,  the  course  that 
had  been  adopted  by  the  two  latter,  as  an 
answer  to  the  aguinenti  of  the  learned 
mover  of  the  resolution.  Instead  of 
meeting  him  openly  and  manfully,  re- 
course was  had  to  a  string  of  invectives, 
which  had  led  the  court  away  from  the 
question  immediately  before  it.  Expres- 
sions were  put  into  his  (Mr.  Hume's) 
mouth,  and  into  that  of  his  learned  friend, 
which  be  would  presently  shew  had  never 
been  used  by  either ;  and  by  arts  of  this 
description,  as  it  were  throwing  a  tub  to 
the  whale,  an  attempt  was  made  to  divert 
the  attention  of  the  court  from  tbe  iin- 
.  portant  subject  which  they  had  been  call- 
,ed  together  to  consider.  The  motion  of 
his  learned  friend  called  on  the  court  of 
directors  to  inquire  into  tbe  state  in 
which  Hertford  college  had  been  since  its 
establishment — into  its  present  situation 
— and  to  make  a  report  to  the  proprietors 
on  these  and  other  points,  specified  in  the 
proposition..  What  did  the  hon.  ex  -di- 
rector say  to  this  ?  He  asserted,  that 
those  who  supported  the  motion  for  in- 
quiry, to  ascertain  the  truth,  were  charg- 
ing the  establishment  with  gross  abuses- 
were  libelling  the  morals  and  literature  of 
the  college— were,  in  fact,  convicting 
the  college  of  every  thing  abominable. 
Now  he  would  ask,  whether  there  was 
any  one  charge  in  the  resolution  proposed 
by  his  learned  friend  ?  He  denied  that  there 
was  any  thing  that  bore  the  semblance  of 
such  a  charge,  unless,  indeed,  inquiry  and 
guilt  were  to  be  considered  as  synonymous 
terms.  And  it^hiust  appear  to.  all  who 
considered  the  question,  that  the  course 
now  adopted,  in  order  to  avoid  the  neces- 
sary inquiry  and  get  rid  of  the  motion,  was 
intirely  irrelevant,  and  it  thereby  appear- 
ed clearly  that  they  were  afraid  the  truth. 
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should  be  known..  If  gentlemen  thought 
proper  to  allude  to  what  was  said  on  a 
former  day,  be  must  entreat  of  their  can- 
dour to  do  so  fairly  ;  if  tbey  -would  ven- 
ture to  quote*  he  begged  of  tbem  to  quote 
fromauch  authority  as  would  enable  them  ' 
to  do  it  correctly. .  Had  the  learned  gea- 
tleman  (Mr,  R.  Grant)  quoted  bis  (Mr. 
H.'g)  reported  expressions  from  a  publica- 
tion, The  Asiatic  Journal,  which  he  held 
in  his  hand,  he  Would  dot  have  fallen  iuto 
the  error  which  he  bad  committed.  He 
(Mr.  Humel  kjiew  neither  the  author  nor 
editor  of  that  publication  j  bat  this  be 
Was  in  just-ce  bound  to  say,  tbat  ihe  de- 
bates of  that  court  were  reported  as  im- 
partially and  correctly  as  it  was  possible, 
under  all .  the  circumstances,  that  tbey 
could  be  given.  In  the  case  immediately 
before  them  the  learned  gentleman  had 

•Inade  quotations  from  a  speech  said  to 
liave  been  delivered  by  him  at  a  former 
court.  But  how  had  he  done  this  I  He 
bad  quoted  words  as  delivered  by  {tint* 
which  were  not  used  In  the  sense  ascribed 
to  them.  The  statements  were  not  posi* 
tive  but  suppositious.  What  he  had  stated 
,to  be  reported  of  Haileybury  college, 
namely,  that  viceaud  immorality  abounded 
there,  was  quoted  by  the  learned  gentle- 
man as.  having  been  directly  imputed  to 
tbe  establishment  by  him.  Had  the  learn- 
ed gentleman  evinced  that  candour  which 
lie  expected  from  him,  he  would  not,  in 
reading  the  quotation,  bare  left  olit  the 
first  word  "  if"  which  was  expressed 
and  understood  throughout  his  speech. 
He  begged  the  attention  Of  the  court  to 
the  quotation.  '*  If  the  reports  in  general 
circulation  were  corrett,  then  had  '  the 
establishment  produced  many  individuals 
who  were  without  the  principles  of; ho- 
nour or  honesty.'  '*  Such  was  Ms  qpfitft- 
roent,  but  the  learned  gentleman  had 
omitted  the  "  If,"  and  had  described  him 
as  having  made  a  direct  assertion  and 
charge.  He  would,  howerer/now  declare, 
that  when  reports  of  this  kind  were  so 
current  and  so  general  as  those  respecting 
the  college  had  been,  there  were  strong 
grounds  for  believing  them  true,  or  at  any 
rate  it,  was  but  right  that  an  inquiry 
should  be  instituted,  for  tthe  purpose  of 
discovering  their  truth  or  falsehood;  Jt 
would  be  a  proper  act  of  the  directorMo- 
wards.  that  college,  if  it  wie#e,t)bat  puie 
and  immaculate  establisbmenfc.which  had 
been  represented,  to  give,  by  a  fair  inves- 
tigation, the  gentlemen  connected  with  it, 
an  opportunity  of  clearing  themselves 
from  the  charges  conveyed  by  those  re- 
ports and  rumours  ;  and  with  tbat  view 
his  learned  friend  had  brought  the  ^oesfiun 
before  the  courts  H  waft  not  thai  bis 
learned  friend  made  a  charge,,  against 
this  or  that  professor  j^U  was  not  that 
be  (Mr.  Hume)  stated  this  «*r  tbatpanti- 

rcular  ract— that  the  court, should  grant 
this  inquiry.    No,  the  necessity  oi  it  was 


founded  on  the  prevalence  of  those  dis- 
graceful reports,  and  the  recurrence  or 
those1  shameful  riots  which,  in  a  greater 
or  a  less  degree,  most  bare  reached  them 
all,  and  Which,  in  justice  to  all  parties, 
ought  to  be  probed  to  the  bottom.  In 
answer  to  the  case  so  ably  made  out  and 
supported  by  a  continued  series  of  impor- 
tant facts  by  his  learned  friend,  the  learned 
gentleman  (Mr.  It.  Grant)  had  cited  the1 
authority  of  the  professors  themselves^ 
and  had  brought  forward  one  or  two 
isolated  facts  in  favour  of  the  College ;  but 
the  question  could  not  be  decided  in  tbat 
manner.  General  facts  must  be  advanced 
to  meet  a  case  so  general  and  so  expensive 
as  that  of  his  learned  friend  ;  and  the 
learned  gentleman  coul  1  not  be*  suffered  to 
drove  a  counter  case,  ty  introducing  Only  a 
few  exceptions  to  a  general  rule,  which 
might,  in  fact,  be  said  to  prove  the  rule 
instead  of  weakening  it.  He  (M  r.  Hume) 
oWered  entirely  from  the  hon.  ex-director 
and  the  learned  geutleman,  who  had,  iii 
his  opinion  unfairly,  charged  his  learned 
friend  with  making  a  formal  accusation 
against  ijie  college  and  its  professors.  He 
bad  not  done  bo.  He  had  made  no  positive 
charge.  He  promised,  when  he  introduced 
his  motion,  to  abstain  from  crimination, 
and  that  promise  he  had  fulfilled.  He 
simply  called  for  i  nquiry.  "  Bring  before 
us,  said  his  learned  friend,  '*>  the  wfcpfe 
of  the  facts  connected  with  the  discipline 
and  efficiency  of  this  institution.  ■  Let  the 
entire  truth  be  made  known.  This  whl 
be  the  best  means  to  satisfy  the  proprier 
tors,  the  college,  and  the  public."  If  the 
institution  can  bear  investigation,  this 
inquiry  will  tend  to  strengthen  and  sup- 
port it;— if  the  investigation  should  pro** 
that  the  college  has  been  productive  of 
mischief  instead  of  benefit,  and  that  it 
ought  not  any  longer  to  exist,  then  these 
persons  connected  With  the  Company,-  and 
atnxious  for  the.  character  of  their  ser? 
vauts,  ought  to  give  his  learned  'friend 
credit  fot  the  pains  he  had-  taken  to  dis* 
cover  the*  truth*  and  to  have  equal  justice 
dealt  out  tqiall  parties. .  But  what  did  the 
honorable  ex-director  and  the  learned  gen* 
tlenran  do  ?  They  put  into  kit  mouth, 
and  into  the  mouth  of  his  learned  friend, 
those  teportt  which  had  reached  them,  fa 
common  with  other  proprietors,  and  which 
were  adverted  to  aa  merely  reports*— as  If 
he  and  his  learned  friend  bad  originated 
them  aod  irst started  them  in  tins  court; 
whereas  it  was  notorious  and  must  hare 
beem known  at  the  time  fhat.  they  were 
spoken  of v  as  fadtt >,  generaily  admitted 
and  as  generally  believed  by  the  public. 
He  aed.diis  learned1  frieuri,  sofar'froni 
i taking, them. as  fotfatoifoe  condemnation 
'e£  i  the*  college  :wittauititfak'examiiiatson, 
as>  had  been  ttofftiriy^ftatrgeoV  wetfefradfe 
aaactou*!  thatfi.thorio^  ramonrt  ,ahoahi, 
if.  possible^  be  rcSnjerefi  $  !**£,  ftexeJate 
in  the  fairest  and  most  liberal  way  det 
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raaoded  inquiry.  He  deprecated,  m 
die  strongest  manner,  the  course  that 
had  been  taken  by  the  learned  gen- 
tlemen, who  had  departed  from  the 
real  point  of  argument,  which  was, 
"  whether  an  inquiry  should  take  place  or 
not,"  and  attacked  him  and  his  learned 
Mend  for  baring  made  a  direct  charge 
against  the  college.  If  the  learned  gen- 
tleman would  recollect  his  (Mr.  Hume's) 
•speech,  he  would  find  a  few  words,  which, 
had  some  how  or  other,  escaped  his  (Mr. 
Grant's)  observation ;  but  which  placed, 
in  the  clearest  point  of  view,  the  fact, 
that  inquiry  and  not  crimination  was  his 
object.  If,  he  (Mr  Hume)  had  observed, 
ia  the  coarse  of.  his  speech,  that  "  the 
*'  accounts  related  respecting  the  college 
*'  were  true  to  half  their  extent,  thestu* 
**  dents  would  probably  disgrace  tuem- 
"  a&vt*  there,  and  bring  shame  on  the 
'*  Company  hereafter*"  •  But  the  learned 
gentleman  had  entirely  forgotten  the  word 
"  \f"  and  had  given  the  passage  as 
though  he  (Mr.  Hume)  liad  meant  to 
state  an  actually  proved  fact.— Iestead  of 
charging  the  professors  with  neglect-in- 
stead of  deprecating  the  literature  of  the 
college— ^instead  of  imputing  blame  to  any 
patty  in  particular— he  had  stated,  that  he 
was  utterly  at  a  loss  how  to  account  for 
the  Unfavourable  state  of  things  which 
eras  said  to  prevail  at  Hertford.  It  was 
admitted  bp  alt  panties  (hat  the  college  had 
not  answered  their  expectations,  but  so 
ferfnoin  advancing  any  thing  against  the 
professors,  he  had  spoken  highly  of  their 
utilities  and  professional  acquirements* 
He  therefore  complained  oi  the  conduct 
pf.  the  learned  gentleman,  who  had  blam- 
ed him  and  his  learned  friend  for  acting  a 
pert  they  never  did ;  and  by  this  means 
lost  sight  of  the  question  really,  before  the 
court.  No  mau  could  feel  more  astonish- 
ment, no  person  could  be  struck  with 
greater  surprise,  than  he  was  at  the  sud- 
den change  in  the  conduct  of  the  learned 
tfsatlemeu.  He  (Mr  R.  Grant)had  told  the 
court,  in  vaunting  language  tjiat  he  apr 
peared  expressly  as  tfe;e  champion  of  Use 
AoJtege— M«*  he  courted  and  challenged 
inquiry,  at  any  time,  and  ijt  any  place* 
before  any  tribunal,  and  in  the  pretence 
of  any  set  of  men  whatever :  and,  now 
tfcat  the  matter  is  brought  to  the  test, 
do**  tbe<  teamed  gentleman  or  the  hon. 
«wbrecter  keep  to  that  declaration  ?  Bo 
they  accept  the  opportunity  offered  them 
or  state  their  willingness  to  proceed  to 
inquiry.  No,  the  hop/  ex-director  has 
declared  himself  decidly  against  an#  in- 
auirp  whatever  I '.—and  he,  who  was  the 
challenger  and  the  champion,  whom  such 
Coasting  terms  demanded  iuqtuvy,  when 
A  war  not  catted  for,  now  that  his  learmat 
enemihad  moredsW  an  mrestigation,  had 
^ooohaied  M^  speeeh  wHhoat  mibrcning 
|fce  oooff  WJNM  $*m  ¥  mean*  to  ado»t 
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—and  he  (Mr.  Hume)  had  no  doubt  tha$ 
the  learned  gentleman  (Mr.  Impey)' 
would  vote  for  the  previous  question  and 
against  any  inquiry !  \~{Hear  !  hear  !)~ 
He  should  leave  it  to  that  learned  gentle- 
man to  explain  conduct  so  very  extraor- 
dinary and  inconsistent  as  far  as  he  was 
concerned ;  and,  he  submitted  that  it  was 
highly  suspicious  and  injurious  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  college  and  its  professors. — 
Having  premised  so  much,  he  begged  leave 
to  call  the  attention  pf  the  court  to  the 
subject  immediately  before  them :— and, 
in  doing  this,  he  believed  be  was  not  adV 
dressing  himself  to  any  individual  unac- 
quainted with  the  reputed  situation  of 
the  college. — All  these  who,  during  the 
last  few  years,  had  been  conversant  with 
Indian  affairs,  must  have  heard,  in  the 
most  distant  parts  of  the  country,  the  un- 
pleasant reports  spread  abroad,  relative  tp 
the  Institution  at  Haiteybury,  Doubts 
had  arisen  that  this  college  was  not  going 
on  well,  and,  from  time  tp  time,  facts  of 
an  alarming  and  disgraceful  nature  bad 
been  made  known  to  the  public,  through 
the  medium  of  the  newspapers.  He  did 
.not  mean  to  assert,  that  the  directors 
were  acquainted  with  al)  these  proceedV 
ings ;  bujt  he  would  shew  that,  consistent- 
ly with  their-duty,  and  with  the  resolution 
of  that  court,  they  ought  to  have  been 
cognizaut  of  them. — If  those  riots  and 
irregularities  had  existed  for  years — if  the 
learned  professor,  Mr.  Malthus,  wa# 
acquainted  with  them  and  had  stated  them 
to  the  public— they  must  have  been  laW 
beforutbe  court  of  directors.  It  was  ra  • 
ther  singular  that  the  proprietors  also  had 
been  kept  ignorant  of  these  proceedings 
at  the  college— but  the  directors  could  best 
explain  why.  He  meant  not  tp  infer, 
from  Mr.  Malthus's  last  pamphlet,  that 
he  had  been  long  acquainted  with  the  unto- 
ward circumstances  relative  to  the  college. 
No,  he  would  first  look  to  the  letter 
which  Mr.  Malthus  addressed,  four  years 
ago,  to  Lord  Grenville,  from  which  it  ap- 
peared that  gross  abuses  then  existed,  and 
tha$  great  disturbances  had  brutal  out 
from  time  to  time  to  the  serious  hi  jury 
of  the  objects  of  the  college.  In  that  letter, 
the  learned  professor  called  on  the  noble 
lord  tp  escort  his  influence  to  procure  fqr 
the  principal  and  professors,  power  and 
authority  sumcient  to  restrain  those  glarr 
ing  irregularities.  Bringing  that  learned 
professor  down  to  a  later  date,  |o  witbhi 
one  month  of  the  present  time,  they  would 
find  him  still  alludmg  tp  those  disorders,, 
and  expressing  his  wonder  that  the  lustj- 
.  union  cpuM  exist— his  wprfls  are  '*  for 
my  own  part,  I  am  only  astonished  that  the 
college  has  been  able  to  get  on  at  all/'— 
With  such  fails  as  tfiese,  and  without  ad- 
verting to  many  others  before  hiui,  w«  it 
.  em-prising  that  tus.learoed  friend,— who 
.during  a  h»ng  lifc  had  shew*  fcimself  *fc 
IS 
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active  and  zealous  friend,  the  willing  and 
laborious  advocate  of  the  Compact; 
whenever  their  rights  were  assailed  or 
their  Interest  endangered  from  any  quar- 
ter whatever— should  be  anxious  that  the 
system  which  gave  birth  to  such  abases; 
should  be  revised  ?'  Was  he,  because  he 
tmd  taken  an  active  part  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  college,  from  which  he  and  ail 
its  supporters  expected  the  most  benefldat 
consequences,  now  to  be  changed  with 
«  criminal  rncdMlrtenty™  likewise  after 
4vfa1r  trial  of  ten  years  during  which  the 
college  had  completely  failed  in  all  its  ob- 
jects and  been  productive  of  mischief  in- 
stead of  good,  he  thought  proper  to  doubt 
the  management  of  the  college  and  to 
liiote  for  inquiry  respecting  It—  (Near  I 
hrtir  /)  He  would  leave  it  to  the  court 
to  judge  whether1  the  opposition  to  all  en- 
quiry and  the  pettmaeeou*  support  given 
by  the  hon.  ex-director  and  his  1<  anted 
relative  to  our  establishment,  where  gross 
•abuses  existed,  was  mort  to  their  Credit, 
than  the  manly,  open,  and  candid  manner 
Of  Ms  learned  friend  (Mr.  Jackson.)^ 
(Hear!  hew!)  If  the  learned  gemfe- 
Itian'Mr.  B.  Grant,  who  made  the  acctis*- 
tlbn  against  his  learned  friend  (Mr;  l.) 
were  present  he  would  Charge  nim  with 
asserting  that  which  he  could  not  support 
sjLjse  wouldeharge  him  witk entirely  per- 
¥fcrtm|er  facts— (flVtfr  /  hear  I)  He  Would 
"maftitam,  that  his  learned  friend  and  him- 
ISelfyhad  fair  grounds  to  mover  for  this  in- 
obi py^-that; they  had  sufficient  foundation 
TOr  fci-aud  he  did,  most  pointedly,  de- 
-preeate  any  attempt  to'  charge  ewer  of 
-•bent  with  sinister  motives,  Br  with  hav- 
'fng  any  improper  views,  in  bringing  the 
eubjfect  before  the  court.  The  question 
Itself  Was  exceedingly  narrow*  but  he 
Was  precluded  from  treating  it  so>  briefly 
as  be  could  with,  in  consequence  of  what 
•  had  mUeu  from  those  gentlemen  who  had, 
He  uiust*ay^  completely  failed  to  answer 
his  learned  friend's  argumentative  and 
fcwost  eHgant  speech.  -  'One  short  reply 
might  be  given  to  the  speeches  of  the  ton. 
ntf-dtrector  and  his  teamed  relatteey  the 
leading  topics  of  which  were  precisely  the 
same— namely  that  'they  were  totally  irre- 
levant to  the  motion  betare  'the  const ; 
tut,  as  ft  was  a  matter  of  great  impor- 
tance ta  expose  their  fallacy  and' shew 
litem  In  their  proper  colours,  fee  would 
-teethe  liberty  to  dwell  at  ^some  length 
'on  the  most  prominent  points  of  their 
'argument,  lite  learned  friend  had  been 
(distinctly  charged  with  inconsistency— and 
the  hon.  ex-director  had  told  him*  that  he 
'was  entirety  ignorant  of  the  mots  con- 
nected with  this  college,  when  he  staled 
-  that <n  tckooi  and  not  a  college  was  erigf  - 
nsdly  intended.  Now  he  (Mr.  Hume)  did 
'not  think  that  the  met  Was  of  any  great 
Importance  (the  question  properly  before 
the  court  being  whether  an  inquiry  into 


the  past  and  present  state  of  tlie  cortege 
should  be  conceded  r)  farther  than  to  shew 
thathi steamed  friend  was  right,  and  that 
the  hon.  ex-director  was  wrong ;  and,  at 
the  hon.  ex-director  always  affected  to 
found  his  speeches  on  facts,  a  great  point 
would  be  gamed,  if  he  could  shew,  as  he 
should  clearly  do,  that  every  thing  thartue 
boa.  ex-director  had  advauced  m  the  last 
debate,  depended  for  its  support,  on  any 
thing  but  facts.  The  bon.  ex-direetoe 
charged  his  learned  friend  with  having 
given  an  incorrect  history  of  the  origisi  of 
tbfc  institution— and  told  the  court,  that, 
at  it# commencement,  a  school  never  was 
intended.  Herethe  hon.  ex-director  gave 
to  his  learned  friend's  statement,  a;  flat* 
denial.  But  fortunately  for  the  cause'  of 
truth,  documents  connected  with  tbie  sub- 
ject were  in  existence,  and  proved  more 
than  mere  assertion.  An  official  printed 
document  by  tlie  committee  at  the  time 
would,  be  trusted,  be  received  aa  good 
evidence  against  the  deliberate  assertion 
Of  the  hon.  ex-director  (Mr.  Grant.)  In 
tftat'first  report,  dated  Oct.  1804>  which 
they  owed  to  the  hon.  ex-director,  and 
other  gentlemen  of  ability  then  associated 
w*lh  him,  the  proprietors  were  told,  -de* 
rtdedfy,  thai  the  plan  contemplated  was 
for  tlie-  establishment  of  a  "  senUtHtfjh" 
if  there  were  any  great  difference  be- 
tween a  school  and  a  seminary,  fee  was 
at  a  loss  to  perceive  H;  and  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  was  not  a  great  dh* 
tihetion  between  a  beminary**d.*<ch1- 
kfgej  he  knew  not  wbat  a  College  meomt, 
did  he  Should  wish  to  be  instrunted  «i 
the  exact  nature  of  such  an  inssitiitien. 
By  the  plan  which  he  held  in  his  hand, 
and  to  which  he  now  called  the  attention 
of  the  proprietors,  teachers  were  to  be 
appointed,  who  were  to  act  enter  a 
**nrfum4M&r-~an  officer  never  heard  of 
in  a  college,  but  always  forming  part  of 
a  great  -school  establishment.  1  o  tbe  se- 
cond report  which  wat  d*t*d  13th  June 
1805,  it  was  expressly -stated,  ttanvnenr 
should  be  admitted  into  the  tnstitutio** 
Bid  not  rbiv'pFove  to  the  prbpriotoot^hat 
a  schoor  was  first  determined  en  ?» Bjru 
subsequent  arnngcuicnthowever,  a  school 
and  college  were  to  be  previded-^tntbe 
report  etated,  "  that  ahboum*  the  rfrigv 
«*  nai  outline  of  this  institution  meetmn- 
w  ed^tbeage  of  admission  to  be  fourteen 
V  years>  vet  hi  its  whole  tenor  anil  scope, 
"  it  implied  tbe  expediency  of  an  eptiee 
fl  course  Of  education  of  'the  yonna;  gen* 
**  tinmen,  frdm  the  onr/fc«*y tore."  So 
that;  in  its  scone,  rbe^lan  embraced  t*« 
i  education  of  the  Company's  service  from 
the  earliest  perfadi »  New,  he  wouldnafc, 
whether  the  hon*e**direeter  would  thinjf 
of  sending  bora*  ef/4rre,  six,  dt'teven 
years  of  age  to  «/<*&£?  f  They  knew 
from  history^  ftbnt  some  of  the  Grecian 
fftatestookv  from!  tfre  earliest  ages,  the 
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education  of  the  children  under  their  es- 
pedal  care,  because  they  were  to  he  de- 
voted to  the  service  of  their  country — and 
those  who  drew  up  this  plan  seemed  to 

fee  impressed  with  a  like  feeling,  for  they 
said,  "  the  Company  shall  take  these 
yonng  gentlemen  under  their  protection 

from  the  earliest  stage  of  life."     Such 

'was  the  establishment  which  the  bon.  ex- 
dh-eotor  bad  declared,  never  was  intended 
for  a  school.  If  the  document  to  which 
he  adverted,  did  not  clearly  prove  the 
contrary,  he  knew  not  what  was -capable 
of  proof.   Another  point  which  his  learn- 

%  ed  Mead  had  noticed,  was,  that  one 
great  object  of  the  institution  was  in- 
struction in  oriental  literature.  To  this 
position  a  flat  contradiction  had  been 
given  by  the  hon.  ex*  director,  who  stated 
to  the  court,  that  oriental  literature  was 
never  thought  of  in  the  early  period  of 
the  estaWSshment— und  that  it  was  not 
even  mentioned  in  the  resolution  for  the 
establishment  of  the  college  which  bis 
learned  friend  submitted  to  the  general 
court  in  1805.  He  could  not  hut  depre- 
cate this  sophistry— -and  he  would  expose 
it  at  once,  by  a  reference  to  facts*  A:  re- 
port from  a  committee  of  directors  was 
uM  Define  this  court,  having  for  its  ob* 
}«ct,  the  recommendation1  and  plan  for  a 
seminary  for  the  education  of  the  civil 
.strvaafts  of  the  Company — and  one  of  the 
principal  branches  of  education  therein 
recommended,  was  oriental  literature. 
When  this  report  was  submitted  to  the 
proprietors,  his  learned  friend  moved  the 
resolution-  of  the  28th  of  Feb*  lcfy5,  ap- 
proving of  the  whole  plan,  which  as  I 
have  already  stated,  provided  for  instruc- 
tion in  the  oriental  languages — and  now, 
they  were  told,  because,  forsooth,  his 
learned  friend  had  not  embodied,  in  his 
resolution  of  approbation,  the  words, 
oriental  liter  at  are,  that,  tlierefore,  he 
never  contemplated  instruction  in  that  de- 
partment of  learning.  Could  any  tsnng 
be  more  preposterous  than  the  supposi- 
tion, that  he  who,  by  bis  resolution,  was 
approving  of  the'teftofe  repdtrt\  and  be- 
cause the  words  oriental  literature ,- al- 
though contained  in  the  report,  were 
omitted  in  that  resolstieuy  intended  to 
^exclude  that  part  of  education  from  the 
establishment  1  —  (Hear  I  hear  I)  —  Ac- 
cording to  that  report,  the  oriental  branch 
of  literature  was  made  a  main  and  lead- 
ing feature  of  the*  system  to  he  pursued 
in  the  new  tstabUshment^aad  hi*  learn- 
ed friend,  by  approving  of  tbetrreport, 
did  most  certahriyexpress'lrJmself  in  fa- 
vour of  that  species  of  instruction;-  What 
then  must  the  ooart  thfnfc*  when  the  hdn. 
ta-director  stood  forward  and**rd,  that 
(Oriental  literaturertwas  never  attended1  to 
sons  a  part  of  their  system  of  education'? 
1  bdifctelliat  •  every  other  'person*  tfiougft t 
if  was  la  frnm a-par*  *of  t*m  sjaditAatrthe 
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college,  and  his  learned  friend  was  cor- 
rect in  saying,  that  his  statement  was 
borne  out  by  tHe  printed  report— and  the 
Uttered  scripta  would  speak,  when  gen- 
tlemen had  forgotten  facts. — (Hear! 
hear  I  from  Mr,  Grant.J—'Fhe  hon.  ex- 
director  might  cry  lt  hear  I  hear  .'"— 
and  he  would  candidly  tell  him  that  he 
would  not  speak  as  he  had  done  in  that 
court ;  who  had  charged  bis  learned  friend 
with  inconsistency — who  had  charged  him 
with  saying  that  which  he  bad  never 
uttered — which  existed  only  in  bis  own 
imagination !  Did  not  his  learned  friend, 
in  his  opening  speech,  distinctly  say— 
**  this  is  a  subject  that  requires  calm  dis- 
cussion and  deliberate  iuquiry.  J  will 
bring  facts  forward  to  shew  the  necessity 
of  inquiry.  If  I  cannot  prove  by  uncon- 
trovertible facts  the  truth  of  what  I  state, 
then  I  must  retract  those  statements ;  but 
on  fects  1  will  stand  or  fall."  Had  not 
His  Jearned  friend  redeemed  this  solemn 
pledge  ?  Had  be  not  proceeded,  step  by 
htep,  proving,  by  public  documents  as 
he  went  on,  all  that  he  said,  he  would 
prove  ?  .One  half  of  his  excellent  speech 
was  composed  of  irrefragable  documents. 
With  what  astonishment,  then,  must  the 
court  have  heard  the  bon.  ex-director 
say,  that  his  learned  friend  had  laid  be- 
fore the  court  a  tissue  of  unsupported  as- 
sertions, and  exaggerated  statements, 
which  he  had  not  proved !  !•  He  asked  of 
the  court  whether  it  was  fair,  in  the  race 
of  such  an  accummulation  of  documents, 
to  charge  his  learned  friend,  as  he  had 
done,  with  making  unfounded  asser- 
tions ?  Very  fortunately,  the  facts  offi- 
cially written,  or  printed,  were  laid  on 
the  table  of  the  court,  accessible  to  all,— 
they  spoke  for  themselves,  and  proved 
tHe  correctness  of  his  learned  friend's  ob- 
servations, in  opposition  to  the  statement 
of  the  hon.  ex-director.  He  would  leave 
it  to  the  candour  of  the  proprietors,  to 
judge  between  a  series  of  well-authenti- 
cated facts,  stated  by  his  learned  friend, 
and  a  number  of  bare  and  sweeping  as- 
sertions made  by  the  hbn.  ex-director. 
Though  the  charge  made  against  his 
learned  friend,  that  lie  had  misstated  the 
fact,  when  he  asserted,  "  that  oriental 
"  literature  was  one  of  the  principal  qo- 
•"'jectB'Of  the  institution,"  was  made  at 
a  very  \ate^  period,  <  he  thought  it  necessa- 
ry now  completely 'to  rebut  it,  and  he 
'  could  do  so*  in  a  very  few  words.  He  lrad 
•laid  the  printed  letter  of  the  law,  on  this 
"  particular  point,  before  the  court— in  the 
report  of  ie©S— and,  if  he  had  been  fur- 
nished-with  <the<  regular  documents,  from 
tae  date  of  the  establishment  of  the  coir 
tege,  Tip  to  the  period  when  his  learnr 
friend  had  moved  the  present  resolutf 
he  woaidhave  shewn  the  proprietor 
the  practice  of  the  college,  during 
year,  was,  hr  their  reports  to  notir 
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progress  of  oriental  literature,  which  was 
thereby  evidently  considered  a  main  and 
leading  feature  of  the  establishment. 
How,  then,  could  they  account  for  the 
statements  contained  in  the  speeches  of 
those  gentlemen,  who  denied  the  fact  ? 
He  held  in  his  hand  the  first  report  laid 
before  the  proprietors  on  the  state  of  the 
college,  in  consequence  of  the  resolution 
moved  by  his  learned  friend,  ia  the  year 
1 809.  That  resolution  required  the  direc- 
tors to  lay  before  the  proprietors,  at  least 
once  in  each  year, "  an  account  of  the  difc 
farent  seminaries  of  the  Company  in  Engu 
tend."  Now,  it  was  a  curious  fact,  that,  in 
tils  report,  the  state  or  progress  of  team- 
ing in  the  college  was  aloDe  noticed —or,  at 
least,  it  was i  made  toe  main  feature  of 
the  rcpott-4-but,  'whencbi*  leasned  friend 
teevedtbe* resolution,  he  intended,  and 
it  fleas  generally  expected,  that  an  ac- 
count of  the  wmrat  coAftict.mA  disel* 
plme  lof  the  students,  as  'virit  as  of 
their  proficiency  ia  learning*  should 
be  laid  before  the  proprietors.  That 
information,  however  important  and 
essential,  had  ;bem  most  unaccountabijr 
omitted  in  the  reports,  although  the  di- 
eeotors  themselves,  in  the  course  of  tbe> 
debate,  and  the  court  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  proceeding  on  that  resolution, 
appeared  to  he  deeply  impressed  with  the 
necessity  of  the  moral  conduct  oi  the 
young  men, being  properly  attended  4o  and 
regularly  reported.  One .  of  the  argu- 
ments mainly  insisted  upon  by  the  hon*  ex- 
director  and  his  learned  relative  in  favour 
of  the  college  was,  that  it  afforded  an  op- 
portunity ot  knowing  the  moral  conduct 
oXine  students.  Can  morality  be  indented 
fpr  or.  j  udged  of  by  examination,  say  they  2 
and  yet,  in  the  reports  of  the  state  of  the 
college,  the  names  of  the  students  and 
their,  general  behaviour  have  been  uo* 
tHiiced  by  the  directors,  and  withheld 
fjnsni  the  proprietor*  1  JHe  mentioned  this* 
because  where  they  could  come  avthedetn 
ter  of  the  law,  it  was?ight  that  it  should 
be  stated ;  but  where  tfcejr  could  not  act 
it*  they  must  look  to,  the  expectation  en- 
tertained at  the  time,  as  well  as  to  the 
practice  that  bad ,  prevailed-  Were  the 
necessary  decejuen&laidbeforetbejcourt, 
be  would  shew  where  misreereseoftaijoet 
really  existed.  *  Hewoulrlpxora  Matrass* 
i^nffesentatiQn)coajdn^t'beiairlQF  charged 
against  bis  learned  kkM>  bu^agajnefctbe. 
geettotiient  |»eWud  Jbfcb*^ and  the  torn ijcx* . 
director  amongst  tho.anmlierw  j.  Aliiipttg|j( 
-the  principal  ebj*at>  of  Ida .  learned  fiend's 
rjnelttiion  was  to  procure  an,  account  e£ 
the  discipline  of  the  college*  and  of  the 
tfcerai  conduct  of  the  young  men,  yet,  in 
t^e  report  which  .to  held  in.  his  band,  and 
ia  all  subsequent  reports,  no  notice  was 
ta>*u  of  these  essential  flguttfrr-tbcyiwcre 
tfosmed  that  the  chairman  bad  atT 
tidffl  at  tie  coUeae,  and  afters  recaiy* 
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ingle  the  usual  form  the  report  of  their, 
col  lege  council,  bad  proceeded  to  distribute 
prizes.  In  what  branches  were  prints 
awarded  ?  In  the  oriental  languages, 
which  the  hoi.  ex-director  had  told  the 
court  were  not  intended  to  be  taught  at 
the  college,  viz.  in  Sanscrit,  in  Bengaliee* 
in  Hindnstanee. — (Hear  O  These  were 
the  principal  objects  on  which  prizes  were 
bestowed,  as  appeared  in  the  first  report ; 
and  in  every  succeeding  one  tlie  same 
branches  of  learning  stood  foremost  on  the 
list  of  prizes,  with  the  exception  of  EngUsl* 
composition,  which  had  been  lately  pet 
before  them.  This  he  approved  of,  because 
to  English,  composition  particular  atten? 
tion  ought  to  be  paid,  lint,  next  to  that, 
the  oriental  langages  formed  the  principal 
object  of  the  prizes  at  Haileybury ;  and  h* 
must  maintain  that,  having  been  rcoojs> 
nized  in  the  original  plan,  having  been  at- 
tended to  ever,  since,  as  the  history  of  the 
institution -shewed,  whatever  assertion 
she  bun*  ex-director  might  make,  these 
were  trying  facte,  aud  proved  that  the 
oaeptakJapgnages  had  ever  been  consider?" 
ed  a  most  important  part  of  the  system  ef 
instruction  adopted  at  this  establishment. 
He  should,  therefore,  leave  it  to  the  court 
to>  decide  bej-weeu  the  boo.  ex*  director  anil 
tbcJraroed  gentleman,  which  of  themrhasl 
stated,  what  was  consistent  with  fact.  The 
whole  of  the  papers  laid  befose  'the  pro*, 
prietors  made  directly  against  their  state* 
ment ;  and  if  they  could  hare  eecess<to 
the  other  documents  in  the  possession  ei 
the  court  of  directors,  he  had  no  doubt 
that  they  would  still  more  strongly.  con> 
tradict  what  the  hon.  ex-director  and  the 
learned  gentleman  had  advanced,  and" 
clearly  shew  that  oriental  literature  was, 
as  it  ought  to  be,  a  leading  object  Jo  the 
formation  of  this  establishment*  So  muck 
far.  facts  opposed  to  loose  assertions. 
He  certainly  felt  regret  that  any  person 
could  have  made  such  an  attack,  so  wholly 
uussjpnoj$ed  by  proof,  as  that  which  the 
hon.  exrdirector  bad  made  on  bis  learned 
friend.  The  hon.  ex-director  bad  begun 
by  saying^  after  a  few  general  ebserralaooA, 
that  the  whole  of  Mr*  Jackeon's.speock 
was,,  in  the  highest  degree,  oriminatoiiy> 
and  .that  his  resolution  waa  of  the  same 
4esci9etipn,  nothing  Inst  a  series  of  crisnir 
nsjaionfrombegrankigtocad.  NuweooM 
any  unbiassed  person,  who  understood  the 
collision  meaning  e#  English,  say,  after 
reading  this  reaoJutkm,  that  it  contained 
a  i^argerof  anyJiiad  whatever  I  if  itemY 
then  i  be  (Mr^Hume)  must  acknowledge 
hheseU  unac^eajoted  with  English*  .  Bee 
this  charge  was  exactly  of  a.  piece  .with 
what  followed  \*~km  the  boa,  ^-director 
accused  his  leaned  Mead  with  grassier 
consistency,  .  He  alleged  that >his  learned 
friend  .had  indulged  4n  a  string**  iodarev 
pjesctnrtOonstandmis.emtrments,,  baths 
p^pounftcdijitt^l/n*a^iiff4*  */  iftf 
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consistency.  What  did  that  that  charge 
kj£ inconsistency  rest  on  ?  In  what  did  it 
consist?  His  learned  friend,  who  was 
from  bis  heart  the  friend  of  education, 
was  anxious  to  support  the  court  of  direc- 
tors in  formiug  an  establishment  for  the 
.improved  instruction' of  their  civil  ser- 
vants; he,  therefore,  iu  this  court,  on 
the  28th  February  1805,  moved  a  resolu- 
tion to  approve  of  the  plan  of  an  institution 
recommended  by  the  court  of  directors. 
He  believed  that  the  information  of  the 
directors  was  superior  to  his  t — he  thought 
that  the  institution  would  be  better  than 
that  which  it  went  to  supersede  ;  and,  im- 
pressed with  these  feelings,  he  moved  a 
resolution  of  approval.  But  said  the  hon. 
ex+director,  "  How  can  we  account  for 
this  strange  inconsistency  i  How  can  the 
learned  gentleman,  for  a  moment,  call  on 
the^ourt  to  pull  that  edifice  down  which 
he  himself  was  foremost  in  erecting  ?" 
Now  in  the  first  place  he  (Mr:  Hume) 
would  say,  that  his  learned  friend. did  not 
want -to  pull  it  down,  he  merely  called  for 
inquiry,  ami  to  reform  it  if  it  should  appear 
to  he  necessary  .—{Hear  !  hear  !).  There 
was  the  distinction.  <  Again,  the  hon.  ex- 
director  charged  his  learned  friend  with 
atUssjteater  inconsistency,  because  he  had, 
in  1&10,  moved  a  resolution,  approving  of 
diet  establishment  of  the  college,-  and  of 
the  reports  which  the  court  of  directors 
had  laid  before  the*  proprietors.  This  ac- 
cusationwaseanueeted  with  a  very  strange 
fact*  and  well  worthy  the  attention  of  tlie 
court,  because  'On  facts  the  case  must 
etainl.v .  •.  His :  c  learned  friend's  resolution 
ran  thus  : — <«  Resolved,  that  this  court 
tdotsi  hear,,  with  great  satisfaction,  the  ac- 
count given  by  the  court  of  director*;  *e« 
epecting;  the  state  of  their'  college  ;  at 
Haueybury,  and  the  considerate^ progress 
marie  <  by-  the  students  in  general/  in  the 
various  branches  x>f  learning.**  ;Now  be 
would  put  ,k  toany  man,  who  waala  the 
habit  of  noticing  theconadeacewfeicUithe 
proprietors  reposed  iw  the  gentlemen  •  be- 
hind the.  bar,  whether  his  learbed  friend 
wsjoguilty  of  any  ittCrtrtsb0tOQyi4i<  the* 
coraspariopted  by  Mm  at  this  time,  be- 
causcvicoofiding  in  the  tvucN  of  the  report 
laid**efore  the  court  by  the  directors,  he 
hanimrta  former  otoasion  moved  ttreso* 
fcnioa  wf  approval^  The  sourt  of  dines*, 
torsdaid^  before  tlie  proprietors;*  report; 
givhtg  a^.n;\uering  rtccbunt  4if  4»se  institu- 
tion.^ i  -So  many  young  menrweretf tated  t» 
have  entered,  to  many  werey4t<  appsttaird, 
honored  with  >  prweaf  Ac  i  bat  Ohe'  direc- 
ted ha*  iatentie«ally3)wM*trtd;any  ac- 
count *rf  thei0;m*(tf  ratfutat^that  was 
lefcout.  Not  a  wbriuwas^duboy*h* 
risjfcrthat  had  broke*  otouttb  ndttoewss 
tatat*'of  their  tlaasAorrfihatkw^thefr 
wjmiof  discipMueam  nd|fefa»  glaeced*  at: 
nnwd6akitod\'t^'.ti^Mi^<'{viiuA  had 
..  proved  t^e4^itfou>^  approval;    Who 
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were  here  guilty  of  misrepresentation  and 
misstatement?  •  Those  certainly  who  had 
concealed  the  real  state  of  the  rotlege 
from  tbe^proprietors,  and  not  his  learned 
friend.  Tbe  directors  had,  it  now  ap- 
peared, emitted  to  mention  facts  of  which 
they  were;  in  possession  ;~ they  left  out 
of  their  referral  I  mention  of  circumstan- 
ces of  outrage  and  ef  insubordination,  and 
of  rustication  and  enpahuon  -  consequent 
thereon,  with  which  they  were  welliac- 
ouainted.  i<  Was  it- candid i  thee,  oi  '**• 
hon.  ex-director  ^  to  accuse  his  leaned 
friend  of.  misrepresentation,,  when  a  ays* 
tern  of  wilful  misstatement  and  misreppe* 
sentation;  to  which  he  was  privy,  appear* 
ed  in  the  reports  on.  which  the  resolution 
of  1810  was  founded?  The propiieteri 
called  for  an  account  of  the  state  ef  the 
college ;  but  instead  of  laying  a  fair,  se* 
port  before,  them,  the  directors  invme* 
diately  said,  "Of  we  will  give  you  an 
abstract  of  the  report  of.  the  state  of  edu*» 
cation— of.  the.  proficiency  of  the  young 
men— of  the  numbers  *o£  prises  given,  as  ■ 
drawn  up  by  the  nroft-swora  themselves. 
We  will  not,  however,,  tell  you  all  the  truth 
—(-we  will  only  state  what  answers; our 
own  purpose.  Of  their  moral  conduct^ 
or  their  habits  of  aider  and  subordination^ 
we  shall  say  nothing.1?  This  was  what 
he  and  his  learned  friend  complained <u£ 
Instead  of  laying  before  the  court  the  real 
state  of  the  college,  the  directors  pue» 
sented  them  with  an  account  of  rtespre* 
ficiency  of  the  students,  drawnupiby  tk* 
professors,  as  he  had  before  said,,  who/id 
doiugrthh,  were,  in  fact,  giving  a  charsc* 
ter  of  themselves.  His  learned  friend^ 
whospurned  the  idea  of  deception— who. 
cbuld  not  think  that  a  great  body,  acting 
in  obedience  to  a  resolution  of  that  coutty 
would  present  a  false  report,  (and  false  he 
would  call  it,  if  the  teamed  gentleman 
(Mr.  impey)  were  in  his  place)  j  had 
moved  that  resolution  which  was  now 
made  the  basis  of  a  charge  of  iuconsts* 
tency.  Looking  at  the  report  m  the  beat 
point  of  view,  it  'betrayed  a  disposition: 
to  keep  back  from  the  proprietors  What 
tbe  directors  outfit  to  have <  told  them  ; 
and  a  concealment  of  foots  was  at  tbe  best 
extremely  auspicious.  If  hi*  ieavued  friend 
did  come  forward  with  a  resolution  of  apv 
proVBl,  founded  on  that  report,  w<i*  it  to 
be  born  that  he  should  in  e»m  sequence. 
be  dhartcd  with  inconsistency  f  When  he 
acted  on  that  report  which,  dm  the  faca*f 
it,  appeared  honorable  to  the  court  ufdU 
rectors,  to  the  culler,  and  to  tiie  protess- 
.ors  itaMielve*,  how  did  Iu-  sub]**  ^"naelf 
to  blame  ?  Nuw  if,  proceeding  iron  fa** 
to  fact,  they  arrived  sit  tiutft,  U 
every  opposition  throw*  h*  ««  w* 
if  the  most  teahm*  ndvocatB^  the  pr*- 
-systenX  were  <#***»*  "f  W8.1'1* 
WHS  found   to  be   iiifijrrtirl  ;    u 
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tons  in  competition  with  the  facts  of  his 
learned  friend— ir  would  remain  with  the 
court  to  determine  between  them ;  and 
it  appeared  to  him  that  they  would  find 
ao  great  difficulty  in  forming  their  opini- 
on.   He  thought  he  could  state  what  that 
Opinion  would  be  ;  for  he  was  sure  the 
court  must  cherish  and  encourage  that 
which  was  fair  and  upright,  and  would 
deprecate  and  treat  with  merited  indigna- 
tion the  attempt  thus  made  to  blind  them. 
With  respect  to  the  observation  of  the 
hon.  tot-director,  that  his  learned  friend 
acted  unjustly  in  condemning  the  college 
at  once,  he  would  deny  that  he  had  done 
id.    If  his  learned  friend  had  at  once 
followed  his  opinion/  which  was,  not  to 
abolish  the  college,  but  to  have  made  it 
eptional  for  parents  to  send  their  children 
to  it  or  not ;  to  do  away  that  system  of 
compulsion  by  which  parents  mu«t  educate 
their  sons  at  Haileybury,  there  might, 
perhaps,  have  been  some  little  room  for 
the  hon.  director's  remark.  But  hi&learu- 
ed  friend  would  not  take  that  course. 
.**  No,"  said  he,  "  if  we  do  that  we  shall 
lie  accused  of  acting  precipitately.    We 
ought  to  inquire  before  we  proceed."  And 
now  that  fair  and  impartial  inquiry  is 
called  for,  the  cry  was,  "  How  very  tin* 
jitft  this  is !"—  fHear !   hear!)      The 
lion,  ex-director  said,  the  college  would 
go  to  trial  with  a  hatter  about  its  heck,  if 
this  motion  were  agreed  to.    He  conld 
not  ;nefceive   this.     His  learned  friend 
iftea'ooly  for  inquiry;  and  he  could  not 
tee  any  thinglike  injustice  in  that  conduct. 
If  there  were,  it  remained  for  the  hon.  ex- 
director  to  shew  it,  which  he  had  not  yet 
done.    The  only  individuals  who  acted 
unjustly  to  the  character  of  (he  college,  to 
the.  professors,  and  to  the  court  of  pro- 
prietors* were  those  who  refused  air  pa- 
pers, and  all  inquiry.— fHear  I  heat  t) 
The   whole   of   the    hon.  ex -director's 
speech   proceeded    on    assumptions    as 
groundless    as  those   he    had   pointed 
oat  ;    and  if  it   were   not   obtruding 
Coo  much  on  the  time  of  the   court, 
he  would  shew  all  the   rest  of  bis  ob- 
servations to  be  as  uufbunded  as  those 
he  had  already  noticed.    He  would  now 
tall  the  attention  of  the  court  from  the 
hon.  ex-director's  common-place  asser- 
tions to  the  consideration  of  positive  facts. 
The  hon.  ex-director  had  said,  that  the 
•speech  of  his  learned  friend  was,  from 
Beginning  to  end,  a  tissue  of  missepcesen- 
Ution— but  tfeis  was  loo-gross  an  assertion 
&r  the  court  to  attend  to— it  was  too 
shallow  a  device  to  deceive  the  proprietors. 
,!fee  hon.  ex-director  smiled;  he    (Mr. 
Hum*)  was  glad  of  it,  for  he  wished  his 
pfesjeryatiott*  to  be  taken  in  good  pai  t^-he 
toytttgood  humour  would  prevail-— and 
rtfaftttfaepwoald  proceed,  by  tacts  and  argu- 
ments, to  ascertain  the  right  side  of  the 
-question.  That  was  the  course  Jie  wished* 
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to  adopt,  instead  of  having  recourse  to 
personal  remarks.  The  next  subject  in- 
troduced in  the  discussion  was  one  that 
he  did  not  expect  would  have  been  no- 
ticed—-be  alluded  to  the  mention  wnfen 
had  been  made  by  the  hon.  ex-director  of 
the  merits  of  the  marquis  of  Weilesley. 
With  grief  he  hail  remarked  a  disposition 
to  detract  from  the  services  of  that  great 
man.  Whenever  a  loop  hole  could  -be 
found— whenever  an  opportunity  offered, 
the  occasion  was  eagerly  seized  on,  to  de- 
prive the  marquis  Weilesley  of  that  fame 
which  he  so  jnstry  earned  in  the  service 
of  the  Company.  A  disposition  was 
.  evinced  to  take  away  from  him  even  the 
credit  which  his  plan  of  a  college. had  de- 
served. Yes,  the  hon.  ex- director,  by  a 
sort  of  side-wind,  wished  to  deprive  him 
of  the  credit  which  that  plan,  the  concept 
tfcra  of  a  great  mind,  so  decidedly  enf*. 
tied  him  to.  "  O,"  said  the  hon.  ex-d*- 
rector,  "the  learned  gentlemen  has  given 
Hie  marquis  Weilesley  credit  for  that 
which  really  does  not  belong  to  him."  In 
fact,  his  learned  friend  had  only  mptcasctt 
himself  as  every  impartial  man  would 
have  done— he  spoke  of  that  plan,  us  ail 
who  had  read  it,  with  unbiassed  feelings, 
wohld  den-he  spoke  of  it  as  a  wort  of 
a  great  mind,  and  of  the  most  meritori- 
ous kind.  "  Bat,"  said  the  learned  gen- 
tleman (Mr.  R.  Grant),  "  the  learned 
mover  is  .wrong,  even  on  this  subject. 
The  original  idea  of  the  college  is  not  so 
new  as  be  imagines,  as  fifty  years  ago  the 
subject  was  Noticed,  in  1767,  by  lord 
Clive."  This  was  of  importance,  far  he 
fMr.  Hume)  always  wished  to  adhere  to 
facts  and  dates.  The  learned  gentleman 
called  their  attention  to  the  period  when 
lord  Clive,  ondepartiug  from  India,  point- 
ed out  to  the  directors  the  necessity  of  af- 
fording ao  adequate  education  to  their  ci- 
vil servants,  principally  m  the  orient af 
languages  -rand  then  he  came  to  an  infer- 
ence, which  the  premises  did  not  authorise 
him  to  draw,  and  said,  "  It  is  dear  from 
this  circumstance  that  the  marquis  Wei- 
lesley deserves  no  credit  for  this  plan.'' 
Now  what  was  the  fact  ?  The  directors* 
those  who  wished  to  despoil  the  marquis 
Weilesley  of  his  fame,  had  had  the  tie* 
•before  them,  and  had  been  thinking  of  it 
for  fifty  years  without  doing  any  thing  to- 
wards its  accomplishment  t— they  had  left 
it  to  the  genius  of  the  marquis  WeHcsley 
.to  carry  it  into  effect.  But,  it  was  too 
.generally  the  ease  when  any  thing  gitat 
or  beneficial  was  introduced  to  the  world, 
there  were  not  wanting  persons  anxious 
to  wrest  the  merit  from  the  real  anchor, 
and  to  claim  the  discovery  si  their  ofeaV 
Thus,  when  Dr.  Jeuner  made  the-  tnvalu- 
ahle  discovery  of  vaccination,  many  at- 
tempts were  made  to  prove  that  the  aWb* 
very  was  useless --or  that;  if  it  were  te- 
neficial,  toe  credit  did  not  belong  to  $9* 
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First,  it'  was  said,  that  it  was  not  effica- 
cious—-then -they  were  told  that  the  disco- 
very was  bjfruo  meaus  new,  as  vaccination 
had  been. practised  many  years  before,  by 
the  dairy-uiai:ls  in  Devonshire. —  {A 
laagh.)  The  cuiduct  of  those  who  de- 
tracted ■  from  the  ■  merit  of  the  marquis 
WeUesley  was. precisely  like  this.  '«.  O," 
said  the  hon.  ex-director,  with  an  air  of 
triumph,  *'  we  had  been  thinking  of  this 
plan,  heaven  knows  how  long."  And, 
observed  Mr.  Hume,  if  the  marquis 
Wellesley  had  not  stood  forward  and  ef- 
fected in  India  what  he  had  done,  those 
who-  tow  wanted  to  bereave  him  of  the 
merit  which  he  well  might  claim,  would 
have  been  thinking  about  the  matter  still, 
and  he  thought,  if  lie  might  judge  by 
their  progress  from  lord  Olive's  time  to 
1800,  they  would  not  hsive  performed  any- 
thiag.  But  the  proprietors  had  nothing 
,hot  t he  ipei  dixerunt  of  those  gentlemen 
•Who  asserted  that  the  plan  had  long  been 
in  contemplation.  They  appeared  to  hate 
jriogiimqutfr  and  of  course,  theyjiad  ad 
tufted  none,  in  support  of  their  opinion, 
winch  they  would  up  doubt  have  been 
ready  to  do,  if  the  dpcumeuts  had  existed. 
Would  the  proprietors,  then,  on  mete  as- 
sertion,-suffer  the  hon.  ex-director, .or  his 
learned  relative,  to  tear  from  the  marquis 
Wejlesley  the  credit  that  belonged  to.hhn? 
Wpnld  they  allow,  any  person,  however 
bold  his  declarations,  to  deprive  that  en- 
lightened statesman  of  his  well-earned  re- 
jwtation  ?•  If  they  possessed  honour  and 
generosity,  (as  he  was  sure  they  did)  —if 
tjiey  wfished  to  encourage  the  exertions  of 
area* .  men .  in  future— (as  he  hoped  they 
did],  ibey  would  oppose  every  attempt  of 
tt*t*kiiuL— (Hear !  hear!)  He  would 
assert,,  and  he  challenged  inquiry  into  the 
feet,  that  if  the  marquis  VV'ellesley  had 
not  established  the  college  in  India,  the 
institution  in  this  country  never  would 
have,  raised  its  head.  Therefore,  for  the 
learned  geutleman  or  the  hou.  ex-director 
to  detract  from,  the  merits  of  the  noble 
raarquis  (whose  name,  whether  connected 
wHVtbe  affairs  of  England  or  of  India, 
he  never  could  hear  sjx>keu  of,'  without 
bearing  his  testimony  to  the  great  abili- 
ties by  which'  lie  was  distinguished)  ap- 
red  to  him  to  be  most  inexcusable. 
by  no  means  agreed  to  all  the  noble 
marquis  had  done.  He  objected  to'  many 
|»rts  of  his  plan  of  a  college-— but  the 
principle  could  not  be  impugned— and 
that i  ^e  conceived,, ought  to  have  been 
suffered'  to  remain  inviolate  j  nor  should 
any  'gentleman  attempt'  to  deprive  him  Of 
the  merft  of  Wing  originally  introduceti 
ft.  ^uf  an  apxious  desire  pervaded  that 
|krf  of  the  *hon.  ex-director's  speech,  to 
tdnironi  the  marquis  WeUesley  that  merit 
im%  pqa'e  had  before  been  able  to  shake. 
Step>isieb  he  Would  shew  the.  erroneous 
view  oftmi  question  which"  the  htm.  dt- 
Asiatic  Jaum. — No.  19. 


director  bad  taken,  in  opposition  to  the 
facts  and  documents  submitted  to  the 
court  by  his  learned  friend.  He  had 
boldly  asserted,  that  his  learned  friend 
had,- throughout,  given  to  the  court  no- 
thing but  exaggerated  statements..  He 
should  be  glad  to  know  what  these  state- 
ments were— for  he  did  not  find  in  the 
course  of  his  learned  friend's  speech,,  .a 
single  point  advanced  that  was  not  found- 
ed on  fact— that  was  not  supported  fy 
some  document  taken  from  the  records,  of 
the  Company — and  on  these,  and  not  on 
fallacious  statements*  he  recommended 
examination  and  inquiry.  He,  therefore, 
knew  not  in  what  manner  the  hon.  ex-di- 
rector, or  his  learned  relative,  could  prove 
their  assertions  that  his  learned  friend  bad. 
dealt  in  exaggerated  statements.  Iu  their 
speeches,  not  a  single  argument,  having 
recorded  facts  for  its  basis,  was  adduced 
1o  support  their  accusation,  it  was  realty 
ridiculous  to  make  a  charge  of  this  na- 
ture without  bringing  forward  proofs  in 
support  of  it !  But  how  had  his  learnod 
friend  acted  ?  He  said,  "  1  shall  be  pre- 
pared to  shew  you  from  the  records  of 
your  own  court,  that  outrageous  aud  dis- 
graceful conduct  has  characterized  this 
seminary."  These  were  his  words — awl 
if,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  his  learn*, 
ed  friend  had  had  recourse  to  exaggerated 
statements,  why  had  not  the  hon.  ex-dir 
rector  pointed  them  out?  He  (Mr, 
Hume)  must  notice  to  the  court,. that  the 
hon.  ex -director  had  a  great  advantage 
over  liim  and  his  learned  friend.  He  ha<J 
access,  to  every  document  connected  with 
the  college— and  it  was  in  his.  power  U) 
pick  out  what  would  suit  his  purpose, 
and  to  keep  back  that  which  would  serv.s 
those  who  supported  the  present  motion. 
This  he  must  say,  that  when  the  hon, 
director  who  refused  to  the  proprietors  the 
right  of  judging  from  documents,  (which 
he  contended,  ought  to  have  been  laid  be* 
fore  the  court,  in  conformity  with  the  let- 
ter and  spirit  of  the  resolution  of  1809) 
thought  fit,  without  supporting  his  as- 
sertion by  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  proof, 
to  charge  another  with  exaggeration,  ft 
did  appear  to  him  as  if  the  documents 
which1  were  at  his  command,  afforded  no- 
thing that  could  support  the  accusation, 
•the  refused  of  tfte  papers  on  the  ground 
that  they  old  not  come  witbm  the  letter 
of  the  resohrtlon  of  1$09>  might  *e*.a 
fair  trick  in  special  -pleadiug^-isuch*  ah  ob- 
jection, In  any  other  'place  might  answer. 
But,  he  hoped  the  court  flroceedtecr  oy  the 
plain  rules  of  Common  sense—  they  4i& 
n^t  act  upon  subtle  otoeties,  hut  would 
foot  tb  the  spirtta^  well  as  to  thotetftnr 
df lhat  restoration--  and  he  frttftted  thty 
would  not  set  ssWe  n  sate  ou  so  trrvefctfi 
a  gfoufld.  The  *pWt  of  that  re*oItft**h 
dea?!y'eafl&  fttrvan  a«Botmtof<«he>ft»0fal 
conduct'  of  ifte  *t*le«*»..  #er**wwP*fe 
Vol.  IV.  K 
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lcarnedffriend'who  mo^m  IhsArf  ceolutitta 
**^and  he  *al4  stated,  that  "such,  in  spirit, 
Nvas  its  scone.    He  ask^d,  did;ttny«eit^ 
♦tleman  now  'mean  to  sa>^  that  ne  true* 
-what  was  ttftendebVbytheresoiuttoh  odtte? 
*Han  Ms  teamed  friend  by  whom  H  bid 
brth  moved  r  His  fearoed  f rfendTrtunV '  Ay 
wrtetpretationof  the-re«e^ion4s,<ttiat'it 
-directs  u  statement  of  the  nidral  onnduot 
Ml  dtehavieur  of  tone  students  no  be  mid 
%bfore  ^s.    Certainly  that  was  my  •mean- 
ing."   Tho^wnb  too*  n  different  view 
ofit,  teheerven,    "df  ryou  *enMy  meattt 
inat,  'yon  ought  to  {bare  mentioned  It."** 
,Wmt  tfns   his  re^eu\ 'friend's  reply? 
■•*  3Phe  «ond  conduct  -«f  the  students  Is 
Tpapttedhu-ly  adverted  to  An  the  report  of 
the  fconrt  of  directors,  wlrieh  I  approved. 
It  wan,  therefore,  imneceasaxy  specifiteatty 
toqfefer •  to  it  numy' nesnluf ion.   The  thing 
ww  ietearry  understood."    The  honrsx- 
firector  next  observed,  that  too  nwcli 
hsxMteemeard  about  expulsions;  "-fen," 
saitt  iie,  "  oat  of  the  wfoole  number  of 
four  hundred  and  twenty-seven  students 
who^atei|joneto  this 'Cbllege/only  (much 
as  they  talk' Of  K)  'two  per  cent,  (mart 
the  hon.  ex^irector'a  commereial  correct- 
ness) tmve  been  expelled  from  it."    But 
'the  lion,  -ex-df rector  did  not  attend  to  his 
own' figures.    **efoa(d  stated,  that,  tfrdm 
theieross  n  umber  onrf  seventeen  were  ex- 
-  pelted,  and  fh.1t  Beveral  of  these  were 
/jfcitnittfed  to  ^return  and  'resume  their 
iMuffids. 

Mr.  itfrtotf.-*-"  The  four  hundred  add 
twenty-seven  include  -all  the  students  that 
tern  In  'the  college  now.  This  is  the  way 
the  'hon. 'proprietor  generallygoes  on,  ar- 
guing' on  statements  which- he  has* misun- 
derstood/* 

Mr.  Hrme  observed,  that  being  refused 
the  docuatents  to  which  the  hon.  ex-*di- 
reetor  had  access,  he  had  taken  up  the 
calcuhuidn  from  the  hon,  'ex-director's 
owtostatenient,  that  seventeen  expulsions 
had  taken  'place  from  four  hundred  and 
tWentyjseven  students.  'Bat  he  denied 
the  correctness  of  ttae  hon*.  ex- director's 
stfttement~4ve  would  prove  it  from  'the 
facts  before  The  public— -tond  Ireeahed  on 
the  hon.  Chairman  to  correct  him  if  he 
•were  wrong.  He  *heM  in  Ms  tiund  ti  do- 
cmnent  laid  before  the  court  of  director*, 
from"which  it  appeared*  titat  fourteen  stu- 
dents were  expelled  in  November,  1835^*- 
and  Mr.  Professor  Martinis  had  Stated 
that  nre  students  hud  been  expelled  in 
"the  year  lnlfi^mnking  the  tmmber  «i- 
peHtid  in  two  years,  nineteen,  beihg  ftso 
more  thaiLthe  hon.  ex^dlrector  bad  stated 
to  the  court,  as  the  total  expateiovs  after 
<0ve  otrslx  riots.  Now,  if  he  nad  an 
opportunity  of  lo^kiiiyheMttd^e-c^rtahi, 
watt  of  ascertaining  the  exa^t'mihfberof 
«*pntet»nB  which  the  other  three  or  four 
rtragea  bad  prtw!u>ed,  he  wouM  perhaps 
'cover  that  they  were  tbrte*  times  as 
ny.    The   documents    of   the  other 


yetfHw«K*eavefUB|rf€o*cealed,  buttstfsn 
<rf  •iolfi<and*&15  predueed  nrneneen  4fcv 
qmlstcfas'  -the  former  live,  the  latter  four- 
teen.   These  rfacts  were    tiMJonteStfe*, 
sand  would  -sathriy  the  court  of  the  reli- 
ance to  be  >plaeed  -on  the  statements  -of 
*he  hon.  <ex-disector.    We  >(Mr.  Hum*) 
bavittg  proved  that  nineteen  expulaiaKs- 
had  taken  jOace  nffeer  two  riots,  nttf  « 
-ri&htu>otiagion  the  hon.«s>dh*ectbr's  Own 
commercial  tpriaclpw)  to  proceed  hjr^he 
Tule  of  three,  end  to  say,  tf  two  y&a* 
•give  (nineteen  -expulsions,  What  nunilKr 
will  five  or  Six  give*?    This  Was  the  *w*y 
in  ^fihich  foe  was  compelled  to  proceed,  *s 
*f  he  gentlemen  ix?hii>d  the  bar  Wouldoet 
allow  the  necessaiy'douametsts  to  beWd 
before  the  court.    Be  was  obHged  %o  rea- 
son and  draw  deductions  from  >tbe-iew 
documents  he  had.    The  Uon.-eK-di*eetCc 
had  stated  it -to  be  a  difficult  thing  to  in- 
vestigate and  ascertain  -correctly  the>bent- 
<fits  t)f  this  institution  ^**HB  agreed  lhat 
ittcertainly  was  sounder  fhe<|Mresent«agft- 
tetn— but  still  they  ought  to  be  anftie 
clearly  acquainted  with  the  oonddct  ahd 
proficienfcy  of  the  young  men,  and  Ihefge- 
neral  advantages  which  the  college  afford- 
ed.   Why    were    they    not?    Because, 
as  it  turned  nut   from    the    admtstisn 
and  statement  of    tire  hoh.   ex^tteet- 
or,  that  what  the  young  men  leanted  nt 
the  'college,    neither  directors  or  :^lo- 
prietors  had  any  opportunity  of  exanstt- 
ing  elsewhere.    Tney  must  rely  on  tfce 
-statement  of  the  professors— and  if  the 
greatest  dUnce  that  erfer  lived,  who  had 
slept  through  iris  four  terms,  agreeable  to 
the  statutes  of  the  -college,  procured  a 
eertincute  to  that  effect,  he  must  be 'stint 
-out  to  India  by  tire  directors,  nolens  «t>- 
fens.— Whatever  his  defieiendes  m%ht4ie, 
out  he  mhst  be  sent.    There  hud  been^Uo 
test,  as  to -actual  profidienoy,  ne  believed, 
requisite    until  August,    1815.    Up  to 
that  time,  (he  might  perhaps  -err,  with 
respect  to  a  month  nr  two)  'they  Weree*- 
tirety  in  the  dark  with  respect  to  the  mt>- 
ficiency  of  the  stndents—and  their  Imo^'- 
leged  was,  he  reared,  not  touch  better 
now.    Yes,  any  mdlvhlddl  at  thateollegs, 
Was  cousklered  to  be  eligible  to  proceed 
to   India,,  if  he  procured    *  certificate 
for  regular  lattendunoe  at  lectures,  whe- 
ther he  had  kerned  them  or  not>-ibr4^)- 
peariftg  ut  chapel,  whether  he  heard  the  • 
prayers  ornot-^and  for^beyiegfa^fewother 
TidieUlous  and  minor  regulations.-*  fCrks 
vf  order  pom  Mr.  'Lowndes  atkl  titter 
proprietors.)    He  (Mr.  Hume)dM  f*>t 
mean  to'designate,  ns  Vidionieiis,  the 'at- 
tendance on  religious  Worship,;    but,  'if 
'gentlemen  would  interrupt   him  'before 
he  concluded  his  sentence,  they  were  like- 
ly to  fall    Into  error.— (Htar  t   Ittrtrl) 
He  spoke  of  rWiccrions  teguiatiotts,  When 
he  saw  a  set  ofgrnre  men  mterdicriag  the 
students  from  -Walking  -on  'a    certain 
plot    of  ground.      This,    and    otheis 


o£  tbaar  ataMan.  wm  «MkuJou*and\aJk 

swrf.  But*,  whaj)  h%**id,  tfcis*  h*  opuJd> 
aaoufttto  eoujrt  he  w*e  very  far  from  fcK 
*e«rfrig  the  example  of  hia  najna»aakfe 
DajBdHuiue,  *n4.w^*<w«pdriwnvRaa 

CUJtyW  bet  WOW*  the  Opinion*  Oft  thj&SUU* 

jaato£  tfeat  celebrated',  ebaretor  and  bi* 
Itdraad  firiQM^  by  the,  learned  genjfcmapi 
(*tt.R»  Grant)  a*  if  bfo  learaejd  frfond 
adapted   the  aanie  4att»n€3T~b<*  feU  a 
naaner  degree-  <tf  iutfgpation-  aft  too  at* 
tanyrt.    No  map  ia>  tkat  taunt  waa  mam 
damply,  sanaibje  of  *e  bfineflm  which  nalKs 
pons  andt  moral  instruction,  conferred  ou 
satiety  than,  nja  learned  friend  wan*,  audi 
wibicb  wn  n*oved<  by  bi*  higbty  nxem* 
ptery  jmvstf*  conduct.    At  tlKt  timo  the* 
oJaervation  was,  mad**  he  (&r.  Hums)' 
icfetuafc  it,  we*  a;  severe  and.  unjuetifiabjej 
aaatttot,  .to  hurt,  hi*  tearnqd  friend's  feeb* 
is**.    '£ bis  ha  tod  hern,  induced  to  men* 
lino,  an  una*  onfc^Bufe  he  would  again  as* 
aasffc  that  when  a  young  man.  went  through* 
ihfi  regular  routine  of   the;  coUeger^no. 
Tnatter  wh*ih*n  with  iaap women*,  or  not: 
-nhe  would  ha>*e  «t»oeiwn1;  his  certificate* 
Un>tn  the  yam'  1815,  noaucb  a  thing;  as  *. 
u&,  was  acted  on;  and  any  person  mw: 
Deceiving  a-  certificate  fcom.  the.  college: 
ca^no I,  that  hie  bad  attauded  to  tie  form* 
o/itbftIpajitution,wa*antlHtotl  tagoetnvu* 
Indian    Now  ha  would  appeal  to  tnajm*. 
•eXH^cector,  who.  had  apoke».^am»olxofi 
th*neeessjty  which  eniated  fan  tha  young; 
ntnu  who  weufr  la  l»<Jia-  being  bighly 
anco«»pli*fee*\    how    be    had    matured 
liia  abflftiea*  and  under  what  ckcnov 
^ancat  ha  had  gone  out  ?    Ifor.  ff  rofueawr 
Mnithus  bad  declared,  and  he;  approved  u£ 
tha  principle,  that  it,  was  muah  better  t» 
osiutttoe   the  young  gdntleanen  ia  this 
ctnatry,  and,  if  found  not  properly  quali- 
fied fei  the  service,  then  to  reiuae  them 
penaaission  to  go  out  to  india— hut>  up.  to 
Ntretaber  131.%  the  eoitegethad  aaea  aflt- 
i«g  on  a  very  difie venl  princ»ple^-n>«,  un- 
u\  #\&  time,  no  tept  exiate4    Whal  he 
(M».  Hw»e)  desiaeck  waa,  that  tbo  aaart 
sbauW  ha  apprised  of  was*  thA  moital' 
conduct  of  tba  studemta  bad  bean*  au* 
Mftat  tbeir  qnaMflcaMonjiveaUy  w*re,  pue- 
viausly  to  theur  leaving  ooiiage.    Bnt^  a» 
taa  ayfilem  waa  now  caWuct^l,  if  a  young. 
i«an  bad  atlendeA  cbaptl  regularly,  \£  h» 
hatiataana'adfbuc  torm^auA  not  lirobaja, 
any  of  the  titataaea  at  rule*  of  the  inatifMr 
t|an»  be  xmMk  puocure  aia  oarti$caia>  and; 
ha  au»t«nt  &  India*  although  perhaps  b*» 
might  be  a  ray  nnntouar  person  aHhtf 
fiavB  ignoxancat  oa  vieiouf  aoVidvct  to  pro*- 
caad  ttwse.    This  was  what,  he  guacrejiad 
wMbu    Ttalanruedi  pcole**or  »tated  tbo 
pcttciplft  wliifih,  aught  to.  be   adbarod 
ta  ineJsaminatioa8,--b«thaa4»d  not  said, 
that.  U  uwa  ev«t  acted  on.    In  what  situa- 
ttait,  then,  .wera  they>  wUbt  reaped  Ift 
tbia  eataWishmeait,  Ta«y  iraeufc  a*  a  wa,^ 
tcroiiact,  looking  to  tea,  kat  ajuuttinArr 


ijonatha^b^taheo  piaoe  n*  India*  tba^ 
many  individuals,  wbo  wane  ^duaaMid  at 
Uais,v«dgi, supmio?  college,  wbere.,  if  th,cv 
wer*  tn>  bejieva^  ajl^  that  had  be*n,  aaMa 
about,  it>.  thft  vfliy  air  inspired  laarMiug^ 
and  the  individual*  wbo  ca^ft  nvm,  it» 
wane  betteo  a4ucaiaii  thanai^i  that  bad 
aoae  before  thum,,  tfeey  knaw  t^at  mm 
at'  ahaaa  aMama  had-  fftited,  when.t^ 
eanje,  to  oa  «vwit\e4    in    India*    &4 
tije  learned,  gentlemau  ra^d  the  cqUbj^ 
aapont  of  WM  from  India  ?r  The  MftM**i* 
of  Hastjnga;  there  informed:  us  tii^,  uofc 
withstanding  the:  pireWminary  iustr-uctMW> 
q£  thi6*»llegf,  no  Jemtiiap)^  audautv 
who.  bail  been  tfiran-  yaaKt  at-  U»e  collect 
at. Calcutta  audi  two  on  tbjrce,  ynjv%  alt 
hfeiifiybury.  "  cgnpoa  ba  eoasidevid  ap 
oorawraant  m>ajen  ana  oft  thor native  tyn- 
9uagaa,^    Ha  dnl  o^poct  tbat  tha  Iwa. 
ea^direator  and  tun?  kaxned  geutlamPU* 
who  wena  so  an>iaua  about  t,bu  cha«ao>ir. 
ofi  the  wj«iu*tH>»,  would  b^ne  uatioeA 
ibeaa  facta  >.  aa  ^ey  pwa»  w  h^  ^^ 
aiatrdv  the;  graai  dtflkulty  of  bnowing 
whathen  an^or  waaft  ptvwQianny,  tbuaa 
young  men  maba,  who  ara  sent  out  on, 
Um  aai'tjftoate  of  regular  attendant  fowa 
thetprofesacu  a  without  being:  tunjepted  to. 
public  exaiftinatioo.    What  professor,  baa 
yet  had:  virtue  enoughs  to  refuse  a*  cert^V- 
cattle  a  student*,  who  *#% behaved, y^r 
aeM  Ojulatly  and  regulurfy  fm  two  or  thx#0 
yaanaini  the,  college  a*Haile>bury  ?   W-uat 
waa  mare*  ti»e  proOtiMMirs  were  obligari  Hj 
tiw.  stfiUWie  to.  gjiant  atujh  a  wrjififiaifl. 
"  0,"  aai*l  a  niend  ta  the.exiatiuftayP>ieiu, 
'*  it  liea  however  wJUi  the  directac*  to 
sand  out  she. stuibnit,  or  not,  afterwards 
aa  tbey  niny  i Un)k  pauper  ?"    Hut^  ij)  ao^- 
awur  Ni  fiu'ai  be  wouM  a^  if  any  student. 
liad>  ejter  been  rafuaad  loiiaa  to  pnocaed  to 
I,adia.by  the  director.*  wheu  *uch  n  oha- 
rafitej}   or   osrti5aate  wa»  given?      Ua 
knew  that  no  one  had  been  ever  fleio*ed-^ 
the  fiooaequanea  has  been  that  matead  of 
able,  youthf  you  have  been  sending  out 
dunces,  who  with  all  the  paatiminacy  tua- 
tionofcHaileyhury  aaanot  m  three  yoata 
at  Calcutta  acquire  area  otiia  language-^- 
I;  may  faidyaay  that  cbe  babits  of  idlanasa 
ami  mauaowiiufttaott-  acquiflod  at  Hertford 
bad  runwd  tssem  ffr  any  fatatDe  atudiyy- 
\mAm  swk  circwtthiaaot*  it  wa*  exr 
tremala  dla%mk  to  a$a>af  wha*  nauaisaaa 
wm  sea]*?  mad*  at  thw  eolfege.     Thay/ 
wertiin  i>otseaiaatt  miff  of  alto  statement* 
made  by  Uw  proiassotiamaad,  tbeaeat ea, 
ba  hoped  taw  oowt  wouid  atteudVtu  other 
facrta,  wbkb  threw  mnth  Mghs  •«  the  aub- 
jnet4    Ha-  bad:  tfeewu,  by  tbe  Beporta.^ 
ijftU.frem  sudia^.  thai  many  of  the  r 
da»ia»  edneatafl  at.  Hantsond,  Itaii  £ 
tiiare*-^ This  Aatjiwaa  uset  by  tho  la 
geutlaaaasi  in  .  an  ejrtraAndratwy  m 
Ha  aomsa4  bit  learned  friend  jritfc. 
ajiioaa^an^wardflrUHit  aeraectmaa 
Noms  aa4iw  as  bia  (air.  Hrnm's) 
K2 
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ledge  went,  his  learned' friend  had  quoted 

the  paragraphs  completely. 
Mr.  R.  Grant—"  I  did  not  speak  Of 

Quotations  from  dispatches.    I  spoke  of  a 

sentence    imperfectly  quoted    from    the 

pamphlet  of  Mr.  Malthus." 
Mr.  Hume  continued.— The  gentlemen 

behind  the  bar  refused  those  who  were 

anxious  for    inquiry    the  vouchers  and 

documents  that  ought  to  be  laid  on  the 

table.     They  said,  "  No,  we  will  not 

grant  those  papers— but  we  refer  you  to 

India  for  proofs  to  shew  the  great  °prefi- 

dericy  of  the  young  men.    Take  the  high 

Authority  of  my  Lord  Minto— and  ryou 

must  at  once   perceive  how  excellently 

they  are  qualified  }  for  all  their  duties." 

Bat  did  it  not  excite  the  astonishment  of 

every  person  Who  heard  that  document 

read,  to  observe,  that  those  Who  referred 

fey  India,  only  brought  forward  the  re- 
port of  1810,  which  Mr.  Malthus  and  the 

Bon.  ex-director  had  quoted,— a  report 

drawn  up  at  a  time,  when,  by  their  own 

Admission,  the  -college  in  England  had 

scarcely  been  operative  or  assumed  a  set- 
fled  form.  He  should  like  here  to  make 
some  observations  on  the  different  forms 
which  the  college  had  taken  at  different 
periods.  At  one  time  European  learning 
was  all  that  was  considered  important— 
tften  the  oriental  languages  were  intro- 
duced— then  they  were  partly  laid  aside 
—and  last  year  they  were  again  much  cul- 
.  tivated.  Protens-like,  the  college  had 
assumed  many  forms.  One  of  the  points 
he  would  look  to,  if  he  were  appointed  a 
member  of  a  committee  to  iuquire  into 
the  state  of  the  institution,  would  be, 
whether  it  really  had  been  that  kiud  of 
college  public!)  professed  to  be?  viz.  to 
educate  all  who  are  permitted  to  go  out 
to-  India. — He  condemned  the  principle, 
whkh  prevented  civH  servants  whatever 
their  qualifications  may  be  from  going  to 
India  unless  they  should  be  educated  at 
this  college  But,  if  it  were  shewn 
that  individuals,  in  opposition  to  the 
strict  letter  of  the  statute,  were  al- 
lowed to  go  out  to  India— if  it  were 
proved,  that,  notwithstanding  their  being 
expelled  for  irregularity,  &t.  students  had 
been  afterwards  allowed  to  proceed  to  the 
sivil  service  in  Indian-was- it -not  fair  to 
say,  that  this  college,  this  establishment, 
was  a  sort  of  amphibious  concern,  a  mo- 
nopoly and  as  monopoly  supported  not  on 
the  principle  of  utility,  but  of  convenience 
to  different  interests ! !— It  most,  how- 
ever,  be  confessed,  that  it  was  a  monopoly 
to  ^considerable  extent— an  extent  which 
ought  not  to  be  admitted.  It  was  rather 
Halkir  that  his  son,  if  expelled,  had  no 
chance  of  being  re-instated,  whilst: the 
ton  of  a  director  would  find  means  to 
terin  again.   Did  they  not  all  know,  that 

osesttidouff  expelled  in  1312;  bad  been 
Wetted:  te  proceed  to  the  service  in  In* 


dia  ?  After  a  long  time  employed  in  en- 
quiry as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
riot,  and  the  decision  of  the  court  of  di- 
rectors, went,  in  effect,  to  prove,  that 
the  determination  of  the  college-council 
had  been  wrong.   One  of  the  students  ex- 
pelled, was  a  director's  son.    It  was  de- 
termined that  he  should  go  out  to  India 
—and,  if  one  went  out,  all  who  we're 
expelled  with  him  must  also  go  out.   This 
was  the  fact — but  if  no  director's  son  had 
been  concerned,   a  more  strict    course 
would  probably  have  been  adopted.-.   8a 
much  for  the  irregular  conduct  of  the  col- 
lege as  to  order  in  their  proceedings.    In 
1$14  also,  the  regulations  had  been  bro- 
ken through,  and  Mr.  Phillips  and  five  or 
six  other  young  men,  who  had  never  at- 
tended the  college  at  Hai  ley  bury,  were 
sent  to  the  civil  service  in  India.    Rules 
were  made  to  bind  the  weak.    He  should 
now  return  to  lord  Minto's  favourable 
mention  of  the  college.    The  college  was 
now  in  the  eleventh  year  of  its  age,  and 
they  were  called  on  to  go  back  to  1810, 
(when  it 'had  scarcely  any  operation)  for 
a  proof  of  its  goodness  and  efficiency. 
Now,  if  there  were  any  cause  oi  com- 
plaint, on  the  score  -of  garbled  extracts 
having  been  introduced  to  the  court,  he  * 
would  show  that  the  learned  gentleman, 
who  had  complained  of  his  learned  friend* 
and  spoken  so  feelim  ly  on  that  point,  bad 
quoted  exactly  what  would  secure  his  oWn 
views,  and  left  out  what  would  be  useful 
to  his  opponents?  This  fact  he  weufd 
prove,  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  mi- 
nutes.   In  the  Calcutta  college  report,  on 
the  15th  of  Sept.  1810,  lord  Minto  ob- 
serves, "  1  have  been  desirous  of  collect- 
"  ing  such  information,  as  might  enable 
"  me  to  report  some  probable  judgment 
"  concerning  the  operation  of  the  know- 
"  ledge  acquired  at  the  college  of  Herb- 
"  ford  on  the  subsequent  study  of  its 
"  members   at   Fort  William;   but  the 
'*  experiment  is  pet  too  recent  and  im- 
"  perfect  to  furnish  a  mature  and  well- 
"  grounded  opinion.     *  The  experience 
"  hitherto  acquired  on  this  subject  ap- 
u  peers  to  be.  defective:  "  The  court  could 
scarcely  believe  that  this  was  an  extract' 
from  the  same  report  of  lord  Minto,  in 
which  that  favourable  paragraph  was  to 
be  found,  that  bad  been  so  triumphantly 
blazoned  forth  by  professor  Malthus  and 
the  learned  gentleman.    It  appeared  from 
this,  that  experience  had  not  given  his 
lordship  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  the 
merits  of  those  young  men.    The  noble 
lord,  acknowledging  that  his  experience 
was  defective— had  given  a  favourable, 
but  strongly  qualified  opinion  which  had 
been  blazoned  forth  in  the  most  animated 
manner,  without  noticeof  the  stRJfeg  qua- 
lification.   He  would  ask,  if,,  in  candour 
any  repott  was  to  he  refiedxm,  which  the 
noble  4ord  prefaced  with  a  declaration! 
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"  that  the  experience  hitherto  acquired 
<*  was  defective?"  A  report  thus  prefaced, 
must  fall  harmless  to  the  ground,  as  he 
believed  this  report  mould  do.  The  uo- 
tola* lord  a4ori4teo<  he.  was  ready  to  allow, 
that  tiK-^xMttftof  tfce  young  men  was 
most*  decorou*  and  orderly.  But,  tvaa 
these  any  thing  extraordinary  in  the  fact, 
(hat  a  net  of. young  men,  sent  out,  a*  they 
used  to  he,  at  ofteen  or  sixteen  years  of 
age,  as  bad  been  the  practice  of  the  ser- 
vice, had  behaved  with  less  propriety  than 
those  who  proceeded  to  India,  under  the 
new  regulations,  ar  the  more  advanced  age 
*f  nineteen  or  twenty  years  ?  The  regu- 
lations at  that  time  enjoined  the  students 
six  terms,  or  three  yeara,  at  Hai  ley  bury ; 
and  was  it  extraordinary,  under  this  sys- 
tem, that  they  should  go  out  with  more  or- 
derly habits  titan  they  formerly  did  ?  he 
saw  nothing  wonderful  in  this.  The  su- 
perior behaviour  might  fairly  be  attribut- 
ed to  the  fact,  that  the  students  went  out 
at  a  more  advanced  age,  and  consequent- 
ly were  much  steadier  than  they  were 
wont  to.  be,  and  not  to  any  excellence  in 
the  system  of  the  college.  The  proprie- 
tors knew,  from. Mr.  Mai  thus' a  pamph- 
let, that,  up  to  a  certain  period,  the? 
young  men  had  shown  at  the  college, 
much  arrogance  and  irregularity.  But, 
said  the  learned  professor  in  his  letter  to 
lord  Grenville,  "  give  us  power,  and  we 
shall  soou  effect  a  total  revolution."  This 
power  was  granted  to  them  in  1813,  and 
be  would  hereafter  show  what  use  they 
had  made  of  it.  In  Augiust,  1811,  gene- 
ral Hewitt,  the  actiug  visitor  of  the  col- 
lege at  Calcutta,  did  not  in  bis  address  no- 
tice Hertford  college  at  all.  In  Sept. 
1812,  lord  Minto  speaks,  at  some  length, 
on  tbe  subject  of  Hertford  college,  of 
which  he  appeared  extremely  anxious  to 
give  a  favourable  report.  His. lordship 
said,  (page  20)  "  if  the  preparatory  in 
"  struction  supplied  iu  Kngiand  should  be 
"  such  as  to  shorten  materially  the  re- 
"  mainder  of  the  course  which  is  to  be 
'.'  completed  here,  the  improvement  will, 
"  to  that  extent,  be  solid."  And  (not 
baring  been  able  to  discover  any  thing  of 
improved  oriental  literature,)  he  says, 
"  1  am,  in  truth,  inclined  to  indulge  the 
"  gratifying  sentiment,  that  we  may  rea- 
"  sonabiy  ascribe  to  the  previous  studies  at 
"  Hertford,  a  salutary  operation,  in~produ- 
V  cing  an  effect  so  desirable,  namely,  a 
"  somewhat  quicker  attainment."  Tbe 
whole  of  this  was  mere  negative  evidence, 
it  asserted  uo  positive  fact.  His  lordship 
went  on  to  say,  '"yet  I  am  not  without 
"  apprehension  that  such  investigation  as 
"  it  has  been  hitherto  practicable  to  in  - 
"eiitute  on  this  important  point,  may 
*'.  not  have  afforded  evidence  as  strong  aud 
"  satisfactory,  as  were  to  be  desired,  a/ 
"  cr*y  considerable  progress  made  q*  ori» 
'*  puttl  knotc  ledge  and  acquirements  by 
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"  the  pupils  of  Hertford  college  previous 
"  to  their  arrival  in  Bengal."  And  again, 
page  23,  he  says,  "if  may  seem  difficult, 
"  to  pronounce  with  much  confidence  on 
'i  the  degree  of  influence  which  may  se- 
"  curely  be  attribute^  to  Hertford  college 
"  iu  the  subsequent  progress  at  Fort  Wil- 
"  liam."  if  he  could  not  do  so  iu  1810, 
when  there  were  other  students  who  bat 
never  beeu  at  Hertford  college,  with 
whom  to  make  a  com|>arisou,  what  were 
we  to  expect  when  there  were  none  but 
Hertford  students.  These  were  his  lord- 
ship's sentiments,  two  years  after  his  nrse 
eulogiuin — and  the  court  should  soon  see 
what  two  years  more  had  doue.  He  attri- 
buted the  good  conduct  of  the  young  men  en- 
tirely to  the  more  advanced  age  at  which 
they  went  out-— but  to  what  were  they 
to  attribute  the  want  of  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  any  considerable  progress  having 
been  made  in  oriental  knowledge  aud  ac- 
quirements at  Hertford  co'lege?  When 
the  learned  gentleman  alluded  to  facts  in 
England,  he  met  him  here— and,  when  he 
resorted  to  fact*  in  India,  be  followed  him 
there.  On  the  3M  of  August,  1811,  an 
order  was  promulgated  by  the  governor 
geueral  to  report  on  the  proficiency  in 
the  Asiatic  languages  of  tbe  students  ar- 
riving from  Hertford,  where  as  his  learn- 
ed friend  had  observed,  they  were  to. be 
educated  like  Grotius's  and  Pufendorf*. 
They  could  indeed,  examine  them  in  uo- 
thing  else,  every  o'her  branch  of  learn^ 
iug  being  removed  from  the  college  of 
Calcutta.  Ou  the  first  examination,  un- 
der this  order,  the  following  report  was 
made — "  that  of  sixteen  students,  only 
' f  four  had  at  tained  even  an  elementary  and 
*?  very  moderate  acquaintance  with  anjf 
"  sis  in  tic  language  ;  of  these,  three  die- 
"  tinguished  themselves  after  ward;*.  Itc- 
"  gret  (continued  lord  Minto)  that  'hescsle 
"  of  oriental  knowledge  and  acquirement 
"  has  fallen  sensibly,  both  in  ktndyaAde~ 
"  gree,  below  the  standard  of  former  pro- 
V Jicirney." — (Hear!  hear  !j  — •  Former 
proficiency — or,  in  other  words,  when 
there  was  uo  Hertford  institution  This 
was  the  report  of  18 1 1 — and  he  had  before 
stated  what  the  visitor,  lord  Minto,  said, 
in  1812,  two  years  after  the  so  much- 
talked-of  panegyric  of  1810,  as  blazoned 
by  professor  Malthas.  He  now  came  to 
the  statement  made  by  lord  Minto  ou  the 
20th  of  Sept.  1813;—"  the  proficiency  at 
"  Hertford,  in  the  oriental  languages/* 
said  his  lordship, "  cannot  be  judged  of. 
"  The  experience  may  pet  hap*  be  yet  f»* 
"  short  to  furnish  any  cert;«iu  conclusions." 
Now,  would  any  person  in  the  court  tell 
him*  that,  with  this  document  before 
them,  aud  published  three  yens  after 
that  which  had  been  relied  upon  by  tb* 
hosv  ex>diseetor,  they  ought  to  pay  tbe 
slifetettatteodoet  to  die  opinion  given  'm 
1810  h-f(Hmr/   hear  I)  **.  They  nwtf* 


Judge*  e£  the  feeling  which  generated  tint 
ontniofi,  when  hi*  lordship/  said  in>  I&IjOj 
"  that  he  had  the  roost  anxious*  wish  tn 
"  apeak  weU  of  the  eoj  lege ;"  hut,  when 
tbef  cam©  to  place  one  document  in  op- 
pojitiou  to  so  many,  it  must  fail  of  pro- 
duriug  any  effect  oh  unbiassed  minds. 
l}ut  be  bad  Mill  slarauger  observations  to 
luriflg  forward.      In-  page  24-&  of  lord 
Miaio'a    address-  ou  the  20th  of  Sept. 
1A&3»  he  says— »"  to  speak,,  however,  is: 
«?  general  term*,  it  appears,  that,  hither* 
"  to>  the  knowledge  of  oriental  languages 
'<  acquired  at   Hertford  has:  been-  vwu 
**  Mender.    U,  is  Dot  be  concluded  from. 
*t  thence*  that  the  time  atiottecfc  to  at- 
**  tendance  o»  that  institutions  has  beeur 
««  mprofttably  speai*    *  uadeestaud  that 
*<  a  foundation  of  polite-  Ifteiatur*  i*  lass, 
*f  and  thus  Mr  </oe#v  w  openedy  at  least, 
'<  and  the  pupil's  mind  attracted  to  the 
€i  tfement*  of  aas^W/  aewaW    When, 
niter  four  yeara  experience  06  the  benefits 
■oi,  this-  collegey  the  proprietor*  ant  told 
by  lard  Miato~*»"  in  is  proper,  at  the  same 
4i  time  to  observe,,  that  a  small  proper- 
•*.  tipaof  the  whole  number,  not  exceed- 
"  i»g>    indeed,  three  in  Persian,  sad  four 
*'  in  Bengalee,  are  spoken  of  favorably 
"by  the  professors  of  those  htnguages, 
**  who  examined  them  on  their  arrival  in 
*t  India ;"  and  that  "  the  door  wag.  only 
•**  opened  fathe  elements  of uteful science* 
Would  they,  in  future,    take    the  ipsi 
dueeruut  oi  the  professors  at  Hertford, 
with  respect:  to  the  proficiency  of  their 
uam    pupHfl  ?  —  (Near  !  lunar  !)  —  His 
Zojpjelup  merely  said!, "  that  the  door  was 
*l  opened,  at  tea»t,  to  the  dements  of  use- 
"  ful.  science."    His  lordship  did  not  ad- 
mit that  he  had  discovered  any  progress 
whatever,  made  by  the   Hertford   stu- 
dents !.— -When  the  door  was  opened  by 
two  years  attendance,  they  might  perhaps 
got  within  the  threshold  I !— but  was  that 
all  the  fruits  produced  by  the  college,  of 
which  they  had  heard  so  much  in,  com- 
iueae\attou~SA  iustitutioa  that  had  made 
so- great  a  noise  in  the  country  ?  All  the 
nohte  visitor  could  say  was,  that  the  disc* 
wis  opened  to  the  elements  of  science,  and 
there  he  stopped.  How  for,  then,  was  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Malthus,  and  of  the  hon. 
ex-director  supported  by  the  evidence  of 
lordMmto  to  whom  they  referred?  "  Af- 
"  ter  six  years'  experience^centmees  hie 
lordship, '"I  say  that  the  preparatory 
"  studies  at  Hertford  do  not  produce  any 
"  considerable  proficiency  m  the  eastern 
"  languages/'    What  then  did  they  pro- 
duce ?  nothing— for  his  lordship  bad  pre- 
viously informed  us,  that  the  doors  were 
only  opened  to  the  elements  ef  useful  sci- 
ence.—(2fecr  /  hear  /)^-He  bad  discover- 
ed w>  death  of  knowledge,  no  remarkable 
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nor  1U1  any  other  br&ncft  ofUscfuf  science^ 
was  there  that  proficiency  which  gende- 
men  whasupperted  Her  rforcr  col  liege  wonjo* 
lead  the  court  to  believe.     Who  told  the*, 
proprietors  that  the  feet  was  otherwise  r* 
the  professors  at  Hertford  (to*  whom  He 
woiridcome  by  andbyj,  whowere  interest- 
ed m  totting  them  so*.    Tfiose  gentlemen; 
were  paid with  t he-money  of  theproprietore 
—and  he  deprecated,  most  strongly,  the 
way  in  which  these  professional  genth> 
me«  had  spoken  of  their  masters,    rf  the* 
directors  could  put  up  with  such  language, 
he  was  sorry  for  it.     When  he  (Mfc 
HumC)  on  a  former  daf  was  reading  tqt 
the  court  what  one  of  the  -professors-  had? 
stated  against  the  court  of  directors,  up 
started  a  learned  gentleman  (Mr.  hnpey^ 
as  if  from  a  trance,  and  demanded;  (to  ma 
usual  irregular  manner)  of  him,  why  he 
(Mt.  Hume)  made  sueli  an  attack  on  the 
directors  ?'  Mr.  Professor  Malthus,  itt  hija 
pamphlet,  insinuated,  "  that  all  the  pro> 
•f  ceedrags  of  the  college  ought  to  be  se-. 
**  cr«t.w  According  to  his  ideas,  theladiea 
and  gentlemen  proprietors  (as*  he  sneer?, 
ingfy  called  them)  had  no  right  to  know 
any  thing  at  all  about  the  business  of  tl)e, 
college.     Secrecy    always    suited   those 
whose  deeds  would  not  bear  publicity  ano> 
examination,  and  with  such  a  declaration, 
as  this  in  the  outset  from  the  professors* 
with  all  the  documents  also  in  their  posr 
session,  to  enable  them  to  tell  a  tale  of  . 
their  own,  the  proprietors  would  indue- 
how  far  their  statements  ought  to.  be  at- 
tended to.    On  this  point  lord  Miutq** 
evidence  was  decisive.    After  six  years, 
experience  he  closed  the  scene,  by  admit- 
ting that  he  was  not  then  in  a  situation  to. 
give  a  decided  opinion  on  the  subject,  al- 
though he  had  hazarded  one  some  years 
before.      It  was  indeed  worthy  of  the 
court's  serious  notice,  that  professor  Mal- 
thus and  the  lion,    ex-director  availed 
themselves  of  lord  Minto's  favourable  opi- 
nion given  respecting  Hertford  in  1910,, 
before  he  had  had  experience  to  enable, 
him  to  give  a  correct  opinion  ;  and,  that 
neither  of  these  gentlemen  take  any  no-, 
tice  of  his  lordship's  unfavourable  opinion 
given  in  1813-14,  after  very  considerable 
experience !  * 

But  let  us  follow  the  testimonies  re- 
specting the  college.     Earl  Moira,  the 
successor  of  lord  Minto,  in  bis  address  of 
the  2G»h  ef  June,  1814,  gave  evidence  of 
a  nature  no  less  unfavourable.    And  bere 
he  (Mr.  Hume)  could  not  avoid!  expres- 
sing the  happiness  he  felt  in  finding  the 
learned  gentleman  (Mr.  R.  Grant)   ancj 
himself,  proceed,   as  it  were,  hand  in, 
hand,  from  feet  to  fact— for  it  will  be  ob- . 
served  by  the  court  that  every  statement 
advanced  by  the  learned  gentleman  ha4 
acquisition  of  sound  leaniina;  among  these  '  been*  or  would  be,  met  by  a  complete  re- , 
studanta.    The  sahr  cuecutsiest,  therefore,'    fututfow  en  corner-statement  from  binu. 
was— ihat^neither-iaetiental  literature,    Tie  learned  gentleman  had  introduced 
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^had  gone  out  to  India,  after  passing 
theregular  period  at  Hertford,  which  got- 
tainly  did  great  credit  to  theni.    The  in- 
troduction of  those  letters  bowever,  he 
thought,  clearly  proved  the  absence  of  all 
public  testimonies,  like  those  just  quoted, 
Xna  shewed  -the  anxiety  of  the  professors, 
and  of  those  who  received  them,  to  use 
(every  possible  means  to  support  the  cha- 
racter of  this  institution.     The  Jeamed 
gentleman,  in  laying  them   before   the 
court,  had  spoken  very  highly  of  Mr.  Stir- 
Safe's  proficiency :  and  certainty,  on  look- 
ing to  the  college  examination  at  Hert- 
ford, he  found  that  this  gentleman  had 
carried  away  many  honours.  In  1811-12, 
<afcer  four -terms  study,  he  received  prizes 
in  classical  literature,  mathematics,  pot- 
4itioal  economy,  Persian,  and  Htadasta*- 
<ne*.    But  it  should  be  observed,  that  no 
judgment  was  pronounced  at  Calcutta  on 
Uny  branch  of  learning  except  on  oriental 
Umratuse~~in  that  alone  an  examination 
<took  place— and  the  present  Question  had 
nothing  to  do  with  what  was  taught,  in 
India,  but  turned  entirely  ou  what  was 
taught  in  England.   He  would  not,  there- 
fore, have  referred  to  «any  Indian  docu- 
ments if  tbedUSerent  advocates  of  the  col- 
lege had  not  forced  them  upon  the  public 
and  nested  their  defence  upon  them:  «s 
such  they  were  useful  to  refute  their  as- 
saFtioua.    -Earl  Moira,  in  his  address  of 
the  20th  of  June,   1314,  saW— "  Mr. 
•c  -Stirling  is  tbeon/y  instance  of  any  stu- 
"dont    having    arrived  from   Hertford, 
"  with  *  knowledge  of  the  languages,  be- 
"  yond  mediocrity."  After  the  lapse  of  se- 
veral years,  he  was  the  only  one  who  had 
arrived  in  India  from  Hertford  with  any 
thing  like  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guages.   It  certainly  turned  out  that  Mr. 
Stirling  was  a  -young  man  of  great  ability. 
k  was  stated  by  lord  Moira,  that  although 
Mr,  Stirling  had  only  been  attached  to 
the -col  legem  Calcutta  one  term,  "  that 
"his  acquaintance  with  the  Arabic  was 
"entirely  the  growth  of  that  institu- 
"  tioa,"  and  yet  he  obtained  one  of  the 
jtr*t  print  in4hat  language  \  1— and  whe- 
ther educated  at  Calcutta  or  at  Hertford 
would  doubtless  have  distinguished  him 
uelf.   But,  he  asked  with  confidence,  was 
one  instance  to  be  laid  before  tliem,  in 
•order  to-make  a  general  rule  ?  An  escep- 
Jien'ar  siugle  instance  of  proficiency  in 
-Mr.  Stirling,  tended,  he  thought,  strong- 
ly %>  support  the  point  contended  for  of 
Htnerml  deficient  at  Hertford.-* {Hear ! 
toNtri)  —  It  ought  also  to  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  Mr. Stirling  studied  sedulously 
^during  the  voyage  to  India.    After  tlte 
other  facts  which  they  had  heard,  it  was 
ptttiemerly  worthy  of  notice,  that  .after 
Ibe  Hattefhary  coHegc  had  been  ten  years 
tu  existence  ax  'a.'prolinuuaiy  school— 
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triad*  had  no  many  dunces 
the  collage  in  Calcutta  as  tin  the  last 
when  the  report  related  only  to 
•students  who  had  been  snot-oat  as  proper- 
ty qualified  at  Hertford ! !— Karl  Moira, 
in  bis  address,  with  extreme-regret,  «tnv> 
ad,  that  five  students,  after  three  yieat* 
'education  at  Calcutta,  and  perhaps,  <(•§- 
4ed  Mr.iHunse),  three  at  Hertford,  was 
•not  able  to  pass  the  test  in  any  one  arte*- 
tai  language.    His  express  words  were— 
"  -that  fire  students,  after  a  period  ttf 
<c  nearly  three  years  residence,  canaoX 
"  be  considered  as  convewatrt  •ueveutawe 
"of  the  •native  languages.**     Now,  ** 
would  ask,  whether  that  strong  fact  us  **> 
4hedeasseney  of  oriental  -knowledge  inmM 
bear  out  the  professors  m  their  repot**  *Jf 
tfeegrext  proficiency  the  students  aonuiwt 
at  rsaiteybury  before  leaving  England^  He 
was  really  at  nines  to  know,  how  they 
would  uxplnin  so  po werftil  a  fact,  even#v- 
iug  them  every  advantage  of  the  wittrcsse* 
which  Mr.  Malthas  and  the  learned  gen- 
tleman had  brought  forward.    He  (Mr. 
Hume)  then  came  to  1815,  in  oifkft-  *» 
introduce  the  tdwervatioa  of  Mr.'EdaMO- 
stooe,  who  acted  an  visitor,  during  tlte 
absence  of  Earl  Moira,  at  the  public  •dis- 
putation in  that  year.    Mr.  Kdmonatorie, 
he  thought,  would  not  speak  what  he*ditt 
not  believe.    He  knew  him  only  by  *e- 
port—but  a  more  upright  man,  he  belmw- 
ed,  never  filled  the  situation  which- he 
held.     The  quotation  from  his  charge 
would  be  found  in  the  pamphlet  of  Mr, 
Malthus,  and  he  would  mo»t  willingly  gWe 
htm  all  the  benefit  of  it.    After  adverting 
to  tire  general  improvement  in  the  con- 
duct  of  the  students   at    the    college 
of  Calcutta,  Mr.  Kdmonstone  observed,, 
"this  gratifying  improvement  may  per- 
"  hapt  be  traced  to  sources  beymd  tnite*- 
*'  toblishmejit."  Mr.  Ed monstone  merely 
stated  it  as  a  possible  case,  perhaps  it 
may  be  traced.    He  did  not  appear  to  be 
convinced  that  Hertford  college  had  done 
any  good  at  all  ;  and  although  Mr.  Mal- 
thus, like  a  drowning  man  catching  at  a 
straw,  might  think  that  kind  of  negative 
proof  worth  offering,  and  better  than  no- 
thing, he  (Mr.  Hume)  could  not  see  that 
there  was.  any  thing  decisive  in  it.  "Thete 
is,'*  observed  Mr.  Ednron stone,  "  a  de- 
gree of  orderly  conduct  observable  amongst 
the  students,  that  may,  perhaps,  beowin£ 
to  other  sources,"    He  hasnot  stated  any 
thing  deridedry  with  respect  to  Hertford, 
—no  :   he  had  qualified  his  observation 
with  a  term  of  doubt,  which,  in  his  hum- 
ble opinion, spoke  a  great  deal.  He  should 
be  glad  to  ask  the  learned  gentleman  who 
the .  five .  stadeass  were  who,  after  three 
years  residence  at  Calcutta,  marie  co  pnor 
a  figune.    Their  wants,  to  judge  fairly  of 
the  effeetsiof -the college,  ought,  he  con- 
ceived, «o  :be;statepV  and  settm"  frrfl-  *> 
those  gcnilcuicn  who  had  distiii^ufchcd 
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themselves.  H,  as  the  teamed  gentWman 
bad  stated  to  the  cotrrt*  the*  college  of 
Hertford  were  fcood  for  any  thing*  (which 
he  was  disposed  to  doubf),  he  ought  to 
Aave  |>ointed  out  distinctly  what  it  had 
really  done — he  ought  to- have  proved  that 
it  induced  habits  of  regularity,  order,  mo- 
deration, self-denial,  and  industry  ;  and 
and  that  it  had  besides  given  to  the  Com- 
pany more  men  of  talents  and  learning 
than  they  used  to  get  before.  Would  the 
frequent  riots  and  outrages,  rustications 
And  expulsions,  prove  the  truth  of  these? 
Would  the  strauge  reports  of  the  college 
touncil  prove  the  truth  of  these  ?  Could 
It  be  imagined  that  the  five  students  men- 
tioned by  Earl  Moira,  had  acquired  habits 
•f  application,  or  learned  any  thing-praise- 
worthy at  Hertford  ?  The  probability 
was,  that  they  had  been  nurtured  in  ha- 
fctts  of  irregularity  and  disorder.  Here 
was  the  fruit,  which  proved  the  nature  of 
the  system.  Vhcse  facts  were  damnatory 
to  the  character  of  the  college,  and  more 
to  be  depended  on  than  the  learned 
.feBttettau's  hearsay  and  private  single 
instance*.—  (fftar  !  hear  !)  He  was 
anxious  to  pay  due  respect  to  the  opinions 
.of  the  learned  gentleman  ;  but  it  must  be 
cecolttcted  that  that  learned  gentlemen 
was  biassed.  He  had  declared  his  Inten- 
tion *o  support,  in  all  Hs  extent,  the  state- 
ment of  Mr..  Malthus,  and  was  so  far  an 
JttttuMttd  person.  He  could1  therefore  be 
4*uly  •  considered  a  second  or  third-rate 
authority,  wlien  opposed  to  the  (acts 
which  ht*  and  the  friends  to  inquiry  had 
adduced.  He  was  really  surprised  that 
the  boa.  ex-director  or  the  learned  gen- 
tiemau  should  have  gone  to  India for  facts, 
and  produced  so  few  in  support  of  their 
darling  college,  and  still  more  sothat  they 
had  contented  themselves  with  making  the 
lame  statements  they  had  done.  He  had 
ewiearoored  to  meet  them  on- every  point 
of  importance  ;  he  had  stated  the  autho- 
rity for  all  his  arguments  •  and  he  was 
convinced  they  couhl  not  'be  fairly  over- 
thrown. Ou  the  other  hand,  his  oppo- 
nents had  failed  in  shewing  what  rhey 
were  hound  to  prove,  namely,  that  the 
Hertford  establishment  had  answered  the 
expectations  entertained  of*  it,  and  pro- 
vided an  education  peculiarly  suited  tothe 
Company's  service  which  no  other  insti- 
tutions in  England  could  afford.  The 
principle  on  which  Hertford  college  was 
established  was  that  of  a  monopoly  of 
education  which  prevented  any  individu- 
als, however  eminently  qualified,  from 
teaching  for  tbeCompany'seerviee.  The 
word  monopoly  was  to  his  ear  particular- 
ly unpleasant ;  bnt  in  this  case,  where  it 
•Jhecked  the  exercise  of  the  brightest  abili- 
ties in  their  noblest  career— the  cause  of 
instruction  and  improvement— it  was 
'Jceiy  to  prove  highly  injurious  to  oriental 


literature  and  to  the  vital  interests  of  the 
Company,  so  much  dependant  on  oriental 
improvement.  Those  who  had  writer- 
sWps  conferred  on  them  were  iufonued, 
"  If  you  do*  not  attend  to  Hertford  coi- 
fege  you  cannot  be  suffered  to  go  out  to 
India  ;"  and  that  princi  pie,  unfortunately, 
was  sanctioned  by  act  of  parliament.  This' 
he  conceived  to  be  a  main  charge  against 
the  present  establishment.  It  was  indeed 
a  matter  of  more  serious  importance  than 
those  who  refused  inquiry  seemed  to  be 
aware  of.  To  be  obliged  to  trust  to  pri- 
vate letters  for  the  support  of  a  public  es- 
tablishment, can  only  be  allowed  to  the 
absence  of  all  public  proof,  and  *nthat 
point  of  view  he  had  considered  the  leaf  ti- 
ed gentleman's  different  letters.  He  had 
a  letter  in  his  hand  from  the  parent  of  a 
youth  who  had  passed  through  Hertford 
college,  and  he  would  read  it  to  the  court 
as  containing  facts,  stated  very  candidly 
respecting  that  establishment.  The  wri- 
ter's name  he  would  give  to  the  Chairman, 
or  any  ttther  person  if  they  wished,  and 
he  requested  their  attention  to  it.— The 
letter  was  as  follows : — 

«•  EMMurgh,J*n.  IV  HI?.- 

*'  Sir,— 1  see  by  the  newspapers  that 
"  the  parents  of  the  Hertford  students 
"  are  making  reports  to  the  directors, 
"  and  I  hope  you  will  not  'think  me 
a  guilty  of  any  impropriety  in.  ntdtftfon- 
u  ing  to  you  what  happened  to  tfly'soh. 

"  In  December  1&13  a  friend  oflfered 
"  me  a  writership.  1  hesitated  before! 
"  accepted,  and  consulted  a  clergyman 
'«  of  considerable  eminence  In  this  place, 
"  and  well  acquainted  with  all  the  Col- 
"  leges  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Hetbld 
**  me  that  I  ought  to  accept,  whatever  the 
u  young  man's  destiuation  might  be*  be4- 
"  cause  there  is  no  place  where  he  can  be 
u  so  well  educated;  that  the  classics 
«'  were  better  taught  than  in  any  of  the 
"  uatversities  ;  that  he  would-  learn  Ori- 
u  ental  languages,  and,  abo? e-aU>  polltl- 
"  eal  economy,  which  was  not  taught  at 
"  all  any  where  else.  As-  to  rdwats,  It 
"  did  not  occur  to  either  of  us  that  Her t- 
«<  ford  could  be  much  better  or  much 
"  worse  than  any  other institution  ofthe 
«  kind,  and  ndthirtg  was  said  upon'the- 
w  subject.  The  young  man  mint*  to 
*'  Hertford,  he  studied  Ms  four  terms, 
"  and  I  have  not  any  reason  to  regret 
"  the  advice  which  I  received.  On  the 
«  oontrary,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that 
M  not  only  in  political  economy  awdorien- 
"  rat  science,  but  ra  greek  and  latin,  in 
"  polite  literature  of  all  kinds,  in  general 
" '  taste,  in  tliense  of  the  English  language, 
««  and  I  may  add  m  maauers,  be  received 
"  a  higher  measure  of  cultivation  than 
"  he  eould  have  received  under  any  other 
"  institution  that  I  ever  heard  oft  < 

"  As  to  his  nHjrais  I  got  him  ^oack  just 
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"  avl  parted  £l& Iriiw  Ifatotaiidm* 
"  dest,  strong  in  sound  feeling  and  self- 
y,, command;  and  I  know  that  mine  is 
'*  not  a  singular  case.  Another  young 
*:  man  from  this  place  ran  the  same 
"  course,  .and  with  at  least  equal  success 
*5.  *— I  believe  much  greater.  I  heard  of 
u  many  names  more,  distinguished  than; 
"  either,  and  I  have  no  doubt  their  con- 
u  duct  _. was  still  more  creditable.    You 

V  .will  forgive  me  if  I  now  endeavour, 
"  without  any  prejudice  or  passioa,  but 
"  what  belongs  to  the  gratitude  which  I 
"  feel  to  the  East-India  Company,  and  to 
' '.  Jhe  excellent  men  uuder  that  Company, 
"  from  whom  my  son  received  such  bene- 
"  At,*  to  mention  some  points  in  which  I 
"  humbly  think  the  institution  might  be 
'/.  mended. 

"  The  pupils  are  admitted  at  sixteen. 
"  In  the  case  of  SgofcJi-tred  boys  $lu>t 
"  would  not  be  too  early  i— we  combine 
"  -a  public  education  with  a  domestic  We* 
"  Qur  sons  go  to  the  school  to  learn  greek* 
",  and  latin :  the  brokeu,  time  between 

V  their  sehool-houEs  and  their  ,iueal#  je 
"  spent  ionlay  atschool;    There  they *ee 
<(  all  the  variety  of  character  which  the 
"  young  worja*  presents,  and  learn  to  deal 
".  with.  their  fellows  5  -but  five  o'clock 
"  brings  themaU  home  to  their  fathers, 
(t  or  some. other  private  family.    There 
"  -tliey  acquire  the.  moral  habits  of  that 
"  frmily,  and  thqs  have  an  influence  on 
"  t^e  whole,  character.    I  have  known 
'  *  our  latin  school,  'man  and  boy,  for  more 
"  than  forty  years,  and  I  never  knew,  to- 
",deed  I  hardly  ever  heard  of,  a  master 
",  that  was  not  beloved  by  the  great  bulk 
"  of  bis  pupils.    In  Englaud  the  school  is 
'<  .their  only  home,  except  in  vacation 
"  time,  and  they  of  necessity  acquire  the 
".  morals  of  the  school.    There  there  is 
"  a  competition  for  influence  between  the 
"  master  on  the  one  hand,  and  two  or 
"  three  hoys  distinguished  for  talents*  for 
"  courage,  and  for  idleness,  on  the  other* 
"  In  general  1  fear  the  master  has  no 
".  chance.    'f  Le  premier  ohjet  de  tow 
*«  ]cs  asaociee,  est  de  trailer  les  Jeix  avec 
"  meprjs,  etde  braver  leurs  menace*r-le 
"  ptus  intrlpide,  le  plus  fier  devient  le 
"  raedcle  de  tous  les  autres."  This  is  a 
"  description  of  Botany  Bay,  and  I  sns- 
"  pect  it  comes  deplorably  near  the  truth 
' '  in  jnany  English  schools.    Now  take  a 
"  boy  of  sixteen  from  *uehaplnce,and 
y  set  him  all  at  once  above  the  fear  of 
"  punishment,  it  is  a  rash  emancipation, 
'<  and  for  a  year  or  two,  until  a  sense  of 
"  duty  and  of.  interest  overpowers  'his 
"  younger  habits,  he  will  consider  his 
sf  masters  as  his  natural  and. lawful  ene- 
"  mies,  to  disobey,  and  deceive  them,  the 
"  more  the  better.    So  it  happens  4too 
"  often  at   Hertford*    Tto*ri  I  presume 
<(  you  will  find  the  Eton  boy*  distinguish- 
"  ed  far  drinking  ^be:  Winchester  for 
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Wtodtie&y^a**  die  Harrow  lads  for 
"  mischicfr;  but  by  no  means  more  so 
"  than  at  what  may  be  called  their  native 
"  school.  U,  therefore,  the  future  desti- 
".  nation  of  the  Company's  servants  per- 
u  mits  it,  J  should  think,  it  of  great  im- 
"  portance  to  make  the  age  of  admission 
"  a  little  more  advanced,  so  that  the  pu- 
"  pils  may  either  have  formed  sober* 
'V minded  habits,  or  at  least  began  to  feel 
"  their  duty  and  to  see  their  interest. 

"  Whatever  the  age  be,  I  cannot  help 
"  .thinking  that  one  of  two  courses  ought 
v  to  be  followed  ;— either  the  pupils 
",  ought  to  be  treated  as  men,  and  left  ta 
"  act  for  themselves,  under  the  inspection* 
"  and  advice  of  the  masters,  or  .  they 
V  ought  to  be  treated  as  Aoyt,  and  subject 
".to  constant  superintendence  and  effici? 
"  .ent  punishment.  The  mixed, mode  of 
«  treatment  followed  at  Hertford  has  a* 
"t  effect  but  to  provoke  disobedience  ami 
"  contempt,  and  mature  growing  habits 
"  of  idleness  and  duplicity. 

"  In  another  respect  the  institution  in 

"  inconvenient,  and  to  a  certain  extend 

"  injurious,  to  the  pupil  who  in:  good; 

".  earnest  gives  bis  mind  to  his  business. 

"  He  is  required  at  one  time  to  six,  -l 

"  believe  eeven  different  subjects*    New, 

"  it   is    absolutely    impossible-  the*'  be> 

"  should  do  justice  to  them  all.    Some 

"  of  them  he  must  slight,  while, do  as  bo 

"  will,  he  finds  his  time  and  his  attention 

" ,  brokeu  .and  lost  in  passins/frombmuah 

"  to  branch*    He  is  never  permitted  to 

"  settle,  or  to  give  to  any  one  object  that 

"  long-continued  and  earnest  attention 

"  which  is  essential  to  success.    He.  be* 

'«  comet*  if  not  anjdler,  at  least  a  trifter. 

«  No  young  man,  at  all  devoted  to.  his 

"  business,  ever  spent  a  session  at  Hert- 

u  ford  without   feeling  and  regretting 

f(  this.    I  see  but  one  remedy,  which -is 

"  either  to  abolish  so  many  professor- 

"  ships,  or  to  permit  the  students  to 

",  make  a  choice  among  tlie  less  hnpor- 

M  tant.    If  the  age  of  admission  wese  ad- 

"  vaneed,  the  European  part  of  theedu- 

*' .  cation  might  be  nearly  over*    1 1  is.  not 

i',  a  fault  in  the  institution,  but  it  is  much  , 

f  to.be  remitted  that  more  respect  isiio* 

"  paid  to  the  feelings  of  the  young  men* 

'«  I  do  not  refer  to  the  falae  and  scande- 

"  Ions  declamation  with  which  the  news- 

"  papers  abound  3  but  what  mnst.be  the 

"  feelings  W  a. young  man,  conscious  of 

."  bis  ow»  integrity,  who,  at  a  time  when 

"there  is  a  charge  of  foiony  against 

'f  some  unknown,  students,  is  told  by.  a 

"  professor  that  ^a.cannot  receive  hini 

"  as  he  used  to  d%  for  that  until  tlm 

"  culprits  are,  dMcovejed,  he  must  hold 

*f  every  man  to  be  guilty.    There  were 

<f  students  who  heard  this  language,  ye| 

-«<  didinotjoin  the  mutineers,  ano^i^hink 

*.<,  tbey-had  wat  ami t- 1  &*wq  m&r 
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"  mab,Wht»  he  exited  the  student*  td 
"  inform  against  their  companions*  did 
\*  no  good,  and  had  very  nearly  tempted 
"  some  steady  lads  to  abandon  their  n*u- 
(<  tralityaedjoiu  the  enemy. 

(f  1  have  mow,  sir,  told  my  mind  on  a 
"  subject  winch  will  never  cease  to  be 
- '.'  interesting  to  me,  with  mora  freedom; 
"  I  fear,  than  is  altogether  becoming. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Ac.  &c 
"  To  Handle  Jackson*  ike." 

Mr.  Hume  having  read  the  letter, 
proceeded  to  say,  tout,  with  every 
disposition  to  consider  most  favourably 
the  motives  which  dictated  private 
correspondence,  as  welt  as  the  feeling* 
which  caused  such  documents  to  beattud- 
ed  to,  buU  he  must  deprecate,  in  the 
strongest  manner,  any  attempt  to  de- 
cide the  present  question  on  Buch  partial 
evidence.  He  considered  the  cases  deve- 
loped in  pwrate  correspondence  as  merd 
•xseptipns  to  a  general  nile>«-and  he  could 
not  admit  that  the  converse  of  the  ques- 
tion abonld  be  supported  by  individual 
cases.  He  was,  therefore,  sensible,  that, 
even  in  reading  the  letter  to  the  court,  he 
was  in  some  degree  doing  wrong,  but  the* 
facie  set  forth  in  it  were  of  the  utmost 
Importance  and  he  hoped  would  plead 
bis  excuse. 

Mr,  Grant  wished,  that  the  beginning 
of  the  letter,  Which  be  had  not  distinctly 
heard,  should  be  read  over  again. 
.  Mr.  Lanndes.-^*'  The  hon.  ex-direc- 
tor thinks  you  have  slurred  over  the  first 
part  of  the  letter,  because  it  made  against 
yourself—that  is  the  met."  (Criee  of 
Order.) 

.  Mr.  ifume  observed,  that,  through  the 
whole  of  the  business  the  hop.  ex-direc- 
tor and  his  learned  relative  seemed  to 
imagine,  that  he  (Mr.  Hume)  was  urged 
on  through  ignorance,  or  that  he  was  ac- 
tuated by  prejudice  or  interest  to  short 
only  the  worst  side  of  the  college.  Igno- 
rant he-might  be,  for  the  official  informa- 
tion which  he  hod  called  for  ou  a  former 
day  was  withheld  by  those  very  persons 
who  now  charged  him  with  ignorance;, 
but  interested  or  prejudiced  he  undoubt-: 
edlywasnot.  He  wished  that  the  col- 
lege, pure  and  immaculate  aa  it  was  said 
to  be,  should  not  be  bid  under  a  bushel. 
Influenced  by  those  feelings,  he  was  per- 
fectly ready  to  read  the  beginning  or  the 
whole  of  the  letter  again,  or  any  other 
favourable  document  that  could  be  pro- 
duced. [This  the  hon.  proprietor  ac- 
cordingly did.]  Ma  then  observed,  that 
he  was  bound  to  consider  this  letter,  like 
those  produced  by  the  learned  gentleman 
{Me.  R.  Grant)  as  an  exception.  How- 
ever favourable  its  commencement  was, 
the  latter  part  pointed  out  in  ataoM  co- 
lours the  glaring  defects,  which  had  in- 
jured the  character  of  the  college,  and 
thereby  operated  strongly  in  favour  of 


the  laotida  of  aie;  learned  friend  for  t»- 
ftHry.    If  it  were  the  -met,  that  every 
thing  talgota6c*weU  at  thecoHege,  let 
it  be  known— end*  for  that  purpose,  let 
an  inquiry  take  ptaee.    After  cbaQeng&ne; 
inquiry,  let  not  gentlemen  endeavour  to 
crush  it.    *Tbe  description  of  the  dUd- 
ptint  of  Eagtteh  public  schools,  give*  at 
tkeend  of  the  letter  he  had  just  read, 
came,  he  snepected,  deplorably  near  the 
state  of  Hertford,  whidi  indeed  the  whole 
epistle  referred  to.— Well  had  the  writer 
pointed  otrt  the  danger  of  taking  a  head- 
strong youth  from  one  of  thoseseminariee, 
and  placing  him  without  controul,  in  the 
situation  of  a  man,  before  he  had  the 
ideas  or  experience  of  one,  or,  in  other 
words,    placing  him  fn  most  imminent 
danger,  which,  he  feared  too  often  hap- 
pened, when  wild  and  head-strong  young 
men  were  sent  to  Hertford.    This  opK 
irion,  that  the  pupils  should  either  be 
treated  asmeo,  and  left  to  act  as  men,  un- 
der the  superintendence  of  their  roasters; 
or  subjected,  as  boys,  to  strict  discipline, 
and  appropriate  punishment,  instead  of 
being  governed  in  the  manner  that  was 
adopted  at  Hertford,  was  worthy  of  their 
most  serious  attention.    He  had  mention- 
ed thus  much  as  the  candid  statement  of 
a  disinterested  individual  anxious  for  the 
success  of  the  establishment— *and  if,  after 
All  the  facts  he  had  laid  before  the  court, 
if,after  the  sound  and  reasonable  opinions 
ho  had  adduced,  there  appeared  to  be  any 
thing  absurd  or  improper  in  Catting  for  in- 
quiry, he  confessed  he  was  at  8  loss  to  see 
it.    He  believed  that  every  gentleman  who 
had  studied  the  subject  of  education  would 
admit,  that,  from  Qumtilian  downwards, 
all  Who  have  written  on  it  agree,  that  a 
public  education  made  a  young  man  enter- 
prising and  active,  at  the  expense  of  his 
morals ;  while  a  private  education  afford- 
ed him  sound  knowledge,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  filled  him  with  a  strict  regard  for 
hie  moral  character.  The  great  point  was 
to  combine  together  the  benefits  of  these 
two  species  of  education.    Was  this  done 
at  Hertford?      Precisely  the   contrary. 
They  had  there  all  the  disadvantages  of  a 
public  sehool,  without  the  benefit  of  a 
private  one,  which  was  much  to  be  la- 
mented.   Were  he  now  to  produce  other 
documents  which  he  bad  in  his  hand  in 
support  of  his  opinion,  the  court  would 
be  still  more  convinced  of  the  justice  and 
propriety  of  the  deduction  he  had  drawn 
.from  those  he  had  already  referred  to. 
ThW,  however,  he  did  not  mean  to  do- 
but,   at  the  same  time,  he  thought  it 
Would  be- necessary  to  notice  one  or  two 
other-charges  that  had  been  alluded  to 
%y  the  hon.  ex-director  and  the  learned 
gentleman.    They  said,  that  the  state- 
ment* relative  to  the  various  riots  and 
outrages  at  the  college  were  exaggerated, 
•and  shut  the  proprietors  ought  not  tp  ere- 
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flU  them;  O*  tbts  point  his 
AriepA  had  th*  most  taghknate  ground  to 
9*  ftpoty  in  spite  of  ail  the  influence  that 
had  keen  *te*V  h*  was  sorry  to  say,  sue- 
«*es*nily  used,  or  the  court  of  directors 
Xo  keep  hack  the  swccssnry  papers  ood  in- 
ftrmation.  Mr.  Professor  Malthas,  who 
had  keen  present » the  college,  admitted, 
AM,  in  the  first  six  years,  there  were  an 
late  then  three  violent  disgraceful  riots 
among  the  pupils.  The  learned  professor 
nsatad,  that  none  hat  matters  of  the 
greatest  imssopfiety  shoaid  call  fop  severe 
puniriiaiimtft^and  yet  they  had  frequently 
beard  of  rustications  and  expulsions-- 
circumstances  which,  it  was  fair  to  infer, 
would  not  kate  occured*  had  not  very 
geaaatand  improper  kregularhiesprevailed. 
lb  waa  very  weft  for  the  hon.  ex-director 
to  any,  thmvunly  17  expulsions  bad  taken 
piaoe  since  the  cottage  was  estabUsbed ; 
but  tkey  could  not  take  his  iptt  <tt** 
•si  the  subject,  after  the  documents  to  the 
contrary  whioh  had  been  laid  before  them. 
K  sbonM,  however,  be  observed  that  those 
whewere  driven  from  theoottege  were>not 
vagakarry  esnelted.  The  young  man*, 
(Whoso  ease  he  bad  formerly  stated,  was 
jwsetydesired  to  go  about  bis  business, 
and  not  come  back.  Me  was  not  expelled. 
Ye*  ke  and  many  others  hare  lost  their 
wrttetsbips  without  expulsion  I  By  the 
neoand  section  of  the  college  statutes,  -if 
any  shades*  did  not  gire  satisfaction  he 
might  kevamed  away,  aud  not  allowed  to 
return.  Bntr  says  tlte  kon.  exMlireeto?, 
the  students  were  not  expelled !!  Now, 
vaove  -these  mots  to  be  pot  down  by  the 
*a*r*:ip*k(tvxerunt  of  a  few  schoolmen-, 
4*  their  supporters?  His  bone  friend 
(the; hon.  IX  Kinnaird)  had  in  a  most  elo*. 
<qissnf.  and  impressive  speech -weH  de- 
wrfbwt  what  they  were,  and  he  would 
not  Jtttnmpt  ta< follow  him,  as  he  had  been 
pesuuasly  clear  and  fowibte  on  that  sub* 
jecfe-*»But  he  intreated  the  ban.  ex- di- 
rector and  ah  Mend,  before  they  charged 
hia^carned  friend  with  exaggeration  in 
his  speech*  to  poove  where  he  had,  in  any 
statansnat,  exaggerated.  That  irregula- 
ritaeay  gross  irregularities,  and  been  eonV- 
inktcd,  was  notorious.  Did  if  not  ap- 
neas from  tkni  public  papers  that  okarges 
of  foisawkad  been^umde  against"  same of 
the  students?  Let  the  hon.  eKdireetor 
show  to- t#e  court  where  the  exaggeration 
lay.  What  bis  learned  iriend>  had  stated 
w^ifoundenon  puhhcdoeuaients,  and  it 
was  mast  unfiair  to  meet  them  witk  a 
mew  general:  contradictory  assertion. 
£ut  what*  in  point  of  met,  had  been-the 
atatr  of-  the  ookep  wttfccuspeet  toexpoi- 
sions?  IttspeakingtofitW^  be  was  sorry 
soma?,  <tha*his  mesmauaf  proof  by -official 
dojmxses/tnwero limited,  bat  berwis'de«- 
aarsshnd  not  to.  proeeen?  a  step  without 
Monuments.  If -lie- were  us  give  his  own 
unsupported  opinion^  it  would  houseless, 
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for  It  mffcht  bC  contradicted  in  the  same 
vugue  way.  But  he  would  read  to  the 
court  *  statement  that  would  fully  bear 
out  att  that  he  and  his  learned  friend  had 
said.  It  appeared  from  the  reports  of 
their  committee  of  college,  that  an  hon. 
director  now  iu  court  (Mr.  Edward  Parry) 
in  the  absence  of  the  dhainrian  and  de- 
puty-chairman, had  officially  Stated  an  opi- 
nion of  the  college.— (Vide  College  Re- 
ports of  the  27th  of  Dec.  1811,  and  the 
3d  of  June,  1812.)  The  hon.  director 
commenced  his  speech  to  the  students  by 
stating,  that,  "  In  the  absence  of  the 
•4  hon.  chairman  and  deputy-ehairmart, 
•*  who  were  prevented  from  attending, 
"  upon  this  occasion,  by  important  busi- 
*•  ness,  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  address1  them, 
*  and  he  expressed  his  concern  at  seeing 
**  so  many  vacant  seats  before  him."  The 
fact  was,  said  Mr.  Hume,  that  nearly  half 
the  college  had  been  implicated  in  the 
riot,  or  expelled.  4i  Lamenting,  in  feeling 
*•  terms,  the  causes  by  which  the  vacan- 
4"cies  were  occasioned,  fte  successfully 
"eoiribated  the  false  notions  of  honor 
"  entertained  by  tfie  students,  in  conceal- 
'*•  ing  tire  names  of  those  who  had  been 
•€t  guilty  of  the  most  flagrant  andutrjustf- 
**  fiaWe  acts  of  outrage,  and  wfiose 
"  conduct  was  rendered  worse  by  endea- 
*'  vottring  to  involve  those  who  otherwise 
"  were  not  concerned.  No  association, 
"  lie  observed,  could  be  consistent  with 
"  the  laws  of  God  or  man,  whose  basis  is  • 
(f  not  founded  on  virtue."  This  was  the 
language  of  the  court  of  directors,  and 
their  opinion  of  theeoilege  at  that  period, 
for  he  supposed  the  hon.  gentleman  spoke 
the  sentiments  of  his  brethren— aud  what 
were  they  to  think  of  the  situation  of  that 
college*  when  such  sentiments  were  deli- 
vered? The  hon.  director,  it  appeared, 
farther  «*  pointed  out  in  forcible  terms, 
"  the  111  consequences  which  would  resutt 
-•'from  their  carrying  out  with  them  to 
~"  that' country  a  spirit  sb  culpable  as  the 
'*•  one  on  which  he  was  animadverting. 
M  He  then  shewed  the  necessity  of  their 
**  carrying  out  to  Indfa  a  good  character, 
tt  by  which,  more  than  by  an  army,  Bri- 
"  tish  influence  in  that  country  must  be 
"  maintained*.  Thfe  was  not  mere  ttieo- 
"  ry,  he  spoke  from  the  actual  evidence 
-"  of  some  who  now  most  sorely  lament- 
**  ed  the-  misapplication  of  that  time 
"  spent  in  college  which  should  have  been 
"devoted  to  their  Studies."  After  such 
a  speech  from  the  chairman,  it  would 
scarcery  be  believed,  that  everyone  of 
these  stndents  whose  conduct  is  so  se- 
verely condemned  and  branded  with  the 
epithets  of' "  most' flagrant  and  unjusti- 
fiable acts  of  outrage"  was  afterward* 
sent  out  to  India,  notwithstanding  the 
consequences  likely  to*  arise  from  bad 
eharacter,  ftc.  &c.  He^asgfctd  to  see 
the  hon.  director  who  used  this  language, 
12 
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tbeii  present  iu  his  place,  as,  fce  could 
best  explain  the .  beneficial  influence  qf 
the  college,  aud  the,  consistency  and  pro- 
priety of  the  conduct,  of  4^e  directors; 
he  could  not  contradict  the  fact,  as.he 
had  read  the  extracts  .from  the  report  on 
the  tatde  of  the  general  court.— ^ mi  yet 
they  were  to  be  told  that  his  learned 
friend,  who  had  not  spokeu  half  feo  se- 
verely as  he  might  have  done,  had  deajt 

.in  exaggerated  statements.  He  would 
put  it  to  the  candour  of  the  court,  whe- 
ther he,  his  learned  friend,  and  those 

.  who  acted  with  them,  had  not  endeavor- 
ed to  influence  the  court  solely  by  fair, 
legitimate,  and  well  authenticated  state- 
ments, instead  of  resorting  to  specious 
fallacies  and  delusive  arguments?  His 
;jhxii  -n>  wUh  Lad  been  to  shew,  that  in 
;iLl  the  leading  statements  which  those 
two  zealous  advocates  ui  I  he  collide  had 
brought  forward,  iu  support  of  their 
charge  of  nmreni  etiolation  attains  L  his 
learned  fi-ieud,  they  bud  completely  failed 
to  prove  exaggeration  j  but  had  them- 
selves fallen  Into  Lhe  very  same  error 
which  they  would  impute  to  others ;  for 
tiioy  were  wit  bunt  a  f-*ct  to  Maud  ujjou, 
ttr  a  single  officii  doeuiueut  to  support 
their  caae.  Every  thing  which  fell  from 
those  lion,  gentlemen  was  I  Juried  to  with 
respect  and  attention  by  the  court,  and 
therefore,  it  was  of  more  consequence 
-thai  luc  statements  which  they  averted  as 
jaCU,  should  be  distinctly  me:,  aud  that 
i  he  cliargg  made  by  them  against  hi  s 
learned  friend  should  be  clearly  refuted. 

•  His  huik  and  le*i  ued  friend's  spl*  ohject 
«•  was  inquiry — ni>t  condemnation.  All  that 

w:is  sought,  was  a  cat  in,  deliberate^  and 

•  careful   examination ;    and,   if  this  neie 
-  showed  to  take  place,  he  [31  r,  Hunii-)  had 

•  little  tlouVtas  lo  the  result- 

As  to  tlie  point  mentioned  by  the  hon, 
and  learned  gentleman  [Mr.  R.  Grant)  and 
the  hon.  director  (Mr.  Grant)  who  ridU 
tilled  the  idea  of  ascertaining  t^e  proii- 
#ieucy:  qf  student*  by  public  tesfrr-by 
'public  examination,  and  contended  that 
it  was  impossible  for  any  good  to  be  done 
;in  that  way;  he  (Mr.  Hume)  had  only  to 
.say,  that  nothing  could  be  more  absurd 
than  their  observations ,upon  this  head,  it 
4 being  notorious  that  in  the  very  college  in 
question,  .it  was  the  rule  (although  he 
would  nqt  assert  thai  it  l\ad  been  tlie 
practice)  to  admit  no  boy  without  test  or 
examination.  "Ebqse  hon,.  gentlemen  must 
,  also  knpw  very  well,  that  by  the  present 
rules  no  student  could  go  to  India  without 
examination,,  and  yet  they  told  the  court, 
tjiat  if  they  trusted  Jo  examiftatioo,  tfcey 
would  trust  to  what  was. fallacious  and 
unsatisfactory.  It  being,  ajJiuitted  that 
the  young  men  underwent  an  examination 
At  their  entrance*  during  every  term*  and 
before  their  departure  irom  the  college, 
the  practice  of  so  doing*  was  a  proof 
T  its  being  necessary,   and  te  should 
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suppose,  satisfactory,  ail  that  he;  (Mr. 
Hume)  was  desirous  of  doing  was,  to 
take  the.  test  of  exanttnatiea  oitcf  the 
haudstrf those  who  were  most  interested  in 
the  result  favorable  to  themselves ;  to  take 
itout of  the hauebbof  nstcret  commftteeof 
college  professors  ^  by-  whose  judgment  the 
Com  pany  were  at  present  hound.  He  was 
indifferent  as  to  the  persons  by  whom  the 
examination  should  be  conducted,  pro- 
vided their  functions  •  were  exercised 
openly  with.candour  and  fairness.  If  the 
court  of  directors  themselves  undertook 
it,  he  could  have  no  objection,  becausuhe 
was  persuaded  they  would  perform  the 
duty  conscientiously.  But  let  it  be  done 
by  disinterested  men.  There  were  many 
gentlemen  proprietors  now  in  this  court, 
whose  abilities  aud  experience  eminently 
qualified  them  for  the  task — men  whose 
education  fitted  them  to  form  a  judgment  . 
upon  the  qualifications  of  the  students  in 
•all  the  branches  of  polite  literature  and 
Sfttencew  Let  this  court  be  appointed  a* 
Uie  place  of  examination,  and  let  every 
individual  proprietor  who  felt  himself 
qualified  for  the  task,  attend  the  exami- 
nation, and  witness  or  take  a  shave  in 
,the  duties  of  an  examiner.  Sure  be  was, 
that  no  gentleman  would  put  a  question 
which  he  did  not  understand.  Hut  sup- 
posing it  would  not  be  (convenient  to  erect 
the  whole  court  into  a  tribunal  of  exami- 
nation, let  a.  certain  number  of  fable  aud 
intelligent  men  of  letters  and  science,  un- 
connected with  the  college,  be  appointed 
Gxarainaters.  Such  was  the  idea  of  mar- 
ouia  Welleeley,  and  adopted  in  his  uoMe 
iu8titu4ion~he  declared  that  no  indivi- 
dual connected  with  the  college  should  ex- 
ercise the  functions  of  an  examiner;  but 
more  particularly  he  interdicted. the/pro- 
lessors  from  that  duty.  Let  the  court  of 
.proprietors  have  a  fair,  open,  and  undis- 
guised examination  of  the  pupils,  and 
not  a  secret  and  covert  one,  as  suggested 
by  professor  Maltfaus. .  Secrecy  is.  always 
suspicious,  and  when  the.  hon* ,  director 
proposed  that  secrecy  should  be  observed 
in  this  case,  he  (Mr.  Hume)  considered 
it  as  the  means  of  excluding  all  fair  and 
impartial  inquiry  into  the  state,  mi  the 
college.  The  first  Uush^the  priml/acfe 
aspect  of  such  a  proposition,  deuaonstrated 
that  there,  was  something  behind  the  cur- 
tain, which  it  was  thought  prudent  to 
keep  in  the  dark.  If  the  advocates  of  the 
college  had  any  thing  to  complain' of  by 
reason  of  misrepresentation  or  error,  on 
the  part,  of  those  who  sought  inquiry,  it 
was  their  own  fault;  far  it  was  natural, 
Wheasuch  .difficulties  were  thrown  in  the 
way.  of  inqujry,i  that  the  human  mind 
*hM)Jjd<foriB  notions  injurious'to  tpesub- 
jeptmat**  of  Jtsraeareh ;  but  which,  if 
As^Bpen  to  inquiry,  it  might  come  to 
Tery  different  conorasiona.  The  advo- 
cates 0i  the  college^,  however,  hadcon~ 
tentecj   themselves  with    recrimination. 
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Instead  of  taking  up  the  gauntlet  of  in- 
quiry.    Shrinking    from    the    inquiry, 
which,-  he  must  take  it,  they  were  afraid 
to  meet,  they  had  shielded   themselves 
under  the  defenceless  armour  of  recrimi- 
nation';  and  they    recommended  their 
-partisans  to  reject  the  question  altogether 
•without   investigation.    They  had  con- 
tented themselves  with  saying,  that  it  was 
irregular  and  unfair  to  condemn  before 
inquiry ;  hut  at  the  same  time  they  re- 
fused to  those  who,  they  say,  have  pre- 
ferred charges,  the  opportunity  of  making 
]?ood  their  accusations.    It    could  not, 
•however,  he  too  often  enforced,  that  the 
object  of   his  hon.  and  learned  friend 
was  simply  to  inquire,  and  not  to  con- 
demn without  a  hearing.    If  there  he  any 
irregularity  in  the  present  proceedings  it 
•lies  at  the  doors  of  those,  whose  aim  and 
endeavour  has  been  to  smother  and  pre- 
vent all  inquiry,  by  answering  substantial 
and  serious  statements  by  unfounded  and 
unfair  crimination.    The  advocates  of  the 
college  did  not  hesitate  to  admit   that 
there  had  been  grounds  for  Inquiry  ex- 
tremely numerous,  and  he  had  proved 
that  they  were  as  stiortg  as  they  were  nu- 
merous; but,  instead  of  manfully  meet- 
ing* them,  they  called  upon  the  court  to 
refuse  all  inquiry  because  the  present  was 
not  the  proper  time,  and  that  things  were 
now^oing  on  well  at  the  college.    Of  the 
» candour  or  justice  of  such  a  proceeding — 
•of  its-  effect  upon  the  cause  which  they 
-professed  to  espouse,  the  court  and  the 
world  would  judge.    Undoubtedly,  this 
Course  of  conduct  appeared  the  more  ex- 
'traorcHnary,  when  those  very  advocates 
'-admitted  that  the  directors  had,  in  vari- 
ous instances,  departed  from  their  esta- 
bttshed  regulations — that  they  had  acted 
contrary  to  the  statutes  of  the  college, 
-and  that  they  had  suffered  persons1  to  go 
out  to  India,  whom  they  ought  to' know, 
\rf  their  expulsion  from  the  college,  were 
froth  incapable  and  dangerous  subjects  for 
'the  serviee  of  that  empire.    Aud  yet, 
after  these  admissions,  which  could  not 
-be  etfpbuued  away,  the  hon.  chairman 
-even  was  against  inquiry—the  hon.  ex-di- 
rector was  against  inquiry,  and  above  all, 
the  lion,  arid  learned  gentleman  (Mr.  R. 
Oranty  w*0,  as  the  champion  of  the  col- 
lege,' had'  so  loudly  challenged  inquiry, 
thought  the  motion  for  inquiry  ought  to 
*b&  rejected,    put  were  the* court  of  pro- 
prietors^ with '  such  strong  tacts  as  they 
had  before  them,  iobe  told,  that  inquiry 
was  nor  requisite,  and  that  examination 
coal*  be  no  Mr  tesVof  the  qualities  of 
their  servams^whertie  wad  air  invariable 
rule  and  practice  that  the  whole  of  the 
^Gom{ant'8  surseous^amt  the  whole  of 
their  naVal  officer*  were1  admitted  Into 
nheiaervfce  upon  that  test,  what  Became 
of  the  argument  that  That  testwasralta- 
fewu*  -and  Inefficient  *fa  •  estttahiing  fhe 
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Uwalincatiohs    of    the   civil    servants  ? 
To  meet  them  in  their  own  way,  he  would 
ask,  what  security  the  Company  had  that 
the  young  men  sent  from  Hertford  col- 
lege, who  all  underwent  examinations, 
were  fit    f6r   the   service,    if  exami- 
nation   or  test '  were   no  criterion   by 
which  to  judge  of*  their  quahfications  ? 
If  test  was  necessary  in  clergymen,  and  in 
every  other  branch  of  the  service,  what 
distinguishing  circumstance   was    there 
which  should  exempt  the  civil  servants  of 
the  Company  from  the  like  examination  ? 
On  the  other  hand,  if  test  was  considered 
sufficient  to  ascertain  the  qualifications  of 
the  medical,  and  naval,  and  clericalser- 
vants,  why  should  not  the  like  principle 
be  adopted  with  respect  to  the  candidates  , 
for  the  civil  service,  who,  like  the  others, 
might  acquire  their  education  in  other  se- 
mi naries  of  the  country  ?    Really  the  ar- 
guments he  had  heard  from  the  honorable 
director  and  his  learned  relative  upon  this 
subject  were  fallacious  and  futile  beyond 
any  that  he  had  ever  heard  submitted  by 
men  of  common  sense  \ — {Hear !  hear  !) 
His  honorable  and  learned  friend  had 
been  subjected  to  a  good  deal  of  harsh 
observation  when  he  asserted  that  the 
number  of  rustications  and  expulsions 
clearly  evinced  the  visdousness  of  the  col- 
lege.   Now  if  there  was  Tealty  no  founda- 
'  tion  for  what  had  been  said  by  his  hon. 
•and  learned  friend    upon  this  subject, 
why  did  the  court  of  directors  refuse  to 
produce  the  documents  in  refutation  of  the 
charge  ?    The  directors  had  refused  such 
papers  as  would  dismiss  the  statements  on 
the  dne  hand,  or  support  them  on  the 
other;  and  therefore  the  court  were  left 
to  draw  their  own  conclusions  from  such 
facts  as  had  been  submitted  to  ttoehi,  and 
as  were  notorious  to  every  mari.    But  it 
appeared  to  him  (Mr.  H.)  that  the  best 
proof  in  support  of  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend's  motion  for  inquiry  was  that  the 
'directors  reared  that  it  would  appear  on 
investigation  that  the  vices  of  the  college 
which  they  punished  by  their  severe  and 
unheard:  of  laws,  had  been  mainly  en- 
couraged and  produced  by  their  own  con- 
duct ;  and  therefore  what  had  been  offer*- 
ed  against  roquiryTry  the  advocates  of 'the 
college,  so  far'  from  refuting   the  clear 
arguments   of    his    hon.    and    learned 
frietrd  was   a  disgraceful  confirmation  of 
them.        ' "     *     ''    ••  !:''    '■ 
'    He  had  ''great'  objection   to    detain 
the  court  longer,  and  regretted  that  he 
should  hare  had  occasion  to  say  so  much 
upon  the  subject.    But  there  were  one  or 
two  points  more  to  wWeh  he  should  beg 
'  leave  to  call  their  attention.    He  haff  en- 
deavoured to  shew  that  the  whole  of  the 
argument  brought  before  the  court,  and 
stated  as  facts  by  the  advocates  of  thiedrt- 
>fege,  had  turned  out  to  be  quite  contrary 
to  fact?.     On '  the  other  TiamThc  bar 
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sfeewa  that  .the  speech  of  his  faon.  am) 
learned  friend  was  furnished  throughout 
upon  substantial'  and  tangible  evidence, 
and  that  it  was  no  way  invalidated  by  the 
sweeping  assertions  and  general  declara- 
tions by  which  it  had  been  encountered. 
lie  had  listened  with  attention  to ,  every 
thing  that  had  been  said  by  those  who 
came  forward  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
saying  every  thing  they  could  in  favor  of 
the  college ;  but  he  confessed  after  al] 
their  ingenuity  and  ability,  it  appeared  to 
him,  that  they  had  been  unable  to  shew 
that  Ms  boa.  and  learned  friend's  stater 
Stents  were  inconsistent  with  the  facts 
upon  which  be  built  his  speech,  if  the 
court  believed  die  documents  which  had 
been  laid  before  them  ;  if  they  gave  credit 
to  the  opinions  of  their  own  court  of  di- 
rectors, they  must  be  convinced  that  no- 
thing had  been<said  on  this  sjde  of  the 
question  which  was  inconsistent  with 
truthr  Abundant!  evidence  had  been  laid 
fcefos*  them  to  substantiate  the  charges 
made  «pon  the  subject  of  the  rosubardi- 
iiation  of  the  college.  In  addition  to  ail 
the  evidence  which  had  been  offered  in 
proof  of  the  numerous  outrages  committed, 
they  bad  that  of  what,  took  place  in  the 
year  18J5,  and  yet  this  was,  the  period  to 
which  the  advocates  of  the  college  wished 
to  limit  the  inquiry— a  period  when  the 
pjOfessotf  were  armed  with  all  the  autho- 
rity whidh  they  required.  In  1813  Mr. 
Malthus,  in  his  letter  to  Lord  Greuville, 
bad  stated,  that  the  influence  of  the  court 
ofdtceetors  had  prevented  the  professors 
from  exercising  a  due  and  proper  controul 
erwr  the  college ;  and  eou tended  that 
whilst  the  college  wanted  stability,  there 
was  a  power  vested  in  the  directors  hos- 
tile to  the  best  interests  of  the  institution, 
which  never  could  answer  the  purpose  in- 
tended, if  it  were .  not  relieved  from  that 
powen  Accordingly  in  the  act  of  parlia- 
ment passed  in  1813,  stability  was  given 
to  the  college,  by  a  clause  that  it  should 
sot  be  altered  otherwise  than  by  the  same 
power  which  gaveit  stability.  Parliament 
further  gave,  what  Mr.  Malthas  called  for, 
as  the  requisite  means  of  preserving  the 
college  from  ruin,  namely,  an  uncontroul- 
able  and  absolute  power  to  the  principal 
and  professors.  Mr.  Malthus  said,  "  Do 
not  let  us  have  any  appeals  to  the  court  of 
director*  against  our  decisions  5  then  if 
we  don't  do  well,  you  may  blame  us.." 
What  was  the  consequence  *>f  thin  conces- 
sion ?  Had  the  college  done -well?  Did 
no  cause^f  complaint  since  occur  ?  Why 
in  the  very  .next  year,  in  1 815,  one  of  the 
most  disgraceful  riots  took  place.  Bat  it 
Bright  be  asked  to  what  be  (Mr.  H.)  at- 
tributed that  disposition  to  iniaibordina- 
tion  wbioh  unhappily  manifested  itself  ao 
often  in  the  cottege  ?  He  bad  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that  it  must,  in  a  great 
measure,  be  attributed  to  the  injudicious, 


tyrannical,  and  overbearing  conduct  of  the 
professors  themselves,  who,  instead  of 
securing  the  affection  of  their  pupils  by 
firmness  and  consistency— of  conciliating 
them  hy  kindness  and  condesceu'tioo,  *%r 
sorted  ,to  the  most  distant  and  haughty 
demeanor,  and  the  most  inconsistent  mea- 
sures of  punishment.  The  young  men* 
were  seldom  admonished  when  in  error, 
but  expelled  without  trial  or  appeal,  and 
treated  with  the  most  obdurate  severity* 
No  man  of  reason  or  common  sense  could 
deny  that  there  had  been  a  great  deal  of 
unnecessary  severity  used  by  the  profess«- 
ors— severity  which  he,  for  one,  feared  had 
been  the  cause  of  many  of  diemisfbrtunea 
whicb  happened  to  the  college,  because 
the  punishment  was  too  great  for  the  ofr 
fence,  and  exercised  on  many  occasions 
with  an  unrelenting  and  arbitrary  spirit. 
But  in  what  state  did  the  court  find  the> 
college  subsequent  to  the  year  1815? 
Why  Mr.  Malthus,  within  the  last  six 
weeks,  told  them,  "  We  have  now  had 
ten  years'  trial,  without  succeeding  in  our 
objects  ;  give  us  ten  years  more,  and  then 
let  us  see  what  we  can  do."  Was  not 
this  an  admission  that,  notwithstanding- 
the  power  given  by  the  act  of  parliament 
iu  1813,  which  it  was  said  was  to  do 
everything,  there  was  sometlungmhesenjU 
ly  defective  in  tlie  institution  itself  which 
required  amendment  ?  Did  not  this  state- 
ment warrant  the  court  in  saying  that 
some  inquiry  was  necessary  ?  If. there 
.was  nothing  else  upon  which  the  court 
could  proceed  in  demandiug  an  ioveatigar 
tion,  this  alone  afforded  abundant  ground 
for  inquiry.  The  declaration  of  Mr.  Mai* 
thus,  that  after  ten  years'  trial  the  college 
had  not  succeeded,  and  that  it  would  re* 
quire  ten  years  more  to  complete  the  ex- 
periment, demonstrated  that  inquiry  was 
necessary.  But  the  court  of  directoss  had 
thought  proper  to  declare  agaiust  all  in- 
quiry. If  they  really  thought  the  college 
could  stand  the  test  of  inquiry,  they 
would  not  withhold  the  documents  which 
had  -been  demanded.  But  they  were  satis- 
fied in  their  own  consciences,  from  a  better 
acquaintance  with  the  subject,  that  it 
would  not  stand  the  ordeal  of  investiga- 
tion. Refusing  all  investigation  most 
satisfy  every  reasonable  mind  that  the 
college  cannot  stand  the  trial ;  and  this 
was  the  point  of  view  in  which  the  advcv 
cates  of  the  college  ought  to  consider  the 
subject ;  for  they  must  be  well  aware  that 
the  refusal  of  these  papers,  so  far  from 
clearing  the  college  from  suspicion,  only 
confirmed  more  strongly  the  suspicions 
already  entertained.*  Secrecy  always  eiir 
gendered  suspicion;  and  whether  the  di- 
rectors got  rid  of  the  question  by  the 
power  of  numbers,  or  by  the  sidewind 
manoeuvre  of  moving  the  pseviouaques* 
tion,  still  an  indelible  :  conviction  must 
remain  upon  themiad  of fweny  candid  and 
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dispassionate  man,  that  tfiere  was  some- 
thing damnatory  to  the  college  behiud 
the  curtain  Which  ther  dare  not  bring 
forward.  But  against  inch  an  irregular 
mode  of  sthKng-tbe  voice  of  inquiry-** 
against  such  an  unfair  and  tin  just  mode  of 
proceeding,  he  must  strongly  protest.  Un- 
doubtedly numbers  might  afford  the  di- 
rectors a  temporary  shelter  from  the 
prying  eyes  of  justice ;  but  it  would  be  a 
short-lived  security.  Disturbances  would, 
ere  long,  again  take  place  in  the  college, 
and  force  themselves  on  the  public,  how- 
ever unpleasant  they  might  be.  Under 
such  a  government  the  college  could  not 
Jong  remain  quiet.  His  hon.  and  learned 
friend,  with  his  usual  candour,  liberality* 
and  delicacy,  had  brought  the  matter  be- 
fore this  court,  in  the  hope  that  justice 
would  be  done  by  those  who  were  so 
much  Interested  in  the  question.  He  had 
done  that  which  he  thought  due  to  the 
professors,  to  the  directors,  and  to  this 
court;  and  in  endeavouring  to  attain  his 
object,  he  was  actuated  by  no  hostile  feel- 
ing. -But  in  the  name  of  justice  and  of 
humanity,  he  demanded  that  inquiry 
which  he  thought  the  subject  required. 
The  court  might  be  assured  that  the  arti- 
fice of  moving  the  previous  question  would 
not  get  rid  of  the  subject — for  farther  dis- 
turbances,' from  the  present  seeds,  would 
and  must  come  out.  He  appealed  to  the 
candour  of  the  court,  whether  any  reason- 
able answer  had  been  given  to  bis  hon. 
and  learned  friend's  statement  of  facts 
and  reasons  for  inquiry?  His  hon.  and 
learned  friend  had  brought  forward  his 
motion  With  abundant  evidence  to  justify 
the  inquiry,  but  in  the  very  discussion 
which  bad  now  taken  place,  much  more 
important  facts  liad  come  out  as  it  were 
'  by  mistake.  The  court  of  directors  them- 
selves had  unawares  let  in  some  most  im- 
portant evidence,  which  afforded  damning 
proof  of  the  weakness  of  the  cause  which 
lihey  had  been  supporting.  Many  highly 
interesting  facts  and  important  reports 
hud  escaped  them  in  their  zeal  in  support 
of  their  ewn  cause ;  and  here  be  again 
besought  them  to  let  the  whole  budget 
of  official  correspondence  come  owv*. 
far  xome  out  it  would  some  time  or 
other.  But  with  these  official  reports 
they  were  well  acquainted,  and  were 
afraid  of  publicity-r-as  secrecy  would 
shield  them  and  the  college,  he  had  little 
hope  of  their  coming  out  through  the  di- 
rectors sense  of  justice  or  candour.  Did 
not,  however,  the  evidence  already  pro- 
duced, warrant  his  hon.  and  learned 
.friend  in  every  step  he  had  taken  J  If  this 
were  so,  he  called  upon  the  court  to  lend 
their  assistance  to.  his  hon.  and  learned 
.firiend  in  the  cause  of  those  who  had  a 
right  to  look  for. protection.  He  called 
upon  them  to  intercede, oh  behalf  of  the 
youths  who  sought  promotion  by  horfora- 


ble  means  on  the  theatre  of  India,  and 
inquiry  whether  they  were  fairly  dealt  by 
in  their  probationary  career  at  Hertford 
college  ? —and  whether  the  interests  of 
the  Company  are  served  by  the  education 
and  discipline  there?  Surely  these  were  le- 
gitimate objects  of  inquiry,  and  an  inquiry 
which  this  court  had  a  right  to  demand. 
They  had  a  right  to  see  whether  an  in- 
stitution maintained  at  such  an  enormous 
expense  to  the  proprietors  really  answered 
the  purpose.  If  Hertford  college  be  really 
a  proper  place  for  education  let  it  be 
continued,  but  do  not  compel  the  pa* 
rents  (to  use  his  learned  friend's  words) 
to  immolate  their  children  at  the  shrine 
of  vice—do  not  compel  them  to  give 
up  all  superintendence  of  the  moral  edu- 
cation of  their  sons— do  not  I  entreat 
you,  insist  that  they  shall  go  to  Hertford 
college  right  or  wrong  without  any  refe- 
rence to  improvement  by  that  or  other 
means  of  education.  Was  it  not  a  libel 
against  the  character  of  Englishmen,  and 
against  common  sense,  to  sty  that  parents 
would  not  exert  themselves  to  educate 
their  children  to  any  test,  that  the  court 
of  directors  would  impose  ?  Did  not  the 
court  every  day  see  children  educated  for 
the  highest  and  most  important  functions 
of  church  and  state,  from  the  ordinary 
and  natural  motive  of  interest  and  ambi- 
tion which  every  parent  had  to  see  his 
son  properly  educated  and  provided  for  in 
life.  Was  It  to  be  supposed  that  parents 
were  so  dead  to  the  value  of  appointments 
in  India,  as  to  neglect  the  necessary 
means  of  sufficiently  educating  their  sons 
for  such  appointments?  Surely  they 
would  feel  a  stronger  interest  in  qualify- 
ing  them  than  any  Which  the  Company 
.and  its  learned  professors  could  entertain; 
and  in  indulging  their  natural  feelings, 
they  would  be  actuated  by  higher  objects 
— namely,  in  giving  them  a  religious  and 
moral  education,  as  well  as  a  political  and 
scientific  one.  By  indulging  parents  in 
the  opportunity  of  educating  their  sons 
in  their  own  way,  so  as  to  qualify  them 
to  answer  the  Compauy's  test,  they  would 
at  the  same  time  have  their  morals  pure 
and  untainted,  by  taking,  care  to  keep 
them  apart  from  the  contagion  of  that 
vice,  which*  it  was  now  too  late  to  deny, 
had  been  found  unhappily  to  exist  in 
Hertford  college.  Was  H  not  notorious 
that  families  of  the  first  respectability 
gave  to  their  sous  and  relations  the  best 
education  the  country  could  afford,  and 
at  a  greater  expense  than  that  of  Hert- 
ford, in  the  hopes  of  procuring  for  them 
a  situation  in  the  church,  or  under  the 
government,  of  a  few  huudreds  a-year  to 
establish  them  in  life ;  and  can  it  for  a 
moment  be  supposed,  that  there  will  be 
an  unwillingness  in  any  family  to  give  to 
their  sons  who  may  have  the  offer  of  an 
appointment  to  India  (worth  £3000  a 
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year),  such  an  education  as  might  be  pre- 
scribed  by  the  Company  for  persons  en- 
tering into  their  service  ?  !  I  Here  be 
must  correct  a  notion  of  the  hon.  ex-di- 
rector who  had  supposed  that  the  present 
motion  before  the  court,  and  the  objec- 
tions which  had  been  made  from  time  to 
time  to  the  college,  originated  in  a  parsi- 
monious feeling— -the  proprietors  resting 
their  opposition  upon  the  ground  of  ex- 
pense. The  hon.  ex-dir&tor  was  under  a 
complete  mistake,— it  was  not  on  account 
of  the  expense  of  the  establishment  (al- 
though that  ought  never  to  be  lost  sight 
of)  that  this  question  was  brought  for- 
ward; but  it  arose  from  a  proposition 
made  by  the  court  of  directors  to  add  to 
the  expense  of  the  institution,  a  salary 
for  an  assistant  professor  to  teach  the 
oriental  languages,  which  the  hon.  ex-di- 
rector had  repeatedly  told  the  court  was 
never  meant  to  be  a  leading  or  important 
feature  of  education  in  the  college.  Now, 
after  the  voluntary  testimony  of  professor 
Malthus  who  had  lately  informed  the 
public,  that  after  ten  years*  trial  the  col- 
lege had  not  ausweredits  object ;  after  the 
declaration  of  the  hon.  ex-director,  that 
it  never  was  intended  to  teach  the  young 
men  at  Hertford  any  thing  else  than  the 
usual  branches  of  European  literature  and 
science  j  and  after  the  declaration  of  my 
lord  Miuto  in  1815,  that  Mr.  Stirling  was 
the  only  young  man  "  who  had  ever  ar- 
*4  rived  from  Hertford  with  a  knowledge 
"  of  the  languages  beyond  mediocrity ;"  it 
seemed  to  him  impossible  for  the  direc- 
tors to  resist  this  call  for  inquiry  into  the 
real  state  of  the  college,  and  the  causes  of 
Its  failure.  But  without  the  testimonies 
of  so  important  witnesses,  as  he  had  now 
quoted,  bis  hon.  and  learned  friend  had 
brought  forward  a  volume  of  evidence 
which  no  ingenuity  could  answer.  He 
had  produced  many  instances  of  such  gla- 
ring defects  in  the  institution,  as  must 
strike  every  candid  mind  with  irresistible 
conviction.  Certainly  he  (JMr.  H.)  would 
not  enter  into  all  the  points  which  his 
hon.  and  learned  friend  had  dwelt  upon 
with  so  much  force  and  eloquence ;  but 
there  was  one  topic  which  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend  bad  urged  with,  peculiar 
emphasis  ;  aud  in  his  view  of  it,  he  (Mr. 
H.)  most  cordially  concurred.  His  hon. 
and  learned  friend  had  shewn  in  their 
true  colour  the  character  of  the  statutes, 
and  had  justly  described  them  as  abomi- 
nable and  iniquitous.  He  had  most  pro- 
perly exposed  and  condemned  the  injus- 
tice, aud  the  cruelty,  of  the  principle 
which  considered  the  students  as  in  statu 
pupilari,  and  yet  treated  their  errors 
with  all  the  severity  of  men.  Nothing 
certainly  could  be  more  inconsistent  with 
the  principles  of  British  justice  than  this 
doctrine.  If  the  young  men  at  the  col- 
lege were  to  be  considered  only  in  statu 
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pupilari,  why  not  treat  them  with  that 
indulgence  and  consideration  for  the  levi- 
ties and  follies  of  youth,  which  such  a 
state  required  ?  On  the  other  liand  if 
they  were  to  be  punished  with  all  the  se- 
verity of  men,  why  debar  them  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  belonging  to  every 
British  subject?— Why  not  practice  to- 
wards them  those  principles,  which  they 
were  taught  by  their  learned  piofessor  of 
British  law,  to  believe  were  the  peculiar 
attributes  of  English  justice.  It  had  been 
argued  by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
(Mr.  R.  Grant)  tliat  the  statutes  of  the 
college  treated  them  in  all  respects  as 
children ;— if  this  were  so,  upon  what 
principle  were  they  denied  the  privilege  of 
having  justice  administered  on  that  foot- 
ing, why  were  they  to  be  put  out  of  the 
pale  of  the  English  law,  and  punished 
with  all  the  rigour  of  persons  who  were 
really  amenable  to  it  ?  This  undoubtedly 
was  a  matter  of  most  serious  importance 
and  imperiously  demanded  inquiry.  He 
should  only  detain  them  to  state  one  case 
as  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
college  council  acted  upon  the  statutes  of  the 
college,  that  the  court  may  judge  between 
the  learned  gentleman  (Mr.  R.  Grant)  and' 
his  learned  friend  (Mr.  Jackson)  of  the  jus- 
tice and  lenity  of  both  statutes  and  colv: 
duct.  In  the  riot  at  the  college  in  Nov: 
1815,  when  upwards  of  one  fourth  of  the 
young  men  were  implicated,  the  college 
council,  instead  of  only  punishing  those 
who  were  really  guilty,  actually  inflicted 
the  severe  punishment  of  expulsion  from 
the  college,  and  of  exclusion  from  every 
other  branch  of  the  Company's  Service, 
whether  medical,  marine,  or  military, 
on  many  young  men,  whom,  from  some 
former  acts  of  conduct,  or  from  pique,  or 
whim,  they  choose  to  select— therein,  by 
an  arbitrary,  and  perhaps  most  unjust 
act,  ruining  the  youths,  and  heaping  sor- 
rows on  their  parents. 

The  following  is  a  cony  of  a  letter  from 
the  official  officer  of  the  college  to  the 
friend  of  one  of  the  young  men  expelled. 

"  Ea$t-I*dia  College,  11M  Not.  1*1*. 

"  Sir,— It  is  my  painful  duty  to  inform 
"  you  officially  that  the  council,  not  being 
'<  able  to  detect  the  persons  concerned  in 
*f  the  outrage  of  Thursday  evening,  have 
"  been  under  the  necessity  of  having  re- 
"  course  to  the  statute  which  enables 
4<  them  to  select  certain  persons  whom 
u  they  conceive  most  likely  to  be  con- 
"  cerned:  Mr.  —  is  unhappily  amongst 
"that  number,  and  I  have  taken  for 
"  granted  that  he  will  be  received  into 
€t  your  house. — I  can'  only  add,  that  I  re- 
"  main  your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)    "  B.  Bridge,  Beg.9- 

With  such  facts  as  these  before  the 
court,  could  it  be  said  that  there  was  no 
data  to  go  upon  }    No  man  of  an  uppre- 
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judiced  and  feeling  mind  could  dispute 
that  a  very  strong  &£&*%*  Jnxnlrj itacl 
been  completely  made  out  ;'and  therefore 
he  hoped  and   trusted  the.  court  would 
1161  sanction  by  their  tote  of  this  day,  the 
sfccret,  suspicious,  and  unworthy  conduct , 
tH  those  genttemen  who  refused  all  fit" 
nuiry.      He  said,  unworthy  conduct  \  for 
W  trotlk  wals  realty  the  object,  ft  was  un- 
worthy of  the  court  of  (Rrectowr— nnwori 
thy  the  character  of  the  professors,  and. 
mhworthyof  the  proprietors,  to  refuse  to 
tfiirit  truth  by  inquiry ;  for  in  that  pWnt 
of  view  the?  were  acting  drrectly  contrary 
to  wftat  they  professed  to  wisb,  but  which; 
14  reality  they  were  afraSd  to  meet.    Ir 
tfce  result  of  tjie  inquiry  should  be  tV 
toorable  and  honorable  to  the  eoHege, 
no  man  wonW  more  sWcerbly  rejoice  than 
lie  should ;  because,  although  It  was  rm- 
fosafible  to  dispute  the  past  arid  present 
fects  upon  whfcb  the  fhquiry  was  brought 
forward,  yet  that  the  Inquiry  would  be 
(he  means  of  bringing  back  the  college  to 
such  a  state  of  amendment  and  improve- 
ment, as  to  afford  a  rational  probability 
fh^J^'estabiilhtaieAtworfld  be  Rema- 
nent.   An4  here  he  begged  to  caution  the 
proprietors  against  the  unrair  insinuations 
which  had  been  thrown  out,  that  it  was 
tfctttkh  of  the  author  of  this  motto*  for1 
itt^«dryr  to  abolish  thceohege  without  due 
<6jrf^eratfpit.    That  was  far  from  their 
wt$\L  a»i  *hey  had  no  view  of  that&fmt 
*l$n&iag  forward  the  question  of  mv 
qulry.  On  the  amtntry,  it  was  found  *pori 
kiqoiry  to  hare  answered  the  purpose,  H 
tad  their  wish  that  h  shouH  be  con* 
^ttieiti  bnfc  if  it  turned  out  that  the  vm^ 
out  feet*  and  statements  upon  which  ibe 
question  of  inquiry  was  submitted  to  the 
eourt,  w^' founded  to  truth,  then  ft 
wnufek  become  a  serious  question  whether 
the  InstltBtmji  ought  anjmogerto  btcos** 
tinned.    For  his  own  pan  he  barf  no  tits?* 
tstion  m  expressing  a'  candid  and  conuefe 
entiotts  belief  that  if  the*  cue  cttd  «o  to 
tike  inquiry  the  eesufc  wouM  be  unfevonr* 
able  to  the  cottege.     The   doeumenu 
wl*iihadbeeo|irooi«^sJ)iw«theiKMiJtms 
beikf,— pablic  opinion  tended  very  niuch 
to  confirm  it,  and  above  all  it  was  corr*. 
■•rated  by  the  testimouy  of  those  who 
wene  independent  and  disinterested  men, 
resident  i»  the  neighbourhood,  of  the  coi- 
fege:— for  to  spite  of  all  that  Mr.  &ajc 
thus  had  said;  and  all  that  the  professors 
*ould  soy,  ho  was  disposed  to  take  the 
fiir,  candid,  and  unbiassed  opinion  of  this 
catmtry  gentlemen  of  Hertford  against  the 
testimony  of  att  the  interested  frofessors 
a u*  together.    In  every  view  of  the  cW 
fc*  was  ready,  notwithstanding  What  hod 
ten aaid by Mrt MaUhui  Jo  their dtsfert- 


dit,  to  believe  the  testimony  of  the  coun- 
try gentlemen,  *  who  must  be  taken  to 
speak  from  disinterested  motives,  in 
preference  to  that  of  persons  who  were 
m  every  way  interested  la  vindicating  the 
character  of  the  college.  The  learned 
gentleman'  had.  read  a  letter  froin  Lord 
John  Tb^nsliend,  as  If  in  favour  of  tbe 
college ;  but  no  tfroeument  could  prove  in 
a  stronger  point  d/  view  that  the  whole  or 
ttte  gentlemen  or  the  couhty  entertained 
the  same  opinion  of  the  college  a*  those 
Who  sanporttyl  tlie  present  motion.— It 
can  hardly  be  supposed  on  the  one*  hand 
rlrat the  whole  of  the  country  gentlemen 
Of  the  county  had  any  motive  tor  malTg- 
nfftg  fhe  justiriitlon,  or  saying  of  it  that, 
TThfch  wl^s  untrue^  whereas,  on  'the  other^ 
hatfd,  the  interested  frieuds  of  the  college. 
badeVery  Inducement  in  the  vrorld  t6  pal- 
liate the  objections  urged  against  It  in 
order  to  secure  its  continuance  and  their 
salaries.  He,  therefore,  cautioned  fhe 
court  against  the  imputation  of  the  learn- 
eft  advocate  of  the  college,  when  he  as- 
serted, .that  th6  authors  pf  jttria ;  .motion  . 
wfeiJe  Interested  in  the  dbwufau  df  the 
college,  prejudiced  against  its  character, 
aiid  IguOrant  of  the  real  history  of  it. — 
Setting  the  testimony  of  the  disinterested 
supporters  of  the  motion  for  inquiry, 
which  that  learned  gentleman  had  thought' 
profref  (with  what  right  or  justice  he  bbsr 
kftdW)  to  designate  as  the'  enemies  of  thtf 
college,  and  tjie*  testimony  of  the  intcrcsYeot 
professors  and  opposers  of  air  inquiry  de- 
signated by  some  gentlemen  as  the  friends' 
of  the  college,  entirely  aside,  the  court 
were  in  fact  possessed  of  the  most  disin- 
terested, and  the  best  evidence  which 
could  be  adduced  upon  the  subject,  name-*' 
ly,  the  opinion  of  the  independent  cotmv 
try  gentlemen  of  England,—  aud  otfltfaP 
documents  from  which  the  most  irrefraga- 
ble testimony  could  be  produced  to  prove1 
alt  the  statements  of  his  hon.  arid  learned 
friend  coutlring  the  degree  of  proflefency» 
irt  the  Oriental  languages  aM  ether* 
sciences,  and  the  demeanour  of  theyouU{* 
men,  and  the  general  character  of  theeoK 
lege.  Under  these  circumstances,  he 
hoped  ami  trusted,  that  every  man  iri-lfcW 
court,  who  ifod  any  regard  for  the  euarnc- 
teV  of  tire  proprietors,  for  the  repufa*iOtt 
df  the  court  of  directors,  'for  the* honor'' 
Of  the  college,  orRirthelnteresftfdfln*^ 
wo\tld  manfully  stand  trp  hr  support  of  tlW 
motion  made-  byhis  hort.  at^r  teama* 
fVFend^  for  inquiry  after  tmtffr;  l*enoW# 
tbenVbest  to  come  id  a  cairn,  a  dtfftvme, 
and  *  candid  consrderation'Of  «h%  most 
httportant  subject. 

ti'i'«  so  MaHnmAJ 
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Tii$  late  excellent  Mr.  Tolfrey,  whose 
death  we  record  on  a  following  page,  had 
completed  the  Pali  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  to  the  end  of  Paul's  epistle  to 
Philemon,  and  the  Singalese  to  the  end  of 
the  2d  chapter  of  2d  epistle  to  Timothy. 

The  Colombo  Auxiliary  Bible  Society 
have  resolved  that  a  letter  be  written  to 
the  Parent  Society,  informing  them  of  the 
deplorable  misfortune  which  the  society 
has  sustained  in  the  untimely  death  of 
Mr.  W.  Tolfrey,  and  the  measures  taken 
to  prevent  an  interruption  in  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Singalese  scriptures.  The 
^Committee  also  resolved  to  express  their 
esteem  ibr  Mr.  Tolfrey,  by  erecting  a  mo- 
nument to  his  memory  in  the  church  of 
Colombo. 

The  Sermon  upon  the  Mount,  and  the 


Discourses  of  our  Saviour,  have  just  been 
printed  from  the  new  Singalese  transla- 
tion, by  the  Colombo  Auxiliary  Bible 
Society. 

We  have  the  satisfaction  to  announce 
the  opening  of  the  New  Wesleyan  Mission 
House  in  the  Petta,  ou  Sunday,  22d  De- 
cember. His  Excellency  the  Governor, 
who  with  Lis  accustomed  benevolence  and 
zeal  to  promote  Christianity,  sanctioned 
and  generously  assisted  the  missionaries 
M  the  commencement  of  their  undertaking, 
attended  their  place  of  worship  on  this 
interesting  occasion,  and  was  accom- 
panied by  Lady  Brownrigg,  the  principal 
gentlemen  of  the  civil  and  military  estab- 
lishment, many  of  the  respectable  Dutch 
and  native  inhabitants,  attended  with 
others  of  every  gradation  in  society. 
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MARITIME  DISCOVERIES   IN  AUSTRAL 
ASIA. 

Extract  from  the  Hobart  Town  *  Ga~ 
zette,  and  Southern  Reporter,  May  11, 
1816. — We  are  happy  to  lay  before  pur 
readers  the  following  very  interesting 
Journal  of  Lieutenant  Jeffries,  of  H.  M. 
armed  brig  Kangaroo,  ou  her  voyage  from 
flort  Jackson  to  Ceylon  ;  which  is  highly 
creditable  and  meritorious  to  the  nautical 
abilities  of  Lieutenant  Jeffries;  and  as 
tbe  publication  of  a  new  .track  iu  seas 
abounding  with  reefs  and  shoals  in  every 
direction,  to  the  imminent  danger  of  the 
navigator,  niust  prove  of  the  greatest  im- 
port'and  utility  to  the  commercial  world; 
more  especially  that  part  of  it  which  en- 
joys the  trade  of  Austral  Asia  and  Bengal, 
besides  adding  to  the  general  stock  of 
nautical  knowledge: — 

His  Majesty's  armed  brig  Kangaroo, 
commanded  by  Lieutenant  Jeffries,  sailed 
from  Port  Jackson  the  19th  of  April  1815, 
for  the  island  of  Ceylon,  for  the  purpose 
of  conveying  to  their  regiment  the  various 
detachments  of  the  73d  that  had  remained, 
and  who,  with  their  families,  amounted 
to  about  one  hundred  persons  in  number, 
intending  to  make  the  passage  through 
Torres  Straits,  Captain  Jeffries  ran  along 
the  coasts  as  far  as  Harvey's  Bay,  which 
lies  in  about  24$°  S.  Latitude;  when 
finding  the  weather  grow  thick  and  unfa- 
vourable as  be  approached  Wreck  Reef,  he 
formed  a  resolution  to  try  the  passage  in- 
side the  Great  Barrier  Reefs,  which  com- 
mence in  about  23°f  and  extend  as  far  as 
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lat.  10°  S.  Captain  Jeffries  followed  Cap* 
tain  Cook's  track  along  the  coast  of  New 
Holland,  considering  it  in  all  respects  pre- 
ferable to  the  outer  passage,  in  which  ak 
most  every  vessel  that  has  adopted  it  has 
fallen  in  with  unknown  reefs  and  shoals. 
Having  observed  that  officer's  track  as 
nearly  as  was  possible,  until  he  reached 
that  part  of  the  coast  which  lies  off  En- 
deavour river,  Captain  J.  was  left  to  liis 
own  judgment  in  running  down  an  im- 
mense track  that  had  been  hitherto  unex- 
plored. On  the  28th  of  April  at  noon,  he 
rounded  Breaksea  Sprit,  Harvey's  Bay, 
and  hauled  in  towards  the  coast  to  the 
westward  ;  passed  the  Keppel  island,  and 
anchored  at  Point  Bowen,  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  fresh  water,  as  her  old  stock, 
which  had  been  taken  on  board  at  Fort 
Jackson  during  an  extremely  dry  Reason, 
had  become  putrid.  The  launch,  upon 
her  watering  expedition,  was  driven  fifteen 
miles  to  leeward  of  Port  Bowen,  by  an 
unexpected  gale  of  wind,  and  this  accident 
detained  the  vessel  several  days.  After 
leaving  Port  Bowen,  Capt.  J.  continued  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  the  track  of  our  cele- 
brated but  unfortunate  countryman,  and 
always  ran  down  in  the  day-time  such 
parts  of  the  coast  as  Capt  Cook  had  pass- 
ed by  night,  deriving  thence  an  occasion  of 
describing  places  which  in  Captain  Cook's 
unlimited  extent  of  observation  have  un- 
avoidably escaped"  his  more  minute  jytt 
tention. 

Having  passed  Northumberland  aud 
Cumberland  Islands,  Capt.  J.  made  Whit*. 
Sunday  passage   upon   Wbit-sunday  as 
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Capt.  Cook  had  previously -done  in,  the  En- 
deavour, thirty-five  years  before,  from 
which  circumstance  the  Passage  took  its 
name.  There  is  something  pleasingly 
coincident  in  the  circumstance  of  two 
.British  commanders  having  upon  that  par* 
ticular  day  anchored  in  the  same  remote 
and  unfrequented  spot— the  knowledge  of 
which  brought  to  recollection  the  immor- 
tal Cook,  and  filled  the  mind  with  reve- 
rential awe  and  sympathy. 
-  At  Cape  Sandwich  Capt.  J.  had  com- 
munication with  the  natives,  who  were 
very  friendly,  and  conveyed  fruits  to  the 
vessel.  The  men  are  rather  stouter  than 
the  natives  of  this  southern  part  of  the 
coast ;  but  in  point  of  industry,  or  appa- 
rent, genius,  there  is  scarcely  any  diffe- 
rence. They  have  a  fruit  among  them  in 
shape  and  colour  resembling  the  man- 
gosteen  of  the  East,  and  in  taste  the  Eng- 
lish medlar.  By  the  28th  of  May,  Capt. 
J.  had  proceeded  as  far  as  Capt.  Cook's 
track  extended,  be  having  there  borne 
away,  from  a  consideration  that  the  coast 
beyond  that  Strait  was  an  impracticable 
la&ynnth  In  the  evening  Capt.  J.  hove 
too  off  Turtle  island,  intending  to  ex- 
amine the  coast  to  the  northward  before 
he  went  outside  the  reef;  and  as  the 
inshore  passage  had  never  been  tried,  it 
was  examined  with  the  most  minute  at- 
tention, and  found  to  be  all  clear  a$  far  as 
;the  eye  could  traverse.  By  so  encourag- 
ing a  prospect  Capt.  J.  was  led  to  deter- 
mine on  the  experiment,  and  more  parti- 
cularly so,  from  the  recollection  that 
whenever  Captain  Cook  stood  off  he  had 
mostly  met  with  difficulties. 

From  this  day  (the  29th),  till  the  1st  of 
June,  Capt.  J.'continued  by  day  to  sail 
along  that  unexplored  coast,  and  at  night 
bringing  up  under  the  lee  of  some  rock, 
reef,  or  shoal,  which  were  numberless. 
On  the  night  of  the  30th  of  May,  Capt.  J. 
anchored  under  a  large  group  of  islands, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Flinders* 
Croup.  Ascending  a  high  mountain,  at 
daylight,  lie  examined  the  coast,  and  per- 
ceived a  chain  of  reefs  along  it  as  far  as 
the  eve  could  penetrate.  Weighed,  and 
standing  along  the  coast  close  in  shore,  ar- 
rived at  the  entrance  of  an  amazingly  ex- 
tensive bay,  or  gulph,  at  least  thirty  miles 
in  depth,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Princess  Charlotte  Bay ;  the  land  about 
this  part  of  the  coast  appeared  much  finer 
than  any  other  Capt.  J.  had  seen,  present- 
ing a  fine  green,  moderately  wooded,  and 
bearing  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the 
interior  of  this  (Van  Diemen's  Land) 
island. 

Capt.  J.  found  a  safe  and  dear  passage 
from  three  to  five  mfles-otf  the  shore,  and 
from  seven  to  niue  miles  appeared  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  reef  and  sand  banks  com- 
mencing off  Endeavour  River,  or  rather 
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chain  was  first  discovered. 

On  the  1st  of  June,  at  half  past  twelve, 
the  vessel  fell  in  suddenly  with  a  dark  red 
coloured  water,  which  from  the  vertical 
position  of  the  sun  was  not  perceived  until 
within  fifty  yards,  the  helm  was  instantly 
put  hard  at  port,  and  the  vessel  going 
between  five  and  six  knots,  cleared  a  coral 
shoal  which  had  given  the  red  colour  to 
the  water,  within  the  narrow  distance  of 
ten  yards.  This  danger  was  first  observ- 
ed by  the  captain*  who  was  forwmately  at 
the  mast  head  with  three  seamen,  em- 
ployed for  the  look -out.  Upon  examina- 
tion, the  changed  colour  of  the  water  was 
found  to  have  been  occasioned  by  a  bed  or 
•mushroom  coral  rock,  about  -four 'feet., 
under  water.  The  latitude  of  this  dange- 
rous rock  is  13  deg.  32  min.  5  sec.  9. 
and  the  longitude,  by  lunar  observation, 
143deg.47utni.East. 

On  the  2d,  Capt.  J.  having  passed  the 
unexplored  part  of  the  coast,  fell  into 
Captain  Bligh's  track  in  the  Bounty's 
launch,  and  proceeding  atongr  share,  bad 
an  opportunity*  of*  observing  the  correct- 
ness of  the  charts;  but  notwithstanding 
which,  about  forty  minutes  past  1  P.  M. 
the  brig  grounded  on  a  sand  bank  not  visi- 
ble, on  which  there  was* only  from  nine  to 
twelve  feet  water,  with  upwards  of  ten  fa- 
thoms water  within  a  ship's  length  to  the 
eastward,.  Capt.  J.  sent  an  anchor  out, 
which  unfortunately  came  home,  and  ren- 
dered it  necessary  "to  lighten  the  ship  by 
starting  her  water  over  board,  together 
with  a  quantity  of  luggage.  The  anchor 
was  again  seat  out,  and  fortunately 
held,  and  by  the  exertions  of  the  soldiers 
and  seamen,  Capt .  J.  had  the  happiness  to 
find  his  vessel  afloat  at  half  past  three  the 
same  afterhoon ;  soon  after  which,  came 
to  anchor  and  examined  the  damage, 
which  was  very  trivial,  and  soon  set  to 
rights.  This  shoal  lies  about  two  miles 
and  a  half  west  of  Bolt  Head,  the  sound- 
ings along  that  part  of  t\$  coast  varying 
from  five  to  twenty  fatbmps. 

On  the  6th,  afttT  haling  run  through 
all  the  reefs  laid  down  in  Capt.  Flinders' 
chart,  Capt.  J.  doubled  Cape  York,  and 
found  it  to,  bean  island,  and  not  part  of 
the  main  land,  as  heretofore  supposed. 
Here  the  vessel  anchored  for  the  night, 
and  next  morning  found  one  of  the 
bower  anchors  broke,  which  was  attribu- 
ted to  the  foulness  of  the  ground,  and  was 
the  only  part  where  foul  ground  had  been 
met  with.  This  day  (the  7th)  passed 
through  Torres'  Straits,  on  the  side  called 
Endeavour  Straits,  and  found  from  three 
to  three  and  a  half  fathoms  water  at  about 
half  flood,  which  soundiugs  continued  till 
Within  a  few  miles  of  Booby  Island.  Here 
the  vessel  anchored  for  the  night,  and 
thence  shaped  her  etfurse  for  Itmor,  which 
M  2  OOvlC. 
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she  reached  the  19th,  and  having  refresh- 
ed, sailed  again  on  toe  26th  for  the  island 
"of  Ceylon,  where  she  anchored  in  Colom- 
bo roajte  on  the  24th  of  July. 

We  noticed  in  our  paper  of  last  week, 
the  loss  of  an  infant  during  this  very  criti- 
cal passage,  with  tbe  exception  of  which 
melancholy  occurrence,  Capt.  J,  had  the 
happiness  to  land  the  detachment,  with 
their  lamiHes,  in  a  state  of  health,  which 
from  the  variety  of  climates  and  changes 
of,  atmosphere  passed  through,  tould  not 
havebeen  hoped  for. 

""  f  apt.  J .  recommends  to  commanders  of 
Vessels  going  to  India  by  the  way  of 
^Torres*  Straits,  to  keep  the  land  close 
aboard  from  their  leaving  port  Jackson  or 
Van  Dieman's  Land,  anchoring  at  night, 
as  occasion  may  direct,  when  they  get 
among  the  reefs.  A  continued  chain  of 
sand  banks^  and  shoals  extends  from  Cape 
Grafton,  which  is  in  lat  17  deg.  S.  to 
Caoe  York,  which  is  in  lat.  10  deg.  30  min. 
With  numerous  narrow  passages  no  more 
than  a  mile  wide  from  four  to  fourteen 
miles  off  shore.  This  passage  Capt.  J. 
observes  is  perfectly  safe  to  ships  of 
moderate  draft  of  water,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  two  dangers  which  he  hitherto 
encountered. 

$y  His  Majesty's  armed  wig  Kangaroo, 
fhe  colony  received  an  increase  of  inhabi- 
tants by  forty  male  and  sixty  female  con- 
▼jets ;  but  as  the  male  convicts  were  tbe 
very  worst  of  characters  selected  from  the 
gaol  gang  of  Sydney,  they  had  scarcely 
been  twelve  hours  on  shore  before  several 
of  them  were  committed  to. gaol  for  deprec- 
iations. 

The  resources  of  the  Isle  of  Van  Die- 
are  daily  developing ;  two  harbours 

'  the  bold  and  enterprising  perseverance 
of  an  individual,  in  a  whale-boat,  have 
been  discovered  on  the  bleak  and  western 
shore  of  tlie  isle.— The  southernmost 
Of  those  harbours,  named  port  D*vey,is  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  navigator, 
a*  it  lies  about  nine  miles  to  the  north-, 
ward  of  South  West  Cape ;  and  is  a  most 
excellent  harbour,  divided  into  two  arms 
extending  some  miles  into  the  country.— 
On  the  shores  of  this  harbour  are  great 
quantities  of  the  timber  named  Huon 
Pine— the  superior  value  of  this  wood  for 
every  purposeof  joiner's  and  cabinet  work, 
from  the  closeness,  regularity,  and  beau. 
ty  of  its  grain,  is  generally  acknowledged 
«~4t  will  also  be  eminently  serviceable  in 
building  of  boats,  especially  whale-boats* 
6om  its  lightness,,  buoyancy,  and  inde* 
ttructiWKty  from  worms—it  thus  becomes 
a  valuable  article  to  the  architect,  boat- 
bHAlder,  sod  merchant. 

To  the  northward  of  Port  Davey,  in  lat. 
48  deg.  10  min*  S.  and  longitude  I4S  <feg» 
SO  min.  east,  is  another  harbour  named 
tf  acojuarie  Harbour,  of  very  co*»ider*Hi 


extent,  iato  which  a  rim*  that  rat*  a 
considerable  distance  trough  the  country 
disembogues  itself;  unfortunately  at  a 
small  distance  from  the  month  of  tbe  ban- 
hour,  or  rather  at  the  harbour's  mount,  fc 
a  bar  that  extends  across  its  entrant*, 
having  no  more  than  nine  feet  water  ono- 
it,  which  will  for  ever  render  it  impoaasr 
hie  to  be  navigated  but  by  very  small 
craft:  as  Mr.  M'Carty  is  just  returned 
from  thence  with  a  cargo  of  Huon  Woody 
he  has  favoured  us  with  tbe  following  de- 
scription of  the  harbour  :— 

"Mr.  Printer,— To  gratify  my  09a 
mind  respecting  the  harbour,   and  rirer 
lately  discovered  on  the  west  coast  of 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  known  by  the  name* 
of  Macquarie  Harbour,  and  Gordon  rivets. 
I  for  the  second  time  sailed  in  my  brig 
(the  Sophia)  for  that  harbour.— On  the 
5th  day  we  came  to  anchor  outside  0/  the 
bar  in  seven  fathom  water,  to  wait  for  the 
tide,  as  the  current  runs  at  the  rate  oC 
six  and  seven  knots  an  hour,  and  there 
not  being  more  than  one  and  a  half  fathom 
water  over  the  bar.—Captain  Fcen  con- 
ceiving he  could  make  out  a  channel; 
kept  the  starboard  shore  on  board  close  in 
shore ;  the  soundings  after  passing  the 
bar,  were  seven  fathom,  then  ten;  and  re* 
gularly  decreasing  to  two  fathoms  at  the 
distance  of  twenty  miles  from  the  bar, 
where  we  were  obliged  to  bring  up  5  not 
having  sufficient  water  to  proceed  further. 
From  tbe  entrance  of  the  harbour  we  enr 
countered  shoals  for  the  first  ten  miles, 
having  a  very  narrow  ehannel  between 
them :  we  then  continued  our  course  u  p 
the  harbour  in  a  whale-boat ;  having  a<£ 
vanoed  about  two  miles  further,  we  round 
on  the  northern  shore  a  quantity  of  coal— r 
the  first  we  observed  was  on  the  beach, 
and  washed  by  the  salt  water ;  an  immense 
bed,  but  how  deep  we  could  not  ascertain  j 
on  further  inspection,  we  found  the  batik 
from  the  river  was  nearly  til  coal,  in  strati 
of  six  met  thick,  then  a  few  "feet  strata  of 
day,  and  then  coal  agatft.-^We  much  la- 
mented the  impossibility  of  proceeding  with 
the  brig  to  this  place.  On  the  foUowingda^ 
we  continued  our  course  up  tbe  harbour, 
to  the  erUmnce  of  Gordon  river ;  we  com- 
puted the  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour  to  Gordon  river,  to  be  about  fifty 
miles— pursuing  our  course  up  the  river 
we  arrived  at  the  First  Falls  (similar  to 
tbe  FaHs  of  Derweat),  and  which  we  con* 
slderod  to  be  fifty  miles  further  in  land, 
through,  as  we  supposed,  the  western 
mountains,  as  it  runs  nearly  due  east  from 
the  liarboui'ft  mouth  :  we  then  procured 
our  cargo  by  drifting  the  wood  down 
to  the  brig,  and©*  our  return  down  the 
river,  Capt.  Fees  made  another  attempt  to 
sound  a  passage,  in  wbwh  fo  happily  sue* 
cceded,  so  that  there  is  no  doubt  but  any 
vessel  that  can  cross  :«bo  ba^at  the  «H 
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twee,  may  go  wttbin  half  a  mile  of  the 
Falls,  and  Jay  at  anchor  within,  ten  yards 
of.  the  coal  mine.  —The  mountains  on  the 
northern  shore,  where  the  coal  is,  are 
barxen,  but  the  rest  are  generally  covered 
Krith  myrtle  and  piae. 

Yours,  &c 

PfiNN|S  M'CARTY." 

In  addition  to  the  above  great  discovery 
Of  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  coal,  coal  has 
tmen  found  at  various  places  on  the  isle ; 
and  more  is  likely  to  be  discovered  on 
continuing  our  researches :— »good  slate 
bas  been  found,  and  a  limestone  quarry 
1*33  been  opened  and  worked  within  a 
mile  and  a  half  of  Hobart  town,  the 
mortal-  from  which  is  extremely  good  for 
Jason's  work,  but  -not  so  good  as  shell- 
lune  (which  is  to  be  had  in  the  greatest 
abundance)  for  the-  plaisterer's  use. — For 
the  benefit  of  the  farmer  most  excellent 
inarle  abounds,  everywhere;  and  lime- 
stone has  been  discovered  in  various  parts 
of  the  country.— On  Mr,  Gunning's  beau* 
tUul  estate  at  the  coal  river,  lime,  of  a  very 
good  quality  has  been  made,  and  might  be 
carried  on  to  any,  extent :  —  from,  these 
two  natural  productions,  limestone  and 
marie,  we  derive  immediate  and  future 
advantages:  immediate,  from  the  facility 
ycitK  which  lime  can  be  obtained  for  erect- 
ing buildings,  on  the  newly  settled  farms, 
ajtyd  for  the  improvement  of  the  buildings 
00  the  old; — the  future  advantage  is, 
tl^at  when  the  general,  rich,  and  highly 
-tgrtile  soil  of  the  isle  should  be  exhausted 
by  a  succession  of  crops,  or  a  system  of 
bad  husbandry,  then  the  lime  and  marie 
will  be  manures  of  incalculable  value. — 
But  so  very  rich  and  productive  is  the  soil* 
and  so  genial  the  clime  to  every  species  of 
husbandry,  that  it  will  be  a  loug  series  of 
years  before  recourse  must  be  had  to 
either  one  or  the  other.— These  are  natu- 
ral advantages  the  country  of  Port  Jack- 
son doth  now  possess,  mid  which  will  en- 
able the  agriculturists  of  Van  Dieroen'a 
land  tu  carry  on  their  concerns  with  much 
greater  success  than  the  inhabitants  of 
Port  Jacksou  will  ever -be  euabled  to  do, 
as,  neither  marie  or  limestone  have 
bijberto  been  found  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Blue  Mountains. 

We  cannot  but  highly  applaud  tke.ea* 
terpriaing  mind  of  Mr.U.  M'Catty  in  ex* 
ploriug  these  hnrbonns;  scarce  had  fch* 
discovery  of  them  beea  announced  bj* 
Mr.  Kelly,  tbau  he  resolved  to  visit  them* 
In  his  first  attempt  he  was  so  unfuiv 
tunate  as,  to  lose  his  schooner  at  Port  Da~ 
*ey.  On  his  return  to  Hobart  Towji,  his 
ardour  to  pursue  this  object  was  >tutsub~ 
duedV  although  he  had  met  wath  bo  severe* 
alos*— rising  superior  to*  the  diificiiHtes. 
he  had  eacoaatened,  and  to  thsbazasd* 
and  perils  he  was  likefy  to  meet  with  00% 
tempestuoua,  and  alWs^imknowti  cbasv 
he  again  sailed  m  bis  brig,  and  was  so 


happy  as  to  surmount  every  obstacle-  in  has 
perilous  voyage  >  and  to  return  in  safety 
with  a  valuable  cargo,  as  the  reward  of  hi 
toil. 

A  flood  at  Hawkesbury  has  taken  pkef 
in  consequence  of  the  late  rains,  which  ia 
declared  to  have  been  within  two  feet  of 
the  height  of  the  memorable  flood'  of 
August  1308.  On  Thursday,  the  30tfe 
ultimo,  a  violent  rain  set  in>  and  contir 
nued  without  intei  nwsaiott  the  whole  of 
that  and  the  following  day  and  night*  On* 
Saturday  morning,  the  rise  of  the  rivet 
became  every  where  alarming,  and  those 
who  had  neglected  to  sccuip  their  grays 
upon  the  higher  lands,  became  hopeless  0** 
saving  any  part  of  it,  The  lower,  banfes 
were  inundated  on  Saturday  wofuing.j 
and  at  noon  the  water  in  the  river  ap» 
peared  for  sowe- time  very  nearly  stagnant, 
owing  to  the  branching  out  of  the  eiSus 
into  innumerable  channels  contiguous  t* 
its  sources*  0n  Sunday  morning,  tim 
soene  was  extremely  dreary,  the  settles* 
with  their  families*  had  from  neeesaitp 
abandoned  such  of  their  houses  and  farms 
as  were  Hkely  to  he  inundated,  and.  a 
watery  waste  presented  itself  ou  every 
side,  it  was  fortunate,  however,  that 
the  flood  had  coma  gradually  on,  and  ©yen 
time  for  the  escape  of  those  who  in  la* 
situations  might  otherwise  have  beooaif 
its  victims.  On  Sunday  Bight,  the  watet 
was  at  its  greatest  height,  which,  being 
only  two  feet  less  than  the  August  flood 
Of  1309,  (which  was  eighty-six  feet  ha* 
yond  the  level  of  the  river),  it  happen* 
fortunately,  that  the  sustained  loss  is  tri- 
vial compared  with  what  it  might  have 
been:  at  any  other  time  of  the  year,  for  tha 
uncollected  maize  will  mostly  be  preserve^ 
from  rotting  iitthe  field  by  an  immediate 
pulling  and  drying,  and  the  wheat  that  ha* 
been  sown,  which  cannot  exceed ooe-sixtfc. 
of  the  universal  crop,  is  supposed  not  tot 
be  injured  ^  unless  in  particular  placesv 
where  tl>e  ground  is  itself  washed;  away 
from  local  causes. 

About  six  on  Sunday  evening  the  ehk> 
becamo  evident  at  Richmond,  and  about 
ten  the  water  had  declined  several  inches* 
The  town  of  Windsor  was  filled  with  tba 
unfortunate  wanderers,  and  as  money  i* 
not  very  plentiful  among  the  settlers,  hos- 
pitality was  necessarily  called  in  tosupnjy 
its  place.  The  inhabitants  of  that  settled 
ment  are  habituated  to  miafortnuesiof  thia 
kind,  and  those  who  suffer,,  naturally  looJi 
forward  to  their  fellow  settlers  for  relieli 
in  these  horrible  cases  of  emergency,  aud- 
it is  strange  to  consider  and  to  know,  that 
persons  of  the  most  violent  and  iueoow 
genial  .tempers,  and  dispositions  have? 
upaa.  these*  distressing  occasions  opened 
their  dtavtv  and  conformed  tbemseUea  m 
Ow  aawwierst  of;essouiatcd  beings,.     . 

Several  persons  are  reported  t<>  ha 
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drowned,  but  we  have  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  any  of  these  Reports  are  correct, 
on  the  contrary,  we  hope  they  wfH  prove 
otherwise. 

Of  all  the  floods  that  ever  happened  in 
the  colony,  and  particularly  so  high  as  this 
fcas  been,  less  damage  has  on  the  present 
occasion  been  experienced  ;iu  face  no  pub- 
fie  loss  has  been  sustained,  however  there 
nay- here  and  there  have  been  individual 
sufferers,  for'  it  happens  that  the  month 
of  May  is  the  best  sowing  season  for 
wheat,  but  that  the  latter  fortnight  being 
attended  with  a  succession  of  rains,  little 
towing  has  been  accomplished,  compared 
with  what  it  would  have  been  bad  the 
WRtrtber  been  fine,  in  which  latter  case 
three  parts  of  the  w^eat  crop  would  have 
Men  planted,  instead  of  which  one-sixth 
feat  not  been  sown.  iThat  those  settlers 
who  do  not  sow.  afresh  must  inevitably 
fun  a  great  risk  of  haviftg  no  crop,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  hut  it  is  a  question  at  the 
same-  time,  whether  it  would  not  be  better 
to- sow  afresh  upon  a  land  manured  by  the 
eediments  left  by  the  flood,  than  to  trust 
to  the  chance  of  a  seed  which  may  have 
lost  ks  vegetating  powers  from  excessive 
■mature.  This  is  a  question  to  which 
the  farmer  should  particularly  apply  him- 
self; and  if,  from  experience,  he  should  be 
conscious  that  a  field  of  new  sown  wheat 
ianot  liable  to  injury  from  a  few  days" 
water  laying  upon,  it,  he  will  of  course 
content  himself  with  ridding  the  ground 
of  filth,  and  place  a  soledependance  in  his 
crops ;  but  should  he,  upon  the  other  hand, 
hare  an  extensive  and  very  large  crop  de- 
fending on  the  same  chance,  it  certainly 
would  be  advisable  to  consider  the  case 
Well,  and  rather  to  sow  again  upon  an  im- 
proved strata. (for  the  flood  improves  the 
soil)  than  to  trust  to  the  possibility  of 
a  crop  from  a  seed  that  had  been  satu- 
rated by  extreme  vicissitudes.  The  last 
Hood  of  August  1809,  was  remarkable  for 
-the  loss  of  lives,  and  other  unfortunate 
events ;  there  is  now,  -  however,  sufficient 
-time  to  sow 'the  ground  agaiu,  if  ne- 
cessary; and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say, 
that  the  damage  generally  considered  has' 
lees  less  by  a  vast  calculation  than  if  it 
ted  happened  at  any  other  season  of  the 
year  whatever. 

A  journal  kept  by  the  people  lately  re- 
turned from  Macquarie  island,  of  the 
earthquakes  felt  there,  states  the  first  to 
have  taken  place  on  the  31st  of  October 
last,  at  one  in  the  afternoon,  which  over- 
threw rocks,  and  gave  to  the  ground  the 
motion  of  a  wave  for  several  seconds* 
Several  men  were  thrown  off  their  legs, 
and  one  was  considerably  hurt  by  his  fall, 
but  soon  recovered.  At  two  o'clock  the 
same  afternoon,  another  earthquake  was 
felt,  another  at  four  o'clock,  and  ten 
during  the  night ;  all  of  which  were  ac- 


cbmpanied  with  a  noise  in  the  earth  like 
that  of  distant  thunder ;  the  wind  north- 
ward and  westward.  The  1st  of  Novem- 
ber another  shock  was  felt ;  and  as  the/ 
people  were  employed  in  distant  divisions, 
their  observation  of  the  effects  produced 
by  the  phenomena  was  more  general.  An 
overseer  of  a  gang  states  that  he  witness- 
ed the  falling  of  several  mountains,  and 
the  rocking  of  others,  which  seemed  to 
have  separated  from  the  summit  to  the 
base.  On  the  3d  of  November,  hard  frost 
and  heavy  snow,  two  very  severe  shocks 
were  felt.  The  5th,  9th,'  and  1 1th,  were 
attended  with  the  same  alarming  pheno- 
mena. The  7th,  8th,  and  9th  of  Decent* 
her,  one  was  felt  on  each  day ;  and  also  on 
the  16th  of  January  and  1st  of  April. 
The  first,  which  was  upon  the  31st  of  Oc* 
tober,  was  generally  supposed  to  have  been, 
the  most  alarming.  It  was  preceded  by  a 
clouded  atmosphere,  of  seyen  days  dot* 
ration,  in  the  course  of  which  neither  sun, 
moon,  or  stars  were  seen.  The  people 
were  much  alarmed,  and  expected  nothing 
short  of  the  island's  total  disappearance, 
or  of  being  engulphed  within  its  bowels. 

We  some  time  sinee  mentioned  that  a 
book  had  been  found  on  an  island  in  pit 
near  Torres*  Straits,  intimating  the  loss  of 
the  Eliza,  Captain  Murray,  on  his  passage, 
from  hence  to  Bengal;  and  the  melan- 
choly fact  is  now  confirmed  by  Captain 
Williams,  of  the  Frederick,  by  whom  the 
book  was  found,  giving  *  a  journal  of  pro- 
ceedings of  two  boats  belonging  to  the 
Eliza,  wrecked  the  11th  of  June,  1815.' 

A  monstrous  birth  is  stated  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  city  of  Jypore :  the 
wife  of  a  Bramin,  named  Kishun  Ram, 
had  been  brought  to  bed  of  a  girl  with 
four  faces  and  four  legs.  When  tin's  omi- 
nous circumstance  was  related  to  the 
Raja,  he  instantly  ordered  a  charitable 
donation  to  be  made  to  the  poor,  to  avert 
the  calamity  which  such  an  occurrence 
was  supposed  to  threaten.— Ceylop  Gaz. 

Cinnamon  Stone.— Specimens  of  roclr 
have  lately  beeu  brought  from  Ceylon  tq 
London,  which  consist  of  Schalstones, 
Quartz,  and  Cinnamon- stone.  TheSchaU 
stone  forms  the.  principal  constituent,  and 
possesses  all  the  characters  of  that  variety* 
whieh  is  found  in  the  Bannat  of  Temes-r 
war.  The  Quartz  is  regularly  distributed, 
aud  without  any  appearance  of  crystalliza- 
tion. The  Cinnamon-stone  is  in  grains,- 
and  distributed  throughout  the  mass  5  but' 
very  few  of  these  grains  exhibit  any  traces 
of  a  crystalline  form,  and  in  those  in 
whieh  any  appearance  of  that  form  can 
be  discerned,  it  is  extremely  imperfect. 
The  difference  between  the  Ceylon  roett 
and  that  which  is  found  in  the  Batmat, 
which  contains  the  Cinnamon-stone,  is* 
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tUat  the  former  contains  Quartz,  instead 
ef  blue  calcareous  spar,  which  constitute* 
one  of  the  Ingredients  in  the  other.  , 

Mr.  J.  A.  Pope,  translator  of  the  Ardl 
Viraf  Nameh,  proposes  to  publish  by  sub- 
scription, the  Maritime  Philology  of  Hin- 
dustan, comprising  a  dictionary  of  all  the 
sea-  terms  used  by  the  nations  of  Bengal, 
ss  well  as  those  of  Western  India  :  with 
their  derivations,  and  from  whence  adopt- 
ed ;  with  most  of  the  proper  names  in 
Arabic,  Gnzeratee,  Concanee,  and  in  the 
common  jargon  of  Hindustan,  in  Chinese, 
and*  many  in  Malabare  and  Malayese  ; 
with  a  dissertation  on  the  present  state 
of  Arabian,  Indian,  Chinese,  and  Malay 
Navigation;  and  notices  respecting  all 
the  maritime  tribes.  The  work  will  in- 
dtide,  besides  the  sea-terms  and  phrases, 
niany  geographical  and  commercial  terms 
and  descriptions.  To  which  will  be  pre- 
fixed a  dissertation  on  the  poems  sung 
and  recited  by  all  the  maritime  tribes  of 
Arabia  and  India. 

A  Malay  officer  at  Calpentyn  has  at- 
tained the  great  age  of  115.  He  paid  his 
*espects  to  his  Excellency  the  Governor 
in  1814,  when  upon  a  tour  of  inspection. 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  aged  per- 
4<uis  at  three  stations  on  Ceylon  : 
f»  of  70  years  of  age, 
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We  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  wit- 
nessed such  heavy  rains  as  have  fallen  U. 
the  course  of  the  list  three  months.  Let- 
ters from  Attepitia  state  that  the  rains  in, 
the  interior  have  been  .extremely  heavy, 
and  that  the  rivers  have  in  consequence 
risen  to  an  astonishing  height.  The  in- 
undation has  been  so  great  as  to  sweep . 
away  large  forest  trees,  and  carry  the/» . 
down  the  adjacent  .torrents  with  incon- 
ceivable rapidity.  Branches  have  bees* 
seen  rising  above  the  surface  of  the  water 
to  the  height  of  thirty  feet.— Ceylon.        , 
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Two  very  fine  hirds  of  paradise  were 
lately  brought  to  Madias  by  n  greiuleumu 
lately  arrived  fittni  the  Molucca*.  They 
are,  wc:  believe,  the  firs  I  living  *p  nine  us 
of  litis  very  beautiful  bird  which  have  hvm 
seen  here,— Madras. 

Jl  February  lasi  an  American  vas- 

•  Mhi.  About  ;J00    mites    from    the 

And  7 On  from  Madeira,  pn  stained 

•tfaduokeiu severe us it'  it  had 

*V    TJw  captain  rounded 

Nuud  no  bottom*    On 

the  cause  was  es* 

very   violent  for 


Thermometer  at  the  Colombo  Library*  , 
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In  the  press  and  speedily  will  he  pub- 
lished, on  superfine  wove  paper,  hot 
pressed,  in  4 to.  price  j£l  Is.  extra  board?. 


(jfen  -    j£  : 


Reaou\  being  a  paral- 
lel drawn  between  the  two  intended 
Chinese  dictionaries,  by  the  Rey.  Robert 
Morrison  and  Antonio  Montucei,  L.L.D; \ 
together  with  Morrison's  Horse  Sinicae,  '*• 
new  edition,  with  the  text,  containing 
above  lOUO  diameters- of  the  popular 
Chinese  primer,  San  ise  King.  - 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS.  ■*•> 

An  Historical  Account  of  the  Rise  and 
HroLTetis  of  the  IS  en  gal  Native  Infantry,, 
from  its  firrit  Formation  ;  together  with 
a  Detail  of  the  Senices  on  which  ifc^ 
several  Battalions  have  been  employe^ 
during  tliat  Period,  By  the  late  Captaiif 
John  Williams,  of  the  Invalid  Establish- 
ment of  the  Ben gal  Army.    With  plates. 


n 


fttun   Calcutta, 
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ftict  £2.  ^8. 

The  Colonies,  awl  the  present  AteeH- 
can  RevohitTon.  Translated  from  the 
French  of  M.  0e  Tradt,  formerly  Arch* 
iBstiop  of  MaWnes.  8vo.  12s.  boards. 
•  The  History  of  the  British  Retotntiofl  ; 
ibcording  a!l  the  Events  connected  with 
that  Transaction  m  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  down  to  the  Capsulation  of 
limerick  In  WiM,  tn  the  last  of  these 
Kingdoms  rndasive.  By  George  Moore-, 
Esq.  1  vol.  8vo.  14s. 

Lalla  Rookh,  an  Oriental  Romance.  By 
Thomas  Moore,  Esq.  1  vol  4to.  £2.  2s, 

Also,  Illustrations  to  the  'Poem,  en- 
ffeved  by  Charles  Heath,  from  paintings 
byR.WestaH,  R.A,   Price  £\.  5s. 

Manfred,  a  Drama.  By  the  Right  Hon. 
Lord  Byron.    8ro.  5s.  6a\ 

Travels  in  Asia  Minor  and  Greece,  or 
aft  Account  of  a  Tout  made  at  the  ex- 
panse of  tiie  Society  of  DHettanti.  By  ft. 
Chandler,  D;D.  Fellow  of  Magdalen  CoU 
lege,  and  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 
Jk  uew  edition,  2to1s.  4to,j£2.  10.-  ■ 
-  Malthus  on  Population  ;  a  new  edition 


wfth  couswCMMd  liM9fton&  '8  vote.  9wl 
£\.  Hfe.  The  oddfctons  may  be  had 
separate,  f  voh  *0*s%  §».  (M. 

The  Edinburgh  Jtariew,  or  Critical 
Journal.    No.  LV, 

Spurzheim  on  Insanity,  royal  8vo.  U*» 
'  Harrington  andOrmond,  by  Miss  Edge- 
worth,  3  vols.  f2mb.  £1.  Is, 

France.by  Lady  Morgan,  4toJf2.12s.ML 

Loss  or  the  American  Brig  Commerce* 
wrecked  on  the  Western  Coast  of  Africa 
in  1815  ;  with  an  Account  of  Tombucto*, 
and  the  hitherto  undiscovered  great  City 
of  Wassanah.  By  James  Riley,  late  Mas- 
tier  and  Supercargo.     1  vol.  4to.  £\.  i$tm 

IN  TUB  PRESS. 

The  transactions  of  the  Literary  So- 
ciety of  Bombay,  Vol.  1. 4to, 

An  Encyclopedia  Metropolitana,  or 
TJniversal  Dictionary  of  Knowledge,  on  a* 
original  plan,  is  in  preparation  ;  it  wift 
form  24  volumes,  4to.  with  a  25th  oC 
Index,  and  be  published  In  half- volume*. 

Rob  Roy  *  a  Novel  In*  vote,  By  the 
Author  of  Waverly,  &c. 
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CALCUTTA. 

THE  UKHBARS. 

Our  present  Ukhbars  contain  some  de- 
tails of  the  proceedings  at  the  court  of 
Kabool.  On  the  22d  Nov.  the  Prince 
Kamran  had  again  written  to  his  father 
tike  King,  expressing  his  surprise,  that  his . 
Majesty  had  not  yet  taken  advantage  of  his 
previous  communications,  on  the -subject 
of  the  kiugdom  of  ka«;  and  urging  him 
to  repair  to  Khurasan,  which,  from  the 
distracted  state  of  the*  government,  and 
the  weak,  and  imperfect  admiuistratkm 
of  too  governor  of  Futteh  Utee  Shah, 
m  well  as  the  ready  disposition  of  the 
jpaople,  to  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of 
the  King,  offered  an  easy  conquest,  and 
tunsequent  means  of  extending  bis  royal 
dominions,  on  the  western  frontier  of 
Kabool.  Independently  of  these  favour* 
gift  circumstances,  there  was  another 
which  wouhi  contribute  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  design.  The  mal-con- 
tents,  who  had  collected  under  Jhe  stand- 
ard of  Mohomed  Uesa's  widow,  have 
considerably  increased  in  numbers,  and 
tave  made  repeated  applications  to  the 
ftince,  to  trtvite  Muhmood  Shah  to  the 
conquest  of  Kborasan,  against  the  ruler 
of  which  their  fory  sUll  continues  kin- 
dled ;  and  on  whom  they  have  sworn  to 
avenge  the  death  of  their  chief.  Muh- 
mood, in  consennenee  of  these  pressing 
solkWloai  on  1b»  pK*  of  tne  Prince, 


had,  at  first,  resolved  to  proceed  in  par- 
son ;  but  on  the  remonstrances  of  Futtftfc 
Khan,  his  Vizier,  and  on  account  of  the 
dangerous  predominance  of  the  Sikhs,  in 
the  direction  of  Cashmere*-  which  re- 
quired his  presence  to  itotoretraoguillity, 
his  Majesty  determined  to  postpone  the 
expedition  to  the  ensuiug  year  y  and,  at 
present,  to  dispatch  ten.  thousand  chosen 
troops,  with  a  sufficient  supply  from  hi* 
treasury  to  Khorasan,  to  enable  bis  son 
to  commence  hostilities  immediately. 
After  these  arrangementa  the  King 
marched  with  his  entire  ajaoy  toward* 
Peshawur,  to  punish  the*  aggressions  of 
the  Sikhs,  and  to  frustrate  the  design* 
which  Runjeet  Singh  entertains  agaius$ 
that  portion  of  his  dominions. 

In  the  Ukhbars  that  advert  to  Rurjjtu* 
Singh's  movement*  it  is  stated,  that  has* 
rag  quitted  Noorpoor,  in  the  beginning  of 
last  month,  he  had  arrived  at  Khot  Kangu 
rah,  where  he  was  very  eordialty  recoreoi 
by  the  Rajah  :  a  salut&was  fired  from  the 
fort  on  his  entry ;  but  that  basing  subse- 
quently attempted,  to  proceed  on  his  wav 
to  Cashmere,  his  army  experienced  sucn 
severe  loss,  from  the  intense  cold,  and 
the  unusual  quantity  of  snow,  which  has; 
fallen  this  year  in  that  part  oi  the  couju* 
try,  that  he  was  obliged  to  fait  back  on 
Khot  Kan$rah,  and  wait  till  the  wcathef 
permitted  his  further  progress. 

From  Choice  Muhesur,  we  learn  thai 
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tuePeshwa's  Vakeel  had  cautioned  Mul- 

her  Rao  of  the  dangerous  consequences 

to  which  he  was  rendering  himself  and 

his  country  liable,  by  abetting  the  depre- 
dations   of    the   Pindaris,  and    Mulhar 

Rao  had,  in  reply,  intimated,  that  he  had 

already  issued  orders  to  Ameer  Khan,  to 

send  reinforcements  from  the  division  of 

the  army  under  his  coinnmod,  to  act  in 
concert  with  the  forces  of  the  Peshwa. 
While  the  Maharaja  whs  engaged  in  these 
deliberations,  a  Vakeel  from  the  camp  of 
the  Pindaris  reached  the  Court,  and 
communicated,  that  Ihe  British  troops 
had  taken  up  their  position  at  Tlrarbhoor 
Ghat  (pass) ;  and  that  a  body  of  the  Pin- 
daris amounting  to  7,000,  had  fallen  in - 
tf^heir*j|ear,  with  the  We*  of  cutting  off 
supplies,  harrasaing  the  troops,  and  seiz- 
in* 011  toqcbagfage  and  ammunition : 
while  5,000Mu«*d<occapied  their  front, 
threatening,  but  -evading  a  general  en- 
gagement. In» a  subsequent  part  of  the 
Ukfrbars  it  i*  stated  that  another  horde  of 
these*  freebooters,  about  4,000  in  num- 
ber, had  crossed  the  Nerbudda  river,  and 
proceeded  to  Guzerat. 


The  following  ordinance  passed  by  the 
Governor  General  in  Council  in  March 
last,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  every 
son  of  irregularity  of  servants,  not 
amounting  to  crime,  is  comprehended  in 
its  provisions,  and  that  individuals  and 
ftmiftes  can  have  redress  if  they  substan- 
tiate their  grievance.  The  ordinance  has 
been  followed  by  the  Magistrates  of  Cal- 
cutta since  its  first  promulgation.  A  case 
of  not  very  uncommon  occurrence  came 
before  the  Police  lately.  A  Khansaman 
bad  been  in  the  habit  of  serving  two 
masters,  and  receiving  wages  from  both. 
One  gentleman  was  accustomed  to  dine 
fearly,  and  the  Khidmntgars  waited  on  him 
46  tea  in  rbe  evening.  But  one  day  a  few 
friends  having  called  upon  him,  he  order- 
fed  dinner  in  the  evening.  The  Khansa- 
lnan  was  net  to  be  found,  and  on  inquiry 
'  ft  was  discovered  that  he  was  engaged  at 
*  Ihe  house  of  his  second  master.  The  fact 
being  proved,  he  was  sentenced,  in  con- 
formity with  the"  ordinance,  to  imprfeon- 
'  ment  and  hard  labour  for  two  months. 

?  And  whereas  domestic  servants  of  every 
(description,  have  an  easy  and  speedy  mode 
of  redress  for  any  assaults  or  violence 
committed  against  them  by  their  masters 
or  mistresses,  under  an  ordinance  regis- 
tered in  the  aforesaid  Supreme  Court,  on 
the  eleventh  day  of  November,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1814;  and  for  the  recovery 
of  their  wages  in  the  Court  of  Commis- 
sioners for  the  recovery  of  small  debts  ; 
but  their  masters  and  mistresses  have  no 
tribunal  at  present  to  appeal  to  against 
them  for  any  wilful  miscarriage,  ill  be- 
haviour, insolence,  or  neglect  of  duty. 
And  whereas  many  complaints  arise  of 
Asiatic  Journ*—No.  I9t 
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such  miscarriage,  ill  behaviour,  insolence, 
and  neglect  of  duty,  aud  of  the  want  of 
lawful  means  to  redress  the  same  ;  and 
it  is  thought  by  us  just  and  reasonable, 
and  that  it  will  tend  to  preserve  the  good 
order  and  civil  government  of  the  town  of 
Ca'cutta  and  the  said  nettlemeut  of  Fort 
William,  if  a  suitable  remedy  be  provided, 
against  the  said  grievances. 

Be  it  therefore .  further  ordained  that 
it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  any 
two  Justices  of  the  Peace,  acting  in  ana 
for  the  town  of  Calcutta  and  settlement 
of  Fort  William  aforesaid,  upon  complaint 
made  to  them  against  any  ineuial  servant 
employed  in  or  about  the  house  or  out- 
house, or  in  or  about  the  stables  or  coach- 
houses of  any  persou  in  Calcutta  and  the 
settlement  of  Fort  William  aforesaid,  of 
and  concerning  any  miscarriage,  ill  be- 
haviour, insolence,  or  neglect  of  duty,  in 
such  service,  or  towards  his,  h*r,  or  their 
respective  masters  or  mistresses,  to  take 
cognizance  of  such- complaint,  to  issue 
their  warrants  for  bringing  the  party  or 
parties  complained  of  before  them,  to  hear 
the  said  parties,  -  to  examine  witnesses, 
and  having  taken  in  writing  the  substance 
of  the  complaint,  defence,  and  evidence, 
to  acquit  or  convict  the  persons  or  persons 
so  accused  ;  and  in  case  of  conviction,  ro 
adjudge  the  party  so  convicted  to  im- 
prisonment in  the  Aouse  of  correction  of 
the  town  of  Calcutta  and  settlement  of 
Fort  William  aforesaid,  -there  to  be  kept 
to  hard  labour  for  a  time  not  exceeding 
two  months,  or  to  imprisonment  in  the 
common  goal  of  the  said  town  of  Calcutta 
aod  settlement  of  Fort  William,  for  such 
time  not  exceeding  two  months,  and  by 
warrant  under  their  hands  and  seals  to 
commit  the  said  offender  or  offenders  ac- 
cordingly to  their  said  respective  sen  * 
tences. 

Moira, 

N.  B.  Edmonstone,  - 

Archb.  Seton, 

G.  DOWDE8WEIX. 
Read  and  published  this  23d  March,  1816. 
A.  Mactibr,  Reading  Clerk. 
C.  M.  Kickettb,  Chief  Sec.  to  Gotfi 

Calcutta,  December  2lst,  181<fc 
court  martial. 

Extract  from  the  proceedings  of  a  Ge- 
neral Court  Martial,  assembled  at  Fort 
William,  in  obedience  to  General  Orders 
of  the  6th  instant,  and  held  by  a  virtue 
of  a  warrant  from  his  Excellency  the  Earl 
of  Moira,  K.  G.  Commander-  in-Chief  of 
aH  the  Forces  in  India,  under  date  tfia 
6th  of  December,  1816.— Fort  William, 
Monday,  9th  of  December,  1816. 

President. — Lieot-CoIouelG.  Richards, . 
22d  Native  Regiment. 

Judge  Advodtte.-Lieut.-Col.  C.  Fagon, 
Judge  Advocate  Genera*. - 

CHARGEs.^ittM(Btn**nTgeimj  Cbain- 
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ton,  4  th  Volunteer  Battalion,  placed  in 
arrest  by  the  order  of  bis  Excellency  the 
Right  Hon.  the  Commander-in-Chief,  on 
the  following  Charges : 

1st.  For  scandalous  conduct  at  Sou- 
rabaya,  on  the  1st  of  August,  1816,  in 
having  gone  to  a  public  billiard-room  in 
a  state  of  intoxication,  behaving  in  a 
manner  unbecoming  a  gentleman,  and 
wantonly  and  grossly  insulting  Captain 
Drury. 

2d.  For  contempt  of  authority  on  the 
same  occasion,  in  refusing  to  obey  the  or- 
ders of  his  superior  officer,  Lieut.  Dwyer, 
who  had  desired,  that  he  would  consider 
himself  under  arrested  return  to  his  home. 
3d.  For  conduct  unbecoming  an  officer 
and  a  gentleman  on  the  above  mentioned 
dates,  and  for  contempt  of  authority,  in 
grossly  abusing,  threatening,  and  resist- 
ing Lieutenant  and  Adjutant  Christie, 
when  communicating  to  him  the  orders  of 
bis  commanding  officer. 

By  order  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief. 

(Signed)  Jas.  Nicol, 
Act.  Adj.-Gen.  of  the  Army. 
Adjutant  General's  office. 

Presidency  of  Fort  William,  29th  Of 
November. 

Sentence.— The  Court  having  delibe- 
rately weighed  the  evidence  before  it, 
finds  the  prisoner  guilty  of  the  charges 
exhibited  against  him,  and  sentences  him 
to  be  cashiered. 

The   Court   at    the  same  time   begs 
strongly  to  recommend  him  to  the  mercy 
of  his  Excellency  the  Commander-in-Chief. 
Approved  and  Confirmed. 
(Signed)  Moira. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  agrees  ful- 
ly in  the  consideration,  (apparent  on 
the  proceedings)  which  have  induced  the 
Court  to  intercede  for  lenity  in  this  case* 
— The  sentence  is  accordingly  remitted  : 
but,  as  it  would  be  unsafe,  that  Hospital 
Patients  should  be  left  to  the  treatment  of 
a  person  subject  to  sudden  aberrations  of 
mind,  the  Commander-in-Chief  will 
make  an  application  to  the  Governor-Ge- 
neral in  Council,  for  putting  Mr.  Comp- 
ton  on  the  pension  list. 
By  commantt,  (Signed)  C.  J.  Dovu. 

Lieut.  CoL  JST.  S. 
Assist.-Sorg.  Compton,  is  to  be  releas- 
ed from  arrest  on  the  publication  of  this 
Order  at  Barrackpore. 
Jas.  Nicol, 

Act.  Adj.-Gen.  of  the  Army. 


^Calcutta.  EJUET, 

America  and  Portugal ;  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  indulgence  will  be  generally  ex- 
tended to  all  foreigners.  The  restrictions 
against  the  exportation  of  saltpetre  to 
China  remain  in  force. 


The  price  of  saltpetre  is  said  to  have 
risen  so  high  as  nine  rupees  a  maund 
within  the  last  two  or  three  days,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  immense  purchases  by 
Americans  and  Portuguese,' the  Supreme 
Government  having  taken  off  the  restric- 
tion which  prevented  the  exportation  toy 
sea  or  that  article  except  on  vessels  be*  ' 
longing  to  British,  subjects,  m  favour  of 


The  following  extract  from  a  letter, 
communicating  the  loss  of  the  ship  Bri- 
tish Hero,  from  England,  and  last  from 
Madras,  contains  the  particulars  of  that 
disastrous  event. 

"  CMttagnng,  Nov.  10,  1816.— From 
the  time  we  left  Madras  to  the  day  of  the 
fatal  accident,  we  had  uncommon  fine 
weather  with  light  variable  winds,  chiefly 
N.  E.  From  the  3 1st  of  October  we  con- 
tinued sailing  along  shore,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  laud  and  sea  breezes,  and  with, 
the  assistance  of  the  currents  gained  fast 
to  the  northward.  At  noon  on  the  3d  of 
November  were  in  lat.  19  •  29'  N  the 
weathemmost  of  the  Broken  Islands  bear- 
ing N.  0  W.  £  VV.  the  extremes  to  the 
southward  S.  £  E.  off  shore  about  nine- 
leagues.  About  noon  the  sea  breeze  com^ 
menced,  when  we  stood  to  the  northward, 
supposing  from  the  Directory,  and  the 
various  charts  on  board,  that  there  were 
not  any  dangers  near  us.  At  half-past  six, 
p.  M.  going  at  the  rate  of  four  knots  an " 
hour,  fine  clear  weather  and  smooth 
water ;  the  westernmost  of  the  Broken 
Islands  then  bearing  N.  W.  6  N.  middle 
Island  North — nearest  distance  7  miles  ; 
the  extremes  to  the  southward  S.  E.  6  6. 
distance  from  the  main  land  about  20 
miles,  sounded,  no  ground,  3  fathoms  ; 
turned  the  hands  up  to  put  the  ship  about, 
when  in  the  act  of  putting  the  helm  down 
she  struck  abaft  upon  a  sunken  rock,  an<| 
instantly  shipped  the  rudder.  The  shock 
was  so  slight,  that  at  the  moment  we  did 
not  conceive  she  had  sustained  any  seri- 
ous damage,  but  to  my  surprise,  on  sound- 
ing the  well,  found  four  feet  water.  All 
.  hands  were  instantly  at  the  pumps,  but 
in  half  an  hour  she  gained  upon  us  three 
feet.  A  little  after  seven  I  went  down  into 
the  magazine,  arid  found  the  water  gush- 
ing in  very  fast  from  the  heel  of  the  stern- 
post,  and  there  being  then  eight  feet  water 
in  the  hold,  hoisted  out  the  launch,  and 
made  every  preparation  for  leaving  the 
ship,  finding  no  hopes  of  keeping  her 
afloat  long.  At  eight  lowered  down  ajl 
tbeboats,  observing  her  to  be  gradually 
sinking,  and  at  ten  quitted  the  ship,  the 
water  being  then  up  to  her  cabin  dec*, 
kept  close  to  her,  and  at  midnight  had  the 
mortification  of  seeing  her  go  down  in 
about  eighteen  fathoms  water,  distance 
.about  fourteen  miles,  as  near  as  circum- 
stances would  admit  of  our  jwjgmg,  froni 
the  main  land.  We  immediately  deter- 
mined on  making  the  best  of  our  way  for 
this  place,  with  only  a  small  quantity  of 
.  bread  and  a  little  water,-  which  subsisted 
us  from  the  3d  to  the  9th,.— I  am  sorry  to 
say  the  Gig*  is  nftt.yet  arrived  $— she  sc- 
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prated  or  the  evening  of  the  5th  ;  but  as 
she  is  well  manned  and  armed,  I  am  iu 
hopes  of  seeing  her  to-morrow,  unless 
they  have  lauded  on  the  Aracan  coast.  To 
Dr.  McCrae  and  other  European  inbabi? 
tants  of  this  place,  myself  and  passengers 
and  crew  must  ever  be  grateful  for  their 
hospitality  and  readiness  to  render  us 
every  assistance  and  comfort  our  unfor- 
tunate situation  could  require, — Ind.  Gaz. 

Calcutta  Gazette,  Jan.  2,  1817.— The 
whole  uufortunate  persons  cast  away  on 
the  isiaud  of  Prepans  have  now  reach- 
ed town.    The  officers  and  men  of  his 
Majesty's  76th,  arc  in  a  much  better  con- 
dition than  co  dd  have  bei*n  pre-supposed 
from  l<n»k;  )4?  r»  the  privations  which  they 
haveutiil-i-  oue.    Seven  or  eight  casual* 
ties  occurred  on  board  the  Nearchus  and 
George  ;  chiefly  irom  lie  debilitating  ef- 
fects of  col  I  oh  the  worn  out  frames  of 
old  soldiers  ;  aud  from  the  shock  caused 
by,  a  sudden  ch:inge  from  want  to  compa- 
rative plenty     We  are  however  glad  to 
hear,  tiat  among  the  survivors,  the  sick 
list  is  far  from  numerous.     Having  been 
Hisaiv  >iuted  In  the  expectations  which  we 
entertained,  of  obtaining  a  connected  and 
detailed  narrative  of  the  sufferings  of  this 
detachment,  diirng  its  dreary  sojourn  on 
thK  desert  spot,  and  of  the   means  by 
which  a  no  loug  contrived  to  support  ex- 
istence, we  must  be  contented  with  pre- 
senting to  our  readers  the  few  circum- 
stances which  we  have  been  able  to  pick 
up  during  casual  conversations.     When 
the  party  lauded,  a  bag  and  a  half  of  rice 
inajde  up  the  whole  stock  of  their  provi- 
sions.   It  was  clear  that  this. would  go  no 
long  way  to  feed  above  a  hundred  and  six- 
ty persons.   Measures  were  therefore  soon 
taken  for  exploring  the  island,  and  disco- 
vering its  natural  products.    The  party 
sept  interior  returned  in  three  days,  and 
brought  the  welcome  tidings  of  its  having 
found  a  more  healthy  place  of  encamp- 
ment,  abounding  in  much  purer  water 
than  auy  yet  procured.  Thither  the  whole 
of  the  Europeans  repaired.    The  lascars 
and  other  natives  however,  formed  a  dis- 
tinct colony ;  and  as  afterwards  appeared, 
fared  better  than  their  late  companions, 
having  accidentally  fallen  in  with  a  part 
qi  the  shore,  to  which  numbers  of  turtle 
resorted.    The  eggs  of  these  animals  af- 
forded them  a  safe  and  excellent  repast. 
The  Europeans  less  fortunate,  at  first  had 
no  other  means  of  support  than  shell*fi*b, 
jungle  berries,  and  a  species  of  large  rat, 
which  burrowed  near  the  shore.    These 
were  killed  in  the  fpllowing  manner.  Du- 
ring the  moon  light  nights,  when  they  used 
to  resort  lo  the  sea  side  in  search  of  food 
they  were  knocked  down  on  the  sand  by 
parties,,  who  silently  lay  in  wait  for  them. 
As  time  sliped  on,  new  resources  suggest 
ed  themselves.  Of  these  the  most  produc- 
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tive  was  a  weir,  or  inctosuve  formed  of 
two  walls  with  a  centrical  wattled  work, 
for  catching  fish.  The  fish  came  in  with 
the  tide,  and  were  left  against  the  walls 
of  the  weir  as  the  water  ebbed.  This 
scheme  did  not  prove  very"  successful  ex- 
cept during  the  spring  tides.  The  men 
encouraged  by  the  cheering  example  of 
their  officers,  whom  they  saw  sharing 
without  murmur  all  their  hardships,  kept 
up  their  spirits  wonderfully,  and  patient- 
ly waited  for  that  relief  which  they  hoped 
must  soon  come  to  their  aid.  The  bit- 
terest part  of  their  sufferings  consisted  in 
the  repeated  disappointment  of  their 
hopes.  More  than  once  a  ship  hove  in 
sight,  and  after  getting  so  dose  to  the 
shore,  that  her  crew  could  be  plainly  per- 
ceived  on  the  deck,  again  stood  ont  for 
sea ;  as  if  in  mockery  of  the  poor  men 
whose  eyes  were  eagerly  bent  to  her  for 
deliverance.  In  one  case  they  followed 
the  vessel  during  the  whole  day  as  she 
coasted  the  island  ;  and  when  exhausted 
by  fatigue  were  at  length  forced  by  the  ap- 
proach of  night  to  give  up  the  vain  pur- 
suit. At  another  time  a  ship  sent  off  a 
boat,  which  came  so  near  to  the  land, 
that  she  seemed  as  if  almost  entering  one 
of  its  creeks,  and  then  without  apparent 
cause  suddenly  dashed  into  deep  water. 
It  is  difficult  to  account  for  these  repeated 
disappointments  on  any  other  supposition, 
than  that  the  crews  of  the  vessels  felt 
alarmed  at  the  red  coats,  and  other  mili- 
tary shew  of  the  Highlanders.  At  last  the 
Nautilus  appeared,  aud  fortunately  put  a 
period  to  tbe  distress  of  the  sufferers 
when  want,  disappointment,  and  de- 
jection, had  equally  exhausted  their  minds 
and  bodies,  and  produced  an  unspeakable 
degree  of  depression. 

We  formerly  said,  that  the  wide  range 
of  the  epidemic  precluded  the  possibility 
of  its  being  originally  referred  to  any  pure- 
ly local  causes.  Neither  can  the  crowd- 
ing together -of  the  troops  be  supposed 
mainly  to  assist  its  operations.  For  not 
alone  the  soldiers  and  their  families— who 
from  being  promiscuously  huddled  toge- 
ther, would  be  most  liable  to  infection 
if  any  such  existed  were  subject  to  the  dis- 
ease, but  persons  of  every  rank  indiscrimi- 
nately, dviliansand  officers,  fixed  residents 
at  tbe  stations,  and  mere  casual  visitors  have 
suffered.  In  one  case  a  gentleman  and  his 
wife  arrived  the  one  day  in  perfect  health 
at  Cawnpore,  and  next  morning  they  were 
both  on  a  sick  bed.  Thus  it  has  been  in 
almost  every  family ;  and  although  among 
the  higher  classes  the  deaths  have  not 
been  very  numerous,  tbe  suffering  has 
been  great  aud  distressing.  At  Allaha- 
bad, the  mortality  has  not  been  so  great. 
Tbe  troops  have  removed  from  tbe  Fort' 
to  teats  pitched  in  a  tope,  in  a  healthy 
situation  three  miles  distant :  a  measure* 
»  2 
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of  which  the  good  effects  were  very  soon 
apparent  in  the  check  given  to  the  disease. 
The  number  of  sick  in  the  battalion  com- 
jx>sed  of  flank  companies  was  in  the  mid- 
dle of  this  month  nearly  two  hundred.  . 
Up  to  the  19th  inst.  the  deaths  had  been 
twenty-one.  Both  at  Cawii pore  and  this 
station,  th/  fever  is  a  remittent  Of  a  very 
violent  type,  frequently  running- Rs  course 
in  three  or  four  days  y  and  producing  a 
deep  yellow  suffusion  of  the  skin,,  as  in 
the  yellow  fever  of  North  America  and  the 
Wesj  Indies.  We  sincerely  hope  that  the 
cold  season,  which  is  now  rapidly  steal- 
ing ou  will,  by  restoring  the  air  to  its  usu- . 
al  wholesome  condition,  re-establish  the 
fie^  of  the  troops* 

.  On  Saturday  la>t  an  information  exhi- 
bited by  the  Attorney  General  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  a  charity,  directed  by 
will  of  the  late  Major-Geueral  Claude 
Martin,  was  heard  before  the  Supreme 
Court  iu  its  equitable  jurisdiction.  The 
testator  by  his  will  had  directed  that  a 
charitable  institution  for  the  good  of  the 
town  of  Calcutta,  should  be  carried  into 
effect  by  Government  or  the  Supreme 
/Court ;  and  had  appropriated,  in  the  first 
instance,  two  lacs  of  rupees  for  that  pur- 
jk>ae*  ',A  .further  sum  of  one  hundred  and 
*  fifty  thousand  rupees  was  also  directed  to 
be  paid  for  the  same  purpose,  if  sufficient 
*houl4  .remain,  after  providing  for  pen- 
sions and  oj  her  charitable  establishments 
at  Luckuow,  Lyons  and  Cbandernagore. 
A  seeming  discretion  was  left  by  the  will, 
in  respect  to  the,  precise  nature  of  the  in- 
stitution to  be  established  at  Calcutta  5 
but,  in  as  mu  h  as  it  appeared  by  the 
whole  te  or  of  the  instrument  that  a 
school  was  the  object  contemplated  by  the 
testator,  and  which  he  desired  should  be 
called  "  La  Martiuier,"  the  court  by 
it*  decree,  directed  that  the  charity  should 
IfegBtabtished, as  conformable  as  possible, 
to  the  intentions  of  the  testator';  and 
schemes  are  to  be  laid  before- the  master 
for  carrying  the  institution  into  effect. 
The  school*  will  provide  for  the  education 
of  poorchibren-of  both  Hexes,  and*  for 
their  marriage  and  advancement  in  life; 
and  the  special  directions  in  the  will  for 
commemorating, the  name  of  the  founder 
of  this  charity  will  be  attended  to*  in  the 
scheme  which  may  be  adopted.— Oct.  3  1, 

'  On  the  night  of  Wednesday  the  24th  of 
Sept,  a  set  qf  jewels,  amounting  in  value 
to  nearly  fifteen  thousand  rupees,  was 
stolen  from  the  house  of  Geueral  Stafford, 
in  Garden  Reach,  by  a  female  sweeper, 
named  Lichmuu.  The  mode  in  which 
the  thief  was  discovered  is  singular,  as 
we  wing  how  little  is.  required  to  awaken 
$e  auspicious  of  .a-vigilant  poMoe,  and  of 


what  slender  evidence  h  may  frequently 
avail  itself  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
ends  of  public  justice.     It  appears  that 
the  thief,  fearing  discovery,  had  left  the 
usual  highway  raid,  and  taken  to  some 
jungle,  in  which  she  was  observed  by  a 
woman  named  Tltenince.     Suspicion  be- 
ing created  in  this  woman's  mind,  by  the 
oddness  of  this  proceeding,  site  communi- 
cated information  of  the  circumstance  to 
Ghoolarm  Shag,  the  Kidderpore  Darogah  ; 
two  burkundauzas  were,  soon  dispatched 
after  her,  and  she  was  secured  and  carried 
to  the  Thana.    The  jewels  were  found  on 
searching  her    petticoats.    She  will   be 
committed  for  trial.    This  is  not  the  only 
instance  of  depredation  of  recent  occur- 
rence in   the  same  neighbourhood.     A 
daring  attempt  was  some  time  ago  made 
to  carry  off  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  a 
lustre  from  the  drawing  room  of  a  gen- 
tleman's inhabited  0 welling  house.    The. 
ruffians  climbed  up  the  wall  of  •  the  house 
by  the  conductor  of  electricity,  entered 
the  hull,  and  having  placed  a  table  h>  ita 
centre  and  mounted  it,  commenced  deli- 
berately taking"  the  chandelier  to  pieces, 
and  packingit  in  baskets.    They  had  well 
advanced  iu  their  work,  when  a  detached 
piece  fell,  and  by  its  crash  awoke  the  ser- 
vants, sleeping  below..    Before  they  could 
reach  the  place,  the  villains  had  abscond* 
ed.    An  old  •  link-boy  of  the  family,  re- 
cently turned  off,  is  suspected  of  having 
planned  the  robbery. 


SUPREME  COURT. 

On  Monday  and  Tuesday  last  tjie 
Court  was  occupied  with  the  trial  of 
Captain  George  Brock  and  Mr.  Alexander 
Dansick.  Rattray. 

The  indictment  stated,  that  on  the 
2fith  February,  1816,  Edward  Bright- 
man,  John  De  Crux,  G.  Tyler,  au<f)J. 
Cooke  underwrote  a  policy  of  Insurance 
on  the  brig  Helen  for  30,000  rupees, 
on  a  voyage  from  Calcutta  to  all  the 
ports  and  -places  within  the  limits'  of 
the  Company's  trade,  for  six  months 
from  noon  of  the'  26th  February,  until 
soon  of  the  26tb  August  then  next  fol- 
lowing.  •     1   »•     •  '• 

rniat  the  defendant  George  Brock,  be- 
ing and  acting  as  master  of  the  said  brig, 
on  board  thereof,  and'A.  D.  Rattray  oe- 
ing  an- officer  on  board  the  said  brig,— 
they,  Brock  and  Rattray,  being  respec- 
tively'subjects  of  the  Kmg—km  the  8th 
July,  1816,  with  force  and  arm's  on  the  - 
high  seas;  and  on  the  Admiralty  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  said  Court,  about  fitty  leagues 
from  Prince  of  Wales'  Island,  did  wick- 
edly, wilfully  and  maliciously  attempt  to 
make  a  hole  in  and  through  the  said  brig, 
with  the  wicked  and  malicious  intention 
thereby,  then  and  there,  feloniously  and 
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wilfully,  against  the  statute,  to  sink  and     ments  made  at  this 
destroy  the  said  brig,  with  intent  thereby, 
wilfully  and  maliciously  to  prejud.ce  the 
said  underwriters. 

The  Honorable  the  Chief  Justice,  hav- 
ing summed  up  the  evidence  in  an  able 
and  perspicuous  manner,  and  having 
commented  on  the  nature  and  bearings 
.of  the  testimony  adduced,,  the  Jury 
brought  in  a  verdict  for  both  the  Defend- 
ants of  Not  Guilty. 
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An  army  of  10,000  Chinese,  it  appears, 
had  actually  advanced  against  Nepaul ; 
the  latest  intelligence  from  Katinaudoo, 
however,  asserts  that  they  have  broken 
up  camp,  and  retired  into  their  own  pro- 
vinces. 

Bheem  Singli  remains  at  the  head  of  af- 
fairs in  Nepal.  Raja  Raj  Indra  Bik- 
ram  Sah  Bahadur  Shurashir  Siug,  the 
young  king,  was  invested  on  the  8th  of 
December. 

Oct.  18.— The  nature  and  extent  of 
the  accommodation  allowed  to  Knropean 
officers  by  the  General  Orders  ot  Govern- 
ment of  the  29tl.  Dec.  1815,  having  been 
in  some  cases  misunderstood,  His  Excel- 
lency Use  RUhi.  tf  oaoraWe  the  Governor 
General  iu  Council,  notifies  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Army,  that  European 
Officers  wishigg  to  remit  money  from 
one  part  of  the  country  to  another,  are, 
under  the  provisions  of  that  regulation, 
to  receive  bills  from  the  Residents  of  Delhi 
and  Lu,  know,  from  the  Collectors  of  Re- 
venue, and  from  the  Deputy  Paymasters, 
as  the  case  may  be,  only  for  such  sums  as 
may  be  actually  deposited  by  them  in  their 
Treasuries,  or  for  such  sums  as  may  be 
at  the  moment  pa/able  to  the  European 
Officers  in  question. 

Fort  William,  Nov.  1,  1816.— His 
Excellency  the  Right  Honorable  the  Go- 
vernor General  in  Council  having  had 
under  his  consideration  the  subject  of 
establishing  one  geueral  rate  of  Exchange 
to  be  observed  in  adjust  fug  payments 
wade  at  one  Presidency,  on  account  of 
another ;  and  the  rate  of  exchange  fixed 
by  the  General  Orders  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  6th  July,  1812,  for  the  ad- 
justment of  payments  made  at  this  Pre- 
sidency to  officers  belonging  to  the  esta- 
blishments of  Fort  St.  George  or  Bom- 
lay,  viz.  Arcot  or  Bombay  Rupees  350, 
to  Sicca  Rupees  325,  appearing  to  unite 
with  great  simplicity  in  calculation,  such 
a  degree  of  accuracy,  as  to  leave  no  ade- 
quate ground'  of  objection  to  its  adoption, 
whether  considered  in  relation  to  the  con- 
cerns of  Government  or  of  Individuals, 
and  on  the  who'eto  begreatly  preferable  to 
any  other  rate,  of  exchange  which  has  been 
suggested ;  his  Lordship  in  Council  has  been 
pleased  to  determine  .that  the  above  rate 
of  esehfttge  shall  be  applied  to  all  pay- 


Presidency  on  ac- 
count of  either  of  the  other  Presidencies ; 
with  exception  to- payments  on  account  of 
his  Majesty's  Navy  .in  India,  and  to  the 
pay  of  the  troops  of  one  Presidency  on' 
actual  service  at  either  of  the  •ther*, 
which  will  be  regulated  as  heretofore*;  ;.- 

The  adoption  of  the  »ame<  measure  at 
the  Presidencies  of  .Font  St..  George,  and 
Bombay  will  be  recommended  by  bis  Ex- 
cellency in  Council,  to  the  Gov,emmeat$;«f 
those  Presidencies  respectively.  . .  '. 
.  Fort.  William,  Oc'..l8,  18l6.-~TUe 
Ri«ht  Honorable  the  Governor  General 
in  Council  is  pleased,  to  .resolve  that  tW 
same  rules  which  regulate  the  grant,  tff 
full  or  half  batta,  and  full  or  .half  ten*  al- 
lowance to  commissioned  officers  attached 
to  European  corps,  at  the  different  polls 
and  stations  under  this  Presidency,,  shall 
be  considered  applicable  to  conductors  of 

ordnance.         

•  On  the  4  th-  of  Nov.  the  two  Malays 
convicted  of  the  murder  of  Capt.  Matso* 
suffered  the  awful  sentence  of  the  law  on 
board  a:  sloop,-  opposite  the  old  Fort 
Ghaut. 

.  On  the  15th  Nov.  was  published  an 
Address  from  the  Managers  and  Visitors 
of  the  Belfast- Academical  Institution,  to 
the  British  ami  Irish  Residents  in  Tnr 
dia.  Subscriptions  are  received  by  Mess. 
Alexander,  and  Co.  •*' 

Meerut  was  visited  by  a  dreadful  hail 
storm  on  the  9th  November.  .  , 

On  the  1st  September,  the  new  Portu- 
guese Protestant  Chapel  at  Colambo  was 
consecrated.  The  ceremony  was  attend- 
ed by  the  Governor  and  most  of  the  prin- 
cipal inhabitants. 

On  the  30th  November,  the  Anniver- 
sary of  St.  Andrew  was  celebrated. 

Sale  prices  of  European    and  Staple 
Goods,  at  the  Import  Warehouse,  1st  and 
2d  of  Nov.  1816':— 
Manufactured  Copper, 
Sheathing     ...     ..       ~ 
Do.  .... 

Do.  .... 

Do.  ..     .. 

Do.  ..     .. 

Do.  .,     ., 

Thick* 

Do. 

Coinage  for  Bengal 
Copper  Bolts   .    ,, 
Do.       Nails 
Do.       Sheathing 
Do.       Do. 
Do.       Do.   . 
Wood  Do. 

Battery  and  Brass  Copper 
Brass  ••  .;  '.••'.  •»••  • 
Lead  in  Pigs. 


per.51    0  0 


49 
45 
49 
45 
50 


50    0  0 


41 
12 


Iron  (Swedish  tot  bars)  >OgL 
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Do.  (Sq.  rod  in  handle*)               5    0  0  administrations  to  estates. 

Do.  (Nail  rod  do.                           4  14  0  November,  1816. 

Board  Cloth,  fine  medley  «.     -  .  m  M.,.        '        .  .  _     ,    ^ 

Town  Scarlet,  per  yard               14    0  3  „JS 'J^L  Mi«ar -Administrator,  D. 

Broad  Cloth,  fine,  S  w^uT'T'         ,,    .  . 

Saxon  Green                                 7    8  0  f  J1*™  W..  Milhngch^^^ 

Cavalry  Grey                                 8   0  0  ^V^T'^  Es3^re8,st!ar-      AJ    . 

Broad  Cloth,  fine,  .Mr'  Ch*£*  * rank  Wroughton,  Adnu- 

Yellow                                            4    4  0  mstrator»  D-  Heming,  Ksq.  Registrar. 

Broad  tioth/Aurira  .'.'     .7         4    6  0  A  C2£;"'  ^"-Executor,  Capt.  W. 

Broad  Cloth,  Ordinary,  £?&  °  the  American  ship  Horatio. 

Blue                                               3    90  Mr- Thomas  Charles.— Administrator, 

Crimson      "     "     '*     "           380  D* Hemln*>  Es(l-  Registrar. 

Emerald  Green  ..'     II     .\'           3  10  0  ^r'  W.  Henry  Baiubi idge.^Adminis- 

Saxon  Green 4    00  tra^or»1)- H^mg,  Esq.  Registrar. 

Lacca  ..    ..     ..     ..                   2    80  Mr- Henry  Harvay.— Executor,  Mr.  W. 

Yellow"    ".".     V.     '.'.     "/.-           3    8  0  Hal1, 

Ladies  Clolh,  

Black '       900  shipping  intelligence. 

French  Grey      ..     ....           8    40  JnMtm 

Kerseymere,  Rcscoe,           Bean.              No?,  21,     Liverpool. 

Drab,  Corded 3  12  0  JJetler,          -Theakcr,                 «6,     London. 

Stone  colour       ..      ..      ,  .              3  12  0  R,chard8»        McClure,              as,     Liverpool. 

Embossed  Cloth         ..       ..               2     8  0.  Departure*. 

Narrow  PurpetS,  Fine,  if"1  Castiereagh,    Durant,              China. 

Scad*    per  piece            .,        36    8  0  &n,            ™£iogh,      SSSS&th.  ' 

Narrow  PurpetS,  Ordinary,  Kirk  Ella.                 Dipnall,              London. 

Blue 52     ft  0  Northumbrian,        Lawson,             Diito. 

fik«M»iJ  ««j :  Q**IL                                       ■  Albion,                     Oliver,                England. 

Shawls  and  Scarfs,  Caledonia,                Robert.,             London* 

Persian  §carfs 47     0  0  \**?  Lushinaton,    Corling,             Ditto. 

Ironmongers'  Ware,  Marq.ofAngfesea,    Moorson,         Ditto,     , 

Brass  eover  plate  Locks,  8  inch.  10    0  0  

Do.                                                       8  12  0  ~                          DIRTHS.  * 

1                '     — —  Oct.  «4th.    Mrs.  F.  L.  Barber,  pr  a  daughter.      * 

29th.    Lady  of   Lieutenant  Colonel    Weaaelan. 

,    ,       MILITARY  PROMOTIONS.  Commissary  General,  of  a  soii.           *•■<■"» 

18th    Reg     Native   Infaotry.-Senior  ^fc^&i£Xffi3m  ^dlVer.*^' 

BnSJgn  James   Paterson,  to  be  Lieutenant  «8th.    Mrs.  Ebe.iea.r  Thompson,  of  a  son. 

from    the    6th   of    October,   1816,    vice  23«    Mr*.  Hermina  Caroline  Rice,  of  a  son. 

Beyler  dfteased.  ^ier.     F           *h  (,on8alve,»  E,i'  of  a  *a»Bh- 

Hi*  Excellency    the- Right    Honorable  IS.    Mrs.  Caroline  Baker,  of  a  son. 

the  Governor  General  in  Council  is  pleased  3dservi!cey  ?f  John  Shum'  Esq'  of  the  c,vi* 

to  appoint  Ensign  Wilton  of  Engineers,  i6.   Lady  of  Va?uw.  c.  Faithful  Commandant 

tO  Survey   that  portion  of  the  Rungpore  °*' lst  Grenadier  Battalion,  or  a  daughter. 

District;  which  is  situated  to  the  east-  "kmhSj  Sf  aXurfiw  Baun)ga,dt»  of  *hesW 

ward  Of  the    finrratupooter   River,     and  IS.    Lady  of  James  Henry  Crawford,  Esq.  of  a 

such  parts  of  ilie  eountry  inhabited  by  ,  dV*hte£,.   ,_  L  „, 

the  GarwW  tribes  as  may  be  accessible.  {j.  ^^^tSSl^S?^  *  *°n* 

Lieutenant  George  Arnold  of  the  2d  Sept.  35.    Lady  of  John  Bird,  Esq,  of  a  son. 

reg.  of  Native  Cavalry,  to  the  vacant  si-  N£J ?t  p^  of.  ^,en»n*.X;  PUyfair.  sth 

tuation  of  Fort,  Adjutant  and  Barrack  f^iv^.tendentof  M,ntary-Road..of 

Master  -at  Agra,    vice  Captain   Phipps,  »•   Lady  of  Captain  John  B«m,  of  the  ship  ' 

^  be  Snperintendant  of  Civil  and  Military  ..^V'aXo,  .d«.gh.«r. 

Buildings  in  the  Lower  Provinces.  as.   Mrs.  Edward  d'Cruz,  of  a  son. 

Oct.  22, 1816.— The  Governor  General  "•  i*dy  of  CaPu  J-  Nesbitt.  3d  N.  I.  of  a  son. 

in  Council  was  pleased  in  the  Political  "cwServlS,  of  ™«S^      at8°n*  "**  °f  ^ 

Department,  under  date  12th  hast,  to  ap-  i*.    Mrs.  Rogers,  of  a  son }— the  infant  died  the 

point  Lieut.  Salmon,  Adjutant  to  the  2d  ,,,"RjK'       w  ••.  t  ^.-  .«.  « 

5Lv*    lOik    -n^.    „#  Vr     t      »~                   j  I7*    At  Chinsarab,  the  Lady  of  Dr.  Vos,  of  a  son. 

Batt.  18th   Reg.   of  N.   1.    to  command  Oct.  «S,    Mrs.  Edmonds,  of  a  son. 

Lieut.  Col.  Bradshaw's  Escort,    in  the  Nov*  «•  At  shehr rghany,  the  Lady  of  George 

room  of  Lieut.  Boileau.  i^Mtt  E$q*  Ci      8ur«eon»  tomgurfc,  of  a 

Alajof  T.  Anbury  of  Engineers,  to  be  Oct.  as.    At  Gray,  the  Lady  of  Abercroroby  Dick, 

Garrison  Engineer  and  Executive  Officer  *■*•  of » daughter. 

*D*Hli.  MARRIAGES., 

njRLOUGHttOEfJ^^E.  <**•  Mi'sasS'lSa  Asanas?*1"'  ^  ^^  N*  '* 

Itth  O^.— Lieut.  R.P»  Pelly^  2d  N.  I.  Mr?  A.  Ftemmg  to  Mist  Charlotte  WWte. 

Mr.  Surgeon  I.  Wilson,  of  the  ftang-  «lr,U;Ai5£  uJf^&J^S^ili  «  w 

n/w*r  lrtral  tt*»#  y  'Mrl PWSr  Smith  to  MUs.  Bhsabeth. Baker k  • 

poor  local  Batt.  tfov.  8f  Mr.  Smith  to  Mist  Helen  Macktmie. 
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Oct.  9.     William  Henry  Abbot,  Esq, 

Maria  Want. 
Nov.  <ao.    W.  Nepean,  son  of  Sir  Evan  Nepean, 

Bart,  to  Mi*s  M.  H.  Beclier,  eldest  daughter 

of  Capt.  Becker. 
Dec.  9.    J.  H.  Barlow,  Esq.  of  the  Civil  Service, 

to  Miss  E.  Robertson. 
Nor.  co.     The   Rev.  Mr.  Robert  May  to  Miss 

Elizabeth  Balfour. 

14.  Mr.  Thomas  Swinden  to  Miss  Anna  Maria 
Ramsay. 

1 5.  Mr.   Francis   Roberts,    jun.    to  Miss  Ann 
Barosc. 

16.  Mr.   Charles  Martin  to  Miss  Anna  Maria 
Vallente. 

DEATHS. 

1ft  Nov.    Hercules  8cott,  Esq.  of   the  firm  of 

Messis.  Jas;  Sc#tt  and  Co. 
«7th  Oct.    Thomas  Charles,  Esq.  M.  D.    Assist- 
ant Surgeon  on  the  Bengal  Establishment,  aged 

91  years. 
2Seb  Sept.    Capt.  M.  B.  Laing,  of  the  Ship  Lord 

Casilereagb,  aged  S9  years, 
Md  July.     By  accidentally    falling    overboard, 

from  the  Phillippa,  on  his  return  from  England 

to  his  father,  Master  Samuel  Hutteman,  aged 

16  years. 
*3th  Oct.    Mr.  Johnson  Viellet,  indigo  planter, 

aged  46. 
Infant  son  of  Ebenezer  Thompson. Esq. 
James  Charles  Easterbrook,    Esq.     late    Chief 

Officer  of  the  Ship  Barron. 
Capt.  N.  Beale,  aged  40. 
«d  Nov.    Mrs.  Susannah  Mavnars. 
Mr.  Walter  Brady,  Assistant  at  the  Hon.  Com- 

pany's  Botanic  Garden. 
Frances,  the  infant  daughter  of  J.  Gilmore,  Esq., 
Sth,    Lady  Catchick,  aged  38. 
7th,    Mr.  Etlingwood,  Officer  of  an  American 

Ship. 
10th.    Sauritz  Pay,  Esq.    Civil  Servant  of  His 

Danish  Majesty  at  Strampore. 
iftth  Ocr.    Capt.  N.  Hitching*. 
Lieut.  Col.  Bolton  Main  waring,  of  16th.  N.  I. 
Cant.  Richard  Hig^ott. 
-teth  Dec.    Ladv  of  C.  Burton,  Esq. 
I7tb  Nov.    At  Caw n poor,  the  lady  of  Capt.  J, 

Mating,  Deputy  Paymaster  at  that  station. 
-fist  -eat.    In  the  army  at  J  aula,  after  a  few  days 

illness,  Lieut.  D.  Parslow,  of  the  3d  Batt.  6ih. 

Kegiment. 
1st  Nov.    —  Grandison,   aged  4  years  and  9 

months,  son  of  F.  Hawkins,  Esq.  of  the  Civil 

Service. 
At  Dinapoor,  of  the  fever,'  Ensign  J.  Dickons, 

H.  M.  94th  foot. 
-  19th.    On  board  H.  C.  ship.  As i ell,  John,  second 

*on  of  Aaron  Chapman,  jEsq. 
-3d  April.    On  board  H.  C   ship,  Earl  Balcarras, 

Robert,  son  of  Rev.  R.  Jones,  D.  D. 
On  the  30th  September  last,  on  board  the  Mary 

Ann  Transport,  on  his  retnrn  from   Java  to 

Bengal,  Cap',  R.  Cock,   Com.  the  left  Wing 

L.  I.  Matt.  Ben.  Vol. 
Lately,  at  Futtyghur,  Lieutenant  Charles  Web- 
ster, of  the  2d  battalion  Mh  Regiment  Native 

Infantry. 
On    the     18th    November,    Mrs.   Anna  Dias— 

aged  36. 
At  sea,  on  the  19th  September,  after  a  few  days 

fitness,  Captain  Hawkey,  of  the  ship  Barroas, 

sincerely   and  uuleignedly  regretted  by  every 

one  that  knew  him. 
At  Delhi,  on  the  86th  September,  Christopher 

ChtWs,  Esq.  Assistant  Surgeon,— much  esteem- 
ed and  universally  regiet ted. 
At  Allahabad,  on  the  1st  December,  Grandison, 
•     *ti*d'4  years  and  9  months,   Son  of  Fiancis 
,    Hawkins,  Esq.  oithe  Civil  Service. 
At  Berhftmpore,  on  the  3d  December,   Master 

George,  Bd*ard  Bunnv,— aged  17. 


,<  MADRAS. 

Private  letters  from  Madras  bring  the 
most  melancholy  accounts  of  the  atrocir 
ties  of  the  Pindaris.  'Lieutenant  Keighley 
of  the  3d  Madok  cavalry ,  was  taken  on  his 
way  from  Hydrabad  by  a  band  of  these 
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to  Lucy  marauders,  who  burnt  the  unfortunate 
officer  in  his  cot,  to  which  lie  was  confined 
by  illness,  and  fiDitf  which  he  was  unable 
to  rise;  they  executed  the  horrid  barba- 
rity by  placing  under  him  bags  steeped  in 
oil.  The  district  of  Gaujam  has  been  laid 
desolate,  and  every  species  of  cruelty  and 
plunder  practised  by  these  hitherto  suc- 
cessful invaders.  The  measure  of  ap- 
pointing Sibundi  or  revenue  corps  was 
abandoned  by  the  Madras  government, 
which  have  armed  the  Peons. 

Lieut.  Bolton  of  the  infantry  is  reported 
to  have  fallen  by  treachery  in  an.  enter- 
prize  against  the  Pindaris. 


BIRTHS. 

At  the  Presidency,  on  the  Mth  November,  the 
Lady  of  J.  H.  D.  Ogilvie,  Bsq.  or  the  Honour- 
able  Company's  Civil  Service,  of  a  son. 

At  Verdachellum,  on  the  3th  November,  the  Lady 
of  Brooke  CunliffV,  Esq.  of  a  daughter. 

Af  Kurnool,  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  Novem- 
ber, the  Lady  of  Lieutenant  G.  Stott,  2d  Batt, 
9th  Regt.   N.  I.  of  a  son. 

Jan.  4.    Lady  of  A.  Fl  iwer,  Esq.  of  a  daughter. 

Dec.  31.    Mrs.  W.  Stewart,  of  a  son. 

Jan.  8.    Lady  of  Major  E.  P.  8tevenson,  of  a*0».  ' 

5.  Mrs.  lord,  of  Nellore,  of  a  daughter. 

14.    Ladv   of  Capt.  Rundall,    Deputy   Military 

Auditor  General,  of  a  son. 
At  the  Presidency,  on  the  morning  of  the  •'HsV.'1 

Jan.  the  Lady  of  Major  George  Keates,  of  ,4  son. ; 
16.    At  Ritpauk,  the  Lady  of  Capt.  Ormsby,  of  a 

daughter.      __  ' » 

10.    Udy  nf  W.Scott,  Esq.  of  adaujkte*.  ,..    / 
Si-pt.  I*.     Ladv  of  Wm  Brown,  Esq.  of  a  son. 
a6.    H-.u.  Mr*. ']'.  Harris,  of  a  daughter. 
10.  Ladv  of  Lucv  Gray  Ford.  E?q.  of  a  daughter. 
i  v.     Mr,  Mils*  Aimee  Sladen  of  a  son. 
3d,    Ladv  »>r  Qn>t.  Trewman,  of  a  daughter. 
Oct.  I,    Udv  rfVV.  Atkinson,  E«q.  of  a  daufhtfr. 
Sept.  i3.     Lady   of    Ueorge    t'arke,  Ssqvoi  a 

daughter. 
Oct.  -.    ijdy  of  Lieut.-Colonel  Podmore,  6f  a 

daupfiltr 

6.  Udv  <<f  Jnmes  Tavlor,  Esq.  of  a  son. 
ii.     Ldd'.  nrv  Oaks,  Esq.  of  a  son. 

Jan,  *.    Lady  nt  Maj«r  E.  P.  Stephenson.  ftd  Batt. 

25th  Regt.  of  a  daughter. 
Dec  47.    Lady  of  Capt.  C.  A.  Walker,  l  Batt. 

8th  Regt.  N.  I.  of  a  daughter. 
Jan.  8.    Lady   of   Lieut.. Col.  J.  Welsh,   of  a 

daugbtf  r. 
Jan.  29.  At  Poonumtlle,  Lady  of  Lieut,  Cross,  ofv 

a  son. 
Jan.  2.    Lady  Annabella  Maclend.  of  a  datoglteiv 
6.  At  Cannanore,  Lady  of ,  James   Wya*v  ^f*al 

daughter. 

MARRIAGES*  * -» 

At  Hyderabad,  on  ihe  13th  November,  ftenf'y 
RusseM,  Esq.  to  Miss  M.  Clotilde  Mottet. 

Latftv  at  Quilon,  Capt.  Hargrave  to  Miss  Nixon. 

27th  Jan.    Capt.  John  Mavne  wtMrs  Whyte. 

Latelv  at  Kanarn,  Mr.  P.  ttnnan  to  Miss  Reinne. 

td  Jan.  Lieut.  Henry  Smith,  Fort  Adjutant  of 
Masulipatam.  to  Miss  Frances  Watson. 

Jan.  1.  The  Rev.  W.  Malkin  to  Miss  Toller, 
eldest  daughter  of  Sirs.  Totter,  Advocate-OetK. 

Jan.  u,  ftiSfntbmt  E*q.,  to  Anne,  eldest 
daughter  of  T.  Lewis,  Esq.  of  Bating,  Middle, 
sex.  ' ' 

f .  At  Masulipatam,  Lieut.  H.  Smith,  Port  Adju- 
tant of  Masulipatam  to  Miss  F   Watson. 

Dec.  11.  Lieut.  Bond,  Artillery,  to  Mrs.  A. 
Mackav,  widow  of  the  late  Capt.  Mackay,  Hon. 

Nov.  29.    Lieut.  H.  R.  Kiug,  lQih  N.  I.  to  Miss. 

M.  A.  King. 
iOct.  5.    John,DejU,  Etq.M  Miss  Emily  Jane 
Rukelts. 
5.    Rev.  H.  C.  Banks  to  Mrs.  C.  A.  I,  Johnvthn'. 
0.    James  Baillie  Pender,  Etq.  Surgeon,,  6e  MJss 
Maria  Roselic  Boy^teed  t       jOOSl"        .1 


At  Vipery:  a\  the  \ 
Jacob  Daniel  K\?\n, 


*6 

.       <  OBATN& 

Ob  the  «5th  November,  Ft*ncis  David,  Uie  Infaat 
Son  of  Mr.  David  Boss.  „      ^     , 

<#n  Thursday  last,  the  24th  November, Mrs.  Sarah 

•  Rjm,  tti*  wife  M  Mr.  David  Kow,  after  a  short 
»Qd  severe  illnett,  which  she  b-»re  with  Christian 
fortitude   a-ul  res'tettafon— deeply  rtgrett  d  by 

'her  relations  and  friends.  '     ' 

9th  Jan.     At  the   Presidency,    Mr».  Theodora 
.  Virajnia  D»*  Urtlia,  aged  17- 
tth/At  Pondicherry,  Charles  Faare,  Esq.  aged 

48th  Dec.    At  Baiswarrah,  near  CondapiUy.  Ma- 
jor C.  Saltwell,  aged  35.  .  .    . 
16th  Nov.     Lieut     Avery  Trueman,  of  1st  batt. 

16th  regiment  of  K.  L.  I.  _ 

fitd  toft.    Deputy   Commissary  Barlow,  of  the 

Rocket  brigade. 
18th .    At  t  'annanore,  the  infant  daughter  of  Jas. 

26th  D.'c.     At  Bangalore,  Lieut.  Col,   Bobbins, 

H.  M.  69' h  regiment. 
5th  Jan.    Paulina   Ch,    Nrxoo,    wife  of   Major 
Nixon.   AniJlejr\.  „...„..  •  .*• 

e  house  of  Mr.  John  Forb  s,  Mr. 
ag"d  15  vear«,  5   months 
and  9  daVs,  the  only  *.in  of  the  1*te  Bev.  Cb. 
Daniel  Klein,  of  tht-TranqM^bar  Mission, 
14th  Jan.    At  th*  hmre  of  Mr.  Gcrge  Robeit- 
son,  St .  Thome", Mrs.  Justin  a  Quickly,  the  eldest 

•  daughter  of  the  late_Dr.  Nicolas  Cabau,  aged 

about  40.  '  '      „       ,     «t.     .        «j 

16th.    At    Lord    dive's    Canal,    Nicolas   Adam, 

•18th  Oct*.  Lieut.  F.  A.  Prescott,  of  the,  13th 
r.gment  Madras  "Native  Infantry.        •* 

*>ih  Stpt  Bev.  Frederick  White,  late  Chaplain 
to  the  Flag  Ship  on  the  Madras  Station.      ,      ,. 

eotb/   Mrs.  Lmti^a  AimeeSladcn.  . 

Mr*.  'Wilc'ncke,  late  Purser  of  the  Coromandel'. 

•3d  Oct     Captain  Thomas  Hodson. 

8th,  .Lieut.  Herf ey,  of;  th?  ad  Uatt.  20th  regt. 


BOMBAY. 

The  '  Suteiu  of  Muscat  Jias  assem- 
bled>all  the  Arab  tribes,  and  is  in  person 
gone  to  take  Bahreihn,  he  has.  been  Se- 
verely beaten  by  some  Waliabee  horse; 
but  is  resolved  to  renew  the  attack,  al- 
though he,  and  ail  his  party,  were  obliged 
to  fly  Jo  their  boats,  &c. 

.     VIC*    ADMIRALTY    COURT. 

Instance  Side.  Ship  ErnaatL 

On  Sat.  Nov.  30th.. Mr.  Stave!  v  was  heard 
at  a  considerable  length  on  behalf  .of  the 
captors  and  praj  ed  for  a  decree '  of  con- 
demnation against  the  ship  on  the  follow- 
ing points. 

1st.  For  sailing  without  register  or  cer- 
tificate of  registry. 

2d.  For  exporting  from  Bombay  to 
Calcutta,  English  piece  goods. 

3d.  For  exporting  from  Calcutta  to 
Bombay,  sugars  without  having  g  ven 
bond. 

4tb.  For  fraudulent  conduct  in  the  mas- 
ter, in  trading  without  ticen^e  or  port 
clearance. 
>On  Tuesday  the  Court  Was  occupied  1n 
bearing  the  arguments  of  the  Advoeate- 
Geueral,  on  behalf  of  the  hon.  Com- 
pany as,  owners  of  the  ship  Efudad,  and 
'of  Mr.'Stavely  in  reply;,  we  regret  ex- 
ceedingly that  we  are  unable  to  give  to 
4ay  any  accurate  report  of  the/ar^unerits, 
'used  by  the  learned  counsel  on.  each  side 
in  this  most  important  suit— but  we  hope 


Asiati&Jntelligence.  ^-Bombay.  £  July,- 

.we  shall  be  able  to  do  so  in  our  next  pub- 
lication :  the  Court  adjourned  till  Thurs:- 
day  when  the  Judge  said,  that   with  re- 
spect to  the  first  pointy  the  sailing  with- 
out a  register  or  certificate  of  registry  y — 
he  thought  that  the  vessel  was  not  liable 
to  the  penalties   imposed  by  the  regis- 
ter acts,  because  that  at  the  time  the 
ship  was  detained  by  Capt.  O'Brien,  she 
could  not  have  complied   with  the  former 
register  acts,  there  being  in  India  no  offi- 
cers of  the  description  pointed  out  by  the 
legisJature  to  carry  them  into  execution  ; 
it  had  been   so  decided  at  home  by  the 
King  in  council  upon  appeal  from  Madras 
in  a  case   in  which  the  judge.said  he  had 
been  counsel  there,   reversing  tin*  jutlg-  • 
ment  below;  the  last  act  of  the  55.Geo. 
3d  making  provisions    for  carrying  into 
effect  in  India  the  acts  of  the  26,  27,  34! 
Geo.  111.  was  not  "known  there,  at  the 
time  the  ship  sailed   from  Calcutta,   nor 
at  the  time  of    her  being  seized   near 
Bombay ;     that    statute  •  took    away  all 
doubt  as   to  the  point;    but  if  ijt.  was 
thought  to  be  a  case  requiring  legislative 
interposition,  this  was  sufficient  to  justi- 
fy   the   measure.  .   With   regard   to  the 
second  and  third  points,  the  Judge  said 
he  continued  to  be  clearly  of  opinion,  that 
the  importing.  oS  Europe  goods  into  Cal^ 
cutta,  otherwise  titan  coming  direct  from 
the  mother  country  ;  an  J  also  the  export- 
porting  from  Calcutta  of  sugars,  without 
haying  given  bond  to  carry  tbeur  to  some 
other  of  his,  Majesty's  English  plantations 
or  to  Eug'aud,  Ireland,  Wales,  or  Ber- 
wick, wefe.  breaches  of  the  statutes  15 
tar.  2,  C  7.  and  12  Car.  2.  C.  18.  which 
would  subject  the.  ship  to  condemnation  : 
but,  as  the  importing' of 'Europe  produce 
jnto  Calcutta,  and  the  exporting  of  Sugar 
from  Calcutta  without  having  first  given  . 
bond,  vyere  offences  committed  at  Cal- 
cutta, and  as  the  12  Car.  2.  C.  18.  direct- 
ed suits  for  breaches  of  that  statdte  to 
l>e  brought  in  any  court  of  record,  and  15 
Car.  2.  C.  7.  in  any  of  his  Majesty'scourts 
,in   the  lands,  islands,  colonies,  planta- 
tions, territories  or  places  where  the  of- 
fence was  committed  or  in  any  court  of 
'record  in  England ;  he  had  doubts  whe- 
ther he  had  any  jurisdiction   upou  these 
.points  over  this  shin  in  the  Vice' Admiral- 
ty Court  at  Bombay  on  the  inquire  side. 
He  said,  that  the  doubt  1 1 ad  struck  him 
.when  preparing  the  decree,  and  he  wished 
to  hear  Mr.  Siavely  on  ihe  suljcct.    Mr. 
Siavely,  for  the  captors,  not  betug' pre- 
pared to  go  in  Jo  this  point,  the  Judge  di- 
re Efcrd  the  cause  lo  stand  over  for  further 
hearing  on  Wednesday,  on  argument  Wto 
the  juri^dhtiiiu,  amf  afro,  it  necessary, 
as  to  i he  fourth  point  a  eis  lo  which  he  had 
.  before  slopped  i  M  council  for  the  captors, 
'  Jiaviuu   no  duubi  of  [hi-  merits  of  the  2d 
and  3d    points  and  having  at  that  thpe 
not  perceived  lite  difficulty  W'to  the  }*< 
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risdiction— the  original  ground  of  seizure, 
*is  to  the  want  of  certificate,  being  clearly 
within  the  jurisdiction,  if  that  objection 
had  been  applicable  to  ships  built  in 
India. 

T^e  Chaplains  attached  to  the  Presi- 
dency of  Bombay,  have  been  stationed  ac- 
cording to  the  following  geographical  ar- 
rangement. 

The  Rev.  N.  Wade  at  St.  Thomas's 
•Church  Bombay. 

flev.  H.  Davies,at  Colabah  and  Tannah. 
A    Rev.  T.  Carr,  at  Surat. 

J.  Rawlins i  at  Kalra. 

Thomas  Robinson  at  Seroor  and  Poona. 

John  Sandwith,  Esq.  is  appointed  by 
the  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  Registrar  of  the 
Archdeaconry  of  Bombay. 

BIRTHS, 
Oct,  6,    Lady  of  Capt.  Spry,  nf  a  son. 
Xov.5.    Lady  of  Capt,  Richard  Morgan,  of  a 
«on.     •  .  ^  .    •, 

MARRIAGE. 
.Sept.  98.    Capt.  Malcolm  Mc  Niel  to  Miss  Mary 
.    Moor. 

FORT  MARLBOROUGH. 

DEATHS. 

July  IS.    At  Fort  Marlhro^ Capt. Thomas Capson, 
late  of  tin*  Country** TServipe. 

Aog.  t6.     Lieut.  Atoxaiuto  Irvine,  of  the  Hon, 
*  Company's  European  Regt.  aged  36. 

CEYLON. 

Minute  by  His  Excellency  the  Governor. 
-—For  some  time  past  the  ColonaKoile,  a 
district  Of  the  proviuce  of  Saffiagam,  bor- 
dering on  the  Mahagampattoo,  has  been 
infested  by  a  gang  of  depredators,  headed 
.by  one  Orakimme  Mohandiram,  by  ca>ta 
Washerman,  and  a  natire  of  the  village  of 
Orakimme  in  the  Mahagampatto,but  who 
had  accepted  employ  with  the  King  of 
Kamdy,  and  obtained  the  title  of  Mohan- 
diram for  his  services  against  the  English 
ju  the  war  of  *i803.  He  had  no  fixed 
abode,  but  several  places  of  resort  on  each 
.side  uf  the  Wellaway  river,  and  botji  in 
.the  maritime  province  and  the  interior. 

Repeated  complaints  had  been  made 
that  passengers  were  stopped,  rifled,  and 
511  n*ed  by  this  gang— and  the  traders 
In  salt  were  obliged  tb  purchase  at  an  ad- 
vuuced  price  from  the  Mohandiram,  who 
ty-as  enabled  to  supply  them  by  theft  from 
the  Leways  of  the  Mehagampattoo. — He 
•  was  described  as  a  daring  man,  always 
/well  armed  and  attended,,  and  possessing 
from  his  power  great  influence  among  the 
lower  headmen  of  both  provinces— in  so 
'  much  that  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  ob- 
tain the  necessary  intelligence  or  co-ope- 
'  ration  for  Jiis  apprehension. 

A  pursuit  was  spine  weeks  ago  under- 


M 

being  swollen,  and  the  "country  in  many 
places  inundated,  those  gentlemen  weje 
obliged  to  return  to  their  stations  without 
securing  the  Mohandiram,  though  several 
of  bis  adherents  were  apprehended  and 
the  party  dispersed. 

Mr.  Rlackhouse  however  continued  his 
enquiries— and  having  on  the  3d  instant 
received  secret  information  of  the  Mohan*- 
diratn's  track,  he  immediately  pursued 
him  by  a  sudden  night  march  of  thirty 
miles,  to  the  village  Galawarve,         * 

It  was  found  that  he  had  left  t;hat$ace 
in  the  evening  of  the  same  day— but  being 
.reported  to  be  still  in  the  neighbourhood, 
a  party  of  some  headmen  and  three  Malay 
soldiers  were  sent  in.  search  of  hiiii,;who 
secured  and  brought  him  in  without  resis- 
tance, and  he  is  now  safely  lodged  in  the, 
Tower  of  Hambangtotte.  ... 

Much  praise  is  very  worthily  bestowed 
by  the  Ceylon  government  on  the  gentle- 
man who  caused  the  apprehension  of  that 
thief. 

We  are  happy  to  say  that  the  weatheV 
which  has  continued  so  long  unfavourable 
seems  now  likely  to  cease..  We  do  not  re- 
member ever  to  have  witnessed  such 
heavy  rains  as  have  fallen  in  the  course  of 
the  last  three  months.  The  season  has 
begun  to  clear  at  Gatiee,  and  the  present 

'cessation  of  rain  at  Colombo  creates  a  hope 
that  an  entire  change  is  now  likely  to  take 
place.  It  does  not  appear  however  that 
the  crops  have  suffered  any  serious  injury, 
or  that  the  country  has  been  in  the  least 
degree  unhealthy. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  the 
monsoons  have  never  before  been  known 
to  extend  to  so  late  a  period  of  the  year, 

though  it  has  been  remarked  that  for 
the  last  three  or  four  years  they  have  been 
considerably  retarded  beyond  those  pe- 
riods at  which  they  were  formerly  ex- 
pected to  break  up. 

We  some  time  since  mentioned  that  a 
book  had  been  found  on  an  island  in  or 
near  Torres'  Straits,  intimating  the  loss  of 
the  Eliza,  Captain  Murray,  on  his  passage 
to  Bengal ;  and  the  melancholy  fact  "is 
now  confirmed  by  Captain  Williams,  of 
the  Frederick,  ly  whom  the  book  was 
found,  giving  '  a  journal  of  proceedings 
of  two  boats  belonging  to  the  Eliza,, 
wrecked  the  11th  of  June,  1815/ 

Ceylon,  Nov.  27.-^Last  night  a  most 
outrageous  and  desperate  attempt  w» 
made  to  rob  the  General  Treasury  at  this 
place — The  robbers  succeeded  in  effecting 

-  an  entrance  into  the  outer  apartment  of 
the  Treasury,  but  were  fortunately  unable 
to  penetrate  the  rooms  m  which    the 


taken  both  from, Hambangtotte  and  Saf-' .money  is  kept:  Some  boxes,  however  y 
fra$am,  under  Mr.  Backhouse  in  the  -which  were  in  it  he  room,  were  broken  ope* 
former  quarter,  and  Lieutenant  Malcolm  -  by  them,  which,  luckily,  contained  notmg 
in  tlie  latter— but  after  much  fatigue  and  ;_hut  .empty  gunny  bags.  Ar  coil  of  wir 
iCNjK>sure  during  heavy  rains,  the  rivers     rope  was  left  behind  bjr  thfc  robbers,  iftf>« 
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Mm\*g  up  tberrlfooiy,  natflihteir  enter- 
prize  proved  successful.  The  heavy  and 
Wcessaitt rain,  v^iicli f^H ^itrin^r th^ttifelit 
ami  the  darkness  nebessaWy  attending  if; 
particularly  favoured  thd  execution1  of 
fneir  nefarious  purpose. 
V  This  attempt  is  rendered  the  more 
daring,  as  it  is  the  second  of  the  same 
kind  which  has  been  made  within  ttife 
alCqrt  Space  of  three  weets-^-and  altnougb 
a  considerable  reward  #as  bffef  ed  by'  po!- 
fefriment  for  the  appreheusfoh  of  the  per- 
petrators of  tnisaet  ot  out*agtf;no  elite 
to  their  discovery  lias,  hitherto,  been  op- 
UlneuV  '   ,' , 


[[JtjlV, 

'At  thcteafe  at  thd  (^fral'Trtastiry  on 
26th  Dec,  bills  on  Bengal'  commenced  it 
22iJ,  and  dosed  selling' at  22  fenains  cur- 
rency, R8.R. 

On  27th  bills  on  England  were  sold  Oft 
from  14  R.  D.  and  7  Fan.  to  15  P.  £.  St. 


The  most  lamentatye  afccident  <  haa 
happened  at  Colombo.  On  Monday  tu* 
27-th  January,  about  eight  o'clock  in  the 
eveutng*  a/  cutter  from  the  .ipaigeote 
frigate  was  upset  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  Zebwrgh  battery. 

There  were  on  board,  Lieut.  Saundefls 
tf  tte'IpfcTgeftitf;  Mr.  Windsor  a  MMsTiip* 
Wan,  eight  seamen  and  a  boy,  with  I>nt. 
Corner  of  H.  M.  2d  Ceylon,  and  eueigiw 
^trmpbeM,  Hasweil  andCoane  of  the  73d 
regiment; 

■*"*  Xieut.  rVrster,  the  midsfiirmian.  and 
sit  seamen  were  saved,  biit  Lieut,  saittf- 
ders,  all  the  three  officers  of  the  73d»  two 
teamen  and  the  boy  unfortunately  pe- 
rished. The  night  was  clear,  and  thu 
tnoon  shone  bright,  but  the  wind  was 
blowing  fresh,  and  the  sea  was  funning 
high :  chere  does  not  appear  to  have  been 

-  toe  least  reason  to  attribute  this  cala- 
mitous event  to  any  fault  whatever  df  tffe 
eommamdtaK  oflteer  or  the  boat's  crew — 
it  was  a  misfortune  that  could  neither  foe 
foreseen  nor  prevented— a  great  sea  broke 
over  the  boat's  quarter,  and  she  was  in- 
stantly lilted  and  turned  keel  upwards; 
two  of  the  seamen  who  couM  not  swim 
clang  to  the  boat  and  were  saved;  Ueut. 
Forstcr  got  hold  of  an  oar,  and  with  the 
help  of  one  of  the  seamen  reached  the 
harbour,  when,  after  being  trearlv  ex- 
hausted he  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Windsor 
In  saving  himself  upou  a  dhony ;  the  other 
seamen  escaped  by  swimming;  Ensign 
Campbell  was  thrown  upon  the  rocks  at 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour;  and  "every 
means'  were  used  in  vain  by  the*  merjfcai 

-  gentlemen  to  restore  bis  lifeless  body.  Id 
the  course  of  the  next  morning  tftebddles 
of  ensign  Hasweil,  the  two  seamen  arid 

-  the  boy  were}  found,  and1  at  five  o'clock 
the  two  Officers  and  the  boy  Were  ln- 
terred  in  the  fmriaf  ground  on  the  smith 
esplanade ;  His  Kfceelteney  the  Governor 
with  all  his  Staff,  the  captain'  and  *fl|cers 

•Of  the  Iphigeuia,  tlfe73d  regiment,  the 
•sneers'  of  tneotliarYegiutentB  andartfl- 

"lery  in  garrison,'  and  all  the  civilians  In 
{biombo  attended. 


•  When  his  Excellency  the  Governor  watt 
last  iu  Kandy,  there  was  brought  before 
|iia  notice,,  a  boy  whose  mother  positively 
declared  him  to  be  the  son  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Major  Davis.  Some  indeed  are 
credulous  enough  to  believe,  that  iniffboy 
carrying  the  most  evident  -marks  df  Eu- 
ro^eim  blend*  U  the  son  of  a  Kandmn  wo- 
man by  n  Kandian  blacksmith,  afrfrdba- 
trie  a  supposition  a*  that  ho  may  be  tire 
son  of  a  Chinese  woman  by  a  Malay  fi&- 
ther ;  the  probability  of  his  being '  the  son 
of  that  unfortunate  British  officer  caused 
the Qovembr  to  order  h«m  to  be  educated 
in  lltt  seminary  at  Cutorabo. 

Govt,  jfthsirttttti  25M  M*.  1«17.*^ 
Gerriway  Pastov  and  Mahagam  PattoO 
are  to  be  united  into  one  district,  nnder 
the:  name,  District  of  Tangalle. 


ciyit  appointments.  .»  .    » 

/)tfo.4,  18»6k— KarrySt.  fcefcer  Afcsist, 
Colin  in  district  of  Jaflnapatam* 

J»A.  Farrell,  Esq;  to  be  Collector  of 
TaogaHeev 

ft.  M.  Sneyd,  Esq.  Assisant  Colkv 
,  J.  Dowoing,  Esq.  is  removed  toihecol- 
.lectorship  of  Matnra.  •** 

D.  Starke,  Esq.  Assist,  to  Commissary 
.of  Revenue.  .! 

H.  Wright,  Esq.  Provincial  Judge  *f 
Jlatura. 

BIRTHS. 
•*tt"h  Dec.   T  ady  of  l  lent.  Col.  0'ConneJ\  H.M. 
•    7SW  regiment,  of  a  eon. 
8(1  January,    Mra,  Dawson,  of  a  d«ufr)tQtf. 
8  th.  Lady  of  Capt .  Tr ote  r  Connor,  of  a.  daugfete*. 

MARRIAGES. 
I4»h  Nov.    Mr.  C.  Walker,   Ut  Officer  of  (be 
Government  brig,  Kandian,   to  Hiss  Sophia 
Dairy  msk. 

DBATitft, 
aath  Dec.    AtTangaUe,  Capt, Hobm*.    H.  W. 

ad  Ceylon  regiment,  Commandant  «f  JHow- 

ban rot  te. 
'go"  Jan.    At  Colombo^  tietft.  Bonr1,  H.  M.  Lit 

Ceyto*  regiment* 
»Ui.    At.  Pde  Qalle.  T^eat,  O,  Halliday,  tt+M. 

19th  rYgiment. 
tsili.   At  Orfombb,  infant  daughter  of  Vanm 


fist  Nov,     At  Colombo,    Capt.  8am«e|   Ailta 

^'Whee  er,  tit  Ceylon  regtenmt. 

Tne.  Ceyloa  Govetnmeot  Gazette  annooncet  the 

tne  death  of  W.  Tolfrey,  Esq.  on  the4tfi  Jan. 
after  a  severe  ilrneU  «Y  14  days  continuance, 
.  jwliich  terminated  a  life  eminently  dWilfe*  to 
the  good  of  others  j  hi#  deaUl  apyeajra  la  »Me 
eadted  universal  regret.         ■  , 


'■JAVA.  ■     *      ■■• 

•';  "We  3hH  Gowirtrnient  tjlateUc  WdS  su- 
perceded by  ttitf  Bmaviatche  CouWat,  em 


into. 

the  jJOA  of  August.  It.  w  .published 
twice.u  week,  in  the Dutch language  The 
app«iutmputs  to  the  Residencies  that  h*ve 
been  made  by  the  Dutch  Government  ace 
not  supposed,  to  promise  the  most  benefi- 
cial result.  The  Governor  has  refused  to 
guarantee  the  protection  of  the  Rajahs 
and  .Native  Princes,  now  settled  in  their 
dominions,  according  to  the  policy  adopt- 
ed by  the  English ;  so  that  it  is  not  pro* 
baWe  the  existing  order  of  things  will  long 
remain.  The  approaching  departure  of 
the  British  Authorities  is*  v*e  understand* 
extremely  regretted  by  the  natiYe>rjowcos, 
and  the  succeeding  Government  regarded 
with  disl^e  and  aiarin,  occasioned  by  the 
apprehension  that  ia  entertained  of  the 
old  system  of  ruJe  being  restored.-  The 
refusal  of  the  guarantee  which  British 
justice  demanded,  affords  an  a*gun*jntutt> 
fajrojusabtato  their  intents,  and  indicates 
»:fib#Bge  in  the  principles  of  thesdiuinis* 
tration  that  has  been  pnrsned  since  the 
colonies  came  intoour  possession.  .*  .* 
,/nie  Dutch  certainly  have .  good  reason 
*o&figr*t  the  departure  of  our  trodpsfrom 
the  Colony  so  soon ,  as  the  £d  division  of 
their  forces  from  Holland  is  not  expected 
till  the  end  of  November,  and  there  is 
evident  ditnatisfactfon  among  the  natives. 
*-THie  Ex-Sultan  of  Pjocjocartaj  who  has 
beeu  residing  bene  as-  a  state  prisoner 
sjnce  his  return  from  Penang,  was  detect- 
ed about  five  day3  ago  iu  fomenting  an 
an  iotsorivction  ;— h'rs  fclans  are  not  yet 
felly  .fenewtn,  bat  the>  Dutch  themselves  de- 
clare, that  the  intention  appeared  to  be  a 
gwoeial  anil  indiacriuiinate  massacre  of 
the  Euro  pea  us,  and  that  he  had  collected 
many:  adherents  for  tiJs  desperate  under- 
taking. His  quarters  are  now  strictly 
watched,  and  three  or  four  of  his  retinue 
have  been  sent  to  the  jail  of  Ratavia, 
where  of  course  they  must  die,  for  it  is 
such  a  place  that  a  prisoner  scarcely  ever 
srirvfves  the  whole  month.— Penang  Gaz. 

2?jtfr<*cir./h?m  the  Proclamation  of , the 
Dutch  (jovemment  at  Ba4*via. 
Your  sudden  bwat  of  heartfelt  joy,  in- 
'  habitants  of  lava,  on  learning  the  regener- 
ation of  our  native  country,  proved  hbw 
£la4Jy  you  would  welcome  the  moment 
when  the  interrupted  relations  might  be 
restored,  flfew '  disturbances  delayed  this 
bappy  period.  The  Netherlands  army, 
partly  destined  for  your  protection,  was 
tlrtt  Obliged  to  run  to  arms,  and  figinVto- 
gether  with  those  of  the  allied  powers, 
the  glorious'  strife  of  liberty  and  depen- 
dence-' But  scarcely  was  .their  victory 
ensured,  when  his  Majesty  again  turned 
btoete*  towards  yon. 

That  these  possessions  restored  to  him 
by  a  just  and  magnannnous  ally,  should  be 
without  delay  plated/  under  the  Nether- 
tento  K>vernmen|4  was  HisMaiesly!*eoin* 
-fuanil  add  vour  coxwaissidn,  this  -moment 


has  arrivecj ;  and  j^UtOi«5  a(eel}n^ofj^e 
highest  satis^tiontq^^bje.  to  proclaim 
i$  to  you.    ,    .      ' .    , .•  .  "..   ., .' 

You  come  under  tbenje  and  protection 
of  a  sovereign,  sprung/rom  that  race  which 
id  Tiinst  dmr  to  the  Netherlands,  from 
Which  Jill  Nether  land*,  inspired  Yfiih 
noble  ardor,  sought  for  It-9  preservation,, 
and,  by  the  aid  of  divine  providence,  ob*- 
'tainted  It* 

Netherlands  India  to  Nellierhmd  re- 
stored, should  part  impale,  in  the  preserva- 
tion, a iid ^  with  (tad's  blessing,  at  rain  to 
more  than  ita  former  ipfendor.  Sbeb  Is 
the  fixed  design  of  thr  King,  and  our  ef- 
forts Can  and  shall  have  no  other  motive 
than  the  joint  welfare  of  both. 

In  these  our  endeavours  we  look  for  as- 
sistance and  support  from  ait;  for  the 
jMfmeifrdes  whieli  guide  ns  are ^usty  liberal, 
and  mild.  Their  only  object*  is  to  pro- 
mote general  and  individual  prosperity. 
Our  intentions  of  adhering  to  these  prin- 
ciples are  unshaken  ;— our  means  of 
maintaining  them  powerful.  A  strict  obf- 
aerTamae  of  the  social  duties,  ia  accord- 
ance with- the  general  and  particular  laws 
and  segedations, .  is  the  easy  and  generous 
condition  on  which  His  Aha'esty.  com- 
mands us  to  promise  his  paternal,  protec- 
tion to  all  who  live  under  his  dominion, 
Without  exception. 

To  take  a  zealous,  faithful,  and  honor* 
able  interest  in  promoting  the  public  ser- 
vice, to  avoid  all  oppressive  and  arbi- 
trary treatment  of  any  oue  whomsoever, 
is  the  certain  way  for  all,  whether  high  or 
low  in  office,  to  become  sharers  id  His 
Majesty's  favour,/  Such  a  line  of  conduct, 
therefore,  we  shall  as  certainly  feel  it  our 
duty  to  acknowledge  and  reward,  as  tq 
check  and  resist,  severely  and  impartially, 
a  contrary  behaviour,  should  such  an  un- 
locked for  instance  occur. 

With  these  dispositions  also,  the  govern- 
ment entrusted  to  him  is  this  day  assumed 
by  our  colleagues,  the  baron  van  der  Ca- 
pellan,  on  whom  it  has  pleased  His  Ma- 
jesty to  confer  the  permanent  dignity  of 
Governor-Genera!  of  Netherlands  India, 
and  Commander-in-Chief  of  His  Majesty's 
land  and  sea  forces  to  the  east  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

.We  do ,  further  declare,  i  n  order  to  obw* 
ate  all  interruption  or  difficulty  in  the  re- 
gular course  of  affairs,  that  the  existing 
Jaws  and  regulations  for  the  administration 
of  justice,  the  management  aud  collection 
of  the  puhlic  revairaes  and  resources,  agri- 
culture, commerce,  navigation,  aud  all 
other  branches  .-remain  of  general  effect, 
^vwd  we  do  dewrcand  command  that  the 
Same  be  respectftdrand  obeyed  by  all,  aud 
.he  maintained  fey  those  to  whom  thecharge 
,aod  execnUomtbereof  is  confided,  in  the 
name  and  on  the  behalf  of  the  Netbersand 
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We  ordain  that  from  henceforth,  in  all 
civiLand  criminal  actions  at  law,  the  sen- 
tence shall  be  prnuouuced  iu  the  name  and 
authority  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands. 
Finally,  we  direct  all  persons  holding 
public  offices  or  situations,  to  continue 
ki  charge  thereof,  in  so  far  as  we  have  not 
.already  made,  or  shall  hereafter  make, 
.  other  arrangements,  for  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  thereunto  attached- 

And  in  order  that  no  one  may  pretend 
ignorance  thereof ,  these  presents  shall  be 
proclaimed  and  affixed  in  the  most  solemn 
manner  at  the  seat  of  Government  (Hoof- 
srad,  metropolis),  and  at  the  different  re- 
sidencies, both  in  the  Dutch  and  native 
languages. 

Qiveu  at  Batavia  this  I9to  day  of 
'August  1816. 

(Signed)        C.  T.  Elout. 

Van  der  CApacmw.  ~~ 
A.  A.  Buyskes, 
Cqtrtntotib/firt  tfe/terf I.} 

'•         *mft  SOUTH  WALES. 

'*'■■•-.  •  Sydney,  August  8,1816. 

Arrited  tye Trial,  Captaiu  Burnet,  which 
>ai}ed  from  this  port  on  the  27th  of  May, 

,  1  $i5,aud&liared  with  the  colonial  schooner 
brothers  in  the  severe  conflict  at  New 
Zealand  «>n  the  20th  of  August  following, 
the  circumstances  attending  which 'en- 
counter the  public  are  already  in  posses- 
sion of.  From  thence  proceeding  to  the 
Society  Islaud*,  she  reached  Eimao  at  a 
crisis  which  was  designed  by  the'  un- 
friendly inhabitants  of  Caheite  to  de- 
termine the  fate  of  Potnarree  and  his. ad- 
herents, the  Booree  Auta,  or  "  praying 
jpcople,  fbe  appellation  given  to  those 
who  had  renounced  idolatry  and  profess- 
ed a  desire  to  embrace  Christianity.  The 
attack  upon  those  quietly  disposed  fieople 
•wds  reserved  for  the  Sabbath  Day,  when 

'their  opponents  considered  they  w&ufd  be 
employed  in  the  duties  of  devotion:  and 
so  sudden  was  the  attack  that  the  latter  im- 
mediately gave  way,  uhtH  by  the  presence, 
of  tuind  and  bravery  of  ah  Englishman 
who  resided  amongst  Them,  the  ardor  of 
the  assailants  received  a  chetik,  and' the 
pursuers  were  in  tarn  pursued  with  eon-, 
elderable  toss.  Captaiu  Burnet  reports 
that  the  attack  taking  place  dose  to  the. 
sea  side,  the  Englishman  fixed  a  swivel 
on  the  stern  of  One  of  their  cstooe*,  which 
he  plied  with  such  wonderful  effect,  that 
after  a  few  discharges  'the  assailants  com- 
menced a  precipitate  retreat,  leaving  up7 
wards  of  forty  <lea<i  upon  the  behch.. 
-Captain  Burnet  proceeded 'then-  to*  the 
Marquesas ;  and  tra  bis*  ret tt^rt  to- E^maoj, 
"which  occupied  an  interval  -of  three 
•roonthsi  Jmd  the  ptewutts  to  learn  that 
;tte  engagement  ateve  aJiudfld  to  h*4  -been 
.decisive;  first,  in  placing!  Pomaree  in  the 
full  sovereignty  of  the  Islands;  and  ueat, 


in  thoroughly  subduing'  the  Spirit  of  re-* 
volt  among  his  rebellious  subjects.  It? 
had  formerly  been  their  plan  of  warfare 
to  hunt  the  defeated  party  up  into '  the1 
mountains,  and  upon  both  sides  kHf  alt 
within  their  power;  but -from  an  excel- 
lence of  policy,  for  which  this  venerable 
Chief  is  doubtless  indebted'  to  the*  wise 
and  benevolent  coun**4  of  his  Christian 
friends,  the  Missionaries,  he  adopted  the 
more  conciliatory  course  of  extending- 4ta« 
nesty  to  the  revolters,  from  whom  a  sto- 
len™ promise  of  allegiance  wa*»  exacted 
upon  their  return  to  good  order.  • 

The  Aetive,  in  which -vr.  Crook 'and 
family  went,  had  not  arrived  at  the 
islands  when  Mr.  Burnet  left;  as'  that 
vessel  would  necessarily  remain  some 'lime 
at  the  Bay  of  Islands,  which  was1  her  first 
intended  destination.  Tne  Queen  Char- 
lotte had  however  gone  for  the  Marque- 
sas, and  is  by  this  time  homeward  bound. 

1  'Tie  Ttrtfcl, '  Qij>(*  Eddis,  arrived  from  the 
Derwent  at  Sydney,  April  37,  1816. —  Slwr  bring* 
information  of  the  sale  arrival  there  of  the  Emu, 
onthe:4*hJ  •  '       >.•.-.,. 

.;.   .        -     .BIRTHS.,.  -       •  . 

^d  Jan.1815,  Lady  of  Lieut  Forstcr,  Com.  of  H.AK 

bng  Emu,  'of  a  son. 
Lady  of  the  late  BHis  Brent;  foq.  Judge  Advow 
.  caie  of  thiMerrtiory,  of  a  .daughter. 
Uth  July,  1816.    Lady  of    R.  Jenkins.     Esq.  of 

G»Arge ^Street,  of  »  sdn."  '. 

98th  Aug.  -Lady  of  his  honrfr  Lieut^Goveraor 
,  Molle,  of -a,  daughter.  i  . 

«4d  Oct,    Mra.'w.  C  B.  Jackson,  of  a  daughter; 

MARRIAGES. 

4th  Jan,  1U6.  Lieut.  Caroe,  H.M..  46th  regiment, 
.    to  Mi.*s  Broiighton,    eldest   daughter'  of  W. 
Btoughtoh,  Esq.  Assists  i  Convm'ssaty  Gene- 
ral, and  AJpgifrtrate  for  the '  G>uniy  of  €«m- 

tith  Afrarcii,  i8i6.    Capt.  Read,  of  the'tatrcliant 
-  Service,  to- Mi*»  Eli*.  Driver,  of  -Catlieceagh 
.••  ertflpft  i.     ■  .» 

5Jth  April,  At  St.  Ph  lip>i,  Sydm-v.    Mr.  R.  Sid- 
dons,  commander  «>f  the  brig  ^Hmpfcell   Alac- 
.  quajie,  to  Mis*  Jane  Powell,  daughter  »f  Mrs. 
.k'awelU  of  th  •  Paramatta  ,R«»ad.  ; 
,$8th  June.    And.  Byrne,  to.  Miss  M.  Best. 

\       .  PEATHS. 

4th  Jan.  I8l6>    At  Windsor,    Mr.  W.  Gaudry, 

seirttr.  '  i    -*i 

ft  1st. March.    M,r«. .Palmer,  wife  o/Jfr,  J,  PaU 

mer,  ot  Sydney.  , 

a«d.    Mr.  W.  H.  Mansel, 
Mky  i«t«.    WrV.  Naffond^  wife  of  Rev.  W.Btaf- 
».  ford,  V«ea#ov)Offerhurv>   VVorceHeuhirc. 
7ih  Oct.  Mr,  1.  ReddinRtor>. 

'   "„'  'cAp^qfgoodhop^. 

i  .We  copy   from  the   Madras    Courier 

.the  ..following  txtcact  of  .a  letter  from 

au  .officer  on  ,board  Ilia  Majesty's  ship. 

2ebra,    .dated,    the    10th    of    August, 

4wn,ich  describes  ber  sufferings.;    . 

.  ,'•  Nothing  wpr;h  men' ioning  occurred 

,  during  our  passage  here,  until  we  arrived  off 

^Uti  JbankofsLafillas,  .wheie  we  mot  .with 

all  sorta/>f  disasters /rom  the  most  vioreut 

.squalls  <wi  aale^'l  ever  witnessed —one  of 

.  ^oem  very  nearly  upset  u*,,splU  our  sails 

.  4p^  pieces,  and  the  lightnimj  took  away 

AW  fo,reaud mala  yai'ds,  ..We were  takea 

aback  with  a  heavy  gale  from  the  S.  W« 


im3  • ffime 

which  lasted  three  days;  fortunately  we 
•  Were  enabled  to. repair  the  damages  very 
quickly,, and  a  few  days  carried  us,  close 
tip  to  the  Bay;  but  a  M.  W.  gate  came  on 
'again,  blowing  witu  great  fury,  and  drove 
tis  off  the  bank.— On  the  26th  of  July, 
we-  contrived  to  reach  Simon's  Bay,  and 
I  had  hope!  all  our  troubles  were  at  an 
end  for  some  time ;  but  on  the  night  of 
-the  29tli  it  Wew  a  perfect  hurricane  from 
>J.  VV.  during  which  the  Revolutionnaire 
parted  her  cables,  and  drove  on  board  the 
Zebra,  sweeping  every  thing  in  her  way, 
and  after  remaining  on  board  us  half  an 
-hour,  she  swung  clear,  drifted  on  shore, 
•and  took  us  with  her,  where  we  remained 
two4ays,  striking  the  ground  very  hea- 
vily, and  the  two  vessels  foul,  of  each 
otJier  nearly  the  whole  time.    Had  not 


ence.  iQl 

the  Zebra  *  been  the  strongest  vessel 
that  could  be  put  together,  nothing  could 
possibly  have  prevented  her  going  to* 
pieces,  or  had  we  grounded  five  yards 
further  ahead  or  astern,  nothing  could 
have  saved  us  from  going  to  pieces  upon 
the  rock  ;  the  lUvolurioniiaire  Is,  we  have 
reason  td  beKeve,  very  much  damaged, 
she  at  one  time  gained  on  the  pomps, 
but  since  they  got  her  off,  she  has  made 
much  less  water,  but  she  must  be  hove 
down.— -the  Zebra,  1  airi  happy  to  say, 
has  not  made  ;a  drop  of  water,  though 
ner  false  keel  Is  knocked  off,  and  her  red- 
der and  her  upper  works  cut  to  pieces  by 
the  frigate.  '  "  '  - 

*  ?he  Zebra  Is  a' teak  ship,  built  at  fibftfoay. ' 
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IMPERIAL  PARLIAMENT. 
The  Bill  to  regulate  the  trade  to  and 
from  places  withiu  the  charter  limits  of 
*lte  East- India  Company,  and  his  Majes- 
ty's possession*  in  the  Mediterranean,  has 
been  amended  on  recommitment,  and  two 
Valises  introduced  by  which  it  is  enacted 
,  that  $he  Island  of  Malta  and  )u  depend- 
encies, shall  be  deemed  to  be  iu  Europe  ; 
but  that  no  construction  be  put  on  the 
j/Lttr  to  prevent  the  introduction,  into  Mal- 
ta or  Gibraltar  of  articles  now  importa- 
ble fntotl  e  United  Kingdom. 

A  Report  has  been  made  by  the  Com- 
mons, to  whom  the  Petitions  of  the  East- 
Jndia  Company,  and  of  certain  Proprie- 
tors" of  East-ludia  Stock,  were  referred, 
lu  which  it  is  stated  that  it  has  been 
proved  that  the  medium  rate  of  peace 
freight  of  the  ships  enumerated  in  the 
Petition  is  about  £1%  per  ton,  being  .£8 
below  the  lowest  rate  at  which  the  Com- 
pany has  been  able  to  contract  for  since 
the  conclusion  of  the  war.,    The  Com- 
mittee argue,  that  notwithstanding. the 
explicit  language  of  the  Act  of    1799, 
Tendering  the  ojyngrs  iucapable  of  claim- 
ing any  jocrea*e  of  the  fixed  rate  of  peace 
'freight,'  it  appears  that  expectations  have 
been   entertained  that  relief   would   be 
;  granted  fn  the  event  of  the  expenses  of 
outfit  becoming  greatly  disprOportkmed, 
mit1  that  it  seems  Clear  that  such  expecta- 
tions can  on!y  be  justified  iu  those  cases 
'where contracts  were  in  strict  conformity 
;to' the  Act;  fcn  the  principle  of  an  invari- 
able peace  freight.    The  Report  proceeds 
"to  state  the  setting  aside  of  the  claims  of 
'  'six  ships  contracted  for  in  1811,  and  four 
regular  extra  ships,  and  that  upon  the 
'remaining  twetity-fouf  eases  great  diffi- 
Jruhy  has  bcerf  found  In  forming' att  opi- 


nion. They  are  of  decided  [opinion,  thai 
a  relaxation  of  the  principles  of  fixed 
tender  should  occur  as  seldom  as  possible, 
but  that  circumstances  would  render  a  li- 
teral execution  of  tlieir  contracts  peculi- 
arly hard  upon  the  owners  of  the  twen- 
ty-four. The  Committee  conceive,  that  the 
only  course  of  relief  rirould  be  to  permit 
the  ship-owners',  on  payment  of  the  pe- 
nalty of  £5,000  for  noii-performance  of 
their  contracts,  to  receive  an  improved 
fate  of  freight  not  more  than  j^8  per  ton. 
Also,  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Court  of 
Directors  on  this,  matter,  be  reported,,  to 
Parliament.  The  Committee' also,  'recom- 
mend the  revision  and  improvement  of 
the  laws  affecting  the  Company's  shipping 
system. 

A  Bill  founded  on  the  above  Report,  to 
authorize  the  Directors  to  make  extraor- 
dinary allowances  to  the  owners  of  certain 
ships,  was  ordered  to  be  priuted  on  the 
13th  June,  which  enacts  that  the  East- 
*India  Company  may  allow  the  owners  of 
certain  ships  an  additional  sum  for  freight 
upon  payment  of  penalty ;  Which  allow- 
ance is  to  be  abated  in  case  of  the  reduc- 
,  tion  in  the  price  of  articles.  If  owners 
become  entitled  to  addition.il  charges 
arising  in  war  time,  no  allowance  to  be 
made.  Payment  of  bond  may  be  deduct- 
,  ed  out  of  the  freight  and  earnings  of  the 
ship;  bond  is  cancelled  in  case  of  loss 
or  capture.,  The  Act  does  not  alter 
contracts  and  agreements  by  which 
the  said  ships  are  let  or  hired.  All 
future  allowances  or  agreements  of  Com- 
pany with  ship-owners  to  be  laid  before 
,   Parliament, 

The  following  is  a  summary  of*  the 
state  of  the  East  India  Company's  annual 
accent  to  ifl^S^odgte    ■ 
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Receipts  in  the 
Territ.  braach     uglftMQA 
Do,  Coraroerc.    ,M8M^ 

Fayments  in  Ter. 

rit.  prauch        1,965,963 
Dp.  CowuKm    4*458,358 


Texrit .  Itebt* 
Territ.  Assets 


7,290,526 
3,822,773 


TerrittA»ae*<kf.     .-     •• 
Coj»niftrc.&e**»  «,13u\533 
Cow»er.AWfm2i>06^229 


Commerc.  Assets  in 


Assets  in  favpor       . .    \ . 

Tft  amount  irf  Company's 
Home  Bond  Debt,  bear- 
ing 5  per  cent.  Inte- 
rest ..     .*  £3*058,174 

Ita.  do.  uot  bear- 
ing Interest  .,     .16,417 


nnr  of  Java  and  its  dependencies.  Sir 
Thomas  presented  a  copy  of  his  History 
of  Java.  ,, 

6,586,  t9l         Same-  day,   His  Royal   Highness  the 
Prince  Recent  was  pleased,  to  cpnfer  the 
honor  of  Knighthood  on.  Ralph  Rice,  Esq, 
Recorder  of  Prince  of  Wales's  Island, 
6^424,32*        EaH  India  Home— Capt.  W.  Forrest 
■»-.  ■  has  been  appoiuted  by  the  Court  of  Direc- 

torsto  succeed  Sir  J.  Cunningham,  as  Inr 
speetor  of  Military  Stores  for  India,  and 
4,067*753     Oapt.  Peter  Page,  late  of  the  Bombay  es- 
tablishment, to  succeed  Capt.  Forrest  as 
Assist.  Inspector. 
Lieut.  Coonel  R.  Gordon  ;  Capt.  J. :& 
1*,&36>69f     Crofts,  Surgeon  W.  Mackie,  and  Capt. 
—  >  ■     S.  Snook  of  the  Bombay  Marine'have  J*- 

14,867,943     ti#ed  from  the  senrice. 


AMwm  faforonr 


3^3,592 
410,894,3*1 


,  Gorlton  House,  Map  29,  1817.— His 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  was 
this  day  pleased,  in  the  name  and  on  the 
behalf  m  his  Majesty,  to  confer  the  ho- 
iNriof  Knighthood  upon  Tiiomas  Sura* 
fevd;  Aafles»  Esq.  late  Lieutenant-Gover- 


tWr.  Jftmcs  Sand  with  is  permitted'  ty 
the  Court  of  Directors  to  proceed  to  Bdm- 
bft^te'fintetlse  as  an  Attorney  in  thct Re- 
corder's Court  at  that  Presidency.' 

We  are  requested  to  correct  a  mistake^ 
in  our  Journal  for  May,  p.  .100,  relative 
to  reports  of  case*  decided  in  the  Court  of 
the  Recurrier,  and  Su  pre  rue  Conn  at 
Madras.  Notes  of  the  kind  alluded  ta 
were,  la  the  course  of  the  last  year!  pri- 
rat  el  y  printed  there  for  lite  wflc  of  chat 
settlement,  but  nut  intended  for  pubticd- 
liou. 


CIVIL  COLLEGE  AT  HAILEYBDKY. 


.  We  have  been  favoured  with  the  ioU 
lowing  accoant  nf  the  ptocsedings  at 
Hertford  College,  on  the  29th  of  May, 
when  a  numerous  deputation  of  the  Court 
of  Director  visited  -  that  institution,  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  the  report  of  the 
College  .Council,  as  to  the  result  of  the 
general  examination  of  the  students,  and 
likewise  for  that  of  presenting  prizes  to 
those  who  had  distinguished  themselves. 
The  College  had  the  honor  of  a  visit  from 
Mr.  Canning,  Lord  Binning,  and  the 
Bishopof  London,  the  visitor;  from  the 
two  former  for  the  first  time. 

^The  Directors  arrived  first.  Short- 
ly after  their  arrival  they  proceeded  to  the 
council  room,  when  the  following  docu- 
ments were  laid  before  them  as  usual. 

A  report  on  the  *tatc  of  the  discipline 
and  literature  of  the  college.  < 

The  several  examination  lists. 

A  list  of  tfce  ntudents  who  had  been 
awarded  prizes,  and  had  obtained  .other . 
honorable. distinctions.    .  .<   •  •  l 

The  rank'  of  the  students  who  were 
then  leaving  the  college  for  tndia,  as 
settled  by  tlm  College  GonnciU  with  refer- 
ence t*  ftheir  industry,  proficieiicy,  and 
general  good  behaviour.  **'•». 


The  report  afforded  the  deputation 
much  satisfaction,  inasmuch  as  it  appear-' 
ed  thereby,  that,  notwithstanding  some" 
partial  interruption  of  good  order,  the4 
great  body  of  the  students  had  on  the 
whole  conducted  themselves  with  regula-, 
rity,  propriety,  and  attention  to  theiir 
studies  5  and  that  the  literary  exertions 
of  the  students  had  been  such  as  to  reflect; 
great  honor  on  mariy  of  them,  and  to  do- 
justice  to  the  opportunities  of  instruction' 
which  the  college  had  afforded  them.        "* 

On  the  arrival  of  the  other  distinguish- , 
ed  personages  who  visited  the  college  - 
upon  that  occasion,  the  Deputation  which . 
had  adjourned,  re-assembled,  and  the' 
whole  proceeded  t6  the  CdunciIRoom3, ' 
where  they  waited  till  the  students  were' 
assembled  in  the  hall ;  and  the  report  of 
the  state  of  the  college,  the  list  of  the 
prizes,  and  'some  of  the  examination 
papers,  were  shewn  to  the  Members  of  the 
India  Board  and  the  Bishop. 

The  students'  being  assembled,  the  DC- 
putatlftn,  atcotnftanfed' by  Mr.  Canning', 
Lord  Wuniiip,  the  Bhriiop  of  London, 
the  GnMege  Council,  and  several  other  ; 
viskdrs,  proceeded  to  the  hall,  *here  the 
following  transactions  took  place  ;         ' 


1&73  CMt  CoSege  <d  HmUybury, 

The  Clerk  to  the  Committee  of  College 
read  the  List  of  Prizes. 
.  ,Mr.  William  Richard  Younj?  read  an 
English  Essay  of  his  own  composition,  tfae 
subject  of  which  was  a  comparison  of  Car* 
thageand  Great  Britain. 

This  production  afforded  very  great  «al 
fisfaction. 

Reading  and  translating  in  tbe  Persian, 
Arabic,  Hindustani,  Sanscrit  and  Ben- 
galeae  languages  took  place,  in  which  the 
several  Students  who  were  selected  far 
that  purpose  acquitted  themselves  in  a 
manner  highly  creditable  to  themselves 
aM^ePrpfessprsy  and,  very  (gratifying  to 
alj  the  auditors.      ,  ,-    - 

Prizes  were  distributed  agreeably  to  the 
list  before-mentioned. 

The  Clerk  read  twice  the  rank  of  the 
Stud cd \s  Waring  the  College. 

And  the  Chairman  addressed  the  Stu- 
dents to  the  fo  I  lowing  effect. 

He  expressed  the  high  gratification  felt 
by  hirasdf  and  his  cui  league*,  at  the 
favourable  report  urn  Ic  by  the  Council  of 
the  at  ate  of  the  College,  and  the  spe- 
cimens of  talent  exhibited  that  day ;  he 
remarked  with  pleasure,  a Issj,  that  although 
the  Beugal Students  vvere  t deluded  by  the 
regalatiuas  fry  in  tbe-Saiuicrii  P\ivDf  seve- 
ral of  tkeiu  had  applied  surccssfrUty  Ip 
that  difficult  language,  that  the  Gentlemen 
who  had  bo  dialing  niched  themsehes 
were  Mr.  George  Morris,  Mr.  b<Hihirr*u*j- 
and  Mr.  Raikes  Clarke,    and   that  the 
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sooner  qualified  fir  active  employment, 
and  of  their  being  distinguished  in  tfete 
3*flrit*<  Them>  atoo,  he  recommended 
to  be  kind  to  the  natives,  laytair  aside  alt 
prejudice  againae  them  on  account  of 
their  difference  of  colour  and  manners, 
and  bearing  in  mind,  that,  as  subject*, 
they  were  entitled  t^all  the  benciciof 
good  government,  and  as  men,  to  all  the 
offices  of  humanity* 

The  Deputation  then,  ttcemnpnniett  by 
Mr.  Canning  and  Lord  Binnfoft  proceed- 
ed to  the  Chapel,  where  tneBfohop-eon- 
firmed  several  of  tbe  Students,  and  the 
bnsineM  of  the  day  termitfrftdl. "  • 
-  The  whole  of  the  distinguished  per- 
sondes-  before-mentioned,  partook  arW<- 
wards  of  an  early  dinner  with  the  Prin- 
cipal and  the  Professes.  •     -  •« 

Having  been  favoured  also,  with  a 
List  of  the  Students  who  obtained  Prizes 
and  other  honorable  distinctions,  •  and 
the  rank  of  the  students  who  then  left 
the  College  for  India,  we  have  great  plea- 
sure in  laying  the  same  before  our  read- 
ers. 

Students  wlio  obtained  Prize*  and  ot/ier. 
honorable  distinctions'*      ,'   ^ 

George  James  Monis,  Medal  m  Clan* 
sics.  Political  Economy,  Persian,  <antt 
Mathematics*  and  highly  di«iingattBfcil.i»k 
other  departments. 

•  .  ^Cornelius  Cardew,  Medal  in  Law, 
Prize  in  Persian  writiug,  aud  highly  dis- 


progress  they,  bad  made  ,in  Sanscrit,  r  tinguishqd  in  other  departments^ 
was  a  pledge » of '  thrfr  assiduity  in  the'  t*~i*±a~- %»--*—  Af~i„i  . 
Service  of  the  Company ;  he  trusted  that 
all  present  were  impressed  with' a  sense 
virtue  benefits  dcrive'd  from  thatinstitu* 
tiau,  one  of  the  most  promiuent  of  which 
the  Chairman  represented  to  be  the  mono 
speedy  qualification  for  active  employ  than 
was  found  to  tajte  place  prior  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  College. 

It  aflprded  him  pleasure  to  say,  thatthe 
report  made  of  the  conduct  of  tie  stu- 
dents was,  upon  tbe  wlnde*  favourable* 
Yet,  be  said,  it  was  incumbent  ou  him  to 
express  the  pain  be,  felt  tl^t  the  term  .bad/ 
been  tarnished  by  som?  instaneea  eliaau- 
bojdwaiio^.  and  that  iU*ad<befiu.  neees* 
aary  to  make  some  e^mptes*  HeJaOped^ 
boweverj  that  such  misconduct  an  that  bo  1 
which' he  bad  found  it  necessary  to  alludey. 


would  oe^er  occur  again,  and  thiitinfuw/  part  mentis 


Alexander  Maclean,  Medal  In  Sans- 
crit, and  great  credit  in  other  depart- 
ments. • '  l  '*f 

William  Richard  Young,  Medal  in  En- 
glish composition,  v 

Henry  Smith  Boulderson,  Priae  in  B«i*r 
galese,  and  highly  distinguished  in  mhttr 
departments.  '•"; 

Richard  Macan,  Prize  in  Hindustani, 
with  great  credit  in  other  department*. 

Henry  FetberRtone,  Prize  in  Mathema- 
tics, with  great  credit  in  other  depart- 
ments. ■  -•-  » 

Colin  'Lindsay,  Prize  in  Persian,  and ' 
hrgfcly  distinguished    1n   other   depart- 
ments. / 

Brian  Houghton   Hodgson,  Prizes    ha 
ChUsics,  utPotttkal  -Economy,  In  Bentfa-  f 
lese,  and  with  great  credit  i»  other  <&&> 


turc,  they  would  evince  their  irrHiUuile  to 
their  superiors  by  their  a&tiriuou*  appli*; 
ration  to  their  studies,  aud  by  their  good 
eonduct  in  every  respect. 

To  those  students  who  were  about  toi 
team  the  College  finally,  *he  Chairman 
*aid  he  woidd  address  a  few  words  :  them- 
he  recommended  to  employ  the  tetiiout »  departments 
hours  which  occur  duriug  a  long  voyage!.      Gentle  Robert  Gosling,  Prize  1n  Cha- 
in improving  the  aciiuircutenu  they  had*  /  sic*,  and  highly  distinguished   in  «ftber' 
obtained  at  the  CoMea;^  assuring  them  it-  departments.    Digitized  by  KjOO<ZU  r  ; 
noun!  U  the   means  of  thtir  Acinar  The        VViUiam  Kaikcs   Clarke,  Trize,  in   the 


WiUiant  PngkvPHzein  Law*  with  great 
credit  in  other  department*.     - 

John  Carvae  Morri*,  ftrite  in  Hindus- 
tani; hiahly  «Bfltingniabed  in  other  dc- 
partaient^    >.  •'     •>, f  •>.- 

John  Pollard  Willougby,  Priae  in  Per- 
sian, v  and  /higasytdiitingtu'shed  in  othfr 
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Bengalest,  and  highly  distinguished  in 
other  departments. 

John  Trotter,  Prizes  iu  Mathematics, 
in  History,  and  in  Law,  and  highly  dis- 
tinguished in  other  departments. 

William  Gordon,  Prize  in  Hisdustani, 
second  Prize  in  English  composition,  aad 
highly  distinguished  in  other  depart- 
ments. 

Andrew  Grote,  Prize  in  Sanscrit. 

•  Marry  Borradaite,  Prize  in  Hindustani, 
and  in  French. 

Alexander  Cumming,  Prize  in  Benga- 
lee. 

Richard  Wells,  Prize  in  Persian. 
.    John  Rycroft  Best,  Prize  in  Classics, 
with'great  credit  in  other  departments. ' 
.    Urevilje    Temple    Temple,    Prize    in 
French,  aud  Drawing,  with  great  credit 
in  other  departments. 

William  Parry  Oheden,  Prize  in  French. 

Thomas  Wyatt,  Prize  in  Drawing. 

The  following  Students  were  highly  dis- 
tinguish^, Alexander  Fairlie  Bruce, 
Robert  Barlow,  Hon.  Frederic  John 
.Shore,  Lestock  Davis,  Henry Snaith  Lane, 
Thomas  Richardson,  '  George  Ramsay 
Campbell,  George. Cheap. 

And  the  following  passed  the  Exami- 
nation with  great  credit,  Charles  Craw- 
ford Parks>  George  Russell  Clerk,  Charles 
James  Baruett,  Atistruther  Cheape. 
The  twelve  best  Persian  Writers  are 

William  Boyd, 

Harry  Borradaile, 

Alexander  Fariie  Bruce, 

Cornelius  Cardew, 

George  Charles  Cheap, 

John  Francis  Griffith  Cooke, 

Frederic  Cnrrie, 

Thomas  Reid  Davidson, 

Henry  Harington  Glass, 

Hemy  Patrick  Russell, 

Grenville  Temp'e  Temple,  and 

Thomas  Wyatt. 
William  Dainpier  was  first  of  his  class 
in  Law,  aud  also  in  classics,  but  forfeited . 
the  medals  in  those  departments,  for 
«*ant  of  good  proficiency  in  other  depart- 
ments, according  to  the  regulations  of  tiie 
college. 

*  Sydeuham  Charles  Clarke  forfeited  a 
prize  in  Law,  which  would  otherwise 
have  fallen  to  him,  by  giving  up  the  Sau- 
scrit  department  \  and  also  for  want  of 
good  proficiency  iu  other  departments. 

W|Uiam  Richard  Young,  was  first  of 
Ms  class  in  Law,  and  in  Political  Econo- 
my ;  but  forfeited  the  prizes  in  those  de- 
partments for  want  of  tjood  proficiency  in 
other  departments. 

Thomas  Reid  Davidson,  was  first  of  his 
class  in  French,  but  forfeited  the  prize 
for  want  of  good  proficiency  in  other  dc- 
jtartraents:  and 

John  Lowis,  was  first  of  his  class  in 
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for  want  of  good  proficiency  in  other  de- 
partments. 

Rank  of  the  Students  who  left  the  col- 
lege for  India. 

BENGAL  STUDENTS. 

First  Class. — George  James  Morris, 
Henry  Smith  Bouldersou,  Charles  Craw- 
ford Packs. 

-    Second  Class.— Corneli  us  Cardew,  Geo. 
Hu»seU  Clerk,  Richard  Macan. 

Third  C/aw.— JohuStaniforth,  Alex.- 
ander  Thellusson.    John  Gray,   Arthur 
Molony,  John  Dick,  Robert  Williams. 
Madras  Students. 

First  Class.  —  Alexander  Maclean* 
Alexander  Fairlie  Bruce. 

Third  Class.— William  Elphinston  Ful- 
ler-ton, John  Worsley,  John  Chardiu 
Wroughton. 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  and  DEATHS, 

HOME  LIST. 

births. 

At  Tonhridgcplace,   the    Lady  of  Lieut.    CoJ. 

Fagan,  of  the  Hon.  the  East  India  Company's 

Service,  and  Adjutant-General  of  their   Army 

011  the  Bengal  Establishment,  »»f  a  son. 

MARRIAGES. 

«9th  May.  Capt.  R.  Sneyd.  Beriaal  Cavalrv. 
eldest  son  of  the  Rev,  W.  Sneyd.  New  Church, 
Isle  of  Wight,  to  Jane,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
late  W.  Dunbar,  Esq. 

Lieut.  T.  Wmg,  Roy-1  Navy,  to  Mrs.  Wilson, 
widow  of  the  lute  George  Wilson,  Esq.  of  tlu. 
H.  E.  I.  Company's  Civil  Service,  Madras  E^ 
tahlishment. 

G.  B.  Furlong,  Esq.  of  the  Company's  Service, 
to  Nary  Ann,  daughter  uf  W.  €  hap  man,  Esq. 
of  Pentonville. 

4th  June.  J.  S.  Savery,  Esq.  Sen.  Merch.  and 
Judge  Advocate  of  Fort  St.  George,  to  Miss 
Yerwortb,  of  Great  Surry  street,  Blackfriars 
road. 

Mh  June  At  Cambrrwell,  J.  C  rich  ton,  Esq. 
commander  of  H.  C  Ship  Lor*  Lyndocb.  V> 
i  aiherino,  vmnpest  daughter  of  th«  late  Alex. 
Small,  D.  D.  Minister  of  Kilcnuquhar,  Fife. 

At  Hacfcney,  Capt.  De  Bwsehe  of  the  ut  C<n* 
lon  Regiment,  Aid-de-Camp  to  Ucn.  Browmiep, 
to  Miss  Sarah  Smyth,  only  daughter  of  the  laic 
Alfred  Smyth.  Esq.  11.  N. 

9l«t  June.  Rt.  Hon.  G.  W.  Russell.  Cd  son  uf 
the  Duke  «>f  Bedford,  to  Mis*  Elizabeth  Ann 
Rawdon.  only  child  of  the  Hon.  J.  Rawdon. 
and  niece  to  the  Marquis  of  Has'inga. 

Same  day,  at  Mary-le  bone  Church,  Charles  Pul- 
ley, Esq.  of  Gloucestcr-plact-,  Porim*n  square. 
Major  in  the  service  of  the  Hon.  Eastind'ui 
Company,  and  late  Charge  d 'Affaires  at  the 
Court  of  Hernia,  on  the  part  of- the  Supreme 
Government  of  India,  to  Marv,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  late  Simon  MTavith,  Esq.  of  M  on  treat, m 
Canada,  and  of  Dunardry,  North  Britain. 

At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  March,  I.  Luson, 
Esq.  Agent  to  the  Hon.  Eaei-lndia  Company, 
to  Catherine  Maria,  daughter^  P.  L.  Clocu, 
Esq.  of  Cape  Town. 

DEATHS. 

May  to.  At  her  hoase,  in  Upper  SeyMoor.Street, 
Elite,  wife  >f  T,  Hart  Davics.  Esq.  of  Nadra. 

On  Sunday,  8ih  June,  Mt.  E.  Wist,  of  tlie  Ea^t 
India  House  and  Son-in-law  of  the  late  Rwv. 
T.  R>rvn*on.  Rector  of  St.  Mary**,  I.eiceaWf* 

On  toe  86th  May,  in  thr  8«d  \ear  of  his  age, 
Tbomaa  Salt,  Esq.  of  Lichfield,  father  >f 
Hairy  Sa1»,  Esq.  his  Majesty's  Consul -Ge newt 
for  Hftypt. 


JOrroLOWls,  was  first  Ot  niS  CiaSS  m      ,  a\eV<Jeorge.  second  son  of  John  Coxwtll,  B*. 
Mathematics,    but    forfeited     the    ]»im*      rot Charlton  King's,  near  Cheltenham.     Htiwaa, 
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London  Markets. — Ship  Letter  Mails,  fyc. 


drowned  in  the  evening  of  November  15th,  at 
Canton.  It  is  supposed  that  he  must  have  fallen 
oyerDoatddurwg  hia -sleep.  -  He  was  a  Midship- 
man on  board  the  .  oldstream. 
Admiral  Bille,  Governor  of  the  Danish  East-India 
possessions,  died  at  Tranquebar.  Captain 
Ulnch,  lately  Danish  Consul  at  Algers,  is  expect- 
ed to  be  named  his  suooessor. 
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LONDON  MARKETS. 

Tutsday,  June  14,  1917* 
G#«on.— The  demand  for  Cotton  continues  very 
tisatted  j  the  Glasgow  market,  however,  wan  vevy 
*>risk,Ja«t  week.-ffcer«  js  much  interest  excited 
as  to  when  the  East- India  Company  will  bring 
forward  the  next  sale' of  Cottons:  the  general 
impression  in  fhe-mavfcet  is  that  it  will  be  rtxed 
for  the  liih  proximo,  tout  no  declaration  ha*  yet 
been  made  by  the  Company. 

&Vt»r.— The  market  was  last  week  more  plen. 
tifully  supplied  with  Sugars;  the  stock*  an  the 
warehouse,  it  will  be  observed,  have  greatly  en- 
creaied ;  tlir  holders  evince  a  disposition  to  ac- 
cept, ot  the  present  prices :  the  sales  effected  are 
in  Consequence  a  shade  lower.— The  demand  for 
foreign  8ugar  continue*  cofttned  to  the  lower 
qualities,  which  are  father  scarce.— It  is  stated  in 
the  market  that  ib$  Sugar,  Bounty  Bill  refers  oajy 
to  Sugars  reoned  byJhenew  process,  commonly 
termed  Patent  Goods,  and  that  the  bounty  on 
other  refined  goods  will  not  be  varied. 

Coffee. — The  puoftc  sales  last  week  were  exten- 
sive; the  whole  went  off  freely,  withodt  any 
variation  in  the  prices.— The  slock  ojf  Coffee  in 
London  is  veiy  limited,  and  a  very  great  propor- 
tion ist'  held  by  speculators  who  have  observed  the 
gradual  diminishing  of  the  stock  for  a  series  of 
years,  and  the  great  increase  of  consumption 
owing  to  the  late  depressed  prices.  It  must  be 
mentioned,  the'  West  India  planter  at  present 
gets  a  fair  remunerating  price  for  his  produce, 
the  whole  is  immediately  brought  to  market,  and 
sold  at  the  currency  of  the  day  ;  the  supptie*  .to 
be  expected  will  in  consequence  be  very  «onsi- 
derable;  the  Continental  prices  are  on  the  ad- 
vance, but  not  in  proportion  with  the  rapid  rise 
of  the  English  markets.  At  a  public  sale  of  Cof- 
fee this  forenoon,  consisting  of  damaged  descrip* 
tiom,  the  prices  were  exceedingly  high;   -  !  ■ 

Jfcce,— As  the  prices-  of  Ric«[  are  intimately 
connected  with  the  Corn  market,  the  decline  in 
Mark  Lane  yesterday'  will  greatly  affect  the 'rates. 

Sjwees.— Pepper  lias  been  m  .good  demand.— 
Phre  -Ofovei  sobt  at  SB.  b<> .  ;•  East  India  <fcnger; 
4fs.fyT.a45s.  t, 


SHlP-LEJFTEil  iMAILS  FOR  INDIA. 

•      PKIVATE  SHIPS* 

Slttjnifaf^ef^       Ton*.  Probable  Tiuie  of  Sailing. 
Cape  of  Good  Ho?4.  >'. 


Leda 

CapePaokeje***. 
Taflrerhme'  .*h.: 

16*    June  «8. 

890    June**. 

'    MO    June*8. 

Biftbh  Army.... 

hie  of  France. 
'450   June  is. 

Calcutta. 

MaTq.  'Atf|Rseaf. 
Northumbrian .. 
Diana 

400-  June  30. 

460.  from  Gravescnd^June  82, 

620   June  26. 

Asiatic  Journ.—No.  19. 


INDIA  SHIPPING  INTELLIGENCE. 

-Arrivals. 
Vay86tf.~Aiexander,  Cobb,-Anh,  Masson1,— 
.  irona.Bombay., 

*7lh.— Maichioness  Ely,  Kay,  from  India; 
Hugh  Inglis,  Fairfax,— Surat  Castle,  Hope,— from 
China.  i 

88*A.— Agamemnon,  Jackson,   from   Bengali— 
Warren  Hastings,  Larkins,  from  bengal.. 
27(A.— Prince  of  Orange,  Silh. 
*$**.— Lady  Luslnngtun,    former,  from  Ben- 
gal,—Asia,  Treeman  bet-re,  from  )udia.  ,  . 

Wth.— The  Maxima,  Hanson,  frpm  Batavla  and 
the  Cape,  ..        • 

Slst.— Orderneeming,  Letz,  from  Batavia*     f 
1st.  June.— ^ancy,  Osgood,  ironj  Batavia. 
2d.— Earnest,  Beatson,-- Albion,  Bishop,— from 
tfce  Cape.    ,  r    \ 

3d.— Scaleby  Castle,  Moffat,— Marquis  of  Ely, 
Dalfympfe.— from  China.  .' 

•.   June,  Stft.— Cambridge,  freeman,— LadyCastle- 
reagh,  Stmpsont-^rom  China* 

7th.— Minerva,  Mackie,— Jloscoe,  Bean,-rfrqm 
Bengal.  -»     ■  -i 

.«!•.— Hero*  Stephenson,  from  Bengal, 
154/1.— Fort  Wijliain,  Mines,  imtn  <*Uina,. 
\6ih\— Regent  Ripley, from  China,— Lord  Keith, 
Cam p beH,     from    Marinis,— Guilford,    Jobiisan, 
(rom  Ui2i>gaL. 
Tfli*,—  &.nrg>,   Arlc,   from    Madras, 
ai**.-N«ior,  Tftecfcej-,  from  ttcugal, 
Paisemrers   p*r  Urpiuui.— Mrs.  LeigJuoa  and 
mniik,  Miss  Ahtcfrfuu,    Mu  Mnv^,  t.  iu»r.  Grui. 
Iry,  Ciipt,  Irwin,   Lieut.    (tiling.   Dr.  M-Kenzw, 
Aivtitanl -Surgeon — Per  AWrtiifltir.  Messrs.  Mur- 
eim,  Griivn,   Davie*,  Ciapban. 

Itatengtrt  per  AaJa.— fc.  StnttlcL,  Eirt,  Ad- 
vocaiu-Utueral,  Mm.  Str^ttd,  J.  Hane,  fc&q.  M,l>. 
Mr*.  H-.Hane,  Wins  (». -Campbell,  Lieut.  H.  H, 
Aixisffunix,  Hj  M.  l«U  In^t,  Miwet  C,  M.  U 
SrreiicH,  .itid  fl.  sit  ret  Cell,  H+tuit  tf  1.  S'.rcttell, 
Muses.  C.  aod  Bt,  Hanc,  Maiiu**  Jh  E,  Cmiefton, 
W,  K.&auda  a,ud  H.  Mim-,  Wf*,&»n«wt  ^opn 
M  aitmi,  M  \n  C  ►  ChiiteinuEi.  1^.  TbuEj^soi*,  LJaiTuw. 
J.  3.  Savoy,  Enj,  tiw  r  MerUuirit,  Rt  fialiataii. 
tstu  Hart.  Capi.  IJale,  Miu  HL'gt,  Lieuuii.  H. 
M'Ktfriiie,    ti.  C,  Arullfiv. 

Per  Ld,  Kinli.—  Lujv  L.  EtkUarjJirjfj  MH.Alet- 
anler.Mra  Firiitiut^Jr*,  Cnuiphell,  MraH  Munro. 
<:apt-  Lucu  Vise.  Mi-U  r.*..i!l-.,  \H\i  rtigL,  N-  J.  F. 
Jtn;ij.iid*'jjL,  E&i.  Sen,  Ucr&l,  Mitt^  Mi  H.  and 
L.  S.  kkh^ril-ruri,  Capt.  Smith,  35d  litak.  Caut. 
Lflne,  S4tU  reBu  Lieu  is.  Favtiert  Lnwt,  $  iron  el, 
Kcbo,  Cadnftao,  Bradford,  iSuig.  Falteraun,  JVJr- 
Cii.  Herd,  Fnrntr  ol  ihu  Java,  hfuteri  AriJmr 
Hichardsait,  H,  Alexander,  ML&irm  M,  Aievamirr, 
and  Ch.  AkHanuec,  MmHit*  J:  aud  W,  rur- 
neaaa,  Mtaa  Snicr,  Blu,  rjoltlie,,  Master  H. 
Johnson  and  G.  T.  Johnson,  Mtsa  C+  CinupbelL 
Masters  W.  \vVny  mid  f-urntauYt 

Per  Giorgc— Capt.  Lttunu*,  Rmy.A^Ei  Capt.  Mc- 
redlUi,  Miinriia  Cmulry,  Licat.  Hruccr^  Hr+  fticlt- 
HjHt^m,  Mrs,  Defii  and  in  I  wit,  t-npt.  Uluchtnan, 
Lit'iiL-..  Mliicol,  Blini,  and  strong. 

Pur  ^avc  I  nonsss  o(  My.-~Mn.  Uardmer,  M«. 
Hultlna.  Mrs.  Kerb K  Mr*.  BUtkel  Mr»-  byrnaj, 
Mr*,  Knrrfffea,  Mrs.  Beaumont,  Mi%s  Hopk  C, 
W.  LJlLf diner,  Kso..  T.  C.  Cbj»eg  E^.  l,ieut. 
Col.  symei,  M.yur  K-Kcbl*.  Cai'tain*  Dttiudell 
and  ItanOi!!,  Mr,  J.  ^itkin«  I. it  Ut4.  Pjirnicier 
acd  Mm  Measn.  Ilnuiimnt,  O'L^rnivr,  and 
Peruon,  ffnaign  Campbell,  H.  M.  19th  toot. 

Ter  Anne— Lieut.  Col.  W.  Koome  and  Mrs,  R. 
Jlirs.'Ashburoer  and  five children,  .vlrs.  Kcnnetr, 
Capu>  U  M  4  Leotte, .  Lieut.  (Hanntw,  .Cornet  Uev 
Lancv,  Dr.  Beard,  Capi.  Wilkinaon#1<M»1  Wil- 
kinson and  child/  Mis*  Ch.  RoomC,  Miss  Hfc 
W»h  Misa^Ch.  MopHson,  Ma«t«r  It*.  'Wallace, 
Cantos*  JUuidy,  Caicnes.  and  CampHehVLieutsir 
Newman,  Davis,  and  Worn  by.  Cornet  Walker:. 
aMftchjiftent  *•••.»  f 

Per  Warren  Hastings.— Mr».  ChurUUilU  Mrst 
ratpo,  a^ra, ,  M  Kenaie,  Mfs.  Haldanev  Mrs. 
Murchison,  Misses  M.  and  E.  Church^l,  Col.  R» 
Haldane,  K.  ChOrchill.  Esq.  Captns.  C.  WilsoiV 
and  Play  fair,  .Mess**.  Hough,  R.  Jones,  J.jCaaeyi; 
J.  A.  Caaey,  C.  L.  Caaey,  J.  D.  Caae^ tMiMe%c 
B.  M'Kenzit,  M.  Paton,  E.  Birch,  E.  HifcOTrsT 
$.  Wltoon,  M.S.  Mtmchihaon,  1.  H.  MnrchU 
son,  Masters  S.  .Murchison,  H.  Hamilton,  anj* 
T.  Wilson. 
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Price  Current  of 

L.  M.  d. 

'Cochineal lb.    0    S  9 

Coffee.  Java cwt.    4    8  0 

Cheribon 4    0  0 

Bourbon  4    9  0 

Mocha  5    4  0 

Cotton,  Surat lb.    0    13 

Extra  6  ne 0    1  5 

Bengal  0    0  10 

Bourbon 0    111 

Brags,   &c.  for  Dyeing. 

Aloes,  Epatlca cwt.    6    0  0 

Anni3eeds,  Star 4  10  0 

Borax,  Refined 6    o  0 

Unrefined,  or  Tincal    5    5  0 

Camphire  unrefined 10  10  0 

Caidemoms,  Malabar.. lb    0    3  0 

— —  Ceylon 

Cassia  Bads cwt.  20    0  0 

Lijrnea 9    0  0 

Castor  Oil lb.    0    3  3 

China  Root cwt.    9    0  0, 

Coculas  Indicus 8    0  0 

Columbo  Root 2  10  0 

I>ragon*s  Blood 

Gum  Ammoniac,  lump.. 

Arabic 3  10  0 

Assafoetida 

— —  Benjamin 7  10  0 

——  Animi cwt.    5    0  0 

— —  Galbanutn 

— —  Gambogium  17    0  0 

——Myrrh 8    0  0 

N. Olibanum 5    0  0 

Lac  Lake 0    1  6 

Dye 0    5  11 

■  Shell, Block 2  lo  0 

—  Shivered 3  10  0 

— -  Stick •. 3  10  0 

Musk,  China oz.    o  15  0 

Nux  Vomica cwt.    1  to  0 

"Oil  Cassia oz.    0    2  0 

— —  Cinnamon 0  14  0 

—  Cloves 0    3  0 

■  ■      Mace 

——Nutmegs.. 0    14 

Opium lb. 

Khubarb  0    4    2 

Sal  Ammoniac cwt.    5    5    0 

Senna ib.    0    16 

Turmrrick,  Java  ....cwl.    1    6    0 


East-India  Produce  for  June  1817. 

L.  *.  d.  l.  u  d. 

to    0   4    3  Tunnerick,  Bengal.. cwt.  i    ft   o    I 

—  4  10    0  China l  18    0 

—  440  Zedoary  

—  4  10    0       Galls,  in  Sorts 7  10    0    - 

—  5  16    0        Blue 9    0    0 

—  014.   Indigo,.  Blue    ..lb. 

—  016       Blue  and  Violet o    9    O    - 

—  010       Pu  pie  and  Violet ...  0    7    6- 

—  088       Fine  Violet 070- 

Good  Ditto 0    6    6- 

—  14    0    0       Fine  Violet  fc  Copper  0    6    3    « 

—  500       Good  Ditto 059- 

—  650       Good  Copper 056- 

—  5  10    0       Middling  Ditto 0    5    3    ■ 

—  13    0    0 Ordinary  Ditto 0    4    0 

—  056       Fine  Madras 063- 

Good  Ditto 0    5    6- 

—  21    0    0       Ordinary  Ditto 0    4    0- 

—  12    0    0        Rice cwt.  1  16    0    - 

—  040       Safilower cwt.  310   0 

—  850       Sago cwt.  1  15    0    - 

—  2  15    0        Saltpetre,  Refined cwt.  8    5    0 

—  8  15    0       Silk,  Bengal  Skein lb.  0  15    1    • 

Nov! 0  16    8 

Ditto  White 

—  500       China 109 

— —  Organ  sine 1  18    0 

—  65    0    0       Spices,  Cinnamon lb.  0    9    6 

—  700 Cloves 038 

—  —  Bourbon 

—  22    O    0       Mace 0    5    6 

—  10    0    0       Nutmegs 0    5    8 

—  800        —  Ginger cwt.  2  10    0 

—  020       Pepper,  Company's..  007 

—  060       ^——Privilege   007 

—  2  15    0       —White 0    0  10 

—  14    0    0       Sugar,  Yellow cwt.  1  18    0 

—  800       White 200 

—  10    0       —Brown l  14    0 

—  l  15    o       Tea,  Bohea lb.  0    2    5 

—  0    2    3        Congou 0    2    9 

—  .Souchong 0    3  10 

— —  Campoi 0    2    9 

—  Twankay 0    2  11 

Pekoe 0    4    2 

—  Hyson  Skin 0    2  10 

—  0  10    6       — —  Hyson 0    4    3 

Gunpowder 0    5  '6 

—  026       Tortoisesheli 150 

Woods,  Saunders  Red.. ton    9    0    0 
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Goods  declared  for  Sale 

t)»  Friday,  11  July— Prompt  10  October. 
Company* $. —Cotton  Wool. 
Licenced.— Cotton  Wool— Cotton  Yarn. 

On  Monday,  21  July— Prompt  17  October. 
Company's.— China  Raw  Silk,  500  bales— Bengal 
Raw  Silk,  1,194  bales. 

Private-Trade  and  Licensed.  —Raw  Silk,    151 
bales. 

On  Friday,  l  A*?u*t— Prompt  3 1  October. 
Private-Trade.— Shawls— China  Silk  Handker- 
chiefs and  Crape  Scarfs— Sewing  Silk— Wrought 
Silks. 

Oft  Monday,  11  August— Prompt  5  November. 
Company';  —  Cinnamon  —  Nutmegs  —  Mace— 


at  the  East-India  House, 

Cloves— Oil  of  Mace  and  Nutmegs— Sapan  Wood 
— Keetnoo  Shells— Gomotoo  Yarn— Black  Pepper. 
The  Nutmegs  will  be  put  up  to  sale  at  fife  shil- 
lings per  poand  for  the  best  sort,  and  at  three  • 
shillings  and  sixpence  per  pound  for  the  inferior; 
the  Mace  will  be  put  up  at  eight  shillings  and 
seven  shillings  per  pound  for  the  two  sorts  respec* 
tively:  and  the  Cloves  at  three  shillings  per 
pound. 

-  Private-Trade  and  Licensed.  —  Cassia  Lhjnea— 
Nutmegs— Mace— Cloves— Oil  of  Spices— Ginger 
—Rattans— Nux  Vomica— Galanga  Root— Turme- 
ric—Bhubarb— Mats— Soy  —  Indian  Ink— Sago— 
Shellack  —  Cane  Table  Mats  —  Rattans  —  Ebony 
Wood— Saltpetre. 


Cargoes  of  East-India  Company's  Ships  lately  arrived. 


Cargoes  of  the  Bugk  Inglis,  Surat  Castle,  Mar- 
fait  of  Ely.  Cambridge,  Lady  Castlereagk,  Re- 
gent, and  Fort  William,  from  China  j  Alexander 
and  Ann,  from  Bombay  j  Warren  Hastings, 
Marchioness  of  Ely,  and  Asia,  from  Bengal, 
Madras  and  Ceylon }  and  Lord  Keith,  from 
Madras  and  Bengal. 
Com 


G<^».  .Muslins,  1,935  nieces— Callicoes,  54,455 
—  Prohibited,  27,052—  Coast  Goods.  Callicoes, 
187,308  —  Prohibited,  8,130—  Coast  and  Cambay 
Goods.    Prohibited,  «9,605. 

,.£r?Bl€,7^te  .**  Privilege— Ten,  14,674  chests 
•ad  boxes— Nankeens,  1,747  chests  and  boxes- 


Raw  Silk,  '66  bales,  &c— Piece  Goods—Corne- 
lians—Elephants' Teeth  —Galls  —  Wax— Assafoe- 
tida— Hartall— Mats— Table  Mats — Tamarinds- 
Cochineal— Cotton  —  Indigo  —  Castor  Oil  —  Red 
Wood— Black  Wood— Ginger— Sago— Arrow  Root 
—Chillies— Ebony— Stick  Lac  —  Cassia  Lignea— 
Lac  Dye—  Bufl&loe  Horns— Shawls— Sapan  Wood 
— Munjeet—  Pearl  Necklaces  —  Pearls  —  Precious 


fK5t     vZELV^ZS*   7*'000  J?ie5.c*-  Ben?al      Knife  Handles-  Fish  Counters-  CassiaBuds- 

Rhubarb— Nux  Vomica— Rice  Pane*— Mace— Fish 
Skins— 8oy— Bamboos— Whanghees— Red  Cane* 


_oy— „ 

—White  Canes— Malacca  Canes  — China  Ink- 
Dragons*  Blood  —  Anniseed  Oil  —  Fans  —  Fire 
Screens— Fishing-lines— Wine-Sherry  do.  —  Ma- 
deira do,— Serciai  do. 


Accounts  received  from  Bengal  up  to  the  18th 
January  last  state  that  the  Comnanv's  6  ner  cent. 


Digitized  by  Vj(JO*V  IC 

Indian  Securities  and  Exchanges, 

The  exchange    on   London   for   Bills   « 
Months  sischt  was  from  two  shillings  and  sia 
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ORlGINAt  COMMUNICATIONS. 


To  Me  Editor.  9/  the  Asiatic  Journal* 


Sia,— If  ihe  i&lowing  ine^aoir, 
although  it  can  only  boast  of  ita 
originality  in  Europe,  rrtay  be 
considered  acceptable,  as  I  have 
no  doubt  it  will,  to  many  of  your 
readers*  it  is  at  your  service^  1$ 
it  that  of  a  man  whose  taoind  and 
conduct  were  actuated  by  princi- 
ple^ not  les.8  ^4nnjraBU 'in  their 
fhajacter  than  they  were  stafrtdttr' 
m  their  efieeta—apd  whose  death 
appear*  a*  have  excitesi  a  lively 
feeHtt^otsoYrow  among  oer  cotm-i 
trymen  In  Ceylon,  notsoi&uch ffis 
dues  9f.b)f  ^tadon,  as  ahetfttfeft 
tribute  t*  hit.  $alents  and -pbilan- 
throphy*  >  1 

Ho  lamented  subject  of  tbisr  memoir 
arrlned  la  fnlt»  in*  tie  year  1?*4  With 
no  other  dependence  for  hit  sdvasfee* 
men*  4s*  Ufa  than  the  iomrf  «n A  ejootb 
letttahdersisjktisf  be 'bad  receded  from 
**tare*nft  whtaflbad  beta  inqnwedhy  d 
liberal  education  at  one  of  the  best  school* 
In  England, 

Ofrfcts  arrival  at  Calcutta,  hiifmben, 
wfta#a*  tana  isstshai  tfctrev  favoured 
Mm,  as  %  tembttary  provision,  a  situat- 
ttottttewd  oftlm^blitfolBofs*  m  wbit* 
•he  appears  Id  have  continued  moll  h*  w* 
\   Asiatk  uWav-- Na.  &)• 


nominated  to  an  ensigacy  in  the  76th  aegU 
ftient  of  foot,  bat  the  army  with  htm  waa 
the  profession  of  necessity  rather  than  of 
choice— Having  however  onee  embarked 
In  it,  he  applied  himself  to  its  daties  with 
a  spirit  and  perseverance;  not  frequently 
evinced  by  those  wHo  *  are  mose  willing 
votaries  than  he  was  at  the  Ikrin^of 
military  renown.— His  conduct  on  many 
occasions  drew  from  the  distmsjnisfced 
efleers  under  whom  he  had  tfaa  good  for- 
tune to  serve,  frequent  and  recorded  tes> 
timonies'of  approbation,  and  if,  as  he 
was  wont  to  say<*f  himself,  he  was  Jjttle 
calculated  to  be  a  soldier,  the  justice  of 
the  observation  was  never  acquiesced  in 
by  those  who  were*  the  most  comfaneut 
judges  of  military  merit.  •  -  :  > 
Without  attempting1  to  IWleW  Mm 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  milftaty  ca- 
reer, it  wiU  be  sufficient  to  state-  that 
having  teen  promoted  into  the  74  th  regi- 
ment toe  served  with  is  during  thin  last 
Mysore  war  under1  General .  Han-is*  'and 
participated  to  •Ae  various,  arduous  servfe- 
fceaia  which  Shatxlistiusjuisbed  carpi  was 
mqsjged  durmg  the>^boit  of  ;the  Mah~ 
•ratca  eampattiftoHiOa  and  1804; 
-:  In  tht>  battle  of  Assays  ho  acted  as  brs- 
.gade  major  -to  Colonel  Harness,  and  was 
*he  out  of  three  officers  of  the  74th  reni- 
castas  whofrhad  the  good  .fsstttos  to  escapv 
threarnage  of  that  destructive  conflict  A 
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At  the  termination  of  it  he  performed  the    tirely  the  primitive  simplicity    of  his, 


melancjwly  *&<*  of  committing  twelve  of 
his  hrother  officers  to  one  grave. 

His  letters  to  his  friends  descriptive  of 
these  campaigns,  in  which  the  present 
Puke  of  Wellington  first  evinced  those 
unrivalled  talents  for  command  which 
have  since  secured  him  such  great  and 
merited  distinction,  were  justly  admired 
for  classical  elegance  of  composition  and 
masterly  display  of  knowledge  of  his 
subject. 

Flattered  as  he  was,  however,  hy  the 
encomiums  of  his  superiors  and  beloved 
and  caressed  as  he  never  failed  to  be  by 
those  with  whom  he  associated,  the  death 
of  his  friends  and  the  recollection  of  the 
scenes  of  famine  and  desolation  he  had 
witnessed  during  the  progress  of  the  army 
through  the  enemy's  country  had  given  a 
shock  to  his  feelings,  natnrally  suscep- 
tible and  melancholy,  which  revived  aU 
his  original  distaste  to  his  profession: 
at  no  after  period  of  his  life  indeed 
could  he  hear  the  battle  of  Assaye  men- 
tioned without  experiencing  the  most 
painful  emotions. 

"  I  have  some  thoughts  of  selling  my 
commission  and  quitting  the  army.— The 
scenes  to  which  I  have  been  an  eye  wit- 
ness during  my  military  career  contribute 
by  the  gloomy  impressions  they  leave 
upon  my  mind  to  embitter  the  few  plea- 
sures of  my  existence. — I  wish  I  could 
drink  oblivion  to  the  past,  and  engage  in 
aome  occupation  not  too  weighty  for  the 
scope  of  my  abilities,  and  such  as  would 
be  more  consistent  with  my  ideas  of  rea- 
son and  comfort  than  the  pursuit  of  mar- 
tial glory,  a  pursuit  which  experience  has 
taught  me  to  consider  as  for  better  calcu- 
lated to  gratify  the  vanity  than  to  en- 
sure the  happiness  of  those  who  embark 
in  it." 

If  it  be  objected  that  these  are  the 
effusions  of  a  mind  brooding  over  its  losses 
and  disappointments,  let  it  be  recollected 
that  the  opinions  which  are  here  recorded 
continued  unrepented  of  and  unrevoked 
for  a  long  series  of  years  after  their 
'avowal,  and  before  the  judgment  of  their 
author  is  called  in  question,  merely  be- 
cause it  is  at  variance  wKh  the  decisions 
of  the  majority  of  mankind,  let  it  be 
remembered  how  different  were  his  habits 
and  pursuits  from  those  of  others  by 
whom  he  was  surrounded,  and  how  en- 


manners  unfitted  him  for  scenes  of  war- 
fare and  contention. 

Yet  anxious  as  he  was  to  quit  the 
"  noisy  bustle  of  a  camp,"  for  scenes  and 
pursuits  better  suited  to  his  talents  and 
inclinations,  he  determined  not  to  re- 
linquish his  post  until  atessation  of  hos- 
tilities should  enable  him  to  do  so  with 
credit.— He  was  but  too  fully  aware  of 
the  severity  with  which  the  world  can- 
rasses  the  secession  of  a  soldier,  and  he 
determined  that  his  retirement,  whenever 
it  took  place,  should  afford  no  cause  of 
reproach  either  from  others  or  from  him- 
self. 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  period  to 
which,  he  anxiously  looked  forward,  he 
was  attacked  with  a  fever  which  waa 
then  prevalent  in  camp,  and  as  his  life 
was  despaired  of,  he  was  induced  to  sign 
the  resignation  of  his  commission  with 
the  view  of  securing  the  value  of  it  to 
his  mother.— He  fortunately  survived, 
and  his  company,  which  by  the  liberality 
of  his  brother  officers  he  had  been  al- 
lowed to  sell,  when  his  case  appeared 
hopeless,  was,  on  his  recovery,  again  ten- 
dered to  him  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of 
his  commanding  officer,  and  whether 
from  a  feeling  of  gratitude  for  regard  so 
marked  and  unequivocal,  or  that  he  still 
considered  it  a  point  of  honor  to  devote 
himself  to  the  service  while  the  army 
continued  in  the  field,  it  is  certain  that 
he  gladly  availed  himself  of  the  generous 
interposition  of  his  patron. 

The  prolongation  of  the  life  which  he 
little  valued,  appears  to  have  been  regard- 
ed by  him  with  a  degree  of  indifference 
which  may  create  some  surprise  in  those 
who  know  the  encreased  estimation  in 
which  he  held  it  at  a  maturer  period  of 
his  existence,  but  to  William  Trifrey 
life  was  valuable  only  in  proportion  to  its 
utility  to  his  fellow  creatures,  and  it  was 
only  during  the  last  few  years  of  his 
earthly  career  that  he  was  enabled  to 
look  forward  to  its  close  wigtthe  cheer- 
ing reflection  that  he  had  not  lived  in 
vain. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1805,  his 
regiment  being  ordered  home,  he  finally 
disposed  of  his  commission,  but  the  fol- 
lowing letter  which  was  written  by  him 
about  this  time  to  his  colonel,  the  present 
Lieutenant  General  Sir  Alexander  Camp- 
bell, shews  the  anxiety-  which  was  felt  by 
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those  who  well  knew  bis  worth  to  secure 
his  continuance  with  the  regiment. 

"  I  am  truly  grateful  for  the  encomiums 
which  in  your  letter  to  head  quarters, 
you  hare  had  the  goodness  to  pass  on  my 
slender  stock  of  merit.  That  my  con- 
duct since  I  have  had  the  honor  of  be- 
longing to  the  74th  regiment  has  met 
with  your  approbation,  and  that  I  pos- 
sess hi  you  and  Colonel  S.,  two  friends 
on  whose  sincerity  I  can  confidently  rely, 
are  reflections  that  will  ser?e  to  alleviate 
much  of  my  regrets." 

"  The  world  was  now  before  him," 
and  he  felt  all  the  difficulties  of  his  situa- 
tion, in  which  was  involved  the  future 
comfort  of  his  widowed  parent,  to  whose 
support  he  had  long  -contributed  out  of 
the  savings  of  his  pay.  There  is  indeed  no 
part  of  the  character  of  the  amiable  sub- 
ject of  this  memoir,  more  truly  exemplary 
than  his  filial  piety.  His  letters  to  his 
mother  breathe  a  spirit  so  ardently  alive 
to  all  her  wants,  so  feelingly  tender  and 
and  affecting,  that  the  reader  must  be 
callous  iodeed  to  whose  heart  they  would 
not  find  the  easiest  access. 

"  The  nearer  you  are  to  comfort,  the 
nearer  I  -shall  be  to  happiness.  The  en- 
joyments of  life  in  this  country  are  few 
indeed,  but  were  they  innumerable,  I 
would  not  place  them  in  competition  with 
the  pleasure  I  derive  from  one  kind  letter 
from  you.  To  know  that  you  are  well, 
and  that  you  approve  of  my  conduct,  is 
in  met  the  highest  gratification  I  expe- 
rience/' 

Our  readers  will  forgive  the  insertion  of 
one  more  extract.— It  appears  to  have 
been  written  in  reply  to  a  letter  urging 
hie  return  to  England. 

**  If  I  die  my  property  will  be  at  your 
disposal,  if  I  live  my  income  will  always 
be  sufficient  to  aHow  of  my  bestowing 
upon  you  such  a  portion  of  it  as  will  more 
than  satisfy  your  moderate  wishes.— 
Make  your  mind  therefore  as  easy  as  cir- 
cumstances will  permit,  and  instead  of 
repining  at 'our  separation,  and  wasting 
life  and  health  in  vain  regrets,  let  us  be 
mutually  thankful  to  the  Almighty  dis- 
poser of  events  for  the  blessings  we  still 
./enjoy.— When  I  compare  my  rate  with 
thai  of  many  of  my  military  companions, 
how  much  reason  have  I  £o  rejoice  that  I 
have  not  by  any  of  the  common  accidents 
of  the  service  been  deprived  of  my  eye 
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sight  or  suffered  the  loss  of  a  limb.  Even 
though  we  should  never  meet  again  in  this 
world  (which  I  yet  hope  we  shall),  ought 
we  therefore  to  afflict  ourselves  beyond 
measure  or  to  exclaim  against  the  decrees 
of  Providence!  we  ought  rather  to  con- 
sider this  world  merely  as  a  passage  to 
the  next,  where  I  humbly  hope  and  trust 
that  we  shall  meet  to  part  no  more." 

In  the  commencement  of  the  year  1806, 
Mr.  Tolfrey  repaired  to  Ceylon  on  a  visit 
to  his  uncle,  by  whom  be  was  introduced 
to  the  late  Governor  Sir  Thomas  Mait- 
land,  who  was  neither  slow  to  discern  or 
to  reward  his  merit.— His  Excellency 
shortly  appointed  him  to  a  situation  1n 
one  of  the  public  offices,  and  on  his 
arrival  in  England  represented  Mr.  Tol- 
frey's  character  in  so  favourable  a  light 
to  His  Majesty's  ministers  that  he  was 
nominated  to  the  regular  civil  establish- 
ment of  this  island. 

It  was  now  for  the  first  time  since  his 
outset  in  life,  that  he  could  be  said  to 
enjoy  happiness.  His  days  glided  on  in 
that  even  tenor,  so  peculiarly  suited  to 
his  frame  of  mind  and  retired  habits.-— 
The  hours  of  leisure  from  the  duties  of 
his  office,  he  devoted  to  the  study  of  the 
Singalese  language,  which  he  prosecuted 
with  an  ardour  which  could  scarcely  have 
been  exceeded  had  he  foreseen  the  great 
and  lasting  distinction  to  which  a  know- 
ledge of  it  was  to  lead. 

On  the  arrival  of  his  Excellency  Sir 
Robert  Brownrigg,  in  1812,  an  auxiliary 
Bible  Society  was  established  under  his 
auspices  at  Colombo,  and  Mr.  Tolfrey, 
whose  proficiency  in  the  Singalese  lan- 
guage was  by  this  time  well  established, 
voluntarily  undertook  the  translation  of 
the  Scriptures.  The  zeal  with  which  he 
prosecuted  the  benevolent  designs  of  the 
society,  could  have  had  its  origin  only  in 
a  settled  belief  of  the  importance  of  those 
divine  truths  which  he  was  about  to  U+- 
part  to  the  unenlightened  inhabitants  of 
Ceylon,  and  as  he  frequently  observed, 
the  sublime  consideration  that  he  was  to 
be  the  instrument  whereby  the  tiftbt  of 
Christianity  was  to  be  diffused  amongst 
those  "  who  were  stumbling  in  darkness*" 
was  of  itself,  an  ample  reward  for  all  the 
toil  and  labour  he  Ijad  bestowed  on  the 
pursuit  and  acquirement  of  the  native 
languages. 

To  facilitate  the  progress  of  the  great 
Q  2 
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work  lie  had  now  engaged  in,  ht  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  Sanscrit,  the 
Pale",  the  Hindustani,  and  the  Tamul 
languages.  He  not  only  renewed  his  ac* 
quafotanee  with  the  Greek,  hut  cultivated 
a  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  that  he  might 
tytvethe  benefit  of  reading  the  Scriptures 
in  the  original. 

Researches  so  varied  and  so  extensive, 
yet  all  tending  to  one  great  end,  demanded 
no  common  share  of  talent  and  application, 
but  he*  knew  the  advantages  of  perse- 
verance, and  was  determined  to  persist-. 
It  was  his  ardent  prayer  that  his  life  might 
be  spared  hjm  but  a  few  years,  and  he 
did  not  doubt  that  he  should  produce  a 
translation  which  would  fully  satisfy  the 
expectations  of  the  Society. 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  D'Oyly  to  the 
Residency  of  Kandy"  afforded  His  Excel- 
lency an  opportunity  of  rewarding  Mr. 
William  Tolfrey's  merits  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  Chief  Translator  to  Govern- 
ment. The  duties,  which  his  new  office 
Imposed  ou  him,  naturally  induced  a 
frequent  intercourse  with  the  natives  of 
the  interior,  and  nothing  can  more  fully 
Illustrate  the  sincere  goodness  of  his  dis- 
posftion/as  well  as  his  zeal  for  the  public 
welfare,  than  the  fact  of  his  having  com- 
missioned from  Eugiand,  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, an  annual  supply  of  such  articles 
as  would  tend  to  instruct  his  new  friends, 
and  give  them  some  idea  of  our  national 
proficiency  in  mechanics  and  the  different 
branches  of  science  and  literature.  He 
was  convinced  that  nothing  would  more 


effectually  secure  their  permanent  attach* 
ment  to- the  British  government,  than  fur- 
nishing them  with  the  means  of  improving 
their  minds  and  conquering  the  prejudice* 
they  had  imbibed  in  their  native  moun- 
tains. 

The  Kandyans,  in  return,  soon  learnt 
to  consider  Mr.  Tolfrey  as  one  of  their 
best  friends.  Their  hopes  of  redress 
from  the  occasional  tyranny  of  their  chiefs 
derived  new  strength  from  the  zeal  am? 
earnestness  with  which  he  interposed  in 
their  behalf.  Weighed  down  as  he  was 
by  the  multiplied  demands  on  his  time, 
which  was  latterly  of  encreasing  value,  as 
he  was  preparing  two  most  interesting 
works  (his  Pali  Grammar  and  Vocabulary) 
for  the  Press,  he  never  refused  his  aid  or 
his  counsel  to  the  many  who  required  it, 
and  though  his  goodness  was  frequently 
trespassed  on,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
shew  an  instance  in  which  he  yielded  to 
the  sallies  of  impatience. 

Self,  indeed,  was  a  consideration  which 
he  had  long  learnt,  to  undervalue.  The 
day  being  found  too. short  for  the  multi* 
tude  of  bis  avocations,  he  conceived  it 
necessary  to  abridge  himself  of  bis  allotted 
hours  of  rest.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at 
that  with  a  frame  of  body  weakened  an* 
exhausted  by  a  residence  of  upwards  of 
.twenty  years  in  India,  and  a  mind  har- 
rassed  by  the  variety  ana*  intensity  of  its 
pursuits,  he  fell  but  too  easy  a  sacrifice 
to  the  violence  of  the  disorder  wfeicji 
assailed  him  ? 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Asiatic  Journal* 


Sib— When  the  late  military 
despot  of  France,  now  pent  up 
within  a  two»mile  radius  on  the 
4mmm  rock  of  St.  Helena,  was 
able  in  his  paramount  sovereignly 
.to  exclude  Englishmen  from  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  young  men 
of  genius  and  learning,  instead  of 
finishing  their  education  by  taking 
the  jjrand  tour,  were  content  with 
visiting;  Greece  and  other  interest- 
ing provinces  of  Turkey,  where 
they  acquired  a  very  decent  taste 
for  oriental  literature,  and  where 
I-ord  Bvron,  Mr.  Moore,  and  other 


writers  have  laid  the  scenes  qf 
tfeeir  jnapv  J*te  most  popular  ro- 
mances, for  I  cannot  call  them 
poems  i  but  unfortunately  for  them 
with  much  tp  applaud,  they  hove 
often  fallen  into  ridiculous  mis* 
takes ;  for  the  Turks,  from  whom 
they  chiefly  borrow  their  descrip- 
tions of  those  fairy  regions,  are 
themselves  but  second-hand  writ- 
ers ;  and  to  have  reached  the 
source  of  those  wonderful  and  in- 

gnious  adventures,  they  should 
ve  travelled  into  Arabia  and 
Persia,  and  with  a-  knowledge  of 
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their  languages,  compared  the  clas-  and  tedious.  Though  many  con- 
aical  writings  of  their  bards  with  sider  it  as  die  most  finished*  of 
the  new  and  sublime  scenery  Hafiz's  poems,  it  has  not,  I  fancy, 
around  them.  To  them  the  fol-  been  before  this  attempted  in  En- 
lowing  literal  translation  of  the  ••  .  ,  .. 
Saklfiamah  of  Hafiz,  would  be  *,lsh;.  nor  ^  hl8  y^fe*  Mak- 
tendered  more  valuable  by  notes,  kammis  or  Pentrastic,  in  my  opi- 
explanatory  of  the  many  mystical,  n»on>  its  equal,  had  any  translation 
historical  and  topographical  allu-  hut  by  myself  about  twenty  years 
sions ;  but  to  the  Persian  scholar,  ag° ;  a  copy  of  which,  being  now 
Who  has  read  Hafiz  in  India,  any  forgotten,  I  mean  to  retouch,  aftd 
comment  were  unnecessary ;  and  sena<  for  your  next  Journal, 
to  the  mass  of  your  readers,  Mr.  Yours,  &c.  Golchin. 
Editor,  it  might  prow,  I  fear,  dull  10th  June  1817. 

*U* ^  *& ^  ^  ^1  /;*         *U  JLj  ju,  ^j\  ^L  L> 

V^fC  &si  uAe-  fV  4fi  u-i*  i&£  u^~<  wVW  J* 

*&  ft**  (* )  4  *s  ^t  &yt°f  (h-  J  ^  W 

t^  »/"#■  «*-*?-  fc1^  **    "  c*Jl  <-*  JL#  1  y-lflljX 
t*e-y*j*t  41  -r  ^*  ^  ^  ^  *"w  ^ 

J*  fi>T  ^  ^>  ^  s£  **    .  jj  rK  t_Jt  ^  jl  ^U  b 

**  ^>  *  *ly  ^  jl  Jj*      **  ^  ^-  WU  J->  A/ 

J>  &*  J*y  *tf  4*  _     ^J^f^J^L, 
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4^^^VJ  u^  ^J^  <^<*  u-^jJu^uXi-rf  ^WjJ 

^  J*h*4&  JJx»*      j.*  ^r  ?j^  ^  £*  ^ 

jtL*  £*j\  fkj**  **  ^*:       uo\y^  JLjT  c-M  wT  ^b  b 
•     f>-  fV  'ci^iJ^  fjlr^*  (^  s&^  ^-^  u^H/ 

uj  *~~?i  u>^  sP1**        uj Mji*j**  J±s*j\  (**> 

cyykft  JJbJ  ^li  ^  U  ^#  cyi  dTbi-£  ^T  .Jb  b 

4^"-t  ^J  >)  UU  ^  J;-a-^  J^#^— 'jlrffclV  ^^\^  v/V  W 

*j  jur  ^  ifi^|/«     j»t  Ju ^^  J i/L W 

u*^  f^r  fVi  i/*  ^r**       u^  (*!r  ^  *^ *  *>  crC 


1*17.3  Praites  of  Eyson  Tea;  ns 

1^"  *i  **  ]*■  V  ^1  j-»  *        <dC—  JLiUy  ^U  aa  ,»- 


2b  M*  JErfifor  of  the  Asiatic  Journal. 


Sir,— The  following  is  almost 
a  literal  translation  of  one  of  those 
papers  which  are  occasionally 
found  in  the  chests  of  tea ;  it  may 
perhaps  amuse  some  of  your  read- 
ers, and  will^  at  any  rate  apprize 
them  of  certain  advantageous  qua- 
lities in  Hyson,  of  which  they  are 
probably  ignorant,  80  that,  not  sa- 
tisfied with,  "  te  ▼eniente  die,  te 
decedente,"  they  will  be  tempted 
to  imagine  with  Dr.  Johnson,  that 
"  Te  sine  nil  altum  mens  in- 
choat" 

Declaration  of  Cow  Long. 
NAEEAXION   UPON  HYSON  TEA. 
This  capital  tea,  a  transparent  jewel, 
with  a  snowy  crystalline  bud,  is  the  first 
under  heaven. 

Of  an  estimable  description  which  is 
hcantUul,  and  withant  defect,  perfect  and 
not  aMe  to  be  surpajsed ;  of  Hyson,  the 


very  right  hand,  anciently  and  universally 
established  amongst  distant  people,  from 
its  praiseworthy  flavour. 

This  Hyson,  having  traversed  hills  and 
seas ;  sought  from  the  heights  of  south- 
ern exalted  mountains,  which  tower 
above  the  clouds,  rises  to  that  perfection, 
that  being  compared  with  other  teas,  it 
maintains  the  superiority.    * 

It  has  a  fine  odour,  containing  an  ex- 
treme degree  of  excellence ;  having  been 
received  formerly,  and  at  the  present 
time  with  reverential  eagerness,  by  per- 
sons of  rural  habits. 

These  sprigs,  of  established  reputation, 
are  for  people,  who  travel,  truly  precious, 
having  a  manifestly  laudable  character,  for 
their  excellent  and  approved  descrip- 
tion. 

It  possesses  unceasing  superiority, 
while  prepared,  with  unremitted  skill; 
its  species,  although  beautiful  and  vene- 
rable has  Inexhaustible  virtue. 


m 
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Thii  tea,  (of  the  high  court)  when  first, 
prepared  and  violently  operated  upon 
with  hot  water,  has  a  superior  faculty  of 
performing,  wonders,  its  first  buds  and 
fibres-  after  three  full  and  complete  springs, 
are  excellent,  to  remove  obstructions,  to 
rouse  from  intoxication  or  drowsiness,  to 
slake  thirst,  and  this  more  than  golden  pro- 
duction makes  old  age  retire,  procrasti- 
nates stale  years,  and  like  a  precious  gem, 
spreading  over  the  taste  and  palate,  gives 
a  secret  courage,  in  calamities,  remote 
or  near;  its  desirable  fragrance,  spread 
through  the  inner  chamber,  shall  receive 
universal  approbation. 

You  may  have  remarked  the 
characters  or  chop  marks  upon  the 
sides  of  nearly  all  tea  chests ;  these 
are  probably  the  names  of  the  cul- 
tivator, or  plantation  where  the 
tea  grows,  names  truly  auspicious, 
if  we  may  judge  from  a  literal 
translation;  the  following  are  a 
few; 

"  Infinite  fragrance." 
"  Sweet-scented  region." 
"  Heavenly  odour." 
"  Vernal  origin." 
"  Great  perfection." 
"  Gem-like  buds." 
"  Persevering  excellence." 
"  Estimable  duration." 
"  Sincere  perfection." 
**  Bod  of  spring." 
"  established  abundance." 
"  Fountain  of  heaven." 

I  am  sorry  to  observe,  that  these 
pleasing  professions  are  not  at  all 
times  borne  out  by  the  qualities  of 
the  article  enclosed,  and  it  does 
happen,  in  the  course  of  events, 
that  upon  the  opening  of  "  sin- 
cere perfection,"  or  "  the  bud  of 
spring,"  a  large  stone  surrounded 


with  paddy  chaff,  will  occasionally 
make  its  unwelcome  appearance. 

I  received,  sometime  since,  from 
China,  a  «  Cheng,"  or «'  Seng,"  of 
which  a  short  description  may  pos- 
sibly interest  some  of  your  musical 
readers.  The  instrument  consists  of 
seventeenbamboo  tubes  ,tippedwith 
ivory,  and  having  each  asraall  hole, 
which  are  inserted  perpendicular- 
ly, in  a  sort  of  glazed  bowl  of  be- 
tween two  and  three  inches  diame- 
ter, presenting  a  very  delicate  and 
pleasing  appearance.  There  is  a 
mouth  piece,  faced  with  ivory,  in 
the  side  of  the  bowl,  and  the  wind, 
passing  up,  through  the.  tubes, 
gives  an  agreeable  note,  somewhat 
resembling  that  of  the  hautboy, 
when  one,  or  more  of  the  holes, 
are  stopped  by  the  finger.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  finished,  with  great 
nicety,  as  each  tube  has,  at  the 
inserted  end,  a  small  vibrating 
reed,  which  is  kept  in  its  position, 
by  a  very  minute  piece  of  lead,  or 
composition.  The  notes,  which 
are  thirteen  in  number,  four  of  the 
tubes  being  silent,  and  merely 
placed  there  by  way  of  finish,  are 
all  in.  the  natural  key,  strictly  in 
unison  with  the  pianoforte,  with 
which,  in  simple  airs,  the  cheng 
forms  not  an  unpleasant  accom- 
paniment ;  thev  follow  in  this  or- 
der C  F  F  (alt)  C  (alt)  J>(a!t.) 
E  (alt.)  GDBEGAB,  The 
G  and  B,  you  will  observe,  occurs 
twicej  and  is  in  each  case,  precise- 
\y  the  same  note* 

tain,*  Sir*  yours,  &* 
,   RoBimr  rfrmrra. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Asiatic  Journal. 


&*,<r-Ag  a  strong  prejudice 
against  the  claims  of  toe  Sanskrit 
language,  to  relationship  with  those 
of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  is 
occasionally  manifested  among  the 
learned  of  Europe ;  and  as  many 


weighty  names,  among  others,  Ba- 
ron Humboldt,  feel  disposed  to 
treat  them  as  only  supportable  by 
etymologies  similar  to  the  whim- 
sical discoveries  of  Mr.  Bryant,  it 
may  not  be  altogether  uninjerest- 


rti?,3 


Sanskrit,  Oreek,  and  Roman  Numerals. 
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ing  to  point,  pwj  -a  ifew  rcpopt- 
blances  in  the  numerals  of  die 
three  languages,  leaving  you  to 
judge  if  absurdity  or  perverseness 
themselves  could  contend  that 
they  are  merely  casual,  unconnect- 
ed coincidences;   the  history  of 


ft" 

♦ 


t|l9  jcqfrnjBfttiflty'  ff .  any  glimpses 
may  be  caught,  or  facts  unveiled, 
is  another  subject :  it  is  sufficient 
for  the  argument,  that  the  sound, 
die  sense,  and  the  construction  of 
the  constituent  parts,  where  the 
words  are  compound,  be  the  same. 

•  1 1;   tinus. 


iri     ...wfuf. 


duo, 


chaStur  .  •  ••'••*  rt<r<raft$  ......  cjuatuor. 

pmtchm.*  M.^afi quinqiie. 

shash s% ,  sex. 

sapian  .  ......  ott«  •  ••*••••-  septem. 

•  •  •  «  •  .  «XT#  •   ........  ©CtO. 


navan  . 


tvna novem. 


hfta decern. 


dasm  •  •  • » 
efcadastttt 

dwadapan   .  ..•    ...,...,  duodecim. 

tvayaiasan tredecim. 


The  correspondence  here  is  suf-  Jy  preceding  twenty,  thirty,  &o» 
ficientlv  plain ;  but  a  more  strife-  which  in  Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  Lad- 
ing and  conclusive  resemblance  tin*  are  most  usually  expressed  by 
appears  in  the  formation  of  .the  ^e  from,  or  one  before  the  follow*. 
ninth*  or  the  numbers  imnwdiater  ing  number ;  as 

^'TrT^ITrr         wveoingeoli. . . . .  undewgiati  . . . .  sfo$hc»ei*m 

-irHr'TW'^  unatringsat  ....  undetriginta .  • . .  mi  fow  t^i- 

axortqt  • 

3*T^^Tr ^Xlr^  «itocfaitoar&igk5fl/-uiidequadraginta^oj  fc"  w-- 

64  of  fte  rest—  words  Is  that  employed  in  Wilkin*' 

To  a    thorough  perception  of  Grammar. 
the  coincidence,  it  may  perhaps  lanvSuv&c* 

be  necessary  to  understand  that  A-fr* 

the  orthography  of  the  Sanskrit  .  Digit  zed  tw  Google 
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&.'ts  dirorite  'admitted  amongst  t|^e 
^Ceylonese?  '  l,;    '    "   l  / 

-«•  A  man  and  woman,  who  have  been 
'trnfted'ln*  marriage  with  the  knowledge  of 
their  parents  and  relations,  and  according 
rt>  the  Ceylon e*e  custom,  which  requires 
that  they  should,  on  the  wedding-day, 
place  themselves  on  a  platform  called  the 
fflagul  T*oruwa,  ami  have  their  marriage 
bands  joined  together  by  a  thread,  can- 
not bccorad  separated  at  their  own  plea* 
lufe.  If  the  ma»  obtain  a  divorce,  it 
rouse  be  by  proving,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
a  Court  of  Justice,  either  that  his  wife, 
failing  to  the  respect  and  reverence  due 
to  a  niiibabd,  has  spoken  to  him  in  an  un- 
becoming manner;  or  that,  being  void  of 
attachment  to  him,  she  has  bestowed 
upon  another  that  affection  and  regard  to 
which  he  was  entitled ;  or  that  she  main- 
tains an  intercourse  with  a  gallant,  and 
lavishes  upon  him  the  earnings  of 
her  husband:— on  her  being  convicted, 
before  a  court  of  justice,  of  such  conduct 
as,  the  above,  or  of  any  other  improper 
conduct,  he  will  be  permitted  to  abandon 
her.  * 

Ct  For  what  faults,  on  the  part  of  the 
husband,  may  the  wife  sue  for  and  obtain 
a  divorce  from  him  ? 

A.  If,  being  destitute  of  love  and  af- 
fection for  his  wife,  he  withholds  from 
her  the  wearing  apparel  and  ornaments 
suitable  to  her  rank  j  if  he  does  not  pro- 
vide her  with  food  of  such  equality  as 
the  has  a  right  to ;  if  he  neglects  to  ac- 
quire money  by  agriculture,  commerce, 
and  other  honorable  means;  3f,  associ- 
ating with  other  women,  he  squanders 
his  property  upon  them ;  if  he  makes  a 
practice  of  com  mining  other  Improper 
awUegridingacts,  such  as  stealing,  lying, 
or  drinking  intoxicating  liquors;  if  he 
treat  his  wife  as  a  slave.andat  the  same 
time  behaves  respectruffy  to  other  women; 
on  proof  of  Jris  delinquency,  before  the 


r-The  things  given  by  the  parents  of  the 
woman,  as  her  portion,  on  the  day  of 
marriage,  together  with  the  property  ac- 
quired by  the  hnsband  during  tne  period 
$f  .their  union*  are  brought  into  the 
•cour^i  the  former  is  then  given  to  the 
Jife,  and  the  latter  is  divided  ioWtwo 
e^ial  shares,  of  which  the  husband  gets 
one,  and  his  wife  the  other.  But, besides 
*&c&e;  husband  is  likewise  oWJgetf  to 
give,  out  of  his  own  share,  a  sum  semci- 
9W  *  *tfm  bi»  wiftVe  expenses  tor  the 
ensuing  «ix  months.  As  soon  as  this 
distribution  has  been  made,  they  become 
*epara*e«*<r-Wfi*n  the  husband  tag  been 
in  the  wrong,  and  proof  of  his  defia- 
^enciWiahlished,  every  thing  is  divided 
in,  manner  above  mentioned,  and  the 
clu  Wren  are  delivered  over  to  hint:  after 
Wiethe  divorce  is  complete. 

ft;.Gan  a  Disapati  elect  a  divorce  on 
Ws.%wo3au#ority  alone?      .  i       : 

A.  It  is  absolutely  out  tftttf  power  of 
any  EHsaftaU  to  separate,  lega%;  a  man 
and  his  wife.  *\  - 

Q.  Can  either  of  the  divorced  parties 
marry  again?  ^  -- 

A.  Persons  who  have  been  divorced  by 
the  sentence  of  a  court  of  justice,  \k  the 
manner  above  stated,  are  at  liberty  to 
marry  again. 

G.  What  becomes  of  the  children  of 
such  persons  ? 

A;  NotwUnslanding  the  4ivoree  of 
their  parents,  the  children  are,  according 
to  established  usage,  entitled,  to  inherit 
both  their  lande4,*nxl  personal  property. 
¥"  the  case,  .hoftvetv  of  their  parent's 


abovememioned  court,  the  wife  may  ob-     Ootolese? 
tain  a  divorced      ,l";l>  '  ^&y**c 


*re  observe*,  upon 


tain  a  divorce. 

Q.  What  forma 
•uch  occasions  ? 

A.  The  fault  ormii^of^ne  womaW 

rl^** V™*' *•*«**»*  laaepa* 
ram  nom  her  m  the  following  manner1 : 


In  _  _  ^ 

marrying  again,  one  half  of  that  proper- 
ty is,  upon  such  eccasttfi,  trhnsftrred  to 
the  children  of  the  tettnutarfage,-«If 
there  is  no  issue  from  theaecond  nfarriage 
the  remainder  of  theirptoperty  reverts  to 
the.  chiMneu  of  the  nxst*  otherwise^  it 
goes  to  the  children  of  the  second. 
Q.  Is  bigamy  permitted  amongst  the 


A.  It  is,  and  it  is  not.  When  a  man, 
possessed  of  an  hereditary  *****  con- 
sisting lPJ  nelo>,  gartetif,.nianena«d 
&Wb.  )**.  h*d.o>  children  by  bit  wife* 
if  she  he  a  woman  of  an  amiable  dispo- 
sition, and  of  asensible  audcoapaasjon. 
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ate  turn  of  mind,  she  will  make  suitable 
reflection  upon  the  circumstances  of  the 
case;  and,  in  order  to  prevent  the  family 
from  being  extinct,  she  wiff  solicit  her 
husband  to  take  another  wife.  In  such  an 
event,  it  appears,  by  the  Books/that  he 
may,  with  propriety;  contract  a  Second 
marriage :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  even 
though  the  wife  should  have  produced  no 
children,  if  she  decline,  giving  her  con- 
tent to  his  marrying  again,  he  cannot 
have  recourse  to  that  measure. 

Q*  Can  married  men  openly  keep  con- 
cubines? 

-4.  Neither  openly  nor  secretly  can 
they  have  an  intercourse  with  other  wo- 
men': such  a  practice  rs  most  strictly  for- 
bidden in  the  books  which1  contain  the 
tenets  of  the  religion  of  Boodho.    " 

J  If,  where  there  are  a  number  of 
ters,  one  of  them  marries,  can  the 
rest,  with  'the  knowledge  of  each  other, 
have  intercourse  with  the  married  bro- 
ther's wife?  and  whether  is  such  a 
practice  reckoned  proper,  >or  improper, 
amongst  the  Cingalese  ? 

^.„  Ntfcber  with  nor  without  the 
knowledge  of  each  other  are  they  permit- 
ted to  have  any  undue  intercourse  with 
the  married  brother's  wife :  such  a  prac- 
tice is  not  only  looked  upon,  amongst  the 
Cingalese,  as  extremely  improper,  but  it 
is  likewise  considered  by  them  as  a  hei- 
nous crime.  Notwithstanding  this,  it 
must  however  be  acknowledged,  that 
there  are  some  foolish  men  amongst 
whom- this  disreputable  custom  does  pre- 
vail, 

Q,  When  a  man  has  married,  does  lie, 
after  swing  the  first  night  With  His  wife, 
give  her  to  be  enjoyed  by  his  Wothew  in 
suecession>  and  then  resume  the  furfc- 
tlous  of  a  husband  himself  ?  Is  such  a 
custom  conhned  to  the  tribe  of  Nagaram 
Kara*,  or  does  It  likewise  prevail 
amongst  theVeibdes? 
.  4^Tsn»Ugoont  the  whole  of  the  two 
tribes  of  Yellales  and  Nagaram  Karas,' 
there  nttta  single  person  who  has  even 
heard  of  such  a  practice,  which  is  eqt&Hy 
MiMalowanfl  illegal; 
•  Q%  la  it*  customary,  amongst  the Cfaigk- 
lnsa»  tP  «a«e  written  wills,  bequeathing 
thsfnynaperty  to  their  ChHdren  and  grand^ 
chttAssn^isnt*  itl»-what  IftM  afc  sutli 
will*  aaann  out  f 

•  General  name  for  all  those  wlio  are  not  of 
the  BaJs  **.  Bramina'  or  Vellale  cmu, 
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A.  When  a  man's  death  approaches, 
he  may,  m  the  presence  of  some  persons 
of  respectability,  bequeath  nig  property, 
either  verbally  or  in  writing, .  tp  his  chil- 
dren or  grandchildren,  to  the  purpose  of 
charity,  to  those  who  have  administered 
medicine  and  support  to  him  during  his 
illness,  or  to  any  other  person  or  persons 
whom  he  chooses  to  make  his  heirs*  of 
whatever  rank  or  condition.     / 

Q.  Who  are  entitled  to  inherit  the 
property  of  persons  that  die  childjess  and 
intestate  ?  and  by  what  degrees  of  con- 
sanguinity, or  affinity,  is  the  succession 
to  such  property  regulated;  ?    ., 

A.  The  following  are  the  persons  succes- 
sively entitled  to  inherit  such  estate*;— 
1st.    The  parents  of  the  de^ase^J.    , 

"2d.'  His  brothers  and  sisters',      .,.'/.  , 

'  $d.  Their  children. 

*  4tn.  His  nearest  paternal  and  maternal 
relations. 

*  5th.  His  wife.  '  -i'l\- 
5th.  Her  nearest  relation. 

In  failure  of  all  these  heirs,  his  pro- 
perty becomes  Raj  astha,  and  goes  to:tl^f 
King.  _-  •> 

Q.  In  what  manner,  and  by  whom, 
Were  the  Nagaram  Karas  first  distributed 
into  classes  ?  By  whom  was,,  that  class 
constituted,  and  in  what  tywks  is  any.  ac* 
count  of  these  classes  contained  ?    ] 

A.  Throughout  the  v^liple  qast  of  Na- 
garam Karas  f  no  class  can  be  seen  or 
heard  of,  by  any  persons,  so  l^w  as  the 
Chandalas ;  therefore,  the  class  of  £aba? 
la-Pam  J  Bad  ay o  ranks  above  them  ;  the 
Paduavas  §  compose  the  third  class ;  and, 
the  Pannaduras  ||  the  fourth. 

These  are  the  graduations  of  rani* 
established  amongst  the  Nagaram,  Karas. 

The  Vellales  are  one  of  the  four,  jiigb, 
casts,  which  rank  in  the  followin&Qjrdur ; 

J.  Raja  Wanse,  or  cast  of,  ryng.  Jw  f . . 

'^. "  Brachamanj  Wanse, "  or  past,  of 
Priests,.  ".**... 

3,  Wetende  Wanse*  pr.  ca$t  of  Mer- 
chants. ,  .  ,,     . 

4.  Goyi  Wanse,  or  cast  of  Cultivators. 

*  At  the  commencement  of  the  present 

t,Tho*e.whfc  iprk  *n  Veatfcot,  ami  fesft>nL 
other  vile  offices.  ',.-.< 

t  Those  who  are  employed  in  burying  cornttt, 
or  M  remetirtg  *e&  carctoes-ef  tlephadttyfce. 

|  -nBadoa^a  ^wyrpahiaqinM,  *fc.< 

|  panneduras  ere  elephant  and  horse  in^n, 
and  grass  cutfcrs.—ThU  is  a  very  incomplete  ac- 
count of  the  cast  of  Nagaram  Karas.  which  \% 
Mbditided  into  a  much  greater  number  ofdaisea^ 
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Kalpa  *,  when  all  men  were  upon  an 
equality,  there  were  such  frequent  dis-, 
putes  amongst  them,  that,  in  order  to 
terminate  their  differences,  they  agreed 
amongst  themselves  to  elect  Maha.  Sa- 
matta  to  the  sovereignty.  This  King  ap- 
pointed those  who  were  then  in  the  exer- 
cise of  certain  trades  and  professions,  to 
certain  classes,  corresponding  to  the  oc~„ 
ciipations  in  which  they  were  at  that 
thne  engaged  *  and  there  was  founded  the 
ofst  of  Nagaram  Karas,  which  has  .exist- 
ed in  the  same  manner  ever  since.  This, 
subject  is  treated  of  in  the  books  entitled, 
Sfara  Sangrsht. 

Q.  What  persons  of  the  tribe  of  Na- 
garam Karas,  can  be  nominated  to  the 
priesthood  ? 

A.  It  is  not  stated,  in  any  of  the  books, 
that  no  person  of  the  cast  of  Nagaram 
tyaraa  pan  become  amember  of  the  priest- 
hood.  Nevertheless)  there  is  now,  in  the 
Candian  territories,  a  prohibition  against 
tjie  ordination  of  Jow  Nagaram  Karas, 

Q.  Can  a  priest  live  as  a*,  layman  ? 

A.  It  is  a  heinous  crime,  according  to tfce 
sfMgion  of  Boodho,  for  any  priest  to  live 
after  the  manner  of  a  layman;  and  it. is 
nfel]  Known,  that  the  strictest  injunction 
against  snch  a  practice  appears  in  all  the 
books  which  <y*ntain  the  doctrine  of 
Qoodhoisia.  Such  a  scandalous  action, 
cannot,  therefore*  be  committed, 

Q.  By  whom  are  priests  appointed? 
and  what  are  the  usual  ceremonies  prac- 
tised upon  such  occasions  ? 

A.  Boodho,  the  Teacher  qf  the  tteee 
worlds,  has  dictated  what  is  necessary  to  be 
done,  preparatory  to,  and  at,  the  ordination 
of  a  priest :  namely,  when  a  person,  is  de-' 
•lrous  of  becoming  a  priest,  he  must  re- 
pair to  the  wihara  fj  and  communicate 
his  wish  to  one  of  tj»e  principal  priests  of 
that  wihara,  wh/v  after  having  ascer- 
tained that  he  is  properly  qualified  for 
the  office,  will  deliver  him  over  to  a  clever 
Karmmacharin^ab,anse  {,  desiring  the 
latter  to  exercise  the  candidate  in  those 
matters  wUhwbjcb  it  is  oeoassary  that 
he  should  be  acquainted*  previously  /to 
his  being  ordained.  After  he  fias  been 
wfflcientiy  instructed,  the  chfcf  priest, 
an4(twenty  other  priests,  -having  assem- 
bled in  the  Poy»  Qd  f,  the  candidate  is  to 

•  At  the  renewal  or  re-ptodaction  of  Uie  world, 
t  Tempi*. 

t  A  priest  well  tersed  in  the  ordintnceeof  religion. 
I  A  spacious  building  in  the  city  of  Caiw>,  a*. 
ptoprUted  to  this  and  other  religions  porpfMs. 
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be  brought  into  the  middle. of  the  room, 
and  Ihe  following  questions  are  to  be 
put  to  him  by  the  same  Karmmacharin- 
Wahanse :  "  Have  you  any  incurable  le- 
prosy ?  or,  are  you  affected  with  ulcers,, 
cutaneous'  eruptions,  consumption,  or 
possession  by  devils?" — On  being  thus 
questioned,  if  he  be  subject  to  no  such, 
distempers,  he  will  reply  to  this  effect ; 
'*  My  Lord,  I  am  not  afflicted  with  either 
of  the  five  species  of  incurable  disorders, 
respecting  which  you  have  questioned  me*  - 
He  is  then  to  be  further  asked ;  1st, 
'*  Are  you  a  person  free  from  the  bonds 
of  slavery  ?  2.  Are  you  involved  in  debt  ? 
3.  Are  you  a  messenger  of  the  King  ?  £„ 
Have  you  obtained  the  consent  of  your 
parents  ?  5.  Have  you  completed  your 
twentieth  year?  6.  Are  you  providexC 
with  a  cup,  and  with  the  survtmu^pr 
priestly  garment?"  On  being  aspect 
these  .questions,  he  must  salute  the  priests* 
and  reply  in  the  negative  to  the  three 
first,  ana  in  the  affirmative  to  the  three 
last:  after  which  he  is  qualified  to  be- 
come a  member  of  the  priesthood.  This 
examination  being  ended,  the  candidate's 
hair  is  all  shaved  off,  and  his  body  be- 
smeared over  with  turmeric,  as  well  as 
with  sandal  powder  and  other  perfumes  j, 
dressed  in  rich  clothes,  and  decorated 
with  .costly  oruameuts.  He  is  then 
mounted  on  an  a  hare  or  elephant',  and 
cpnductecl  in  procession  through  the  four 
principal  streets,  preceded  by  dags,  um- 
brellas, and  instruments  of  music,  Some-, 
times  the  King,  the  two  Adigars,  and  the 
four  Maha  Bisapatis,  attended  by  a  nu- 
merous retinue,  grace  this  ceremony  with 
their  oresence,  and  confer  the  same  ho- 
nors on  the  candidate  as  those  to  which} 
the  sovereign  is  entitled  at  hiscoronation ; 
the  candidate  is  then  reconducted, to  the 
Boya  GeV  where,  some  further  questjjgns, 
on  points  of  religion,  are  put  to  him,  an^ 
he  is  then  finally  prdajnei 

<?.  Can  <ari  ordained  pflest  reRnqdlsh 
the  priesthood,  and  become  a  layman? 

<4s  Jfa  persqn,  pr^iued  in  the  man* 
ner  above  mentioned, ,  lp  afterward*  de- 
sirous, pf  re^nqnj^bini'  tbp  priesthood, 
he  may,  with  the  .JtnowJed#4  and  con- 
cujrenc*,  of  the  principal  priest  of  the 
tnmple  \o  which  he  belongs,  divest  him- 
self of  his  survunu,  and  resume;  tfye  dress 
and  occupations  of  a  layman.  That  this 
is  practicable,  appears  in  toe  Books, 
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A  VOYAGE   TO   COCHIN  CHINA  IJi    H78. 

»  By  Mr.  Chapman. — {Continued  from  p.  21.) 


Tut  voluntary  invitation  he  bad  Bent 
mt  by  the  Portuguese,  previous  to  the 
receipt  of  my  letter,  I  assured  him  en- 
hanced the  obligation   I    was  under  to 
him  ;  ami  that  I  weald  study  to  deserve 
s#  high  a  mark  of  his  favour.    I  then 
requested  he  would  receive  the  present  I 
had  brought,  as  a  small  token  of  my  re- 
spect ;  pleasure  seemed  to  dance  In  the 
old  gentleman's  eyes  at  the  few  little 
compliments  1  made  him,  he  descended 
from  bis  net,  and  seated  himself  upon  the 
ground  nearer  to  us.    The  linguist  toM 
me  that  be  teheed  every  opportunity  the 
intervals  my  address  allowed  him  of  mak- 
ing a  favourable  comparison  to  the  man- 
darines about  him,  of  our  manners  and 
deportment  with  those  of  other  Euro- 
peans that  had  hitherto  fallen  under  bin 
notice.    He  desired  the  linguist  to  assure 
me  of  an  hearty  welcome  to  the  seat  of 
bis  government;  admired  the  present  I 
Brought  him,  but  lamented  that  I  should 
nhihk  it  a  necessary  part  of  my  introduc- 
tion to  him.    He  approved,  he  said,  of 
my  proposal  to  form  a  commercial  inter- 
course with  his  nation,  ami  would  pro- 
mote H  all  in  his  power.    To  encourage 
its  to  prosecute  the  design,  he  remitted 
the  payment  of  anchorage  and  all  duties 
whatsoever  on  account  of  the  vessel  in  the 
river,  and  requested  to  be  famished  with 
ft  list  of  die  articles  on  board,  some  of 
Which,  he  said,  he  would  purchase  him- 
self, the  remainder  the  commander  had 
free  liberty  to  dispose  of  to  whomsoever 
be  might  be  able;   he  desired,  should 
obstructions  be  thrown  in  oar  way  by 
am/  of  his  people,  be  their  rank,  what  it 
would,  that  I  would,  without  ceremony, 
order  them  to  be  thrown  into  the  river. 
He  then  enquired  several  particulars  re* 
•  enacting  the  nation  1  belonged  to ;  as 
our  force  by  sea  and  land,   our  com* 
merce,  customs,  and  religion,  WHh  the 
gitunds  of  pur  difteence  hi  the  letter 
article  from  the  Portuguese.    I  satisfied 
Wares  Weil  a*  I  was  able. 
fie  *ls»  requested  permission  to  exa* 


mine  our  hats,  swords,  and  the  other' 
parts  of  our  dress  ;  frequently  apologizing1 
for  his  curiosity.    The  evening  was  new 
approaching,  and  we  bad  been  with  him 
some  hours,  I  made  a  motion  to  retire, 
but  be  insisted  on  our  staying  to  partake 
of  a  repast.    It  was  presently  brought, 
and  a  small  low  table  being  set  before 
t»,  it  was  covered  vrtth  a  number  of 
basons    and  saucers,   containing   fowls 
minced  with  a  few  vegetables  and  a  little 
salt  and  water;  pork  and  buffalo  beef, 
cut  into  small  thin  slices,  fish  stewed  wttfc' 
soy  and  onions,  several  fish  sauces,  some 
not  unlike  anchovy    in    flavour;    plain 
boiled  rice,  and  rice  moistened  with  the 
broth  of  meat ;  and  a  few  other  articles. 
Ivory  chop  sticks  were  given  us  to  eat 
with  ;  hut  observing  we  managed  them 
rather  aukwardly,  he  ordered  some  porce- 
lain spoons,  and  pieces  of  pointed  bam- 
boos to  be  given  us  ;  end  with  these  we 
did  pretty  Well.   A  desert  of  fruits  and 
China  sweetmeats  was  afterwards  served 
np.    Tea  was  made  for  our  drink ;  and 
When  we  asked  for  water  it  was  brought 
Warm  and  sweetened  with  sugar.    We 
were  desired  to  taste  some  excellent  Ton- 
qniuese  liquor,  it  was  a  hot  spirit,  and 
had  a  strong  flavour  of  some  grain  it  was 
distilled  from.     A    separate  table  was 
spread  before  the  Viceroy.    He  desired 
all  our  attendants  to  be  called,  for  every 
one  of  whom  a  mat  was  brought  to  sir 
on.    He  was  much  surprised  at   their 
hesitating  to  sit  in  my  presence;  and 
more  so  when  the  Musulmans  refused  to 
eat  any  of  his  cookery.    He  ordered  them 
to  be  asked  if  there  was  anything  they 
could  eat,  that  would  not  interfere  with 
their  religions  prejudices  ;  and  on  their 
mentioning  fruits,  some  of  every  kind  were 
set  before  them.    He  politely  requested 
I  WosM  dispense  with  the  ceremony  of 
their  standing.    An  English  tar  of  our 
party  afforded  much   diversion    to   the 
Viceroy  and  his  attendants,  by  the  keen- 
ness of  his  appetite  ;  and  the  Unaffected 
relish  be  appeared  to  have  for  tbe  Ton* 
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quinese  brandy,  in  which  he  begged  leave 
With  great  submission  to  drink ".  towards 
their  honors'  good  health. 

During  pur  repast,    several  war  ele- 
phants were  brought  into  an  area,  front- 
ing tfte  veranda  where  some  figures  of 
soldiers1  were  placed  in  ranks  ;  these  the 
elephants  attacked  with  great  fury,  seized" 
them  with  their  trunks,  tossed  them  into 
the  air,  and  trampled*  them  under  their 
feet  5  some  soldiers  were  employed  in 
shooting  at  a  butt  with  long  matchlocks^, 
>Whieh   had  swivels    and   three  legged 
stands  'to  fire  them  from  $  the  workman-  > 
•hip  of  these1  pieces  was  as  good  as  any 
1  have  seen  of  the  kind  in  Hindustan 
The  Viceroy  acquainted  me  they  had  been 
fabricated  under  his  own  inspection*  I 
now  made  a  second  motion  to  retire. 
Ttfts^faufcht  on"  a  renewal  of  the  Vice- 
iay*A  professions  of  friendship  and  re- 
gard •  Be  hoped,  he  said,  I  should  find' 
Hue  sufficiently  agreeable  to  induce  me  to . 
prolong  my  stay,  and  that  during  it,  lie 
Should  see  'me  as  often  as  possible,  thai} 
when  the  season  demanded  my  departure, 
|ua  would  make  a  request  to  me  to  carry 
*neortwo  of  his  people  to  Bengal.    \ 
thanked  him  in  the  highest  terms  that 
occurred  to  me  for  the  honorable  and 
fcieno*ly    reception   he   had  given,  mej 
assured  him  that  I  meant  to  avail  myself 
ef  his  kind  invitation  for  passing  the 
approaching  winter  under  his  protection, 
where   pfeace,    plenty,     and    regularity 
seemed  to  abound  so  different  from  the 
situation  I  found' the  other  parts  of  Co- 
chin China  in ;  and  that  if  he  should  per- 
severe, in  his  intention  of  sending  any 
body  to  Bengal,  I  would  with  pleasure 
accommodate  them  with  a  passage,  and' 
engage  for  their  meeting  with  every  re- 
turn of  th$  civilities  he  had  shewn  me. 
When  we  stood  up  to  depart,  he  ordered, 
all  the  mandarines  who  were  with  him  tp 
attend  me  to  the  eunuchys  to  whom  it 
was  necessary,  he  said,  I  should  make  a 
visit  wheuever  I  came  to  him.  Just  as  we, 
were  leaving  him,  he  expressed  himself 
sorry  he  had  no  equivalent  to  niake  me 
for  the  present  t Jia<}  given  him.  I  desired 
he  would  suffer  no.  uneasiness  on  that 
account,  for  that  the  government  I  be- 
longed to  did'  not  a^niit  oi*  my  receiving 
any ;  the  old  gentleman .  was  some  time 
silent  with  %n  apparent  admiration'.    He 
however  ordered    two  ingots  of  silver 
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(value  near  twenty-eight  Spanish  dollars) 
to  be  brought,  and  fprepdour  acceptance 
of  them,  by  saying  be  coufel  not  consider 
our  hearts  and  words  to  be  of  one  ao* 
cord  if  we  recused . ,  We  -toQH  tfcem,  hut 
found  an  opportunjtyof  disposing. of  them 
amongst  his  attendante, 

Highly  satisfied  with  the  reception  we 
met  with  ,frnm  the.  Viceroy,  we  left  the 
palace  to  pay  our,  respects  to  Quao-Tan*- 
Quon,  [which  title  signifies-  commande* 
of  the  fleet]  the  eunuch,  commandej?-bfc. 
chief  of.  the  gallics,  and  army ;  the  di*r 
-  tance  between  their  habitations  wa^too 
short  to  complete  the  pleasing  presages  wo 
weje  drawing  of  an  agreeable  ittjaepceat. 
Hue  ;  and  the  praises  .we  were  Jabbing 
on  the  person  we  expected  would  cfcieAw, 
coutribjute  to  it*  ,,The  prospect*  though 
not  altogether,  enveloped  in  Awka»v 
,  was  presentjy  obscure*.  ,      t  Vf  5j 

Attended  by,  a  numerous  ttraisi  of,  mas* 
darine?  ,w^,naarched  in  rank*  before  *ml 
behind  us,  we  ^resen,te4  oursel w^^tithfc , 
eumicb>jat*;  I  attempted  to  eefcay  but; 
was  ru^puabea;  J^k^tnd.sajdef** 
wait  a,  considerable  time,  in  tbej  ©p*B* 
street,    Tbis.aflorded  an,  onpottunJipjoft 
observing  tbe.archite^tw^ro4  ^^o*at#i 
h  differed  from  the  other*  I  saw,  ifedta. 
foxt,   ip  having,  upper    apartmeo*,*  db* 
was,  informed  that  it  had  been  ^hc^onnok. 
house  in  the  time  of  the  kings,    ft* 
most  adequate,  iojea  of  the  extef*gJh  ap- 
pearance of  the  test  dwelttng  bouse***. 
Cochjp  China,  as  weUaspXjfrp  tamjfcaurf 
their  gods,.,  may,  he  formed  t*>m  ***** 
painted  on  the  China  ware*  scr^ent^nd 
other  articles  imported  from  Cantoa,  */*«* 
Half  an  hour  elapse4  before  we, were* 
ushered  into  a  large  hall;  the  roafc  wor* 
finely  arched  with  planks^and  support** 
by  wooden  pillars  about  tbjtty  fent*jj| 
height;  we  seated,  oujfsebtes  upo*  an**. 
chairs  placed   for  us,    befrre  ^  mtm 
screen,  frpm  behind  which  a  sh^iUv*^ 
called  our  attention  to  Jbe  ,o#e«t!:©f/ ^ 
visit.  .  Hedid  wK^aw^w.befi^ni^iviffe: 
W  till  the  coinmonquestipna  werepafse^pe 
and  I  had  acquainted  him  with  fftemaopfx 
of  my  coining  to  Cochin  Ghioa.  ,  tfb*' 
screen  was  t^ien  turned  Hp;  m*^  #*«, 
mering  light  diffused  Arqm  «  small  waam 
taper,  dwcJosed  tv  our  vie w,  not  thfcdt* 
lieate  form  of  a  woman  thn  irmii  boaV 
conveyed  the  idea,  of,  bat  that  o&«  mmt- 
ajer  disgustful  and  horrible  to  behold 
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He  was  sitting  in  a  kind  of  boarded 
shrine,  in  form  like  a  clothes  press;  I 
can  be  no  judge  of  his  height*  as  I  never 
saw  him  standing,  but  I  believe  he  was 
short  of  stature  $  this  was  however  amply 
made  up  to  him  in  bulk ;  and  I  may  ven- 
ture to  affirm  he  measured  an  ell  over  the 
shoulders.  Great  flaps  hung  down  from  his 
cheeks  like  the  dew  lap  of  an  ox,  and  his 
little  twinkling  eyes  were  scarcely  to  be 
discerned  for  the  fat  folds  which  formed 
deep  recesses  around  them.  Though  I 
had  said  every  handsome  thing  that  occur- 
red to  me,  yet  there  was  such  an  evident 
difference  between  his  behaviour  and  that 
of  the  Viceroy,  that  he  hardly  ap))eared 
cistt ;  'he  received  my  present  with  iudiffe- 
raneeuot withstanding  f  t  was  chosen  by  his 
otto  jackal.  In  my  subsequent  visit*  I  found 
he>was*a  great  pedant  and  valued  himself 
touch  on  his  knowledge  af  books  *  it  may 
be  worthy  of  remark  that  he  liad  one  day 
a  volume  written  in  Chinese  open  'before 
hftny  which  fee7 said  contained  an  account 
of  Bengal;  •  '  AmWigst  other  e&raordi- 
nary  things,  he  told  me  were  related  in  ft, 
one  Was  curious,  and  I  bclievemay  bare 
badjcsome  f6UQ(tetron  In  truth;  it  was 
ibftMO'  good  *  police  was  observed  there 
tbs»«PtraVeller  might  lie  down  Co  sleep 
under*  a  tree  with  his  purse  exposed  by 
Ills  *Jd£-«4tbout  danger  of  losing  it.  He 
also  mentioned  the  custom  of  burning  the 
dead. 

&  month  elapsed  in  a  mutual  inter- 
ejmrsfe of  civilities.  During  this  space  the 
frequent  interviews  1  had  with  the  Man- ' 
dariaes  were  generally  occupied  in  con- 
vening Upon  ihe'sdbject  of  our  opening  a 
trade  with  tfceif  e&uni ry. "<  1  omitWd  iio 
oooailofc  of  expatiating  d#'  tlie  benefit 
bothrtiatiotfe  would  derive  froin'  it;;  and 
they  seemed  tofceftravrocod  of  the  j  ustice 
o^Whatlae*v«ricetlV<Theyhad  been  fur-' 
nisbed  wfftt-  list**  'of' the  cargde  of  the 
Jeaayy  and'4  after  hayirig  adjusted  tile 
priced  of  m&  different  articletfshe  brought, 
tbty  from  tame1  to  time,  sent  written  or- 
ders to  the  commander  and  myself  for 
such  as  they  stood  In  need  off ;  iron,  cop- 
per, lead;  hardware,  glass,  Bengal  and 
Madras  cloth*;  small  quantities  of  each, 
but  the  whOte  together  artiounth)^  to  a 
considerabtoiufti  were  delivered  oof  these* 
reajsliiiilkuiff  without  hesftatfcm'.  J#e  tiad* 
bust  hrfsiined  by  she  'Portuguese  aim* 
jhsgnriresj  that  it  wus  an   invariable 
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custom  for  them  not  to  adjust  their  a©* 
counts,  till  the  vessel  was  about  to  leans 
the  port;  the  season  obliged  us  to  remsiav. 
some  time  longer  and  we  were  not  im- 
portunate. 

.  I  bad  hitherto  resided  in  the  bouse  of. 
6ng-ta-hia,  but  finding  this  inconvenient, 
I  made  repeated  application  to  him  tov 
procure  me  a  separate  one,  he  as  often, 
evaded  complying;   and  by  his  uao*rt< 
hand  influence  prevented .  my  bei,ug  aMat 
to  hire  one ;   he  was  afraid  sfiould  £$; 
suffer  me  to  remove  from  iiajnedistclfc 
under  his  own  eye,  some,  parts  of  r$*ej#tt- 
reasonable  profits  he  hoped  from  his  cw* 
nection  with  us,  might  escape  blm  i  and 
his  disappointment  in  the  expectations  be 
had  formed,  added  to  his  unwillingness 
to  discharge  the  amount  of  his  putcbascs* 
may  be  considered  as  the  first  causes  fcadr 
ing  to  the  troubles  we  were,  afterwards 
involved  in.    As  1  found  thjs  man  was  <Jie 
particular  agent  of  the  eunuch*.  }  made 
him  several  considerable  presents*  but  aft 
inadequate  to  the  satisfying  Ujs  ,rapa©toj>» 
The  latter  end  of  September  trains  we^, 
so  heavy,  and  the  floods  came  o^q.w^. 
so  much  violence  from  the .  mountains^, 
that  almost  the  whole  town  was,  flverjtyw^. 
ed  in  a  single  night;  during  wtych,  the 
noise  made  by  the  rusnmg.o/  t^he  water,, 
through  the  streets  and  the  crjes.  q£  the, 
people  removing  their  effects,  was  horrid 
ble  apd  alarming  beyond  idea.    Ja  the 
morning  great  numbers  of  boat^  were  pajs- 
iug  the  sueets,  and  small  ones  even  en- 
tering the  houses  j  the  floor  of  the  house 
I  was  ,  in  was  a  foot  mider  water  ;  fortu- 
nately our  beds  were  placed  in  the  small 
sleeping  apartments  j  the  boarded  floors 
of   whirh  were  raised  someihiirr  ti*orz 
that  height  3  notwithstanding  These  floudj 
happen  several  times  during  the  pcrioOi- 
caf  rat  us,  few  precautious  are  observed  by 
the  inhalntauts  to  secure  tliem selves  a&4 
their  effects  against  the  sometimes  melan- 
cho  ly  conseq  ue  nces ,    Ti  le .  con  venj  en.ee  q( 
tian flit  tiii^  tmsipessV  umwi  the  people  1* 
the  river  aide,  whrre  jhc  ground  h  low, 
and  L  am  tolJ  that  .tlie  government  is  *$ 
absurd  and  unreasonalde-  as  not  to  &\\ov 
any  pi'LKoij,    except  iTuSr  sovereign,  an 
upper  roomed   house.  Attention   to  qx\t 
k   health  obliged  inc  to  be  urgent  with  Oug- 
ta-hia  for  his  consent  to  remove  lo  a.driej 
apartment ;  and  the  syplicalipn  0/  w  pre* 


ISA 


rift 


for  wn  had 


anno  bat  tarn  or 
an,  who  with  Ms  <**tr  *****  me<a# 
ltsnmist,  came  and  onuplataaid  as  n*Han# 
he  had  been  cruelly  beaten  by  Oia*<%sva«V 
for  bona*  iastriimtatal  in  mylfeftvanl  ** 
bjase,  and  assisting  m  promtta*;  toe  aa** 
Iter.  The  following  day!  was  aanwntf 
by  the  same  person  running  »to  me  an 
hasten  to  Ong-ta-bia  if  I  wfuaad  to  Sftvo 
Woof  my  people  be  was  jaat  ageing  to 
pat  10  death ;  I  went  immediately  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Totty.  We  found  h4s  boose 
fifed  with  a  great  number  of  China**, 
some  of  whom  were  hntied  m  binding  a 
poor  tick  Frenchman  and  a  eooh  bamog^ 
lag  to  Captain  Hnttoa  to  thepfflarsof  the 
home  OmMa-hia  hud  a  drawn  sword  an 
hto  hand  and  foamed  at  the  month  like  a 
madman.  I  desired  to  know  the  reason 
of  Ms  benattttf  so;  hot  ha  was  too  mock 
agitated  to  acquaint  mo,  and  retired*  :*■ 


riotred  wawotd* 
havc*ne  farther  ftianectlon  with  Ong-ta^ 
Way an#J  that  Hm'  would"  wMi  his  oaf- 
teague,  aonotaft'atmttiei'penon  to  trans- 
act wrt-  bSMhesa.  'fM  eutiucft  was  not 
so  cMT.  Hehardfy  voutfisaferf  roe  an  an- 
swer to  what  1  said,  gave  orders  for  more 
goodff'betog  sent  Mm,  and  acquainted  me 
;thatTiaving  broken  the  repeating  watch  I 
'  tare:  him /ft  was  become  useless^  and  he 
should1  return  ft.  Both  he  and  the  Vice- 
roy t/Owever,  gave  me  the  strongest  as- 
surances that  they  would'  Immediately 
oblige  Ong-ta-hia  to  pay  for  What  he  had 
purchased  of  fhe  Cnptain,  and  would1  order 
his  house  and  other  effects  tone  sotd  for 
that  purpose  if  he  delayed  it  more  ttoan 
fifteen  days.  Apprized  of  this  the  rinain 
counterfeited  phreosy  5  got  upon  fhe 
roof  ot  his  house,  and  hurled  the  flies 
upon  the  passengers  in  the  street,  amt 
acted  'a  uuniber  of  other  tricks  equally 


then*  applied  to  same  of  the  tihaajso^' **«jth1Me  to  the  Character  ne  had  assumed 
toey  ibid  me  that  tan  Frenchmaw  ha#^To  ^bm^lete  the  comedy  t!ht  magicians 
some  nrtiimjpdtspaat  with  a  woman  Innate  .-werWsetit  to  cousult  witfi.  They  wisely 
Bacar,  that  sold  agaa,  who  hint-mad*** ^ '  prenotmeeti  his  distemper  to  proceed  froia 
ooraf lahrt  to  Ottg-ift4iia>  another**  v-an  cvtt  s^,  to*  had  gotten  possess** 
neved,  hirha^ng  takena^la^r'ilisd'Jftlq ^%f  Him  ;:1mr  gave  great  -hopes  of  being 
opium  than  usual  was-  the  eaWte  *(•*&*:  able  'trj^cMlg^  him  to  quit  his  hold.  The 
behaving  to  Ms  <>ntrageous%mhno«?  **%* •* ••fcxorelsms'  Began  by  illuminating  thehouse 
doctor  aid  myself-relcaSed  the  prison**^  witn^rtirnlber  of  candies  placed  before 
without faof  onfotiftibtt  tram  the  $&f/B(-  tneirluW. r*  TTiis  was  followed  by  a  din 
some  hundreds,  about*  SHin*;  %e*lln^<>W  cd^eV  ^drit,  drums,  trumpets  and 
mediately  repaired  with  tte»--*o-tM«  ^TbellS'j-'trlftw  tbe  conjurors,  cloatbedHi 
Viceroy.  To  Kfm  t  oft>retf  to  deliver  them*  •'•"  whintsichf  garments  uttered  some  words 


up  for  punishment,  should  he  tn>oh  enifmYy 
into  the  affair  find  they  merfteff  it.  ;fti* 
declined,  however,  talrmgchifae ioYtSeuif 
highly  blamed  the  conduct  *of -Gm^ta-1 
hia ;  and  promised  to  send  s#Wiol*vdfy*£ 
to  enquire  Into  the  affair,  "whVsimlnV 
gire  me  ample  satisfaction.  Tmf  n^ow- 
ing  day,  two  mandarines  airlvecfiuYd-etf-* 
teral  upon  tbe  investigation '  with- greatf 
formality,  and  decision  was  given  chV oW 


•  m  a  cframftlngitou*ef  and  practised  a  nuov 
/her  of  ^icnhitions  and  leapings  ;  till  at 

length'  the  patient  overcome  with  She 
T  noise)  fell  into  a  Bind  of  stupor.  They 
*cfhen  ^(minted  us  the  devil  had  tefthfm, 

hut  Mitred,  as  the  exertions  made  in 

ejecting  tilth  had  much  weakened  the  pe> 
-  Hienit  he  might  not  be  troubled  for  some 

days  j  ^m  the  mean  time  we  left  the  town; 

and  lost  our  money.    About  fhe  com* 


favour.    No  redress,  however,  was  'tlHfc?  '  'mencement  of  the  abovedisagreeable  affair, 


obtained  ;  after  receiving  presents  from 
both  parties,  they  affvised  us "  to  tSe 
friends,  and  departed.  Inmyne^t  visit 
to  the  viceroy  and  the  eunuch^  I" remon- 
strated with  them  on  the  'unmerited 
affront  offered  me,  and  claimed' the  pro- 
mise  of  the  fonder  to  see  justice  don?  on' 
the  offender.  The  Viceroy  replied,  *y 
saying  he  was  sorry  ft  was5 not*  to  hfti 
power  to  act  as  be  wishdd  ;  but'  Vbfaty 
we  fhouWrmeet  wtflPim  morcsiich  disa- 


"f  received' a  letter  from  Captain  Madenv 
nan  Kcquainffng  me  (hat  the  had  state  of 
liis  health  liad'led  him  to  resolve  on  bring*. 
Ingup'the  vessel  to  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
tfhatite  might  land,  and  try  the  benefit  of 
'd  change  of  aff.  1  was  exceedingly  sorry 
that  Captain  Madennan's  health  shodhl 
render  sd' Imprudent  a  step  necessary, 

'  AlthW&h  rite  vessel  could  not  be  brought 
fbtoVfie-'ftvef;  '1  was  convinced  it  wouat 
alarni:tkc  government,  or  at  least  furnJshi 
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a  pretence  for  their  appearing  so*  Either 
might  be  productive  of .disagreeable  conse- 
quences to  myself  and  those  with  me. 
It  was  also  exceedingly  hazardous  to  risk 
'  the  vessel  on  the  coast  in  the  present  in- 
clement season.  To  obviate  the  first  of 
these  objections  I  had  to  her  comings 
I  hastened  to  the  viceroy  and  eunuch 
and  acquainted  them  with  the  cause  of 
it.  Notwithstanding  which,  a  parade  of 
guards  was  made,  and  a  number  of  poe~ 
cautjons  taken,  which  alarmed  us  not  a 
little.  To  exculpate  myself  from  the 
latter,  I  thought  it  necessary  to  protest 


125 
we   assembled   early  in    the 
morning  to  attend  k.  On  the  night  pre- 
ceding I  was  informed  that  the  owner  of 
the  house   Captain  Maclennan  died  in, 
had  A*cUted  ha  would  not  suffer  the  corpse 
to  be  removed*    Upon,  inquiry  into  the. 
reason,  it  appeared  done  to  extort  money, 
under  pretence  of  defraying  certain  cere- 
monks  to  purify  the  house,.  To  comply 
was  my  only  ^altesaajive.    When  we  came* 
to  Abe  door,  *we  wese  alarmed  at  per-  > 
ceivipg  :e  large  concourse  %  of    Chinese,  •  i , 
arraeviiiwUh.  bknJgeoa*.    pbey  had  been.  ^ 
assembled  kf  the  landlord  .to^ispute  our  • 


against  the  captain  for  any  consequences,    entrant  .and  to  premmfc;  Ike  cofin  from 


that,  might  arise,  from  so  imprudent  an . 
actiooj,  ffv 

The,  Amazon  anchored  at  t\e  mouth  of 
the  rjver,  the  ~  of  September..  Captain 
Maclgnnan  came  on  shore  the  next  day  j 
but  .in  such  a  state  as  to  preclude  all  bopes 
of  luj*  recovery.  Given  over  by  our  sur,. 
geon,  ^e  \^as  desirous  of  trying,  wjietber 
any  thing  could,  he  done  for,  him  by, the 
physicians. of  the  country;  two, of*  them 
successively  exerted^their  skill  upon  turn, 
but  f$.no  other,  purpose  than  their  .own 
emolument ;  jin  .exorbitant  charge  of  neax 
thre^Umndred  dollars  was  made  far  gin-, 
singajpne,.;  This  drug  is  held  in  the  highest 
estimation  in  China,  and  the  adjacent 
countries,,  and  accounted  a>  sovereign 
remedy  for  almost  all  curable  disorders. 
In  mortal  ones,  they,  say  it  will  detain  the 
fleeting  spirit  of  life  beyond  the  prescribed 
limit,  and  eyeu  nreserye  a  genial  warmth 
long  after  it  has  tafcenjjts  flight  j  oarpoor 
captain/  however*  jireathed  his  last  the 
seconjijof  October^  I  was  obliged  tfcap? 
ply  to  a  Portuguese  to  take  the  roanage- 
ment  qf  the  funeral.    By  his  means  I 


being,  easried  out ;  but.  a»  hia  demands' 
wereeowpUed  with,  they  n^r^ore  any  act 
tfhosfMHyu  The  behaviour  of  the  Wnese. 
had  latterly  bean  very  suspicious,  On  my 
firstaxrwal,  supposing  I  was  come  with,  a 
force  lo  revenge  the  wrongs  done  to  the 
EjjsjUsh   ship   the  year  before,  iry  the 
mandarine  Commanding  at  Turon,  they 
seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  showing 
mecrtilitiet;    and  the  principal  people, 
amongst  them  made  me  repeated;  o£tra 
to  raise  «  body  of  their  cocntrymeato    , 
support  nry  designs,  either  against  the 
Tysons  or  oven  agaiust  the  Tono/rinese  a 
themselves.    In  these  offers  I  beheve  they   . 
were  sincere.    The  injuries  tl^besiex- 
perfeoeed  ted  irritated  them  aeainst  Vth  ; , 
governmentfl;  supported  by  a  power,  of -„ 
frhose  courage  and  skill  they  jiad  a  high 
opinion,  they*  flattered  tbemselvaq  with  > 
^eplussjngexpe<^ation5)fre<ajiiMiDg,aad 
of  coming  in  for  a  share  of  the  plunder, 
which  would  compensate  them  fcr  all 
their  losses.    Disappoin,ted  by  'tfcfr  fl>cl%-  ,, 
ration  of  my  intentions  being  eptjrely  pa-  t 
rific,  which  they  were  some  tin^e  ^fore. 


obtained  the  loan  of^.a  fine  painte*)  bier  to  ^thcy  njoujd  give  credit  to,  and  finding  my 
lay  the  corpse  on,  and  a  number  of  Chris-  ^friews  bent  on  theeftablislunento^ACom- 
tians  to  carry  it,  The  coffins  are  made  .merce  tbev ^  u^ere,  afraid  would  he  rather 
here  of  very  thick  planks,  so  compactly  detrimental  to  ,them  than  otherwise,  an 
joined  and  Liued  on  both  sidea  with  oiled  alteration iatbeif  beha^iour^ soon  became 
paper,  that  it  Li  a  common  practice  with  evident..  TJMjj^EescjM^ijo^ 
the  principal  peo'pk  of  the   country  to  ,  rjnes^atthe^ngfi^^re come  to  deprive 


keep  their  relations  in  tlteir  houses  with- 
out inconvenience  a  month  after  their 
decease  ;  the  top  lb  arched,  and  the  whole 
of  the  same  zfot  from  the  head  to  the 
feet  j  the-  outside  is  covered  with  silMt 
or  rich  miffs,  according  to  the  fancy  or 
ability  of  the  family  the  deceased  belonged 
to.  The  seventh  of  October  was  fixed  for 
the  funeral  i  and  having  invited  the  ftjr- 
Ariatic  Journ, — No,  20- 


ihein  of  ^e.^count^r,  an4..to -exasperate 
jfoem.against,  ua^jfo^  , 

of  falsities,;  the^^o  iw1^  ■**•*- 
groundless,  %a/j^entl?^a4^ed,tjiat  . 
they  intended  jo.  plunder  us ;,  vaj^;assureaY , 
that  it  yrptottet^ltftetymwi  : 
dered  \  rema^^aniong  tlumi.  F  Our  Mves  . 
«nd  property  were  eoua)Jy.at  ^e|r«ercy^  * 
ibrthe^ 
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and  a  few  of  the;poor  broken-spirited  na- 
tives of  the  country.  All  the  Tomjuinese 
resided  five  or  six  miles  higher  up  the 
river. 

The  Portuguese  burial  ground,  where 
I  purchased  permission  to  deposit  the  re- 
mains of  Captain  Maclennan,  was  at  the 
distance  of  seven  or  eight  hours  journey. 
We  went  part  of  the  way  by  land  andpart 
by  water.  .  The  beauty  of  the  country 
round  this  spot  is  not  to  be  eoualled  by 
that  of  any  I  had  before  seen  in  *he  East. 
Fine  rising  grounds,  and  fruitful  vailies, 
watered  by  rivulets  whose  crystal  streams 
might  vie  with  the  famed  ones,  of  Europe, 
formed  the  most  delightful  prospect.  The 
next  day  I  made  a  visit  to  the  mandarine* 
and  found  a  most  ridiculous  report  had 
been  carried  to  them  of  my  having  made 
a  pretence  of  attending   the  funeral  of 
Captain  Maclennan,  that  I  might  have  an 
opportunity  to  examine  the  country  an,d 
the  gold  mines,  said  to  be  situate  near 
theplace  be  was  interred  at.    Tfcey  were 
even  almost  made  to  believe  that  the  fu- 
neral was  a  sham  contrivance  to  effect 
some  purpose  or  other.    Complaints  were 
daily    carried    to    them,    or  they  pre- 
tended so.    A  Chinese  junk  was  said  to 
have  run  foil  of  the  Jeuny*  and  to  have 
beenjwundered  by  our  people.  They  were 
also  Hocused  of  having  seized  a  new  boat, 
which  had  broken  adrift,  and  cut  her  up 
for  firewood.    For  the  former  there  were 
no  -grounds  whatever;  Sat  the  latter,  no 
other  than  the  Lascars  having  picked  up  a 
few  old  planks  that  had  floated  down  with 
the  tide.     My  house   was  continually 
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filled  wish  mandarines  sent  to  hear  and 
adjust  these  complaints,   from    whence 
there  was  no  other  means  of  dislodging 
them,  than  by  presents,  and  this  in  the  # 
end  only  proved  an  inducement  to  fresh- 
parties  to  visit  me.   Something  or  other 
was  daily  devised  to  give  me  trouble,  and 
they  seemed  anxious  to  engage  me  in  a 
dispute  with  them ;  but  I  avoided  every 
thing  that  might  give  rise  to  one,  and 
rather  chose  to  suffer  their  impositions 
than  enter  Into  fruitless  altercation.    A 
demand  was  now  made  for  anchorage  and 
duties,  notwithstanding  the  mandarines 
had  publicly  and  unsolicitedly  exempted  us 
from  both  on  our  arrival.    When  I  re- 
presented this,  and  the  daily  vexations  I 
experienced,  to  the  viceroy,  he  referred 
B*e  to  the  eunuch  in  wliose  province  the 
adjustment  of  all  these  matters  lay,  and 
lamented  it  was  not  m  bis  power  to  afford 
jne  redress.    From  the  eunuch  an  accu- 
mulation of  injuries  and  insults  was  all 
I  <*>uM  procure.     Things  continued  isi 
titis  disagreeable  situation  till  the  begin- 
ning of  November.     I  was  obliged  to 
make  so  .many  presents  upon  every  little 
complaint,   that  was  justly  or  unjustly 
preferred  tagainst  us;  and,  at  last,  to 
procure  admittance  to  the  mandarines, 
that  I  was  afraid  oar  little  vessel  would 
prove  incapable  of  answering  the  drafts 
we  daily  made  on  her.    The  monsoon 
beat  with  great  violenceon  the  coast ;  and 
our  prospect  of  getting  away,  which  we 
now  anxiously  looked  for,  was  still  dis- 
tant. 

.  ,  (To  he  continued.) 


DUSHWANTA  AND  SA^CfNTALA- 

{An  Episode  from  the  Mahdbhdrata.— Concluded  from  p.  10.  J 


Thr^ee  complete  years  *  after  their  en- 
gagement and  the  departure  of  Dush- 
wanta,  Sakuntala  was  delivered  of  a  son, 
of  inconceivable  strength,  bright  as  the 
God  of  fire,  the  image  of  Dushwanta,  en- 
dowed with  personal  beauty  and  genero- 
sity of  soul.  The  holy  Kanwa  performed 
on  him,  as  he  grew  up,  all  the  different 
ceremonies  instituted  by  the  law,  even 
from  the  birth. 

-*  Three  canqphSiysiri,  fcc  Aoefdini  to  An 

original. 


This  mighty  child  seemed  as  if  he  could 
destroy  lions  with  the  points  of  his  white 
teeth.  He  bore  on  his  hand  the  mark  of 
a  wheel,  which  is  the  sign  of  sovereignty. 
His  person  was  beautiful,  his  head  capa- 
cious, he  possessed  great  bodily  strength, 
and  his  appearance  was  that  of  one  born 
of  a  celestial.— During  the  short  time  he 
remained  under  the  care  of  Kanwa,  he 
grew  exceedingly ;  and  when  he  was  only 
six  years  old,  his  strength  was  so  great, 
that  he  was  wont  to  bind  such  beasts  as 
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lions,  tigers,  elephants,  wild  boars,  and    Reeal   it   to    thy 
buffaloes,  to  the  trees  about  the  hermitage. 
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He  would  eren  mouut  them,  ride  them 
about,  and  play  with  them  to  tame  them, 
whence  the  inhabitants  of  Kanwa's  hermi- 
tage gave  him  a  name.  "  Let  h,im,  said 
tliey,  be  called  Surra-dam  ana,  because  he 
tameth  all."  And  thus  the  child  obtain- 
ed the  name  Sarva-damaua.  The  good 
Kanwa,  perceiving  that  the  boy  was"  al- 
ready endued  with  courage,  with  a  noble- 
ness of  soul,  and  bodily  strength,  and 
that  all  his  actions  were  more  than  human, 
observed  to  Sakuntala,  that  it  was  time 
lie  should  be  declared  Yuva-raja.  *  He 
also  spake  oi  his  strength  to  some  of  his 
^disciples*  saying,  —  "  take  Sakuntala, 
with  her  sou,  under  your  protection,  and 
speedily  conduct  her  to  the  palace  of  her 
lord,  which  is  distinguished  by  every 
mark  of  grandeur.    It  is  not  proper  that 


remembrance,  great 
prince :  it  was  in  the  sacred  groves  of 
Kanwa." 

The  king  upon  hearing  these  her  words, 
although  he  well  remembered,  exclaimed 
"  I  have  no  remembrance  of  thee!' 
Who  art  thou,  false  pilgrim  ?  I  have  no 
recollection  of  any  nuptial  union  with  one 
like  thee!  Theu  whether  thou  tfoest,  or 
tarriest  here,  is  of  no  concern.  Do  that 
thou  likest  best." 

The  pious  mother  at  these  words  abash* 
ed,  and  by  her  sorrow,  as  it  were,  de- 
prived of  sense,  stood  motionless.  Her 
eyes  were  inflamed,  and  seemed  as  if  they 
would  start  with  grief  and  indignation, 
while  her  lips  quavered  with  disdain. 
With  side-glances  darted  on  the  king,  she 
seemed  as  if  she  would  destroy  him  with 
the  fire  flashing  from  her  eyes.— Her 
whole  form  was  disguised;  she  was  rous- 


woraea  should  remain  too  long  among    ed  by  the  desire  of  revenging  her  wrongs, 
♦I.-:.  us«JmJ  ...j  ,„:^.    ,.  ^...^v    and^he  was  fttUypossessed  of  that  inspire 

ed  ardour  whidh  is  the  result  of  reifgious 
discip«ne.--Oterwhdm€d  with  affliction, 
and- the  impatience  of  wrongs,  she  pon- 
dered forawhile,  then  casting  her  eyes  di- 
rectly towards  her  husband,  «he  thus  gave* 
vent  to  her  aflHeted  heart. 

*«  O  mighty  king,  why  dost  thou,  fit- 
tingly, and,  tike  some  vulgar  wretch, 
fearless  of  reproach,  make  this  deelara- 
thurso  contrary  to  twith  ?— Inthis  aflate 
consult  thine  own  breast,  which  is  the  re- 
pository of  truth  and  falsehood  3  declare 
that  which  is  just,  and  do  not  despise  thy 
soul,  and  the  monitor  who  is  within  it ! 
Thou  believest  thyself  an  independent  be- 
ing, and  seemest  ignorant  of  that  anciene 
and  holy  spirit,  who  is  within  thee,  and 
who  is  the  discloser  of  the  sinner's  evil 
ways.  In  his  presence  thou  doest  evil. 
When  thou  committest  a  crime,  thou 
tbinkest  no  one  perceiveth  thee ;  but  the 
divinities,  and  the  inward  man  perceive 
thee.— -The  Sun  and  Moon,  Fire  and  Air, 
Earth,  Sky  and  Water,  Day  and  Night, 
Morning  and  Evening,  with  Justice  and 
Religion,  are  all  of  them  witnesses  of  a 
man's  secret  actions.  Yama  Vaivaswata 
is  the  divinity  who  blotteth  out  the  trans- 
gressions of  him,  with  whom  the  divine 
spirit,  who  is  the  witness  within  him,  is 
well  pleased ;  but  he,  in  like  manner,  pu- 
nisheth  that  evil  doer,  with  whose  deeds 
the  said  spirit  is  not  satisfied.  The  gods 
will  not  be  propitious  to  him,  whose  sod 
S  2 


their  kindred  and  friends;  it  injureth 
theic  reputation,  their  morals,  and  their 
duty ;  wherefore  convey  her  hence  with- 
out delay."  Those  holy  men,  having 
signified  their  readiness  to  obey,  placed 
Sakuntali  and  her  son  before  them,  and 
took  their  departure  for  the  city  of  Gaja- 
sahwaya ;  f  where  being-  arrived,  they 
went  into  the  presence  of  the  King  Dush- 
wauta,  and  informed  hinr,  that  the  beau- 
tiful Sakuntala,  with,  her  son,  fair  as  one 
born  trf  a  celestial,  and  -  whose,  eye  was 
like  the  lotus,  were  arrived  from  a  certain 
forest.  And  when  they  had'  introduced 
the  mother  and  her  child,  who  appeared 
like  a  youthful  sun^  they  returned  to.  the 
hermitage. 

Sakuntala,  having  approached  the  king 
with  becoming  reverence  and  respect,  ad- 
dressed him  in  the  following  words : 
"  Let  the  ceremony  of  sprinkling  with 
holy  water  t  be  performed  on  this  boy,  O 
king,  as  a  solemn  introduction  to  the  dig- 
nity of  Yauva-rajya ;  §  for  this  my  son, 
so  like  a  divinity,  is-  the  offspring  of  our 
mutual  love.— Proceed  in  this  affair,  O 
greatest  of  men,  according  to  thine  en- 
gagement: according'  to  the  engagement 
made  at  the  consummation  of  our  love ! 

*  The  heir  apparent  ta  his  father's  dominions. 

t  Oajasahwaya,  better  known  by  the  name 
of  Haiti  napura. 

t  Sprinkling  with  holyiwater.  This  ceremony 
ao»wer*,|)o  anointing. 

t  Yauya»a%»«  This  U.  a  derivative  from 
YttvA-raja  to  denote  the  state  or  office. 
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Duikmnta  and  SakuntalA. 
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is  not  an  object  of  their  favour.  O,  do 
not  despise  me,  thy  faithful  wife,  whom 
thou,  of  thyself,  didst  choose !  why  dost 
thou  not  shew  some  regard  for  me  thy 
lawful  wife,  who  am  -worthy  of  thy  at- 
tention ?  why  dost  thou  thus  slight  me  in 
the  midst  of  this  assembly,  as  though  I 
were  some  low-born  wretch  ?  Surely  I 
am  not  uttering  my  complaints  in  a  de- 
sert 1  Then  why  dost  thou  not  bear  me  ? 
If,  O  Dushwanta,  thou  wilt  not  answer 
me,  who  am  thus  thy  petitioner,  I  feel 
that  my  distracted  head  will  presently 
burst  in  pieces ! 

"  The  ancient  bards  have  declared, 
that  the  husband  embraceth  his  wife, 
that,  in  his  offspring,  he  may  of  her  be 
born  again ;  whence  it  is  that  the  wife  is 
called  Jaya.  The  man  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  dictates  of  his  faith,  hatha  son, 
that,  through  him,  he  may  deliver , the 
souls  of  Mis  deceased  ancestors.    It  is  de-. 


ed  to  those  regions  of  punishment  which 
are  called  Vishama.  J  If  the  woman  die 
first,  she  waiteth  the  coming  of  her  hus- 
band ;  and  when  he  departeth  before  her, 
she  followeth  him  in  death.§  Hence  it 
is,  0  king,  that  the  marriage  state  is  so 
much  coveted ;  for  the  husband  enjoyeth 
his  wife,  not  only  in  this  life,  but  in  that 
which  is  to  come.  It  is  said  by  the  wise ' 
men,  that  a  man's  son  being  himself  be- 
gotten of  himself,  he  should  respect  the 
mother  of  his  offspring  even  as  his  own 
mother.  When  a  man  beholdeth  the 
child  born  of  his  wife,  even  as  his  own 
image  in  a  mirror,  he  rejofceth,  as  a  good 
man  who  hath  obtained  the  heaven  Swar- 
ga»  And  when  men  are*  suffering  under 
mental  afflictions  and  bodily  disorders,' 
they  delight  in  the  society  of  their  fami- 
lies, as  those  oppressed  with  heat  in  re- 
freshing waters.  Although  a  man  be  ever 
&•*  mwh MofendeeV  he  should  not  give. 


dared,  even  by  Swayam-bhu  *  himself,,  cause  *>f  sorrow  to  his  wive*;   for  on 


that  a  ton  is  called  Putra,  because  hade-, 
livereth  hie  father's  sous  from  fang,,., 
which  is  the  name  of  a  place  in  helL  8h& , 
is  a  wife  who  is  notable  in  her  house  yehe  : 
is  a  wife  who  hearetb  children ; -she  is  , 
a  wife  whose  husband  is  as  her  tifec  she 
is  a  wife  who  is  obedient  to  her  bird. . 
The  wife  is  the  half  of  the  man*  a  wifo>. 
is  a  man's  dearest  friend  i  a  wife  It  the*, 
source  of  his  religion,  his  worldly  profit* , 
and  his  love ;  the  wife  is  the  root  whence 
springeth  his  final  deUverer-f  Ho  who 
hath  a  wife  attendeth  to  the  duties  of  re-y. 
ligion ;  he  who  hath  a  wife  maketh  offer- 
ins*  in  bis  house:  those  who  have  wives, 
are  blessed  with  good  fortune.  Whj es  are 
friends,  who,  by  their  kind  and  gentle, 
speech,  sooth  ye  in  your  retirement.    ]tt 


them  depend  his  enjoyment,  his  comfort, 
and  the  performance  of  his  duty.  Women 
are.the  constant  and  eacred  birth-place  of 
the*, human  soul;  for  what  power* bath 
even*  RisW  ||  to  produce  aebiloVwrnnout 
.their  aid  ?  When  a  child  t**iie4n>tojr«rds 
its,  lather,  though  covered  with  th*  this t 
of„tbe  ground,  and  embraceth/ him,  what 
.pkasuie. can  surpass  it?  Then  why  dost 
thout*aat  with,  contempt  this  thine  own 
ton,  while  he,  » tkte^ancee,  regardeth 
thee  wUkaflfestion  ?  The  little  ant  pro- 
tectethaif  own  egg,  not  breaketh  iL  How 
comethit  m  pass  then  that  thou,  who 
art  acquainted  with  morality  and  religion, 
dost  not  cfcerish  and  protect  thine  own 
.  ohnnfjng?  The  tone*,  of  an  4afeot,f 
Wbe«  in  ^ur  entree**  isfer  more  exqui- 


the  performance  of  religions  dntiea  they  i;  site,  the*  -t*«  toutkof  tee  garments,  or 

of  woman*  <»:iof  wajer.i  The  Jfctffcman 
iathertot of  hipada,  tbc.eow  is  tfce first 
of^uadrnptds,  therGwu,«^our  spiritual 


are  as  fathers,  in  yowMMstresses  they  are 
as  mothers,  and  they  are  refreshment  to, 
those  who  are  travellers  in  the  rugged 
paths  of  life.  A  man  who  hath  a  family 
i3  respectable;  and,  on  that  account, 
marriage  is  the  first  condition  .of  life. 
Tiie  woman  who  is  attached  to  her  hus- 
band will  always  follow  the  departing" 
spirit  of  her  Lord,  even  though  condemtf- 
4 

•  Swayam-bbu.  A  title  of  Manu,  their  great 
lawgtoer. 

t  Final  Deliverer.  This  alludes  to  their  belief, 
that  it  is  necessary  a  man  should  have  a  son,  who, 
by  performing  certain  ceremonies  to  the  mane* 
of  his  forefathers,  may  deliver  their  souls  ouf  of 
a  sort  of  purgatory*  This  ceremony  is  called 
Sraddfaa. 


<«  Whittle;  A'ptaeetaMi.  tie  w*M  means 

uswwfe:.    J   U  -  /,  ■ 

f  She  foUoweth  him  in  death.  She  voluntarily 
asfieadsithjf  jfrncral  pile,  and  is  reduced  to  ashes 
jrithJ^huiband's  corpse.  *    .    .  , 

iBisfci..  Saint  or  prophet, 

f  The  touch  of  an  infant.  1  do  not  rtecfHtct  to 
have  met  a  similar  observation  j  batthe  trttth  and 
justice  of  the  remark,  as  descriptive  of  a  natu- 
ral trait  of  human  sensibility,  ia  vary  obvious. 

••  6arw.  Manu  defines  a  burn  to  be  "The 
*r  Brahman  who  performeth  all  the  sacred  cere- 
*•  monies  at  the  conception,  birth,  &c.  accord- 


1B17.]  Dushwartta  and  Sahtntald. 

guide,  is  above  all  other  meirto  be  revet-    hers,  and  went  her  way! 
ed,  and  the  touch  of  a  child  is,  before  all 


other  sensations,  delicious !  Then  suffer 
this  boy,  who  gazeth  on  thee  with  so 
much  affection,  to  embrace  and  touch 
thee,  since  there  is  not  in  nature  a  sen- 
sation so  pleasant  as  the  touch  of  a  child. 
Know,  O  mighty  prince,  that  after  three 
full  years,  when  I  became  the  mother  of 
this  boy,  destined  to  be  thy  comfort  in 
affliction,  during  my  labour,  I  heard  a 
voice  issuing  from  the  heavens  say— 
"  This  thy  son  shall  perform  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  horse,  which  is  called  Vaji- 
m£dha,*  one  hundred  times."  When 
men  leave  their  children  awhile,  do  they 
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Alas!  what 
evtt  deeds' did"  1  formerly  commit,  in  my 
pre-e&fttance,  that  I  should  have  been 
abandoned  by  my  parents  in  my  infancy, 
and  now  again  by  thee !  But  seeing  I  am 
tans  forsaken  by  thee,  if  it  be  thy  will, 
lev  me' return  to  my  peaceful  hermitage; 
bttt  it  doth  not  become  thee  to  abandon 
tfiis  my  child,  who  is  thine  own  son." 

Dushwanta  replied,  "  I  know  not  that 
this  boy  was  born  of  thee,  SakuntaU. 
Women  are,  by  nature,  great  deceivers. 
WiftS  will  -believe  thy  story  ?  Menaka, 
thy  mother,,  by  whom  thou  wert,  in  thy 
h'eftflete  state,  exposed  upon  the  mountain 
AftnaVat,  was  a  common  harlot,  destitute 


not  rejoice  in  their  embrace,  and,  out  of :  {of  pity.  Thy  father  Viswamitra,  who 
their  tender  regard,  wear  something  in  ( w^Torfginally  of  the  military  order,  was 
remembrance  of  them  ?  The  Brabttians, ;  ateoa  stranger  to  compassion  ;  and  when, 
as  is  well  known  unto  thee,  in  the  ^eete-  <  f,*t  ierigth,  he  was  admitted  into  thtfSrah- 
monies  ordained  to  be  perrome&iwihe^tattbood,  hebecame  a  slaWW  unlawful 
birth  of  our  children,  pfonoumtt  rtfcse-  pkafcures,  Granting  tfeat<tateafc*i  was 
sentences  from  tha  V&fes:    fmt  my  Vl#*tii$t  of»  Apsaris/asd  tfiafr  tfcy  father 


tody,  from  mp  bety  do*t  $m  pmted, 
from  mtftawult  art  thmp^duo^f.  Thou 
art  m\f*Hf;  vulkS  tup  ioty  mtystthou 
Uvt  ftjr.an  hundred  #**rW  Prom  thy 
members  proceeded  this  IcliHd  *  from  one 
man  itf  produced  anotfee^man;  *  As  in  a 
<£eat  fountain,  behold,  in  tfcis  thy  son, 
thy  second  self  f  As  fro ttftKe  domestic 
hearth  %  brought  a  spark  **0  kffldte  the 
sacrificial 'fire,  so  tbis  boy  is^Hat  a  divid- 
ed portion  of -thyself.  Alas  1  -a  sports- 
man, wandering  about  in  pa^tttoTfcame; 
4»ughtme,  a;  virgin  In  my  JfaMeFs  peace- 
ful cell!  UrvasS,  and  furvathie/ and 
Sahajanya,  atfd  Mfcak^  #i«h  Vfswfchi, 
and  GhrltaehVf  are^sfe 'fctfeat  ones 
among  the  Apsarfie';  btfi  of  -sJf  these,  she 
Whose  name  Is  Menakfc  i#otBe  greatest, 
being  of  «be  rate  Of  ftrsmma.  This 
Apaara,  Quitting  the  heavens,  descended 
upon  the  earth,  and  by  Viswamttra  con- 
ceived anffbore  me.  She  was  delivered 
Of  me  upon  the  side  of  the  mountain 
Himavat^  where,  destitute  of  natural  af- 
fection, she  left  me,  as  if  I  had  not  been 

"  tug  to  me  law.   Also  he  who  feedeth  one  with 
«'  bread.1'  The  simple -meaning  of  the  tenn  is 
grave.    Bvery  Hindu  ha*  his  particular  Guru,  to 
whom,  efcre«f>lH»,  he  pay*  respect. 
. »  Vajimeeha,   Horn-sacrifice. 

t  Urvatf,  Pumchitti,  &c.  These  several  names 
.are  eudeemttdlreia^Ukant;  but,  as  their  mean- 
iasn  seem  not  to  point  out  their  respective 
duties,  an  interpretation  of  them  would  be 
needless, 

t  Hemafaa.   Meant  snowy. 


was  *h»  greatest  «f  MatarsMs,  How 
cdmethtt  to  pass,  that  thbu,  'their' off- 
spring, tatiwstf  in  pufette  like  a*  woman 
wbo'hathilost  her  modesty'?  Hast  thou 
nosbaiM^itiTepeatm^  a<  story  so  void  of 
L'redftilhy,-4iid  that*  to*  h^my^presence  ? 
•B€grjne)»*tt4rdeeeitfttlpenken%«'  What  is 
the  sitttatioiiJof!*haVi«r»t  of  Mabarshis, 
ami  **f  Mfaal&'JBe  Apsarfc?  -and  what 
is  thme r"  That,  of  a  miserable  wretch  in 
the  habit  of  a  pilgrim  !  If  thy  son  be 
yet  So  young,  how  eometh  it  to  j  pass  that 
he-  fe»«e  stout  of  body,  and  of  suck  ex- 
'traJ&rdTnary  strength  ?  Howhatfehe,  in 
SO  short  a  time,  Shot  up  in  stature  like 
the  lofty  Sala  \i'  tree?  Ck>;  <ehy  womb  is 
Become  barren,  and  .thou  pratest  like  a 
common  strumpet  1  Thou  art  the  chance 
oftsprtag  of  the  lust  of  that  Menaka.  But 
I  know  thee  not,  and  all  thou  hast  told 
me  is  unworthy  of  my  confidence.  Then 
leave  me ;  and  go  whither  thy  inclinations 
leadtheo." 

SakuntalS  thus  replied.  "  Thou  es- 
piest  the  faults  of  others,  O  king,  not 
bigger  than  grains  of  mustard  seed, 
while  thine  own,  bulky  as  the  Bilwa 
fruit,  though  seen,  seem  to  pass  by  thee 
unnoticed.  Menaka  dwelleth  in  the  hea- 
vens, and  is  atttended  by  celestials !  My 
birth,  Dushwanta,  surpasseth  even  thine. 
I  traverse  through  the    etherial   spar 

y  SalaTree.    Avery  large  timber  tree  pre 
in  the  forests  north  of  Bengal, 
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Dutkmantaartd  Sakuntala. 
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while  thou  art  confined  to  walk  the  earth. 
Behold  the  difference  between  us  •    It  is 
as  the  mountain  Mem  to  a  grain  of  Sar- 
sapa.*    I  visit  the  abodes  of  the  mighty 
Indra*  of  Kurvera,f   Yama,    and   Va- 
run»4     Judge   then,    O  king,   of  iny 
power !    As  the  story  which  I  have  re- 
counted before  thee  is  true,  and  told  for 
thy  information,  and  not  out  of  enmity, 
it    behowetb  thee,  not  to  be  displeased. 
Until  an  ill-favoured  man  see  his  face  in 
a  mirror,  be  thinketh  himself  more  come- 
ly than  others ;  but,  when  he  hath  look-  - 
ed»  and  perceiveth  that  it  ia  ugly,  he  then 
tauowetk  the  difference,  between  himself 
and  another.    But  though  a  man  be  ever 
so    perfect  in  beauty,   he    should    not 
despise   another  who  is  less  handsome 
than  himself.     He  who  uttereth  many 
evil  word*,    is  a  disturber  of  another's 
peace.    The  fool  when  he  heareth  good, 
anderil  words    spoken,    adopteth   the 
worst,  even  as  a  hog  deligbteth  in  the 
mire ;  but  the  wise  man  selecteth  those 
weeds  only  which  are  good  and  profit- 
able, even  as  the  goose  separatcth  the 
milk-  from  the  water.  $    As  a  good  man 
repeaieth  when  he  bath  spoken  evil  of 
another,   so  a  bad,  man  rejoiceth.     As 
virtuous  minds  delight  in  shewing  reve- 
rence to  the  aged,  so<a  fool  findeth  plea- 
sure'in  offending  men  of  respectable  cha- 
racters*   Happy  are  they  who  are  igno- 
rant of  another's  fault !    Fools  hunt  after 
(taftcteHttheiraeigbbours,  while  their  own 
behaviour  is  worthy  to, be  reprehended. 
Good  men  caU  others  so ;  but  what  can 
be  more  ridiculous,  than  for  a  bad  man 
to  give  others  tbajt  name,,  and  call  himself 
goad  ?    The  mind  of  an  atheist   even 
may  be  as  much  disquieted,  by  the  con- 
dad  of  one  who  hath  departed  from  the 
path  of  truth  and  justice,  as  at  the  ap- 
pearance of  aa  enraged  serpent ;   then 
haw.  much  more  the  mind  of  one  who  is- 
a  true  believer  ?    Tbe  gods  will  destroy 
the  happiness  of  that  man  who  shall  re- 
fuse his  regard  for  the  child  which  he 
himself  hath  raised  up  ;  and  he  shall  not 
be  a  partaker  of  those  worlds  which  are 
to.  come.    Mann  hath  declared  that  these 
five  are  deemed  a  man's  children :  such 


as  are  born  of  his  own  wife,  such  as  he 
may  purchase,  such  as  be  may  educate 
and  maintain,  such  as  he  may  find,  and 
such  as  he  may  have  by  other  women. 
They  are  the  supporters  of  a  man's  reli- 
gion and  good  name,  and  an  increase  to 
the  happiness  of  his  heart.    Children  are 
born,  that  they  may  deliver  the  souls  of 
thtfir  forefathers    from  the   regions    of 
Naraka,)|  thou  shouldest  not  therefore 
abandon  this  thy  sou,  0  mighty  king  of 
ineu ;  for,  in  cherishing  him,  thou  pre- 
•   servest  thyself,  thy  truth,  and  thy  justice. 
It  doth  not  become  thee  to  support  dis- 
simulation.   A  single  pond  is  better  than 
an  hundred  wells, ^[  and  one  sacrifice  is 
more  acceptable  than  an  hundred  ponds  ; 
the  birth  of  a  son  is  better  then  an  hun- 
dred sacrifices,  and  truth  is  more  merito- 
rious than  an  hundred  sons;  for,  truth 
being  weighed  against  an  hundred  Aswa- 
medha**  sacrifices,  truth  was  the  hea- 
viest.   It  is  even  doubtful  whether  truth 
be  not  of  equal  efficacy  with  the  reading 
of  the  whole  of  the  Vedas,  or  washing  at 
all  the  places  of  visitation.    There  is  not 
any  virtue  equal  to  truth,  there  is  not  any 
thing  so  estimable  as  truth ;  so,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  not  any  vice  so  perni- 
cious as  falsehood.  Truth  is  the  most  high 
Brahma.    Truth  is  a  supreme  obligation. 
Depart  not,  O  king,  from  thy  solemn  en- 
gagements, and  prove  that  thy  friendship 
was  sincere  -„  but,  if  thy  conversation  be 
in  falsehood,  and  if  thou  break  thy  plight- 
ed faith,  alas!  I  will,  of  myself,  depart; 
for  in  such  an  one  there  is  no  affection  ! 
Yet  know,  Dushwanta,  that  this  my  child, 
though- be  be  deprived  of  asses-milk,  shall 
drink;  for,   even  without  thy  aid,  my 
son  shall  reign  over,  the   whole  world, 
whose  limits  are  the  four  seas,  and  whose 
centre  is  the  king  of  mountains  Iff" 

Having  done  speaking,  Sakuntala  was 
about  to  depart,  when  the  voice  of  an 
incorporeal  Being,  issuing  from  the  hea- 
vens, .taw  spoke  unto.  Dushwanta,  as  he 
stood  surrounded  by  hia  Ritwik,JJ.  his 


♦  -Sanaaa.  Mustard  seed.  Mustard  seed  saem* 
to.**!*  been  generally  prombiajl  for  thesmaUest 
possible  quantity. 

f  Ktwera.    The  god  of  riches. 

1  Yaruna.   The.  Hindu  Neptune. 

|  As  the  goose  separateth  the  milk  from  the 
-rater.    A  vulgar  opinion. 


|  Naraka.    A  general  name  of  hell. 

«J  A  staglepondis  better  that,  an  hundred  walls. 
Fonda-  and 'wells  are  dag  for  the*  publ!c-us*  by 
charitable  indfvkfeaj*  On*  of  the  leading  trait* 
of  the  Hindu  religion  seems  to  bedfcrecting  aha 
enthusiasm  or  vanity  of  is^idUaUst*  pobttc 
works. 

**  Aswamedha.    Saerttoe  ofl  Upheave* 

ft  Stag  of.  Mountains*   Meni,  Um  north  pole. 

tt  Rfewik.  The  priesi  who  condacteth  the  ce- 
remonies of  a  sacrifice  made  at  the  expence,  and 
for  tbe  benefit  of  another. 
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Pucohita,*  his  Acharya,f  and  Mantris,t 
saying,  «  The  mother  is  the  womb— the 
child  is  of  the  father— lie  is  even  he  by 
whom  he  is  begotton.  Cherish  thy  son, 
Dushwanta,  and  do  not  despise  Sakun- 
taia.— The  father  in  the  son,  O  king  of 
men,  raiseth  up  the  manes  of  his  forefa- 
thers from  the  regions  of  Yaraa.§— Sa- 
kuntala  hath  truly  said,  that  thou  art  the 
father  of  this  boy.— The  mother  heareth 
a  child,  but  it  is  a  divided  portion  of 
thine  own  body ;  wherefore,  Dushwanta, 
cherish  this  offspring  of  Sakuntald :  che- 
Tish,  while  he  liveth,  this  offspring  of 
Dushwanta  and  Sakuntala,  that  she,  un- 
happy woman,  whom  thou  wouldst  for- 
sake, may  also  live.  And  because  he 
should  be  cherished  and  protected  by  t hee, 
through  our  interposition,  let  him  be 
called  Bharata."|| 

The  king,  upon  hearing  this  solemn  de- 
claration of  the  heavenly  messenger,  was 
well  pleased ;  and  he  said  unto  his  Puro- 
hita  and  Amatya,^  "  Sirs,  ye  too  have 
heard  what  the  messenger  of  fhe  gods  has 
pronounced.— I  knew  full  well  that  this 
boy  was  mine  own  offspring ;  but  had  1 
received  him  as  such,  upon  the  bare  as- 
sertions that  he  was  my  son,  the  people 
might  have  doubted,  and  he  have  been 
deemed  of  spurious  birth." 

Baring  thus,  through  the  messengers  of 
the  gods,  removed  all  grounds  of  suspi- 
cion, Dushwanta  received  his  son.  with 
joy  and  gladness';  aad  havmg  caused  all 
the  different  ceremonies  to  be  performed 
upon  him,  as  a  father  is  enjoined  to  ful- 

*  Vurohita.   A  sort  of  h1gh-p**e*i. 
t  Acharya.    One  who  teaches  the  V6dai,  . 
t  Mantris.    Counsellors. 
§  Regions  of  Yama,    The  infernal  regiotas. 
|  Bharata,  This  name  is  derived  from  a  root, 
sjgai&ing,  to  cherish  or  maintain, 
f  Amatya.    Minister 
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fU,  he  kissed  his  head,  and  embraced  him 
with  tenderness  and  affection,— The  Icing 
was  congratulated  by  the  Brahmans,  and 
applauded  by  his  attendants ;  and  he  felt 
the  most 'exquisite  pleasure  in  embracing 
hi&child. — He  likewise  paid  due  attention 
to  his  consort,  whom,  having  pacified 
and  comforted,  be  addressed  in  the  follow- 
ing words. — "  My  queen,  our  nuptials 
having  been  performed  unknown  to  my 
people,  I  devised  the  scheme  which  I  have 
practised  for  thy  justification,  lest  they 
should  think,  that  our  union  was  an  un- 
lawful gratification  of  our  passions,  and 
that  I  might  appoint  this  our  son  my  suc- 
cessor. An  now,  my  beloved,  let  me  for- 
give the  very  unkind  words  with  which, 
in  thy  anger,  thou  didst  address  me." — 
Having  said  this,  Dushwanta  provided  the 
queen  with  suitable  garments  and  refresh- 
ments. He  gave  Ms  son  the  name  of  Bba- 
rata,  and  causing  the  ceremony  of  sprink- 
ling to  'be  performed  upon  him,  he  nomi- 
nated him  his  successor,  with  the  tWe  of 
Yuva-raja. 

And  Bharata  reigned  after  his  father ; 
and  the'  mighty  spacious  wheel  of  his 
authority  revolved  uncontrolled,  filling 
the  world  with  his  renown. — He  conquer- 
ed many  princes,  and  rendered  them  de- 
pendent on  his  will.  He  followed  the 
religion  of  the  just,  and  obtained  the 
most  exalted  reputation ;  aad  his  autho- 
rity extended  over  all  the  earth.  Like 
Sakra,  the  chief  of  the  celestials,  he  per- 
formed Innumerable  sacrifices  with  liberal 
gifts,  whose  ceremonies  were  directed  by 
Kanwa,  according  to  the  divine  law. 
Bharata  likewise  performed  the  Vajimecl- 
ha  sacrifice,'  sometimes  called  Goritata,  at 
which  he  rewarded  Kanwa  with  a  gift  of 
a  thousand  Padmas.** 

**  Padma.    One  hundred  krore* 
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Ta  T8oor-Diosj>j(nis  JCaki .  v     ,. , . 

Ki  sum  trie.— Fowl's  heart.— This  is  a 

variety  or  species  of  the  preceding ; 

they  are  very  handsome  growing  trees, 
_  and  are  much  cultivated  by  the  Chinese 

for  the  sake  of  the  fruit.    The  fruit  is 
'  sweet  and  luscious,  without  any  acid, 


and  soon  becomes  cloying  and  nauseous. 
One  thing  very  unfavourable  for  it  is  its 
ripening  at  the  same  time  as  the 
oranges,  in  the  winter  or  cold  months. 

Yok  Cham— Hemerocallis  alba— Flowers 
in  April. 

Haong  yune,  orTok  Show— Fat  stray 
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Citrus  Medica— Finger  fruited  citron. 
Very  little  of  this  plant  is  cultivated  at 
Canton,  except  for  curiosity  or  orna- 
ment ;  it  is  cultivated  in  abundance  in 
another  part  of  the  province  where  the 
soil  is  said  to  be  particularly  favourable 
to  its  growth. 

Oong  She  ta — Pentapetes  phamicea— 
Noonday  flower,  bo  called  from  only 
expanding  its  flowers;  in  the  middle  of 
the  day;  Flowers  in  the  summer 
months. 

Peen  po— Sterculia  (Balanghas  affin.) 
This  is  a  very  handsome  and  large 
growing  tree.  The  -seed  or  fruit  is 
boiled  and  used  for  food.  Flowers  in 
April ;  Fruit  ripens  in  August  and 
*  September. 

Fan  li  chee— Aanoaa  muricata— The  cus- 
tard apple.  Handsome  bushy  low  grow- 
ing tree,  and  good  fruit;  ripe  in  Au- 
gust. 

Cassia  Fistula.  A  very  large  tree,  has  for- 
merly been  brought  from  some  part  of 
India  to  Macao,  where  it  thrives  ex- 
ceedingly well.  In  the  month  of  June 
or  July  it  makes*  a  most  beautiful  ap- 
pearance, being  wholly  covered  with 
large  bunches  of  fine  yellow  flowers, 
which  are  succeeded  by  pods  of  an  ex- 
traordinary length  containing  the  seeds. 

Justicia— Diandria  Monogynia;  calyx  5 
phyllus  curtus ;  corolla  1  potato  irre- 
gularis. Tubus  kmgissimus  ;  limbu*  5  $ 
fidus,  patens. 

Stam.  fauce  corolue  inserta.  Stylus  lon- 
gitu<Jo  tubi.  This  little  shrub  was 
brought  in  the  Coutts  1803,  from  An- 
jere  Point,  in  the  Straits  of  Sunda, 
where  it  grows  spontaneously  in  shady 
and  rather  moist  situations.  It  thrives 
very  well  in  this  country,  and  has  con- 
*  tinued  flowering  from  the  month  of  Au- 
gust till  October,  1804. 

Shan-peeu-long  —  Callicarpa.— Cal.  1 ; 
phyllus,  4 ;  seu.  5 ;  partitus.  Cor. 
1 ;  petala  invariabilis  4,  Ada.  Fi- 
lamenta  receptaculo  inserta.  This  shrub 
or  tree  grows  wild  in  Macao  and  the 
adjacent  islands,  among  thickets  of 
other  trees  and  shrubs ;  it  is  very  shewy 
when  in  flower,  which  is  in  June  and 
July. 

Kow  nga  Fa^-Tabernsemontana  Corona- 
ria— Literally  dog's  tooth  tree.  The 
flowers  bfcve  a  fine  fragrance.  Flowers 
May  and  June, 
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Fe  to — Amygdalus —  Double  flowering 
peach ;  flowers  in  February. 

Hong  Muey,  or  Choo  sba  Muey— Double 
red  flowering  apricot.  This  is  one  of 
the  trees  generally  cultivated  in  a  dwarf 
distorted  state.  Flowers  in  January 
and  February. 

Voo  ee  shan  too  Ian — LimOdoroides 
(from  Voo  Ee  shan)  —Flowers  January 
and  February. 

Quang  Si  too  Ian— (from  QUang  Si)  Epi- 
dendruin  sp.  This  plant  and  the  pre- 
ceding are  generally  kept  in  small  bas- 
kets, without  any  mould  about  their 
roots,  hung  up  under  the  branches  of 
trees  and  other  shady  places,  where 
they  thrive  without  any  care.  Flower! 
in  January,  February  and  Marehv 

Suey  Yong  muey— Cepoalanthas  oociden- 
talis.  This  tree  grows  in  watery  tad 
moist  places.  Its  fruit  is  not  eaten. 
Flowers  in  April* 
'  Suey  Yong—Calyptrantheq— Called  by  the 
Portugueze  Jumbalor.  Very  large  and 
handsome  tree,  produces  a  fine  juicy* 
acid  fruit. 

Cham  Shoo— Pinus  lanceolata— »A  very 
beautiful  and  useful  species  of  Ar; 
grows  in  great  abundance  in  the  hityy 
parts  of  the  province  of  Quoag-si,  from 
whence  the  wood  of  it  is  sent  by  watet 
in  immense  rafts  to  Canton,  where  it 
is  of  the  most  extensive  use  in  building, 
for  rafters  and  all  strong  work ;  it  grows 
only  in  a  few  places  near  Canton  in  a 
diminutive  state;  it  certainly  differs 
very  materially  from  any  of  the  species 
common  in  Europe. 

Tong  tae— Corehorus  japonicus.  Flowers 
in  July. 

Tsoo  king— Cercis  siliquastrum.  It  is 
brought  to  Canton  from  some  of  the 
northern  provinces.  Flowers  in  Janu- 
ary and  February. 

Ta  Tou  teem  chok.  Bambusa— Literally 

.  large  headed  sweet  Bamboo.  This 
ranks  amongst  the  largest  and  most 
handsome  of  the  numerous  varieties  of 

,  Bamboo;  grows  to  the  height  of  forty 
or  fifty  feet.  The  strong  suckers  it 
pushes  up-  from  the  root  every  year 
nearly  attain  their  full  height  and  size 
the  same  season.  These  young  shoots 
when  just  breaking  the  ground,  are*  cut 
four  or  five  inefaes  below  the  surface, 
are  boiled  and  considered  a  delicate  air. 
tide  of  food. 
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Pak.Hoey  Tpng— Pyrus  japonfca,  with 
.  white  flowers.    Flowers  in  February 
and  March. 
Ba  seng  ~- Arachis   Hypogsea— Ground 
nut.    This  plant  is  in  general  cultiva- 
tion and  extensive  use.    It  is  used  for 
food  in  various  ways,  and  one  of  the 
most  common  and  best  sorts  of  lamp 
oil  is  expressed  from  it.    It  is  culti- 
vated in  light  sandy  ground.    As  soon 
,  as  the  flower  fades,  the  germ  of  the 
pod  strikes  into  the   surface   of  the 
.  ground,  where  it  comes  to  maturity. 
Pak  hop*— -LUium  sp.  proxima  caadido. 
— Tiiis.  plant  is  much  esteemed  for- 
the  beauty  ,of  its  flowem  as  weil<as  for 
somemeo^cinalqi|aUa|e»iirlts  roots;  it 
differs  bu*  little  from  lilium  candidum. 
Flower  in  July.  ...   -       .    ,.% .,     * 

Quo-tang-she.— Impatiens  cumensiB^k' 
em^oWa^iattc;  *Hie  plant  fronTwhTcfi 

:  ihis^fesesvatiav  was  made1  was  brought ' 
fromtfce  fcfib  to  the  north'or  Canton, ' 
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continually   in    flower  j    H    has    no 
smell. 
Pak  rauey  qui.— Rosa  Banksia.— ThU  is 
a  very  distinct  species.  Th©  flowers  are 
handsome  but  without  any  fragrance. 
Flowers  in  March. 
Sha  li. — Pyrus  communis. — Canton  Pear 
tree.     This  tree  is  very  plentiful,  it 
grows  to  the  size  of  ordinary  standard 
pear  trees  in  Europe.    The  fruit  is  of  a 
very  inferior  quality  being  bard  and  in- 
sipid.   Ripens  in  August. 
Lo  quat.— Mespilus  |aponica.    This,  is  a 
very  handsome  tree  when  young,  when 
old.  becomes    naked    and    unsightly. 
Grows  from  20  to  30  feet  in  height. 
>The;chajacterj|  of  its  fructification  do 
not  seem  to  correspond  well  with  those 
of  MespUu&j  .it  is  here  vary  plentiful ; 
the  fruit  when  well  ripened  which  is  in 
■  *  j^Pri^is/erjrvpleasant. 
-Kungdfon  Cha  or  U  Chopn  fa.— Camellia, 
v  japonica,  ,  with  double  white  flowers 
having  a  tjtage  of t  red. 


an(M*jugu&  one  of  the^merchauts  on 
toe,  Itth  of  January/1804.  It  grows' 
in  *r  by  the  sides  of^small  stream's/ 
The  flowers' hate  a  simflartty  to  those 
.  of  fmpatiens,  *he  capsule*  when  the 
seeds  are  ripe,  bursts  open,  and  throws  * 
them  out- in  the  smne*  maimer.  *frdwers 
mostnart  of  tbeyear.  ' 

tta  pou-yeep.— Grewia  microoos.— Cal. 
polypbyllos  irregularis  sape  includeas 
duos  vel  tres  flores.  Cbrafla  5  petala. 
Nectarum  monophyllum  5  fidum,  cir- 
csmiambiens  basin  stamwum.  Anfh, 
globbosos.  Drupa  1  snernuw  .  .*,  _ 
^P^tiapartacnlai%rf8ma^ 


v  blered  flowers,  of , a  singular  construe* 
,..  tionvEp^oo,is.thfiQiinesenamefora 
„   pearl.    This  sort  is  very, scarce  and 

seldom  seen-  in  flower  at  Canton. 

iiok  Kok  Gha.-rCamettia  japonica  with 

>   doubly  r«o\  .flowers  having  a  regular 

hexaagnlar.  impfetion  of  the  Corolla. 

This  sort  is  not  less  rare  and  valuable 

than,  the  preceding,  and  rivals  if-noe* 

exceeds  it  in  beauty  and  curiosity.    AB 

the  varietieaef  Camellia  flower  here  in 

Iho  months  of  I>eccmber>  January^  and 

,  February   ; 

Pa*  to  feeuB.^Aaalea  imfica  with  single 
wniteflowers.    Flowers  in  February. 


for  being  either  a  a>inuti«»  *«,*  o*    M<x>g  to  kew.-Azalea  indica  with  sin 
t\e?at^  ^flowers.    WkmXwS^. 

and  the  adjacent  islands.,*  $k.  reaves  >i*t+n  J£# .  v>r  ._ ,  ■  .     ,    . 
«aa™etlsllearnV!d  brpoc^fi^c^ss,  ^vr^^^F     T^  ^   «*  l 
robstitute  for  tea.     It  ftrwera-aatlt   ^  ??'  5- **•  cor<>na  5  petala,  parvula. 

■"-        —*  ~   ^  *grow|  «o  a  great  size,  in,  habitaanje- 
.thing"  resembling  the  Mulberry,  "the 

"""fruit     'if  I*     ™o»l^    - Tl^J       ' 


substitute  for 

months, 

plamtsee. 


GaingClsak  fer^PrumUk  i  (Brana  r ft»iit>  I  ^*4u.«7  -*  •*        »  — -  -■-- ™- 
-t- ^vlLZT?.*  ,   ftVLlt>  lflt  maybe  so  called,  appears 


P.V  «-l     ^     -T^  -    .  '.  ,     M»y  a""  June;  fruit  ripens  m  October, 

7nJ^i~^J'p,~'IWs6,*of    TooChongt-a.    Eukianthus  cal.  o.  con 
rwe u  chiefly  »rtued  for  being  almost        campanula.     This  is   a  Wry  band^ 


!5*  Chinese  Flarf*. 

some  shrub  or  tree,  it  grows  spontane-     Mok  Haoug-Rosa  Banksfa. 


ously  in  some  places  in  the  province  of 
Canton,  and  is  held  in  a  kind  of  vene- 
ration by  the  Chinese ;  its  flowers  are 
deemed  an  acceptable  offering  to  the 
gods,  and  accordingly  at  the  Chinese 

*  new  year  which  generally  happens  about 
the  time  of  its  flowering,  large  branches 

♦  with  flowers  are  placed  in  all  the  tem- 
ples as  an  acceptable  new  year's  offer- 
ing. 

Shuey  seen  fa— Narcisste  Ttttttta.  This 
is  a  handsome  little  plant;*  and  like  the 
preceding  is  used  for  religious  purposes 
.  at  the  new  year.  The  bulbs  are  sent 
every  year  from  Chin-chew,,  being  only 
•kept  at  Canton  during  the  time  of  their 
flowering.  They  are  planted  in  pots 
.  made  to  retain  water,  filled  with  sand 

or  small  stones« 
tCeun  tan— LUium  tigrinum.    This  is  a 
very  handsome  species,  and  much  pains 
and  care  are  bestowed  upon  it  by  tye 
Chinese  to  make  it  produce  large  and 
fcandsome  flowers.    Flowers  in  June. 
Stfoohoeytong.  Pyrus.  This  is  in  gene- 
ral cultivation  at  Canton  as  an  orna- 
mental plant.-  It  is  originally  from  the 
north,  where  it  is  said  to  grow  to  a 
considerable  size,  and  produce  a  small 
edible  fruit.    At  Canton  it  is  only  seen 
in  a  diminutive  state,  and  produces  no 
fruit. 
Kum-fung— Poinciana  pulcherrima  now 

Cctsalpina  Poinciana. 
Teen  Chok— Nandina  domestka.  A  hand- 
some ornamental  shrub,  it  generally 
produces  a  number  of  erect  stems  from 
the  same  roots.    Flowers  in  May  and 
June, 
king  soo  fa— Bignonia  radicans.    This  is. 
a   strong  vigorous  growing  seandent 
'  shrub,  runs  up  the  stems  of  trees,  walls, 
Sec.  throwing  out  numerous  roots  from 
the  branches  with  which  it  fastens  upon 
Its  supporter.    It  is  a  deciduous  plant, 
a  native  of  the  northern  parts  of  China. 
It  is  cultivated  plentifully  at  Canton 
for  the  sake  of  its  splendid'flowers. 
Tan  qui  fa-^-01ea  fragrans  var.    This  dif- 
'  fers  most  conspicuously  from  the  com- 
mon olea  fragrans '  In  the  '  colour  of 
the  flower,  deleaves  are  also  larger, 
and  of  a  thicke?  consistence.    It  is  a 
t  and  valuable  plant. 


This  is  a 
climbing  or  procumbent  species  with- 
out spines,  is  in  general  cultivation  as 
an  ornamental  plant,  trained  upon, 
wooden  rails  or  walls.  Flowers  in 
February  and  March. 

Kum  ngun  fa— Lonicera  Japonica.  The 
Chinese  name  literally  signifies  gold 
and  silver  flower,  •alluding  to  the  co- 
lours yellow  and  white  in  the  corolla. 
Grows  spontaneously  in  some  of  the 
islands  contiguous  to  Macao.  It  is  cul- 
tivated at  Canton  among  the  ornamen- 
•tal  plants. 

Yofc  sou  kow— Hoya  carnosa.  This  is 
naturally  a  repent  or  procumbent  plant, 
*    is  trained  upon  waHs  or  wooden 


it  . 

pailing.  The  stem  is  of  a  succulent 
nature,  the  leaves  of  a  thick  coriaceous* 
substance.  Scasoe  at  Canton. 
tfgan  loey  hong— Plumbago  rosea,  a  low 
spreading  vimiaeoas  shrub  in  common 
cttltivatiimamongthe««iaia«nlalpU»ts. 

So  Ee  kok — Chrysanthemum  fndfeumu 
This  produces  the  largest  flowers  of  all 
the  numerous  varieties. 

Sou  kow  kok— Chrysanthemum  indtcum. 

Hong  tsoo  me—  Lagerstrcemia  in4Jca,  red.. 
This  and  the  two  following  varieties 
scarcely  differ  in  any  thing  but  the  co- 
lour of  the  flowers.  The  red  flower- 
ing sort  is  the  most  common,  the  white 
the  most  delicate  and  scarce. 

Lam  tsoo  me— Lagerstraamia  indica, 
purple*  --•  "  -•*■ 

Pak  tsoo  me— Lagerattt>cmiaf«mia%aiba, 
white.  '        •■•*••".» 

A  Laon-Cymbidium  ensifol:—  ScarceUnd 

valuable  sort. 

"i'".)U»»  x 
Fang   Bgan  Ian.     Iris    (nova  specps) 

scarce  sort. 

Pou  chun  Ian— Epidendrum  ap.  (Morea) 
scarce  sort. 

Ta  jeep  tsoo  sum  Ian— CymWdfoHsV  en- 
sifol. *Ai'-- 

Keem  Ian— (Epidendrum  Abides  ^  This 
species  is  sometimes  cultivated  in 
boxes  and  pots  at  Canton,  but  thrives 
best  upon,  the  trunks  of  eld-trass,  its 
natural  situation,  the  trunk  of  the 
tree  called  lang  ngan  seems  to  be  parti- 
cularly favourable  to  its  growth. 
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USE  OF  THE  COCOA  NUT  TREE. 


As  the  generality  of  our  readers  may 
not  be  entirely  acquainted  with  the  fall 
extent  of  the  utility  aud  False  of  the  Co- 
coanut  Tree,  and  its  varied  produce,  in 
the  climes  where  it  vegetates,  we  present 
a  short  sketch  of  the  great  variety  of  uses 
to  which  it  is  applied,  leaving  at  the  same 
time,  our  more  learned  and  scientific 
readers  to  discuss  its  peculiar  botanical 
attributes. 

A  cocoanut  planted  in  the  sandy  shore 
of  Ceylon,  shews  its  fin*  shoot*  above 
the  ground  after  about  three  months,  and 
at  the  end  of  six  is  it  for  transplantation. 
No  particular  care  is  necessary  to  rear,  it ; 
planted  in  a  barren  soil,  and  fanned  by 
the  bleak  wind*  of  the  ocean,  it  seems  to 
gain  strength  from,  neglect,  and  fecundity 
front  exposure ^  notwithstanding, tjiese 
apparent  disadvantages,  its  hardihpod^ur- 
saounts  every  obstacle,  and  at  the  end  of 
six,  years  it  begins  ^o  bear  fruit — and  from 
that  period  becomes  a  valuable  source  of 
wealth  to  the  possessor.  While  it  conti- 
nues young,  the  fruit,  or  interior  of  The 
nut,  affords  a  palatable  and  nutritive  food 
to  the  native.  Tbe  watery  liquid  within, 
which  we  term  milk,  is  a  beverage  equal- 
ly pleasant  and  cooling,  and  is  as  agreea- 
ble to  the  palate  as  invigorating  to  tbe 
body.  The  juice  of  the  cocoanut  when 
sated  with  chonam  serves  to  strengthen 
it,  and  to  increase  its  adhesive,  qualities. 
JKhen.oWer,  the  cocoanut  as  it  is  well 
•known,  is  used  in  making  curry,  and 
wttftpnt  it,  the  Cingalese  would  find  him- 
aelf  at  a  loss  for  one  of  the  principal  in- 
gredients of  this  his  simple,  but  con- 
stant and  only  food.  The  nut  grown 
older  still,  when  pressed,  yields  that 
oil,  which  affords  almost  the  only  sort 
of  light  used  in  Ceylon,  and  the  nut 
itaeby  alter  the  juice  is  pressed  out,  is 
converted  into  flour,  and  forms  the  chief 
mod  of  the  poultry  and  other  domestic 


When  the  tree  has  grown  to  a  consider- 
able height,  one  of  tlje  sprouts,  which 
farms  .what  I*  called  tbe  flower,  is  cut  off 


nearly  at  its  base,  leaving,  however,  a 
stamp  sumciently  long  for  a  Chatty  (or 
earthen  vessel)  to  be  attached  to  it,  into 
which  the  juices  of  the  tree  drop  and  form 
the  liquor  called  toddy,  which  is  not  only 
a  pleasant  beverage  in  its  primary  sta/e, 
but  is  used  in  making  jaggery  (coarse  su- 
gar) vinegar  and  arrack,  which,  after  cin- 
namon, is  tbe  chief  article  of  merchandize 
in  this  island.  . 

The  Inside  or  soft  part  of  the  tree  is 
used  for  fad,  while  the  more  solid  ex- 
ternal part  is  converted  into  rafters,  and 
the  natural  net  work  which  surrounds  the 
base  of  the  branches,  forms  sieves  for 
straining  medicinal  oils,  &c.*-Tbe  houghs 
which  support  the  fruit  are  used  as 
brooms,  as  well  as  the  husk  of  the  shell 
which  is  sometimes  converted  into  brashes 
for  white  washing;&c;the  shell  itself  makes 
fuel  and  the  fibres  of  the  husk  which  en- 
closes it,  form  coir,  another  most  valua-  . 
ble  article  of  exportation. 

The  cabbage  is  fit  for  almost  every  cu- 
linary purpose*  but  particularly  for  pick- 
ling ;  the  root  is  useful  in  medicine,  and 
the  natives  occasionally  mix  it  with  be- 
tel for  chewing.  The  branches  of  the 
tree  the  natives  weave  into  hedges,  and 
sometimes  burn  for  fuel.  The  ola  or  leaf 
is  put  to  a  great  variety  of  uses ;  there 
are  few  natives  who  dwell  under  any  other 
covering  than  that  which  an  ola  hut  af- 
fords, and  most  of  [our  Indian  readers 
have  witnessed  the  celerity  with  which  a 
comfortable  bungalo  is  constructed,  of 
the  cocoanut  leaf,  even  in  the  most  re- 
mote districts,  on  the  approach  of  an  Eu- 
ropean traveller.  A  cocoanut  tree  plant- 
ed on,  the  sea  shore,  or  on  low  grounds 
grows  to  the  height  of  from  sixty  to  nine- 
ty feet,  and  lives  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  or  one  hundred  and  thirty  years, 
while  those  in  a  hilly  country  live  about 
one  hundred  aud  fifty,  and  do  not  reach 
so  great  a  height,  these  latter  do  not  pro- 
duce fruit  so  soon  after  their  being  jrtanfc. 
e4  as  the  former, 

T2     ■' 
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DESCRIPTION  BY  A  MUHAMMADAN 


CA«4?; 


SATI,   or   BURNING   OF   A   WIDOW. 


The  circumstance  recently  took  place 
near  Commillah.  A  niece  of  the  late  Raja 
of  Tipperah  was  the  object  in  question. 
About  four  o'clock  in  the  evening  I  went  to 
the  place  pointed  out  for  the  sacrifice ;  soon 
after  which  the  procession  made  its  ap- 
pearance to  the  sound  of  martial  music ; 
upon  a  cot  (such  as  in  general  is  made  use 
of  by  Europeans)  appeared  the  corpse  at 
fall  length,  elegantly  dressed  in  the  finest 
muslin,  baring  his  face  painted  after  the 
manner  of  the  Rajputs,  and  a  star  made 
of  numerous  coloured  threads  and  small 
thin  pieces  of  bamboo,  about  the  size  of 
a  thick  darning  needle,  attached  to  his 
ear.  Upon  the  same  cot,  in  a  reclining 
posture,  was  his  wife,  most  superbly  dres- 
sed in  muslin  and  fine  clothes ;  her  hair 
was  loose  and  encircled  in  various  wreaths 
Of  yellow  flowers,  having  rings  of  pure 
gold  in  her  ear  and  nose,  and  upon  her 
wrists  and  ancles  were  rings  of  pure  sil- 
ver. Numerous  attempts  were  made  by 
her  relations,  and  by  myself,  to  dissuade 
fcer  from  the  rash  step  she  was  about  to 
make,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  At  length 
the  night  fast  approaching,  various  culis 
were  employed  to  dig  a  hole  in  the 
ground,  which  was  made  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  during  the  making  of  which  she 
repeatedly  made  enquiries  as  to  its  exact- 
ness. Having  satisfied  herself  upon  this 
subject,  she  then  observed  that  there  was 
not  a  sufficiency  of  wood  to  keep  up  a 
large  fire  till  day-light,  and  then  directed 
her*  confessor  (a  Brahman)  to  get  for  her 
seven  Supari  trees,  which  being  brought, 
she  then  expressed  a  wish  to  have  the  ce-r 
remony  commenced  upon ;— she  then  de- 
scended from  the  cot,  placed  a  number  of 
cowries  in  a  cloth,  which  she  distribut- 


ed only  to  her  own  cast,  repeating  a  ahor< 
sentence  from  theVedas,  and  receiving 
for  answer  the  words  Ram,  Hon,  Ram, 
Krishno,  Hori.  She  was  then  bathed, 
and  walked  round  the  funeral  pile  (which: 
was  about  six  feet  long  and  four  broad) 
three  times,  and  was  again  bathed  ;  she 
then  distributed  her  wearing  apparel,  but 
retained  all  her  ornaments ;  again  walked 
four  times  (in  all  seven)  round  the  pile, 
and  was  again  bathed  •  she  then  advanc- 
ed to  the  pile  and  spoke  to  her  female  re- 
lations, recommending  their  following  her 
example  (as  I  was  afterwards  told)  desi- 
red a  Brahmin  to  give  her  a  black  pigeon, 
and  resolutely  stepped  upon  the  pile.  The 
corpse  of  her  deceased  husband  was  then 
brought  and  placed  close  to  her,  which  she 
clasped  in  her  arms  and  kissed ;  then  de- 
sired the  friends  to  make  no  delay,  and 
retired  to  rest— to  rest,  I  may  safely  say, 
as  upon  feeling  her  pulse  before  the  fire 
was  communicated,  I  could  not  perceive 
the  least  motion  in  it.  Fire  was  then 
communicated  to  the  pile  amidst  load 
shouts  from  the  spectators,  the  music 
playing  the  whole  time,  ami  although  the 
flame  was  very  bright,  yet  for  a  time  it 
was  completely  hidden  from  the  sight  by 
showers  of  short  bamboos  which  were 
thrown  into  it  by  the  bystanders,  both 
Hindus  and  Musulmans.  The  Sati  was  a 
most  beautiful  woman,  very  fair,  and  hav- 
ingaeountenancesomewhati<esemblittg  the 
Chinese.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  I  retire* 
filled  with  sensations  of  a  nature  not  the 
most  enviable.  The  sight  was  altogether 
in  the  words  of  the  poet : 

"  Sublimely  grand  and  awfuHy  terrific." 
Mirza  Kazesm. 

TijpperoA,  30M  2>*c,  1816. 


PENSIONS  TO  THE  COMPANY'S  SOLDIERS. 


A  correspondent  who  signs  himself 
Philo  states,  that  a  very  piteous  case  of 
a  poor  fellow  who  has  served  the  Compa- 
ny as  a  soldier  having  come  within  his 
knowledge,  he  would  wish  to  be  inform- 
ed what  are  the  (resent  allowances  by 


way  of  pension  to  Europeans  who  have 
served  ..the  Kast-fodia  Company  in  that 
station  of  duty  ?— Could  any  of  our  friends 
resolve  his  demand  they  would  receive  our 
sincere  thanks. 
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GRAVE  OF  LIEUT.  J.  B.  TERRELL, 

Of  the  20th  Native  Regiment :  who  fell 

covered  with  sabre  wounds,  on  the 

heights  above  Muckwampore. 

Yon  beauteous  tree,  reclining  o'er  the 

earth, 
Repels  th'  intrusion  of  th*  unhallow'd 

tread; 
Sacred  to  Terrell  and  departed  worth, 
It  bears  a  brief  memorial  of  the  dead. 
Ah  !  let  no  rude  irrev'rend  hand  deface 
Thy  leafy  branches  wide  extending  shade  J 
Nor  Jet  barbarian  ignorance  erase  < 
Thy  sculptur'd  bark  which  tells  where 

Terrell's  laid! 

In  monumental  pride  thus  may'st  thou 

stand, 
Till  o'ertbissceneextend  the  British  sway, 
Till  happiness  pervade  a  wretched  land, 
And  future  bliss  its  present  ills  repay ! 

And  then  thy  fost'ring  generous  cares 

we'll  trace, 
With  fond  solicitude  and  studious  pains  ; 
Nor  thorn  nor  bramble  shall  prophane  the 

place, 
Where  stands  the  friend  of  Terrell's  lov'd 

remains. 

Around  thy  sacred  root  no  noxious  weed, 

No  murderous  bird  shall  m  thy  boughs  ap- 
pear; 

The  timid  dove,  from  threatened  danger 
-freed, 

Piall  tune  Its  mournful  note  in  safety 
there. 

In  future  times  should  here  the  battle 
rage. 

Tradition's  tale  shall  still  thy  form  de- 
fend, 

Shall  guard  the  wintry  honors  of  thine 
Age, 

And  bid  the  soldier  spare  the  soldier's 
friend. 

And  thus,  the  guardian  of  the  hallowed 

earth! 
Long  in  proud  beauty  may  thy  branches 

wave; 
WWe  their  ridh  foHage  gently  strews  the 
.     turf, 
t  rests  the  young,  th»  accompuWd, 
tod  the  brave! 

A  COMRADE. 


TO  HEALTH. 
Without  thy  presence,  balmy  Health, 
What  is  rank?  Oh!  what  is  wealth  ? 
Distressing  pain  her  misery  brings, 
In  equal  rate,  to  slaves  and  kings. 
The  fawning  courtiers  ready  smile, 
No  pang  can  ease,  no  grief  beguile ; 
E'en  dearest  friends,  if  thou'rt  away, 
To  give  delight  in  vain  essay. 
Health!   balmy    Health!   thy  blessings 

spread 
Around  my  lonely  humble  shed. 

Nor  mine  alone ;— to  friends  most  dear 
Be  ever  present,  circling  near, 
The  social  band  in  bliss  unite : 
Oh !  wing  their  moments  wkh  delight! 
And  white  each  joy  they  grateful  own 
The  hallowed  gift  of  heaven  alone, 
Oh !  bid  my  soul  the  favor  prize, 
And  yield  a  thankful  sacrifice. 
Health !  balmy  Health !  how  much  I  owe 
For  all  the  pleasures  you  bestow ! 
Nor  splendour  I,  nor  riches  crave. 
To  gild  this  murky  vital  grave, 
To  fix  my  thoughts  below  the  prize, 
The  gift  eternal  in  the  skies ; 
Beyond  the  cot,  a  peaceful  home, 
My  lowly  wishes  never  roam  : 
There  blest  with  thee,  a  gentle  wife 
Should  I  want  more  to  sweeten  life  ? 
No,— bending  oft  the  grateful  knee, 
What  prince  so  rich,  so  gay  as  me ! 
Colombo,  Dec.  9th,   1816.      ARION. 


A  FRAGMENT. 

Soon  as  the  sun  has  shot  his  eastern  rays, 
And  living  nature  woke  to  songs  of  praise, 
Sbam'd  by  the  sound,  and  slumber  cast 

behind, 
Each  mental  power  with  every  nerve  com- 

bin'd, 
Strung  by  the  freshness  of  the  morning  air, 
May  I  begin  the  new-born  day  with  prayer  j 
Not  such  by  heartless  superstition  us'd, 
Giv'n  to  God,  yet  not  to  stones  refus'd, 
Nor  such  philosophers  may  deign  to  give, 
To  a  cold  pow'r  their  wisdom  taught  to 

live, 
But  such  as  erst,  by  Christian  ardor  fir'd, 
A  Paul  enraptur'd  or  a  John  inspir'd  j  " 


138  Poetry* 

May  I  first  feci,  and  then,  that  feel  ex- 
press,  J 

Know,  why  my  Maker's  bounty  I  would 
bless, 

A  being  capable  of  happiness, 

The  endless  chain  of  happy  hours  which  lie, 

From  now  to  death,  thence  to  eternity,— 

These,  with  each  special  blessing  each 
<     may  know, 

Free  to  withhold,  His  bounty  would  be- 
stow; 

If  then  my  thoughts  surrey  the  mighty 
plan, 

Where  erery  part  conspires  the  good  of 
;man, 

Where  worlds  revolving  in  the  wilds  of 
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ON  THE  RESTORATION  OF  LEAHN* 

INO  IN  THE  EAST; 

By  Charle*  Grant,  Jun.  Esq.  M.  P.  M.  4^ 

and  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College. 

(Continued from  page  32  J 


In  course  benign  their  several  orbits  trace, 
Or  weigh  the  solar  bounties  richly  shed, 
Or  scan  the  blessings  of  the  earth  we 

.  treaA 
Where  every  want,  both  trivial  and  se- 

w»e, 
Bymttwre  tutor'd  finds  its  object  near ; 
Shall  I,  not  taught  in  Epicurus'  school, 
Conoewe  the,  impious  doubt,  if  Goodness 

Let  not  my  creed  Omnipotence  restrain, 
Nor  say,  what  nature's  counsels  pre-or- 
dain, 
Uaeheek'd,  uomov'd  by  fate's  so  specious 

laws. 
May  I,  still  hopeful  in  a  Christian  cause, 
To  Him  with  faith  an  humble  prayer  pre- 
sent, 
Who  cancels  fate's  most  resolute  intent, 
Whose  pregnant  essence,  at  one  time,  in- 
volves 
What  darkest  mysteries  compounds  and 

solves, 
Nor  let  my  daring  spirit  seek  to  find, 
Those  laws  erroneous  which  His  skill 

combin'd, 
Or,  where  my  reason  fails  the  grand  de- 
sign* 
Esteem  His  wisdom  impotent  as  mine ! 
But  where  His  wondrous  deeds,  as  pole 

from  pole,      + 
Transcend  the  short-wing' d  sallies  of  my 

soul, 
Those  deeds  stupendous,  each  revolviog 

day, 
Morn's  gilded  cope  and  night's  starr'd 

vault  display. 
There  ne'er  withstand  the  evidence  re- 

veal'd 
Nor  need  but  one  good  argument  to  yield. 
Trichinopoli. 


Then  Science  smiled  on  man,  and  for  hif 
use 

Arts  intricate  unveil'd,and  lore  abstruse; 

Learning  with  all  her  stores  enriched  his 
<     mkid ; 

MHd  laws  his  will  corrected,  not  con- 
fined; 

Astronomy  her  high  career  begun, 

And  bade  him  rise  from  earth,  to  watch 
the  sunn 

To  purify  with  pity  and  with  dread, 

Sage  Tragedy  her  moral  lesson  spread ; 

And  History*  round  her  curious  glances 
cast, 

And  to  the  future  reason'd  from  the 
past* 

While  Valmic'sf  epic  song,  with  heaven- 
ly art 

Inspir'd,  dilated  all  thegen'rou*  heart. 

T 
Nor  less  inspir'd  and  bold,  in  later  time 

Flow'd   the   full    melody    of    Sanscrit 

rhyme, 
Which    tells   what  hosts  on  Kirket's|| 

plains  engag*d  j 
What  ruthless  wars  fraternal  chiefU'ns 


ft  ere  the  fierce  Kooroos  all  their  thunders 

'     poor, 
Bheem's  dreadful  shell,  and  Bhecshma's 
lion  roar;  -   * 


*  No  histories  are  extant,  written  in  any  part 
of  India,  except  Cashmere. 

t  One  of  the  two  great  poets  of  India,  rfe 
wrote  an  epic  poem  on  the  exploits  of  Rama;  and 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  composer  of  Sans- 
krit verse. 

I  The foUowiog passage  will  behest  explained 
by  a  general  note*  The  other  great  epic  poet  of 
•  ludia^bosideaiVstmic*  was  Vyasa,  He  wroje  an 
epic  poem,  leaned. the  Mahabbarat.  Of  this  poem 
Dr.  Wilkins  haaSrftnahited  an  episode,  called*  the 
Bhtgrat  Geeta,  or  episode  of  Bhagvat  or  Crishaa, 
another  name  for  Vishnu.  The  episode  describes 
the  preliminaries  to  a  dreadful  battle  fought  near 
Delhi,  between  the  Kooroos  and  Pandoos,  two 
great  collateral  branches  of  the  sameftmily.  The 
Tfandoos  were  successful.— The  Bnagf**  Geeta  is 
considered  as  too  sacred  for  common  readers,  and 
It  said  to  contain  ail  the  mysteries  of  Itlndooism* 
It  certainly  abounds  with  sebiime  passages. 
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There  JPandoo's  sons  their  favour'd  ranks 

expand, 
The  flery  gandeev  •  bends  inArjun'sf 

hand. 
Lo,  gods  and  demigods,  a  countless  throng, 
Blaze  in  the  verse,  and  swell  the  pomp  of 

song. 
High  Casi's  groves  the  rapt'rous  measures 

hail, 
And  distant  calpas  J  kindle  at  the  tale. 

Such  was  thy  strain,  Vyasa,  §  saint 
and  sage, 

Th'  immortal  Berkeley  of  that  elder  age. 

Like  him,  with  flames  of  holiest  rapture 
fir*d> 

To  thought*  sublime  thy  daring  mind  ftfl- 
pir'd, 

And,  nature  opening  to  thy  ardent  glance, 

Saw  God  alotae  through  all  the  vast  ex- 
panse* 

Mysterious  theme !    Beneath  the  peipal  || 
shade, 

His  aged  limbs  thi  reverend  Brahmin  laid ; 

Full  on  his   brow    the   holy  ointment 
glowM,f 

The  snow-white  zennarff  o'er  his  shoul- 
der flow'd ; 

The  pointed  cusa  %t  deck'd  his  green  re- 
treat. 

And  Ganges'  billow  kiss'd  his  sacred  feet : 

Serene  he  view'd  the  laughing   scenes 
around,         £chawla§§  crown'd, 

Bright    Magadh's    vales    with    floating 


*  The  gandeev  was  Arjun's  bow. 

t  Arjun,  one  of  the  Pandoos,  was  the  favourite 
and  pupil  of  Crishna,  who  acted  ai  his  charioteer 
tatwisMttle* 

t  A  calpa  is  a  day  of  BrahRtftv 

f  Vyasa  was  not  only  a  poet.  He  founded  the 
most  celebrated  philosophical  school  in  India, 
called  the  Vedanti  School ;  of  which  the  princi- 
pal tenet  is  that  so  ably  recommended  to  his 
countrymen  by  the  celebrated  Bivhop  Berkeley  j 
Vtt.  .**  That  matter  exists  only  as  it  Is  per- 
ceived," 

H.  B,  It  should  be  mentioned/ tfmt  tfie  Hin- 
doos represent  Valmic  and  Vyasa  as  cotempora- 
rles.  Sir  W.  Jones  is  decidedly  of  a  contrary 
*pitttoa;tnd  places  Vyasa  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury before  the  CtttiftiSh  m.  There  is  a,  very 
'•  ftgenious  eisay  m  tS*  Astatic  Researches*  by  Mr, 
Bentiey,  to  which'  a^cflJleataempt  is  made  to  re- 
conclle  these  apposite  optniona,  /- 

|  The  sacred  ftfc-tree.  ' 

•J  The  Brahmins  paint  a  streak  of  yellow  okeu , 
on  their  foreheads ;  soine  sects  horizontally,  and 
others  perpendicularly, 
•*-*  -ft  Th*.  acnoar  is  the  sacred  thread  worn  by 


The  sunshine  calm  on  Casi's  turrets  shed, 
And  clouds  reposing  on  Heemala's  head ; 
Then  all  entrane'd,  recalt'd  his  wond'ring 

eye, 
And  nVd  the  gathered  beams  on  Deity : 
From  height  to  height  his  musing  spirit 

soar'd, 
Aud  speechless  thought  till  th' unutterM 

name  ador*d : 
Till  words  unconscious  flowing  from  his 

tongue, 
He  swell'dthestrai^aml  mystic  measures' 

sung. 

"  'Tis  all  delusion:  Heaven  and  earth 
and  skies, 
"  But  air-wove  images  of  lifeless  dyes. 
"  He  only  lives— Sole  Being— None  be- 
side— 
«  The  Self-existing,  Self-beatifted : 
"  All  else  but  wakes  at  Maya's  fll  fairy 

call; 
"  For  All  that  is,  is  not ;  or  God  is  AIL 
"  Stupendous  Essence!  obvious,  yet  un- 
known ; 
"  For  ever  multiplied,  for  ever  One. 
"  I  feel  thee  not,  yet  touch  on  every 

side; 
"  See  not,  yet  follow  where  thy  footsteps 

guide ; 
"  Hear  not  thy  voice,  yet  own  its  mystic 

power 
«  fh  teeathmg  silence  of  the  midnight 
4  r  '  '  hour. 
"  Oh,  what  art  thou?   since   all    this 

bursting  scene, 
"  Unnumber'd  isles,  and  countless  waves 

between; 
*  THs  fabric  huge,  on  floating  *TOar;r 

rais'd, 
"  With   suns  and  fiery  elements  etn- 

«     biased*; 
"  And  thy  own  pedma,tf  roseate  flower 

of  light, 
"  Emblem  and  cradle  of  Creative  Might ; 


ttrltte  cue*  is  the  most  snored  species  of  gram 
♦  ♦  Oitwla,  the  Indian  name  of  rkc.      < 


fll  The  Om,  or  name  of  the  Petty,  never  to  be 
uttered  bat  in  silence. 

ejf  Maya,  or  Delusion }  supposed  to  be  a  God, 
dessspru*rlfc>m»alttmv  - 

ft  Pedma,  the  sacred  name  of  the  lotos  j  an 
Wjfec*oT%i<p>em«%ei»nWon  hi  all  the  mytholo- 
gical systems  of  the  East,  especially  in  that  of  the 
n^indujB.  Brahma  is  said  to  have  been  born  in  a 
lofosTwhen  he  created  th*  wort*  It  was  re- 
garded also  as  an  emblem  of  the  creative  power. 
« IhisplnnsiW*  Mf.  Knight)  beine;  produc- 
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"  Ufeoriyonthyile^teaseyereclin'd, 

"  Embosom' d  deep  in  the  abyss  of  mind. 

"  Close  but  tb'  all-seeing  mind,  no  splen- 
dor burns  ; 

"  Unfold,  and  all  the  universe  returns. 

"  Oh,  what  art  thou?  and  what  this 
darkling  ray, 

"Whose  sadden'd  lustre  mourns  in 
shrines  of  clay  ? 

"  Sprang  from  thyself,  though  anench'd 
in  human  frame, 

«  Faint  emanation  of  th*  Eternal  Flame. 

"  Oh,  fade  these  scenes,  where  phantom 
beauty  glows, 

"  And  hid  th1  uneumher'd  soul  on  Thee 
repose; 

"  Expanse  how  dread,   fanmeasnreable 


Mght, 
Depth  fathomless, 


and  prospect  infi- 


Vet  whence  this  progress  of  the  Sage's 
mind, 

Beyond  the  bounds  by  Nature's  hand  as- 
signed ? 

Whence,  every  form  of  vulgar  sense  o'er- 
thrown, 

Soars  the  rapt  thought,  and  rests  on  God 
alone  ? 

•Perhaps,  by  smooth  gradations,  to 
this  end 
AU  systems  of  belief  unconscious  tend, 
That  teach  the  infinite  of  nature  swarms 
With  Gods  subordinate,  through  endless 

forms, 
And  every  object,  useful,  bright,  malign, 
Of  some  peculiar  is  the  care  or  shrine. 
Ask  the  poor  Hindoo  if  material  things 
Exist:     he  answers,.    Their  existence 

springs 
From  Mind  within*  that  prompts,  pro- 
tects, provides, 
And  moulds  their  beauties,  or  their  ter- 
rors guides. 


Qlooms  the  red  flow'ret  ?  Durvaf  blushes 
there. 

Flash  lightnings  fierce?  dread  Indra$ 
fills  the  air. 

The  morning  wakes,  or  high  the  white 
wave  swells, 

That  Surya  §  brightens,  Ganga  |}  this  im- 
pels. 

Thus,  in  each  part  of  this  material 
scenes 

He  owns  that  matter  leans  on  mind  un- 
seen; 

And  in  each  object  views  some  God  pour* 
tray'd, 

This  all  in  all,  and  that  but  empty  shade; 

The  mind  extinct,  its  shadows  too  must 
flee, 

And  all  the  visible  forget  to  be. 

But  when  the  Sage  is  taught  these  Gods 
to  deem 

The  powers  personified  of  One  Supreme,. 

He  not  destroys  their  functions,  but  trans- 
fers ; 

Their  titles  changes,  not  their  characters ; 

Content,  for  many,  one  Great  Cause 
t'  adore, 

He  now  terms  attributes  what  Gods  be- 
fore: 

Yet  still  untouched  that  principle  retains, 

Mind,  ever  present,  in  all  matter  reigns ; 

His  creed  the  same,  whate'er  that  Mind 
he  call, 

In  each  imprison'd,  or  diffus'd  through  all. 

Still  of  this  whole  each  portion,  every 
hour, 

Asks  instant  energies  of  local  power. 

If  in  himself  the  Infinite  comprise, 

Hie  varyingpowers  of  counties*  Deities, 

Say,  should  not  he,  with  esjsnl  ease  as 
they, 

Through  objects  numberless  those  powers 
display  ? 

(T*  be  contimtalJ 


liyt.  of  \tself,  and  regelating  from  its  own  ma-  f  Dwnra  is  the  most  beautiful  •peck*  of  gnu, 

trice,  without  being   fostered  in  the  earth,  was  andsopposed  to  be  the  residence  of  a  Nymph  of 

naturally  adopted  as  the  symbol  of  the  ptoduc-  the  sane  name.   Its  flowers,  ssys  Sir  William 

tfre  p4wer  of  waters,   upon  which  the  active  Jones,  seen  through  a  lens,  are  like   minute 

spirit  of  the  Creator  operated*  in  giving  Hie  and  rubies. 

▼f  getatton  to  mattou"— Mr.  Knight  cited  by  Mr. 

Maurice ,  Indian  Antiquities*  ToU  UL  t  The  Qed  of  theffmament. 


*  The  author  has  here,  «n  tared  to  pfopoee  a 
con)ejftire  meeting  the  possible  origin  of  (what 
Is  conuaonly^thaaigb  inacewmtely*  termed)  the 
Inmate**  jsaliiinhjr,  from  the  principles  of 
Polytheism. 


ft  The  Deity  of  the  Sun. 


t<*msja  is  the  Goddess  of  the  Ganges,  who 
sprung  like  Pallas,  from  the  bead  of  the  Indian 
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REVIEW  OF  BOOKS. 


The  History  of  Java.  By  Thomas 
Stamford  Raffles,  Esq.  late  Lieut-Go- 
vernor of  that  Island  and  its  Dependen- 
cies, F.  R.  S.  and  A.  S.  Member  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Calcutta,  Honorary 
Member  of  tbe  Literary  Society  of 
Bombay,  and  late  President  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  Batavia. 
In  2  vols.  4to.  with  a  Map  and  many 
Plates.  Price  £6.  6s.  Fine  Paper 
£%.  8s.  London :  Black,  Parbury,  and 
Allen,  1817. 

The  expectation  of  that  portion 
of  the  reading  public,  who  turn 
their  attention  to  oriental  litera- 
ture, has  been  considerably  excit- 
ed by  the  promise  of  the  work  now 
before  us.  To  whatever  pitch  this 
excitement  may  have  arisen,  it 
will  not,  we  will  venture  to  affirm, 
(unless,  indeed,  expectation  hath 
been  very  unreasonably  indulged) 
end  in  disappointment. 

To  us,  and  doubtless  to  many 
others*  it  has  long-appeared  highly 
creditable  to  the  servants  of  the 
East-India  Company,  to  have  pro- 
duced so  many  excellent  works  on 
almost  every  subject  connected 
with  the  history,  literature,  &c.  of 
Ae  vast  region  throughout  which 
tfiey  are*  dispersed.  That  such 
works  'should  be  common  in  coun- 
tries abounding  in  institutions  for 
the  encouragement  and  reward  of 
learning  and  literary  industry,  and 
consequently  in  scholars  living  *ln 
every  enjoyment  of  clerical  ease' 
and  independence,  may  be  ration- 
ally iooked  for.  But  in  India,  we 
are  to  recollect,  these  worfcs, 
not^to  mention  the  mass  of  high- 
ly curious,  though  of  course 
more  desultory  matter*  embodied 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Asiatic 
Society,  are  produced  by  those 
who  hold  and  execute  most  impor- 
tant offices,  civil  and  military.  They 
are  the  offspring  of  moments  stolen 
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from  the  bustle  and  interruptions  of 
official  labour,  or  from  the  time 
usually  allotted  to  the  indulgen- 
cies  of  repose  ;  so  difficult,  one 
would  think,  to  be  resisted  in  tro- 
pical latitudes.  In  India  there  are 
no  sinecures — -no  duties  performed 
by  proxy.  Official  labours  de- 
mand the  incessant  vigilance  of 
principals :  their  duties  are  never 
consequently  in  arrear.  Without 
meaning  to  infer  demerit  where 
we  cannot  be  thought  to  possess 
much  information,  we  must  be  al- 
lowed to  say,  that  the  prompt  and 
complete  execution  of  the  official 
concerns  of  the  East-India  Com- 
pany in  India,  vast  and  multifa- 
rious as  they  are,  hath  often  ap- 
peared to  us  as  strongly  contrasted 
with  the  arrears  in  some,  perhaps 
in  many,  of  our  public  offices  m 
England. 

The  work  to  which  these  re- 
marks are  intended  as  introduc- 
tory, is  the  production  of  a  public 
servant,  burthened  with  the  super- 
intendence and  execution  of  no  or- 
dinary share  of  duties,  in  the 
climate,  and  under  the  circum- 
stances above  noted.  And  we  he- 
sitate not  to  say,  that  it  is  such  a 
work  as  would  reflect  high  credit 
on  any  writer,  under  any  circum- 
stances, however  favorable. 

Mr.  Raffles,  or  rather,  through 
recent  royal  favour,  Sir  Thomas 
Raffles,  must  expect  his  work  to 
be  received  .  comparatively  with 
that  of  the  historian  of  a  sister 
island.  Nor  need  he  shrink 
from  the  comparison,  it  is  no 
small  praise  to  justly  claim  the 
second  place  among  topographical 
historians.  While  we  shall  assign 
the  ficst  to  the  elegant  author  of 
the  History  of  Sumatra,  his  jco- 
temporary  of  Java-  fia*1*  vastly 
greater  scope  in  respect  to  ^sub- 
jects of  varied  instruction  and  efl- 
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tertainment.  Of  this  scope  Sir  T. 
Raffles  has  well  availed  himself. 
Giving  him  every  commendation 
for  industry  of  no  common  sort ; 
talents  highly  respectable  and  ap- 
propriate, and  that  degree  of  zeal 
tinted  a  little  with  enthusiasm  in 
favor  of  his  subject,  without  which 
local  history,  if  ever  undertaken, 
is  tamely  executed,  it  is  evident 
that  his  co-historian,  as  we  may 
call  him,  had  many  advantages,  of 
which  he  has  made  the  most.  The 
History  of  Sumatra  is  so  highly 
finished  a  performance,  as  to 
evince  much  elaboration.  Mr. 
Marsden  allowed  himself  as  much 
time,  perhaps,  as  Horace  thought 
requisite  for  a  poem,  and  took  as 
much  pains  in  revising  and  polish- 
ing his  work,  as  are  ascribed  to 
our  fastidious  Gray.  But  the 
author  before  us  has  evidently 
lacked  these  advantages ;  he  has, 
at  the  same  time,  manifested  a  de- 
gree of  skill  commensurate  with 
die  necessary  rapidity  of  composi- 
tion and  arrangement.  To  have 
made  the  best  use  of  every  advan- 
tage is  the  just  claim  of  the  one— 
to  have  surmounted  the  difficulties 
of  their  absence  is  no  light  enco- 
mium on  the  other. 

But  it  is  here  we  quit  the  author 
for  his  work.  Impossible  as  it  is, 
within  the  limits  of  our  critical 
department,  to  touch,  however 
slightly,  on  half  the  interesting 
topics  discussed  in  the  history  be- 
fore us,  we  must  content  ourselves 
by  sketching  with  a  running  pen, 
such  points  as  may  best  serve  to 
introduce  to  our  readers  the  hither- 
to little  known  island  of  Java  and 
its  inhabitants.  In  doing  this  we 
shall  as  often  as  possible,  let  our 
author,  by  extracts  from  his  work, 
speak  for  himself. 

We  deem  it  expedient,  however, 
\4>  premise,  that  having  in  earlier 
numbers  of  the  journal,  enriched 
its  pages  by  an  entire  transcript  of 
a  "  Discourse  delivered  to  the 
Literary  and  Scientific  Society  ef 
Java,  in  September  1815,"  by  the 
author  of  this  history,   we. shall 
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avoid  as  far  as  possible,  in  our  pre- 
sent review  of  it,  touching  on 
matters  of  earlier  occurrence; 
which  would  otherwise,  from  their 
importance  and  interest,  have  now 
claimed  our  notice.  The  "  Dis- 
course" adverted  to,  abounding 
in  curious  and  valuable  intelli- 
gence, will  be  found  in  our  first 
vol.  pp.  342.  429. 

The  country  known  to  Europeans 
under  the  name  of  Java,  or  Java  Major, 
and  to  the  natives  under  those  of  Tana 
(the  land)  Jawa,  or  Nusa  (the  island) 
Jawa,  is  one  of  the  largest  of  what  mo- 
dern geographers  call  the  Suoda  Islands. 
It  is  sometimes  considered  as  one  of  the 
Malayan  islands,  and  forms  a  part  of  that 
division  of  the  Oriental  Archipelago, which 
it  has  lately  been  proposed  to  designate 
as  the  Asiatic  Isles.  It  extends  east* 
ward,  with  a  slight  deviation  to  the  south, 
from  105°  IT  to  114°  33'  of  longitude 
east  of  Greenwich,  and  lies  between  the 
latitudes  5*  52  and  8«  46  south.  On  the 
south  and  west  it  is  washed  by  the  Indian 
ocean ;  on  the  north-west  by  a  channel 
called  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  which  sepa- 
rates it  from  Sumatra,  at  a  distance  in 
one  point  of  only  fourteen  miles ;  and  on 
the  south-east  by  the  Straits  of  Bali,  ority 
two  miles  wide,  which  divide  it  from  <he» 
island  of  that  name.  These  islands  and 
others  stretching  eastward,  form  with 
Java  a  gentle  curve  of  more  than  2000 
geographical  miles,  which  with  less  regu- 
larity is  continued  from  Acheen  to  Pegu 
on  oue  side,  and  from  Timor  to  Papua, 
or  New  Guinea,  on  the  other :  they  con- 
stitute on  the  west  and  south,  as  do 
Banka,  BHiton,  the  great  islands  of  Bor- 
neo and  Celebes,  and  the  Moluccas  on  the 
north,  the  barriers  of  the  Javan  seas  and 
the  Malayan  Archipelago.  From  the  eas- 
tern peninsula  of  India,  Java  is  distant 
about  140  leagues,  from  Borneo  about 
56,  and  from  New  Holland  200.   P.  1. 

The  origin  of  the  names  of 
places  as  well  as  of  their  inhabi- 
tants, though  curious  to  the  anti- 
quary, and .  useful,  perhaps,  to 
others  to  speculate  upon,  is  gene- 
rally so  lost  in  obscurity  and  fable, 
as  to  render  such  enquiries  gene- 
rally unsatisfactory.  On  these 
Soints  we  have  to  observe,  that 
ava  is  by  some  derived  from  the 
name  of  a  grain,  jama-coat  pani- 
Cum  Italicum,  on  which  the  early 
inhabitants  are  supposed  to  have 
subsisted,  "  by  others  from  Yava9 
a  Sanskrit  name  ef  barley,  whence 
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Java  has  occasionally  been  term-    confess,  that  we  should  have  been 


ed  the  land  of  barley,"  p.  3, 
though  we  do  not  find  that  it  ever 
produced  any.  But  we  shall,  with 
the  author,  p.  %  "  leave  it  to 
others  to  trace  the  connection  be- 
tween the  Javan  of  Holy  Writ, 
and  the  Java  of  modern  times," 
and  referring  to  his  work,  pp.  xxi, 
55,  56,  &c.  for  speculations  as  to 
the  origin  of  its  inhabitants,  notice 
merely  that  assigned  them  by  John 
de  Barros,  who  says  they  were 

Siamese,  who  about  the  year  800  of 
the  Christian  era,  on  their  passage  from 
Siam  to  Maccassar,  were  driven  by  a 
.great  storm  on  the  island  of  Bali.  Their 
Junk  being  wrecked  they  escaped  in  their 
boat  and  arrived  at  Java,  until  that  pe- 
riod undiscovered ;  but,  which  on  account 
of  its  size  and  fertility,  was  immediately 
peopled  by  Passara,  son  of  the  King  of 
Siam  %  and  the  city  of  Passaraan,  called 
after  his  own  name,  was  founded  at  a 
very  good  seaport,  and  this  was  the  first 
settlement  on  the  island. — Decada  iv,  b. 
I,  c.  12. 

Be  it  so.  Accounts  equally  cir- 
cumstantial, as  if  the  relators  had 
had  access  to  the  ample  logbook 
of  the  wrecked  mariners,  are  com- 
monly given  of  the  peopling  of 
most  islands. 

Another  early  writer  describes 
"  the  figure  of  the  island  of  Java 
as  resembling  a  hog  couched  on 
its  fore  legs,  with  its  snout,"  in 
one  direction,  and  "  its  hind  legs 
towards  the  straits  of  Sunda,"  his 
back  is  the  southern  coast,  his 
belly  the  northern,  &c. 

Our  author,  fidWever,  more  so- 
berly describes  si  the  form  of  Java 
to  be  remarkable  for  the  rectangu- 
larity  of  its  outline,  which  is  such 
that  the  island  might  be  divided 
into  five  or  six  paftt,  t&eh  d  rec- 
aranelbgrarfl  drawn  by 
l,*?p.  7.  A  glance 


an  unsteady  hand, 
at  the  elegant  map  prefixed  to 
the  first  volume,  irili  bdtter  sbew 
the  form  of  the  island*  ami  its  loca- 
lity, than  mere  verbal  description 
is  capable  of,  to  those  who  have 
access  to  it,  To  those  who  have 
not,  We  fbay  tefet  the  little  utility 
of  descrfptfoti  from  what  #e  have 
quotedwor  we  are  constrained  to 


so  dull  as  unassisted  to  have  equal- 
ly overlooked  the  similitude  to  the 
"  hog  couchant,"  of  Nicolas  Con- 
ti,  the  Venetian,  and  the  "  rec- 
tangular parallelograms"  of  our 
ingenious  author. 

Having  mentioned  the  map,  we 
will  just  observe  that  it  is  entitled 
"  a  map  of  Java,  chiefly  from 
surveys  ma#e  during  the  British 
administration,  constructed  in  il- 
lustration of  an  account  of  Java," 
&c.  and  that  it  is  highly  cre- 
ditable to  the  geographical  indus- 
try and  skill  of  those  concerned. 
An  immense  map  of  Java  was  pub- 
lished by  Valentyn,  at  Amsterdam 
in  1726.  This  was  the  first  on  any 
extensive  scale,  and  it  has  furnish- 
ed the  materials  of  almost  every 
succeeding  Javan  geographer*  In 
Valentyn's  day  however  little  more 
of  the  island  was  known  to  the 
Dutch,  than  its  coasts,  and  these 
but  partially,  the  country  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  capital,  and 
perhaps  the  province  of  Bantam* 

The  length  of  Java,  in  a  straight  line 
drawn  between  its  extreme  points  (Java 
head  and  the  south-east  point  of  the  is- 
land) is  575  geographical,  equal  to  666 
statute  miles  :  its  breadth  varies  from  117 
geographical  or  135$  statute  miles  to  48 
geographical  or  56  statute  miles,  ami  it  is 
estimated  to  contain  an  area  of  about 
50,000  statute  miles.  P.  7. 

This  is  about  the  contents  of 
the  superficies  of  England  and 
Wales,  and  not  differing  mate- 
rially in  dimensions. 

Passing  from  the  coast  to  the  inte- 
rior of  the  country,  the  stranger  cannot 
fail  to  be  struck  with  the  bold  outline  and 
prominent  features  of  its  scenery.  An 
uninterrupted  series  or  range  of  large 
mountains,  varying  in  their  elevation 
above  the  sea  from  five  to  eleven,  and 
even  twelve  thousand  feet,  and  exhibiting 
by  their  round  base  or  pointed  tops,  their 
volcanic  origin,  extends  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  island.  The  height  of  the 
mountain  Arjuna,  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  island,  has  heen  determined  at 
10,614  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ; 
and  this  mountain  is  by  no  means  so  loity 
as  Semiru  andTegaJ,  the  exact  height  of 
which  has  not  yet  been  ascertained.  The 
several  large  mountains  comprized  in  this 
series,  and  wHch  a*e  in  number  thirty- 
U  2 
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eight,  though  differing  from  each  other 
in  external  figure,  agree  in  the  general 
attribute  of  volcanos,  having  abroad  base 
gradually  verging  towards  the  summit  in 
the  form  of  a  cone. 

They  all  rise  from  a  plain  but  little 
elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
each  must  with  very  few  exceptions,  be 
considered  as  a  separate  mountain,  raised 
by  a  cause  independent  of  that  which 
produced  the  others.  Most  of  them  have 
been  formed  at  a  very  remote  period,  and 
are  covered  with  the  vegetation  of  many 
ages ;  but  the  indications  and  remains  of 
their  former  irruptions  (eruptions)  are 
numerous  and  unequivocal.  The  craters 
of  several  are  completely  extinct ;  those 
of  others  contain  small  apertures,  which 
continually  discharge  sulphureous  vapours 
or  smoke.  Many  of  them  have  had  ir- 
ruptions during  late  years.  P.  11, 12. 

Java  k  indeed  rich  in  volcanic 
interest.  To  the  above  account 
is  subjoined  a  long  and  valuable 
nose  from  the  9th  vol.  of  the  Ba- 
tavian  Transactions,  by  Dr.  Hors- 
field,  on  the  subject  of  Javan  vol- 
eanos.  We  must  be  content  with 
a  short  quotation  from  this  note, 
descriptive  of  an  eruption  of  the 
mountain  "  Papendayang,  for- 
merly one  of  the.  largest  volcanos 
on  the  island,  but  the  greater  part 
was  swallowed  up  in  the  earth, 
after  a  short  but  very  severe  com- 
bustion in  the  year  1772."  The 
greater  part  of  the  mountain  ac- 
tually subsided  and  disappeared 
about  midnight  between  the  11th 
and  12th  of  August. 

'  It  is  estimated,  that  an  extent  of  ground, 
of  the  mountain  itself  and  its  immediate 
environs,  fifteen  miles  long  and  at  least 
six  broad,  was  by  this  commotion  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  It 
is  also  mentioned  that  forty  villages, 
partly  swallowed  up  by  the  ground  and 
partly  covered  by  the  substances  thrown 
out,  were  destroyed  on  this  occasion, 
and  that  2957  of  the  inhabitants  perish- 
ed. P.  15. 

This  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of 
the  effects  resulting  from  proximi- 
ty to  volcanos  on  Java— still  there, 
as  in  other  parts,  strangers  are 
surprised  at  observing  with  what 
calm  confidence  the  inhabitants 
seem  to  carry  on  all  the  usual 
concernments  of  social  life,  though 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  such 
turbulent  aa    destructive  neigh- 
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bours.  While  on  this  subject,  we 
should  be  tempted  to  extract  from 
the  account  of  the  recent  eruption 
of  the  Tomboro  mountain,  or  the 
neighbonring  island  of  Sambawa, 
but  that  a  pretty  full  relation  of  it 
occurs  in  the  earlier  numbers  of. 
our  Journal.  To  it  therefore,  vol. 
*    pp.  296,  322.  vol.  ii,  pp.  184, 
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421,  we  beg  to  refer.  The  stu- 
pendous results  of  this  eruption  - 
are  not,  as  far  as  occurs  to  our 
immediate  recollection,  surpassed 
by  any  similar  event  recorded  in 
history. 

A  country  which  abounds  in  moun- 
tains is  seldom  deficient  in  rivers:  ac- 
cordingly, no  region  is  better  watered. 
—[It  will  be  perceived  that  we  are  re- 
suming our  extract  descriptive  of  Java.] 
Java  is  singularly  favored  in  the  number 
of  its  streams.  The  size  of  the  island 
does  not  admit  of  the  formation  of  large 
rivers,  but  there  are  probably  fifty,  that 
in  the  wet  season,  bear  down  rafts 
charged  with  timber  and  other  rough  pro- 
duce of  the  country,  and  not  less  than 
five  or  six  at  all  times  navigable  to  the 
distance  of  some  miles  from  the  coast. 
It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  numbering 
those  which  are  precious  to  the  agricul- 
turists, there  are  many  hundreds,  if  not 
thousands.  P.  17. 

The  southern  coast  is  for  the  most  part 
inaccessible,  and  seldom  visited  by  tra- 
ders ;  but  along  the  north  coast  there  are 
no  less  than  thirteen  principal  ports,  be- 
sides numerous  other  intermediate  and 
less  considerable  ones  frequented  by  native 
vessels  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Many 
of  these  are  sheltered,  and  form  safe 
harbours  in  all  weather,  as  Bantam,  Ba- 
tavia,  Rembang,  Gresik,  and  Surabaya. 
Even  where  the  vessels  He  in  an  open 
roadstead,  the  wind  is  seldom  sufficiently 
strong  to  render  the  anchorage  unsafe. 
Several  of  the  rivers  are  navigable  for 
many  miles  into  the  interior,  and  most  of 
them  are  capable  of  receiving  native  ves- 
sels into  the  heart  of  the  town,  through 
which  they  generally  run;  bat  the 
rivers  of  Java  as  well  as  those  of  the  eas- 
tern coast  of  Sumatra  and  the  western 
coast  of  Borneo,*  are  for  the  most  part 
obstructed  at  their  entrance  by  extensive 
bars,  which  preclude  the  admission  of 
vessels  of  any  considerable  burthen,  piers 
have  been  run  out  in  many  places  to  re- 
medy this  inconvenience ;  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  quantity  of  soil  annually 
carried  down,  the  bars  are  continually 
increasing,  and  in  some  places,,  as  at  Te- 
gal,  have  nearly  blocked  up- the  commu- 

•  Like  those  of  tas  Mslabtf  cottt.«-Jb». 
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nication  between  the  rivers  and  the  sea. 
P.  196. 

The  general  aspect  of  Java  on  the 
northern  coast  is  low,  in  many  places 
swampy  and  overgrown  with  mangrove 
trees  and  bushes,  particularly  towards  the 
west.  The  southern  coast,  on  the  con- 
trary, consists  almost  entirely  of  a  series 
of  rocks  and  cliffs,  which  rise  perpendi- 
cularly to  a  considerable  height.  In  the 
interior  stupendous  mountains  stretch 
longitudinally  throughout  the  island, 
while  others  of  an  inferior  elevation,  and 
innumerable  ranges  of  hills  running  in 
various  directions,  serve  to  form  and  con- 
fine plains  and  vallies  of  various  eleva- 
tions and  extent.  On  the  northern  side 
the  ascent  is  in  general  very  gradual,  from 
the  sea  coast  to  the  immediate  base  of  the 
mountains  ;  particularly  in  the  western 
parts  of  the  island,  where  it  has  the 
greatest  breadth,  and  where  the  moun- 
tains are  situated  far  inland.  In  approach- 
ing the  mountains,  which  He  at  the  back 
of  Batavia,  there  is  a  gradual,  but  almost 
Imperceptible  acclivity  for  about  forty 
miles.  In  other  parts  where  the  moun- 
tains and  hills  approach  nearer  to  the 
coast,  the  ascent  is  of  coarse  more  abrupt, 
as  may  be  observed  in  the  vicinity  of  Se- 
marang. 

Although  the  northern  coast  is  in 
many  parts  flat  and  uninteresting,  the 
interior  and  southern  provinces,  from  the 
mountainous  character  of  the  country, 
may  be  reckoned  amongst  the  most  ro- 
mantic and  highly  diversified  in  the 
world  ;  uniting  all  the  rich  and  magnifi- 
cent scenery,  which  waving  forests,  never 
failing  streams,  and  constant  verdure  can 
present,  heightened  by  a  pore  atmosphere, 
tod  the  glancing  tints  of  a  tropical  sun. 

Quitting  the  low  coast  of  the  north, 
in  .many  parts  unhealthy,  the  traveller 
can  hardly  advance  five  miles  inland  With- 
out feeling  a  sensible  improvement  in  the 
atmosphere  and  climate.  As  he  pro- 
ceeds, at  every  step  he  breathes  a  purer 
air  and  surveys  a  brighter  scene.  At  length 
he  reaches  the  high  lands.  Here  the 
boldest  forms  of  nature  are  tempered  by 
the  rural  arts  of  man :  stupendous  moun- 
tains clothed  with  abundant  harvest,  im- 
petuous cataracts  tamed  to  the  peasants' 
will.  Here  is  perpetual  verdure;  here 
are  tints  of  the  brightest  hue.  In  the  hot- 
test season  the  air  retains  its  freshness  ; 
in  the  driest,  the  innumerable  rills  and 
rivulets  preserve  much  of  their  water. 
This  the  mountain  farmer  directs  in  end- 
Jess  conduits  and  canals  to  irrigate  the 
land,  laid  out  in  terraces  for  its  reception. 
It  then  descends  to  the  plains ;  and  spread- 
ing fertility  wherever  it  flows,  discharges 
itself  at  last,  by  numerous  outlets  into 
*he  sea.  P.  20. 

There  are  no  lakes  of  any  considera- 
ble size  on  Java.    One  is  noticed,  on  the 
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southern  side  of  the  island,  which  sup- 
plies the  neighbouring  country  with  fish, 
along  the  coast  of  which  a  traffic  is  car- 
ried on  in  boats.  Extensive  swamps  are 
found  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  the 
Sunda  country,  and  in  other  parts,  which 
though  swelled  to  a  considerable  size  in 
the  wet  season,  are  for  the  rest  of  the 
year  either  dried  up  or  choked  by  vegeta- 
tion. Several  very  beautiful  lakes  of  small 
dimensions  are  discovered  among  the 
hills  ;  and  some  of  tbem  can  evidently 
be  shewn  to  have  been  formed  of  the  cra- 
ters of  extinct  volcanos.   lb. 

Mineral  wells,  of  various  quali- 
ties, are  found  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  island.  Hot  wells,  salt 
wells,  and  wells  of  naptha  or  pe- 
troleum are  occasionally  met  with. 
One  collection  of  salt  wells  is  de- 
scribed as  being  of  considerable 
number,  and  forcing  their  waters 
upwards,  through  apertures  in  the 
rocks,  with  some  violence  and 
ebullition.  The  waters  are  strong- 
ly impregnated  with  sea-salt,  and 
yield  upon  evaporation  very  good 
salt  for  culinary  purposes.  In 
quantity  not  less  than  200  tons  in 
the  year. 

About  the  centre  of  this  limestone  dis- 
trict, is  found  an  extraordinary  volcanic 
phenomenon.  Approaching  it  from  a 
distance,  it  is  first  discovered  by  a  large 
volume  of  smoke  rising  and  disappearing 
at  intervals  of  a  few  seconds,  resembling 
the  vapours  arising  from  a  violent  surf:  a 
dull  noise  is  heard,  like  that,  of  distant 
thunder.  Having  advanced  so  near  that 
the  vision  was  no  longer  impeded  by  the 
smoke,  a  large  hemispherical  mass 'was 
observed,  consisting  of  black  earth  mixed 
with*  water,  about  sixteen  feet  in  diame- 
ter, rising  to  the  height  of  twenty  or 
thirty  feet  in  a  perfectly  regular  manner, 
and  as  it  were  pushed  up,  by  a  force  be- 
neath ;  which  suddenly  exploded  with  a 
dull  noise,  and  scattered  about  a  volume 
of  black  mud  in  every  direction.  After 
an  interval  of  two  or  three,  or  sometimes 
four  or  five  seconds,  the  hemispherical 
body  of  mud  or  earth  rose  and  exploded 
again.  In  the  same  manner  this  volcanic 
ebullition  goes  on  without  interruption, 
throwing  up  a  globular  body  of  mud,  and 
dispersing  it  with  violence  through  the 
neighbouring  plain.  The  spot  where  the 
ebullition  occurs  is  nearly  circular  and 
perfectly  level,  it  is  covered  only  with  the 
earthy  particles  impregnated  with  salt 
water,  which  are  thrown  up  from  below ; 
the  circumference  may  be  estimated  at 
about  half  an  English  mile.  In  order  to 
conduct  the  salt  water  to  the  circumfe- 
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rence,  small  passages  or  gutters,  are  made 
in  the  loose  muddy  earth,  which  lead  to 
the  borders,  where  it  is  collected  in  holes 
Hug  in  the  ground  for  the  purpose  of  eva* 
poration. 

A  strong,  pungent,  sulphureous  smell, 
somewhat  resembling  that  of  earth  oil,  is 
perceived  on  standing  near  the  explosion ; 
and  (he  mud  recently  thrown  up  possesses 
a  degree  of  heat  greater  than  that  of  the 
surrounding  atmosphere.  During  the 
rainy  season  these  explosions  are  more 
violent,  the  mud  is  thrown  up  much 
higher,  and  the  noise  is  heard  at  a  great- 
er distance. 

This  volcanic  phenomenon  is  situated 
near  the  centre  of  the  large  plain  which 
interrupt*  the  large  Series  of  volcanos ; 
and  owes  its  origin  to  the  general  cause 
ef  the  numerous  volcanic  eruptions  which 
occur  on  the  island.  P.  24. 

We  are  not  told  what  becomes 
of  this  ejected  body  of  mud, 
which  if  the  process  hath  been  of 
toroch  continuance,  and  the  explo- 
sions are  frequent,  a  point  on 
which  the  author  of  the  curious 
account,  Dr.  Horsfield,  is  silent, 
■dust  he  immense.  The  account  is 
very  defective  in  point  of  precision. 
It  will  at  once  remind  the  reader  of 
the  analogous  Geyser  of  Iceland, 
and  they  arise,  no  doubt,  from  a 
similar  cause,  the  expansion  and 
condensation  of  steam,  so  satisfac- 
torily explained  by  Sir  George 
Mackenzie. 

From  those,  and  all  other  investiga- 
tions yet  made,  the  constitution  of  Java 
appears  to  be  exclusively  volcanic.  On  it 
no  granite  has  been  discovered.  In  its 
constitution,  as  in  its  direction,  it  may 
be  considered  as  the  fruit  of  a  series  of 
volcanic  islands,  which  expands  nearly 
eastward  from  the  straits  of  Sunda  for 
about  twenty-five  degrees.  At  what  pe- 
riod the  island  assumed  its  present  shape, 
or  whether  it  was  once  joined  to  Sumatra 
and  "Bali,  is  matter  for  conjecture.  The 
violent  convulsions  which  these  islands 
have  so  often  suffered,  justify  a  conclu- 
sion that  the  face  of  the  country  has  been 
frequently  changed,  and  tradition  men- 
tions the  periods  when  Java  was  separat- 
ed from  those  islands  j  but  the  essential 
difference  which  has  been  found  in  the 
mineralogical  constitution  of  Java  and  Su- 
matra, would  seem  to  indicate  a  different 
origin,  and  to  support  the  opinion  that 
those  two  islands  were  never  united. 
Whether  at  a  period  more  remote,  the 
Whole  archipelago  formed  part  of  the  con- 
tinent .of  Asia,  and  was  divided  from  it 
and  shattered  into  islands  j  whether  they 


were  originally  distinct  from  the  main 
land,  and  whether  they  were  formed  at 
the  same  time,  or  subsequently,  are 
questions  we  cannot  resolve.  Yet  when 
we  reflect  on  the  violence  of  those  dread- 
ful phenomena,  which  have  occurred  in 
our  own  times  in  the  smaller  islands  of 
the  volcanic  series,  and  view  this  range, 
as  it  is  now  presented  to  us  on  the  map 
af  the  world,  a  conjecture  might,  perhaps, 
be  hazarded,  that  the  whole  may  have 
once  formed  but  the  southern  side  of  one 
large  island  or  continent,  within  which 
a  tract  of  the  main  land  has  fallen  in,  and 
Subsequently  disappeared  on  the  influx 
of  the  sea.  P.  28. 

In  illustration  of  these  bold 
speculations,  and  as  warranting 
their  boldness,  an  account  is 
given  in  a  note  of  the  eruption  of 
Sambawain  April  1815.  An  event 
so  stupendous,  occurring  on  so 
minor  a  theatre,  as  it  were,  as 
Sambawa,  leads  the  mind  to  its 
utmost  stretch  of  credulity  in  con- 
templating the  physical  possibili- 
ties of  the  volcanic  energy,  when 
unlimited  volumes  of  the  elements 
of  combustion,  furnished  by  a  ple- 
nitude of  fire  and  water,  meet  in 
ruinous  union  and  devastation. 

So  prevalent  is  the  local  per- 
suasion of  the  former  unity  of 
Java,  Sumatra,  Bali,  Sambawa, 
and  other  contiguous  islands,  that 
the  dates  of  their  severance  are 
matters  of  record.  But  we  re- 
quire more  geological  confirmation 
ef  such  curious  Acts,  erewejrield 
much  credence  to  these  traditions 
or  records.  Similar  traditions  have 
existed  referring  to  many  lands 
and  islands  separated  only  by 
straits  or  narrow  inlets  of  water. 
Some  of  these,  no  doubt,  admit 
almost  of  demonstration  as  to 
their  early  umW^others  fell  naore 
and  more  abort,  audi  so  ony  regu- 
larly dmunishmg  td  mere  specula- 
tion, and  assuming  at .  last  an  air 
of  hyperbole :  so  that  we-  know 
not  where  to  atop  wfaen>  anoe  we 
yield  ourselves  up  tifr  the  «*etf es 
of  the  geological  consolidation 
claimed  lor  antiquity.    ...       \t 

We  omit  a  paragraph. which. wm 
had  extracted,  an  the*  mineral  -pro- 
ductions of  the  island,    fading 
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that  it  is  given  in  the  "  Discourse" 
above  referred  to. 

No  diamonds  are  found,  nor  other  pre- 
cious stones,  but  many  minerals  of  the 
schorl,  quartz,  potstone,  feldspar,  and 
trap  kind.  They  mostly  exist  in  moun- 
tains of  secondary  elevatiou,  towards  the 
southern  shores  of  the  island,  sometimes 
in  extensive  veins;  but  separate  frag- 
ments are  carried  down  by  the  rivers,  and 
found  far  from  their  original  deposition. 
Prase  is  found  in  very  extensive  veins ; 
homstone  is  also  abundant  in  particular 
situations,  as  well  as  flint,  chalcedony, 
hyalite,  common  jasper,  jasper-agate, 
obsidian,  and  porphry. 

The  soil  in  Java  is  for  the  most  part 
rich,  and  remarkable  for  its  depth ;  pro- 
bably owing  to  the  exclusively  volcanic 
constitution  of  the  country,  and  the  con- 
stant accession  of  new  mould,  which  is 
washed  down  the  side  of  its  numerous 
mountains.  It  has  the  character  of  being 
in  a  high  degree  richer  than  the  ordinary 
soil  of  the  Malayan  countries  in  general, 
particularly  of  Sumatra  and  the  Malayan 
peninsula.  The  best  soil  resembles  the 
richest  garden  mould  of  Europe;  and 
whenever  it  cau  be  exposed  to  the  inun- 
dation necessary  for  the  rice  crop,  re- 
quires no  manure,  and  will  bear  without 
impoverishment,  one  heavy  and  one  light 
crop  in  the  year :  the  poorest  with  this 
advantage,  will  yield  a  liberal  return  to 
the  husbandman.  On  an  island  of  such 
extent  and  variety  of  surface,  the  soil  is 
necessarily  various,  but  its  general  cha- 
racter is  that  of  extraordinary  fertility. 

The  seasons,  in  all  the  countries  situa- 
ted within  about  tea  degrees  of  the  equa- 
tor, agree  in  this :  that  as  one  eternal 
summer  prevails,  they  are  not  distinguish- 
ed as  hot  and  cold,  but  as  wet  and  dry. 
On  Java  the  seasons  depend  upon  the  pe- 
riodical winds.  The  period  of  the  set- 
ting In  of  these  winds  is  not  determined 
within  a  few  week*;  but  generally  the 
westerly  winds,  which  are  always  attend- 
ed with  rain,  are  felt  in  October,  become 
more  steady  in  Nov.  and  Dec.,  and  gra- 
dually subside,  till  in  March  or  April  they 
are  succeeded  by  the  easterly  winds  and 
fair  weather,  which  continue  for  the  re- 
maining half  year.  The  heaviest  rains  are 
in  the  months  of  Dec.  and  Jan. ;  and  the 
driest  weather  in  July  and  Ang. ;  at  which 
latter  period  also,  the  nights  are  coldest 
and  the  days  hottest.  The  weather  is 
moat  unsettled  when  the  season  is  chang- 
ing, particularly  at  the  first  setting  in  of 
the  westerly  winds;  but  those  violent 
storms  and  hurricanes,  which  are  so  often 
fck  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  higher  lati- 
tudes, are  here  unknown.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  days  at  these  periods,  or 
when  the  westerly  winds  are  at  their 
height,  vessels  of  any  description  may 
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ride  in  safety  in  most  of  the  bays  along 
the  northern  coast  of  the  island ;  and  on 
shore  the  wind  is  never  so  violent  as  to 
do  damage.  Thunder  storms  are,  howe-> 
ver,  frequent,  and  the  lightning  is  ex- 
tremely vivid.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  hills, 
and  elsewhere  during  the  dry  season,  sel- 
dom a  day  passes  without  thunder  and. 
lightning ;  and  although  these  grand  ex- 
hibitions of  nature  cause  less  consterna- 
tion in  general  within  the  tropics  than 
beyond  them,  it  cannot  be  denied  thai 
they  are  destructive  of  many  lives.  Earth- 
quakes are  to  be  expected  in  a  volcanic 
country,  and  are  frequent  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  volcanos ;  but  the  European  towns 
have  never  sustained  any  serious  injury 
from  them. 

During  the  rainy  season  there  are  many 
days  free  from  showers.  The  mornings 
are  generally  clear,  and  although  the 
rains  sometimes  continue  without  inter- 
mission for  several  days,  and  frequently 
fall  in  torrents,  they  are  not  marked  on 
Java  by  that  decided  character,  either  of 
permanence  or  violence,  which  distin^ 
guishes  the  periodical  rains  of  the  conti- 
nent of  India ;  neither  is  the  dry  season 
marked  by  that  excessive  aridity  which 
attends  the  hot  season  of  that  country. 
Even  in  July  and  August,  the  atmosphere 
is  refreshed  by  occasional  showers,  and 
the  landscape  is  at  all  times  of  the  year 
covered  by  the  brightest  verdure.  The 
thermometer  of  Farenheit  has  been  know* 
to  rise  along  the  northern  coast  as  high 
as  90°  about  three  in  the  afternoon,  au4 
even  higher  in  the  large  and  low  capitals 
of  Batavia,  Semarang  and  Surabaya;  but 
from  observations  made  •during  a  course 
of  some  years  at  Batavia,  and  published 
under  the  authority  of  the  Dutch  govern- 
ment, it  has  been  found  usually  to  range 
between  70  and  74°  in  the  evenings  and, 
mornings,  and  to  stand  about  83°  at 
noon.  By  similar  observations  at  Sema- 
rang* the  same  thermometer,  placed  in  a 
spacious  and  open  apartment,  has  ave- 
raged 87|°  at  noon. 

At  a  distance  of  not  more  than  thirty 
or  forty  miles,  where  the  ascent  is  gra- 
dual, and  of  fifteen  or  twenty  or  less 
where  it  is  rapid,  the  thermometer  falU, 
from  five  to  ten  degrees  lower.  At  Chi- 
serua,  situated  about  forty  miles  inland 
of  Batavia,  and  Chi-panas,  about  twelve 
miles  farther  on  the  opposite  slope  of  the 
mountain  Gede,  the  thermometer  ranges 
generally  between  60  and  70«.  In  the 
morning,  at  six  o'clock,  it  is  sometime* 
as  low  as  57°,  and  in  the  afternoon,  at 
three,  its  usual  height  is  from  67  to  70* 
bat  seldom  rising  to  72o.  On  some  of 
the  hills  inland  of  Semarang,  on  which 
Europeans  frequently  reside  during  the 
season,  at  an  elevation  of  about  four  thou- 
sand feet,  the  thermometer  is  frequently 
seen  as  low  as  45*,  and  generally  in  the 
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dear  season,  ranges  from  50  to  62°,  and 
on  the  summit  of  one  of  the  moun- 
tains (Sindoro)  it  has  been  observed  as 
low  as  27&.  Ice,  as  thick  as  a  Spanish 
dollar  has  been  found ;  and  hoar  frost  de- 
nominated bohan  Upas,  or  the  poisonous 
dew,  has  been  observed  on  the  trees,  and 
vegetation  of  some  of  the  higher  regions. 

By  its  insular  situatioD,  the  climate  of 
Java  enjoys  the  benefit  of  land  and  sea 
breezes,  which  in  its  least  favoured  parts 
subdue  the  fierceness  of  the  tropical  rays, 
while  the  great  elevation  of  its  interior, 
affords  the  rare  advantage,  that  from  the 
sea  shore  up  to  the  top  of  the  mountains, 
there  is,  almost  from  one  end  of  the  island 
to  the  other,  a  regular  diminution  of  tem- 
perature, at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  de- 
grees of  Farenheit  for  every  ten  miles. 

The  general  inference  which  has  been 
drawn  by  professional  men,  from  the  ex- 
perience which  the  occupation  of  Java  by 
the  British  has  afforded,  is,  that  with  the 
exception  of  the  town  of  Batavia,  and 
some  parts  of  the  northern  coast,  the 
island  of  Java  stands  on  a  level,  in  point 
of  salubrity,  with  the  healthiest  part  of 
British  India,  or  of  any  tropical  country 
in  the  world.  P.  31. 

In  the  public  mind  the  name  of 
Batavia  has  long  been  intimately 
associated  with  the  idea  of  extreme 
insalubrity.  But  this  idea  can  be 
admissibly  extended  very  little  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  the  city.  On 
these  points  Sir  T.  Raffles  is  very 
intelligent  and  convincing. 

That  the  climate  of  Java,  in  general,  is 
congenial  to  the  human  frame,  at  least  to 
that  of  an  Asiatic,  is  corroborated  by  the 
great  extent  of  its  native  population,  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  surrounding 
islands,  notwithstanding  the  checks  which 
it  has  experienced  both  from  the  native 
princes  and  the  European  government; 
and  the  convincing  proof  which  the  re- 
cords of  the  British  army  now  afford,  .are 
perhaps  sufficient  to  remove  the  unfavor- 
able impression  which  existed  against  the 
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considered  as  one  of  the  most  baneful  in 
the  world;  It  has  even  been  designated 
the  storehouse  of  disease;  with  how 
much  justice,  is  too  woefully  demonstrat- 
ed by  the  writings  of  those  visitors  who 
have  survived  its  perils,  and  the  records 
of  the  Dutch  East-India  Company  itself. 

Documents  are  given  and  au- 
thorities referred  to*  showing  that 
there  perished  between  the  years 
1714  and  1776,  in  the  hospitals  of 
Batavia  alone,  above  eighty-seven 
thousand  soldiers  and  sailors,  and 
that  the  total  amount  of  deaths  in 
this  city,  from  the  year  1730  to 
1752,  was  more  than  a  million  of 
souls.  Without  knowing  the  total 
average  number  of  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors out  of  whom  the  amount  oif 
deaths  is  given,  we  have  no  defi- 
nite idea  of  the  degree  of  positive 
or  comparative  insalubrity.  The 
amount  is  nearly  seventeen  hun- 
dred per  annum ;  which  must  no 
doubt  be  enormous  on  any  assigna- 
ble strength  of  the  Dutch  military 
and  naval  force  in  connection  with 
Batavia:  for  taking  the  death's  to 
the  whole  as  one  to"  fifteen,  a  verp 
favorable  estimate  for  Batavia,  it ' 
would  give  a  total  of  twenty-five 
thousand  men.  The  other  result^' 
of  a  million  in  twenty-two  years,' 
seems  to  be  less  reconcileable  to 
the  facts  before  us ;  it  gives  nearly 
forty-five  thousand  five  hundred'  a 
year.  Now  the  grand  total  of  fixed 
residents  within  the  city,  and  its  im- 
mediate suburbs  to  the  distance  of 
about  two  miles,  we  are  surprised' 
to  find  amounting  to  only  forty- 
seven  thousand,  two  hundred  and 
seventeen,  vol.  ii.  p.  246.    Either 


climate  of  the  island,  as  affecting  Euro-    the  population  of  the  city  and'  its 


peans, 

At  the  same  time,  however,  that  Java 
has  to  boast  this  general  character  of  high 
Salubrity,  comparatively  with  other  tro- 
pical climates,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
there  are  some  spots  upon  it  which  are 
decidedly  unhealthy.     These  are  to  be 


environs  must  have  been  vastly 
more  dense  between  the  periods  in 
question,  or  an  error  exists  some* 
where  in  the  reasonings  and  re- 
sults. "  Even  allowing  liberally  for 
both  these  cases,  the  facts  and 


found  along  the  low  swampy  marshes  of  conclusions  seem  utterly  irrecon 
*h*  ^i*^  -e»  ma*  *,*  ««.♦!.  ™  cileable ;  unless  we  admit,  as.  in- 
deed the  records  seem  to-  autho- 
rize, the  extraordinary  conclusion^ 
that  half  the  population  have  djpqt 
annually.  9d  ^  y^,  (      a  [  £  ^ 


the  northern  coast,  which  are  mostly  re 
cent  encroachments  upon  the  sea;  the 
principal  of  these  is,  Batavia,  the  long  es- 
tablished capital  of  the  Dutch  eastern  em- 
pire. 

The  climate  of  this  city  has  ever  been 
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Having  thus  intermixed  with 
our  more  general  view  of  Java,  a 
point  confined  to  its  capital  city, 
we  will,  before  we  resume  the  first 
line  of  extract,  add  a  few  farther 
particulars  as  to  the  population, 
and  its  closely  connected  topic, 
the  salubrity  of  Batavia. 


Of  the  grand  total  of  its  popu- 
lation above  stated,  at  forty-seven 
thousand  two  hundred  and  seven- 
teen, only  five  hundred  and  forty- 
three  are  Europeans,  including  one 
hundred  and  seventy-six  females 
— of  their  descendants,  born  in 
the  colony,  one  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  eighty-five,  in  nearly 
equal  proportions  as  to  sex — the 
Chinese  are  estimated  at  eleven 
.  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty- 
nine,  and  of  these  so  many  as  four 
thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy 
three  females :  but  we  cannot  sup- 
pose that  even  half  that  number 
can  be  actually  Chinese  or  their 
descendants.  Of  slaves  we  have 
the  sad  sum  of  fourteen  thousand 
two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  ;  more 
than  half,  however  females.  To 
the  subject  of  slavery  on  Java  and 
its  neighbouring  islands  we  pur- 
pose to  revert  in  a  future  page. 

Many  tables  and  documents  on 
population  and  various  other  parts 
of  statistics  are  given  in  the  Ap- 
pendix, and  interspersed  through 
the  volumes,  highly  creditable  to 
the  industry  of  the;  compilers.  We 
are  disposed  to  give  them  credit 
for  as  much  accuracy  as  can  be 
reasonably  expected :  but  we  wish 
that  a  specific  date,  fixing  the  pe- 
riod of  eowpilati^&bad  been  given 
to  eaeh<-  *  ,.  :  r    .  . 

Of  tire  %pMnddttf  and  magnificence 
which  procured,  for;  ibis  capital  the  title 
of  the  Queen  of  the  East,  little  is  now  to 
be  found,  .Streets  have  been  pulled  down, 
forts  demolished,  and  palaces  levelled 
with  the  oust.  The  stad-house,  where 
the  snpreme  court  of  justice  and  magis* 
tracy.stjl)  assembles,  remains ;  merchant? 
transact  their  business  in  the  town  du- 
ring tq^  day,  and  its' warehouses  still  con- 
tain the  richest  productions  of  the  island, 
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bnt  few  Europeans  of  respectability  sleep 
within  its  limits.     Vol.  2,  p.  246. 

.  To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
manner  in  vvhieli  the  affairs  of  the  Dutch 
Ejwt-Iudia  were  managed  abroad,  there 
will  perhaps  be  uo  difficulty  #  laying  ra- 
ther at  the  door  of  the  colonists,  than  of 
the  nation,  the  crime  of  maintaining  a 
commercial  monopoly,  at  such  a  dreadful 
expense  of  lives  as  resulted  from  confiu- 
ing  the  European  population  within  the 
narrow  walls  of  this  unhealthy  city.  That 
the  sacrifice  was  made  for  that  object,  or 
to  speak  more  correctly,  under  that  pre- 
text, for  the  private  interests  of  the  colo- 
nists who  were  entrusted  with  its  details, 
can  scarcely  be  doubted.  From  the  mo- 
ment the  walls  of  the  city  were  demolish- 
ed, the  draw-bridges  let  down,  and  free 
egress  and  ingress  to  and  from  the  coun- 
try was  permitted,  the  population  began 
to  migrate  to  a  more  healthy  spot,  and 
they  had  not  to  go  above  one  or  two  miles 
beyond  the  products  before  they  fuuud 
themselves  in  a  different  climate.  But 
this  indulgence,  as  it  gave  the  inhabitants 
a  purer  air,  so  it  gave  them  a  clearer  in- 
sight into  the  resources  of  the  country, 
and  notions  of  a  freer  commerce,  which, 
of  all  things,  it  was  the  object  of  the  lo- 
cal government'  and  its  officers  to  limit 
or  suppress! 

Necessity  might  have  first  determined 
the  choice  of  the  spot  for  the  European 
capital ;  but  a  perseverance  in  the  policy 
of  confining  the  European  population 
within  its  walls,  after  so  many  dire- 
ful warnings  of  its  insalubrity,  cannot 
but  lead  to  the  inference,  that  either  the 
monopoly  of  the  trade  was  considered  a 
greater  object  to  the  nation  than  the  lives 
of  the  inhabitants,  or  that  the  more  libe- 
ral views  of  the  government  were  defeat- 
ed by  the  weakness  or  corruption  of  its 
agents.    Vol.  I.  p.  34. 

In  the  Appendix  A  to  Vol.  II. 
many  documents  are  given,  show- 
ing and  accounting  for  an  extent 
of  mortality  in  Batavia,  as  compa- 
red with  the  number  of  inhabits 
ants,  unexampled  perhaps  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  We  cannot 
but  suspect,  however,  that  the  sin- 
gular policy  of  the  Dutch  has  led 
them  to  falsify  fhe  returns,  with 
the  same  narrow  view  that  they  en- 
couraged the  propagation  of  the 
idle  tales  of  the  Upas  tree.  Such 
terrific  returns  of  mortality, 
amounting  annually,  as  above  hint- 
ed,  to   one  half  the  population, 

Vol,.  IV.    '    izedjf  Google. 
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might  well  deter  all  bat  those  im- 
pelled by  the  resistless  avidity  !of 
commerce  from  resorting  t6  such 
a  sepulchre  ;  while  the  pestiferous 
,upas  would  equally  repress  the 
ardour  of  curiosity  in  such  as 
might  feel  disposed  to  visit  the  in- 
terior. '  f!i 

It  has  been  questioned  whether  it 
would  be  easier  to  remove  disease 
from  Batavia,  or  the  inhabitants  of 
Batavia  from  disease ;  mid  balanc- 
ings ass  it  would  seem,  between  the 
comparative  expediency  of  the 
measures  no  attempt  was  made  to 
accomplish  either,  though  it  would 
not  app;ar  that  either  would  be 
very  difficult  of  execution. 

The  city  is  described  as  built  in 

and  amidst  swamps  that  admit  of 

1    draining      At  spring  tides  the  sea 

leaves   the  soil    of   the    adjacent 

•:  country  covered    with   slime  and 

•-  mud,  which  exposed  to  the  action 

-  of  the  sun  soon  suffers  decomposi- 
tion, and  is  supposed  to  impreg- 
nate tlie  atmosphere   of  Batavia, 

-  especially  in  the  night,  with  noxi- 
ous exhalation*     If  this  source  of 
disease  be  correctly  estimated  by 
our  author  and  his  authorities,    it 
offers  the  greatest  difficulty  of  a  ay, 
perhaps,    to  the   amelioration   of 
the  present  s*te  of  the  city.     Ano- 
ther  cause   assigned    for  its   un- 
healthincss,  and  no  doubt  justly t 
is  the  stagnant  waters  in  the  canals, 
teeming  with  filth  of  every  descrip- 
tion. This  is  probably  a  very  proli- 
fic cause  of  disease;  nor  Jess  the 
state  of  the  houses,  and  tbe  mode  of 
living  of  the  Hutch*   The  Chinese 
howe7er,    suffer  still   more,    per- 
haps, from  tbe  like   causes;  and 
the  badness  of  the  water,  fills  up 
the  fruitful  catalogue  of  assigned 
causes  of  the  unheal thiness  '  f  Ba- 
t  avia.     S  o  m  e  of  th  ese  were  rem  o  v- 
ed,   or  intended   to   be  so,     dur- 
ing the  short  but  energetic  admi- 
nistration of  authority  by  tbe  En- 
glish.    How  far  the  happy  ionova-  ' 
jtion  maybe  encouraged  or  tofletat- 
fid  by  our  successors,  it  is  difficult 
fx>  judge.  On  the  whole  they  would, 
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perhaps  act  wisely  in  adopting:  the 
second  expedient ;  of  removing  the 
inhabitants  of  Batavia  from  dis- 
ease. The  interesting  article  of 
the  Appendix  which  has  called 
forth  these  remarks  concludes  with 
a^  encouraging  repetition  of  an 
/early  statement,  that v<  Java  need 
no  longer  be  held  up  as  the  grave  of 
Europeans,  for  except  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  q£  salt 
marshes  and  fores t&,  as  in  the  city 
of  Batavia  and  two  or  three  places 
on  the  north  coast,  it  may  be  safe- 
ly affirmed  that  no  tropical  climate 
is  superior  to  it  in  salubrity' 

Quitting  for  the  present  the  ca- 
pital of  Java,  to  which  we  may 
see  occasion  again  to  return,  we 
shall  novr  resume  our  extracts  and 
remarks  on  the  natural  produc- 
tions <&f  the  island  generally. 

Jtaa  is  djitijtyfttfejusd  ooi  only  by  the 
f  jtyuxutiince'  of  its  vegetal  km,  but  by  its 
ex  Ira  ordinary  variety.  Upward*'  of  a 
thou* .-.ml  plants  are  already  contained  in 
the  Herbarium  nfDr,  tfortftHd,  of  which  a 
frige  portion  are  new  to  tbe  nam  rata  t. 
Ik'LwttEii  the  tops  of  the  mourn aitrs  and 
the  flea-shore*  Java  may  be  considered  a* 
(pstyftgW  at  Itasit  six  different  climates, 
each  fiu'Rjdype  a  copious  mdfgeiioil  bo- 
tany,  white  the  production  of  every  re- 
gion In  the  world  may  find  a  congenial 
spot  some  where  m  tbe  island. 

Vegetable  productions  which  contri- 
bu'o  to  the  food  and  sustenance  of  mm, 
are  found  Uj  great  variety.  Of  these  the 
post  important  is  rice*  which  forma  lite 
,  aiaple  (iraiii  of  the  country,  and  of  which 
there  lire  upwards  of  a  hundred  yaHeties. 
#a j*et  or  Indian  Com,  ranks  nest,  »nd 
is  \\tmc\ pally  cultivated  hi  rho  higher  rt*- 
piims,  ur  in  thozu  tran  s  where  the  soil  is 
unfavourable  to  the  rice  cultivation.  The 
bean,  pt  which  there  ;ire  runny  varieties, 
is  an  iiapan  ant  article  of  food.  Of  the 
wga^oafte,  which  it  used  by  t  lie  natives 
onJy  in  ita  rnw  *Ute,  the  jr.  distinguish 
eiasht  variety.  Atim*ercl,  cummin  seed, 
black  and  long  pepper,  and  other  plants 
of  eo  n  s  I  dc  rahl?  S  mpor tauce ,  ( but  '  1  hating 
only  H van  name^-wc  Ulwit  than;)  nj»y  be 
considered  :«*  ntilurnou*  to  tbe  Mland, 
and  are  qot  lectori  for  various  uiea  ifl  diet 
and  medicine.— Vol,  !,  jj.  Al, 

The  medk  ur!  plants  of  Java  have'beeti 
described  in  an  account  published'  in  tbe 
Batavian  Transactions :  among  these  are 
many  which  are  employe^  in  the  <}aily 
practice  of  the  natives,  of  which  a  large 
proportion  ha?e  not  fceeh  riftjeef #  of  hi- 
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tion,  to  the  imperfection  of  skill 
on  that  score.     In  India  the  ex- 
tension of  the  use  of  the  potatoe 
has  been  by  some*  and  we  believe 
justly,   considered   of  great    im* 
portance,  as  promising  to  mitigate 
if  not  avert  the  effects  of  famine  ; 
that  scourge  of  countries,  where 
climate,  fertility,  and  habit  unite 
in  producing  and  renting  a  dense 
population,  and   where    the    rudi- 
ments  even  of  political  eeonbmy 
are  utterly  unknown.    Season^  un- 
friendly to  th£  growth  of  rice,  are 
found  in  India  to  be  the  more  pro- 
ductive of  the  potatoe.    We  can 


veetigation  or  experiment  by  Europeans, 
add  others  which  had  not  been  previously 
<Jescribed  or  classed.  In  a  country  hi- 
therto imperfectly  explored,  and  abound- 
ing in  profuse  vegetation,  it  was  natural 
to  calculate  on  the  discovery  of  many 
useful  medicinal  plants ;  and  among  up-, 
wards  of  sixty,  described  for  the  first 
time  by  Dr.  Horsfteld,  he  particularly  no- 
tices several,  as  likely  to  become  most  va- 
luable articles  in  general  medicinal  prac- 
tice.   P.  36. 

Considering  in  how  few  hands 
the  Batavian  Transactions  are 
found,  it  was  desirable  that  the 
history  of  Java  should  have  con- 
tained some  particulars  on  the  im- 

n^tta^Ku^Safj  f& 

SJebeen  suffiqienUy  gus^in    toes  was  sent  from  Calcutta,  as  an 

£  work  just  ymtoSTl*  ™*&Al*  *yrl  S a  x  r 

SSSy  is,,in«WS»ptete.  the  western  side  of  the  «Ak| 
^y^J\t  and  its  reception  at  Bombay,  after 

Vtffceut;^  ,       '^Y^"     -the  voyage  of  some  thoafiwid»  of 

Wheat  has  bee*  Intiodaced  lytfmJBu-     \Z     1  &      ,  .  , .  f  ..  ., —  ._ 


ropean*,  ami  cultivated  ivith  success   to 
tfie  extent  required  by  the  European  po 
pulatiou.     It  thrive*  in  many  pans  of  the 
interior  of  the  country ;    it  La  sown   m 
'  JMay  aurt  ve.aped  hi  October;  and  wiiere 
ft  le'cuUi  nation  hns  bi-en  left  to  the  Javaus, 
the  gTain  ha*  beet*   sold   at  the  rate  of 
,  about  seveii  rupeea  the  *  ptckui.     Pota- 
:  ton  hftve  hetm  cultivated  during  the  last 
\  forty  years,  in  elevated  situations,  near 
a \\  t h b  prt i Kipji I  E um pu an  tataUishni en t s t 
and  are  reckoned  of  a  suuerlnr  quality  to 
'  those  ordinarily  produced  In  feen^aJ  or 
China.     Few  of  the    natives,    however, 
ha^e  as  yet  adopted  them  as  a  common  ar- 
ticle of  food.    Besides  potatoes,  most  of 
"   tpe  common  culinary  vegetables  of  Eu^ 
','   wpe  are  raised  in  the  gardens  of  I  he  Eu- 
ropeans anil  Chinese.     It  ttrtat  be  eon- 
c  jessed,  however,  that  the y  degenerate,  if 
pt;rpctu»ted  ou  the  sjoU  without  change  ; 
nnd  that  tbejr  abundance  and  qualify  de- 
''    nenda  in  a  gieat  measure,  on  the  supplies 
%i  fresh  seed  imported  from  Europe,  the 
Cane,  or  otlier  quarters. — P.  135* 


tfnles,  caused  special  invitations'  to 
be  issued  for  the  feast  at  which 
they  were  served      So  different  is 
the  case  tfow,  that  every  market 
almost  in  British  India  abounds  in 
them.     When     the    Bengal    and 
Madras    armies     revictualled     at 
Bombay,  on  their  voyage  to  Egypt, 
as   many  potatoes   were   sent   on 
board  the  transports  as  the  cap- 
tains and  officers  eh ose  to  receive. 
This  was  not  unobserved  by  the 
then  commander  of  those  armies  ; 
and  he  immediately  caused  an  am- 
ple supply  of  seed  to  be  sent  to 
Mysore,  where  we  understand   it 
has  thriven  equal  to  the  wishes  of 
the  illustrious  donor-     Among  the 
many  important  benefits  conferred 
by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  on 
Mysore,    the  introduction  of  the 
potatoe  is  not  the  smallest, 

»  Of  tuberous    roots,    besides 


i  That  most  useful  root  the  pota- 
toe makes  some  progress   in  the 

palates  of  the  natives  of  India  :  it  ^^j.^^ 

U  however  slow,  like  the  progress  genera>     convolvulus,     cWcoria, 

of  rice  at  our  table*  at  home.     So  j*^  arum**'  several  others  are  enu- 

much  depends  on  the  cookery  of  pjer^ted,  the  roots  of  which  are 

these  vegetables,  that  we  aredis-  mil<^  esteemed  by  the  natives, 
posed   to  attribute  such  seeming ;     ^       .-^         of'.Mafk9f4  |hd 

^luctance  to  their  common  adop-  H  jJ^d^N^  *»iy  *  *  &* 

■i."  ,,  i        ...  Jaw  nnd  mar^hv  «uiAtionFt  and  the*  pre- 

i&&$r&&^^~%£  %JS&7£L.  the  tfHV  of  A. 'we 

*f  *W*t  in  J«i*i>im*r4w  mim*t«*ln  our  nn*-  ^  u6l  knmVU  to  tbe  fitTtjtbitanfe-uf  Javn  : 
iuti.    /«fi  Y    *■> 
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houses;  but  from  the  aren,  or  saguris 
rumphii,  which  grows  abundantly  in 
every  part  of  the  island,  and  on  account 
of  its  variously  extensive  uses,  ranks  next 
in  importance  to  the  cocoa-nut,  a  sub- 
stance is  prepared,  similar  in  all  respects 
to  the  true  sago  of  the  Eastern  Islands. 
The  tops  of  various  trees  of  the  palm 
kind,  which  are  sought  after  in  other 
parts  of  the  east  as  food,  are,  on  account 
of  the  abundance  of  rice  and  other  escu- 
lent vegetables,  but  little  regarded  iu 
Java ;  but  the  young  shoots  of  many  va- 
rieties of  the  bambu  are  Used  in  the  diet 
of  the  natives.  Besides  the  cocoa-nut 
and  other  .productions  more  generally 
known,  there  are  many  trees  growing 
spontaneously,  of  which  the  seeds  aud 
kernels  are  used  as  food,"  the  principal 
of  which  are  enumerated.  "  The  bread- 
fruit tree  grows  in  Java,  and  is  of  the 
bame  species  (although  inferior  in  quality) 
with  that  of  tjie  South  Sea  islands  :  but 
the  fruit  is  comparatively  very  little  es- 
teemed or  employed  as  an  article  of  food." 
P.  35. 

Of  oil-giving  plants  there  are 
many,  besides  the  cocoa-nut,  and 
palma  christi.  In  times  of  scarci- 
ty, but  happily  these  times  seldom 
occur,  the  Javans  have*  resources 
in  many  kinds  of  the  plantain,  yam, 
sweet  potatoe,  various  sorts  of 
beans,  and  leguminous  plants. 

The  Dutch  possessions  of  Ceylon,  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  Moluccas, 
dependent  on  the  governmenUof  Batavia, 
always  received  their  principal  supplies  of 
rice  from  Java,  aud  considerable  quanti- 
ties have  of  late  been  occasionally  export- 
ed to  those  places,  as  well  as  the  Coro- 
mandel  Coast,  with  great  advantage. 
During  a  scarcity  of  grain  in  England,  the 
Java  rice  has  also  found  its  way  to  that 
market.  P.  215. 

And  we  are  told  (p.  216)  that 

Rice  was  exported  both  to  England  and 
China,  during  the  provisional  administra- 
tion of  the  British  government  on  Java. 

Besides  abundance  of  coir,  pre- 
pared from  the  fibres  which  sur- 
round the  cocoa  nut,  with  which 
every  species  of  cordage  is  made 
in  India,  from  the  size  of  a  rope- 
yarn  to  a  cable  for  a  line  of  battle 
ship;  ropes,  threads,  and  cloth 
are  made  in  Java  from  the  fibres 
of  the  aren  before-mentioned,  and 
from  a  variety  of  the  palm  called 
gebang.  Intelligent  natives  assert, 
that  ropes  prepared  from  the  latter 
*re  particularly  valuable,  exceed- 


CAug. 


ing  in  strength  all  other. kinds  of 
equal  size.  Little  reliance  is,  how- 
ever, to  be  placed  on  the  opinion 
of  such  judges,  in  such  difficult 
questions  as  the  comparative 
strength  and  merits  of  cordage. 
Many  other  vegetable  substances 
are  enumerated  as  afforded  by  the 
island,  as  substitutes  for  hemp  and 
flax,  that  seem  to  possess  valuable 
properties.  A  variety  of  vegetable 
substances  is  also  found  yielding 
valuable  dyes ;  the  principal  of 
which  are  indigo,  and  a  plant  af- 
fording a  beautiful  scarlet.  Black 
and  yellow  dyes  are  also  obtained, 
but  not  wholly,  it  would  seem, 
from  the  produce  of  the  island. 
Indigo  is  extensively  cultivated 
through  the  island.  The  prepa- 
ration of  it  by  the  natives  is  in  a 
very  imperfect  state,  but  that  by 
Europeans  is  of  a  very  superior 
quality.  The  climate,  soil,  and 
state  of  society  in  Java,  are  said 
to  offer  such  peculiar  advantages 
to  the  extensive  cultivation  of  tnis 
plant,  as  to  promise,  under  the 
direction  of  skilful  manufacturers, 
a  most  valuable  and  important  ex-  • 
port  for  the  European  market. 
Reasonings  are  adduced  in  proof 
of  the  comparative  inferiority  of 
Bengal,  in  most  of  the  faculties 
for  this  branch  of  produce.  For- 
tunately for  the  indigo  planters  of 
Bengal,  the  strange  policy  of  the 
Dutch,  in  forcing  deliveries  at  in- 
adequate prices,  had  the  usual 
effect  of  checking  both  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  the  product, 
or  Java  might  soon,  perhaps,  have 
materially  affected  the  immense 
capitals  sunk  in  the  indigo  line  by 
the  planters  in  British  India. 

The  natives  of  Java,  like  those  of 
every  other  country — [this  is  too  unlimit- 
ed]— must  have  been,  from  the  earliest 
times,  in  the  habit  of  manufacturing  va- 
rious articles  of  leather;  but  the  art  of 
rendering  it  more  compact,  more  tough, 
and  more  durable,  by  the  application  of 
the  tanaing  principle  has  been  acquired 
only  by  their  connexion  with  Europeans. 
They  now  practice  it  with  considerable 
success,  and  prepare  tolerable  leather  in 
several  districts.  There  ate  two  trees  of 
which  the  bark  is  particularly  preferreel 
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for  tanning ;  one  in  the  maritime  districts, 
the  other  in  the  interior.  These  with 
some  others  which  are  occasionally 
added,  contain  very  large  quantities  of 
the  tanning  principle,  which  makes  ex- 
cellent leather  in  a  short  space  of  time. 
Of  this  native  article,  books,  shoes,  sad- 
dles, harness,  &c.  are  made  in  scrcral 
parts  of  the  island.  The  prices  are  mo- 
derate and  the  manufacture  extensive  and 
improving.  Neither  the  leather  nor 
workmanship  of  these  articles  is  consi- 
dered much  inferior  to  what  is  procured 
at  Madras  or  Bengal .  The  prices  are  mo- 
derate: for  a  pair  of  shoes,  half-a-crown, 
for  boots  ten  shillings,  for  a  saddle  from 
thirty  to  forty  shillings,  and  for  a  set  of 
harness  for  four  horses,  from  teto  to 
twelve  pounds.  P.  171. 

Both  at  Madras  and  in  Bengal 
the  manufactory  of  leather  has 
been  greatly  improved,  as  in  Java, 
by  the  assistance  of  European  tan- 
ners. Within  our  memory,  the  lea- 
ther of  the  natives  was  equally, 
and  very  bad  all  over  India.  The 
rapidity  of  the  Indian  process  has 
Iteen  remarked  by  many.  It  has 
been  seriously  related  by  one  wri- 
ter, that  a  native  will  easily  slay  a 
kid,  eat  its  carcase,  and  tan  its 
skin  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and 
by  evening  will  wear  the  shoes, 
manufactured  by  himself  from  the 
leather  that  was  living  in  the 
morning.  On  the  point  of  rapi- 
dity, therefore,  the  natives  had 
nothing  to  learn  from  us ;  though 
in  the  division  of  labour,  and  the 
excellence  of  the  result,  much  is 
still  left  for  us  to  teach. 

But  we  reach  the  confined  limits 
of  this  department  of  our  Journal, 
and  must  for  the  present  take  leave 
of  the  historian  of  Java,  thanking 
him  for  having  thus  added  in  a 
considerable  degree  to  the  literary 
treasures  of  his  country. 
(To  be  continued.) 


Observations  on  the  Ruins  of  Baby- 
/•ft,  as  recently  visited  and  described, 
by  Claudius  James  Rich,  Esq.  Resident 
for  the  East-India  Company  at  Bagdad  ; 
wifJh  illustrative  Engravings.  By  the 
Bev.  Thomas  Maurice,  A.  M.  Assist- 
ant Librarian  in  the  British  Museum. 

.    Pricc^l  5s«  Murray,  London.  1817. 
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The  venerable  ruins  which  are 
the  subject  of  these  observations 
have  been  long  the  object  of  great 
curiosity  to  eastern  travellers ;  and 
many  learned  treatises  have  been 
written  concerning  them,  the  most 
valuable  of  which,  next  to  Nie- 
buhr's,  is  that  by  Major  Rennel  in 
his  "Geography  of  Herodotus," 
in  which  he  has  proved  by  a  varie- 
ty of  facts ;  such  as  the  latitude  of 
the  place — the  magnitude  and  ex- 
tent of  the  rurns  themselves — their 
distance  of  eight  days  journey,  as 
stated  by  Herodotus— from  the 
bituminous  fountains  of  Heet,  and 
the  name  of  Babel,  through  so 
many  revolved  ages,  and  at  this 
day  applied  to  the  spot— that  Hel- 
la  on  the  Euphrates  exhibits  to  us 
the  site  of  ancient  Babylon. 
Those  vast  ruins,  have  among 
others,  been  recently  explored  by 
Mr.  Rich,  and  it  is  upon  the  de- 
scription of  them  by  this  last  wri- 
ter, principally,  that  Mr.  Maurice, 
whose  works  upon  India  are  well 
known  to  our  readers,  has  founded 
the  "  Observations'*  here  respect- 
fully submitted  to  the  public. 

These  observations  are  chiefly 
of  an  astronomical  kind,  and  he 
endeavours  to  prove,  with  what 
success  must  be  left  to  the  judg- 
ment of  his  readers,  that  astrono- 
my entered  largely  into  all  the 
ideas  and  arrangements  of  the  old 
Chaldean  sages,  whether  of  a  re- 
ligious or  of  a  civil  nature ;  in 
fact,  that  the  famed  temple  of 
Belus  or,  as  we  call  it,  the  tower 
of  Babel,  was  neither  more  nor 
less,  than  a  vast  temple  of  the  sun9 
raised  by  a  grateful  but  idolatrous 
race,  to  that  Being  who  according 
to  their  perverted  doctrines  of  the 
Sabian  superstition  ruled  in  its  re- 
splendent orb,  and  by  its  piercing 
ray  had  dried  up  the  waters  of  the 
deluge.  He  professes,  at  the  same 
time  to  entertain  no  doubt  of  the 
truth  of  the  scripture  account  of 
this  daring  act  of  rebellion  against 
the  most  high,  which  was  done  to 
make  themselves    a  name}   and   to 
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erect  an  immense  beapbnv  or  land- 
mark, to  prevent  their  dispersion 
over  the  Jace  of the  earth;  that  is, 
they  resolved  to  act  Iti  tKrect  *e- 
pugnance  to  that  omnipotent '  de- 
cree which  had  deterqained  that 
they  should  be  so  dispersed.  But 
let  us  hear  the  author  himself  on 
this  important  subject. 

.,  The  concise  and  simple  hwlopy,  of  this 
stupendous  WHteffWwji  &*  given  in  the 
iJibl*.-,  i*  ^  Follow*  ;  It  wa>  the  divine 
will  that  the  c  nth,  newly  recovered  from 
the  water*  of  the  ocean,  should  be  gra- 
dually peopled  in  nil  it*  divisions  by  the 
descendants  of  Noah  and  his  family  pre- 
served in  the  ark,  The  confederacy  form- 
ed at  Babel  was  directly  subversive  of 
this  bem^a  intention  of  Providence*  This 
was  one  principal  cause  of  the  divine  an 
ger,  and  of  the  consequent  judgement 
tht  (janftutten  a/  (he  ltpt  as  Mr.  Bryant 
contends  It  should  be  rendered,  by  which 
Hit  was  frustrated.  But  though  Mo*cs  is 
silent  Ju  legard  to  the  crime  of  intruded 
idolatry,  it  by  no  means  follows  thiiT,  be- 
cause It  is  not  mentioned  by  him,  ir  was 
not  a  pat  I ,  and  a  weighty  pan  roo,  of 
that  crime  which  brought  down  the  ven- 
geance «f  heaven .  Th  is  m  ad  p  roj  eet  h  ap- 
ing prove*!  a  bonk  e,  and  the  dispersion of 
the  assembled  multitudes  baring  been  ac- 
compli shed  through  the  very  means  taken 
to  avoid  it,  viz.  thtir  efforts  to  raise  a 
Structure  that  should  serve  ai  a  i ten  til,  or 
point  of  re-union,  for  iheir  scattered 
tribes ,  a  temporary  suspension  in  Us  erec- 
tion took  place  ;  but  the  work  begun  by 
Niuirad  was  completed  by  his  son  Bel  us, 
hot  at  all  reformed  by  that  judgement,  ac- 
cording to  the  original  plan,  or  as  nearly 
as  practicable,  and  so  remained  fur  a.^es 
an  almost  indestructible  muss  of  maspn- 
rv.  What  was  properly  called  the  Tem- 
ple of  Be  I  us,  as  may  l*  collected  from  a 
thousand  classical  authorities,  was  an  ad- 
ditional pile,  ejected  round  ii  in  after 
times  by  Semi  ram  is  or  Nebuchadoetaar, 
qr  whoever,  It  was  that  built*  ur  beauti- 
fied, or  enlarged,  the  city  of  Babylon, 
.The  tower  of  observation  stood  proudly 
prominent  in  the  centre,  for  a  succession 
of  ages  the  ffaie,  the  wonder,  of  an  ad- 
nitrinp;  world  !*  page  33, 

The  Sabian  worship  of  the  sun 

and  planets  contributed  much,  in 
our  author's  opinion,  to  make  this 
irly  race ,, ,t}f  i^fn^fo^jh&ri ; 


.  k|a therefore,  Mum  tn?  e^ence 
•fcmany  respectaWbh  ajulUors  ,  of 
antiquity  to  prove  that ': thta'oele- 
^■brtftrtlmocr  was also  used "asa* 
observatory,  and  strengthen*  that 
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evidence  by  adducing  the  dofriions 
of  some  respectable,  modern  wri- 
ters; Herodotus  aud  Qiiadorus 
Sicutus,  among  the  fdrwiery  Dean 
Prideaux,  Tennison,  arid'JBrj/tttit, 
among  the ,  latter.  That  they  so 
early  became  so  skilful  he  accounts 
for  by  the  supposition  of  a  mix- 
ture of  a  portion  of  ante-diltfvian 
with  post-diluvian  science,  ifr  the 
following  passage :— ,   , 

The  early  proficiency  of  both  nations 
(the  Cb  aid  scan  *  and  Egyp  Hams)  can  only 
lie  solved  by  the  hypothesis  that  a  consi- 
derable portion  -if  Hie  nnte-dtluvfan  arts 
and  science!1,  amorttr  which  mn*t  he  num- 
bered atftnrnomy,  endeared  on  tablets,  01 
treasured  in  the  breasts  of  Noah  and  bte 
o&mring,  wn%  by  the  pertui^ion  of  Pre 
video  ce,  preserved  to  illumine  the  if*tvo- 
rance  and  darkness  of  the  earliest  po*C-di~ 
1  avian  age*.  To  suppose,  indeed,  that 
our  aufce-diluHan  ancestors  were  iodiffer 
ent  yo  the  study  of  that  exalted  science, 
which  i*  the  source  of  sublime  dHifht  to' 
manybf  their  posterity ;  that  for  sixteen 
hundred  year?  together  they  amid  be  un- 
interested spectators of  the  celestial  bo- 
dies, performing  with  undetiatift^regu- 
laHty  tHfif  vast  revolutions  ^(Wotldte  an 
irisuiufci  their,  njeraories*  andjto  imMtoe 
tjsem  desfityteof  the  passions  and  ai$*fct 
curiosity  natural  to  man,     .  .'"* 

Chaldaea  being  nearer  to  the  spot wltefe 
the  -art  rested,  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
Its  inliabitantft  Were^  earliest  of  tireir 
postvdilnvian  brethren,  occupied  ua&r^a 
jerfiuc  and  beautiful  s^y,  in  exploring  the 
paths  ap^l  calculating  'the  periods  or  t6e 
heavenly  bodies.  The  diligent  otoerntlien 
of  the  periods  of  their  rising  an* setting 
j<  waaubsolutilf  oecessary  to  them,  in  t^eir 
jagfjcujtural /pursuits,  thatM.tftqf  jinjfjit 
kuowfor  a  oeijaiuiy,  _,  .. 

Quo  sidere  terrain 
klYertere.  Viae, 

It  was  also  important  to  them,  In  tra- 
velling over  the  vast  sandy  and  level  plains 
of  their  own  country  and  Arabfa,  to  have 
a  celestial  guide  to  df sect  their  %vay  over 
tb'ftite  pathless  desert,  and  to  this  use  the 
constellations  were  probaM  yap  plied,  long 
before  the  Phmnlrian  mariner  by  their  aid 
ploughed  the  more  perilous  ocean*  Dio- 
din  us,  indeed,  expressly  affirm*,  that  the 
southern  part  of  Arabia  liein^  composed 
of  *andjr  plains  of  immense  extent,  in 
jonmeying  through  them,  iraveJIers  di- 
rected their  course  &x$  rwvAf»TVVi 
ha  M*?  bears,  in  the  same  manner  as  na- 
vigators guide  their  vessels  at  sea-  Ho*- 
uver  dreary  and  inhospitable  to  travellers 
were  the  vast  deserts  above  mentioned, 
those  wide  and  open  plaiu-S  affording  an 
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extensive  and  uninterrupted  view  of  the 
horizon,  especially  when  taken  from  such 
a  stupendous  elevation  as  the  tower  in 
tjhffittOu,  were  by  tlwse  ancient  astrooo- 
mert  esteemed  the  most  eligible  spots  for 
ioakk*f>ob*ervatiou«. 
'  Hesiod,  the  old  eft  writer  on  husbandry, 
recommends  the  husbandman  to  reap  attd 
plough  by  the  rising  and  setting  of  the 
Pleiades,  and  to  prune  his  vines  by  the 
rising  oi  Arciurus.  In  this  innocent  and 
primitive  practice  they  were  encouraged 
by  the  express  declaration  of  holy  writ, 
that  the  luminaries  of  heaven  were  ap- 
pointed to  them  for  sign,  and  fur  *ea- 
<sons9.  and  for  days  and  far  years9-r-Gen. 
i.  14.  and  happy  would  it  have  been  for 
mankind  had  they  adhered  .to  that  simple 
pcaetiee,  without  a  criminal  deviation,.^- 
to  forbidden  paths.,  They  were, dazzied 
.and  deluded  by  their,*  lustre  and  their 
beaoty  $  and  adored  instead  of  obscryiog. 
They  paid, tU?ir  devotions  tft(ttie.  orb  of 
created  light,  instead  of  the  source  of 
light*  Upyey  prostrated  themselves  before 
tbe;  sun  iu  the  place  of  that  J>iviue  Bejgog, 
who,  as  the  Psalmist  sublimely  expresses 
himself,  m  stfe  , panaf  t,aber?H*c^m 
&uum,  had  placed  bis  throne,, in  ,the  ^, 
PrfaUnxix.  4.  ,     ,,,,,,„  ,.. 

,r\  We  capnot  aJford  room  Tor  more 
quotations  (ram  the  astronomical 

Krt  of  the  work ;  but  must  refer 
&  more  curious  reader  to  the 
book  itself.  Mr.  Maurice  haspre- 
aeptea  his  readers  with  an  engrav- 
ing on  the  same  plate  of  the  Per- 
-sepolitan  characters,  and  those, 
engraved  on  a  Babylonian  brick, 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 
Although  there  is  a  slight  differ- 
<6ttte  in  the  formation  of  some  of 
the  characters,  the 'general  feature 
of  resemblance. is  very  striking. 

Balyionian  Bricks,  and  the  Characters 
'  <  />'     "      ih*crH*4**$hem<. 

The  most  ancient  method  of  writing 
wa*  ou  atone  or  brick,  of  which  the  rar- 
tiest  example  on  record,  if  a  Liu  w  able  to 
be  cited,  may  be  adduced  the  pillars  of 
Seth,  alluded  to  in  a  preceding  page,  the 
oneofferick  and  the  other  of  sioncsairiby 
Joseph  its  to  have  been  erected  before  the  « 
Peiugc,  and  to  have  contained  the  history  ( 
of  axite-dilui'ian  arts  and  sciencea.  How- 
ever disputable  this  account  may  be,  that 
of  the  table  of  atone  on  which  the  deca* 
Totpic  was  written  by  the  firmer  of  the 
Dejty,  and  delivered  to  Moles  tin  Mount 
*  Vj can  admit  Of  no  doubt,  no  toon* than 
brerogtyphlccharactets  in  !be  most 
^  periods,  cnerAved  on  the  marbles 
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of  Egypt,  at  present  so  abundantly  in  our 
possession.  They  remain  to  this  day, 
•arid  will  for  centuries  to  come,  a  lasting 
.proof  of  the  high  advance  hi  the  engrav- 
ing art,  as  well  as  in  chemical  science,  of 
a  nation  who,  at  that  early  |»eriod,  could 
fabricate  instruments  to  cut  them  so  deep 
and  indelibly  on  the  almost  impenetrable 
granite. «  * 

Iu  countries  destitute  of  »tone  like 
Chaldaea,  an  artificial  substance,  day.  in- 
termixed with  reeds  and  indurated  by 
fire,  was  made  use  of  for  the  purpose  of 
inscription.  Of,  this  substance,  formed 
into  square  masses,  covered  with  mystic 
characters,— e|  oath;  0TAiv08— rff  hurnt 
bricks — the  wall*  and  palaces  of  Babylon 
were,  for  the  mont  part,  constructed  ; 
and  we  hate  seen  In  the  accuuuts  of  tra- 
velters  who  hare  v  fitted  these  ruins, 
examined  the  bricks,  and  'observed  those 
reeds  intermingled  with  their  a u bianco, 
how  durable,  through  a  van  succession  of 
ages,  those  brickd,  with  their  i scribed 
characters,  have  remained,  Tht  ir  real 
'meaning,  or  that  of  the  Persepolitsn 
'arrow-hearted  obeli  wal  characters,  and 
the  still  more  complicated  heiragLyphfcs  of 
Egypt',  however  partially  deciphered  by 
the  labours  of  the  learned,  will  now, 
perhaps,  never  he  fathomed  in  their  fait 
extent,  by  the  utmost  mjretiurry  of  man. 
It  is  pruhable,  ho  we  Per,  tliar  those  ol 
Babylon,  at  least,  allude  to  astronomical 
details,  which  we  hare  seen  they  were 
accustomed  to  inscribe  on  bricks;  or  thev 
may  be  a  sort  of  calendar,  whereon  were 
noted  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  prin- 
cipal star*  useful  in  the  concerns  of  hus- 
bandry ;  or,  lastly,  they  may  contain  tbe 
history  of  the  founders  of  those  stupen- 
dous structures.  Impressed  at  once  with 
their  antiquity,  their  number,  and  their 
variety,  for  almost  every  brick  found 
amidst  tlhese  vast  ruiuS  is  inscribed  with 
them,  the  astonished  spectator  is  stagger- 
ed, and  is  for  a  n  omeut  inclined  to 
coalesce  in  opinion  with  Pliny,  who  says, 
L  it  eras  semper  arbii  ror  Assyrias. 

It  was  not,  however,  merely  in  the 
art  of  making  and  burning  bricks  that  the 
Assyrians  excelled  ;  they  adorned  them, 
we  have  seen,  with  various  figures  of  men 
and  animals,  painted  to  resemble  life,  and 
the  colours  were  laid  on  tbe  bricka*- 
£V  »//uus  eti  toTc  wfcjvfloif— in  their 
crude  state,  and  afterwards  burnt  in, 
which;  it  Iras  been  observed,  demonstrates 
.  tluit  they  bad  acquired,  at  that  early  pe- 
riod, the  art  of  enamelling.  Among  *he 
paintings,  Diodorus  informs  us,  was  a 
hunting  match,  in  which  Serairamis  her- 
self was  seen  on  horseback,  pierciug  with 
her  dart  a  panther  ;v  and  near  her  warmer 
husband  Ninus,  iu  the  act  of  fixing  with 
his  spear  to  the  earth  a  furious  Lion,  It 
Viti  fce  remembered,    that    among  the 
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painted  objects  observed  by  M.  Beau- 
champ  on  the  varnished  bricks,  was  the 
figure  of  a  lion.  "  I  found  one  brick,  on 
which  was  a  Lion,  and  ou  others  a  half 
moon  in  relief."  A  statue.f  a  Lion  of 
colohsal  dimensions  was  also  seen  amid 
these  ruius  by  Mr.  Rich  On  the  walls  of 
her  palace,  too,  as  described  by  the  same 
author,  were  colossal  figures  in  bronze — 
X****$  eiKOVa;  -of  Niuus,  the  queen, 
and  the  principal  persons  of  their  court ; 
armies  drawn  up  in  battle  array,  and 
hunting  pieces  in  threat  variety. 

The  worship  of  the  Lion  by  the 
Assyrians,  is  thus  accounted  for 
by  our  author  :— 

The  general  belief  that  pervaded  the 
ancient  world,  and  which  we  find  record- 
ed as  such,  in  the  page  of  Macrobius, 
that,  at  the  creation,  the  sun  rose  in  the 
sign  Leo,  which  was,  therefore,,  consi- 
dered as  his  peculiar  habitation,  was 
doubtless  the  reason,  independent  of  his 
noble  figure,  fortitude,  and  generosity,  of 
the  respect  anciently  paid  to  the  symbolic 
animal,  iu  the  superstitious  ritual  of  Asia. 
It  was  the  sun,  in  the  intense  noon  day 
fervor  of  his  orb,  when  his  beams,  pene- 
trating downwards,  matured  in  their  beds 
all  the  classes  of  vegetation,  and  darting 
to  the  secret  mine,  as  the  Chaldaic  philo- 
sophy taught  them,  imparted  its  lustre  to 
the  diamond,  and  its  glow  to  the  ruby ; 
it  was  this  glorious  beiug  whom  they 
meant  to  adore  in  that  spleudid  asterism. 
It  was  this  lion,  the  zodiacal  lion,  that, 
in  particular,  gave  its  sacred  rites  and  its 
name  to  the  city  of  Leontopolis,  in 
Egypt.  The  Egyptians,  however,  had  an 
additional  reason  for  venerating  the  lion, 
since  it  was  under  that  sign  that  the  inun- 
dation took  place.  An  order  of  priests 
too,  it  will  be  recollected,  who  officiated 
in  the  rites  of  Mitbra,  were  called  Leon- 
tes,  and  the  mysteries  themselves  Leon- 
tica.  The  lion  gave  his  skin  to  the  all- 
subduing  Hercules,  and  to  shew  the  in- 
domitable strength  of  Love,  on  many  of 
the  ancient  gems  Cupid  is  seen  triumph- 
antly riding  on  the  back  of  that  lordly 
Savage.' 

,  Several  reasons  may  be  assigned  for 
their  veneration  of  the  Cow,  if  that  were 
the  symbolical  sculpture  seen  by  M.  Beau- 
cbamp  in  the  mass  of  ruins  at  the  Muje- 
Iibe,  the  ruins  of  the  temple  \  the  proper 
deposit  of  idols.  One  I  have  already 
mentioned ;  their  devotion  to  agriculture, 
which  made  them  worship  her  as  the 
priuciple  of  fecundity.  As  a  symbol  of 
the  moon,  conspicuous  with  the  black 
and  white  spots  upon  her  body,  and  the 
horns  that  decked  her  head,  she  was  par- 
ticularly revered ;  of  that  moon  to  which 
the  Chaldeans  were  led  by  their  astrologi- 
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cal  speculations  to  pay  divine  honors,  ou 
account  of  the  immediate  influence  of 
her  proximate  orb  upon  all  the  vast  circle 
of  animated  nature ;  and,  in.  particular, 
her  power  of  raising  the  winds  and  tides* 
so  often  fatal  to  navigation  in  the  infancy 
of  the  science.  As  being  a  female,  too, 
she  was  the  more  appropriate  symbol 
of  that  dm  luna,  who  was  the  great 
female  divinity  of  the  ancient  world, 
worshipped,  as  was  before  observed, 
under  such  a  variety  of  names,  the 
Dea  Syria,  Venus,  Urania,  \starte,  &e. 
By  the  last  appellatiou  she  seems  to 
have  been  particularly  known  aud  honor- 
ed among  the  Jews,  who  are  accused,  by 
the  prophets,  of  sacrificing  to  the  .Queen 
of  Meaneu  ou  the  mawttaine,  of  mating 
sacred  cmhe*>  and  pourmg  out  drink-of- 
feriugs  to  her,  Jeremiafe,  7,18.  Howe- 
ver, that  faithless  and  backsliding  race 
did  not  step  here ;  for,  in  another  part 
of  scripture,  they  are  expressly  said  to 
have  burnt  incense  unto  Baal,  to  the  sun, 
aud  to  She  moan,  aud  to  the  Mazaloth, 
and  to  ail  ths  host  of  heaven,  2  Kings, 
xxiiL5. 

If,  however,  as  I  suspect,  the  sculptur- 
ed animal  observed  l>y  Mr.  Rich,  amid 
these  rnins,  was  the  male  of  the  bovine 
species,  it  will  be  far  from  difficult  to  as- 
sign a  teason  for  the  worship  of  that  fa- 
mous asterism,  or,  at  least,  of  the  ant- 
ma4  that  gave  name  to  it ;  for  when  ""the 
Jhtll  with  his  horns  opened  the  vernal 
year,'*  as  W,\v%\\  expresses  himself,  or,  in 
other  words,  when  the  first  of  May  ar- 
rired,  over  which  month  the  bull  pre- 
sides, then  commenced  over  the  whole 
eastern  world,  the  genial  season  of  love 

and   festive   sport All    natious 

seem  anciently  to  have  vied  with  each 
other  in  celebrating  the  blissful  epoch, 
when  laugh  ingna/ture  renewed  her  charms ; 
and-  the  moment  the  sun  entered  the  sign 
Taurus,  were  displayed  the  signals  of 
triumph  and  the  incentives  of  passion. 
Proofs  of  the  universal  festivity  indulged 
at  that  season,  are  to  be  found  in  the  re- 
cords and  customs  of  people  otherwise 
the  most  opposite  in  manners  and  the 
most  remote  in  situation ;  and  I  cannot 
avoid  considering  the  circumstance  as  a 
strong  additional  argument  that  mankind 
originally  descended  from  one  great  fami- 
ly, and  proceeded  to  the  several  regions 
in  which  they  fiually  settled,  from  one 
common  and  central  spot.  A  striking 
memorial  of  this  fact,  that  is,  of  the  year 
opening  with  the  sun  in  the  first  degree 
of  Taurus,  aud  the  rural  sports  and  pas- 
times consequent,  anciently  prevailing  in 
the  Asiatic  world,  have  descended  down 
to  our  own  age  and  country  in  the  festive 
observance  of  our  own  joyous  May-day/' 
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ed  that  the  court  of. proprietors  would 
have  elected,  the  directors  to  the  posts 
which  theyJield,  if  they  thought  that  they 
would  have  kept  back  their  papers  ?    For 
one,   he  (Mr.  L.)    would   say  that  fie 
thought  if  any  one  of  the  court  of  di- 
rectors conceived  that  the  body  to  which 
be  belonged  was  to  become  a  court  of 
secrecy  he  (Mr.  L.)  should  have  said,  "  I 
have  voted  for  you  now,  but  I  will  not 
vote  for  you  again."    He  would  ask  the 
court  of  proprietors  what  sort  of  charac- 
ters would  their  constituents  give  them, 
when  they  saw  in  the  public  newspapers 
an  account  of  their  proceedings  on  this 
•occasion  ?    What  sort  of  idea  would  they 
kave  of  their  justice  when  they  read  in 
the    first  day  of  this  debate  that  one 
of  the  directors  expressly  declared  that 
the  court  of  directors  would  set  their 
faces  against  inquiry  ?     And  that  they 
would  refuse  all  investigation  upon  this 
subject?    What  was  the  argument  used 
on  that,  occasion  ?      Why  it  was  this : 
','  We  won't  gi? e  you  the  smallest  infor- 
mation.   We  will  not  suffer  this  inquiry 
to  be. gone  into.    We  stand  upon-  such 
high  ground  that  we  set  you  at  defiance. 
We  will  not  grant  you  an  inquiry ;  be- 
cause if  we  say  it  is  unnecessary  the  world 
wiU  believe  us.    To  attempt  to  question 
our  character  is  like  breathing  upon  high- 
ly polished  steel.    The  more  you  breathe 
upon  it  the  more  the  breath  will  disappear, 
we  therefore  stand  upon  our  high  charac- 
ter :  and  therefore  the  more  you  breathe, 
upon  the  reputation  of  the  college  the 
more  you  will  raise  it  in  the  estimation  of 
the  world."    Surely  such  a  confession  as 
this  never  was  more  impolitic  under  such 
circumstauces  ;  because  in  the  estimation 
of  every  man  it  must  operate  as  the  most 
convincing  evidence  against  themselves. 
When  this  investigation  was  at  first  pro- 
posed the  directors  declared  themselves 
ready  to  listen  to  every  tiling  that  could 
be  said  upon  the  subject.    Some  of  them 
stepped  forth  courting  inquiry,  and  ex- 
pressing their  willingness  to  give  every  in- 
formation upon  the  subject.    But  never 
was  he  (Mr.  L.)  more  surprized  than  to 
see  those  very  gentlemen  who  seemed  to 
be  anxious  for  inquiry — nay/  to  insist 
upon  it,  as  the  only  means  of  satisfying 
the  demands  of  justice,  giving  their  vote 
against   inquiry—thereby  belying    their 
own  words,  and  contradicting  themselves. 
tVhy  what  did  this  mode  of  acting  prove  ? 
It  proved  to  demonstration  that  there  was 
something  in  the  papers  which  they  were 
afraid  of  meeting.     This  he    (Mr.  L.) 
really  believed  to  be   the  fact;  for  he 
liew  very  well  that  something  would  be 
found  in  them  not  very  palatable  to  the 
disordered  ears  of  the  directors.   His  hon. 
and  learned  friend  had  alluded  to  one  of 
the  secrets  in  the  papers,  which  even  the 
hon.  ex-dlcector  could  not  deny— a  secret 
'  Asiatic  Jwrn<—T8o.  20. 
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which  he  (Mr.  L.)  meant  to  have  brought 
forward  as  one  of  the  charges  against  the 
court  of  directors — namely  the  restora- 
tion of  the  five  young  men  expelled  from 
the  college,  but  who  in  less  than  a  year 
afterwards  were  seut  to  India ;  and  he 
(Mr.  L.)  believed  that  at  this  moment  two 
of  them  were  in  higher  situations  than 
they  possibly  could  have  been,  had  they 
gone  out  in  the  regular  way.  At  least  so. 
he  was  told,  and  if  he  was  misinformed 
it  was  in  the  power  of  the  directors  to  set 
him  right.  But  certainly  he  understood 
that  one,  if  not  two,  of  those  young  men 
made  a  very  lucky  hit  in  leaving  the  col- 
lege ;  for  it  so  happened  that  in  less  than 
three  quarters  of  a  year  afterwards  they- 
crept  into  better  Situations,  than  they 
could  have  done,  had  tliey  behaved  ever  so 
well  in  the  college  from  ^whence  they  weres 
expelled.  Was  this  the  way  to  preserve 
the  morals  of  the  college — was  this  the 
way  to  correct  its  irregularities  ?  Did 
the  directors  hope  to  govern  this  turbulent 
institution  by  promoting  the  ringleaders 
of  riot  and  rebellion  to  those  places  of 
trust  and  honour  which  were  the  just  re- 
ward of  modest  merit  ?  Was  any  thing 
more  absurd  and  unjust  than  this  course 
oi  conduct  ?  Every  man  must  know  that 
such  ill-bestowed  bounty  only  made  the 
young  men  more  insolent  and  overbear- 
ing. As  a  proof  of  this,  he  believed  there 
had  been  one,  if  not  two,  very  serious 
insurrections  in  the  college  since ;  and  he 
would  ask  whether  those  insurrections 
were  not  encouraged,  and  he  might  say, 
produced  by  the  success  of  those  five  young 
men — who  were  not  only  received  back 
into  the  bosom  of  the  Company  but  sent 
out  to  India,  with  rewards  and  honours, 
after  the  mark  of  expulsion  Jiad  been  set 
upon  them  ?  But  he  (Mr.  L.)  was  never 
more  surprised  /than  when  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend  undeceived  the  court,  in 
the  idea  with  which  some  of  them  bad 
gone  away,  that  Lord  Minto  had  approv- 
ed the  college  and  admired  its  progress-. 
Undoubtedly  he  (Mr.  L.)  should  have  gone 
away  with  the  idea,  not  only  of  his  hav- 
ing approved  of  it,  but  that  he  thought 
some  of  the  cleverest  young  men  had 
come  from  the  college ;  but  good  God  ! 
how  different  was  this  from  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend's  account  of  the  very 
same  document !  This  not  only  shewed 
how  necessary  it  was  to  read  the  whole 
of  a  paper,  and  not  to  garble  it,  (which  he 
was  sorry  to  say  some  gentlemen  in  this 
court  were  too  apt  to  do)  but  it  proved 
how  necessary  it  was  also  to  avoid  garb- 
ling an  argument  arising  from  such 
paper.  Such  conduct  always  led  to  confu- 
sion,sophistry,and  an  immeasurable  waste 
of  time.  How  much  better  was  it  to 
meet  the  question  fairly, — and  hear  aU 
that  could  be  said  upon  the  subject,  be- 
fore a  determined  opmion  was  formed. 
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His  maxim  always  was  to  hear  every  thing 
on  both  sides  with  candour,  and  judge 
for  himself  of  the  soundness  of  the  argu- 
ments he  had  heard.  He  could  not  give 
a  better  proof  of  his  candour,  than  the 
attention  he  had  bestowed  to  every  thing 
suggested  from  the  other  side  of  the  bar. 
Those  hon.  gentlemen  wbuld  acknowledge 
that  he  had  always  supported  them  when- 
ever he  thought  they  did  right;— he  had 
voted  for  them  on  ten  or  twelve  occasions, 
and  against  them  perhaps  as  often.  There- 
fore having  said  this,  he  hoped  they  would 
give  him  credit  for  not  being  an  opposer 
of  men,  but  of  measures :  but  that  can- 
dour which  he  shewed  them  he  hoped 
they  would  shew  to  him. 

Now,  what  would  be  the  result  of  all 
this  debating  in  this  house  ?  He  would 
tell  the  court  what  the  result  would  be ; 
it  would  be  thisVthat  the  affturs  of  the 
college  and  those  of  India  would  be  found 
to  be  so  ill  managed,  that  unless  some 
serious  effort  at  amendment  toot  place, 
ruin  must  speedily  follow.  He  confessed 
he  had  read  a  good  deal  of  sophistry  in 
the  shape  of  argument,  but,  what  was 
still  worse,  he  had  heard  more  sophistry 
without  even  the  colour  of  argument. 
Never  did  he  hear  such  Cambridge  warm 
water  stuff  as  had  fallen  from  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  hear  him  (Mr. 
Freshfield).  There  was,  however,  one 
circumstance  iti  favour  of  that  gentle- 
man's speech  which  deserved  considera- 
tion, namely,  ft  was  unanswerable  ;  and 
that  for  a  very  obvious  reason,  there  Was 
nothing  in  it  to  answer ;  it  was  totally 
destitute  even  of  the  ghost  of  an  argu- 
ment. The  hon.  gentleman  might  tri- 
umph in  being  unanswerable,  but  he 
really  did  not  advance  the  cause  be  had 
taken  up  one  single  jot ;  and  probably  it 
would  have  been  much  better  for  the  di- 
rectors, if  the  hon.  gentleman  had  not 
spoken  at  all.  He  (Mr.  L.)  was  as  much 
surprized  at  his  speech,  as  with  that  of 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend  ;  for  he  must 
own,  that  little  did  he  expect  that  his 
hon.  and  learned  friend  could  have  given 
such  facts  as  he  did ;  not  one  act  of  the 
college,  from  its  beginning  down  to  the 
latest  moment,  which  was  of  any  impor- 
tance, but  was  brought  by  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend  under  the  review  of  the 
court ;  and  in  the  course  of  that  detail, 
he  had  given  the  most  damning  proofs  Of 
the  deplorable  state  of  the  institution. 
The  directors  might  see,  however,  that 
if  they  dammed  up  the  course  of  truth  ; 
if  they  had  stopt  up  the  floodgates  of 
justice,  and  stemmed  the  torrent  of  in- 
quiry so  long,  it  had  at  last  broke  out  at 
the  cheeks.  And  what  would  be  the 
consequence,  if  they  were  to  dam  up  his 
(Mr.  L.'s)  speeches  in  that  court,  as  they 
had  attempted  to  do  ?  Why  he  should 
write  t  That  would  be  the  consequence. 
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Li  laugh).  So  he  would  rather  advise? 
the  court  to  hear  him  with  patience ;  but 
Be  did  not  think  his  speeches  would  6pe- 
Htt  ^  any  more  upon  the  directors  wan' 
those  6f  his  hon.  and  learned  friend.  Ne- 
ver did  any  thing  come  before  this  court 
Jo  plain  and  so  simple  as  the  case  before 
them  ;  but  the  very  clearness  and  plain- 
ness of  it,  like  the  brightness  of  the  sun, 
confounded  and  daz2led  rather  than  con- 
vinced. Had  they  been  conscious  of  the! 
purity  of  their  course,  they  would,  Ske 
the  eagle,  have  beheld  the  splendor  of 
the  sun  with  a  steady  eye ;  bdt  here,  the 
moment  the  sun  of  truth  shined  forth, 
their  eyes  became  dazzled,  and  they 
shrunk  from  the  contest.  As  a  proof  of 
this,  they  were  bound,  in  the  firs*  in- 
stance, to  admit  the  truth  of  the  evidence 
brought  forward  by  his  hon.  friend,  but 
they  dare  not  meet  the  inquiry.  Wifli 
what  satisfaction  and  applause,  however^ 
did  they  listen  to  those  Who  advocated* 
their  cause!  but,  on  the  other  Band,  how 
discontented  and  anxious  "were  they  in 
listening  to  those  who  moved  for  tfte.hri 
qriiry !  He  (Mr.  L.)  would  fell  the  court 
a  proof  of  this :  never  did  he  see  such  4 
change  of  muscles  in  the  fares  of  those 
hon.  gentlemen,  as  when  an  advoca'te  fb* 
inquiry  ceastd  to  .>peak,  and  an  oppose? 
of  it  began ;  lie  saw  a  remarkable  instance 
of  this  when  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man (Mr.  R.  Grant)  spoke  so  well  upon 
the  subject;  their  coins  were  then4  so 
smooth  and  so  Short,  that  a  barber  Would 
have  lowered  his  price  for  the  Job  of  a 
shave ;  their  faces  were  covered  with 
smiles,  and  they  looked  so  calm  and  fcla'- 
cid,  that  one  would  have  thought  their 
were  conscious  of  victory ;  but  when  hft 
hon.  friend  Mr.  Hunie  rose  to  speak,  tie; 
(Mr.  L.)  fancied  he  heard  them  cry  but 
with  one  voice,  "the  cause  Is  lost  V 

Here  he  must  take  occasion  to  vindicate 
his  worthy  friend  (Mr.  Hume)  from  the 
imputation  of  having  intended  to  ridicule 
public  worship ;  if  his  woi  thy  friend  Hail 
said  any  thing  upon  this  subject  which 
could  give  offence  in  this  point  of  view, 
It  could  only  have  been  hi  the  warmth  of 
the  debate.  He  had  so  great  a  regbra  for 
his  worthy  friend,  that  he  would  not 
have  it  said  that  he  had  thrown  a  shade 
of  ridicule  on  the  young  men's  arterididr 
the  morning  prayers ;  his  hon.  friend 
meant  to  do  no  such  tfefag,  nor  dM  he  in 
fact  say  any  thing  td  bear  out  such  ah  im- 
putation. It  was  necessary  to  say  thfs  ifc 
his  worthy  friend's  vindfcatioi ,  because 
without  explanation,  knowing  that  the 
advocates  of  the  college  could  not  attack 
hhn  by  argument,  it  was  very  probable 
that  those  now  cut  down  by  the  force 
of  hit"  Speech  would  triumpnahtty  Say, 
"  what  attention  rah  we  pay  to  a  man 
"  who  attacks  religion  ?  what  attention 
**  can  we  pay  to  a  man  who,  after  attack- 
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'  jug  the  rdigipus  institutions  of  his 
€t  country,  and  after  arg^ug  that  relir 
<l  gious  instruction  13  an  essential  basis 
*V  of  a  goodmoral  character,  can  publicly 
*'  deny  his  .pwn  assertion,  by  .calling  an 
*'  a^ntion  to  morning  prayer  '  ridjcu- 
"  '  lous  ?'  "  He  hoped,  therefore,  that 
Ills  honorable  friend  would  excuse  him 
for  $his  observation  on  his  behalf,  know- 
ing what  handle  might  be  made  of  the 
tallest  lapse  by  the  enemies  of  inquiry. 
An  attempt  has  been  made  to  throw  out 
$n  invidious  observation  against  his  hop. 
friend,  by  alluding  to  the  sentiments  of 
.i^eyhistqrian  Hume  upon  matters  of  reli- 
gion ;  now,  in  one  point  of  view,  he 
thought  the  comparison  between  David 
JHumeaiid  h's  hon.  friend  was  a  just  com- 
pliment to  the  latter ;  ,the  historian  was 
•an  afcle  and  acute  writer,  and  had  done 
more  for  philosophy  than  any  other  wri- 
ter ,  in  the  English  .language ;  and,  like 
bis  worthy  friend,  he  was  a  most  faithful 
historian  ;  no  man  was  more  unbiassed 
a&4  unprejudiced  in  the  facts  which  he 
undertook  to  detail :  so  was  his  worthy 
friend,  jwho  bad  given  the  court  a  most 
"Jumipous,  accurate,  and  unprejudiced 
thj$tory  of  Hertford  college;  and  what- 
«W  his  worthy  friend  had  said  upon  the; 
subject  of  religious  worship,  it  was  nqt 
lor  the  purpose  of  attacking  religion  it- 
*etf,  but  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  truth. 
.*fchia  was  the  great  object  of  his  worthy 
{friend;  and  he  could  only  say  for  hi m- 
self,  that  whenever  he  got  up  to  defend 
any  cause,  important  or  unimportant,  he 
wished  to  do  it  without  sophistry,  with- 
out blinking  the  argument,  and  without 
feArching  after  the  means  of  smothering 
the  real  truth,  of  the  case.  Any  man  who 
deviated  from  this  line  pf  duty,  really  de- 
served the  iron  bed  of  Procrustes.  If  the 
truth  would  not  bear  him  out,  why  then 
(i)e  would  sit  down* 

,There  were  one  or  two  other  circuni- 
jsjances  which  he  could  not  forbear  men- 
tjpniug;  it  had  been  said  by  the  advocates 
if.  the  college,  "  why  4°  you  now  wish 
"  to  disturb  the  enter  of  things?  every 
"  thjng  is  at  rest,  and  peace  is  restored." 
t|T))e  *ftte  of  the  college  so  described  re- 
jmjjttjed  him  of  a  speech  of  a  Scythian  to 
^e^auder  the  Great j  after  describing  the 
t«Jevastations  of  the  cpnquerqr,  and  t^e 
destruction  of  the  popple  by  jthe  sword, 
rtws^cytfoian  concluded  by  saying,  "when 
/**  you, mainour  country  a  desert,  yon 
".pajjl  that  peace  i"  so,  when  the.direc- 
.tprsmade  a. desert  of  Hertford  college, 
they. called  that  peace  and  quietness. 
,#ut.fceaoe  was  really  not  reserved  for  the 
allege.;  &r  it  was  a  singular  fact,  that 
*t  thKmQiosnt  >here  were  no  less  than 
.4fiW  Jfouag  men  set  over, every  six,  for 
tbe^jMpajpse^of  guarding  them.  What 
4idl  JjjEjjro  ve  r  wiry  it  proved  that  the 
collet  .was  jnv*ucha^aje,  that  if  pre- 


cautionary measures  of  this  kind  were  not 
taken,  ifie  college  was  every  hour  in  dan- 
ger of  insurrection  and  tumult.  The  court 
had  seen  already  what  happened  in  the 
college ;  they  had  seen  that  such  was  the 
state  of  riot  and  disorder,  that  the  young 
men  had  pulled. .down  two  staircases, 
and  armed  themselves  with  the  iron  bal- 
lustrades,  threatening  destruction  to  eve- 
ry man  who  opposed  them  ;  they  bad 
heard,  from  the  college  reports,  that  so 
far  from  peace  being  restored,  or,  at 
least,  the  disposition  to  mischief  being 
eradicated,  that  it  was  found  necessary 
to  se^t  two  guards  over  each  of  the  young 
men  who  were  suspected.  Why,  what  did 
this  prove  ?  Why  it  proved  that  the  college 
was  every  moment  in  danger  of  explosion. 
It  proved  that  the  smoke*-  wJiich  issued 
from  the  crater  portended  mother  con- 
vulsion of  fiK'  jjiounLiiii.  The  crater 
mi^ht  be  stopped  up,  and  a  seeming  calm  . 
might  be  restored  ;  but  every  man  knew,  - 
from  philosophical  principles,  that  in  pro- 
portion to  the  force  of  that  resi stance  was 
the  auring  of  elasticity ;  the  peace  which 
way  talked  of  was  only  sewed  by  bars 
and  Mi*,  and  the  vigilance  of  centinels. 
There  were  twenty-four  chambers  con- 
taining each  six  young  men,  and  a  guard 
of  seven  centinels  were  placed  over  each 
chamber,  and  yet  this  was  what  was 
called  peace.  It  might  as  well  be  said 
that  Newgate  was  in  a.  state  of  peace,  for 
the  college  was  regulated  upon  the  same 
principles ;  the  keeper  pf  Newgate  might 
say,  with  just  as  much  propriety,  I  have 
the  most  peaceable,  orderly,  wejl  disposed 
men  iu  the  world  under  my  care,  for  I 
have  double  ironed  every  oner  pf  them. 
tJpon  this  principle  was  the  peace  and 
good  order  of  the  college  kept  up  :  but 
would  any  man  say  that  bolts  and  bars 
changed  the  disposition  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Newgate  ?  Was  tlie  pey-L-eable  dispo- 
sition wuicb  they  shewed  under  shackles 
and  manacles,  to  be  built  upon  as  a  com- 
plete  change  in  their  native  inclinations-? 
But  the  court  were  told  that  the  students 
at  Hertford  college  were  completely 
changed*  How? — Why  by  double  iron- 
ing thcra  1  That  was  the  change  of  dis- 
position. But  what  would  they  do  if  the 
double  irons  were  taken  off?  Why,,  they 
would  instantly  break  out  attain.  He 
was  really  astonished  at  the  absurdity  of 
what  he  heard  upon  this  subject.  Jt 
might  as  well  be  said  that  the  French 
prisoners  confined  in  England,  during  the 
late  war,  were  a  very  peaceable,  well 
disposed  people-  But  was  it  not  noto- 
rious that  they  broke  out  in  arms  the  mo- 
niEut  they  got  hack  to  their  own  country  ? 
He  had  uq  doubt  that,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, the  students  at  Hertford  college 
would  break  out  the  moment  their  re- 
straints were  removed*  Who  were  the 
persons  that  were  ther*  now  ?    Why  Ihey 
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were  ail  young  men  who  were  engaged  in 
the  late  tumults.  It  was  evident  that  they 
could  only  he  governed  hy  a  competent 
dominating  power.  And  so  long  as  the 
directors  set  guards  over  them  stronger 
than  themselves,  they  would  be  peaceable 
and  well  disposed.  But  surely  the  dispo- 
sition to  riot  and  mischief  still  remained 
in  the  heart  of  the  college— and  yet  this 
was  the  institution  which  called  for  the 
high  encomiums  of  its  advocates ;  really, 
he  could  not  comprehend  the  wisdom  of 
such  an  institution — to  him  it  appeared  a 
complete  non-descrfpt :  and  if  the  court 
of  directors  could  not  make  head  or  tail 
of  his  speech,  he  assured  them  he  could 
not  make  head  or  tail  of  their  college ;  it 
was  an  Incomprehensible  jumble  of  incon- 
gruity. The  argument,  therefore,  of 
peace  being  restored  was  quite  fallacious, 
when  the  court  looked  to  the  means  taken 
to  make  it  secure  ;  it  was  only  necessary 
to  look  at  the  college  itself  to  prove  the 
fallacy  of  the  argument :  and  yet  the  di- 
rectors with  one  voice  cried  out,  "  why 
"  do  you  bring  forward  this  inquiry  ? 
**  why  do  you  talk  of  inquiry?  when 
'•  every  thing  in  the  college  is  restored  to 
"  a  perfect  state  of  tranquillity?  your 
•c  demand  for  inquiry  is  foolish  and  vexa- 
*'  tious ;  you  propose  it  for  ths  express 
**  purpose  of  shewing  a  spirit  of  opposf- 
*'  tion ;  and,  so  far  from  wishing  to  ob- 
**  tain  a  real  and  substantial  inquiry,  «or 
"  coming  at  the  justice  of  the  case,  you 
*'  have  some  private  spleen  of  your  own 
**  to  indulge ;  because  if  you  brought  this 
**  case  forward  when  there  were  any 
*'  overt  acts  of  violence  committed,  We 
"  should  have  listened  with  attention  to 
•*  the  proposal  for  an  inquiry.  Why  did 
*'  you  not  bring  it  forward  then  ?  "  This 
question  was  easily  answered,  the  rea- 
son why  the  "inquiry  was  not  brought 
forward  then,  was  because  every  thing 
respecting  the  college  was  kept  secret. 
All  the  overt  acts,  with  respect  to 
which  the  inquiry  was  now  proposed, 
were  kept  in  the  dark.  How  then  could 
the  proprietors  move  for  an  inquiry  into 
circumstances  which  they  did  not  know? 
The  directors,  therefore,  f  n  this  instance, 
were  like  the  woodman  in  the  fable  of 
the  satyr— they  blew  hot  and  cold  in  the 
same  breath.  Now,  no  reasonable  mam 
could  deny  that  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend  had  adhered  *o  the  plain  language 
of  truth,  and  that  he  bad  steered  dear  Of 
prejudice  and  partiality.  He  was  sorry 
to  say,  however,  that  on  the  other  hand 
the  directors  had  met  hi*  hon.  friend  with 
prejudice  and  something  like  a  splenetic 
feeling.  He  confessed  that  be  did  ex- 
pect the  case  would  have  been  received  in 
a  very  different  way,  after  the  tone  and 
manner  at  first  assumed  by  the  advocates 
of  the  college.  For  Ms  part,  he  had  en- 
deavoured to  imitate  the  example  of  his 
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learned  friend  in  a  plain  and  unprejudiced 
course  of  argument.  This  was  t too  word* 
for  himself  and  one  for  his  friend.— ( Cry 
of  question  !  question  /)— He  should  not 
be  put  down  as  he  had  been  heretofore, 
to-day  he  had  made  a  resolution  to  stick 
close  to  the  point,  and  he  appealed  to  the 
court  whether  he  bad  not  kept  his  word ; 
he  was  determined  to  stick  dose  to  the 
skirts  of  the  directors,  and  he  believed  on 
this  occasion  he  had  stuck  close  to  them  5 
it  was  fit  that  the  directors  should  listen 
to  the  reasonable  demands  of  their  consti- 
tuents :  and  whenever  they  acted  right 
they  might  build  upon  his  support ;  though 
they  had  abused  him  on  a  variety  of  occa- 
sions he  should  not  be  discouraged  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duty  ;  he  would  follow 
the  Christian  doctrine :  for  when  they  bit 
him  upon  one  cheek  he  would  turn  the 
other ;  whenever  he  found  them  in  tte 
right  he  would  always  support  them 
through  thick  and  thin— he  was  never 
prejudiced  against  them  in  any  case, 
though  they  might  be  prejudiced  against 
him;  they  might  not  think  him  their 
friend,  and  they  might  endeavour  to  pet 
him  down ;  but  still  he  would  always  sup- 
"port  them  when  they  were  in  the  right, 
^because  truth  was  eternal  and  unchange- 
able ;  prejudice  never  -should  bKed  his 
-eyes  in  estimating  the  conduct  of  any 
man ;  and,  therefore,  whenever  he  found 
their  conduct  to  be  honorable  and  pro- 
per, he  should  always  support  them  with 
his  life ;  but,  on  the  other  hand;  if  he 
found  them  tripping*  he  should  tell  them 
in  a  manly  and  candid  manner  to  their 
faces  that  he  disapproved  thdr  conduct, 
for  it  never  should  be  said  of  him,  that 
he  uttered  that  behind  a  man's  back 
which  he.  was  ashamed  to  say  to  his  face. 
He  should  not  trespass  much  longer  upon 
the  time  of  the  court;  although  there 
were  still  several  arguments  which  might 
be  urged  in  support  of  the  question ;  but 
he  did  not  think  that  long  speeches  teneV 
ed  to  throw  much  light  upon  a  subject 
which  was  already  as  dear  as  the  noon- 
day; he  entertained  a  hope  that  the  di- 
rectors would  feel  it  their  interest  as  well 
as  their  duty,  to  come  to  a  condusion 
upon  this  question,  which  would  be  satis- 
factory to  the  general  body  of  the  proprie- 
tors, as  wdl  as  beneficial  to  the  college-; 
above  all  things  he  begged  to  recommend, 
amongst  *fee  ether  improvements  suggest- 
ed: for  that  institution,  that  the  directors 
would  order  the  publication  of  a  new 
English  dletftstery,  in  order  that  the  pro- 
prietors and  the  world,  might  understand 
the  tree  meaning  ef  the  words  introduced 
•Into  this  discussion  $  'for  instance,  he 
would  have  the  directors'  meaning  of  the 
Word  "p*se*"  introduced,  and  he  would 
have  it  said  that  eswes,  according  to  the 
BasMndia  Company's  definition,,  meant « 
state  of  warfare  kept  down  by  a  state  of 
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force  and  coercion,  for  such  he  took  to  he 
the  peace  now  preserved  at  Hertford  col- 
lege. It  was  not  that  calm  placid  state  of 
things  arising  from  the  conviction  of  fault, 
but  from  a  resolution  to  return  to  a  state 
of  violence  and  outrage,  when  the  present 
restraints  were' taken  off ;  hut  to  come  to 
the  point,  he  hoped  the  directors  would 
not  only  have  a  test  to  decide  upon  the 
merits  of  the  students  when  they  left  the 
■college,  hut  that  they  would  establish  a 
rule,  by  which  some  selection  should  be 
•made,  in  admitting  young  men  to  receive 
their  education  at  the  institution ;  for  the 
chief  objection  he  relied  upon  was  that 
young  men  of  all  descriptions  were  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  college,  without  any 
reference  whatever  to  their  qualifications 
Nt  the  East-India  service ;  but  this  fault 
•was  carried  stiU  further:  because  young 
Men  were  sent  out  to  India  of  all  descrip- 
tions, whether  qualified  or  not,  whether 
-with  mind  or  without  mind.  How  was 
it  possible  that  the  Company's  affairs 
could  he  properly  administered? — how 
eeuld  the  laws  and  constitution  of  Eng- 
land be  preserved  in  India,  if  they  were 
entrusted  to  such  hands  ?y  If  young  men 
were  received  without  test,  and  seut  out 
without  test,  what  security  had  they  for 
the  due?  government  of  ibeir  territorial 
^possessions.  It  was  this  crying  evil  that 
made  this  college  a  disgrace  to  the  Com- 
•paoy,  and  how  could  it  be  otherwise,  if 
it  was  open  to  the  admission  of  every 
young -man,  provided  lie  had  influence 
enough  to  procure  an  appointment  in  In- 
4ia?  And  here  he  (Mr.  L.)  could  not 
but  admire  the  candour  of .  those  parents, 
who  had  confidence  enough  in  the  college 
to  send,  their  children  there  to  receive 
their  education  5  but,  at  the  same  time, 
they  must  know  they  were  acting  against 
their  own  interest  in  so  doing.  The 
•court  of  directors,  however,  must  be 
convinced,  after  all  they  heard  upon  this 
subject,  that  inquiry  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  the  honor  and  character  of 
the  India  Company,  and  in  the  confident 
hope,  that  theyjwould  not  shut  their  ears 
to  the  voice  of  reason  and  truth,  he 
eheuM  conclude  by  voting  in  favour  of  a 
motion,  with  which  the  best  interests  of 
the  Company  were  identified*  • 

Mr.  Dixon  rose  and  aaid,  that  long 
as  be  had  teen  experienced  in  the  world, 
and  much  as  he  had  mixed  with  it,  he 
never  was  witness  in  his  life  to  so  length- 
ened a  consideration  of  one  of  the  plainest 
question  that  ever  was  submitted  to  hu- 
man judgment ;  the  question  appeared 
to  him  to  lie  in  the  narrowest  compass  ; 
and,  i  in .  his  opinion,  it  might  have  been 
contained  in  the  shell  of  the  smallest  nut 
♦batterer  grew*  r  When  he  seconded  the 
motion,  of  his  hon.  and  learned  friend,  if 
hobad>  thought  there.had  been  anything 
4>f  crimination  or  accusation  contained  in 
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it,  he  should  have  been  the  last-  man  to 
lend  his  aid  to  anything  of  that  kind.       t 

A  Proprietor  interposed,  and  said,  that 
the  hon.  gentleman  had  already  delivered 
his  sentiments  upon  .the  subject :  and  al- 
though he  should  be  happy  to  heat  the 
boh.  gentleman  again,  yet.  the  order  of 
the  proceedings  would. not  permit  him  to 
deliver  a  second  speech.         .  > 

Mr.  Dixon  said  it  was  true  that  he  had 
seconded  the  motion,  but  it  would  be  rev 
collected  that '  he  reserved  to  himself  the 
opportunity  of  addressing  the  court  upon 
the  merits  of  the  question.  He  now  ex- 
pressed a  confident  hope  that  the  question 
would  be  carried  without  a  ballot  As 
every  person  had  now  heard  out  the 
charges  preferred  against  the  college,  it 
must  he  the  opinion  of  the  whole  court, 
that  the  persons  immediately  connected 
with  the  college  were  the  most  unfit,  to 
decide  upon  their  merits.  Undoubtedly, 
there  was  a  shorter  course  which  might 
have  been  pursued  than  that  adopted  by 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend.  Namely, 
that  of- bringing  the  subject  under  the 
consideration  of  Parliament.  But  his 
hon.  and  learned  frieud,  with  that  can- 
dour and  justice  which  distinguished  his 
conduct  throughout  this  proceeding,  had 
preferred  submitting  the  case  to.  the  no- 
tice of  those  persons  who  held  high  and 
responsible  situations  in  the  Company,  in 
order  that  it  might  knot  be  said  by  this 
court  that  those  who  sought  inquiry  into 
abuse  had  gone  about,  by  indirect  means, 
to  attain  their  object.  It  however  bad 
been  asserted  by  a  person  connected  with 
the  college,  that  if  the  question  were  to  be 
decided  by  the  court  of  proprietors,  there 
would  be  very  little  likelihood  of  justice 
being  done  to  the  college,  or.  to  those  per- 
sons interested  in  its  welfare.  Now,  the 
person  who  made  that  assertion  was  in 
the  first  place,  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  the  case  was  intended  to  be  submit- 
ted to  the  decision  of  the  proprietor*: 
and  in  the  second,  he  was  equally  mis- 
taken as.  to  the  sentiments  and  views  of 
the  court.  The  question  was  not  whe- 
ther the  case  was  to  be. submitted  to  the 
court  of  proprietors,  but  the  proposition 
was  whether,  the  court  of  directors  would 
be  pleased  to  do— what?  To  inquire 
whether  this  establishment  had  answered 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended,  or 
no?.  Could  there  be  greater  deference 
shewn  to  any  body  of  men  than  that  ma- 
nifested to  the  directors  in  this  proposi- 
tion ?  Nothing,  in  his  opinion,  could 
exceed  it:  and  undoubtedly,  there  cou\d 
not  be  a  more  serious  subject  of  inquiry 
submitted  to  any  tribunal.  And  whether 
it  was  brought  forward  immediately' 
through  the  directors/  or  at  the  instance 
of  the*  court  of , proprietors,' :  it,  was  a 
question  that  could  "not  fail  to  excite  the 
notice  of  every  man  who  wished  well  v 
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she  East-India  Company  •  and,  for  bis 
own  ^art  h*,was«qnite<sattftie4>ihat  whe- 
ther the  option  passed  tOrday,  or  a 
week,  or  <a.  mouth  ,hence,  ,an  inquiry 
must  be  ovule,  a*  ail  events,  into  the 
state  of  ^.mstifution, 
.  it  'was  his  intention  no*  to  have  said  a 
•u^le.word»  ner.tohave  given  hia  own 
opinion 'as  to  the  merits  or  ik merits  of 
the  establishment,  except  so  far  as  regard- 
ed particular  circuits taiicea.  He  certainly 
bad  well  considered  the  subject;  and  he 
must  say,  as  owe  of  his  leading  objc^tiin]^ 
to  the  institution,  that  be  did  not  like 
that  complete  monopoly  which  went  to 
the  cm  t'ii  1  of  saying  that  no  person 
should  go  out  hi  the  East-  India  Compa- 
ny's civil  service,  unless  he  had  been  edu- 
cated in  that  college.  The  absurdity  of 
sudt  a  regulation  must  appear  obvious 
when  it  was  considered  that  by  adopting 
11,  the  East- India  Company  shut  its  doors 
against  native  genius  and  accidental  ta- 
Jcnt.  What  would  have  bacurae  of  the 
East-India  Company,  had  they  acted  upon 
such  a  narrow  out  icy  as  this  in  the  early 
period  iff  their  history?  It  could  not 
bat  be  known  to  every  man  acquainted 
with  the  annals  of  the  Easuindia  Com- 
pany j  that  from  the  time  of  Col,  Floyd, 
doivn  to  that  of  General  Harris,  the 
Company's  history  was  distinguished  by 
the  achievements  of  men  of  the  first  abi- 
lity, both  in  a  civil  and  military  point  of 
view,  who  bad  nothing  to  guide  them  hut 
real,  native  merit, and  1  heir  own  persoual 
experience.  Was  it  to  be  supposed  that 
the  acquisition  of  the  Company**  immense 
territories  in  India  was  the  rtsult  of  that 
narrow  policy  now  contended  for  ?  No ; 
certainly  not.  It  wai  the  work  of  men 
not  educated  at  any  particular  seminary, 
or  brought  up  under  any  peculiarly 
an&pieious  circumstance?.  Undoubtedly, 
they  were  men  who  had  received  a  good, 
education  ;  hut  their  best  tuition  was  ac  - 
quired  in  the  school  of  experience.  Sure* 
ly  no  man  who  considered  this  question 
with  tbe  views  of  a  philosopher,  or  with 
the  sense  of  a  man  of  the  world,  would 
seriously  argue  that  native  merit  and  na- 
tural talent  ought  to  be  debarred  the 
chance  of  rising  in  the  service  of  the  In- 
dia Company,  truly  because  the  persons 
possessing  such  talents,  did  not  receive 
thei  r  education  at  a  particular  school .  As 
a  measure  of  policy,  undoubtedly,  tlio 
Company  ought  to  secure  for  their  ser-  ,- 
rants  the  best  possible  education;  mid 
he,  for  one*  should -always  give  the  pre- 
ference to  those  young  men  whose  minds 
ami  habits  were  formed  under  the  imiue-  , 
diate  observation  of  the  Company  1  but 
he  would  seriously  ask  the  court  of  di- 
rectors whether  they  would  debar  them* 
selves  of  the  power  of  attracting  to  them- 
selves the  services  of  any  person  possessed 
of  talent  or  merit  of  any  description, 


which  .would  answer  tbeir  anspoae? 
Wherever  they  saw  .talent*  or  whenever 
they  saw  merit,  if  they  found  they  could 
turn  it  to  their  account  for  tbe  benefit  et~ 
tbe  Company,  they  ougfrt  *o*  to  shut, 
themselves  out  fcom  tbe  power  of  es*r 
ploying  it.  If  be  were  to  look  to  the 
history  jo£  those  distinguished  mm  who 
bad  adorned  the  annals  of  this  country, 
and  who  .had  .risen  to  eminence  ,by  ttiejr 
native  talents  alone,  be  sbould  find  ahun* 
daut  reasons  in  support  of  .this  ofeseng** 
tion.  In  the  .annals  of  the  army,  of  the,* 
navy,  and  of  politics,  be  would  And  in* 
numerable  instances  of  men  who  badiaav. 
tained  distinction  by  their  personal  maw 
rits,  and  native  talents.  The  whole  hfe* 
tory  of  the  army  of  this  country  coueraed 
this  statement.  With  respect  to  the  a*> 
vy,  from  she  time  of  Boscawen,  toJfaatof 
Nelson,  an  illustrious  list  of  distinguwhed 
names  was  to  be  found,  which  were  sen* 
dered  eminent  by  .these  qualities  alone. 
In  politics,  the  names  of  Pitt  and  Wellea- 
ley  would  alone  justify  every  thing  he 
could  say  on  -this  subject.  Surely,  with 
such  a  field  as  tbe  population  of  this  great 
country  opened  to  the  India  Company  fox 
culling  and  chusing  native  talent  ior  their 
service,  he  sbould  feel  justified  in  the  ob- 
servation that  they  were  likely  to  make  a 
better  harvest  of  the  human  mind  than 
from  any  partial  advantage  they  couM  de- 
rive from  this  expensive  establishment. 
How  vain  and  futile  would  be  the  efforts 
of  mankind,  if  they  depended  upon  a 
particular  course  of  education  for  the 
success  of  their  enterprises.  Such  a  pa* 
licy  as  this  would  cut  off  and  blast  the 
buds  of  native  genius  and  talent.  Let 
the  court  of  directors  look  around  tbem, 
and  see  the  number  of  respectable  and 
honorable  characters  who  adorned  that 
court,  and  ask  ,4 hem  whether  they  attri- 
buted their  success  in  toe  world  to  a  col- 
legiate education,?  .Lst  tbem  he  asked 
whether  they  bad  risen  to  their,  ureses* 
fortune  and  rank  in  the  world  by  being, 
brought  up  at  a  particular. school?  Let 
them  be  asked  by  what  means  they  ac- 
quired, property  and  character?  and  lie 
had  no  doubt  the  answer  weald  be*  that 
they  attained  such  distinctions  in  the 
school  of  experience,  WUb  proper,  rem*  w 
lations,  and  tinier  certoin  restrictions,, 
he -bad  no  .4eubt,0»  at /Hertford  coileee, 
would  produce; soma. goods  but  .surely," 
wjuut  there  w^a. season  to  suspect  that 
things. bad aot^mne  on  right in  that  in- 
stitution, it  anas  nut  reasonable  that- tbe 
court,  of  director*  should  accede  to  tee 
motion  for, an  inquiry  bow  far  it  had.  an- 
swered .the  purposes  for  which  it. wan 
founded?  >  The  very  imputations  which 
hadbeen  casttupooit  would,  easnrallyt  be 
said  wei^asutfcjent  reason  why  the  mo- 
tion for  inquiry  should  be  adopted.  The 
public  mind  was  a  good  acal  interested  in 
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the  result  of  this  question:  and  the 
only  observation  he  should  make  upon 
this  part  o§  the  subject,  was  that  men  of 
the  first  talents  and  observation  had  called 
out,  as  It  were,  with  one  voice,  that  this 
business  mast  be  inquired  into  s— that  it 
must  undergo  a  proper  and  thorough  exa- 
mination. But  here  he  could  not  refrain 
(torn  expressing  hfs  astonishment  that 
those  gentlemen  who  appeared  to  cry  out 
the  loudest  for  inquiry  became  in  fact^ 
the  advocates  of  the  college,  and  used 
every  effort  in  their  power  to  stifle  in- 
quiry. Circumstanced  as  the  Company 
were,  this  was  rather  an  extraordinary 
mode  of  proceeding.  Many  observations 
had  fallen  from  this  part  of  the  court 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  hen.  ex-director 
who  moved  the  previous  question.  Cer-> 
taioly  there  was  nothing  absurd  in  the 
step  Itself;  bnt  it  appeared  to  him  to  be 
a  highly  mischievous  proceeding.  He 
wished  not  to  deprive  the  hon.  gentleman 
of  any  merit  that  might  be  duetohhtt 
for  soch  a  step ;  hut  be  always  fteM  it  td 
be  a  fairer  mode  of  proceeding  to  meet 
the  question;  whatever  it  might  be,  and 
let  it  stand  upon  its  own  merits  or  de- 
merits, rather  than  get  rid  of  it  by  mov- 
ing the  previous  question. 

The  hon.  gentleman  who  addressed  the 
court  fat  bnt  one  (Mr.  Freshfield)  had 
made  one  very  curious  observation .  And 
he  fMr.  D.)  sincerely  wished  the  hon. 
gentleman  might  not  be  an  instance  of 
the  truth  of  his  own  maxim.  He  said, 
"  keep  me  from  my  friends,  and  I  will 
take  care  of  my  enemies.*'  No  doubt 
the  hon.  gentleman  did  his  best ;  but  ne- 
ver was  any  man  more  unfortunate  in  aH 
the  observations  he  had  made;  for  the 
whole  tendency  of  his  speech  went  to  cot 
to  pieces  those  whom  he  wished  to  pro- 
tect. Every  observation  which  had  fatten 
from  him  exposed  the  fiankt  of  the  di- 
rectors to  the  fire  of  those  enemies  against 
whom  he  had  taken  up  the  cudgels. 
There  was  another  expression  of  the  hen; 
gentleman  which  also  failed  of  its  object. 
The  hon.  gentleman  had  accused  his  (Mr. 
Dixon's)  hon.  and  learned  friend  with 
having  embraced  various  objects  in  one  of 
his  resolutions,  in  order  to  catch  different 
persons.  Now  he  (Mr;  D.)  trusted  that 
there  was.  no  gentleman  in  this  court  with 
his  etes  and  ears  open,  silly  enough  to  be 
caught  by  any  thing  which  his  own  Judgw 
nsent  did  not  approve.  The  hen.  "gentle- 
man,  therefore,  was  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing that  there  was  any  body  in  this 
court  who  ceuM  -be  caught  by  any  fresfr 
contrivance,  as  he  alluded  to.  Having 
made  these  few  remarks,  he  should  not 
trouble  the  court  any  farther.  He  was 
deeWedly  for  the  Question  moved  by  Mr 
worthy  and  learned  friend,  that  itbe  re* 
Arred  to  she  dirsctstt  to 


far  the  institution  had  answered  the  pur- 
pose intended. 

The  Chairman  then  aoMf  essed  the  court, 
and  said,  that  after  this  subject  had  odea* 
pled  so  much  time  m  discussion,  and  at* 
ter  nearly  three  days  were  exhausted  fat 
its  examination,  the  opinion  he  had  at 
first  expressed  was  id  no  degree  altered* 
He  was  still  convinced  in  hit  own  mind^ 
notwithstanding  ill  he  had  heard  in  the 
eourse  of  the  debate,  that  this  motion  for 
inquiry  could  answer  no  good  purpose. 
At  so  late  an  hour  of  the  day,  he  had  n* 
disposition  to  trouble  the  court  with  a  re* 
cepttuiation  of  the  grounds  of  hfropinlon  t 
but  as  much  stress  had  been  laid  by  ttte 
hon.  gentleman  who  opened  this  debate, 
upon  the  particular  speech  of  one  of  the 
directors  who  presided  at  Haileybury  col*, 
lege,  he  thought  it  was  but  fit  that  other 
speeches  of  a  more  recent  date  should  be 
read  by  the  clerk. 

Mr.  Hume.  I  protest  against  reading 
any  papers  that  are  not  in  the  hands  of 
the  court  of  proprietors. 

The  Chairman  resumed,  and  said  that 
these  speeches  were  before  t  he  proprietors; 
The  proceedings  at  the  examinations  at 
the  college  were  before  the  proprietors, 
and  he  would  take  leave  to  have  them 
read,  not  having  been  done  before,  with 
a  view  to  pot  the  court  of  proprietors  la 
possession  of  the  present  state  of  the  cot* 
lege.  There  were  three  speeches  usee) 
the  last  three  examinations ;  and  if  tilt 
court  would  suffer  them  to  be  read,  they 
would  shew  the  sentiments  entertained 
by  the  professors  upon  the  present  stain; 
of  the  college,  and  the  inexpediency  of 
interfering  to  disturb  what  was  doing  SO 
weM. 

Mr.  Kimafrd  spoke  to  order.  He  had 
no  objection  to  any  gentleman**  reading 
any  paper,  as  a  part  of  his  speech.  But 
if  the  hon.  cnairman  was  about  to  have 
documents  read  by  the  clerk,  which  were 
not  in  the  possession  of  the  proprietors, 
and  which  were  confined  solely  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  directors,  he  (Mr.  R.) 
must  insist  that  the  proprietors  had  % 
right  to  call  for  any  other  documenta 
which  they  thought  necessary  to  the  elu- 
cidation of  this  subject.  He  was  sure  the, 
hon*.  chairman  would  feel  that  his  hon.. 
friend  did  not  by  any  means  wish  to  rest 
the  accusation  of  the  college  upon  the  do- 
cument afludeo'  to.  His  hon.  fHerirf  only 
read  that  document  lot'  the  purpose  of 
shewing  that  the  charges  **»  founded 
upon  documents  exfttifc&rt  toe  time,  ami 
by  no  means  to  pWJddfce  fhe  question  as 
ttf  the  present  sftrtte  -of  the  college.  He 
had  no  objection  to  the  lion,  chairman'* ' 
producing  these  documents  at  he  thought 
they  were  «nunawerut  all  to  the  object 
which  his  hon.  friend  fcid  i*  view  when 
Iwre^tlicmn^riefomrf'ta      i 
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-•  Th&fthairnum  begged:to  say,  that  the 
particular  documents  he  proposed  to  read, 
were  -the  reports  of  the  speeches  deiirered 
at  the  last  three  examinations,  and  as 
they  were  In  the  hands  of  the  proprietors, 
he  hoped  there  would-  be  no  objection  -to 
their  being  read.  Doubtless  many  of-  the 
proprietors  had  not  had  an  opportunity  of 
perostng  tbenr;  and  when  a  great  ques- 
tion of  £his  kind  had  taken  up  three 
days  discussion,  and, when  so  many  im- 
portant consequences  might  arise  from  the 
result,  it  was  very  fit  that  the  proprietors 
should  have  them  read.  They  were  not 
long,  and  would  not  take  up  five  minutes, 
altogether.   , 

,  Mr.  Ktnnuird  said,  that  if  any  part  4>f 
these  papers  were  to  be  read,  it  was  but 
fitfr  that  the  whole  should  be  laid  before 
the  court.  ' 

t '  Mr.  Impey  said,  nothing  could  be  njore 
proper  than  when  certain  documents  were 
read  oh  one  side  of  the  question,  which 
were  Supposed  to  be  unfavourable  to  the 
college,  that  another  document  should  be 
read  on  the  other  side  of  the  question, 
which  was  favourable  to  it.  The  hon. 
.gentleman  might  rest  assured' that  the 
whole  of  the  reports  would  be  read.  But 
if  the  court  were  to  sit  for  several  days, 
upon  this  debate,  and  it  should  be  found 
proper  to  read  particular  documents  on 
one  side  of  the  question,  it  Was  but  rea- 
sonable and  fair  that  other  documents 
should  be  read  onthe  other  side.  There 
could  be  no  objection  to  the  course  pro- 
posed by  the  hpn.  chairman,  if  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  court  were  to  be  conduct- 
ed with  any  thing  like  candour  and  fair 
dealing. 

.' Mr., /ftrme  submitted  whether  J  t  was 
proper  for  the  hon.  gentleman  to  read 
parts  of  documents  without  reading  the' 
whole.  The  hon.  chairman  seemed  dis- 
posed to  give  only  the  report  of  the  col- 
lege council  of  December  1815.  He  (Mr. 
H,)  wanted' to  have  all  the  documents  laid 
before  the  court,  with  a  view  to  enable 
them  to  judge  what  the  directors  were 
about.  He  must  protest  against  garbling 
and  reading  only  such  parts  of  the  papers 
as  suited  the  purpose  of  the  directors.  If 
the  whole  were  read,  he  could  have  no 
objection  to  the  admission  of  any  docu- 
ments. 

The  Chairman  said,  he  wished  to  have 
the  documents  read,  merely  with  a  view 
of  shewing  what  were  the  opinions  of  the 
professors  and  the  .court  of  directors  on 
the  latest  occasion  they  had  an  Oppor- 
tunity of  judging  of  the  state  of  the  col- 
lege. 

Mr.  Kmnaird  reminded  the'  court  that 
they  must  be  on  their  guard  against  re- 
ceiving papers  and  documents  which  were 
entirely  founded  upon  the  reports  of  the 


professors,  they  being  their  x>wn"  histori- 
ans and  their  own  panegyrists.  -  • 

The  Chairman  said,  that'  in  point  of 
courtesy,  he  could  read  all  these  papers 
as  a  part  of  his  speech  5  and  the  only 
reason  he  called  upon  the  clerk  to  read' 
them,  was,  because  that'  person  could 
read  them  better  than  he  could.  They 
were  the  reports  of  the  professors,  who 
were,  no  doubt,  interested  in  the  cha- 
racter of»  the  college ;  but  they  were  the 
reports  of  gentlemen  who,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duty,  were  bound  to  tell' 
the  court  of  directors  fairly  and  candidly 
the  real  state  of  that  institution.  These 
reports  were  not  made  with  reference  to' 
the  present  question ;  hut  the  ordinaiy 
reports  made  by  the  professors  in  the 
discharge  oi  their  duty,  without  any  view 
to  the  present  discussion,  and  without 
any  design  of  giving  a  false  colour  tothc; 
transactions  of  the  college.  The  first 
paper  he  should  propose  to  be  read  was 
the  report  of  the  college  council  of  the 
18th  December,  1815. 

Mr.  Hume  said  he  believed  that  paper 
was  not  before  the  court,  and  if  it  were 
read  he  had  a  right  to  call  for  any  other 
document  in  possession  of  the  directors,, 
upon  this  subject. 

The  Chairman  replied,  tliat  all  the, 
papers  he  proposed  to  read  were  before 
the  court. 

The  reports  of  the  18th  December* 
1815,  and  30th  May,  1816,  were  put  m 
and  read  as  follow  : — 

"  Report  of  the  College  Council,   18/A 
December,  1815. 

"  That  the  council  would  have  been 
better  justified  in  presenting  a  most  fa- 
vourable report  if  the  term  had  closed  in 
November,  there  having  been  no  childish 
disorder,  the  forerunner  of  more  serious 
disturbances,  during  the  preceding  term, 
and  no  complaints'  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  irregularities—that  the  study  of 
the  authorities  to  administer  discipline 
without  causing  irritation  had  not  been 
unsuccessful — and  the  severe  examples 
which  the  council  had  been  com  pel  Jed  to 
make,  excited  no  rebellious  motion  in 
the  body  of  the  students  ;  for  since  that 
period  the  college  had  remained  in  a  state 
of  perfect  subordination. 
-  "  .That nothing,. perhaps,  could  prove 
more  fully  the  capacities  of  the  institution 
for.  producing  essential :  good  than  the 
creditable  progress  which  its  literature 
continued  to  make  in  spite  of  all  difficul- 
ties, interruptions  and  disturbances  — 
the  present  term  exhibiting  specimens  of 
literary  excellence,  if  not  perhaps  of  theV 
first  order,  yet  in  an  high  degree  respec- 
table and  praiseworthy— and  in  theories 
tal  department  the  exertions  were  more 
than  usually  satisfactory, .  Ac;  *c»  &*; 
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Mr.  Frethfield  next  rose  and  said,  if  it 
were  his  intention  to  express  his  senti- 
ments in  the  splendid  and  eloquent  man- 
ner that  the  court  had  been  addressed  in 
by  the  many  gentlemen  who  had  preceded 
him,  he  should  undertake  a  task  which 
it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  execute ; 
but  if  the  court  would  indulge  a  plain 
man  with  a  hearing  in  making  a  few  plain 
observations  upon  so  important  a  ques- 
tion as  the  present,  he  promised  not  to 
abuse  their  patience. — \Hear  !  hear  J) 

Ft  appeared  to  him  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  speech  of  the  hon.  gentleman  who 
spoke  last,  was  intended  as  a  defence  of 
the  conduct  pursued  by  the  hon.  and  learn- 
ed gentleman  who  had  submitted  the  ori- 
ginal proposition  to  the  court,  instead  of 
an  additional  effort  to  support  the  merits 
of  the  question.  Therefore,  it  was  no 
small  source  of  comfort  to  himself,  and 
to  those  gentlemen,  who  thought  and  felt 
aa  he  did  upon  the  question,  that  the  hon. 
gentleman  found  it  necessary  to  defend 
the  conduct  of  his  hon.  and  learned  col- 
league on  this  occasion ;  for  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  had  certainly  taken 
upon  himself  a  responsibility  from  which 
be  could  not  retire,  but  at  considerable 
risk.  He  was  glad  to  see  this  change  in 
the  complexion  of  the  proceedings,  be- 
cause it  was  easily  to  be  discerned  from 
die  tone  and  manner  of  the  hou.  gertfle- 
neu  themselves,  that  "  the  war  hail  as- 
sumed a  new  character."  It  seemed'ftom 
this,  ^that  the  college  was  to  be  attached 
—for  why— not  for  its  own  infirmities-— 
not  because  it  was  insufficient  for  the  pur- 
poses intended— not  because  there  was 
any  difficulty  in  vindicating  its  reputation 
—but  it  was  to  be  attacked  for  the  pur- 
pose only  of  defending  the  intrenchments 
of  the  hon.  mover  of  the  resolutions. — 
(Hear  I  hear  />— The  court  were  told,  in 
very  bard  language,  that  the  intention  of 
the  hon.  gentleman  who  moved  the  pre- 
viona  question,  was  to  prevent  and  stop 
inquiry  .—(Hear !  hear  I  from  the  opposi- 
/io».)~ He  pot  it  to  the  court  whether 
that  was  the  question.  The  question  be- 
fore the  court!,  was  not  a  question  for  in- 
quiry, or  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  inqui- 
ry. It  was  not  like  a  proposition  de- 
manding a  trial  or  an  investigation  into 
alleged  abuses— but  it  was  accusation— it 
ws»  condemnation  without  trial  or  inves- 
tigation. The  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man had  brought  forward  a  long  string  of 
propositions,  but  not  one  of  them  con- 
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tained  a  request  that  the  court  of  direc- 
tors should  inquire.    It  was  true  the  pro- 
positions began  with  the  term  whether, 
and  so  far  they  assumed  the  form  of  a 
motion  for  au  inquiry  •>  but  be  would  ask 
the  court,  whether  in  candour  and  in  plain 
dealing,  that  which  assumed  the  language 
of  inquiry,  was  not  in  fact  direct  accusa- 
tion! The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
had  said,   that  he  appeared  before  the 
grand  jury,  and  compared  this  court  to  - 
that  sort  of  tribunal  ♦,  but  he  would  al- 
low him  (Mr.  F.)  to  say,  that  he  had  not 
got  quite  so  far  io  his  proceedings ;  for 
he  was  here  only  before  the  magistrate. 
The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  not 
made  out  a  case  to  entitle  him  to  go  be- 
fore the  grand  jury.    It  was  true  he  had 
brought  forward  an  accusation  before  the 
magistrate,    and  he  (Mr.  F.)    had    no 
doubt  that  the  magistrate  (meaning  this 
court)  would  dismiss  the  complaint,  as 
frivolous  and  not  worthy  to  be  entertain- 
ed.   As  well  might  it  be  said  that  the 
felon  brought  before  the  magistrate,  and 
against  whom  examinations  were  read, 
was  not  a  person  under  accusation,  as  to 
say,  that  with  these  propositions  which 
the  court  of  directors  were  required  to 
adopt,  were  merely  requisitions  to  send 
the  college  to  inquiry,  and  not  accusa- 
tions.   As  a  proof  of  this,  the  court  of 
directors  were  desired  to  assume  certain 
things,  and  the  court  of  proprietors  were 
desired  to  sanction  that  assumption.    It 
was  to  be  assumed,  that  this  college  was 
in  such  a  state,  that  without  danger  to 
the  institution— without  danger   to  the 
Company,  it  must  be  pulled  down.    Here 
perhaps  he  should  have  occasion  to  cor- 
rect himself  by  saying,  that  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman only  meant  to  say,  that  it  should 
be  abolished ;  and  yet  it  was  said,  that 
this  was  not  accusation  but  inquiry.   The 
hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  last,  in  defend- 
ing the  hon.  mover,  said  that  his  hon.  . 
and  learned  friend  did  not  propose  to  pull 
down  the  college,  and  that  this  was  a 
false  charge  against  the  "hon.  mover.    It 
might  be  true,  that  the  hon.  mover  had 
not  proposed  in  terms,  to  pull  it  down, 
but  in  one  of  his  resolutions,  he  proposed 
to  turn  out -the  students  and  put  others 
in  j  and  then  he  desired  the  court  of  di- 
rectors to  inquire.**- (Hear  i  hear  I  from 
the  opposition.)— He  had  desired  the  di- 
rectors to  remove  those  students  and  put 
others  in  their  room.   If  this  was  not  pul- 
ling down,  or  something  which  amount- 
ed to  the  same  thing,  he  (Mr.  F.)  knew 
not  what  it  ought  to  be  called.  He  (Mr.  F.) 
did  not  mean  to  follow  the  last  speaker  in 
all  the  observations  which  he  had  sub- 
mitted to  the  court,  because  he  should 
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feel  that  he  needed  au  excuse  for  so  doing, 
even  on  the  hon.  gentleman's  cwn  ac- 
count.' The  hon.  gentleman  had  said, 
that  this  was  a  question  for  inquiry ;  but 
it  was  in  the  recollection  of  the  court 
whether  he  had  so  treated  it.  To  him 
(Mn  F.)  it  appeared  that  he  had  treated 
it  quite  otherwise.  The  hon.  gentleman 
said,  that  the  question  lay  in  the  smallest 
possible  space.  So  thought  he  (Mr.  F.) 
but  he  was  quite  sure,  that  both  the  hon. 
gentleman  and  the  hon.  mover  had  lost 
sight  of  the  point,  small  as  it  was.  Some 
of  the  hon.  gentleman's  comments  ap- 
peared to  be  very  trifling,  and  quite  be- 
side the  real  question.  He  had  laboured 
a  great  deal  10  prove,  that  the  original  in- 
tention was,  that  a  school,  and  not  a  col- 
lege should  be  established ;  and  he  read 
a  statement,  in  which  it  was  proposed 
that  the  students  should  go  to  the  semi- 
nary at  the  age  of  fourteen.  If  it  were 
proper  to  descend  from  a  grave  statement 
to  one  of  a  different  nature,  he  (Mr.  F.) 
would  say  that  this  proved  nothing ;  for 
it  would  be  found  that  in  the  statutes  of 
the  university  of  Cambridge,  it  was  es- 
tablished as  a  law,  that  the  masters  of 
arts  should  not  play  at  marbles  before  the 
college  church.  It  was  thought  incon- 
sistent with,  and  derogatory  to  the  digni- 
ty of  persons  who  had  attained  that  rank 
in  the  university,  that  they  should  indulge 
in  such  innocent  sports,  and  therefore  it- 
was  ordained  that  they  should  not  expose 
themselves  in  that  way.  But  what  did 
the  hon.  gentleman  mean  to  deduce  from 
his  statement  ?  Why,  he  wished  the  court 
to  believe,  that  because  the  young  men 
were  to  go  there  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
there  was  nothing  which  deserved  the 
^liame  of  a  college,  and  therefore  a  school 
must  have  been  intended.  Another  point 
of  the  hon.  gentleman's  was  this :  he 
complained  that  persons  must  in  all  events 
£0  out  to  India  who  had  conformed  to  the 
regulations  of  the  college— that  it  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  they  should  go,  whe- 
ther their  talents  and  acquirements  ren- 
dered them  fit  for  the  service  or  not ;  and 
yet  the  hon.  gentleman  admitted,  that 
there  was  a  statute  by  which  it  was  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  directors  whether 
they  should  go  or  not.  These  were  curi- 
ous contradictions.  It  was  not  necessary 
to  state  the  first  point  as  matter  of  objec- 
tion, if  the  existence  of  the  second  was 
admitted.  If  the  hon.  gentleman  felt 
that  there  was  no  foundation  for  his  com- 
plaint, one  should  have  thought  he  would 
have  considered  it  unnecessary  to  make 
this  statement.  He  (Mr.  F.)  would  not 
follow  the  hon.  gentleman  in  reading  lord 
Mi nto's  opinion  upon  this  subject;  although 
he  was  sure  that  it  would  be  in  the  recol- 
lection of  every  one  present,  who  had 
read  the  passage  in  question,  that  the 
hon.  gentlemau  bad  not  given  a  fair  com- 
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mentary  upon,  or  construction  of  the  lau- 
guage  of  that  nobleman. 

Another  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Kinnaird) 
who  spoke  at  the  last  court,  and  whose 
speech  was  marked  more  by  pleasautry 
than  argument,  had  challenged  any  gen- 
tleman to  deny,  or  even  insinuate  for  a 
moment,  that  the  institutions  of  thi* 
country  were  not  sufficient,  or  not  equal 
to  give  that  sort  of  education  which  was 
necessary  for  a  gentleman  going  out  to  In- 
dia.' Now  he  (Mr.  F.)  ventured  with  hu- 
mility to  assert,  in  auswer  to  that  chal- 
lenge, that  there  were  no  institutions  in 
this  country  capable  of  furnishing  an  ap- 
propriate education,  according  to  what 
marquis  Wdlesley  stated  to  be  the  neces- 
sary qualifications  of  a  gentleman  to  serve 
this  Company.  There  was  bo  institution 
in  this  country  which  would  enable  a 
young  man  to  qualify  himself  for  the  East- 
India  service.  It  would  not  be  asserted 
that  it  could  be  obtained  in  any  of  the 
private  schools.  *  He  (Mr.  F.)  wouM  not 
weary  the  court  by  stating  what  was  the 
course  of  education  in  the  universities  ; 
but  he  might  be  allowed  generally  to 
state  (for  the  hon.  gentleman  should  have 
told  the  court  by  what  means  such  an  edu- 
cation should  be  attained)  the  leading  fea- 
tures of  an  university  education.  The  uni- 
versity lectures  werbof  two  kinds— name- 
ly, the  lectures  of  the  college  and  the  public 
lectures.  It  was  well  known  to  the  hon. 
gentleman  that  the  college  lectifrej  Were 
confined  to  the  mathematics  and  cl assies, 
and  it  was  equally  well  known  to  him, 
that  the  public  lectures,  or  those  which 
might  be  considered  as  public  lectures, 
were  of  a  different  nature  from  those 
which  were  usually  delivered  to  gentle- 
men going  to  India.  Every  one  knew 
that  popular  lectures  might  or  might  not 
be  attended,  just  as  it  suited  the  pleasure 
or  inclination  of  the  student.  The  hon. 
gentleman  must  know  that  at  the  univer- 
sities there  was  nothing  to  compel  the 
young  men  to  attend  the  public  lectures. 
There  were  two  courses  of  public  lectures, 
both  entirely  confined  to  the  students. 
One  commenced  about  the  period  of  Fe- 
bruary or  May;  and  the  other  did  not 
commence  until  the  middle  of  the  Term, 
in  order  to  take  the  chance  of  the  stu- 
dents all  being  there,  and  then  they  were 
so  crowded  that  some  of  the  lecturers 
were  obliged  to  lecture  after  their  dinner, 
because  some  of  the  students  were  unable 
to  hear  the  lectures  delivered  in  the  course 
of  the  morning.  It  was  for  the  court  to 
judge  whether  this  sort  of  education  was 
sufficient  to  qualify  their  civil  servants, 
or  such,  upon  which  the  Company  could 
buHd  in  pronouncing  that  the  candidates 
tor  writerships,  were  sufficiently  educated 
for  the  various  appointments  to  which 
they  might  be  called.  The  hon.  gentle- 
man then  took  up  another  point,  and  said 
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that  this  was  the  only  instance  ever  heard 
of,  where  tlie  government  interfered  to 
legislate  upon  the  subject  of  education.  He 
(Mr.  F.)  would  net  undertake  to  deny  this 
assertion,  but  he  trusted  the  court  would 
think  with  him  that  it  was  unfair  to  draw 
an  argument  from  such  a  source  because 
it  could  not  apply  to  a  situation  so  anoma- 
lous as  that  of  the  East  India  Company. 
It  should  be  recollected  that  the  Company 
were  altogether  placed  in  circumstances  of 
extraordinary  peculiarity.  It  was  neces- 
sary that  they  should  send  out  all  officers 
from  this  country,  for  the  protection,  as 
well  as  the  government  of  the  people  of 
that  immense  territory.  If  it  were  ad- 
mitted that  there  was  no  chance  in  India 
<of  finding  persons  qualified  for  these  pur- 
poses, the  necessity  of  sending  them  from 
this  country,  must  be  also  admitted. 
Therefore  this  point  being  admitted,  it 
was  right,  it  was  necessary,  nay,  it  was 
the  oounden  duty  of  the  Company  to  use 
All  the  means  within  their  power  of  send- 
ing servants  out,  every  way  suited  and 
qualified  for  the  purpose.  Consequently 
no  arguments  ought  to  be  drawn  from 
what  was  the  conduct  of  government  in 
other  respects,  because  in  fact  they  could 
fiot  apply  to  the  case  of  India,  and  the  pe- 
culiarities which  were  incident  to  that 
country. 

•  As  little  was  he  (Mr.  F.)  disposed  to 
follow  the  hou.  gent.,  or  concur  with 
him  in  his  argument,  upon  the  subject  of 
an  open  college.  The  hon.  gentleman 
had  strongly  recommended  that  this  col- 
lege should  be  open,  and  that  there  should 
he  no  compulsion  in  sending  the  students 
to  receive  their  education  there.  What 
would  be  the  situation  of  the  Company 
if  this  were  an  open  college,  and  free  of 
compulsion  ?  It  would  clearly  not  be  con- 
sistent with  the  opinions  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  mover,  that  he  should  send  his 
son  or  that  he  should  recommend  a  rela- 
tion of  his  own  to  be  sent  to  Hertford 
college,  and  the  same  opinion  would  pro- 
bably be  adopted  by  many  others.  What 
then  would  hjg.  the  consequence,  why, 
Hertford  oollegjjyrith  all  its  expensive  es- 
tablishment would  remain  to  be  support- 
ed by  the  Company  at  a  most  enormous 
and  useless  expense,  for  so  long  as  the 
power  remained  with  the  parents  of  keep- 
ing away  their  sons,  so  long  would  the  col- 
lege be  without  a  student. 

With  respect  to  the  several  proposi- 
tions of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
It  was  not  his  (Mr.  F.'s)  intention  to 
comment  upon  them  at  any  length,  for  it 
appeared  to  him  that  they  had  been  most 
ably  and  judiciously  answered  by  the  gen- 
tleman who  preceded  him  on  the  same 
sideof  the  question.  There  were,  how- 
ever, one  or  two  observations  that  occur- 
red to  him,  with  which  he  would  trouble 
the  court.  Upon  the  first  proposition  he 
had  only  to  say,  that  if  the  court  of  di- 


rectors thought  with  the  hon.  and  learn- 
ed gentleman,  (which  he  was  persuaded 
they  did  not),  it  would  be  their  duty  to  ap- 
proach this  court  and  declare  manfully, 
that  Hertford  college  was  an  institution 
which  ought  not  to  be  supported.  But 
Avas  it  to  be  doubted  that  the  court  of  di- 
rectors, would  continue  to  recommend 
such  an  institution,  if  they  really  thought 
it  was  in  such  a  state  as  had  been  describ- 
ed by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman- 
was  it  to  be  supposed  that  they  would 
sanction  the  continuance  of  Hertford  col- 
lege if  they  thought  such  was  the  state 
of  things. — Was  it  not  on  the  contrary  to 
be  supposed,  that  they  would  have  thrown 
the  responsibility  of  keeping  it  up  any 
longer  upon  the  proprietors,  if  they  felt  it 
necessary  so  to  do,  in  consequence  of  the 
continuance  of  such  flagrant  instances  of 
outrage  as  had  been  referred  to  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  who  by  the 
way,  grounded  his  motion  not  upon  a 
state  of  things  which  had  formerly  exist- 
ed, hut  upon  the  state  of  outrage  and 
misconduct,  which  he  all  edged  to  exist  at 
this  moment.  And  here  it  must  be  ob- 
served that  if  this  was  not  the  hou.  gen- 
tleman's position  his  argument  must  fall  to 
the  ground.  But  this  was  the  ground  upon 
which  he  had  set  out ;  and  upon  this 
ground  he  fouuded  his  proposition  for  pulU 
ing  down  the  college. 

Mr.  Jackson. — 1  never  proposed  to  pull 
the  college  down. 

Air.  Fretbjield. — If  the  hon.  and  learn- 
ed geutleman  did  not  propose  to  pull  the 
college  down  altogether,  lie  certainly  did 
propose  to  remove  the  students;  and 
theuce  he  (Mr.  F.)  inferred  that  his  ob- 
ject was  to  pull  down  the  college. 

Mr.  Jackson.— Never. 

Mr.  Freshjield.— Therefore  he  felt  him- 
self warranted  in  the  observation  he  had 
made.  Whatever  might  be  the  opinions  of 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  question, 
the  court  of  directors  really  had  no  doubt 
upon  the  subject.  If  the  result  of  their  in- 
formation was  not  satisfactory  to  them, 
they  would  as  prudeut,  nay  as  interested 
men,  have  thrown  a  large  share  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  continuing  the  college,  upon 
the  proprietors,  and  not  have  taken  the 
whole  of  it  upon  themselves.  Such  was 
the  observation  he  had  to  make  upon  the 
first  proposition  ;  and  it  appeared  to  him 
that  the  second  must  follow  the  fate  of  the 
first.  It  certainly  had  been  answered  by 
the  hon.  ex-director,  who ,  had  so  much 
knowledge  and  information  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  he  (Mr.  F.)  was  persuaded  the 
court  had  heard  enough,  to  satisfy  them- 
selves that  this  was  a  proposition  which 
ought  not  to  be  maintained. 

The  next  proposition  desired  the  court 
of  directors  to  consider,  whether  an  esta- 
blishment more  iu  the  nature  of  a  school; 
where  masters  should  attend  at  stated 
hours,  would  not  be  preferable,  under 
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the  circumstances  therein  stated,  to  a  col- 
lege. '  Certainly  upou  the  subject  of  eco- 
nomy there  could  be  no  difference  of  opi- 
nion, if  a  school  would  answer  all  the 
purposes  of  a  college,  and  if  the  hon.  and 
learned  mover,  could  couvince  the  court 
that  a  school  at  a  small  expense  would 
answer  the  purpose,  he  would  carry  the 
whole  court  aloug  with  him.  In  this, 
however,  he  had  totally  failed.  But  what 
•was  the  nature  of  the  present  establish- 
ment ?  Hertford  college  partook  of  both 
characters  combining  a  college  and  a  school, 
and  afforded  a  preferable  mode  of  educa- 
tion for  the  young  men  who  resorted  to 
it,  than  could  be  found  at  any  institution 
either  purely  of  the  nature  of  a  school, 
or  purely  of  the  nature  of  a  college.  And 
it  could  not  be  successfully  contended  that 
a  school  merely,  possessing  no  other  ad- 
vantages than  were  to  be  found  at  such 
institutions,  or  any  institution  short  of  the 
nature,  of  a  college,  such  as  Hertford,  col- 
lege, could  give  to  the  young  men,  that 
which  it  was  desirable  for  the  Company 
to  give  them  in  the  double  sense — namely 
-for  their  own  advantage  and  that  of  the 
Company's  service. 

<  The  fourth  proposition  commenced  in 
rather  a  peculiar  manner  from  the  others : 
"That  this  court  more  especially  re- 
4}utSts"~^Now  he    (Mr.  F.)  knew  not 
why  these  words  should  be  introduced 
into  this  proposition ;  for  surely,  if  the 
whole  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
*nan's  recommendations  were  felt  by  the 
court,  they  were  ail  equally  interesting. 
But  the  hon.  -and  learned  gentleman  had 
said  in  his  fourth  proposition,  that  it 
should  be   more    especially  considered, 
whether  the  expense  at  present  incurred 
of  maintaining  the  expensive  college  at 
•Hertford  might  not  be  wholly  saved,  in 
the  event  of  the  parents  being  suffered  to 
send  their  sons  to  particular  seminaries, 
Ac.    This  came  to  the  question  to  which 
he  (Mr.  F.)  had  before  adverted,  namely, 
the  expediency  of  having  an  open  col- 
lege without,  compulsion.    The  object  of 
4be  hon.  and  learned  geutleman  in  fram- 
ing this  proposition  was  quite  obvious. 
It  was  plain  that  he  hoped,  by  setting  out 
upon  the  ground,  of  economy,  to  induce  the 
proprietors  to  adopt  his  proposition.    Iu 
order   to    this    end,    it  was,   that  he 
"  more  especially"  recommended  it  to 
the  consideration  of  the  court  of  directors. 
The  proposition  went  on,  by  suggesting 
the  propriety  of  giving  the  .parents  the  li- 
berty of  sending  their  sous  to  any  other 
institution  they  thought  proper,  in  order 
to  acquire  the  necessary  degree  of  know- 
ledge in  literature  and  science,  an^theu 
to  submit  the  young  men  to  a  test  sucl*  as 
the  directors  might  adopt;  and  if. they 
succeeded  in  that  test,  whether  in  that 
case,  it  would  not  be  highly  expedient 
and  economical,  to  remove  the  military 


establishment  from   Addiscombe  to  the 
more  substantial  building  at  Haileybury  ? 
Here,  then,  was  an  admirable  device  of 
the  hon.  geutleman  to  secure  the  votes  of 
some  at  least  of  the  proprietors.    On  the 
one  hand  he  set  out  with  proposing  that 
the  college  should  be  open,  and  on  the 
other  he  recommended  the  removal  of  the 
young  men  from  Addiscombe  to  Hailey- 
bury.   What  the  objects  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  were,  in  acting  upon 
the  minds  of  the  proprietors,  he  (Mr.  F.) 
must  leave  the  hon.  gentleman  more  fully 
to  explain,  when  he  came  to  reply.    It 
seemed  to  him  (Mr.  F.)  that  the  main 
object  of  the  hou.  and  learned  gentleman 
in  making  this  double  proposition,  was 
to,  catch  some  of  the  proprietor*  on  the 
ground  of  economy,  and  others  by  re- 
commending  Haileybury  as  a  more  spaci- 
ous and  commodious  place  for  the  friends 
and  relations  of  such  proprietors  as  hap- 
pened to  have  been  at  Addiscombe.    "  In 
whatever  way  you  may  be  interested  in 
the  question,"  said  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman,  "  let  me  catch  you  by  this 
proposition :  agree  to  it  by  all  means— 
you  see  what  advantages  you  may  obtain 
by  agreeing  to  it — you  save  money,  and 
you  remove  these  young  men  to  a  more 
commodious  and  a  more  spacious  place." 
It  appeared  to  him  (Mr.  F.)  that  this  was 
a  most  indirect  mode  of  carrying  the  hon. 
gentleman's  proposition. .  It  was  not  put- 
ting the  question  broadly  and  openly — nor 
candidly  or.  fairly.    It  was  introducing 
various  considerations  into  the  same  pro- 
position, in  order  that  by  some  means, 
some  proprietors  might  be  induced  to  be 
in  favour  of  it.    This  reminded  him  of 
an  ingenious  device  mentioned  in  an  anec- 
dote in  Gil  Bias:  Two  travellers  being 
at  supper,  a  poor  beggar  boy  came  to  the 
door  of  the  room  and  begged  that  the 
waiter  would   give   him    a   little   salt. 
"  Salt,"  said  the  waiter,  "  what  do  you 
want  with  salt  ?"    "  O !"  said  the  boy, 
"  it  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  eating  one 
of  those  eggs  that  one  of  those  gentle- 
men is  going  to  give  me.^  The  device  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  geu  ;nian  was  pre- 
cisely of  this  kind,    He  would  not  ven- 
ture to  advance  his  whole  proposition, 
which  was  id  auulish  Hertford  College  al- 
together— to  dissolve  it  entirely,  but  by 
the  two-fold  consul  ovation  which  he  had 
iuhauccd,  he  hoped  if)    carry  his  end. 
But  the  comparison  with  the  anecdote  of 
the  beggar  bny  wai  not  completer  unless  it 
was  carried   further,    by  shewing    toat 
there  was  something:  like  self-interest  in 
the  device*    The   hon.  and  learned  geu- 
tleman, however,  it  seemed  had  no  in- 
terest   in  the    question:    he    disclaim- 
ed  all  feeling  uf  party— he  was  wholly 
disconnected  with  party— he  came  as  a 
friend.  It  should  seem,  however,  that  the 
Company's  friends  were  sometimes  too  ac- 
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live— they  were  also,  sometimes,  too  kind .  had  no  character  to  preserve  ?     In  the  es- 


to  themselves  to  leave  room  to  suppose  that 
they  had  much  kindness  for  their  friends. 
Probably,  if  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man had  shewn  less  activity  the  sincerity 
of  his  friendship  would  have  been  less 
questionable.  This  kind  of  friendship 
would  probably  bring  to  the  recollection 
of  some  of  the  proprietors,  the  old  say- 
ing, ««  Take  care  of  my  friends,  I'll  take 
care  of  my  enemies  myself."  It  appeared 
in  this  instance,  as  well  as  in  many  others, 
that  the  Company's  friends  did  them  more 
mischief  than  even  their  opponents. 
These  observations  he  felt  it  necessary  to 
make  as  an  act  of  justice,  in  answer  to 
many  of  the  remarks  which  had  fallen 
from  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  as 
well  as  the  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke 
immediately  after  the  previous  question 
was  moved. 

Now,  he  would  only  caTl  upoii  the 
court  to  recollect  the  circumstances  under 
which,  and  the  time  at  which,  these  pro- 
positions were  brought  forward.  Were 
they  brought  forward  at  a  time  when 
complaints  were  made  either  from  within 
or  without  this  court,  agaiust  Hertford 
college?  On  the  contrary,  were  they 
not  brought  forward  at  a  period  when 
the  court  had  every  reason  to  believe  that 
*he  college  was  in  a  state  of  perfect  quiet 
and  tranquillity  ;  and  brought  forward  af- 
ter all  complaints  against  the  college  had 
ceased  for  twelve  months?  And  yet  this  was 
the  time  at  which  this  dangerous  experi- 
men  t  was  proposed  to  be  tried  by  the  propri- 
etors. It  had  been  truly  said  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  gent,  broached  this  question 
with  great  responsibility  to  himself.  To 
him  (Mr.  F.)  indeed,  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  had  contracted  a  great  and  a  se- 
rious responsibility,  when  he  contem- 
plated what  would  ultimately  be  the  ne- 
cessary consequence  of  what  the  court 
were  now  discussiug.  The  court  would 
have  to  charge  him  not  merely  with  the 
indiscretion  of  bringing  forward  so  dan- 
gerous a  question  as  it  respected  the  in- 
#  terests  of  the  Company  ;  but  they  would 
have  to  charge  upon  h3m  She  mischiefs 
which  were  likely  to  arise  to  the  college 
from  r.T*e  very  discuss iou  at  the  question 
he  had  brought  forward.  For  what  was 
more  likely  to  render  young  men  disobe- 
dient than  to  tell  them  that  the  system  of 
thftir  education  was  insufficient  and  de- 
fective ?  What  was  more  likely  to  un- 
settle them  in  their  literary  and  scientific 
pursuits,  than  to  say  to  them,  that  their 
education,  according  to  the  present  sys- 
tem, woyhl  never  lie  completed — and  that 
Hertford  college  was  incapable  of  com- 
.  nlettn  git?  What  was  more  1  i  k  el  3  to  un- 
settle, and  even  to  degrade,  the  young 
men  than  to  tell  them  that  their  conduct 
had  been  disgraceful,  that  they  had  lost 
their  honour,  and   that   therefore,  they 


timation  of  every  reasonable  and  candid 
man,  this  must  appear  to  be  a  particu- 
larly invidious  and  unfortunate  period  to 
bring  forward  this  discussion,  when  the 
college  had  now  proceeded  in  improve- 
ment, and  was  daily  making  progressive 
advances  to  perfection — when  every  cause 
for  inquiry  had  ceased,  and  when  there 
were  no  complaints  against  the  college. 
It  was  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  agita- 
tion of  this  question  was  an  unfortunate 
and  hazardous  experiment,  and  must  be 
attended  with  very  dangerous  conse- 
quences ;  and  if  such  consequences  -fol- 
lowed, it  might  happen  that  those  gentle- 
men, who  were  alone  chargeable  with 
them,  would  retire  from  the  court— it 
might  happen  that  they  would  not  venture 
io  face  the  verification  of  consequences, 
which  they  themselves  might  reasonably 
expect  would  happen.  If,  therefore,  this 
court  should  be  induced  to  adopt  the  re- 
solutions in  the  terms  now  proposed, 
they  would  give  occasion  of  trittmph  and 
exultation  to  their  authors.  But  if  those 
hon.  gentlemen  felt  triumph  and  exulta- 
tion at  their  success,  it  would  be  at  the 
expense  of  the  future  happiness  of  the 
students  of  the  college— of  their  numer- 
ous, and  probably,  interesting  families, 
and  of  the  millions  of  people  who  looked 
with  hope  and  expectation  to  derive  bless- 
ings from  these  their  future  governors. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  these  predictions 
were  not  verified,  and  if  on  the  contrary, 
no  mischievous  consequences  should  fol- 
low upon  the  discussion  of  these  charges, 
it  would  be  the  strongest  possible  com- 
mendation of  the  respectable  young  men 
who  were  students  at  the  college,  and 
who  were  still  able  to  preserve  order, 
peace,  and  quietness,  under  so  many 
circumstances  of  irritation.  It  appeared 
to  him  (Mr.  F.)that  in  either  view  of 
the  question,  the  hon.  gentlemen  who 
brought  forward  and  promoted  this  dis- 
cussion, had  not  only  taken  great  respon- 
sibility upon  themselves,  but  they  had 
placed  themselves  in  a  very  painful  di- 
lemma. He  hoped  and  trusted,  however, 
that  no  evil  or  mischievous  consequences 
would  follow;  but  certainly  it  was  not 
the  less  wrong  on  the  part  of  the  hon. 
gentlemen  who  brought  the  subject  for- 
ward, whatever  might  be  the  resnlt. 
Any  favourable  issue,  however,  was  ra- 
ther to  be  ascribed,  as  before  stated,  to 
the  character  and  disposition  of  the  stu- 
dents themselves,  than,  to  the  tendency 
of  this  discussion,  which  in  every  point 
of  view,  was  calculated  to  produce  the 
worst  consequences. 

What  was  the  question  Which  the.court 
were  called  upon  to  decide  ?  It  was  really 
nothing  more  than  this  :  Whether  these 
propositions,  involving  such  dangerous 
consequences,  should,  without  the  small- 
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est  particle  of  evidence  to  support  them, 
be  adopted  by  the  court  of  proprietors  ? 
For  it  must  be  iu  the  recollection  of  the 
gentlemen  present,  that  some  of  the  very 
documents  read  by  the  hon.  mover  iu  sup- 
port of  the  propositions,  were  documents 
which,  if  read  altogether,  would  be  evi- 
dence rathe?  in  favour  of,  than  against, 
the  college,  is  would  be  recollected,  also, 
that  tbehon**od  learned  gentle mau  had 
relied  more .  upon  opinions  than  upon 
facts  :•,  but  those  opinions  had  been  ably 
answered  by  those  who  had  preceded  him 
(Mr.F.)  on  tfin  side  of  the  question.  Such 
a  mode  of<  treating  the  subject,  there- 
fore* could  not  fail*  of  producing  a  mis- 
trust of  every  thing  which  had  been  ad- 
vanced by  the  bon.  mover  in  support  of 
his  case.  There  was  not  a  particle  of 
evidence  so  justify  the  court  in  entertain- 
ing those  complaints  which  were  contain* 
edf  in  the  five  propositions,  and  submitted 
for  the  adoption  of  the  court.  The  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  had  truly  said, 
"  You  have  brought  forward  these  accu- 
sations, but  you  have  not  produced  one 
atom  of  evidence  to  support  them,  and 
therefore,  the  better  way  to  get  rid  of 
them.  5?  to  record  a  verdict  of  acquittal, 
in  the  shape  of  the  previous  question ; 
".Tin*  the  previous  question  be  now  put" 
was  the ; safest,  the  plainest,  and  the  most 
proper  ..mode  of  meeting  the  accusations 
of  the  Jmn.  mover;  and  certainly,  he 
(Mr.  F.)  should  vote  for  it.  Brevity- 
segued  to  him  to  be  the  strougest  recon*- 
me«dation..at  tjiis  advanced  stage  of  the 
pBoceedings;  and  therefore,  be  should 
conclude  with  thanking  the  court  for  the 
polite  attention  tbey  had  paid  to  him  in 
delivering  these  few  observations. 

Mr.  Lowndes  next  rose,  amidst  a  gene- 
ral cry  of  Qutttion!  Question  I  He 
commenced  by  stating,  that  within  a 
fortnight  past  he  had  had  the  honor  of 
addressing  two  contiguous  counties ;  (Es- 
sex and  Surry)  and  on  each  occasion  he 
was  kindly  received,  and  heard  with  the 
politest  attention,  without  being  inter- 
rupted; and  why.?  because  those  two 
counties  were  not  prejudiced  against  him, 
as-  he  must  nay  the  court  of  directors 
seemed  .to,  be/  whenever  he  ventured  to 
offer  his  sentiments  in  this  court. 

The  Chairtkun  interposed  and  said,  he 
believed  the  hon.  gealtentan  bad  already 
spoken  before,  and  had  delivered  his  sen- 
timents  at  length  upon  this  question. 

Mt.  Lowndes.  1  have  not  spoken  before, 
sir.  I  will  not  be  put  down.  No,  sir,  I 
have  as  good  a  right  to  speak  as  any  man 
here.  The  fact  is  this  :^my,  worthy 
friend  (Mr.  Jackson)  has  given  you  such 
damning  facts,  that  yon  are  confounded  ; 
and  do  not  wish  to  hear  any  body  on  the 
same  side  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Jackton  interposed,  and  assured 
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the  Chairman  that  his  hon.  friend  had  not 
spoken  before. 

Mr.  Lownde*  then  resumed ;  and  said, 
that  any  appeal  to  his  courtesy  he  should 
be  most  happy  to  admit.  But  any  attempt 
to  deprive  him  of  his  right,  he  should  re- 
sist with  vigour.  If  the  court  would  in- 
dulge him  with  a  hearing,  he  assured 
them  that  he  should  not  trespass  at  any 
length  upon  their  time.  It  appeared  to 
him  extraordinary  that  after  bis  hon.  and 
learned  friend  had  produced  such  cogent 
arguments  and  irresistible  facts,  that 
those  who  supported  the  preeent  motion 
should  be  accused  of  having  advanced  no- 
thing in  support  of  the  question  for  in- 
quiry. Why,  the  whole  of  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend's  speech  was  one  connected 
chain  of  irresistible  argument  arising  from 
strong  and  incontestable  evidence ;  to  him 
(Mr.  L.)  therefore,  it  appeared  impossible 
for  the  court  of  directors  to  refuse  the  in- 
quiry which  was  now  demanded.  As  the 
hon.  ex-director  (Mr.  Grant)  was  pleased 
to  turn  towards  him,  he  would  freely  ex-  • 
press  his  sentiments  upon  the  character 
and  qualities  of  this  his  adopted  child,  by" 
which  appellation  Hertford  college  seem- 
ed to  be  best  known .  Undoubtedly  he  very 
much  admired  the  real  child  of  the  hon. 
ex-director  (meaning  Mr.  R.  Grant)  for 
he  must  say  that  he  never  heard  a  better 
speech  upon  so  bad  a  subject  as  that  de- 
livered by  the  honourable  gentlemen  to 
whom  he  alluded.  The  conduct  of 
that  honourable  gentleman  was  highly 
creditable  to  him  as  a  son,  and  much 
honour  was  due  to  him  from  the  court  of 
directors  for  the  manly,  able,  and  eloquent 
manner  in  which  he  held  the  shield  of 
protection  over  that  body  in  this  difficult 
contest.  No  one  could  have  better  said* 
or  with  more  becoming  warmth,  what  had 
been  delivered  by  that  hon.  gentleman  in 
support  of  the  cause  he  had  espoused. 
But  when  he  praised  he  (Mr.  L.)  praised 
the  real  child  of  the  hon.  ex-director,  he 
did  so  because  he  thought  he  deserved 
praise.  But  the  hon.  ex*director  must 
excuse  him  in  saying  this  of  his  adopted 
child  for  it  was  a  bandy,  squint-eyed  rick- 
ety brat  (muck  laughter).  It  was  impos- 
sible that  the  court  could  make  him  be- 
lieve that  block  was  white;  and  they 
should  never  make  Mm  believe  that  de- 
formity was  beauty.  The  court  certainly 
had  never  heard  arguments  so  powerful 
against  the  college,  as  those  which  had 
been  delivered  by  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend.  They  were  such  as  it  was  impos- 
sible for  any  man  successfully  to  combat ; 
and  for  his  part,  he  bad  heard  nothing 
from  any  side  of  the  court  which  removed 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend  from  the 
ground  upon  which  he  stood.  Though 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend  seemed  to> 
have  exhausted  the  subject,  there  were 
one  or  two  points  upon  which  he  had  not 
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touched.  In  the  first  place,  the  lion,  and 
learned  gentleman  near  him  (Mr.  R. 
Grant)  had  produced,  out  of  about  four 
hundred  and  fifty  students,  two  or  three 
extraordinary  instances  in  illustration  of 
his  encomiums  upon  the  state  of  litera- 
ture in  the  college.  It  appeared  to  him 
(Mr.  L.)  however,  that  such  testimony 
was  extremely  equivocal  when  it  was  re- 
collected from  what  country,  and  under 
what  circumstances  those  young  men  went 
to  the  college.  The  instances  alluded  to, 
were  those  of  young  men  who  possessed 
such  an  extraordinary  degree  of  natural 
genius,  and  perseverance,  as  well  as  an 
unexampled  degree  of  previously  acquired 
Knowledge,  that  it  was  impossible  for  the 
college,  with  such  materials  to  work  upon, 
not  to  produce  such  clever  men.  But  it 
was  rather  extraordinary  that  these  two 
clever  men  were  natives  of  a  country  ce- 
lebrated lor  producing  men  remarkable 
for  writing  well,  and  exercising  a  stipe* 
rior  judgment.  The  question  therefore 
was,  whether  they  did  not  bring  all  their 
talents  with  them,  and  whether  they  bad 
not  already  acquired  such  superior  abili- 
ties, that  even  the  professors  of  the  coi~ 
lege  with  all  their  industry,  could  not 
make  dunces  of  them.  One  of  them,  » 
sterling  man — pure,  virgin  gold,  went  to 
the  college  with  so  much  credit,  that  even 
the  professors  had  nothing  to  add  to  his. 
acquirements.  He  (Mr.  £.)  had  been  at 
college  himself;  but  his  experience  had 
taught  him,ihat  there  weiesome  men  who, 
if  left  alone,  would  educate  themselves 
without  the  aid  of  a  professor.  But  when 
he  said  this,  he  felt  the  highest  possiblere* 
spectfor  the  professors  of  Hertford  col- 
lege, and  he  would  say  of  them,  that  if  it 
were  possible  to  make  dunces- clever,  they 
would  infuse  something  into  such  per- 
sons both  useful  and  ornamental.  But  it 
was  very  well  known  that  there  were 
some  young  men  gifted  with  such  superior 
genius,  that  perhaps  it  would  be  better  if 
they  had  never  been  in  a  college  in  their 
lives.  Such,  probably,  was  the  case  with 
many  of  the  young  men  now  in  Hertford 
college  ;  bus there  was  another  young  man 
whom  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
had  celebrated  as  possessing  an  extraordi- 
nary knowledge  of  oriental  literature. 
Now  he  (Mr.  L.)  happened  to  know 
something  of  that  young  man  himself; 
bt  knew  that  he  was  extremely  well  vers- 
ed in  oriental  literature  before  he  went  to 
the  college ;  so  much  so,  that  his  father 
a  most  respectable  magistrate,  told  him> 
(Mr.  L.)  that  he  was  the  wonder  and  as- 
tonishment of  his  master,  in  having  ad- 
vanced mo  rapidly  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
oriental  tongues*  The  young  gentleman 
heeiluded  to  was  Mr.  William  Bailey. 
He  (Mr.  L.)  only  mentioned  this  cir- 
cumstance in  connrsaation  of  what  his 
honourable  and  learned  .friend  had  said 


upon  the  same  subject.  His  honourable 
and  learned  friend  had  said,  and  he  trust- 
ed that  the  court  would  also  say,  that 
when  the  college  boasted  of  the  talents  of 
Mr.  Bailey,  it  was  like  the  daw  shining 
in  borrowed  feathers.  The  feathers  of 
genius  were  his.  He  had  none  other  but 
those  which  nature  gave  him.  But  the 
college  trumped  him  up  as  a  specimen  of 
their  plumage.  He  was  not  surprised  that 
the  college  should  take  to  themselves  all  the 
credit  of  that  young  gentleman's  profi- 
ciency. It  was  no  wonder  they  should 
say,  "  see,  there  is  the  advantage  of  the 
college  at  Hertford  ;  look  at  Mr.  Bailey  * 
see  this  young  man  the  admiration  of  all  the 
world."  But  then,  let  it  be  noted,  that 
these  were  not  the  feathers  of  the  college  3 
let  the  court  look  at  the  bird  in  its  native 
feathers.  He  (Mr.  L.)  was  one  of  those, 
who,  when  they  looked  at  a  medal*  liked 
to  see  the  reverse ;  for  that  was  the  only 
way  to  judge  of  i u  H ere  then  were  three 
instances  of  extraordinary  talent ;  the  lat- 
ter, he  had  proved,  was  well  versed  in 
oriental  literature  before  he  went  to  the 
college ;  and  as  to  the  others,  it  was  prov* 
ed  that  they  were  .young  men  of  natural 
genius,  and  not  taken  from  the  ordinary 
class  of  young  men,  and  who*  in  all  pro- 
bability, if  they  had  never  gone  to  Hert- 
ford college,  would  have  turned  out  excel- 
lent scholars.  Now,  he  thought  that  this? 
itself  was  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  lamen- 
table deficiency  of  this  college  in  the  tes- 
timonials of  its  literary  excellence.  He 
(Mr.  L.)  received  his  education  at  OxforoV 
An  hon.  gentleman  had  said,  that  he  eai> 
tered  the  university  at  sixteen  years  of 
age,  he  (Mr.  L.)  entered  at  twenty,  ana- 
did  not  leave  it  until  twenty*nve*  So' 
much  then  for  general  facts  and  circum- 
stances peculiar  to  individuals  *  one  man 
might  go  early,  and  another  late  to  the 
university ;  but -that  proved  nothing  m  es- 
timating the  general  questioiu  The court 
of  directors  could  not  contradict  their 
own  reports ;  and  upon  their  committee'e 
reports,  his.  hon.  and  learned  friend  had 
built  bis  case.  Undoubtedly,  the  cent* 
of  directors  had  been  very  costive  in  giv- 
ing information  j  but  such. mots  as  they 
had  suffered  to  come  out,  were  not  to  be 
contradicted;  and  he  (Mr.  L.)  must  say, 
that  the  strongest  of  aU  arguments  against 
the  court  of  directors  was*  that  .they  had 
left  the  court  of  proprietors  to  grope  in 
the  dark,  with  the  eyes  0/  a  lynx,  as  well 
as  they  could.  Some  of  his  hon.  friends 
near  him,  however,  could  work  under 
ground  and  work  weB  too.— £4  laugh*)— 
But  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  preferred, 
working  in  day-light,  and  upon  the  high 
road  of  candour  and  fair  dealing ;  he  con- 
fessed he  was  struck  with  admiration  of 
the  ability  with  which  his  hon.  and  learn- 
ed friend  had  managed  this  important 
question.  On  a  former  occasion,  he  com- 
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pared  one  of  his  hon.  friend's  speeches  to 
a  marrow  pudding ;  but  his  speech  on  this' 
occasion,  was  like  "a  chokepear.— (A 
faUgh,J—H.e  would  now  come  to  the 'cure 
of  the  disease.  There  were  two  things  to 
be  attended  to  in  all  maladies  ;'  namely 
Cure  and  prevention.  The  court  of  direc- 
tors did  not' seem  disposed,  to  prevent  the 
disease,  and  therefore  it  was  necessary  to 
prescribe  the  cure.  He  (Mr.*  L.)  would' 
turn  doctor,  and  would  take  the  liberty  of 
pointing  out  a  cure.  In  his  humble  opi- 
nion^ fne  great  evil  of  the  college  had  ari- 
sen from  the  'want' of  a  test;  because 
young  men  entered  the  college  without, 
and  they  tvent  as  they  came.  It  seemed; 
to  him  that  the  college  was  like  the  om- 
nium, which  fathered  three  percents,'four 
per  cents,  and  five  per  cents  :  it  admitted" 
men  of  all  descriptions.  In  snort  the  col- 
lege was  like  a  pig,  which  ate  every  thing 
that  came  near  it;  it  admitted  young 
men  without  capacity,  of  all  tastes,  His-, 
positions  and  tempers,  without  any  atten- 
tion to  whether  they  were  fit  for  the  ser-' 
v*ice  to  which'they  were  destined,  or  were 
likely  to  produce  any  advantage  to  the 
Company.  If  he  could  dive  into  the 
hearts  of  the  parents  whosent  their  sons 
to  this  college,  he  had  no  doubt  he  should 
Rear  this  soliloquy :— "  my  son  is  fourteen 
"years  of  age,  T  don't  know  what  to  do* 
''with  him ;  he  is  a  wild  desperate' young 
"•man,  and  has  a  peat  deal  of  the  clevi^ 
**  in  him.  1  intended  to  bring  Him  up  to 
"  one  of  the  learned  professions  and  send 
f  him  to  the  university,  but  I  find  that 
<Jl won't  do;  he'd  be  kicked  out  there  as 
"  worthless.  In  short  I  won't  send  hi  in 
"  there ;  I'll  tell  you  what  HI  do,  I'll 
"  send  him  to  Iudia."  And  thiS  was  the 
way  that  young  men  were  sent  to  the  col- 
lege at  Hertford,  just  as  parents  some- 
times sent  their  sons  to  sea,  merelV  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  rid  qf  them.  This 
put  him  in  mind  of  a  story  which  bore 
upon  the  question.  Many  years  ago,  he 
was  travelling  along  a  road,  and  he  saw 
four  or  five  fellows  hauling  a  dead  sow 
out  of  a  ditch ;  and  he  said  to  the  men, 
"  what  are  you  doing  with  the  sow  ?T* 
"  Why"  said  they,  "  we  are  taking  the 
sow  out  Qf  the  ditch  to  send  her  to  Lea- 
denhall  market."  The  court  would  easi- 
ly see  the  application  of  the  story.  Any 
tiing. would  do  for  the  college  of  the  great 
house- in  Leadcnhall-street:.  no  matter 
whether  a  dead  sow  or  ,a  living,  one,  it 
would  do  for  Leadenhall  market ;  and  so 
of  the  college,  no  matter  whether  a  younjg 
fellow  of  talent  or  a  blockhead,  it  was 
just  the  same  to  the  Company;  Now,  if 
the -college  bad  something  Kke  an  annoy* 
ance  jury,  or  in  "Other  words;-  some  re- 
spectable and  intelligent  visitors  to  in- 
spect thesewatters,  what -would  ite  the 
consequence  ?  Why  the  m*»ur*»  ofl.tte 
college  would  be  on  a  very  dHfcnuitifeet* 


ing..  It  was  for  the  want  of  this  sort  of 
scrutinjf  that  the  College  had  failed  so  la* 
mentably;  and  tfe  thought  that  after  hav- 
ing now  stood  the  test  of  twelve  years, 
aiid  after  the  facts  that  his  hon.  friend  had 
brought  forward,  shewing  f  He  'deplorable 
state  of  the  college,  and'  which  facts  Were 
unanswerable  $  andproving,  as  they  did, 
that  the  directors  had  not  a  leg  to  stand 
unon,  nor  a  reasonable  argument  to  off^r 
in  favstrr  of  the  college  ;  surely  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  some  purification  should  take 
pldcelii  order  to  cleanse  this  Augean  sta- 
ble from  its  filth.  And  here  he  must  «ay, 
that  the  court  ought  to  be  very  much  obli- 
ged to  four  or  five  of  its  members  for  takJ 
ing  up  their  brooms  and  sHovels^fn  endea- 
vouring to  remove  such  heaps  6f  rubbish.' 
Indeed  he  was  persuaded  th>tf  the'court'pf 
proprietors  felt  very  much*  obliged  to  soeh' 
member^  for  their  laudable  endeavours  : 
and  if  they  had  the  fortune  to  Succeed  'hi' 
converting  the  coHege  to  their  own  '•  pur- 
poses it  \voifldhave  this  good  effect  it 
would,  make  the  professors  more  strict"  ra 
their  discipline,  and  at  the  same  time 
make*  the  young  nrfenlsboW'moni' respect 
to  the  professors.  In  all*  events',  "he  was' 
convinced  that  whatever*  might  be*  \tit  fat  e 
of  the  college,  even  if  it  should  Still  icbn-> 
tinue  t6 -exist,  the  speech  of  his<hoiiilatla, 
learned  friend,  ami  the  very'inferesrThfc 
discussion  which  followed  upon  it,-'  the 
college  wbuld  be  infinitely  better  thafolt 
was  before.  }  •-'•• 

1  He  tarn  Id  now  return  fo  anotheV  argu- 
ment that  was  to  say,  if  he  could' 'read 
his  own  hand  writing,  for  he  ila'd  fatten* 
some  notes  of  what  occurred  In  the  course 
of  this  discussion.  Probably  he  was  nor 
a  very  regular  speaker ;  and  therefore, 
without  adhering  to  any  regular  order  he 
wbuld  go  to  one  or  two  other  cireum-* 
statices  which,  in  his  opinion,  if- no  one 
had,  spoken,  would  of  themselves,  td 
make  use  of  an  Irish- phrase,  •'  would 
jirove  that  he  was  a  good  orator  without 
any  oratorr  at  all."  :  To  keep  *baek'  the 
papers  which  had  been  moved  for  by  his 
hon.' friend  seemed  to  him,  on  the  Jjavtof 
the  court  of  directors,  to  be  a  dangercfti 
exercise  of  their  power,  part  ieuterly  dnr 
the  eve  of  the  approaching  ballot,  wfte* 
it  was  psobatye  that  some  votes  would  Jje 
looked  for.'  If  the  court' of  directors 
were  not  afraid  of  investigation,  they 
ooutd  not  beafraid  of  prodncing  the  pa- 
pers.' if  the*  w*re  conscious  tilat  ejigfcy 
ttotHgwafewmBd  in  tte*  cause  win  da  they 
advueafcejMhey.  oo«*d  nottaitate<m*u0- 
mittingthe1  papernto  the  impatitial  «$ye  4i 
tue-preprietm,  who  bad  awry  #ood  right 
toeay  tNat  if  uhe  ttorector^eaercised  their 
deapeti*  power,  fon  it  Wa*  a*  acfcofi'de*- 
potismto  keep  oack  papers  of>thi*»aturev 
««.  Leave,  your  piaees'fbr  you  atfe  no  Jongs* 
worthy  toehold  the  BiteatimKto  whichiw* 
hatieiilec(ed(yim.Jf  ,Wm  it  to  be  t appos- 
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by  congratulating  the  students  on  the 
eminent  proficiency  which  a  certain  pur* 
tioa  of  them  had  happily  attained  in 
different  branches  of  literatnre,  European 
and  Oriental— remarked  upon  the  excel* 
Fence  of  an  English  essay  which  had  been 
just  read,  both  as  to  its  matter  and 
composition ;  he  addressed  the  stodents 
who  had  obtained  honorary  distinctions 
after*  the  following  manner.  *  Yon,* 
said  lie,  *  experience  now  the  benefits 
of  application  ;  and  the  salutary  conse- 
quences of  having  submitted  to  disci- 
pline—you have  entered  upon  the  path 
that  leads  to  success,  it  is  how  open 
to  you  —  you  are  only  to  persevere  in 
the  course  you  have  commenced  here, 
and  when  you  arrive  on  the  Indian 
scene,  a  more  splendid  and  iiufx>rtant 
career  will  present  itself  to  you  with 
the  most  favourable  prognostics.'  He 
then  declared,  that  he  could  not  with* 
hoM  bis  approbation  from  those  who, 
though  they  had  not  obtained  hono- 
rary distinctions,  had  been  orderly  in 
their  conduct,  and  diligent  in  their  appli- 
cation* to  study— lamented,  that  Oriental 
literature  had  not  been  so  generally  at- 
tended uvbut  trusted  that  the  study  of  it 
would  become  more  universal  in  ruture. 
He  noticed  with  great  pleasure  the  con- 
duct of  those  who  were  termed  seniors > 
and  the  happy  effect  of  their  exertions 
and  example— paid  a  high  compliment 
to  the  principal  and  professors  for  their 
labour*  and  zeal— alluded  to  the  case  of 
those  unhappy  young  men  who  had  ex- 


absolutety  without  some  exceptions,  aris- 
ing from  those  who  had  not  derived  aft 
the  reformation  to  be  wished  from  the. 
punishment  of  their  former  misconduct 
—they  commended,  in  a  peculiar  manner,, 
the  seniors  for  their  excellent  conduct 
and  example — bearing  testimony  to  thev 
good  conduct  of  those  lately  admitted, 
as  more  correct  and  manly  than  had  been 
usual  in  the  first  period  of  collegiate 
residence.  * 

"  In  reference  to  literature,  they  stated, 
that  the  Asiatic  languages  had  been  sel- 
dom* cultivated  with  greater  seal  ana* 
success— lamenting  that  their  report  of 
European  literature  could  not  be  perhaps] 
<mite  so  favourable  as  in  some  former4 
periods— they  hoped  such  a  feeling  would' 
not  be  permanent  nor  prevait  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  defeat  the  wise  and  liberal 
views,  which  embraced  a  sound  European 
education  as  the  essential  object  of  the; 
institution:  expressing,  that,  although} 
the  general  current  of  emulat/Ott  haft  run. 
in. that  direction  not  unusually  strong 
yet  many  instances  of  highly  creditable, 
and  meritorious  services  were  tp  be  found, 
in  the  department  of  classical  and  mathe- 
matical literature,  and  that  tt '  ipigti^ 
safely  be  affirmed  there  had  been  "a  ^efae- 
ral  disposition  to  pursue  some  branch  of1 
knowledge  or  other — the  instances  having 
been  very  rare  of  any  abandonment  of 
all  literary  application. 
'  "The  Chairman  terminated  the*  diy  in! 
commendation  of  the  general  exertions 
displayed  fey  the  college— thanking  tjie 


eluded  themselves  from  the  benefits  of    frihcipal  and  WesSors  for  the  *kitrul 


the  institution,  by  a  conduct  unworthy 
of  the  British  character,  bringing  dis- 
grace on  themselves,  and  anguish  on 
their  fossilies— he  hoped  the  severe  but 
necessary  fate  of  such  misguided  young 
men  would  have  a  salutary  influence  oh 
those  he  addressed.  He  concluded  by 
impressively  reoommeotffiig  those  about 
1*  leave  the  institution)  that  they  would 
progressively  establish  that  high  charac- 
ter which  was  preceding!  them  to  India, 
and  which  would  lead  them  infallibly  to 
honor  and  independence." 

"  Btport  <jf  CeUege  C»**ciT,    Mth 
M*y,  1816. 

<s  This  report  was  to  the  following 
effect.  It  began  by  stating,  that  the 
council  had  the  gratification  of  report- 
ing—the present  term  had  been  foppUy 
**~^~"1sned  by  a  state  of  discipline  as 
ory  as  ever  had  been  witnessed 
the  foundation  of  the  college,  the 
observance  of  collegiate  rules  and  duties, 
had,  on  the  whole,  been  correct  and 
steads; :  the  conduct  of  the  students  in 
getmAli  remarkable  for  a  steady  and  re- 
spectral  submission  to  authority  $  though 
Asiatic  Journal.— No.  20. 


and  scientific'  discharge  of  their  duty— 
entreating  thfe  students  to  a  full  exertion 
of  their  several  talents,  and  a  studious, 
attention  to  the  statutes  and  regulations] 
—inciting  those  about  to  leave  the  insti- 
tution, by  every  motive  of  liondr  and 
policy  to  obtain  the  proud  and  conscious 
dignity  of  rectitude.  He  strongly  yecofn-' 
mended  those  who  remained  to  consulf 
their  bwn  interest,  the  feelings  ami 
anxious  solicitude  Of  theft  friends,  and 
act  up  to what1  they  themselves  expected^ 
and  What  those  friends  felt  "for  them. 
He  lamented  that  the  regulations  din"  hot 
admit  of  a  prize  being  awarded  to  Mr. 
Bouldersoa  for  his  great  proficiency  in 
Sanscrit*  because  he  was  not  a  Madras 
Student,  hut  held  up  so  shining  an  ex* 
ample  as  most  worthy  of  imitation,  and 
concluded  by  taking  an  affectionate  fare- 
well." ' 

Mr.Jackton  asked  whether  these  pa- 
pers were  laid  before  the  court  of  pro^ 
prietora  at  the  last  quarterly  court  but 
one,  namely  in  September  ? 

The  Chairman  said  he  bad  no  doubt 
that  they  were  upon  the  table  of  the, 
coutt  at  that  time.       Lt(      QIC 
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Debate  at  the  E.  I .  &,  Feb, 


The  report  of  the  college  council  of  the- 
16th  December  1816,  was  then  pot  in  and 
read  as  follows:— 

"  Sulstance  of  the  College  Council  Re- 
port on  the  I8/A  December,  1816. 

"  They  found  themselves  relieved  from  • 
offering  detailed  accounts  of  the  college 
discipline,  as  the  monthly  reports  fur- 
nished regular  and  minute  information.. 
No  case  of  misconduct,  bad  lately  oc- 
curred, sufficiently  aggravated  to  call  foe* 
censure  affecting  the  term  or  the  appoint* 
meat  of  the  offenders— -they  professed 
that  great  improvements  were  observable* 
and  the  college,  on  the  whole,  exhibited  a, 
gratifying,  aspect  of  propriety  and  order- 
some  little, difficulties  indeed,  which,  the. 
council  had  to  encounter  had  occurred 
in  the  latter  end  of  the  term  ;  but  too 
partial  in  their  extent  and  -  too  short  in 
their  duration  to  have  made  any  serious, 
example  necessary.  They  announced  the- 
term  to  have  been  remarkable  for  a  praise- 
worthy spirit  of  industry  and  emulation 
in. many  individuals  and  in  various  de- 
jMurtments  of  literature. 

"  The  Chairman  congratulated  the 
East  India  Company,  the  principal,  the 
professors  and  the  oriental  visitor  on  the 
progress  and  prospects  of  the  students--* 
Ue  regretted  that  there  should  have  been 
even  the  least  irregularity  observable 
respecting  regular  attendances  at  chapel 
and  elsewhere,  while  the  general  good 
order  and  morality  was  so  much  to  be 
commended. 

'.'  He  commented  on  the  great  improve- 
ment in  literature,  and  especially  in  the 
native  languages  ;  and  was  particularly 
desirous  of  marking  his  sense  of  Messrs. 
Boulderson  and  Morris's  super-eminent 
attainments  in  the  Sanscrit ;  which  was 
the  more  eminently  creditable,  as,  from 
the  rules  of  the  college,  they  had  not  a 
stimulus  in  expecting,  prizes  of  distinc- 
tiaction.  Impressing  on  those  who  re* 
mained  as  well  as  those  who  were  About 
to  Jeave  the  college,  the  incalculable  ad- 
vantages of  moral  principles  and  good 
education,  he  concluded  by  committing 
tjiem  all  to  the  countenance  and  proiec* 
tion  of  a  beneficent  providence." 

The  Chairman  then  said  that  he  was 
a  little  anxious  that  the  court  of  proprie- 
tors should  be  in  possession  of  these 
papers,  because  they  were  not  made  for 
the  occasion ;  but  declaratory  of  the  state 
of  the  college  at  those  respective  dates, 
almost  up  to  the  present  time ;  and  he 
sow  put  it  to  the  good  sense  of  the  pro- 
prietors, whether,  seeing  as  they  must, 
from  these  documents,  that  things  were 
going  on  as  well  as  they  possibly  could,  it 
would  be  expedient  or  convenient  to  dis- 
turb the  present  order  of  the  establish- 
ment, by  calling  upon  the  court  of  direc- 
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tors  to  institute  an*  inquiry;  under  the 
circumstances  stated  in  these  papers.  The 
court  of  proprietors  might  beassuwpd  that, 
the  directors  fek  a  lively  interest*  in  the 
welfare  of  the  college:  and  if  they  had, 
the  least  idea  of  any  existing  mischief  or 
impropriety,  it  would  be  their  bounder* 
duty,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  institute 
every  necessary  inquiry,  and  redress  every,' 
grievance.  As  a  matter  of  personal  in- 
terest- it  was  an  object  with  some  of-  the' 
directors  to  take  care  that  the  college  was 
well  conducted ;  for  many  ot  them  had 
their  friends  and  relatives  there;  and  thisi 
consideration,  independent  of  the  duty 
which  they  owed-  to  the  court  of  prop*  ie*- 
tors,  would  make  them  alive  to  every- 
transaction  at  Hertford.  Under  all  ttftse 
circumstances,,  he  hoped  that  gentlemen* 
would  not  think-  the  motion  now  made; 
was  at  all  .necessary,  in  all  events,  in  his\ 
view  of  the  case,  he  should  certainly  vote 
against  it. 

Mr.  Kiunahd  thought,  that  as  these 
were  the  reports  of  the  professors  them- 
selves, they  ought,  to  have  no*  weight 
with  the  court. 

The  CA*f/mo».-~Tbese  three  .report* 
are  certainly  the  reports  of  the  professor* 
themselves,  and  I  trust  they  wilt  have 
their  due  weight  with  the  court. 

*  Mr.  Hume  denied  having  ever  seen  the 
papers  wtnefebad  been  just  read,  although 
the  bon.  Chairman  had  said  that  they  were 
before  the  court'  of  proprietors.  It  ap- 
peared to  him  that  the  hou.  Chairman* 
must  he  under  some  mistake  upon  the 
subject.  For  certainly  they  were  never* 
sent  to  him  (Mr.  Hume),  uor  did  he 
clearly  understand  that  they  were  actually- 
laid  before  the  general  court  of  proprie- 
tors. He  did,  indeed,  hold  in  his  hand 
the  report  to  which  he  (Mr.  Hume)  al- 
luded iir  support  of  his  argument ;  but 
this  was  the  first  time  he  had  heard  off 
the  papers  now  submitted  to  them.  In- 
deed, he  believed,  that  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  'business,  these  papers  would 
not  be  laid  before  the  court' until  Sep- 
tember next.  He  was*  however,  happy' 
to  hear  them  read  now,  by  way  of  an- 
ticipation ;  because  every  word  of  fliettt 
went  to  support  the  proposition  lor  in- 
quiry. FVom  thtse  it  appeared;  attOtidraV 
to  his  understanding  of  them  <hat  the' 
disturbances  had  still  been  going  on  so 
late  as  November  last. 

The  Chairman  said  that  what  was  al- 
luded to  fn  the  report  which'  the  honl 
gentleman  caught  up,  as  evidence  Yf  the 
continuance  of  disturbance,  was  not  at  all 
a  serious  matter.*  It  was  only  something 
abdut  gquibi  on  the  5th  November. ' 

Mr.  Hume — An  inquiry  will  she w  whaj 
it  was. 

Mr.  Lowndes  attempted  to  speak ;  but 
was  stopped  ty  the  cry  otfpoke  I  *pof*  /— 
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UrdtrS  vrderh-  "  To  speak*  or  not  to 
apeak  h  that  is  the  tmestiou."*— f/4  Arog'A  / 
fjuettie*  f  qvettioto  !)    - 

Mr*  Witting  requested  permission  to 
say  a  lew* wards  upon  this  important 
subject,  bat  being  unused  to  address  a 
public  assembly,  be -relied  upon  the  in* 
idntgence  of  the  court  for  a  considerate 
bewog.-~  (Hear  /  hear  />  He  announced 
tiiatseif  as  a  wann  friend  of  the  East-  India 
Company  >  and,  conceiving  that  the  es- 
t&bfohf&ent  at  Hertford  College  was 
intimately  connected  with  its  interests, 
■he.  approved  of  the  general  principle'  of 
-that  institution  :  bat  he  must  confess  that 
tie  entertained  strong  objections  to -its 
•details.  That  the  institution  of  this 
college  was  right,  as  a*  matter  of- expe* 
<tieacy,  he  woaid  candidly  admit;- far  it 
^w*s  propw,  iu  his  opinion  ,•  that  the  Com- 
pany shouid  have  is  this  country  a  semi* 
nary  for  Karope&n  tkerature%  Me,  how- 
ever, lamented  that  it  did  not  embrace 
more  general  objects*  and  that  it  was  mot 
established  upon  more  liberal  principles. 
The  intention*  however,  of  the  East-India 
•Company  in  founding  such  a»  institution* 
was  highly  honorable  and  marfcorious. 
fa  became  them,  as  a  Company  possessing 
•oo'ttueh  power,  to  make  the  experiment 
at  least  Of  founding  an  institution*  of 
learning  •  for  the  dissemination  of  general 
knowledge.  As  a  friend  to  the  great  ob- 
ject of  enlightening  the  human  mind,  he 
-would  have  given  his  complete  and? cordial 
approbation  of  this  institution,  'had -it? 
plan  been  formed  upon  that  foundation,. 
-Having  said  that  he  was  a  friend  to  the 
establishment  of  the  college  upon  its 
-general  principle,  he  heartily  wished  that 
lie-  could  go  on  further  and  say,  that  he 
approved  of  its  details.  But  he  was  stopped 
short  by  that  act  of  parliament  which  had 
-laid  restrictions  upon  those  benefits  which 
it  was  calculated  to  produce  as  an  institu- 
tion of  learning,  and  crippled  its  efforts 
for  the  dissemination  of  general  know* 
ledge.  It  appeared  to  him  that  these  rer 
atrictious  formed  an  insuperable  bar,  to 
the  attainment  of  that  good,  which  the 
college  was  capable  of  producing*  It  was 
not  for  hint  to  .inquire  into  the  reasons 
which  might  have  induced  the  East-India 
Company-  to  consent  to  the  introduction 
of 'a  compulsory  clause  into  the  act  of 
parliament,  by  which  students  were 
obliged  to  spend  two  years  at  the/college* 
But  to  bin,  atleasty  it  appeared  that  tfapir 
consent  to  this  restriction  was  .unwise 
and  inexpedient,  He  had  rather  they  had 
been  the  teal  friends,  ofi  the.  college  by 
setting  their  faces  against  the  introduction 
of  this  compulsory  clause  %•  because  if  the 
institution  had  really  any  pretension*  to 
the  merits  claimed  for  it  by  its  advocates, 
the  very  idea  of  compulsion  would  defeat 
its  object,  aod  make  it  a  place  the  las* 
that  would  be  chosen^  by  parents,  as  a 
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matter  of  taste,  for  the  education  of  their 
sons.  But,  -then,  how  dM  the  argument 
stand  upon  the  directors'  own  shewing  ? 
They  stated  that  their  priucipal  desire  in 
establishing  the  college  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  maintaining  the  high  political 
interests  of  the  East-India  Company ;  by 
giving  thtir  servants  the*whole>of  their 
European  education  in  England,  and 
keeping-  them  under  their  own  eye  for  a 
certain  time*  But  did  this  prove  that 
they  were  bound  to  consent  to  this  com- 
pulsory'Clause?  Certainly  not ;  because; 
to  make'  out-  that-  proposition  they  were 
obliged  to  prove  that  there  was  no  other 
establishment, -or  institution -of  learning 
in  this  country,  that  could  afford  so  good 
an  education  as  that  at  Haileybury-.  T!tfs 
seemed  to  him  to  have  been  a  preliminary 
proposition,  which  ought  necessarily  to 
have  been  made  out,  before  the  directors 
adopted  the  plan  of  this  new 'college. 
Unless,  therefore,  this  point  was  clearly 
established,  the  directors  failed  in  their 
argument. 

Another-  argument  was,  that  this  In^ 
stitution  became  necessary  in  consequence 
of  that  evil -Which  the  Marquis  Weilesley 
had  coin  pUi  tied  of,  ami  which  was  the 
indueementno  that  nobleman  to  establish 
his  "college  at  Calcutta;  namely,  that  se- 
ven! of  theservants  of  the  Company  were 
sent  out  to  India  at  too  early  an  age,  and 
liefore  they  were  sufficiently  grounded  in 
those  material  points  of  education  which 
were  necessary  to  the-  due  discharge  of 
their  duty,  aud  the  maintenance  of  the 
Company's  best  interests.  Weir  then, 
admitting  the  force  of  this  argument,  ami 
admitting  that  the  necessity  for  a  college 
existed,  he  should  be  glad  to  know  what 
sufficient  reason  could  be  urged  for  the 
introduction  of  this  compulsory  clause 
whieh  made  it  imperative  upon  the  stu- 
dents to  go  to  that  college  ?  it  appeared 
to  him  that  no  sufficient  reason  could  be 
urged  for  so- unwise  a  regulation.  In  the 
general  view  he  had  of  the  education  of 
youth,  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  college 
Should  depend  for  its  recommendation 
and  favour,  eve*  with  this  court,  more 
than  with  the  British  public,  on  its  own 
intrinsic  merits-,  instead  of  having  recourse 
to  a  compulsory  statute  for  its  success. 
It  was  upon  this  grouud  that  be  wished 
for  some  great  amendment  in  the  college, 
as  the  only  means  of  silencing  every  ob- 
jection to.  its  establishment;  aud  upon 
this  general  principle  he  wished  the  court 
Of;  directors  should  make  some  inquiry 
how   far  it  had  answered  the  end  pro» 


•piere  was  another  objection  more  se- 
rious than  any  which  came  under  his 
notice  :  serious,  because  it  more  particu- 
larly .  concerned  the  relation  ia  which 
the  Company  stood  with  the  public  and 


the  British  empire, 
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to  him, 
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.that  for  the  test  three  or  .four  .years, 
aapie  serious  ajtempts  bad  been  made  to 
nno^rojine  the.  eredit.of  the  Company  in 
tbe  opinion  of  too  public*  ond  U>  declare 
jthat  it  was  jucanefeteoi  managing  the 
affaire  of  the  British  empire,  In  f  India. 
He  more  particularly -44|j(te4  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the.  statutes  of  the  college  by 
which  the  ^t-India  Company  had.  been 
compelled  to  yjeidi  their  own  ceotfol  orer 
$he,  power  of  the  professors  io  tba*.  in- 
stitution* This  c«oce*aioa  .wfliaribe  more 
extraordinary,  when ; be  reopJlectod  the 
Apxiety  wbi$u  tU*i  hoo^e^rdirec^pr^Mr. 
JCjlttut}  had.  manifested  j*  p^er^ng.the 
*nu>p£ndeoce  and  pffjvilejesjoi.the.Goflir 

JWi^r,     It   was,  ftUJ/pifisfrg   that  *bat  bOQ. 

gentleman,  who  had  always  stoo^  ift  the 
gap  when  tji*  interests  of  the.  Company 
^ere  attaoked,  should  yield  to  a  measure 
ihftt  a#ued;a  deadly  blow  ali  the  vital  in- 
terests of  this  institutipu»«-an  institution 
vfor:  wju>h>  ho  had  always  shewn  .a  fatherly 
attenjipn  and  a  parental  tenderness,.  It 
was  necessary,  perhaps,  that  be  should 
call  jthe  recollection  of  the  court  (for.  some 
.  /6t  them  might  not  be  aware  of  it),  to  t&at 
•provision  of  the  charter  act  of  paxjjanjeat 
^wbiob,  ,had  -  reference  t;o.  thiji  college. 
Thai  act  of  parliament  had  ordained  that 
the  civjl  servants  ojf  the  Company .sfroold 
.spejud  two  .years  at  Hai  ley  bury  College,,  •  It 
,  ordained,  likewise*  tf  iat  &e  college  should 
te  SWue*!  by  rules  and  regulation* 
framed  by  tb.e  court  of  directors,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  board  of  control..  Then 
came  the  regulation  upon  which  he  rested 
his  strongest  objection  to  the  details  of 
&hjs  institution;  because,  it  aimed  indi- 
rectly at  the  power  of  the  Company  itself. 
$e  meant  .that  regulation  which  enabled 
j*  majority  o|  six  .professors  to  e*pei  ajiy 
*uio,ber  of  students,  for  any  act  <#  insu- 
japrdinatiojv  without  allowing  them  the 
privilege  of  appeal  to  the  court  of  direc- 
tors or  toe  board  of  control ;  and,  as .  if 
this  was  not  enough,  it  was  followed  up 
by  a  power  to  which  he  would  uo$  givo  a 

re— 4he.power,  not  merely  of  expeJUng 
students*  hut  of  rendering  them  in- 
capable, of  ever  being  admitted,  under, any 
circumstances,,  into  .any  department  of 
.the  Company's  service.  Why,  what  was 
the  natural  conclusion  which  this  argu- 
ment 1*1(1  out  ?  It  was.  this  ;-^th#  the 
court  of  directors,  who  arrqgated  to  them- 
selves the  power  of  anjjoiotmg.ajgoyernor 
general  for  fcdia,  had  ,uot  wisdom  or 
energy  enough  tQrevemthe.sentenceof 
m  pit)fessor3,  even  though  justice,  and 
numanity  c^mgnded  that  it  sbpujd  ho  re. 
versed.  Surely  the  court  of  directors 
must  bave  been  asleep  wh^n  they  lent 
%mselves  to  this  concession*  Tbe.ifc- 
.auction  v>  be  drawn  ftoni  this  weakness 
was  quite  obvious.  It  either  argued  »dv 
todityorawantofTirtw:  for,  could  it 
be  imagined  that  the  directors  of  tUeJCas* 


fcsdi*4!osna*oyy  who  controled-aud  go* 
v**n*d  a  large  .portion-  of.  the  habitable 
globe, .and claimed  to.  themselves she  wis* 
den?  of  promd&hgiar  tho  happiness  of 
millions  of , people  had  not  wgour  enough 
lo  nesciift  a  schoolboy  from  oppeessien* 
AWT  bad  not  so  much  vinucas eis  eterejv- 
meo,  to  enable  ihem  to  superintend  the 
prosperity  of.  their  own  college  ?  This 
oversight  in  the  tf  restore -was  the  more 
eKtraordinary,  when  few*  notoi*e«n>sfeat 
*bey.  eaettised  the  uisdisfinted  power  of 
restoring  .any  mttitatyi  sei*uwt^wbe<iiu4 
<becjv4«ttni*4ed  for  imputed  miscenduet. 
:llej»  (iwhat  \  priociple^  thon^  datthey  de- 
;firweitheej8eJKcs,of  the  power  of  prohset- 
4ng  their j-oivil.. servants?  By  am  unjust 
aeuttaiceroi'ftiseJeBgymen,  the  fortune  of 
a>. deserving  yeong  man  might <be  buwtod 
.for  fvejr*  and  the  -direcsors  Jrad^iotthe 
^owsr  of ..  rosouing  him ->  fijonsi  his  ;fsjte. 
Upon  what  f rmen^e  of.  etnity  did  4hey 
gWe  that  proteesioo  to  she  esncec»of  sheir 
armar  /WhicJ*  they>  withheld  from  tfceir 
.ciMil  eemants  ?  .  -  . 
.lii^o,  this j  ground  therefore,  .be  honed 
and  try^ed  (thai  theicourt  -of  dmtctors 
nwuld  «oe»ider.thisqoe*lion  a  Utile  more 
.mature]^  tlfa  should  be  glad  So  seotthe 
college  of'  H«ilej(bQfy,<not  osny  tlu»«nuv 
ment,of  India,  out  tine  pride  of  the  British 
gfiverajnenfc.  The .  directors,  msjoti^ 
assured  tlMMcM^noti^sufspofliedor 
coompulsion^  They  inustkt  it  stand  upon 
i<s  own  merife;  for  upon  that  footing 
3k>ue  could  it. hope  for  success.  . Heeon- 
Inred  them,  therefcre*  by  every  argu^ 
njent  of  self-intecest,  to  accede  to  the 
motion  of  inquiry.  Bo  voted,  for  ton* 
question,  beeenae  he  thought  it  a  inensnce 
*»f  expedient) ^w*U as neceaeityr  Asa 
^varm  friend  of  the  general  system  oi' the 
college  itself,, he  thought  the •!■«■> .a*. 
Hisabte :  and  most  happy  shouid  hmbOf to 
see  thq  college  at;  Hertford;  a*  ojnonsea* 
to  the  directors,  an  .weJUuea^m^sjnient 
to  the  British,  and  fe$a  serme,— finw  t 
kfflMJ  hmvO's  .'    " 

Mk,  Vri»t  said  that  as  the  Jmsju  and 
km  ned  jentleman,  who  bseugug  mnwoid 
this  question,  was  (ahotti  tonwimi^m  the 
debate,  he  (Mr. Grant)  nuishffenuesS  ner> 
.  minion  to  mnke  one>or  :t«r«  obsetratisn^ 
hy. way  of  €*planatMmand  imsnrer sn  vnhat 
had  fallen  from  the  hun.  geotltvnan  (»fc\ 
•Hume)  who  had  opened  tihe  nro^eenrngf 
on  thdtdaj*  tie.chd  m^  wi^  toineetv 
rupt  she,  reply  of  th.e  hon.  mk  loan* 
^cjeiitlemanr  bnt,hA  feMit  to  belnsfamsnion 
4lutgr  to  oqVsomethmgmanaittsp.totfle 
emxaortMnargi  peonoejtioost  ^vwceeViln 
the  course  ,of  tho  debate. ..  The  whole 
argument  of  t^e  hon.  gemttomau  woe  oue 
aenea^atmdts  upon  the  qsilogftamtttnon 
^ie  conn  oi  directois;  andssom  ps»S 
iicuJ^ly  i^n  (Miu^ranthsuinseif,  Ha 
anxiously  wished,  Ujopre/ont,  for  an  <*> 
porxunitg  of  e^eulpsjtinf  nwseJbV  and  of 
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r^ta^e^ui^ioneot*  those  ebargtfs,  which 
taw  hon.;genUemad  had  brought  forward. 
H  the  4x>ust  .would  hndaige  •  him  wHh  a 
htarisfviti  wotild  afford  aim  a  groat  saiis- 
taetkm;  and  he  awared  tbetn  that,  rate 
•a  the  hour  was*  he  should  takeap  very 
little  of  their  time,  although  it  was  quite 
but*f  hia  power  to  do  justice  to  hit  een- 
tUnenia  ill  that  tine  which  could  b*  at- 
landed  aim  uader  the  pressure  of  the 
.  qatntion.  If*  .however,  the  court  thought 
tfcia  too  «raat>  a  favour  to  bettow  upon 
Mm*  he  only  implored  them  aot  to  con- 
ctada*  because, of  bis  own  silence,  that 
,ahe  statements  made  by  the  hon. geutle- 
saamwore'taaev  Rat  if  the  opportunity  was 
aJfarded  ata  of  reply,  h©  pledged  the  lit- 
tie>.ctadit  which  he  posttsatd  wrffc  the 
aatfrt,  that  be  would  aefata'tvery  one  of 
tam<  charges  <  brought  forward  by  the  toon., 
•jafenftatma*;  at t least  eaerr:  ohe  of  these 
aba*  applied  personalty  to  hJutfsett  He 
.aaaa  >e*  the  judgment  of  the  com*,  whe- 
ther.a*  should  go  on  or  sit  dowtf  ?  If 
they  did  not  allow  him  to  proceed,  he 
mty  hoped. they  would  notuabetbestatie- 
atent&of  <oehon.  gentleman,  for  granted, 
andjthat  they*  wonfef  suspend*  their  jad$- 
taeet  aad  ep*akmy  uwttt  they  had  ah  op- 
>  (tfetaattr  of  hearing  the  other  ride.  ' 
-l .  afr.i  Jtreiawt  aaid  that  >at  the  turn:  ex- 
tractor had  appealed  tto  the  candour  of 
the  court,  whether  they  would  hear  Mm 
*ro/iMt,  it  was  for  them  t»d«rtde  upon 
the.  appeal.  According  to  hi*  (Mr.  3<s) 
idea  of  the  order  of  proceedings  hi  that 
and  arory  other  pa^  assembly,  <<t 'was 
flaile  itregalar  for  any  gtntfcnra*  Who 
had  once  delivered  his  sentiments  at 
length  upon  the  subject  matter  in  debate, 
t&  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  a  reply. 
The  utmost  latitude  allowed  to  a  person 
in  that  situation,  could  not  extend  beyond 
av  mere  explanation  of  some  part  of  his 
speech,  whioh  had  been  misunderstood. 
If  the  privileged  reply  was  allowed  to  the 
h*mi  ex-director,  it  was  impossible  to  sty 
to  what  length  the  debate  might  extend ; 
far  certainly  every  other  gentleman  who 
bfriayokeniupDA  ihe  subject,  had  a  right 
*t  .daftm  the*  I  taw  privilege.    But  as  the 

avdHttttoT  desired,  as  a  matter' of 
an  opportunity  of :  expressing  Ms 

»ts  ttUI  further?  and,  Inasmuch 
tit  the -{Mr.  ^.)  ha4  expressed  a  desire  to 
hear  terety  tiring  tibat  could  be  said  on  the 
*#$ecVbtfoi*fcewa*  called  on  to  replf, 
htrvwoujd*  pat  one  proposition  to  the  hen. 
aaiittJaiaiilLi  caadoar  and  justice.  The 
iata^geathuaan  knefrnery  well,  that  by 
tsj*>  daw  be  Hawdelrrered  htosentimente, 
the  greater  past  trf  the  court  would  have 
«aaiahedj  aad*  therefore,  he  (Mr.  J.) 
mtght  as  watt'  at  this  moment?  surrender 
ttm  atwataotv  sato  his  hands  atnirtttatth'e 
J»tar  atwWch'thehon,  gentleman' would 
l*»a  done  tptafefag:  bat  If  the  bon. 
#»tteinan  woaha,  in:  that  sprit  of  can- 
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dour  that  soatetimet  characterised  his 
speeches;  prevail  upon  Ms  learned  friend 
Mr.fmoey  to  wawethopretfatts  (ftes- 
tioo,  hd  (Mr.  a\) would  grre  dp  all  oppo- 
sition to  the  bom  newtHjmaa's'belng  beard 
In  reply.  *''       '    "  •    ' 

Mr.  Dixo*  said,  that  if  the  hen.  ex- 
director  sought  to  go  into  the  general 
argument  *  over  again, '  after  having  once 
delivered  hW  sentiments  dt  length,  he 
mast  hold  ir  to  be  the  most  unfair  pro- 
ceeding in  the  world  :  because1  the  hen. 
gentleman  might  take  oortMbn  iH  the 
course  of  his  speech  to  east  imptftdtidas 
boon  him  (Mri  0.) '  and  uj>oo  any  Other 
Winter  of  the  court ;  and  he  should  not 
be  allowed  the  privilege  of  answering 
■'them:    •      •  -'•  >-*  :  *  ll '  ■'•^ 

1  (Mr.  Jncktm  said,  that  if  the  Hon;  ex- 
dtreetor  merely  wished  to  confine  Ulmtelf 
'to*  exphthatfon,  he  (Mr.  J.)  should  hot 
oppose- hi*  being  heard. 
1  Mr.  Grtokt  said,  that  in  the  first  place, 
'  as  to  the  appeal  made  bjr  the  hob.  and 
learned  gentleman,  he  (Mr.  <*.)  had  wo 
'power  Ui  ebntroi  hit  hon.  and  leafned 
friend  (Mr.  hnpey)  1h  the  eouVse  he 
should  follow.  He  had  no-  power  oter 
any  body  to  consent  td  an!y  thing  edo- 
ttai-y  tcrhis  own  inclination :  not  did 'be 
eftuse  to  pot  himself  Id  the  situation  of 
1  being  refused  a  hearing  on  thdt  ground-*- 
with  respect  to  the  other  point,  namely, 
whether  he  meant  to  go  into  the  general 
question,  or  confine  himself  merely  to 
explanation,  he  had  only  to  say,  that 
the  charges  preferred  against  htm,  per- 
sonally, by  the  hon.  gentlemaii  were  so 
mixed  up  with  the  general  argument, 
that  if  was  impossible  for  him  to  atiswer 
those  charges  without  referring  to  many 
points  in  the  general  discussion.  He 
felt  that  in  claiming  the  privilege  of  this 
reply,  be  was  open  to  the  objections 
that  hadf  been  made,  which  ho1  muttadmit 
were  perfectly  reasonable:  but,  on  the 
bther  naad,  it  was  extremely  hard  upon 
him  to  sit  down  in  patient  silence  under 
the  very  heavy  charges  which  had  been 
brought  against  him.  He  was  very  un- 
willing to  trespass  upon  the  court ;  but 
if  they  indulged  him  with  a  hearing,  be 
would  endeavour  to  confine  himself  withHt 
as  narrow  a  compass  as  possible.  &ut 
as  be  must  confess,  candidly,  that  at  all 
events'  he  must  taxfe  up  a  good  deal  of 
the  time  e*  the  court,  he  wished  them 
to  consider  their  own  convenience  in 
granting  the  indulgence  (ft  general  cry  of 
adjourn  !  adjourn  !)„ 

Mr.  Klnnaird,  as  to  the  point  of  or- 
der, submitted  to  the  court,  whether  it 
was  fair  or  reasonable  that  the  hon.  ex- 
dh-ector  should  be  alldwed  the  privilege' 
of  making  a  second  speech  without  at 
least  granting  the  same'  privilege  td  other 
persons;  there  were,  many  gentlemen. 
Who  might  feet' disposed  to  imftate  i&e 
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example  of  the  hon.  ex-director  ;  and 
.  therefore  he  put?  it  to  the  court  whether 
tljey  would  give  countenance  to  so  in- 
convenient a  precedent.  If  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  the  opportunity  of  remarking 
upon  the  speeches  which  had  fallen  from 
the  gentlemen  on  this  side  the  court, 
with  what  justice  could  they  be  refused 
am  opportunity  of  re-inforcing  their  ar- 
guments? He  (Mr.  K.)  should  be  very 
.awry  to  say  or  do  any  thing  unkind :  but 
.he  must  remind;  the  court  that  the 
first  stone  was  thrown  by  the  hon.  ex- 
director. :,...».».. 

Mr,  Di*on  mowed  that  this  debate  be 
adjourned  to,  &  future  day. 

.Mr,,  J^oumde*  opposed  'the  adjourn- 
ment as  extremely  unfair  and  unjust,  it 
was,  for,  the.  puipose  merely  of  giving 
the  hon.,.exTdir«ctor  an  opportunity  of 
answering  the  arguments  of  his  worthy 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  court.   . 

Mr*  Jackson  said,  that  as  his  hon. 
.friend, (Mr.  Dixon)  had  moved  an  ad- 
journment, be  should  only  say  a  word 
upon  that :  question.  After  three  days  of 
liberal  inquiry,  he  was  persuaded  that 
neither  the  directors,  the  public,  nor  the 
court  of  proprietors,  would  think  a  few 
additional  hours  ill  spent  in  further  dis- 
cussion, provided  they  were  afforded  for 
the  purpose  of  doing  justice,  and  afford- 
ing satisfaction  to  all  parties.  For  bini* 
selfy  he  could  say,  that  he  had  a  sincere 
desire  to  hear  every  thing  which  could  be 
urged  upon  this  subject.  In  a  case  of 
this  importance  he  should  be  the  last 
person  to  moot  points  of  order :  and 
therefore,  though  the  hon.  ex-director 
had  no  right  to  offer  any  thing  beyond  ex- 
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plan  at  ion  to  the  court,  he  should  waive 
that  objection  to  his  being  heard,  in  the 
spirit  of  that  declaration  which  he  first 
made,  that  he  was  willing  to  receive  with 
attention  and  respect  every  thing  thai 
could  be  urged  by  all  parties.  (A  genei?al 
cry  of  adjourn  !  adjourn  !) 

Mr.  Pattison  upon  the  question. of 
adjournment,  begged  to  say  a  few  words. 
He  should  not  trespass  upon ,  the  court 
for  more  than  a  minute.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  resist  the  motion  for  adjourn- 
ment ;  for  however  dangerous .  the  prac- 
tice might  be  of  adopting  an  improper 
precedent,  stiU  it  was  expedient  for  the 
purposes  of  substantial  justice,,  that  the 
hon.  ex-director  should  be  heard  in  his 
defence  agaiust  the  very  offensive  charges 
made  by  the  hon.  proprietor.  However' 
it  might  be  inconsistent  with  the  exact 
rules  of  regularity  that  the  hon.  exrdi- 
rector  should  be  heard,  still  common; 
candour  and  common  justice  demanded, 
that  the  hon.  gentleman  should  be  heard 
in  his  own  defence*  He  (Mr.  P.)  also* 
proposed  to  offer  himself  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  court,  and  if.  the  motion,  of 
adjournment  should  be  carried,  he  should 
reserve  to  himself  the  pleasure  of  speak- 
ing, on  another  day :  and  he  therefor* 
begged  that  he  might  not  be  considered 
as  forfeiting  his  right  so  to  do.  He  now  . 
only  rose  to  speak  to  the  question  of  ad> 
journment,  which  he  thought,  in  common, 
candour,  honesty,  and  fairness,  ought  to 
be  received  unanimously. 

It  was  then  agreed,  that  the  debate 
should  be  adjourned  until  March  4th,  and 
the  court  adjourned  accordingly. 


LITERARY  AND  PHILOSOPHICAL 
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TaB^Hindu  College  is  stated  to  be  in  a 
state,  of  .great  forwardness,  and  it  was 
expected  that  on  2d  January,  the  persons 
appointed  would  commence  their  instruc- 
tions.    , 

The  Asiatic  Society  met  on  the  9th 
December,  for  the  purpose  of  electing 
vice  presidents  and  a  committee  of  pa- 
pers for  the  ensuing  year.  Lord  Moira 
was  present,  and  the  vice  presidents  of 
tntf  preceding  year  were  re-elected  with 
Jhe  addition  of  the  Hon.  Sir  E.  East. 
Captain  Locket  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  committee  of  papers  in  the  room  of 
i  ' l!i  e>  and  Baron  De  S^y  an*  Mons- 
t  aOgThh0Ilorary  members  of  the  Socie- 
IV  !2!?  ,ett|*aetit  accomplishments  of 
these  gentlemen   itt  oriental   literature 


highly  merited  ihij  tribute  of,. reaped* 
The  following  papers  ami  airiositias  were? * 
brought  to  this  meeting.  A;  statement  of 
the  rau£e  of  the  thermometer  jn  Kesaa- 
oou  by  Major  Thomas,  it  extends  from- 
1st  January  10  23d  Jam;  1816V  ln.-'|jae 
monunq  at  eipht  A.  M.  tin-  lowest. is  27* 
in  January,  and  the  highest  in  June  85^  n 
Dr.  Tytfcr  read  a  pajftr  on  the  exist-  > 
ence  of  a  disease  wljjch  he  considered  to-*: 
digeootu  to  the  island  of  Java,  but  its  ra- 
vages, ye  more  particularly  felt  at  Somau 
baya.  Contrary  to, all  medical  history 
and  experience  hitherto  known;  ft  is '  re- 
present, to  have  au  epidemic  character, 
and  \s  communicated  not  in  the  usual  way 
but  .through  the  medium  of  the  atmos- 
phere, /rqm  sowe-peegtearity  i w whitehi aU 
classes,  of .  people  are  affected  by  it.   -fotw 
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tunattely  tit*  Wand  itself  produces  a  cure 
for  the*  spontaneous  and  deplorable  mala- 
dy in  question.  It  is  a  species  of  pepper 
called  by  the  Javanese  camookus,  by  the 
Dutch  e&cuma,  and  by  the  natives  of 
India  cubab  cheena.  A  drachm  and 
a  half  of  this  substance  finely  pow- 
dered -  taken- in  a  glass  full  of  water 
three  times  a  day  is  reckoned  a  specific, 
and  effects  a  cure  in  the  space  of  ten  or 
fourteen  days.  The  singular  facts  com- 
municated m  this  paper,  merit  attention, 
and  the  particular  nature  of  the  disease 
and  the  general  efficacy  of  the  medicine 
employed,  would  form  an  interesting  sub- 
ject of  more  rigid  investigation.  ' 

A  drawing  of  the  flying  squirrel  of 
Dindigul,  had  been  received  from  Colonel 
Mackenzie 

Dr.  Tyler  Also  read  uti  account  of  a 
curious  c  »?e  of  a  rttamKcd  brain,  and  pre- 
sented several  specimens  o Javanese  arms 
and  imphnmus  ;  a  piece  of  Tula  with  the 
imprest"  u  of a  foot  found  at  Java  was 
presemedby  A  hi j  or  Griffiths,  and  speci- 
mens of  niiuci'tLls  and  vegetables  from 
Himalaya  by  the  President. 

We  meet  with  a  sentence  in  a  work 
published  by  J.  V.  Klaproth,  at  Berlin, 
in  1811,  in  which  he  acquaints  us  with 
the  opinion  of  Klapn>th  the  chemist  cbn- 
cernlugthe  substance  employed  in  making 
the  J u  Yee  of  the  Chinese.  v 

««  The  appearance  of  a  fragment  of  Yu 
which  I  brought  from  China,  convince^ 
jny  father  that  this  celebrated  stone  is  our 
Nepfcrit— Lapis  Nephriticus,  the  Tartaric 
and  Igurish  J^j  y  a  sham,  Mongalian 
Gass,  and  the  Russian  Jaschma." 

Dr.  D.  White  of  Bombay  having  trans- 
mitted a  packet  containing;  the  .seeds  of 
some  scarce  and  valuable  plants  W  the 
Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  the 
thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted  to  him 
at  a  general  meeting  on  the  10th  of  June. 

We  are  able  to  publish  a  few  further 
particulars  of  the  very  fine  harbour  lately 
discovered  by  Mr.  Kelly,  [tribe  Henrietta 
packet,  on  The  east  side  of  the  Smiih  Cape 
of  Van  Die  men's)  Land.  Its  entrance  is 
abOUt  five,  miles  ;  its  southern  extremity, 
called  lis  Smith  Head,  tying  in  [at.  43° 
30'  S*  ■<  It  runs  into  the  country  about 
20  miles,  and  is  calculated  to  afford 'a 
safe-shelter  to  vessels  in  bad  weather, 

Tfre  Governor  of  New  South  Wales  re- 
ceited  a  note  from  a  settler  in  the  month 
of  April,  1810,  presenting'  a  Swedish 
turnip  weighing  thirty  pound* ;'  a  speci- 
me*jof  the  favourable  soil  and  climate  of 
the  .atony.    In  England  this  root  resists 


better  than  any  other  culinary  vegetable ; 
the  roots  there  weigh  from  four  to  thirty 
pounds,  and  the  tops  grow  from  two  to 
six  feet  high.  The  crop  from-  which  this 
root  was  selected  as  the  largest,  was  re* 
markably  fine,  though  sown  in  a  moat 
exposed  situation.  The  Swedish  turnip 
would  appear  worthy  of  a  regular  trial  in 
India,  and  no  doubt  the  Horticultural  So* 
ciety  at  Calcutta  will  endearwe$to  intra* 
duce  it  to  general  growth*        •       .        «> 


Professor  Leslie,  proceeding  in  Ms  ex- 
periments, has  made  a  farther  discovery, 
that  parent  d  oatmeal  has  a  much  stronger'' 
capacity  of  absorbing  moisture  than  the 
substances  he  had  used  before.  Three 
quarters  of  a  pound  froae  nearly  a  quarter* 
of  a  pound  of  water,  and  preserved  U 
nearly  twenty  hours  in  the  form  of  fee1. 
A  quantity  of  the  meal  one  foot  in  dia- 
meter, and  little  more  than  one  inch  deep, 
froze  a  pound  and  a  quarter  of  water.  In 
the  former  experiment  the  meal  absorbed 
the  18th  part  of  its  weight' without  tosTitt, 
more  than  one  third  of  its  desiccatory 
power.  !•• 

On  July  Uth,  1816,  notwithstanding  the 
severity  of  the  weather,  His  Excellency 
the  Governor  and  Staff,  accompanied  by 
His  Honor  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  the 
Judge  Advocate,  and  Captain  Gill,  the 
principal  Engineer,  proceeded  to  the  South 
Head,  where  (every  thing  being  in  readi- 
ness for  the  occasion)  His  Excellency  was 
pleased  to  lay  the  foundation  stone  of  a 
most  useful  building,  intended  foe  the  se- 
veral purposes  of  a  Signal  aud  Light- 
house, and  a  Guard-house  and  Barrack 
lbr~a'sma1T  military  detachment.  The 
centre  of  this  building,  we  understand, 
is  to>  be  raised  sixty-five  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  eminence  on  which  it  is 
.placed,  and'  will  form  a  tall  pyramidal 
tower ;  brf  the  top  of  which  a  light  is  to 
be  placed  for  the  direction  of  vessels  ap- 
proaching the  coast,  which,  from  Hs  ele- 
vation, will  be  seen  at  an  immense  dis- 
tance at  sea,  and  be  an  object  handsome 
to  behold  from  the  town  of  Sidney;  Tho 
wings  of  the  building  are  to  form  the 
Guard-house  and  Barrack. 

Hu,ge  blocks- of  excellent  stone  are  pre- 
pared for  this  edifice,  and  afford  the 
strongest  assurance  that  it  will  prove  a 
permanent  security  for.  alL  vesaels  that 
may  approach  the  coast* 

To  this  building,  which  opens  tfce  pros-* 
peel  of  a  monument  for  future  ages  lo 
contemplate  with  pride,  His  Excellency 
gave  the  name  of  Macquarie  Tower; 
and  when  considered  with  a  view  to,  the 
commercial  interests  and  foreign  inter* 
course  .,of;this  Colony,  it  cannot  fail  of 


thejanoat.:tevere  .frosts,  wtflst  in  Wew    }>ro{ing  a  most  valuable  and  important 
South  Wales  it  hears  heat  an$  drought     acquisition.  .o  .    • 
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Description  Of  the  Signal  and  Light- 
house, by  the  Architect  :— 

The  centre  of  this  handsome  building 
it  too  be  raised  sixty-ive  feet  above  the  le- 
vel of  the  eminence  on  which  it  is  placed, 
and.  will  form  a  square  base  or  pedestal 
with  a  circular  tower,  crowned  with  a 
irlece,  on  which  will  be  carred  the  four 
winds  in  alio  rciievo,  distributing  their 
difbreufegsvd  and  evil  qualities  from  their 
drapery,  as  they  appear  to  fly  round  the 
tower,  above  which  there  will  be  a  cor- 
nice and  lanthern,  with  a  revolving  light, 
the  whole  forming  an  appropriate  capital 
to  the  tower ;  on  the  inside  is  intended  to 
be  a  geometrical  stone  stair-case  leading 
up  to  the  lanthern,  and  two  basso  re- 
lievos will  be  on  the  pedestal.  The  wings 
of  the  building  are  to  form  the  guard- 
house and  barrack.— Sydney  Gazette. 

An  animal  hitherto  unknown  here  to 
the  European  colonist,  accompanied  by 
two  of  its  young,  was  found  a  fortnight 
ago  at  Cox's  River,  in  the  new  discovered 
country.  From  its  general  conformation 
it  may  be  pronounced  a  species  of  the 
Jerboa  tribe.  Its  resemblance  is  about 
midway  between  that  of  the  rabbit  and 
the  rat,  the  ean  short  and  erect,  like 
those  of  the  former,  the  head  longer,  Hke 
that  of  the  latter,  as  is  also  the  tail, 
which  is  very  long,  but  terminating  with 
a  thick  fur ;  the  weight  of  the  animal  to 
all  appearance  not  exceeding  eight  or  nine 
ounces.  It  would  appear  to  be  more 
minutely  classed  in  the  following  quo- 
saUon  from  one  of  M.  De  Huffbn's  an* 
notatorsi— "  The  tori,  something  be- 
tween a  rat  and  a  rabbit,  and  supposed 
by  Mr.  Bafbn  to  be  the  Bame  with  the 
Aperia  of  Brazil^  was  the  largest  vrri- 
pavouaaaaaruped  found  at  St.  Domingo 
(oa  its.  discovery  by  Columbus).  This 
species  teems  never  to  have  been  very  nm- 
laerous,  nod  the  dogs  and  cats  of  the  Spa- 
niards are  said  long  ago  to  hare  extar* 
pated  it*  as  well  as  some  other,  tribes  of  a 
smaller  size.  These,  however,  together 
with  a  pretty  large  lisard,  called  Ivan*  or 
Iguana,  constituted  the  principal  part  of 
the  animal  food  which  the  island  afford* 
tiL*f^Sydmey  Gaaette. 

A  curious  phenomenon  recently  ex- 
hibited Itself  on  bound*  a  vessel  now  in 
the  Cove,  to  a  party  while  atsnpper.  On 
the  opening,  of  a  rock  oyster*  the  shells  of 
which  were  forced  asunder  with  much 
dtmcuhf ,  a  small  ash  of  two  inches 
lengthy  which  had  been  curled  up  in  the 
place  which  the  native  inhabitant  of  the 
shell  had  before  occupied,  sprang  out 
upon  the  table,  and  was  preserved  alive 
till  yesterday.  Examined  in  a  gias>  of 
dear  salt  water,  the  little  intruder,  which 
had  doubtless  devoured  it*  boat,  theoyster, 
had  a  beautiful  appearance  when  alive. 
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Its  great  pliancy  when  in 
mines  its  species  to  he  cfcrtilasjfcneuc, 
While  the  back  and  belly,  which  were  or- 
namented with  a  series  of  spines  linked 
together  by  a  transparent  silken  mem- 
brane, and  its  fine  curling  tally  displayed 
the  richest  beauties  to  the  admiring  eye* 
The  creature  was  itself  almost  entirely 
transparent  when  interposed  between  the 
eye  and  the  sun,  and  the  whole  body 
marked  with  stripes  of  brown  and  yellow*. 
disposed  in  regular  intervals  ;  nor  was 
the  head  its  least  curious  part,  from  its 
being  surmounted  with  a  fine  crest,  jre- 
sembling  the  unlndented  comb  of  a  cock* 
Many  persons  have  seen  it,  and  all  pre* 
same  it  to  be  a  novel  specks.— 5y<ft*y 
Gmzette. 

Two  instances  of  the  extreme  virulence 
and  rapidity  of  animal  poison  almost  un- 
precedented in  well  authenticated  narra- 
tive are  recorded  in  the  Sydney  Gazette 
as  recent  information  from  the  party  at 
Bathurst  plains. 

The  sudden  death  of  John  Wood,  a  pri- 
vate of  the  Royal  Veteran  Company,  on  du- 
ty at  that  post,  was  owing  to  the  bite  of  a 
snake,  which  he  survived  only  a  fe\to  hw- 
ments.  The  melancholy  event  took  place 
on  the  24th  ultimo ;  the  fetal  wound  was 
inflicted  on  the  foot,  and  the  deceased, 
putting  bis  hand  upon  it,  had4  scarcelv 
time  to  implore  the  blessing  of  God,  when 
be  fell  upon  his  face,  and  instantly  ex- 
pired. Putrescence  ensued  with  unex- 
ampled Velocity,  and  in  a  few  hours  the 
body  of  the  deceased  became  entirely 
black. 

The  malign  effects  of  the  snake  poison 
has  in  two  instances  shewn  itself  more 
direful  iu  the  species  found  in  the  new 
discovered  mountain  country  tfiao  any 
other.  We  mentioned  the  melancholy 
circumstances  of  the  instant  death  of  the 
soldier  at  Bathurst,  on  his  receiving  the 
bite  of  one  of  them.  A  sheep  belonging 
to  Mr:  Lawson  was  also  bit ;  it  died  im- 
mediately, and  exhibited  symptoms  of 
putrescence  in  a  few  moments  after.  One 
of  them  was  known  to  advance  from 
beneath  a  rock  to  the  center  of  a  road  as 
a  man  was  passing,  with  the  apparent  in* 
tention  of  attacking  him.  They  are  said 
to  be  generally  from  five  to  six  or  seven 
feet  long,  are  of  a  disagreeable  dark  colour, 
and  have  very  large  heads. 

The  description  of  a  birling  hen  egg,  re- 
marJeabte  for  its  sire,  has  been  published 
in  the  Sydney  Paper,  m  being  that  of  in  un* 
common  psodaction*  Us  oval  dimeiunoae 
are  seven  inches  and  abasf  hi  drcemresv 
ease  $  its  Circuit  in  about  the  middle  of 
useemrisnveiaeaosaaslaheKt  end  Us 
weight  those  onnsss  nod  w  half  aftertt 
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Armata ;  Part  the 'Second ;  exhibiting 
a  View  of  the  Manners,  &c.  of  the  Me- 
tropolis.   8vo.  8s*  6d. 

Conversations  on  Botany;  with  En- 
gravings, 12mo.  7s.  fid.  plain ;  or  10s.  6d. 
coloured. 

*  James's  Naval  Occurrences  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of 
America.  8vo.  with  Plates,  Price  20s. 
beards'. 

Historical  Account  of  Discoveries  and 
Travels  in  Africa,  from  tbe  Earliest  Ages 
to  the  Present  Time.  By  the  late  John 
Leyden,  M.  D.  Completed  and  enlarged, 
with  Views  of  the  Present  State  of  the 
Continent.  By  Hugh  Murray,  F.  R.  S.  E. 
Illustrated  by  Maps,  2  vols.  8vo.  £  I  7s. 
boards. 

France.  By  Lady  Morgan.  2  vols. 
8vo.  £1  lis.  6d.  bpards. 

The  Traveller  in  Asia ;  or,  a  Visit  to 
the  paost  celebrate4  Parts  of  the  East-In- 
<fies  and  China ;  with  an  Account  of  the 
Manners  of  tbe  Inhabitants,  Natural 
Productions,  and  Curiosities.  For  tbe 
Instruction  of  Young  Persons.  Bv  Pris- 
clUa  Wakefield.  With  a  coloured  Map, 
12mo.  4s.  6ds.  boards.  , 

Sybylline  Leaves.  By  S.  T.  Coleridge, 
Esq.  8vo.  10s.  6d.  boards. 

.BiographiaLiteraria;  or,  Biographical 
fetches  of  My  Literary  Life.  By  S.  T» 
Coleridge,  Esq.  2  vols.  8vo.  £\  Is. 
boards. 

Macbeth,  and  King  Richard  the  Third  j 
or,  Essays  in  Answer  to  Remarks  on 
some  of  the  Characters  of  Shakespeare. . 
fy  John  Phillip  Kemble.    8vo.  8s.  6d. 

The  Sexagenarian ;  or,  the  Recollec- 
tions of  a  Literary  Life.  2  vols.  8vp. 
£\  Is.  boards. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Science  of  Ship- 
building ;  with  Observations  oh  the  Bri- 
tish Navy,  the  Extraordinary  Decay  of 
Men  of  War,  and  on  the  Causes,  Effects, 
and  Prevention  of  the  Dry  Rot ;  also  on 
the  Growth  and  Management  of  Trees; 
the  whole  with  a  view  to  improve  the 
Construction  and  Durability  pt  1  Ships. 
By  Isaac  Blackburn,  Ship-Builder,,  Ply- 
mouth.   4tp.'£\  5s.  boards.' 

The  Pamphleteer,  No.  six.'  containing 
a  variety  of  interesting  articles,  viz.— 
- 1.  Speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  George' 
Canning,  Jan.  29,  1817,  on  the  Motion 
for  an  Address  to  the  Prince  Regent,  ou 
his  Royal  Highness's  Speech  from  the 
Throne.  Taken  In  short  hand  and  con- 
taining all  the  passages  which  were  omit- 
ted in  the  daily  papers. 

2,  A  few  Cursory  Remarks  on  the  Ob- 
ncadtom  Parte  of  the  Game  Laws.  By 
Sir  W.  glford,  Bait.  F.  R.  and  L.  S.  S. 

3.-A.  Temperate  Dfecnsaiea  on  the 
Can**  *kfch  hnve  Mi  to  «the>  Preaent 
Jfigh  Price  of  Bread.    Addressed  <o  the 
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Plain  Sense  of  the  People.    By  the  Right 
Hon.  Charles  Long,  M.  P. 

4.  Speech  of  J.  C*  Curwen,  Esq.  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  Feb.  21,  1817, 
on  a  Motion  for  a  Committee  to  take  into 
Consideration  the  Poor  Laws. 

5.  A  Letter  to' the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl 
of  Liverpool  on  the  New  Coinage.  By. 
Thomas  Smith,  .Author  of  An  Essay  on 
the  Theory  of  Money. 

6.  General  Report  of  Scotland.  Statis  •. 
tical  Tables ;  or,  Result  of  Enquiries  re-, 
gardfng  the  Geographical,  Agricultural,, 
and  Political  State  of  Scotland.  B^  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  Sinclair,  Baronet. 

7.  An  Argument  shewing  that  a  Stand- 
ing Army  is  inconsistent  with  a  Free  Go- 
vernment, and  absolutely  destructive  to^ 
the.  Constitution  of  the  English  Monarchy.* 

8.  Irish  Oratory ;  with  its  Effects  on- 
the  Measure  of  Catholic  Emancipation 
considered.     By  an  Irish  Protestant. 

9.  10.  11.  Consist  of  an  Essay  and 
two  Postscripts  on  the  Supply  of  Employ  • . 
ment  and  Subsistence  for  the  Laboring 
Classes,  in  Fisheries,  Manufactures,  and 
the  Cultivation  of  Waste  Lands ;  with 
Remarks  on  the  Operation  of  the  Salt 
Duties,  and  a  Proposal  for  their  Repeal. 
Addressed  to  the  Right  Hon.  Nicholas 
Vansittart.    By  Sir  T.  Bernard,  Bait. 

12.  Journal  of  An  English  Traveller, 
from  1814  to  181G;  or  Memoirs  andr 
Anecdotes  of  her  Royal  Highness  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  and  of  her  Court ; . 
with  Letters  of  her  Royal  Highness,  the 
Earl  of  Liverpool,  Mr.  Whitbread,  &c. 

13.  An  Address  to  the  Fund-bolder, 
the  Mechanic,  and  the  Poor,  on  the. 
subject  of  the  Corn  Laws.  By  R.  Pres- 
ton, Esq.  M.  P.  , 

IN  THE  PRESS, 

Tbe  History  of  the  Rise  and  Progress 
of  the  Judicial  or  Adawlut  System,  aa 
established  for  the  Administration  of 
Justice  under  the  Presidency  of  Bengal  ?  < 
with  an  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  Liti- 
gation, and  the  Delay  in  the  Termination: 
of  Law  Suits  in  the  Courts  of  Adawlujt* . 
One  vol.;8vo. 

Journey  through  Asia  Minor,  Armenia, 
and  Koordistan,  in  the  years  1813  and  . 
1814.  With  Remarks  on  the  Marches*  of 
Alexander,  and  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thou- 
sand. By  John  Maodonald  Kenneir,  Cap- 
tain tn  the  Service  of  the  Honorable  East- 
India  Company,  Town  Major  of  Fort  St. 
George,  and  Political  Agent  at  the  Dur- 
bar of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Nabob  of 
Caraatic.    2  vols.  8vo.  with  a  large  Map. 

-Tbe  History  of  the  late  War  in  Spain  . 
and  Portugal.    By  Robert  Southey,  Esq. 

The  Selected  Beauties  of  British  Poe- 
try, with  Lives  of  the  Poets,  and  Critical 
Dissertaions.  To  which  is  prefixed,  an 
Etsay  on  English  Poetry.  By  Thomas 
Campbell,  Esq;.'  Author  of  the  Pieasui* » 
ill -Hope.  4  vols,  crown  8vo. 
Voj-.  IV.  2  B 
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CHINA.  ' 

SHIPWRECK  OF  TH£  EMBASSY. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  pri- 
vate letter. 

Bjklavia.—"  His  Majesty's  ship  Alceste 
was  wrecked  in  the  Straits  of  Caspar, 
on  the  18th  of  February;  the  officers, 
'crew,  and  passengers,  were  ail  saved, 
•and  landed  safely  in  Middle  Island.  She 
was  last  from  Manilla;  she  struck 
about  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  and 
almost  immediately  Went  down;  they 
lauded  on  Middle  Island. 

'<  His  Excellency  Lord  Amherst,  and 
his  lordship's  suite,  arrived  at  Batavia  on 
the  22d  February  in  three  open  boats, 
and  it  happening  that  some  British  ves- 
sels were  then  lying  in  the  roads,  ready 
for  sea,  the  Ternate  was  dispatched  the 
following  morning,  to  Middle  Island  to 
bring  away  the  officers  and  crew  oil  his 
Majesty's  ship  Alceste.  It  is  hoped  that 
B  considerable  part  of  the  baggage  and 
property  may  be  saved  from  the  wreck. 

«'  On  the  arrival  of  theTernate  she.fipuhd 
Capt.  Maxwell,  and  about  two  hundred 
otorf  twenty-five  people  surrounded  by  se- 
ven or  eight  hundred  Malays  expecting 
an  attack  every  moment— they  all  left 
the  wreck  and  went  to  Batavia  in  theTer- 
nate*—the  Caesar  of  London  is  taken  up 
at  £13  per  ton  to  take  home  the  embas- 
sy and  ship's  Company,  and  were  to  sail 
about  the  9th  April.  During  tjie  first 
days  of  their  stay  on  the  island  they  could 
obtain  no  water  by  digging,  and  were  re- 
duced, when  at  last  they  succeeded,  to  one 
butt.  His  excellency,  his  son,  and  secre- 
tary arrived  at  Batavia  on  the  23d  Feb. 
in  good  health.  The  Barrosa  has  arrived 
to  safety  at  China. 

"TheElphfnstone  has  been  accidentally 
burnt  at  Whampoa.  She  had  only  deli- 
vered three  chop  boats  of  cotton.  Capt. 
Heaviside  had  not  lost  his  arm  ;  he  has 
taken  uj>  the  Aurora  to  bring  home  a 
cargo,  '  The  Wexford  had  arrived  at 
Canton.** 

CALCUTTA, 

Advices  from  the  court  of  Delhi, 
notice  i he  ceremony  of  the  Durbar,  at 
which  the  ambassador  from  Ft-gue, 
was  presented  to  the  king.  A  ^reat 
many  preparations  hail  been  made  for 
the  event.  When  the  levee  was  open- 
ed, his  majesty  appeared  seated  under 
;i  mos^  costly  canopy  of  embroidered 
t  velvet,  on  the.  Peacock  throne,  with 
twenty  princes,  Handing  hi  subniissive 
attendance  before  him.  After  the  aju- 
baaaador   bad    been    introduced  by   the 


Resident,  several  rich  presents  from 
China— some  curious  coins  and  medals  of 
Pegue— and  a  box  containing  portraits 
and  gems,  *c.  were  laid  before  the  king. 
His  majesty  was  highly  gratified,  and  in 
return,  bestowed  on  the  ambassador  and 
his  suite,  many  marks  of  his  favour. 

Extract  of  a  letter  dated  Mutra,  Kai\ 
26,  1816.— "We  have  had  various  re- 
ports about  a  force  marching  toward? 
Jaypore.  General  Brov*  ne  haa  taken  thr 
command  of  all  the  troops,  and  I  dilkk 
ita  my  own  mind  we  a  halt  march  ere  long 
somewhere  or  other — in  other  respects 
we  have  nothing  new*  The  weather  is 
getting  pleasantly  euld,  and  alt  invalid- 
ate recovering  fast." 

The  Ukbbars  from  Holknr's  camp  to 
the  31st  OctoW,  mention,  that  ilieJtfuue 
continued  to  kt<p  herself  in  the  Fort  of 
Kunkeral,  not  having  satisfied  the  de- 
ttfaad  of  the  army,  A  letter  had  been 
i  received  by  Hoik  ax's  in  misters,  as  the 
-tiewsiwiiter  States,  from  the  Raja  of 
Nagpore;  but,  from  the  nature  of  its 
'contents,  as  described  in  the  Ukhbar,  we 
can  scarcely  believe  it  to  be  a  genuine  do* 
cument. 
•  The  Jaypore  Ukhbars  reach  io$ie  7th 
November,  and  state'  tiia'f  Rajah  Loll 
Smgh  was  encamped  witthin  six'  coss.  of 
the  Jaypoor  army,  ready  for  battle; 
but  that  the  Jaypoor  troops  were  afraid 
of  trying  their  strength  until  they  Obtain- 
ed a  reinforcement. 

Accounts  from  Ainritsir  dated  the  Mth 
October  mention,  that  when  Runjeet 
Singh  was  encamped  at  Noorpoor>  Ills 
Vakeel  had  returned  from  Kuroaul  with 
a  letter  and  presents  from  Sir  David  Och* 
terlony.  The  Sirdar  Beer  Singh  of  Ram- 
gurrah  had  quarrelled  with  the  widow  of 
his  late  brother  Jooda  Singh,  and  bad  ta- 
ken possession  of  the  Fort  of  Dumolah. 
The  widow  thereupon  applied  to  Ranjcet 
Singh,  and  it  is  expected  that  he  will  in- 
crease the  differences  between  the  par- 
'  ties,  so  that  after  they  are  respectively 
weakened,  he  may  seize  the  whole  coun* 
iry.  FnlteU  Singh  had  actually  applied, 
to  Runjeet  even  before  it  has  been  subju* 
gated,  for  the  management  of  the  Ram- 
gurrali  country^  aud  has  offered  to  nay. 
for  it  two  lacs  of  rupees  annually :  anjd  to 
keep  at  Run^eet's  disposal  a  thquaand 
hdrsemeni'  *  *   ' 

,'tUe  Raolpundy  Ukbbars  to  the  23d 
Qcto,ber  mention,  Uiat  Azeam  Beg*  Am- 
,  bassadorirpmMabPwed  Shah,  had  pro- 
r  ceeded  to  Delhi  with  letter*  fan  Mr.  Met- 
ca)(.  Me^rA^tainbKimn  charged  wtth 
lettewrroiw5Uooja]ji,uJMttUkk  to  AfcuV 
mpp^^b^4FuUehKhan,  had  readied 
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Raolpundy  from  Ludhiana,  and  was  to 
proceed  to  Peshour.  Cazeq  Amenat-4 
deen,  Runjeet's  Ambassador  had  refurh-' 
ed  from  Cabul  to  Peshour.  Mahomed 
Azeem  Khan,  the  Governor  of  Cashmere, 
was  preparing  for  the  approach  of  Run- 
jeet  and  his  army,  and  had  encamped  at 
Luckborry.  Our  latest  intelligence  from 
the  camp  of  Ameer  Khawn  is  dated  the 
8th  October.  He  was  then  encamped  at 
Nahera,  distant  about  seventeen  coss 
from  Joudapore.  The  Khan  declared, 
that,  if  possible,  he  would  avoid  hostili- 
ties with  Bapoojee  Sindiah.  It  appears 
that  letters  had  passed  between  the  Khan 
and  Bapoojee,  and  that  the  Raja  of 
Joudpore  had  offered  two  lacs  of  rupees, 
if  Ameer  would  forthwith  evacuate  the 
Joudpore  territories :  but,  while  this 
negotiation  was  carried  on,  it  seems  that 
Bapojec  was  determined  to  give  battle  to 
the  Khan,  as  soon  as  a  supply  of  ;immu- 
uitlou  should  arrive  from  Ajutcre. 

The  Delhi  Ukhbars  state,  thut  Holkar 
had  discharged  nil  hi*  Hindustani  sol- 
diers, and  tLiU  he  had  sent  a  i^rcin^tory 
demand  to  the  Kotah  Raja  to  deliver  up 
Tat i ah  Alernkcr,  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  his  territory, 

It  Is  *atd  ei  letter  from  an  officer 
of  the  Nagpore  Subsidiary  Force,  dated 
Siiuuger  the  2e:th  November,  roen- 
,tiona  that  Letoo,  the  principal  leader 
of  the.  Pindaris,  was  .advancing  .with 
hfteen  thousand  men,  with  the  determi- 
nation of  carrying  as  much  ravage  and 
destruction  as  possible  into  the  Raja's 
country,  and  that  he  bad  been  encouraged 
by  many  of  his  followers,  who  had  been 
dismissed  from  the  Raja's  service,  in 
consequence  df  his  conuection  witn  the 
British  Government.  It  is  also  stated, 
that  the  climate  was  becoming  very  unfa- 
vburabte  for  field  operations. 

Shah  Shuja  the  ex-kiug  or*  Cabul  still 
remains  at  Loodhiana  with  his  family. 
Jn  his  application  to  the  British  govern- 
ment for  protection,  it  was  mentioned  as 
a  precedent  that  England  had  recently  af- 
1  horded  an  asylum  to  the  sovereign,  of 
France,  and  had  protected  htm  against 
.the  bower  of  an  usurper :  they  solicited 
similar  refuge  under  a  similar  misfortune, 
anB  it  was  granted  With  every  mark  of 
tosrfftality  and  respect. 

A  report  was  current  at  Calcutta  in 
December  last,  that  the  Pindaris  had 
again  crossed  the  Nerbuda  and  entered 
Barar.  • 

A  letter  Had  been  received  from  Ber- 
hampore,  mentioning,  that  the  Peishwa's 
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dated  the  1st  ultimo.  Two  messengers 
had  arrbtal  ;at(  Herat  with  letters  from 
Prince  Hactjee  Feerozud  Deen,  acquaint- 
ing the  king,  that  the  array  of  Calhar 
Khawn  had  withdrawn  from  Herat. 

Letters  from  the  Upper  Provinces  ac- 
quaint us  wilh  the  seizure  of  all  the  de- 
serters, who  lately  absconded  from  the 
European  corps  at  Meerut,  with  intention 
of  entering  into  the  service  of  the  Raja 
of  Kot  Kangrah  and  other  native  powers. 
They  were  caught  in  the  rear  of  Nahu, 
iu  consequence  of  the  active  exertions  of 
Lieutenant  Ross,  commanding  the  Sir- 
moun  Battalion.  They  have  since  been 
conveyed  back  to  Meerut,  where  they  are 
now  undergoing  their  trials. 

His  Majesty  Shah  Ukbur  went  in  pil- 
grimage  to  the  shrine  of  Shah  Murdan  a 
few  days  since.    On  this  solemn  occa- 
sion* the  procession  was  swelled  by  the 
presence  of  the  principal  grandees  df  the 
Imperial  Court,  and  as  it  passed  the  gates 
.of  the  fort,  saluted  by  a  discharge  of  ar- 
tillery from  the  batteries.    There  is  to 
important  news  from  Jaypoor.    The  Ra- 
ja of   that   state*    ever   revolving   the 
means  of  averting  from  his  country  the 
load  of  misery  by  which  it  is  now  over- 
whelmed, has  issued  letters  summoning 
all  his  powerful  vassals  to  the  capital; 
and  has  given  directions  for  the  augmen- 
tation of  the  army.    Both  of  these  in- 
junctions have,  from  the  total  want  of 
treasure,  failed  in  the  execution.    Mafo- 
tab  Khau  is  still  before  KhooshaJghur, 
and  threatens  to  prolong  the  siege  till  the 
middle   of  the   hot  season.    The  Com- 
mandant of  that  fort  has  recently  been 
joined    by  a  large  reinforcement  under 
Misr  Sheo  Nurayan  and  Suroop  Nurayan. 
Constant  cannonades  and   partial   skir- 
mishes occur.  M  ah  tab  is  generally,  from  a 
want  of  cavalry,  worsted  in  the  latter. 
Raja  Buhadoor  has  pillaged  a  district  in 
Jaypoor  more  than  ten  miles  in  length. 
Meer  Khan  yet  keeps  on  the  mask    of 
friendship  towards  Joudpore;  but  mat- 
ters there  appear  to  be  coming  to  a  crisis* 
as  his  vakeel  has  left  the  city ;  and  Ra- 
ja Maun  Singh  again  threatens  a  junction 
with  Bapoo  Jee  Sindheea.    The  I  odor 
papers  say,  that  a  large  body  of  Pindaris 
had  recently  appeared  in  the  vicinity  of 
Poonah,  and  carried  off  two    hundred 
horses  from  the  Peshwa's  stables.    Our 
latest  accounts  leave  Runjeet  Singh   at 
Nadbwn,  deeplv    engaged   in  squeezing 
treasure  from  his  weaker  neighbours.   An 
envoy  from  the  grand  vizier  of  Cabool  has 

w  __  _, — — OF  — —  - —  reached  Lahore, "where  he  is  treated  with 

army  and  four  battalion*  of  British  troops  great  distinction.— We  have  news  from 
Had  arrived  at'  Ahmngflbad;  and  that  an  Caboot  to  the  15th  of  November.  The 
fcttack  had  tfcett  tdade  by  the'  Britisji  on  a  court  had  left  the  capital  in  order  to  wln- 
touy  of  Pindaris,  near  tinutro'olejr,  in  ter  atPeshawur,  and  was  last  encamped 
wltofctme  hundred'and  fifty  were  kitted,  at  a  village  named  Seeah  Sung.  Advices 
and  im  Hundred  horses  talced.    '  trom  Hirat  intimated  that  Hajee  Feeroz 

*    Our  advices  froiri  Arfldoy  *Mtaflr'  art    Ortfoeen,  Governor  of  that  city,  urged  by 
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the  entreaties  of  the  inhabitants  of  Khu- 
rasan, who  are  weary  of  the  tyranny  of 
their  Persian  masters,  has  'sent  hie  son, 
Priuce  Muluk  Kasini,  with  an  army  to 
Mushud.  The  fort'  of  Kurku  has  been 
beleaguered  by  a  son  of  Prince  Kamran, 
Governor  of  Candahar.  Envoys  from 
Sindh,  Mooltan,  and  Leiuh  had  been  pre- 
sented at  court,  and  graciously  received. 
King  Mahmood  has  written  letters  to 
Slier  Moohumumtl  Khan,  Gortmor  to 
Lcinh,  and  to  Ubd-on*-S<innid  Khan,  of 
Pacmi  Deen  Fun ah,  requiring  them  011 
pain  of  the  royjil  displease,  to  desist 
from  the  hostilities  in  which  tliey  have 
liecti  lately  engaged.— Soul  tan  Moohnii)* 
mud  Khan,  broLTter  of  Vflt  Moolmmmiicl 
Khan,  Governor  of  PesbawuV,  remains 
at  the  head  of  afihirs  inCahop!  (turlft£  the 
iibnence  of  lib  Majesty  from  the  seat  of 
Government,  We  have  no  intelligence 
from  Mou! tan. 

Calcutta  Gotiprnmeiit  Gazette*  Jam- 
arjf  9,  1817.— The  campaign  of  Runject 
Sing  to  the  Noorpofe  hills  has  closed,  and 
nothing  has  been  done,  as  expected, 
against  Cushmir*  This  warlike  chief 
retui-nerf  to  Aiunitsir,  On  the  13 Mi  ultimo, 
after  having,  with  an  iron  hand,  oppressed 
ami  pilhiged  almost  every  Pci^unuah  aitu- 
atod  between  Kotc  Kan  git  rah  and  that 
city t  for  the  purpose  of  realizing  his  dr- 
itiands  of  revenue,  He  and  his  army  trft 
Chiimha  nn  the  6th  of  December,  and 
having  marched  seventeen  fcoas  over  a 
mi"  d  and  stDiiy  path,  reached  Hunval 
iu  the  evening  He  dispatched  a  strong 
detachment  of  troops  in  advance  to  take 
li^sg .  .^=*ion  of  the  forta  of  Aluiopnre  aud 
Maungudda  within  the  district  of  Ram- 
■;iiiithi.  One  fort  had  the  temerity  fo  fin> 
upon  the  Raja's  troops,  hut  it  was  soon 
educed,  and  Beer  Sing,  the  proprietor 
or  it,  escaped  Runject  Siu^  immediate- 
ly called  together  all  the  Zemindars  and 
cliicf  persons .  and  promised  them  hfo 
protect  ion  1  Leaving  garrisons  in  all  the 
forts,  he  prosecuted  his  march,  and  sues 
re  lively  pa^ert  Hurecann,  On  mi  oh  a  nod 
0t»OUdvVal,  The  Killarfar  of  Dusooha 
abandoned  the  fort  daring  the  night,  and 
it  fell  into  the  bawl*  of  the  besieRers, 
News  readied  head -quarter*,  Ihut  Afutn- 
pore  and  Mauuc;urtda  bad  at  so  fallen. 
Immense  quantities  of  £raiu,  ammunition 
and  specie,  were  found  in  the  fort  of 
Meeanec.  The  Inhabitants  of  Ranmjndda 
fed  with  all  the  property  they  to uM 'carry 
'  off  on  the  approach  of  the  army.  A  great 
number  of  horses,  camels,  aud  gun*,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  HnnK'ct 
Sine  vvii?,  nevertheless,  grievously  dis'jp- 
,pptu.ted  at  the  mea£t*nws  and  unproduc- 
tiveness of  the  triumph,  the  property 
seized  being  of  Little  comparative  value, 
tie  again  assembled  all  the  Chiefir  and 
Chowdrie,  made  them  small  present*, 
aiitf  recom mended  them  to  continue  quiet, 


and  satisfied  on  their  estates.  Beer  Si»g 
and  Dewa  Sing,  of  Kamgudda,  fugitives-, 
and  expelled  from  their  lands,  are  repre- 
sented to  be  in  great  distress.  Runjeet 
Sing  left  the  great  body  of  his  army  with- 
in oue  stage  of  Amrutsir,  proceeding  thi- 
ther attended  by  only  a  guard  of  about 
thirty  suwars.  The  Ukhbars  state  thai 
he  travelled  the  last  seven  miles  in  a 
buggy. 

From  Dhoolpore  we  learn  that  Rana 
Keerut  Singh  of  Gohud,  had  become  de- 
ranged in  his  intellects  in  consequence  of 
the  sudden  death  of  a  favorite  sod.  Ab 
article  in  the  Ukhbars  of  a  subsequent 
date  notices  his  death,  and  it  is  stated' 
that  a  person  in  authority  had  proceeded 
from  our  provinces  to  Gohud,  to  arrange 
every  tiling  respecting  the  family  of  the 
deceased  on  au  equitable  footing. 

The  Bachelor's  second  Ball  on  Thurs^ 
day  evening  last  was  brilliantly  attended ; 
and  the  dancing  aud  promenade  exhibited 
the  best  display  of  Calcutta  beauty  and' 
fashion.  The  arrangements  were  admi- 
rable and  the  supper  excellent. — Dec.  9. 

The  officers  attached  to  the  Staff  of  the 
Nagpore  force,  who  were  at  this  presi- 
dency, set  off  by  Dawk  On  the  19th  inst. 
It  is  said  that  tjie  force  is  ready  to  take 
the  field. 


On  Saturday  Deci  7th,  the  Medical 
friends  of  Dr.  Shoolbred  gave  an  elegant 
dinner  at  the  town  hall,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  approaching  departure  for  England. 
Upwards  of  sixty  gentlemen  sat  down  to 
dinner;  aud  when  the  cloth  was  removed. 
Dr.'  William  Russell  who  presided,  intro* 
duced  the  health  of  their  worthy  gdest,  in 
a  very  feeling  and  affectionate  manner; 
and  intimated,  that  by  the  retirement  of 
Dr.  Shoolbred  the  settlement  was  about 
to  sustaiu  a  loss  almost  irreparable— that 
his  great  professional  abilities  and  ex- 
tensive practice,  had  elevated  him  in  the 
opinion  of  his  professional  brethren  ;  and 
that  no  man  in  his  fine  had  received  Or 
deserved  a  greater  share  of  the  public 
confidence — that  the  institution  •  which 
had  been  so  long  under  his  charge,  abun- 
dantly evinced  the  good  effects  of  hts  skill 
and  of  his  benevolence;  and  that  he 
would  carry  with  him  to  his  native  land, 
the  good  wishes  arid  blessings  of  thou- 
sands who  had  benefited  by  his  talents, 
arid  who  by  him  had  been  relieved  from 
their  sufferings.  Dr.  Russell  concluded 
his  excellent  and  appropriate  address,  of 
which  we  offer  this  very  imperfect  out- 
line, by  proposing  the  health  of  Dr. 
ShoOlbred,  accompanied  by  the  wish  that 
he  riaifchtlong  enjoy  health,  happiuess  and 
prosperity  in  his  native  country.  The 
tbast  wds  received  with  enthusiasm  by 
every  persdji  present  $  and  when  the  ac« 
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clamation  had  a  little  subsided,  Dr.  Shool- 
bred  expressed  his  sense  of  the  kindness 
of  his  friends,  in  language  which  denoted 
the  real  feelings  of  his  heart ;  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  tribute  of  respect 
shown  to  him,  was  received  aud  acknow- 
ledged, exhibited  a  pleasing,  instance  of 
genuine  sincerity  on  the  one  hand,  and 
.of  manly  gratitude  on  the  other.  Many 
other  toasts  were  afterwards  giveu,  in- 
cluding the  Prince  Regcut,  the  Queen  aud 
Royal  Family,  and  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton,, respectively  preceded  by  observations 
from  the  chair ;  and  as  the  day  justified 
a  more  than  ordinary  notice  of  the  Earl  of 
Moira,  the  President  took  occasion  to  allude 
to  it,  in  proposing  his  Lordship's  health, 
which  was  received  with  particular  satis- 
faction. The  evening  passed  as  might  be 
expected  iu  hilarity  and  conviviality,  and 
Dr.  Shoolbred  unquestionably  received 
every  demonstration  of  esteem  and  re- 
spect, which  his  medical  friends  and  their 
guests  could  manifest  for  his  private  or 
professional  character. ., 
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we  also  believe,  the  intention  of  the  vari- 
ous Insurance  Societies  of  this  city  to  offer 
to  Captain  Weathrall's  acceptance  a  piece 
of  Plate,  with  an  address  testifying  their 
admiration  of  his  very  generous  conduct 
on  this  distressing  occasion. 


Upwards  of,  seven  hundred  guineas 
have  already  been  remitted  to  Ireland 
from  Calcutta  for  the  support  of  the  Bel- 
fast institution. .  The  subscriptions  from 
persons  residing  under  the  Presidency  of 
Fort  William  already  amount  to  thirteen 
hundred  guineas. 

On,  Wednesday  Dec.  4,  the  Governor 
General  held  a  Durbar  at  the  Government 
House,  which  was  attended  by  the  Vakeels 
of  the  native  courts,  and  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  Calcutta  and  its  vicinity. 

The  Portuguese  ship  the  Marquis  of 
Anjega  has  imported  treasure  to  the 
amount  of  twelve  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars. 

Calcutta  Times,  Dec'.  31,  1816.— We 
have  republished  below  from  the  Cal- 
cutta Gazette  a  paragraph  respecting  Capt. 
.Weathrall.  We  understand  that  on  the 
piece  of  plate  which  is  to  be  offered  to 
him,  the  following  inscription  is  intend- 
ed to  be  engraved.    , 

"Presented  to  Capt.  M.  T.  Weatjirall 
by  the  Merchants  of  Calcutta,  in  testimo- 
ny of  their  sense  of  his  meritorious  and 
very  eminent  exertions  in  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity,, in  having  whilst  in  command  of 
the  ship  Prince  Blucher,  rendered  every 
practicable  aid  in  saving  the  lives  of  a  ma- 
jority of  a  detachment  of  H.  M.  78th  re- 
giment, who  were  wrecked  on  board  the 
Frances  Charlotte,  on  the  Island  of  Pre- 
paris,  on  the  night  of  the  5th  Nov.  1816." 

We  understand  that  the  Supreme  Gor 
vernment,  impressed  with  a  just  sense  of 
Capt.  Weathrall's  signal  humanity  in  regr 
cuiig  the  persons  shipwrecked  on  thePre- 
paris,  have  resolved  on  presenting  five 


Supreme  Court,  Jan.  9th,  1817. 
Extract  from  the  Charge  of  Lord  Chief 
Justice  East. 
The  next  crime,  to  which  I  think  it 
right  to  call  your  particular  attention,  is 
one,  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  of  the  most 
commou  occurrence  before  the  court, 
though  iu  its  nature  and  consequences 
most  flagitious  and  destructive  to  the  well 
being  of  society ;  I  mean  the  crime  of 
perjury.  There  are  two  charges  of  this 
kind  in  the  calendar :  and  without  preju- 
dicing either,  having  no  information  be- 
fore me  of  the  facts,  I  cannot  but  lament 
the  grievous  duty  of  those  who  adminis- 
ter the  justice  of  the  country  to  bear  wit- 
ness, that  there  is  scarcely  a  cause  brought 
into  court,  which  would  not  furnish 
grounds  for  one  or  more  indictments  for 
this*  offence.  The  frequency  of  it  is  no 
doubt  mainly  attributable  to  the  want  of 
religious  and  moral  education  amongst 
the  people,  for  which  they  themselves  as 
they  feel  that  want,  and  are  the  principal 
sufferers  by  it,  must  be  the  foremost  to 
supply  the  remedy,  by  liberal  institutions 
for  the  purpose.  But  there  is  a  seconda- 
ry cause  which  has  contributed  not  a  lit- 
tle towards  the  frequency  of  the  offence  ; 
1  mean  the  disinclination  which  in  former 
times  prevailed  very  generally,  and  stUl 
operates,  though  in  a  less,  and  I  am  hap- 
py to  observe  in  a  declining  degree, 
amongst  reputable  natives,  to  appear  as 
witnesses  in  a  court  of  justice ;  and  which 
lias  led. them  too  much  to  depend  upon 
the  testimony,  of  inferior  and  dependant 
persons j  as.  if  the  giving  of  testimony 
to  the  truth  of  facts  before  God,  and  in 
the  face  of  their  country,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  injured,  and  the  advancement  of 
justice,  truth,  and  good  faith,  amongst 
men,  were  a  mean  function,  unworthy  of 
a  man  of  rank,  respectability,  or  good 
sense,  and  fit  only  for  subordinate  ones ; 
an  idea  more  prejudicial,  and  unworthy  of 
a  man  either  of  rank,  respectability,  or 
gooct  sense,  cannot  be  stated.  The  wit- 
nesses who  offer  their  testimonyin  a  court 
of  justice,  take  a  share,  as  it  were,  fa  the 
dispensation  of,  that  awful  power  which 
is  given  to  us,  to  protect  the  lives,  the 
liberties,  the  characters,  and  the  proper- 
ties of  our  fellow  subjects,  and  to  punish 
and  redress  all  trangressions  against  them. 
This  consideration  alone  ought  to  elevate 
the  character  and  feeling  of  every  honest 
witness  iu  his  /own  estimation,  and  in 
that  of  his  fellow  subjects,  that  the  law, 
of  his  country  have  given  him  the  power, 


thousand  rupees  to  that  gentleman,  It  is,     aud  imposed  upon   him  the  honorable 
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duty  of  bearing  witness.  to  the  truth  in 
•    these  higti  and  momentous  matters.   The 
witness  is  not  the  servant  of  the  party  by 
whom  he   is  railed,  but  the  servant  „f 
God  and  of  justice.    In  the  fate  of  his 
camitrynieu  he  solemnly  calls  for  the  bles- 
sing of  the  Almighty  upon  him,  aa   lie 
•hall   righteously  declare  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth, 
upon  the  issue  to  be  tried  between  party 
and  party,    h  is   impossible  to  affix  i 
higher  sanction  to  the  just  performance  of 
any  duty  :  and  ibe  sanction  is  well  wor- 
thy of  the  occasion,  when  the  nature  and 
extensile  elftcti  of  the  power  and  duty 
tterased  by  the  individual  witness  at  the 
time  h  duly  considered,     Tlie  witness, 
therefore,  who  previously  give*  false  evi- 
dence in  any  particular,  or  depose*  to  a 
tact  of  u  Inch   he  is  ignorant,  whether  it 
he  true  oiuot,  dishonors  himself  iu  the 
highest  degree  J  injures  his  own  relations, 
fhends,  and    countrymen,   by  raideriujr 
nseeure,  as  far  as  his  example  goes,  their 
lives,  liberties,  character,  and    property, 
and  rejects  the  blessing  of  God  upon  his 
future  life      I  have  said  thus  much  upon 
the  general  nature  of  this  offence,  in or- 
der,^ far  as  I  am  able,  to  dispel  the  cross 
and  fatal  ipmrance  which  prevails  upon 
it  among  the  people,  numbers  of  whom 
are  always  to  be  found  ready  to  sell  their 
conscience  to  those  who  wilt  pay  them 
far  it,  or  in  whose  sen  ice  they  are  en- 
gaged; hy  *M&  viJe  traffl      ^th  th 

f^andtl*  taker  are  debased  and  pol- 
Strand*  both  are  equally  subyeeted  to 
W*ame  severe  and  infamous  punishment 
of  the  law.  If  indeed  there  be  any  differ- 
ence in  the  degree  of  offence  between  the 
perjurer  and  the  suborner  of  perjury,  the 
latter  may  justly  be  considered  as  thl 
more  infamous  criminal,  for  he  is  not 
only  gmity  of  every  false  word  uttered  by 
the  other  at  his  instigation,  but  has  the 
additional  guilt  of  having  seduced  him  to 
ub  condemnation. 


Extract  of  a   Letter,  dated  Camp  at 
Xame,  27th  of  December,  m&,  from 

a,T»   {"i*"***   commanding    the 
Mh  Regt.  Native  Cavalry. 

*> -Having   received    intelHgenc*  at  ten 

that  the  PMarh  had  made  their  appear! 
anee  at  &*aum  early  on  that  day,  TZt 
2^3f?w  *1  "Dttal  *  ^Iwariee 
woram^df  the  26th.  Three  miles  from 
B^warree  one  of  the  Galtoper  guns 
jpset,  and  the  axtetree  broke.  I  left  it 
£?l*£^**  "»  me  the  iZber, 
and  leaving  four  trooper,  to  see  it  eotrvw- 
Jd  to  Peepalwarree  by  the  villagers.  At 
^ioorf .after  descending  a  stSa?  mss 

£Es^^*  tteremahSn^n: 
^*mfcHtopieces.--I  left  **£*- 


joory  with  two  troopers,  and  desired  the 
head  man  of  the  place  to  get  it  conveyed 
within  the  walls  of  the  fort. 

I  readied    Sogaom  at  seven  o'clock, 
twenty-two  miles,  and  learned    that  a 
body  of  Pindaris,  between  two  and  three 
thousand,  had  attacked  that  plaee,  and 
been  beat  off  on  the  morning  of  the  25th, 
and  left  it  about  noon,  taking  the  rottd  to 
Kauie  m  an  easterly  direction.    Having 
made  the  requisite  arrangements,  I  direcr- 
ed  the  recruits,  sick,  led  horses,  heavy 
baggage  and  followers,  to  remam  at  So- 
gaum,  under  the  protection  of  the  gui> 
troop,  and  rear  guard,  consisting  of  onet 
jemadar,  one  havildar,  two  nalrtes  and 
forty  troopers,   and  at  half  past  seven 
o  clock,  a.  m.  I  proceeded  on  to  Kame, 
twenty  miles,  with  350  rank   and  -file! 
and  arrived  there  precisely  at  noott.  •  I 
was  here  informed  the  Pindaris  bad  bait- 
ed during  the  night  dose  to  the  place,  and 
bad  marched  at  day^r,  aad  were  sup- 
posed not  to  be  very  far  distant,  havJftfcr 
been  employed  during  the  day/  firing  dad 
plundering  several  villages  in  the  n*ttn- 
boarhood.-^Haviug«lready  niaroKedforty- 
threeaniles,  I  hatted  for  threewquartdrs  of 
attrhilur,  to  water  and  refresh  thefaeh 
a**  horses,  as  weft  as  that  short  ttme 
>  would  allow,  and  then  proceeded  1n  the 
same  direction  the^indari*  had  taken,   i 
-   AbPeepvee,  seven milesftom Kartell 
learnt  with  much  satisfaction,  that  Ae 
whole  body  of  Pindaris  were  halted  at 
Cowan,  distant  about  three  mites-  from 
Peepree,  and  were  said  tobe  at  that  mo- 
ment taking  then-  meal.    I  pushed  o*tft 

£22' JS1?  th^  info"**ion  Htendty 
eorrect,  andtheregiuient  within  one  t***i- 
aand  vards  of  the  enemy.  •  •  T? 
The  surprise  was  complete,  tbe.*uew*R 
Fopovtionate,  and  Omn^thePnS 
were  not  two  minute*  before  they  were 
onthfeirhowes,  andfltinglnvartoosdl. 
sections,  yet  the  ppound  was  so  fevbura. 
ble  to  pursuit,  and  it  was  kept  up  by  the 
pmnUsflr  diwiiifcna*  for  ten  miles,  withsaah 
ardour,  that  I  cannot  estimate  theirioss 
f^Sl hi8e**ai*cP<»"ts  I  have  received, 

ter  rendered  incapable  of  parsaia^  their 
gafldering^oawirsion,  by  the  losslf *«ir 
twrses;  Battiah,  the  man  who  was  «at 
«*aead  of  the  party,  escaped  with  abdst 
t^tuatod  of  the  best  mounted,  and 
w^bff  inmsoutberfydirectionj  and  I 
lufi?**?**  %*tbB  ^scarcely be 
?w  S  nl*T*l*' atthe  utln^  «n^c 
than  four  Or  five  hundred  of  his  mtrpar- 
JJM«W#hich  I  learn  wasestknatod  at 
wwa,  MKHisand.     Incradhw  the  tmrsuit 

Si!???**"** l  «^t\7m: 

onein^e  morning  to  six  at  night,  oft  the 
•* w>  at;  WJventy  miles,     /  V?  O  Qglc 
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Though.  I  have  only  one  casualty  to  re- 
port tp  you,  yet  I  feel  it  a  most  painful 
duty  ;  for  in  Captain  Darke  the  service 
has  tost  a  gallant  and  excellent  officer, 
and  the.  regiment  has  been  deprived  of 
-a  brother  officer,  highly  respected  and  es  • 
teemed.  He  fell  shortly  after  I  ordered 
the  pursuit  to  commence,  by  a  thrust 
from,  a  spear,  which  proved  almost  in- 
fltaoJjly  fatal* 

I  marched  from  Covvah  to  this  place 
ttu*  morning,  and  expect  that  part  of 
the  regiment,  with  the  baggage,  left  at 
Sogauiu,  to  rejoin  me  to-morrow  morn- 
ing., As  after  the  fatigue  the  regiment 
lias  undergone,  a  halt  is  moat  desirable, 
especially  for  the  horses,  several  of  which 
ba>e  died  from  fatigue,  L  shall  halt  at  this 
pjftceier  one  or  two  days,  and  then  pro- 
•ceed  by  easy  marches,  towards.  Ahmed- 
tmggiuv     . 

.  The  CalcutU  papers  contain  the  follow- 
ing, eulogium  on  the  memory  of  a  gaUaut 
;o#cer  who  fell  in  the  late  war  with 
MM. 

On  Wednesday,  the  28th  of  Feb.  1816. 
whilst  gallantly  opposing  a  desperate  at- 
tack of  tne  Goorkhas  upon  the  advanced 
posts  of  Major  General  Sir  David  Oeh- 
terlony's  army,  near  Muckwanpore,  was 
killed,,  Lieut.  James  Bases  Terrell,  Adju- 
tant of  the  1st  battalion  29th,  or  Marine 


f  incidents  have  excited  more  gene- 
ral sympathy  than  the.  fate  of.  this  pre- 
mising officer  whose  enterprising  zeal  *ttd 
laudable  anxiety  to  see  service,  had  indu- 
ced him  to  resign  the  situation,  of  Adju- 
tant of  his  corps  at  Barrackpore,  and  vo- 
lunteer to  serve  as  a  subaltern  officer  with 
its  detached  flank  companies  in  the  8th 
grenadier  battalion. 

He  had  left  Calcutta  by  dawk,  at  his 
ewn  personal  expense,  only  on  the  6th  of 
last  month,  and.  had  arrived  as  Bitchecota, 
at  the.  camp,  of  the  centre  brigades,  on  the 
I6tk  of  the  same  month,  having  posted  on 
horseback  across  the.  country  from  Dina- 
•pore.- 

Lieutenant  Terrell  first  joined  the  15th 
regiment,  as  the.  4th  brigade  was-  about 
So  advance, upon  the  enemy's  stockades  in 
the  Cheeriah  Goatee  Pass.  When  the 
l&th  regiment  received  orders  to  remain 
at  this  pass,  Lieutenant  Terrell  joined 
the 4th  regiment-;  and. from,  this  corps, 
as  it  had  been  ordered  to  remain  in  pro- 
tection of  the  fortified  depot  at  Etoown- 
dah,  he  was  removed,  on  the  27th  of 
February,  into  the  2d  battalion  25th  re- 
giment. 

On  the  28th,  Lieutenant  Terrell  com- 
manded the  detachment  of  three  compa- 
nies, ordered  to  take  possession  of  the 
JW  In  front  of  the  left  iank  of  General 
OcJiteriony's  army ;  a  post  of  infinite  im- 
portance, evacuated  by  the  enemy  in*  die 


morning  of  that  day.  In  the  course  of 
the  afternoon,  the  enemy  made  a  despe- 
rate attempt  to  regain  this  position,  but 
their  attack,  although  supported  by  great 
superiority  of  force  and  by  artillery,  was 
obstinately  and  most  ably  resisted,  until 
the  gallant  young  leader  fell.  He  had  ex- 
posed himself  in  a  great  degree,  during 
the  action,  and  his  body  was  afterwards 
found  covered  with  sabre  wounds. 

Thus  fell,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
three  yearn,  one  of  the  most  promising 
officers  of  this  army.  A§  a  soldier,  acme 
could  surpass  him  m  zeal  or  gallantry. 
As  an  officer,  he  was  devoted  to  his  pro- 
fession :  and  in  his  situation  of  Adjutant 
of  a  native  corps,  lie  was  as  much  dis- 
tinguished for  energy  vigilance  and  tem- 
per, as  for  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
duties  of  his  office  and  indefatigable  ap- 
plication in  til  dr  dm1 1  large.  He  was 
skilled  in  the  Persian,  Hindusium,  and 
Malay  languages.  During  his  service!  at 
BencoOlen,  he  had  acquired  an  iuiimate 
and  critical  know  ledge  of  the  last  trague. 

In  private  life  Lieut.  Terrell  itas  uni- 
versally beloved  and  respected  ^  uiJ  the 
memory  of  the  many  valuable  qualii  tea  of 
his  heart,  will  be  long  cherished  with  re- 
gret, by  those  who  were  blessed  with  his 
friendship,  Uow  much  be  was  prized  by 
his  own  regiment,  the  following  orders 
issued  by  the  commanding  officer,  w^ll 
best  evince : — 

*  Battalion  Orders,  by  Colonel  Livedaf* 


ding  1st  battalion  20M  reft. 
«  Barrackpore,  March  11,  1816. 
c  Colonel  Loveday  is  certain  that  he  an- 
ticipates the  general  sense  of  the  officers 
of  this  corps,  when  he  requests  them  to 
wear  a  mourning  crape  for  a  period  of 
three  months,  as  a  mark  of  their  high 
respect  and  esteem  for  the  character  of 
the  lace  Lieutenant  and  Adjutant  James 
Bates  Terrell,  whose  amiable  disposition 
and  manly  virtues  so  justly  endeared  him 
to  the  hearts  of  his  brother  officers. 

'To  those  who  have  known  Lieutenant 
Terrell  long,  and  have  had  many  oppor- 
tunities of  appreciating  his  merits,  his 
mil  in  the  prime  of  life  must  ever  be  a 
source  of  regret;  but  they  have  still  one 
consolation  to  alleviate  their  .grief  for.  his 
loss— he  fell  nobly  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duty,  after,  having,  by  his  example  on  the 
.  28t)>,  excited  a  degree  of  devotion  in  the 
,  Sepoys,:  which  tended  greatly  to  the  sue- 
cess  of  .the  day.  He  fell*  where  it  had 
always  .been  his  most  earnest  wish  to  die 
—.in  the  field  of  battled 

?The  oncers  at  Barrackpore  have  it  in 

isohtemplStfon  to  erect  a  Cenotaph  at  that 

*  statfcK,  to' the  memory  of  this  excellent 

.  -yo%nt>ttKm,  €  to  perpetuate  the  remem* 

branee -cf  his  professional  gallantry  and 

private  worth/ 
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Registrar  of  the 
Registrar  of  the 


CIVIL  APPOINTMENTS. 

Mr.  William  Robert  Jennings,  Head 
Assistant  and  Secretary  to  tbe  Resident. 

Mr.  Walter  Nisbet,  Sub-Secretary  to 
'  the  Board  of  Trade  in  the  Commercial 
Department . 

.  Captain  James  Young,  of  the  Honora- 
ble Company's  Artillery,  to  officiate  as 
Secretary  tp  Government  in  the  Mili- 
tary Department. 

Captain  John  Craigle,  of  the  24th  Reg. 
N.  Inf.  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  to 
Government  in  the  Military  Department. 

Mr.  John  Adam,  to  officiate  as  Chief 
Secretary  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  Archibald  Trotter,  to  officiate  as 
Secretary  to  the  Government  in  the  Pub- 
lic Department. 

Dr.  Thomas  Casey,  Super intendant  of 
the  Botanic  Garden. 

Dec.  27,  1817.— Mr.  A.  I.  Colvin,  As- 
sistant to  the  Superintendant  of  Police  in 
the  Lower  Provinces. 
.  Mr.  W.  Forrester, 
Zillah  Court  at  Cutac. 

Mr.  D.  C.  Smyth, 
Zillah  Court  at  Hoogly. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Parks,  Registrar  of  the  Zillah, 
Court  at  Rajeshahy. 

E.  C. .  Mc  Naghten,  Esq*  Barrister  at 
Law,  aud  B.  Turner,  Esq.  were  appoint^ 
ed  Sheriff  and  Deputy  Sheriff  of. Calcutta, 
for  181 7. 

MILITARY  PROMOTIONS. 

Cornet  Edward  John  Honywood^  to 
be  Lieutenant  from  the* 30th  Nov.  1816.  ' 

Lieutenant  W.  P.  Cooke,  of  the  3d 
*eg.  Ni  I.  to  be  Deputy  Judge  Advocate 
General  to  the  2d  and  3d  Divisions  of.  the 
Field  Army. 

Captain  H.  E.  Page,  of  the. Invalid* 
Establishment,  to  be. Fort  Adjutant  at 
Monghier,  from  the  16th  October  last. 

The  Governor  General  in  Council,  is, 
pleased  to  appoint  Captain  Bali  of  the 
14th  reg.  of  N.  I.  to  the  situation  of  act- 
ing Fort  Adjutant  and  Barrack  Master  at 
Agra,  until  Lieutenant  Arnold  shall'  be 
able  to  take  charge  of  the  appointment.. 

The  Governor  General  in  Council  is . 
pleased  to  establish  the  following  Staff 
Appointments  for  the  Nagpore  Subsidary 
Force:  viz.— 

Captain  W.  Henley,  of  the  24th  reg. 
N.  1.  to  be  Assistant  Adjutant  General. 

Lieat.  H.  C.  Sandys  of  the  14th  reg.  of 
N.  I.  to  be  Deputy '  Assistant  Quarter 
Master  General,  his  rank  as  such  in  the 
Department  to  be  setttled  hereafter. 

Senior  Ensign  James  Thoma3  Kennedy 
to  be  Lieutenant  from  the  5th  Nov.  1816. 

Senior  Ensign  George  Frederick  Agar,' 
to  be  Lieutenant  from  the  15th  Nov.  1816. 

Blr.  G.  E.  Law,  Assistant  to  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  Government  in  the  Political 
Department;  •   ,    • 

Mr.  E.  S.  Montague,  Assistant-  Secre- 
tary in  the  Persian  Secretary's  Ottce, 
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'  Capt.  .Lieut.* James  Fefrfs,  to  oe  Cap- 
lain  of  a  Company,  with  rank,  'from  the 
17th  January,  1816. 

Lieut.  Samuel  Parlby,  to  be  Captain- 
Lieutenant,  with  rank,  from  the  -8th  of 
June,  1816. 

Lieutenant  Fire-worker  John  Buck,  to 
be  Lieutenant  from  the  same  date,  vice 
Parlby,  promoted.-  - 

UthReg.Nat.  Inf.— Capt.  Lieut.  Aler. 
Mc  Leod,  to  be  Captain  of  a  Company ; 
Lieut.  Broadfield  Sissmore,to  be  Captain- 
Lieutenant;  Ensign  Charles  Welland,  to 
be  Lieutenant. — In  succession  to  Sharp, 
retired  with  rank  from  the  29th  Sept. 
1816,  vice.  Woollen  deceased. 

15M  Reg.  Nat.  /«/.— Capt.  Lieutenant ' 
Hugh  Davidson,  to  be  Captain  of  a  Corn^ 
pany,  vice  Bettesworth,  whose  promotion 
has  not  taken  effect,  with  rank,' from  the 
19th  Sept.  1816,  vice  Burgh,  promoted.    • 

Lieutenant  W.  Pickersgill,  to  be  Cap- 
tain-Lieutenant from  the  same  date,  vice 
Davidson.  .    . 

Ensign  Malcolm  Nocolson,  to  be  Lien-  ' 
tenant  from. tbe  same  date,  vjee  Pickets* - 
gill.  '  * 

24M  Beg.  Nat.  /n/.— Capt.  Edmund 
Cartwrigbt,  to  be  Major;  Capt.  Lieut. 
Thomas  Dundas,  to  be  Captain  of  a  Com- 
pany ;  Lieut.  Philip  Brewer,  to  be  Cap- 
tain-Lieutenant;  Ensign  David  Sherriff, 
to  be  Lieutenant.— From  the  •  30th  Sept/ 
1816,  in  succession  to  White,  promoted.* 

26th  Reg.  Nat.  /^.—Senior  Lieutenant 
and  Brevet  Captain  W.  Dunlop,  to-  be 
Captain-Lieutenant;   Ensign    Philip  W. 
Petre,  to  be  Lieutenant. — From  the  1st  • 
October,  1816. 

The  following  appointments  are  made 
by  his  Lordship  in  Council : — 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Fetherston,  of  the 
Invalid.  Establishment,  to  command  tbe  » 
1st  Bat.  of  Native  Invalids,  vice  Dick, 
returned  to  Europe. 

Lieut.  Lindesay,  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, to  execute"  the  alterations  arid  im- 
provements ordered  to  be  made  to  the 
Custom  House  Ghaut  at'  Calcutta. 

Lieutenant  Herbert,  of  the  1st  Bat.  8th 
Reg.  N.  I.  to  be  Assistant  to  Capt.  Hodg- 
son employed  on  a  Survey  in  the  Province : 
of    Kamaoon,  with  tbe  established  al- 
lowance of  Sicca  Rupees  100  per  mensem. 

Lieut.  W.  G.  Wafcot,  of  the' 'Reg.  of 
Artillery,  is  appointed  to  the  Staff  Situa-  - 
tion  of  Commissary  of  Stores,  with  tbe 
Nagpore  Subsidiary  Force.    " 

Surgeons, — The  Governor  General  in' 
Council  has  been  pleased  to  appoint  Mr. 
Assistant  Surgeon  Lancaster,  to  aid  In 
the  performance  of  the  medical  duties  of 
the  Residency  of  Fort  Marlbro'  and  Us 
dependencies. 

Mr.  Assistant  Surgeon  Jameson,  to  be 
Senior  permanent  Assistant  Surgeon  at 
the  General  Hospital  at  the  Presidency, 
vice  Nicholson  appointed  to  succeed  Mr. 
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SuMeon  Shpaibrod,  |o  die  charge  of  Cal 
icufta  Native  Hospital. 

Mr.  Assistant  Surge©*  Andrew' Wood, 
to  be  permanent  Assist**  tiatgeoa  at  the 
GejHsru^HosixUal  a;  the  Presidency,  vico 
Jameson, 

FURLOUGHS, 

The  undermentioned  officers  baring  re- 
apeetively  furnished  the  prescribed  certifi- 
cate* from  the  medical  and  pay  depart- 
meats,  Are  permitted  to  return  to  Europe, 
on  Furlough. 

Capt.  Lieut,  Hugh  L.  Playfair  of  the 
regiment  of  Artillery. 

Cap*  >  Francte  Dicksonof  the  26th  regt. 
<©f.  Native  Inf. 

Lieut.  Qeorge  Spellers?  of  the  &h  regi- 
ment do. 

Mr.  Assistant  Hough  of  the  17th  regt. 
of  Native  Inf.  8 

Mr.  Assist  Surgeon  William  Fiaden  of 
the  40»  regt.  <tf  Nat.  Inf. 

i-ieut.  James  Lindsay  of  the  6th  regt. 
Kat.Inf.  ^ 

Lieut.  C.  Christie  of  the  4th  regt.  N.  I. 
at  present  attached  to  the  4UuBengal  Vo- 
lunteer battalion. 
.    Capt.  J.  Clarke  of  the  4th  regt.  N.  I. 

Major  Kebie  of  the  28th  regt.  N.  I. 

Lieut.  B.  Blake  24th  regt.  N.  I. 

Lieut.  £.  C.  Andree  of  the  4th  regt. 
Lieut.  P.  M.  Hay,  Adjutant  1st  bat.  28th 
regt.  N.  I. 

Mr.  Surgeon  James  Hare,  M.  D. 

Lieut.  E.  Pearce  of  the  5th  regt.  N.  I. 

Colonel  Robert  Haldane  of  the  30th 
*egt.  N.  I. 

Lieut.  Patrick  Dudgeon,  10th  do. 

Lieut  Wm.  Lockhart,  17th  do. 

Lieut.  C.  H.  Raymond,  20th  do. 
.    Mr.  Assistant  Surgeon  John  Bunce,  at- 
tached to  the  civil  station  of  Cawnpore. 

Resignation. 

Mr.  Assistant  Surgeon,  F.I.  Oibb,  bar- 
ing produced  the  prescribed  certificate 
fiom  the  pay  department,  is  permitted  at 
lilt  own  request  to  resign  the  service  of 
the  Hon.  Company,  and  to  return  to 
Europe. 

BIRTHS. 

10.  Not.    At  AUihabad,  the  lady  of  H.  Gibic-n, 

Em.  Cwfi*an  Aorg,  of  a  ion, 
£*.    At  Barrackynre,   Lady  of  Lieut.  N,  Wallace. 

17th  lUgi.  of  n  daughter. 
At  £>*«*,  the  lady  of  E.  C-  Uwreuce,  Esq.  of 

<h*Ci?Jt*emce,or  n  ion, 
16.  At  Attipur*,  lady  of  Lieut,  Lamb.  Adj,  CxU 

emta  Militia,  of  a  daughter. 
Bee,  4.    Mr,.  M,  A.  I>r.wlinpT  of  a  »n. 
«4    M«.  C.  Cornel lu? h  mpt.  of  a  sun, 
%    Wife  of  Mr.  I.  C*  C^endl-sb,  r>f  a  dauihler. 
«*.    At  Laeamnr.  lady  of  Lieut.  Wrtdd,  Foaion, 

Suth  N,  I.  of  «  IOn.  * 

Lady  nr  Capt*  T.  Q.  Street,  country  service,  of 

ami;  Iiotij  daughter^ 
At  Digralj.  i lie  widow  nf  the  late    Lieut.  t,oad, 

-iwtN,  L  ofy  non. 
10.    At  Garden  Htach,  Wra.  1.1.  Filapaufrlt,  of 
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At  Alhrpore,  lady  of  Captain  I. 
«-  Mn   Bate  of   **-£-*-*->- 
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.  A«pwni  i.  Canning. 

1  *  ?&&£?•  °* "*"• H<  *•  »*  *« 

SOtll,    Mr*  E.  Sandford,  of  a  daughter. 
».    Mra,  Chaaatt  Green,  of  a  ton. 
Lately  the  ladj  of  Major  C.  8ealy,  of  a  son. 
I*tefr  at  Ga.ipore,  the  lady  of  C.  W.  Weriof, 
£«q«  of  a  daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

Nov.  19.    At   Paiha.  by  lb*  R*t,  JoJtiiM  Cftiar. 

daughter  of  M>+  L  Miri*,  ~Y"»"»i   «««« 

So.    P,  sj,  H^fwett,  Eiq,  Comet  of  H.  M.  §th  or 

*wTal  Inih  nrae/iorn,  n>  Mis*  s.i rah  Bush. 

Wi*le  "r"  P"      '    D*  Fort""'   l°   MiW  M'  A* 

%i*,r\F *,?*■"*   Conductor  of  Ordnanoe,  to 

Miss  M-  Kempsun.  ' 

Mr*  Lr.  Winter,  to  Mrs.Croathwaite. 
Mr.  J,  Mrwelyu,  Church   *ori  vL>*try  Clerk,   to 

Mm  A,  Shepherd.  *  ' 

Mr.  I,  Saunden,  Jnnr,  tn  Mr*.  Mt  A.  A^soa. 
Mr.T.Ck  Uunter,  to  Mim  Surah  H  oner. 
10,     Limt.    [.    Puteraon,     Iflih    N,    J,    to    Mist 

l&ui?a  t)aw#i. 
F,  Bii*yeatr   late  of  H.M.  wd  'foot,    to   Mri 

CMrfnttl  Qaraide,  widj*r. 
ifi,     B,  Btadc,  Junf,  Eiti,  to  M|.  M.  Goodall. 
It*    H,  \V.  Baddy,  QiATter-maner  Sen.  2d  divln 

a*;    W.  Stewart  Ejq*4jf  Tirhtbt,  to  Mils  Eliz. 
Uuntet. 

DEATH8. 

"«ai  ft,?111*^  the  lnfllIlt  «w  of  H- 
1ST.    At  Pattia,  Mrrl.  H.  Martin,  late  an  exa* 

miner  in  the  Hoard  of  Revenue. 
At  Allahabad.  Mr.  l.^Boyd,  Conduct  u  of  Ord» 

Mr.  I.  Roberts,  of  the  Adf-Gen.  oike, 
18.    AtCawiwore.  Mt.  |.«.  Benjamin. 

*«•    M  Cmwnaoie,  jtfajom  ^  Coote,  «.  a|,  ,4^ 


Beet. 
M*    Mr. 


O.  H.Mger.  Aaaiat,  in  Secret  PoHt. 


and  Foreign  department 
t7.  Mr.  1.  Horria. 


-^totc  Journ.— No.  20. 


Dec.  1 .    Mra.  C.  Gram. 

5.    ltriintt  daofhter  of  Mr .  6.  Gill. 

8.    At  Mirzapore,  Margaret  Louisa,  eldest  daueh- 

terof  Capt.  Blake,  isth  M.  I,  l™"«g» 

44.    Mr.  T.  Stewart,  merchant, 
as.    Mr.  E.  ttyhmd.  Head  Matter  af  the  tower 

orphan  school.  cr 

«7.    Mr.  I.  Peter,  bnteher,  aged  95  years. 
Johannes  Sarkies,  Esq. 
Mrs.  D.  Reeves. 

^6^*RegfrnPOre'  UeUt'  R*C-  Wo«*n»  H.  M. 

Atm™iT in  **** ,Mt'  Capt* c' w' Bnrt0B» 

Jan,2?Li^l?fy*,r8»  E>*  ra,V*  »nd  justly  la- 
mented  by  his  numerous  relatlvs  aTO  friends, 

MADRAS. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter 
dated  Nagpore,  15//i Sept.  1816. 

The  monsoon  has  been  here  unconr- 
monly  violent,  and  the  quantity  of  rain 
which  has  hitherto  fallen  is  nearly  double 
that  of  many  former  monsoons.  The 
camp  has  however  been  very  healthy  and 
occasional  intervals  of  fair  weather  have 
afforded  opportunities  of  hunting  tigers, 
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in  which  magnanimous  sport  oar  party    tailing  the  particulars* 
was  successful,  having  shot  a  fine  tigress. 
An  immense  royal  tiger,  which  had  car- 
ried death  and  destruction  to'  the  very 


„_ . to 

nouses  of  the  villages  in  the  neigtibour- 
hood  of  his  haunts  for  some  years,  escap- 
ed from  the  elephants,  after  receiving  se- 
ven shots  ;  this  animal  had  killed  several 
followers  and -wounded  some  sepoys ;  he 
has  siuce  returned  to  his  usual  place,  and 
may  be  expected  to  afford  very  fine  sport. 
Whilst  the  country  abounds  in  beasts  of 
prey  of  every  description,  you  will  not 
meet  with  a  single 'head  of  game  in  a 
day's  march.  Peacocks,  are  in  abund- 
ance, and  some  rock  pigeon. 

The  country  possesses  every  beauty  pe- 
culiar to  Indian  scenery.  The  hydro- 
phobia, made  its  appearance  amongst  the 
canine  tribe.  Several  of  our  followers 
were  bitten,  but  only  one  fatal  case  ha* 
come  to  my  notice.  The  disease  fs  sup- 
posed to  have  been  occasioned  by  pome 
wolves,  which  had  stolen  iuto  the  lines 
over-night  for  predatory  purposes. 

February  3//.— The  spring  rates  tiaving 
concluded  on  the  first  of  this  month,  a 
private  match  was  decided  between  two 
first-rate  winning  horses,  Mountaineer 
aud  Favourite.  The  first  was  a  four  mile 
heat,  and  after  some  desperate  running 
neck  and  neck  until  they  came  to  the 
distance  post,  Mountaineer  made  a  won* 
derful  effort  and  won  the  race  by  about 
three  lengths. 

The  second  race  was  a  three  mile  heat 
between  the  same  horses,  carryiug  the 
same  weight,  nine  stone.  This  was 
also  a  beautiful  heat,  and  Mountaineer 
having  won  the  first  race  contrary  to  ge- 
neral expectation,  excited  considerable 
interest.  Mountaineer  agaiu  behaved 
nobly,  but  Favourite  won  the  race  with 
difficulty.  Both  horses*  were  rode  this 
last  race  to  the  admiration  of  every  be- 
holder. A  few  private  matches  are  to  be 
%  decided  to-morrow  and  are  expected  to 
afford  sport. 

On  Friday  last,  His  Excellency  the  Com- 
mander-in-Qhief,  paid  a  visit  of  ceremony 
to  His  Highness  the  Nabob  at  Cbepuak 
Palace,  and  was  received  with  the  accus- 
tomed ceremonies.  Hts  Highness  return- 
ed the  visit  on  the  following  day  dl  the 
Ameer  Batur,  under  the  usual  salutes 
from  the  Fort  Saluting  Battery. 

We  have  now  the  pleasure  to  communi- 
cate to  our  readers  that  the  body  of  Pin- 
daris  which  escaped  from  Ganjam  about 
the  30th  of  December,  was  intercepted 
as  anticipated,  by  a  detachment  from 
the  force  under  Col.  Adams,  oh  the  24th 
of  last  month.  A  dispatch  was  received 
In  town  by  express  on  Mouday  night,  de- 


On  the  23d  in 
the  morning  Captoln  Caulfield,  command- 
ing a  squadron  of  the  5th  Native  Cavalry, 
received  intelligence' that  the  Pindahs' 
were  expected  at  Chandwar  that  evening 
or  on  the  following  day,  and  that  they  in- 
tended proceeding  westward  by  the  route 
of  Chandeah,  Cowreeab,  KietTiee,  and 
Kampodr.  Captain  Caulfield  left  his  po- 
sition on  the  morning  of  the  24th,  pushed 
on  to  Chandeah  Chowrah,  and  arrived  at 
that  place  at  eleven  o'clock.  He  was 
there  informed  that  they  had  marched  by 
Chandeeah  towards  Belharee,  and  that 
their  numbers  amounted  to  about  four 
thousand.  The  squadron  was  immediate- 
ly put  in  motion,  and  on  reaching  the 
village  of  Belhout  information  was  re- 
ceived of  the -Pindaris  having  passes! 
through  that  place  only  three  hours  be- 
fore. A  march  of  thirty  miles  had  al- 
ready been  made,  and  the  day  was  far 
advanced,— but  Captain  Caulfield  was  de- 
termined to  use  every  effort  to  overtake 
them,  and  accordingly  the  cavalry  set  off 
alt  a  long  trot,  which  enabled  them  to  come 
within  sight  of  the  enemy's  camp  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  before  sun-Set.  Unfortu> 
nately  however  at  the  moment  of  charg- 
ing, they  discovered  a  deep  nullah  in  ad- 
vance, which  could  only  be  passed  in  sin- 
gle files.  The  delay  occasioned  by  this 
untoward  interruption  gave  the  marau- 
ders time  to  mount,  and  though  they 
were  pursued  and  attacked  with  great 
bravery,  they  nevertheless  continued  their 
flight  in  regular  columns,  keeping  Well 
together,  and  protected  in  some  measure 
by  the  darkness  of  the  evening.  The  ca- 
valry followed  them  four  miles  beyond 
Cowreeab,  when  their  progress  was  im- 
peded by  a  second  and  more  difficult  nul- 
lah. The  havoc  made  among  the  Pinda- 
ris was  however  considerable,  four  hun- 
dred of  them  having  been  killed  in  the  at- 
tack. Had  the  light  lasted  an  hour  long- 
er, or  had  his  force  been  greater,  it  is 
supposed  that  not  a  hundred  men  could 
have  escaped.  On  our  side  ope  trooper 
aud  eight  horses  were  wounded,  and  Ave 
horses  missing.  About  four  hundred  hou- 
ses large  and  small  belonging  to  the  ene- 
my, fell  into  the  hands  of  the  cavalry, 
and  plunder  to  the  value  of  about  five  or 
six  thousand  rupees.  Jackets  of  an  offi- 
cer and  two  Subadars  of  the  22d  Madras 
N.  I.  were  fouud  among  the  spoils. 

In  addition  to  this  successful  enter- 
prize,  we  have  the  pleasure  to  record  ano- 
ther which  was  executed  on  the  night  of 
the  14th  of  January,  to  the  southward  of 
CormuUa,  by  Major  MacdowaU,  com- 
manding a  detachment  of  Infantry  and 
the  Silladar  horse.  Having  received  in* 
formation  that  a  small  party  of  Pindaris 
had  just  plundered  a  village  near  Oomuqr*. 
he  proceeded  in  that  direction.  The  Buk- 
shee  of  the  Silladar  horse  bad  picked  up 
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two  wounded  niee  on  his  march  and  sent 
them  to  the  Major;  to  whom  *  on  being 
promised  a  reward,  they  pointed  out  the 
spot  where  a  body  of  a  thousand  Pindaris 
was  at  that  time  halting,  and  that  a  ano- 
ther body  of  about  two  thousand  were 
some  miles  in  the  rear.  The  detachment 
was  immediately  ordered  to  fall  in  at  nine 
o'clock  that  night,  leaving  an  officer  and 
eighty  men  in  charge  of  the  camp.  The 
march  commenced  at  half  past  ten.  The 
force  consisted  of  three  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-five firelocks  and  a  thousand  of  the  SU- 
ladar  horse.  At  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning  they  reached  the  Pindari  ea- 
campment,  which  was  completely  taken 
by  surprise.  The  detachment  observed 
such  strict  order  au<jl  silence  during  the 
whole  of  the  night  march,  that  it  was 
within  one  yard  of  them  before  they  were 
aware  of  its  approach,  and  a  fire  of  mus- 
ketry was  instantly  opened  upon  them. 
Roused  from  their  sleep  by' this  dreadfuj 
visitation,  they  sprung  Up  and  fled  with 
the  greatest  precipitation,  leaving  all  their 
plunder  behind  them.  The  Silladar  horse 
pursued  them  to  a  considerable  distauce 
and  cut  up  a  great  number.  Twenty-six 
bodies  were  found  where  the  surprise  took 
place.  When  day  broke  a  strong  band  of 
them  was  discovered  about  a  mile  off,  but 
they  fled  on  the  approach  of  the  Silladar 
horse,  which  after  a  successful  pursuit  of 
several  miles  counted  one  hundred  aud 
twenty-five  men  killed  and  sixty  wound- 
ed, besides  about  a  thousand  horses,  eight 
hundred  of  which'  have  been  taken  and 
are  of  the  best  description. 

These  parties  of  Pindaris  appear  to 
have  been  commanded  .by  a  chief  of  the 
name  of  Buksoq.  After  these  destructive 
engagements  they  proceeded  to  the  north- 
ward with  the  greatest  expedition.  Ma- 
ny are  described  to  be  wounded,  without 
arms  and  clothing,  and  they  only  stopt 
to  seize  the  blankets  of  tht  natives  whom 
they  chanced  to  pass  in  the  fields.  The 
report  of  the  operations  just  detailed  is 
dateo\PentBanjee,  Jiear Carnvulla,  the  16th 
January,  and  it  is  said'  that  there  is  not 
another  body  of  Pindaris  to  the  south- 
ward of  that  ptooe.  The  anly  loss  on 
our  side  instated  to  he  two  men  of  the 
Silladar  horse,  killed,  and  five  wounded. 

.  Having  given  the  above  particulars  we 
shall  now  trace  the  track  which  the  Pin- 
dagtvbad  followed,  to  evade  the  troops 
wrSdihad  been  posted  in  several  parts  of 
tWDekan  to  intercept  them.    The  party 
from  Ganjam  had  kept  so  far  to  the  east- 
ward that  they  crossed  the  small  branch- 
es of  the  Nerbuda  between  Munlah  and 
Sohagpore,  pushing  still  further  *  north- 
Ward  to  the  latter  place,  to  avoid  the  de- 
tachments of  our  troops  known  to  be  on 
the  south  banks' of  the  river,  and  unin- 
•  formed  of  the  approach  of  the  Nagpore 
subsidiary  force  under  Colonel  Adams. 
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Belharee,  from  whence  Captain  Caulfield 
was  detached  to  Chandeeah  Cowreeab.  is 
about  forty  miles  to  the  NiNJS.  of  Gur- 
rah  on  the  Nerbudda,  so  that  they  intend- 
ed to. return  to  their  native  hills  iu  a  line 
parallel  with  that  river  and  at  the  distance 
of  about  forty  miles  to  the  northward. 
But  their  views  have  been  fortunately  and 
gallantly  frustrated.  The.  route  of  the 
body  of  Pindaris  encountered  by  Major 
Macdowall  however  shews  in  a  stiil  great- 
er degree  their  dread  of  meeting  with  any 
military  forced  by  the  immense  sweep 
of  country  they  made  to  keep  out  of  dan- 
ger. In  both  cases  they  were  arrested 
and  attacked,  when  they  had  nearly,  ac- 
complished their  purpose.  From  the  ac- 
counts' given  to  Major  Macdowall  by  one 
of  his  prisoners,  it  appeals  that  the  party 
to  which  he  belonged,  was  the  same  that 
passed  in  front  of  Major  Fair's  post  on 
the  12th  of  November,  aud  amounted 
when  it  left  the  Nerbuda  to  upwards  of 
two,  thousand  men.  They  advanced  by 
the  route*,  of  Seony  and  Kaiuteg,  leaving 
Nagpore  on  the  right,  and  Chandah  on 
the  left.  It  passed  Eidelabad,  ludoor, 
and  Beder,  and  penetrated  to  the  Kistna, 
leaving  Kalbergah  on  the  right.  jMovinp 
up  the  left  bank  of  the  river  it  took  the 
direction  of  Puudrupore,  which  it  left  to 
the  westward,  passing  south  of  Cannulla 
and  Tooljapore,  to  the  spot  on  which  it 
was  so  bravely  attacked  and  routed  by 
Major  Macdowall. 

The  distauce  traversed  in  this  circuitous 
route  from  the  Nerbuda  to  Carmulla 
cannot  be  less  than  six  hundred  miles, 
and  from  thence  northward  it  may  .be 
about  three  hundred  more  to  their  homes. 
They  Will  return  thither  with  little  more 
than  a  skeleton  of  their  fbroe,  and  depriv- 
ed of  the  wealth  which  they  had  accumu- 
lated in  the  early  part  of  their  career* 
The  signal  chastisement  which  they  have 
thus  experienced  this  season  will,  we 
have  no  doubt,  paralize  their  resolution 
and  damp  their' courage  for  any  future  ex- 
tensive depredation. 

Letters  received  -some  few  days  ago 
from  Chimar  mention  that  a  body  of  Pin- 
daris had  jast appeared  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Mlnapone.  Subsequent  accounts 
however  ahew  that  the  .report  is  entirely 
without  foundation. 

,  fetters  from  Madras  state,  that  appre- 
hensions were  generally  entertained  in 
the  northern  Circars,  that  the  Pindaris 
would  make  an  effort  this  season  to  enter 
Cutak.  Precautions  have  been  taken  to 
guard  the  places  which  were  subjected,  to 
their  last  visitations,  and  the  passes  have 
been  occupied  by  strong  detachments  ;  a 
large  body  of  Pindaris,  about  the  begin- 
ning of  this  month. was  hovering  between 
Hyderabad  and  Jaulna,  but  the  rumours 
ou  the  coast  state,  that  the  Marauders 
intend  to  proceed  towards  Jagaanauth, 
2  C  2 
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if  tbeyean  elude  tbe  vigilance  of  our  ar- 
mies and  detachments. 

Mr.  Hermansou  has  provisionally  as- 
sumed the  charge  of  tbe  government  of 
Trauquebar. 

Mcdrai,  Oct.  307*.  I8J6.— this  is  to 
give  notice  to  the  public,  that  a  new  flag 
Staff  light  house  has  been  erected  on 
Hope  Island,  in  Gorlaga  Bay,  and  that 
the  bearings,  with  the  depth  of  water, 
for  different  sized  ships,  anchoring  in  the 
bay,  takes  from  two  different  surveys!  are 
as  follow: 

'  1st.  For  ships  of  5  or  600/ tons,  bring 
the  lag  staff  on  Hope  Island,  to  bear 
S.  S.  E. ;  Jaggernaickporam  two  pagodas 
N.  W.  b..W.  well  open,  and  the*  great 
house  at  Coringa,  S.  S.  W.  §W«*  the 
mouth  of  Coringa  River  bearing  S.  W. 
§  S.  well  open ;  where  you  may  anchor  in 
four  fathoms  at  low  water,  soft,  ground. 
For  middling  sized  ships,  the  flag  staff 
on  Hope  Island  to  bear  3.  8.  B»  $  B. ;  and 
the  great  house  at  Coringa  S.W.  by  8.  $  S. ; 
Jaggernaickporam  two  pagodas  N.W. 
§  w.  where  you  stay  anchor  in  quar- 
ter less  three  fathoms  at  low  water.  For 
small  vessels,  the  Hag  staff  on  Hope  Is- 
land to  bear  8.  E.  b.  S. ;  and  the  great 
house  at  Coringa  S.  W.  -b.  S. ;  Jagger- 
naickporam pagodas  N.  W. ;  where  you 
will  have  good  anchorage  in  two  fathoms ; 
Coringa  River's  moutb,  bearing  S.  W«.  \ 
8.  off  the  nearest  shore,  about  2$  or  3 
•miles.    .    . 

2d.  For  the  hon.  Company's  East  India 
ships  bring  the  flag  staff  on  Hope  Island 
to  bear  S.  b.  E. ;  and  Jaggernaickporam 
two  pagodas  wide  open;  the  centre  of 
ttem  N.  W.  b.  W,  large  house  at  Coringa, 

JS. ;  where  you  will  bare  a  quarter  less 
ve  fathoms,  at  low  water,  soft  ground. 

The  flag  staff  in  Hope  Island  to  bear  S. 
|  E.  and  Jaggernaickporani  two  pagodas, 
wide  open ;  the  centre  N.  W(.  b.  J  Wtthe 
large  house  at  Coringa  8.  W.f  8*  a  little 
southerly,  and  Coringa  River's  months  wide  * 
open,  S.W.  you  will  have  quarter  less 
six  fathoms,  at  low  water.     - 

The  flag  staff  on  Hope  Island  to  fear 
S.  }  E.  and  Jaggernaickporam  two  ttago* . 
das  wide ;  the  center  of  them  N.  W.  K  W.  - 
f  W.  and  the  large  house  at  Cotingn  8. 
W.  | S.  The  JUver's  mouth  8.  W; |W. 
distance  off  the  nearest  shore  7  or  8 
miles.  The  breakers  on  the  extreme  end 
of  the  Point  Ouadaware  bearing  8.  E.  b. 
E. ;  where  you  will  have  6|.  fathoms  at 
low  water,  soft  ground. 

Published  by  order  of  the  Marine 
Board, 

(Signed)  J.  Gwatkin, 

Secretary. 

J>ec.n.  Sir  E^Stoley  took  tbe  baths- 
fts  a  Puisne  Judge  on  the  Madras  Bench: 
Wider  a  salute  of  15  guns. 
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IVhvlJ4J.  MaJfofl,  *IeadnA«l8tBaA  -tie 

tbe  Collector  of  Osmjaanii^  ul  >-•  .•  i;d? 
-.'.'»  •    '  '      .    '   •_•    -.-i*    >.u    -i  .a 

•v       >  MrLrTA«V  FaOAWTlOHS^^    n   v,/ 

?"  Lieut.  W.  Rlarshajt,  20th  N.l  to;acV 
as  A^J-de-camp  to  Major  General  Ruml^y, 
Sfenr.TShsign,.  H.  tyewman  to  be  Lieut- 
Lieut.  CoL  H.  Fraser>.25rtiJN;  K  t0  ^ke 
charg>of  Neflore  garrispuf  riro  tempore, 

Lieut.  Fireworker  Seton,  posted  to  the 
Horse  Art.     '   '  '•.  K"^  '*■•' 

Cornet  D.Madeod,  is  posted  WA^4tk 
Batt.LikntlnfahY        ;*   ^  ^-.. 
''  S*r#3n*.— Mr.fc.fcTWttHcnv    ' 
'"'  Surg,  Burton,  to  oWL. CaV:  • >        • 

Assist.-Surg.  P.  Sevestre;  Amoved  to» 
Ifst  Batt.  Art.  '•  •   "-'j'1 

"  Major  Oen.  Aldwell  T^for,' returns 
to  Europe  with  high  recommendations  of 
ikittlful  and  approved  services  from  the 
{few  in  Council.  •< 

The  furlough  to  <  Europe  granted  to 
Lieut.  Col.  Hamilton*  is  cancelled  at  his 
own  request.        ;  -  <; 

!"."    ,'*     \]t  ',    BIRTHS.     t 

N*ff,  8.    At   Trillhiaopoljr.    iaite   of   Lient.  ( t. 

MaUon,  994  %gtvof  a  daughter, 
tl .  AMhe  Muse  of  Geo.  Ben,  St.  Tbomt*  Meant, 

tady  of  Wjm.  Bell,  Eiq.  of  tbe  Civil  ^ervice^ 

Stt**p*'ee»>Mte€0olqniittrf>aaeO^    .  » 
MARR1A6B. 


A?  Ysnajn,  Miv  F.  Govan.,  to  Mitt  R.  Ucaimc,  s 
daughter  of  Mr*  Lecanne,  French.  Merchant. 


Yor.fSt 


K »;  Louto*  BatthMyer. 


BOMBAY. 

Our  letters  irom  Bombay,  menttoiMhat 

the  pirates  have  again  become  formidable 

buiafi  Bad  Sea,  and  one  account  from 

fimorakstates,  that  four  vessels  had  been 

.<0ojf*ff  by  them*  and  that  great  outrages 
hao>been<ofsn«itted  by  their  »bips-*car- 
goes  to  the  value  of  eighteen  lacs  of  ru- 
pees are  said  to  have  been  captured  by 

,  diem.  A  Company's  criiizer  hiSd  been 
dispatched  by  the  Bombay  Government, 
to  put  a  stop  to  tBe  ddpredat jotis  of  the 
pirates,  and  we  uudferstafai  h1i  Excellen- 
cy the  Admiral  intends  shortly  to  proceed 
to  Bombay  for  the  pui-pose  6t  fitting  out 
an  enfeattton  to  destroytltte  haunes  and 
kirking  holes  of  these  depredators  «pon 
eohtttjierce. 

▼ICB  ADMIKAlTt  COtTftT. 

tnttmc*  Sid$<—Qau  o/  tte&rna+d^ 
»r-On  Saturday  the  4th.  January,  this 
came  on  upon  astatic*  on  behal/  of  tho 
nromoventa  to  attend  to  .see  the  degree 
signed*  On  coming  ben>ee  the  ^udge,  ho 
stated  that*  since  staring  his  opinion,  it 
had  been  pointed  out  to  him  by  Mr.  Stavely 


\sm 
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that  he  liad  orer  looked  one  expression  "but  in  their  offences,  they  most  have 
an  the  Statute  of  £6  and  23  C.  2.  the  an  opportunity  of  trying' this  part;  trat 
trorfd"  Lading  'being  there  added  In  the  insisted  that  the  Company  were  c©»- 
clause  of  forfeitowv-atid  wl«ch  had  wt  dbcte«T,:!ft8?  tftei  filet  of  sugar  being  '  on 
been  in  the  Statute  of  12  C.  2.  and  he  Ttoartt -"#iflnoat'**y*  bonds  baring  been 
stated  that  this  wsrald  alter  the  effect  of    given,  appeared  in  the  evidence  "of  their 


hjs  judgement  by  causing  a  condemnation 
of  the  3 aH petrej  that  the  decree*  were 
?o  prepared,  hut  if  the  ronnsel  JW  rlie 
impugn  aM  (the  E,  I.  Compafc^  wished  tp 
'be  heard  on  the  effect  of  the  word  lading, 
he  was  ready  to  hear  him.  ! 

Sir.   Mncklln  for  the  imiinguan fa  ex- 
tended, that  the  word  Lading  ohty  applied 


own  officer,  'thti  commander  of  the  sltip. 
THe  A(fto1tot£-G«tiera1'  o*   the*'  other 
'SrdeihslStetf -thfttj^that  ffctft  was  ribtin 

is^ae'  eTlher  •agateet  the  CompsiB^  or  the 
^tfifef  claimants',  and'  therefore,  that -there 
'V^ulU  bfeh*decteeagattastany  of  the^artiet. 
^Thtf  Jttlgfe  thought  the.  libel  not  soffl- 

ciently  precise  in    defining  the"  offence. 


to  the  parti cntor  lading  which  was  Oie   r»e  ^aidr that  the- only  thing  he  could  do 
cause  of  the  forfeiture.    That  a  larger  m-   "*nl8  to  allow-  the  pro  movent*  to  amend 


terpretation  would  he  mai}ife»ily  unjust, 
as  it  would  make  the  innocent  shipper  of 
other  cargo  suffer,  and  that  at  all  eveuqs, 
H  could  only  affect  the  cai -gu  then  uu 
board...  ■  r». 

The  Judge  said,  thai,  the  word  ^:aH" 
at  the  commencement  of  tfce  daim- in- 
vented aU  sucb-atgunjeut,  that  the  (previ- 
ous shippers  *i  inner  cargo  would  ha*q  a 
better  title  to  complain,  as  they  put  th#ir 
goods  on  board  a  ship,  then  innocent— but 
that  none  of  the  shippers  could  be  sup- 
posed to  lose,  for  they  had  their  remefly 
over  against  the  owners  pi,  the  ship,  ''  , 

Mr.  Macklin  then  produced  the  affidavit 
of  a  claimanfcof  a  parcel  of  augar  stating  his 
belief,  that  his  sugar,  although  shipped 
in  Bengal,  was  not  the  produce  of  any 
British  jtattfetjftn.  f  Mt,  tyadlrttotaslsted 
that  he  should  be' all  owed  a  *pr6Mtury 
term  to  prove  the  tact. 

The  Judge  observed,,  that  unless  the 
claimants  should  prove  alt  the  sugar  to  be 
foreign,  the  proof  as  to  one  parcel  would 
be  nugatory,  a*  any  one  parcel  of  British 
plantation  sugar  on  hoard  would  condemn 
th«  whole. 

Mr.  Macklin  stated  his  instructions  to 
he,  that  the  sugar  exported  from  Calcutta 
is  not  produced  in  any  of  the  British  ter- 
ritories, but  almost  wholly  to  Oude  and 
what  are  called  the  Hajaf*  districts. 

Mr.  Stavejy  pointed  out  the  Invoice  of 
one  parcel  of  sugar  of  Messrs*  Bruce, 
Fawcctt  and  Co.  called  In  the  Invoices 
Benares  sugar,  and  stated,  that  the  own- 
ers had  submitted  to  a  decree  by  consent 
for  condemnation  of  this  sugar. 

U  the  course  of  the  discussion,  it  be- 
ing suggested  that  the  libel  had  not  dis- 
tinctly stated  the  fret  of  thoie  angara  be- 
ing the  produce  of  British  plantation,  Mr, 
Starely,  iatisted  that  by  the,  decisions  of 
rhe  high  court  of  Admiralty,  it  appeared 
that  these  niceties  were  not  eipertcd  to 
be  attended  to  in  the  coarts  in  the  £>ianta- 
tions.  He  relied  for  thi^  point  upon  the 
owe  of  the  Friendship  in  Robertson's  re- 
pa^  i  he  admitted  that  as  to  the  claims  of 
'"*  wippcrs  of  carp,  sHfcey  had  not  yet 


their  libel*  which  he  accordingly  directed.; 
aw*  said,  that .  as  all  the  defences  turned 

'dbon  6to&  point,  they  ought  all  to  be  join- 
ed id  the  whole  proceedings. 
Mr.  Stavely  assented,  and  stated,  that 

It  had  only  been  in  the  hope  of  swing  es- 
sences that  one  claim  alone  bad  been  at 

Urst  brought  forward. 
'"  K  #'"f  Wi  »:  up*****  »  t.-*<  •.     :• 

^The  Horrfuabl*  the  Recorder  in  ash  At 
charge  stated,  that  he  Was  happy  to  ob- 
serve that  there  were  vieTy  .few  cases  en 
th«  Calendar.  Therdw*s,:attfrerer,  one 
•of  «  heinous  nature.  Tbnctte  he  alluded 
10  WK*  one  of  murder.  It  appeared  from 
the  Cotoner'slnqueat,  and  from theeaa- 
rairiatfeft*'  taken  before  the  Magistrates. 
thatFaPsirseehad  bees  violently' assaulted 
by  several  of  his  own  cast,  and. (bathe 
wus  left  rin  I  he  spot  dead  from  the  Mow* 
and  kick  I  which  he  then  received.  U  fltid 
been  Pledged,  that  he  had  been  thus  put 
to  death  hy  his  own  cast,  to  present  djs* 
grace  attaching  to  it  from  any  public  pu- 
nishment whieh  Im  might  receive  in  con- 
sequence of  a  theft  in  which  he  bad  been 
detected.  The  Recorder  said,  ihat  hr. 
ho  pud  tint  thf  [nob  com  mining  thi.s  niiir- 
der  could  truly  plead,  in  extemiajiou  of 
their  conduct,  that  they  had  acted  under 
such  an  -impresgiiiuij  still  it  was  not  to  be 
endured  in  civilized  society,  that  a  body 
of  individuals,  auquld  take  the  law  Sato 
their  own  hands  and  execute  this  kind  of 
summary  Justice"  on  any  of  their  tribe. 
No  one  could  £e  ptinblied  for  a  crime, 
hut  through  the  regular  channel  of  the 
courts  of  jusftcej.  and  the  present  oflehec 
was  'murder,  tix  every  one  of  the  parties 
concerned,  whether  they  were  tlio^e  who 
ggfve;  the  blows  and  kfaks  which  caused 
the.u>*thr  or  Were  Sliding  &*&  Jibetting  by 
tlte'ir  jfrcsence,  the  law  couflidertel  all  a.«. 
principals.  The  coroner's  inquest  was 
fof  wiM  murder  against  some  person  <>r 
persons  unknowns  and  it  was  hr  tin 
grand  jTtry  ut  detentinae,  whether  there 
was  evidence  sufficient  aaainm  the  parlv 
charged  with  the  murder  in  the  indict- 
ment «f  I^N  J^vma  r^(|pdeat  at  the 
time,  ii  ^Af'^mMMy^9^ 
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A  new  ship  was  launched   from  the-    be  taken  into  account  by  the  Commission- 


Moolaa's  sloop,  Surat  ou  the  19th  of 
Dec.  she  is  called  the  Bannerman,  1,000 
tons,  and  although  completely  copper 
bottomed  draws  in  her  present  trim  only 
11  feet,  she  has  been  little  more  than 
eight  months  in  hand  in  a  place  where 
there  has  been  nothing  of  the  sort  for 
many  years  past,  the  figure  head  is  a  very 
striking  likeness  of  the  Prince  Regent, 
Byramjjee  Cowasjee,  the  part  owner  gave 
au  elegant  tiffin  on  this  occasion  to  the 
whole  of  the  European  Society,  theNawab 
beheld  the  grand  spectacle  from  one  of 
his  gardens  on  the  banks  of  the  Tapee. 

A  dreadful  fire  broke  out  in  the  native 
lines  of  the  9th  Regiment,  at  nine  o'clock 
on  Saturday  night,  which  from  the  dry- 
ness of  the  cadjans,  in  a  few  minutes, 
destroyed  half  the  houses  of  the  batta- 
lion. This  melancholy  accident  was  oc- 
casioned by  a  woman  going  out  and  leav- 
ing  a  light  in  her  house,  and  we  are 
concerned  to  state,  that  three  children 
were  burnt  to  death,  and  two  seapoys 
scorched  so  dreadfully  that  their  lives  are 
despaired  of ;  the  calamity  has  not  ended 
here,  for  the  fire  raged  so  rapidly,  that 
the  men  had  not  time  to  secure  their  pro* 
perty,  and  thus  the  savings  of  many  years 
past  services  were  all  consumed  in  the 
unfortunate  conflagration. 

An  alarming  fire  broke  out  about  10 
o'clock  on  Wednesday  morning  in  Colabah 
in  the  fisherman's  village  close  to  the  ar- 
tillery barracks,  nearly  all  the  huts  and 
property  of  the  poor  fishermen  have  been 
destroyed,  and  we  lament  to  state  that  an 
old  man  and  three  or  four  children  have 
perished  in  the  flames.  The  conflagra- 
tion raged  with  considerable  violence  for 
nearly  two  hours,  and  had  it  not  been  for 
the  great  exertions  of  the  fine  eugiue  de- 
partment and  those  of  the  artillery,  the 
barracks  belonging  to  the  latter  would 
have  been  consumed.  We  have  not  been 
able  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  this  disaster. 

MARRIAGE. 
At  So  rat,  by  the  Ret.  T.  Carr,  Eniign  Lean  Assist 
in  the  Surveyor's   department  to  MUs  Eliz. 
Reynolds,  niece  to  Lieut,  Gen.  Reynolds. 


JAVA. 
Calcutta  Gazette,  Jan.  9,  1817.— By 
the  Cyrus  we  have  received  from  Batavia 
letters  of  the  2d  November,  communi- 
cating very  pleasing  accounts  of  the  re- 
sult of  the  long  pending  negociations  be- 
tween the  Dutch  Government,  and  the 
late  British  Authorities  in  Java.  It  will 
be  recollected,  that  at  the  time  of  the 
surrender  of  the  island,  there  was  at  the 
various  residencies  and  out-stations,  a 
large  quantity  of  unappropriated  stores 
and  colonial  produce.  This  surplus  was 
delivered  up  to  the  Dutch  agents  by  the 
British  residents,  on  vacating  their  offices, 
upon  the  implied  condition,  that  it  would 


ers  General  at  the  day  of  final  adjustment. 
Upon  a  reference  however  of  the  business 
to  the  new  Government,  they  demurred 
at  taking  the  produce  upon  any  terms, 
and  even  at  paying  for  it  any  part  of  the 
sums  affixed  by  the  local  appraisers.  A 
long  and  vexatious  discussion  occurred, 
in  which  the  captious  spirit  and  artful 
evasions  of  the  Dutch  Commissioners 
were  stoutly  opposed  and  baffled  by  the 
rectitude  and  moderation  of  the  English 
Authorities.  Nothing  could  shake  Mr. 
Fendall's  firmness.  Neither  menace  nor 
persuasion  could  induce  hhn  to  come 
down  one  iota  in  what  he  conceived  to 
be  the  just  demands  of  his  nation. 
Thanks  to  this  spirited  conduct,  he  fully 
succeeded  in  carrying  every  disputed 
point.  All  the  essentials  had  been  agreed 
upon  before  the  dispatch  of  our  letters ; 
and  on  the  same  day,  a  meeting  of  the 
Netherlands  Council  was  to-be  held,  to 
place  the  final  seal  to  the  negociations. 
As  this  would  put  the  finishing  hand  to 
the  business  by  which  Mr.  Fendatt  and 
his  coadjutors  in  power  had  been  long  de- 
tained ,  they  rany  be  very  shortly  expected 
here,  having  nothing  further  to  protract 
their  stay  on  the  island.  Sir  W.  G.  Keir 
proceeds,  we  believe,  direct  to  Bombay, 
in  order  to  have  a  permanent  station  on 
tbe  staff  of  that  Presidency. 

Since  the  foregoing  paragraph  was 
written,  we  have  learnt  that  Government 
intend  immediately  to  dispatch  the  Honor- 
able Company's  Yacht  to  Java,for  the  pur- 
pose of  couveying  Mr.  Feudal  1  back  to  this 
Presidency.  The  Honorable  Company's 
ship  Nearcbus  will,  we  hear,  also  go,  in 
order  to  take  on  board  Mr.  Fendall'e  suit 
and  baggage. 

From  the  Java  Government  Gazette. 
— "  The  ship  Perseverance,  belonging  to 
Messrs.  Timmerman  and  Westermanu  at 
Batavia,  left  China  the  10th  of  May  for 
Batavia ;  when  on  the  22d  of  June,  lay- 
ing at  anchor  about  eight  or  ten  miles  to 
the  Southward  of  Ragged  Point,  on  the 
coast  of  Borneo,  in  the  Straits  of  Macas- 
sar, at  about  half-past  ten  o'clock  p«  m. 
the  ship's  crew,  consisting  partly  oi  Ja- 
vanese, and  partly  of  Malays,  mutinied, 
and  murdered  the  chief  officer,  who  was 
then  on  deck.  On  hearing  his  cries, 
the  Captain  and  myself  (the  Supercargo) 
together  came  out  from  our  cabin;  the 
Captain  called  out  to  the  crew,  and  asked 
them  what  was  the  matter  ?  when  one  of 
them  .answered,  nothing,  only  that  he 
himself  was  now  the  captain  of  the  ship, 
intending  to  murder  every  one  of  us. 
The  Captain  hereupon  told  him,  that  if 
they  did  not  give  up  their  design,  be 
would  blow  up  the  ship,  and  them  toge- 
ther with  it,  whereupon  they  said  that  it 
was  well.    Mmwhile  the  taptain,  ,h. 
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second  Officer,  and  myself,  returned  Into 
the  cabin,  where  we  got  up  a  barrel  of 
gunpowder,  loaded  all  the  muskets  and 
pistols  we  had,  and  in  this  situation  we 
were  waiting  for  them,  in  case  of  their 
coming  down.  In  about  an  hour,  they 
threw  down  every  thing  that  was  loose  on 
the  deck,  and  broke  the  lanthern  which 
was  in  the  cabin ;  we  also  heard  them 
work  with  one  of  the?  guns,  being  loaded 
with  double  shot,  which  after  having  got 
up  the  hatch,  they  tried  to  poiut  down  ; 
but,  as  we  understood,  they  were  unable 
to  point  it  low  enough  for  the  purpose  of 
their  intention,  the  Captain  told  me  that 
in  case  of  their  coining  down  he  would 
1?low  up  the  quarter  deck,  on  which  the 
greatest  part  of  the  crew  were  standing, 
because  he  saw  no  possibility  of  saving 
the  ship,  or  defending  their  lives  any 
longer.  We  then  brought  one  barrel  of 
gunpowder  into  the  fore  part  before  the 
cabin,  and  laid  a  train  to  it  from  the  ca- 
bin ;  I  placed  myself  in  one  of  the  stern 
windows  with  a  couple  of  loaded  pistols, 
so  did  the  Captain  and  the  second  Officer; 
on  a  sudden  they  came  down,  upon  which 
1^  fired  off  one  pistol,  when  at  the  same 
time  I  heard  a  horrible  noise,  and  almost 
without  sense  I  found  myself  in  the  water 
near  the  wreck ;  when  coming  up,  1  was 
surrounded  by  pieces  of  plank,  &c.  I 
got  hold  of  a  large  log  of  wood  which 
appeared  to  be  the  boom,  astern  of  the 
main  braces.  The  whole  after  part  of 
the  ship  being  on  fire,  I  got  along  side, 
and  came  over  by  the  gangway,  where  I 
saw  the  most  shocking  sight  man  ever  be- 
held.—The  greatest  part  of  the  crew,  lay- 
ing within  the  flames,  some  without  arms 
and  others  without  legs,  crying  very  hard. 
One  of  them  laying  close  to  the  gangway 
got  hold  of  my  leg  on  coming  over,  calling 
out  to  the  other,  who,  with  about  eight 
or  ten  men,  was  endeavouring  to  get  the 
long-boat  over  the  ship's  side,  which  they 
effected,  after  which  I  saw  one  coming 
up  to  me  with  a  criss  in  his  hand,  and 
leaping  upon  the  forecastle,  intended  to 
jump  overboard ;  but  when  he  saw  me  on 
thehowsprit,  he  went  back,  and  called 
out  to  me  to  leave  the  ship  and  follow 
him  into  the  long-boat,  which  I  refused. 
On  the  bowsprit,  with  me  was  sitting  a 
Chinese  passenger,  Aley,  who  would  not 
leave  me  ;  we  in  the  mean  time  saw  the 
remainder  of  the  crew  leave  the  ship  with 
the  boat,  others  of  whom  being  wounded, 
slung  themselves  overboard  when  the  fire 
came  close  to  them.  At  about  one  o'clock 
the  flames  came  up  from  all  the  hatches, 
And  the  ship  went  down.  When  I  came 
up  the  second  time,  I  got  hold  of  the 
(ore  yard,  which  was  just  above  water, 
thera,  I  found  the  above  mentioned  Chi- 
nese again,  who  assisted  me  in  getting 
over  the  yard,  and  one  Javanese,  who 
was  wounded  severer}  in  his  foot.    The 
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ship  was  now  standing  on  the  ground,  be- 
ing in  low  water,  only  eight  fathoms 
where  she  was  laying,  the  main-top  and 
mizen-top  were  entirety  on  fire  as  she 
was  laying  wind  right,  it  Wowing  a  fresh 
southerly  wind,  1  had  hope3  to  save  the 
fore-top,  as  our  only  resource.  I  went 
aloft,  and  got  out  the  top-gallant-stm*- 
ding  sail  halyards,  which  1  fastenef  close 
to  my  waist,  letting  it  down  to  the  Chi- 
nese in  the  top,  which  he  continued  to 
make  wet,  and  1  continually  hauled  it  up, 
to  quench  the  fire,  yet  I  was  obliged  suc- 
cessively to  retire  down  below,  until  the 
fire  had  got  down  as  far  as  about  a  fa- 
thom above  the  cap.  At  day  break  I 
could  see  none  of  the  boats  from  the  fore- 
top-sail  yard.  The  above-mentioned  Ja- 
vanese told  me  that  he  intended  to  swim 
ashore,  leaving  us  one  of  the  studding 
sail  booms.  The  third-day  after,  several 
dead  bodies  came  floating  up ;  fifth  day, 
which  was  the  27th,  about  eleven  o'clock, 
we  saw  to  our  great  joy,  the  prows  coming 
out,  and  afterwards  a  great  number  of 
them  ;  one  of  which  took  us  on  board, 
and  brought  us  to  Passir,  where  we  ar- 
rived about  seven  o'clock  P.  M.  I  was  the 
fourth  day  after  carried  to  the  Raja  of 
that  country,  where  I  found  the  seacunny 
Leonard  Hoogerward,  the  carpenter  Fran- 
cisco, and  six  Javanese,  among  whom 
was  one  of  the  principal  mutineers  (being 
a.Joromoddie  on  board).  As  I  under- 
stood, he  had  related  there  that  the  ship 
had  caught  fire,  without  knowing  how : 
when  in  their  presence  I  was  questioned 
about  it,  I  said  the  same,  because  I  was 
apprehensive  my  life  would  be  in  danger, 
the  Javanese  being  very  well  with  the  na- 
tives on  shore ;  but  afterwards  I  told  the 
Raja  the  real  circumstance,  and  request- 
ed him  to  secure  the  Javanese,  which  he 
told  me  he  could  not  do.  In  the  mean 
time  I  brought  it  so  far,  that  on  the  17th 
of  Jury  I  was  informed  by  the  Captain  of 
the  Bugees  at  Passir,  that  1  should  be 
sent  to  Macassar  by  order  of  the  Raja, 
with  a  prow  belonging  to  aHadjee,which 
was  to  sail  on  the  22d  of  the  same  month. 
When  I  left  Passir,  I  took  with  me  the 
above  mentioned  seacunny,  the  carpenter, 
and  the  Chinese, .  and  arrived  on  the  14th  * 
of  August  at  Macassar. 

"  Six  or  eight  days  before  I  left  Passir, 
three  of  the  abovementioned  Javanese 
had  run  away  in  a  prow,  without  knowing 
whither  they  went.  One  died  since  *  df 
his  wounds,  and  two  still  remained  on- 
shore on  my  departure.  I  requested  the 
Raja  to  take  care  of  them,  and  if  possi- 
ble, try  to  get  the  other  three  back  again, 
who  I  believed,  had  gone  no  further  than 
Cootee." 


CEYLON. 
During  the  march  of  the  British  forces 
upon  the  capital  of  Kaudy,  Lieutenant 
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Lyttteton  and:a  Serjeant  of  the  73d  regi- 
ment having  attacked  a  wild  elephant, 
were  pursued  by  the  gigantic  animal; 
and  the  latter,  whose  name  we  cannot 
learn,  was  unfortunately  overtaken  and 
torn  piecemeal.  Lieutenant  Lyttleton 
found  safety  in  a  tree,  where  he  was 
obliged  to  remain  many  hours  closely 
watched  by  a  dreadful  adversary,  whose 
sagacity  exceeds  that  of  almost  any  other 
.animal,  and  whose  swiftness  in  a  woody 
.country  is  very  far  superior  to  that  of  the. 
.fleetest  horse,  as  from  his  ponderous 
weight  he  overthrows  those  obstacles 
which  the  horse  is  obliged  to  shun. 


Extract  of  a  Letter  frnm  Trineomalee, 
dated  the  15th  January;  1817. 

"  The  Albion,  free  trader,  which 
quitted  Madras  Roads  so  very  recently, 
full  of  passengers,  all  high  in  hope,  is  at 
this  moment,  going  to  pieces  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  Bay  of  Trinconialee  on  the 
Beach  at  Foul  Point.  The  ship  appeared 
off  this  part  of  the  coast  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing; the  weather  was  very  squally  with 
considerable  rain.  Contrary  to  our  ex- 
pectation she  kept  standing  off  and  on, 
while  in  communication  with  the  shore. 
An  officer  of  the  19th  regiment  and  Ma- 
jor Cleaveland,  of  the  Company's  artille- 
ry were  landed,  and  in  the  evening  the 
ship  appeared  to  take  her  departure  for 
the  southward. 

"  Early  on  Monday  morning  she  was 
seen  at  anchor  off  the  Foul  Point  with  her 
lore-top  mast  gone.  It  appears  she  was 
struck  by  a  squall  in  the  night  which  car- 
ried away  that  and  some  other  smaller 
spars  and  thereby  occasioned  their  an- 
choring, a*  they  found  themselves  driving 
fast  on  shore.  While  at  anchor  the  en- 
suing morning  (Tuesday)  the  ship  touched, 
when  the  cables  were  cut,  and  sail  made 
on  her.  Unfortunately  their  situation  was 
the  wont  possible,  being  surrounded  by 
rocks  to  a  very  considerable  distance.  The 
anchor  was  let  go  a  second  time,  but  the 
ship  struck  again  so  violently  as  to  render 
prompt  measures  indispensible.  The 
masts  were  therefore  cut  away  which  con- 
tributed a  good  deal  to  their  safety,  for  it 
appears  the  ship  was  beaten  by  .the  sea 
over  the  rocks  on  to  the  beach,  where 
they  were  very  near  the  surf. 

"  Immediate  assistance  was  afforded 
from  the  squadron;  the  Iphigeoia  weigh- 
ed from  the  inner  harbour,  and  all  the 
boats  went  out  towards  the  wreck  which 
was  distant  about  eight  miles — Mr.  Pitt 
brought  in  his  boat  two  ladies  (Mrs. Shep- 
herd and  Mrs.  White  with  their  children) 
first,  and  the  Albion's  boat  carried  Gene- 
ral Taylor,  Colonel  Lewis,  their  wives, 
children,  and  most  of  the  other  passen- 
gers. Mr.  Coleman  and  Mrs.  Griffiths 
were  on  board  all  night,  and  serious  fears 
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were  entertained  for  their  safety  but  this 
morning  all  are  safe. 

"  I  am  thus  minute  that  you  may  give 
certain  information  in  the  event  of  any 
unfavourable  report  reaching  you.  Gene- 
ral Taylor,  Mrs. Taylor,  and  children  are 
with  the  Admiral,  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
Lewis,  with  the  Commissioner,  Mrs. 
Shepherd,  with  Mr.  Waripg,  Mrs.  White, 
with  Capt.  Purvis,  and  Mrs.  Griffiths, 
with  Mr.  Pitt.  The  other  passengers  are 
distributed  in  the  houses  of  the  several 
residents,  as  they  could  find  accommoda  • 
lion :  which  is  difficult  enough,  heaven 
knows.  We  hear  this  morning  that  some 
few  trunks  have  been  saved  but  whose  we 
do  not  know.  The  cargo  must  be  lost, 
as  well  as  the  ship,  at  least  such  part  as 
may  be  washed  on  shore  mast  be  spoiled. 
These  particulars  being  authentic  will 
doubtless  be  very  satisfactory  to  the 
friends  of  the  passengers,  and  yon  will  of 
course  be  glad  to  communicate  them.  -I 
write  in  a  great  hurry,  and  perhaps  incor- 
rectly." 


SUPREME  COURT. 

The  trial  of  the  case  of  Witanegay 
Samie  for  the  murder  of  Mabottowennc- 
gay  Wattewe  at  the  late  Session  Held  at 
Matura  on  the  4th  December  1816,  before 
the  Hon.  the  Puisne  Justice. 

The  case  having  been  stated  by  the  Ad- 
vocate Fiscal  for  the  Crown,  the  fait  wit- 
ness called  was 

GoUogoddefey  Punehey,  knew  Mabof- 
towennegay  Wattowe ;  he  is  dead :  saw 
him  alive  about  two  months  and  a  half 
ago  on  a  Friday,  be  was  my  husband  ;  he 
was  going  to  the  house  at  Calloa  Aratchy 
Appoohamy  in  the  same  village  to  cut 
corn :  I  saw  him  no  more.  The  same 
evening  my  brother  came  to  another  house 
in  the  same  garden,  he  said  he  came  from 
the  house  where  he  had  been  to  reap 
corn ;  he  told  me  that  my  husband  was 
going  first  to  Dehnopitty  Appoohamy  and 
thence  he  would  come  to  his  own  house : 
Dennopitty  Appoohamy  is  the  same  with 
Don  David  Wickrems  Aratchv  and  keeps 
the  tavern.  My  husband  did  not  come 
that  night,  I  expected  him  on  the  morn- 
ing ;  he  did  not  return ;  as  soon  as  it  was 
day-light  I  went  to,  look  for  him ;  I  look- 
ed in  the  huts.  I  met  one  Adrian,  a 
Lascoreen  ;  1  asked  him  if  he  saw  my 
husband,  he  said  why  not,  he  left  the  ta<r 
vera  some  time  before  day-light,  and  went 
in  company  with  Witanegay  Samie ;  from 
thence  I  went  to  the  tavern  where  I  heard 
they  had  gambled—there  I  met  another 
man  who  gave  me  the  same  information. 
I  went  to  the  tavern,  and  then  returned  to 
my  bouse,  thence  to  the  chena,  thinking 
to  find  him  in  the  hut  of  the  chena ;  not 
finding  him  there,  I  again  went  to  the 
chena  *  when  1  was  going  I  found  a  place 
with  tome  blood  and  two  teeth.    I  took 
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the  two  teeth  and  told  my  brother  who 
accompanied meinjthe  search, and  said, 
these  are  niy  iVushann^s  teeth,  and  I  fell 
down  and  cried  out.  It  was  then  about 
ten  o'clock  fyi  the  morning,  the  blood  was 
pn.the.r03d;  I  Had  not  gone  that  way, 
before,!  saw  ray  husband's  body  that  day ; 
my  brother  found  it;  it  was  found  in  a 
place  where  there  was  water  as  deep  as 
my, neck  •  at  my  brother's  desire  I  went 
for  the  Police  Vidhan  aud  others,  tney 
came  and .  proceeded .  to  search  ifdr'  the 
body  and  found  a  track,  as  if  some  one  'had 
been  dragged,  and  following  the  track  my 
brother  discovered  the  body ;  I  was  close 
to  him,  l,do  not  know  what  distance  from 
where  tHe  bloottaud  teeth  were. 

*      jg#arMDMlbptAeCo?trl; 

X  met  Hmna  ftewaya  in  the  morning,' 
he  said  he  saw  the  prisorier  six  hours  be- 
fore day  light  f  Hinna  Hewaya's  house  is  • 
about  thirty-two  fathoms  from the  place 
where  the  blood  was  found;  I  met  He*  ' 
way  a  on  the  ro;id  through  the  field  :  he 
waa  coming  from  his  garden  nut  From  the 
direciiou  where  the  riVrid  body  was  Found; 
his  gar  Sen  lay  to  my  left,  and' the  body, 
to  my  right,  the  common  ro*d  is  dose  to 
Hcwaya's  huiise,  the  floor  of  his  house  is 
towards  ihe  road— no  jungle  near  his  gar-;' 
dcu  :  be  a  aid  his  dog  barked  f  and  the  de- 
ceased asked  ,vis  the  dog  barking  at  uic," 
at  the  saras  time  he  said,  flpeakhig  to  the 
o^ — <<  |  lyem  the  day  before,  and  I  am 
naw  going  back  -'*—  Hintia  He  way  a  said 
Jit:  knew  Mm  by  his  voice  and  by  seeing 
hfia  ;  there  was  star  light, 

Wxtantgey  Bah  "knew  the1  deceased ; 
he  was  my  brother-in-taw — went  to  search 
for  him  ;  I  went  ft' the  tavern  keeper's'; 
and  ia  cdnsequence  of  what  I  heard,  went 
on,  and  on  the  road  saw  some  blood ;  the 
blood  was  on  the  road  which  leads  from 
Hewaya's  house,  to  deceased's  house— on 
seeing  ttie  blo6c1 1  told  my  sister  to  go  and 
inform  the  Police  Vidhan  ;  and  I  went 
with  the  two  teeth  to  the  tavern,  and 
having  shewed  the  teeth,  then  I  return- 
ed to  the  spot  and  found  the  Police  Vi- 
dhans  and  others  there ;  we1  were  ordered 
to  look  for  tfre  dead  body,  and  when  we 
came  to  the  field,  we  saw  a  track  which 
led  us  to  tjie  dead  body— it  appeared  to 
have  been  dragged  through  the  water  and 
placed  on  the  dry  ground,  it  had  its  hands 
tied  behind  it  with  a  handkerchief,  I  do 
not  know  if  it  was  the  deceased's  hand- 
kerchief or  one  which  he  had  gain- 
ed gambling  •  I  saw  a  large  cut  on  the 
cheek  from  the  left  ear  to  the  mouth, 
and  a  bruise  on  the  breast:  the  cut 
appeared  to  have  been  inflicted  with  a 
lieavy  instrument  such  as  a  bill -hook 
wonld  inflict,  not  a  mammotty :  the  teeth 
were  knocked  out. 

Dennipittyegy  Don'  Dattid:    I  was  at 
a  house  where  gambling  was,  and  deceas- 
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ed  and  several  others  were  there  \  I  was 
in  their  company  until  four  or  Ave  hours 
after  sun  set — prisoner  was  there  t  they 
remained  until  eight  hours  before  day- 
light. I  was  awakened  by  the  deceased,  he 
asked  for  a  mammotty  which  he  had  given 
to  me  to  keep,  I  returned  it  to  him :  he 
gave  it  to  me  in  the  evening ;  they  came  in 
the  evening,  and  when  I  left  them  to  go 
to  sleep,  he  gave  it  to  me  ;  I  do  not  know 
to  whom  it  belonged  ;  deceased  called  Sa* 
mie  and  weut  away  ;  they  had  the  manr- 
inotty  with  them.  I  think  by  the  road  ft 
is  half  a  mile  to  the  deceased's  house  from 
the  tavern,  the  long  road  is  sixty  or  se- 
veuty  fathoms  longer  than  the  short  One ; 
the  bouse  of  deceased  lies  west  of  the  ta- 
vern— prisoner's  house  is  east  of  mine- 
prisoner  going  to  deceased's  would  have 
his  back  to  his  own  house.  Edere  one  of 
the  gamblers  lighted  a  choul  and  went. 
home  5  the  rest  slept  at  my  house.    '•* 

Eframbttd  by  Mr.  Prins. 

The  deceased  took  the  njammdtty— 

prisoner  had  nothing  in  his  hands ;  I  knew 

the  deceased  ;  he  was  about  thirty-three 

or  thirty-four,  not  very  strong ;  not  so  as 

-  to  wrestle  with  two  or  three ;  not  so 

j  strong  as  prisoner. 

•  Sannesoorigey  Edire,  knew  the  deceas- 
ed—saw him  at  Kerewakbokke  the  night 
before  his  death  with  others— prisoner 
came  afterwards ;  we  continued  until 
about  eight  hours  before  day-light.  I 
gambled  and  lost  three  satalies,  not  a 
mammotty— I  never  said,  I  did.  Dingy  Ap- 
poo  lost  a  mammotty  •:  the  deceased  won— 
he  won  the  mammotty — he  won  from  every 
body ;  deceased  went  away  before  me  in 
company  with  prisoner— the  deceased 
took  away  the  mammotty-*!  remained 
two  hours  after  him;  I  went  eastward, 
deceased  westward ;  I  live  about  half  an 
Hetekme  'from  prisoners — his  house  is 
nearer  to  the  tavern  than  mine. 

Hinna  Hetcepa,  lives  at  Kandangodde 
Mallidoewe— knew  deceased,  heard  he 
was  missing ;  I  had  seen  them  both  about 
five  hours  before  day-light,  deceased  and 
prisoner.  I  was  in  my  own  house :  (Vat- 
toos)  it  is  about  two  hundred  fathoms 
from  mine  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ri- 
ver ;  there  is  a  road  by  Walton's  house 
and  mine,  to  go  to  the  deceased's ;  when 
1  was  sleeping  I  heard  the  dog  bark,  then 
1  heard  the  voice  of  both  prisoner  and  de- 
ceased ;  tliey  were  talking ;  they  were 
saying  it  was  very  late  to  go  to  their  huts 
and  they  must  go  quickly ;  afterwards  I 
came  to  the  end  of  my  fence  f  I  heard 
them  both  talking,  they  did  not  speak  to 
me,  or  I  to  them  ;  it  was  towards  morn- 
ing, there  was  no  rain— star-light ;  I  am 
quite  certain  it  was  deceased;  and  pri- 
soner I  saw.  I  know  Medegasgo  Gedel- 
le ;  it  is  about  something  more  than  one 
hundred  fathoms  from  my  house;- 
Vol.  IV.  2D 
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Don  Haitian  de  Stlva  Barlessie  Ap- 
pothamy  found  the  body  of  deceased — saw* 
prisoner  before  I  found  it :  he  came  of  his 
own  accord  on  receiving  information  from 
the  wife  of  the  deceased,  I  sent  for  the 
prisoner,  the  police  Vidhau  and  others. 
I  do  not  know  if  he  could  have  escaped. 
By  the  Court. 

It  was  eight  or  ten  hours'  after  day-light 
when  we  sent  for  prisoner— he  came  upon 
my  sending  for  him ;  he  was  in  the  gar- 
den of  Vitanegey  Wattoa's  as  I  heard. — 
Verdict  Guilty. 

ADMINISTRATIONS. 

Jan.  4M  1817.— Capt.  I.  Fitzgerald, 
Probate  to  Capt.  E.  Lockyer,  Capfc.  Dob- 
bin, and  Capt.  W.  Cox, 

1.  C/ Gilbert,  Probate T.  CM.  Nagel. 

Hon;  G.  Tumour,    Administ.  V.  W. 
-  "tfanderstraaten,  Esq.  Act.  Regist. 

Capt.  P.  Wade,  Administ.  do. 

W.  Greenslade,  Esq.  Adm.  do. 

Jan.  11.— -G.  Gunn,  Adm.  do. . 

J.  Gordon,  Adm.  do. 

I..G.  Kerby,  Esq.  Adm.  Joanies  Fer- 
nando. 

Lientenaut  R.  Gardiner,    do.  V.  W. 
Venderstraaten,  Esq.  Act.  Regist. 
'  Capt.  Ph.  Peckham,  do.  do. 

Rev.  Mr.  W.  Ault.  Adm.  V.  W.  Van- 
derstraaten,  Esq.  Act.  Regist. 

Joseph  Beatty,  do.  do. 

H.  Hunter,  do.  do. 

G.  Miller,  do.  do. 

Lieut.  W:  Atkinson,  do.  do. 

Adj.  Eb.  Eaton,  do.  do. 

S.  Daniel,  Esq.  do.  do. 

Lieut.  I.  M'Donnel,  do.  do, 

W.  Kerr,  Esq. 

Capt.  A.  M'Pherson,  do.  do. 

W.  TolfreyEsq.  Lieut,  of  Adm.  with 
Will  annexed,  do.  do. 


NfcW  SOUTH  WALES. 
The  schooner  Edwin,  Mr.  Mathews 
master,  had  been  wrecked  somewhere 
about  Cape  Hawk,. between  seventy  and 
eighty  miles  north  of  Port  Stevens,  6wing 
to  the  loss  of  all  her  sails,  whereby  she 
drifted  into  a  violent  surf,  and  was  thrown 
on  shone.  Mr.  Mathews,  with  his  wife 
,  and  child,  and  crew  of  two  men,  had 
been  blown  off  op  a  passage  far  lime  to 
Broken  Bay,  and  as  soon  as  the  wreck  of 
the  vessel  was  descried  by  the  natives, 
they  immediately  flocked  to  the  beach, 
robbed  the  wreck  of  all  provisions,  and 
plundered  I  he  unfortunate  sufferercof  their 
doatha,  leaving  them  iu  perfect  nudity  to 
foake  their  way  through  n  trackless,  if 
not  impenetrable  scrub,  for  upwards  of 
one  hundred  miles,  or  otherwise  much 
lengthen  the  juurney  by  keeping  the  sea 
coast;  which  latter  was  adopted,  not 
only  from  its  being  the  easiest  route  made 
out,  but  from  the  possibility  of  affbrfifg 


oysters  or  other  small  shell -fish  for  their 
subsistence.  Living  partly  upon  grass, 
and  partly  upon  shell-fish,  they  travelled 
fifteen  days,  and  were  then  fifteen  miles 
distant  from  Newcastle.  They  could  tr*- 
vel  only  in  the  day  time,  and  by  night 
bury  themselves  in  sand  and  heather,  in 
some  measure  to  mitigate  the  rigors  of  a 
total  exposure  to  the  severity  of  the  sea-* 
son.  When  within  about  fifteen  miles  of 
the  settlement  the  unfortunate  woman 
was  exhausted,  and  the  men  were  scarce- 
ly able  to  proceed  further.  The  prospect 
of  relief  was  within  the  compass  of  a 
few  miles,  and  hope  at  ouce  encouraged 
their  exert'on, and  sweetened  resignation! 
At  this  severe  crisis  night  approached,  the 
poor  woman  could  not  travel  further,  and 
the  men  could  scarcely  crawl ;  time  was 
precious,  and  a  prompt  decision  was  re- 
quisite :  it  was  therefore  determined  that 
the  female  sufferer  should  remain  with 
her  infant  seven  or  eight  months  old, iu 
the  place  were  she  was,  until  relief  could 
be  sent  out  to  her;  aud  after  a  painful 
exertion  having  reached  Newcastle,  the 
1  worthy  Commandant  dispatched  a  party 
instantaneously  in  quest  of  Mrs.  Ma- 
thews and  her  child:  but  the  party,  in 
the  dead  of  the  night,  unhappily  passed 
by  them,  and  travelled  to  a  considerable 
distance  beyond  the  spot  of  their  distress, 
as  at  length  totally  to  give  them  up  for 
tost,  till  guided  by  an  all  merciful  Provi- 
dence, they  found  them  on  their  return  9 
and  being  provided  with  necessaries  for 
their  comfort,  conveyed  them  in,  among 
the  greetings  of  the  many,  who  had  sym- 
pathized in  their  distresses,  and  rejoiced 
that  their  lives  had  been  preserved.-~*fyrr. 
Gazette. 

Jan.  1816.— William  Langford  and 
Thomas  Hill,  the  first  for  highway  rob- 
bery, and  the  latter  for  cutting  and  maim- 
ing a  constable  near  ParramaUa,  were  exe- 
cuted pursuant  to  their  sentence,  passed 
at  the  last  session  of  the  Court  of  Crimi- 
nal Jurisdiction.  About  seven  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  execution,  they  re- 
quested the  door  of  the  cell  in  which  they 
were  confined  together,  as  one  could 
read  and  the  other  could  not,  to  be  nearly 
closed  upon  them,  there  being  at  the 
same  time  a  prisoner  for  debt  audibly 
read  tug  prayers  to  them  on  the  outside. 
The  time  of  their  departure  being  at 
length  arrived,  a  constable  went  in  to 
a  n  mm  on  them  to  their  fate,  and  in- 
stantly sprung  back,  aghast  and  para- 
lyzed with  horror p  Owe  of  the  criminals, 
Hill,  lay  to  all  appearauce  dead  ;  the  other 
laid  motionless,  and  the  cell  streamed 
with  their  Wood.  A  surgeon  was  imme- 
diately called  in,  and  it  was  found  that 
the  unhan~"  -«»■   ^ni  endeavoured  to 

destroy  "  Digitized  by  V    aftiatt   the  VCm* 

and  -  S  hand;,  and 
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Hill  appeared  to  be  at  creatures,  whose  crimes  Vere  of  a  nature 
that  required  a  sukable  attmeiirtiit-f  %aud 
who  were  no  longer  useful  *porii  eatfita 
than  by  the  force  of  example  to  rieW 
others  from  falling  into  their  miserable 

courses.  , 4t 

Vfe  are  extremely  sorry  to  learn  from 
Hunter's  .River,  that  His  Majesty's owo* 
nial  schooner  Estrantina,  and  Mr.  Under- 
woods schooner  Elizabeth  and  Mary, 
Weiit  torn  on  shore  near  the  entraawtff 
the"  river;  and  that  no  hopes  were  enter- 
tained of  Raving  the  former ;  the  latter  it 
was  expected  might,  with  ptrsey,errog 
effort,  be  preserved,  but  not  without  con- 
siderable expeoce  and  trouble.  The  two 
vessels  sailed  from  the  settlement  of 
Newcastle  in  company  ou  Sunday  last,  the 
Estramina  with  coals  and  cedar,  and  the 
Elizabeth  and  Mary  with  coals  only,  for 
Sydney.  The  Elizabeth  and  Mary/  in 
standing  over  to  the  north  shore,  in  the 
act  of  staying  got  stem  way,  and  hung 
aft,  and>  With  a  strong  N.E.  wind  and  ebb 
tide,  found  it  impossible  to  get  her -anchor 
out  in  her  boat.  In  five  minutes  after, 
the  fittraminer  went  On  shore  a  little  to 
windward  ;  she  soon  filled,  and  at  seven 
m  the  evening  she  upset.  The  Elizabeth 
and  Mary  was  once  got  afloat  by  the  ex- 
ertions of  her  people,  but  unfortunately 
drifted  again  upon  the  point  w^ere  she  at 
first  touched,  and  broke  away  the  rudder, 
stove  in  part  of  her  counter,  and  also 
filled.  She  still  lies  aground ;  but  the 
master  informs  by  letter  that,  with  proper 
assistance,  he  expects  she  may  yet  be 
got  off. 

Jan.  27 j— William  Godwin,  a  non- 
commissioned officer  of  the  46th  regiment, 
in  charge  of  the  government  mill  situate 
m  .the  eminence  between  St.  Philip's 
Church  and  Cockle  Bay,  was  indicted  for 
the  murder  of  Edward  Hall,  labourer,  by 
forcibly  throwing  him  down  an  abrupt 
part  of  the  same  eminence,  by  which  his 
skull  was  fractured,  and  death  speedily 
ensued.  The  evidence  on  the  trial  was  in 
all  respects  exculpatory  of  the  prisoner ; 
who,  it  appeared,  bad  no  intention  to 
harm  the  deceased;  the  latter  having 
gone  to  the  mill  in  a  state  of  inebriety, 
and  commenced  a  quarrel  with  one  of  the 
labourers ;  which  the  prisoner  at  the  bar 
had  repeatedly  interposed  to  prevent*  but 
in  vain;  as  the  deceased  persisted  in  his 
intemperate  manner,  and  at  length  re- 
duced the  prisoner  to  the  necessity  of 
endeavouring  to  turn  him  away  from  the 
mill  altogether ;  mi  endeavouring  to  effect 
which  the  melancholy  accident  occurred  ; 
and  which  appearing  to  the  Court  to  have 
proceeded  from  accident  alone,  a  verdict 
of  acquittal  was  returned. 

Sidney,  Oct.  12.— The  brig  Endeavour, 
whose  arrival  from  flic  Marquesas*  and 
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of  each  instep. 

the  last  'extremity  $  hot  the  other,  who 
wa3  yet  vigorous,  started  up  suddenly, 
and  declared  that  he  was  doomed  to  die 
the  death  which 'the  law  had  allotted  to 
him,  as  the  blood  refused  to  leave  his 
body  through  the  apertures  he  had  da* 
perately  laid  open..   The  other  unhappy 
culprit,  who  had  Wed  more  copiously, 
was  recovered  from  a  state  of  apparent 
death  by  the  application   of  cephalics. 
Hill  was  taken  in  a  cart  to  the  place  of 
execution  ;  and  Langford  walked  behiud 
it.     When  arrived  at  the  awful  spot, 
they  were  joined  by  the  minister,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Cowper,  who  conversed  with 
Langford  fer-inwre  than  half  an  hoar,  on 
the  doleful  efrcumstances  of  his.  condi- 
tion, and  endeavoured  to  produce  in  bis 
mind  a  state  of  resignation  and  penitence, 
to  which  it  was  too  evident :y  estranged. 
Hfe  answers  to  the  exhortations  of  the 
minister  were  acute  and  petulant.    He 
never  attempted  to   deny  that  he  was 
gtriiry  of  the  offence  for  which  he  was 
about  to  suffer  ;  he  admitted  that  he.  was 
guilty,    hut  shewed  no  contrition  with 
respect  to  that  crime.     He   confessed, 
however,    that  hi*  -former  offences  had 
been  numerous,  and  tirat  the  one  which 
gave  him  the  greatest  concern,  was  ,the 
murder  of  an  nnfortunnte  man  who  kept 
a  tollgate  at  or   near  Cheltenham;  he 
said  fie  regretted  the  circumstance  the 
more,  as  the  man  had  a  large  family ; 
that  be  shot  him  for  an  attempt  to  stop 
him  ;  this  melancholy  event  happened, 
be  said,  hi  September,  1811,  and  no  per- 
son had   been  executed  for  the  crime, 
timgh  many  bad  been  apprehended  and 
examined  on  suspicion,  as  he  had  himself 
been.    He  said  he  was  transported  to 
this  colony  tor  the  crime  of  desertion  ; 
nod  had  committed  many  offences  in  Eng- 
land upon  the  highway.    Towards  the 
conclusion  he  inclined  more  to  the  exhor- 
tations of  the  minister,  aud  joined  in 
prayer  with  apparent  fervor.    He  regard- 
ed the  preparations   for    his   execution 
whh  extraordinary   composure,   and    at 
length  ascending  the  platform,  directed 
the  executioner  to  give  him  as  great  a 
length  of  cord  as  possible,  in  order  that 
bis  neck  might  be  broke  at  once.    The 
other  unhappy  onan  was  so  much  reduced 
from  loss  of  blood  as  to  be  incapable  of 
standing  or  kneeling   without  support. 
<He  was  eoadnctnd  up  the  steps  of  the 
platform,  ami  a  few  instants  before  it 
feu,  Laagnwd  threw  himself  off.    The 
fetal  drop  then  immediately  took  place, 
and  Hill  died  almost  without  a  struggle; 
while  the  body  and  limbs  of  Langford 
were  a  loos:  tone  affected  by  a  strong 
mnstnhu  motion,  mowing  to  the  cord's 
being  djtulmtil  by  .his  leaning  off  before 
the  piatStftt  Myites  baa  ended  the 
worldly  career  of  tiro  snrfbrUsnate  fellow 
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Otahcite  We  last  week  mentioned,  brought 
from  the  latter  place  two  of  the  crew  of 
the  ship  Betsey,  whose  loss  at  New  Zea- 
land we  had  some  time  since  unfortunate- 
ly to  report.  These  persons  are,  Thomas 
Bodgers,  second  officer,  and  Thomas 
Huut,  seaman,  who  are  the  only  survi- 
vors out  of  thirteen  that  cmifiased  the 
crew  when  she  last  left  Macquarie  island, 

,  at  which  time  there  were  also  on  ^board 
Six  lascars  and  Chinamen,  of  whom  four 
survived,  and  were  left  at  Otabeite  under 
the  humane  care  of  the  Missionaries.  The 
miseries  endured  by  the  ill-rated  crew  of 
this  vessel  are  almost  incredible,  as  will 
appear  from  the  following  narrative,  taken, 
from  a  journal  kept  by  One  of  the  survi- 
vors. "  The  Betsey  sailed  from  Port 
Jackson'  on  a  sealing  and  oiling  voyage  to 
Macquarie  Island,  the  28th  of  Dec;  1814.. 
her  crew,  consisting  of  twenty-seven  Eu- 
ropeans and  six  Asiatics,,  under  command 
of  Mr.  Philip-  Goodeuoiigh.'  She  arrived 
at  her  destination  the  13th  of  Pebraary 
following,  where  she  landed  thirteen  Eu- 
ropeans for  the  purposes  of  her  voyage, 

«   and  then  proceeded  to  Bristow's  Isluud, 

.  from  whence  she  returned  to  'Macquarie 
Island  in  August;  with  the  loss -of  one 
European  (Thomas  >Wilman)  and  alascar, 
both  of  whom  died  of  the  scurvy,  »wMch 
Bad  considerably  spread  throughout  the 

.  ship's  company.  •  They  endeavoured  in 
.  vain  to  recover  the  island,  and  after  three 
weeks  in  the  fruitless  toil,  determined  to 
bear  up  for  Port  Jackson,  in  which  they 
were  also  opposed  by  the  setting  in  of  hea- 
vy gales  from  the  N.W.  and  they  were  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  shaping  for  New 

.  Zealand.  The  allowance  of  water  was 
pow  limited  to  three  half  pints  a  man 

.  per  diem,  the  greater  part  of  which  tbey 
yrege  obliged,  from  the  want  of  bread,  to 
mix  with  flour;  they  had  a  stock  of  bait 
pork  on  board,  but  could  not  use  it,  ow- 

,  mg  to  the  scarcity  of  water.    On  the-  18th 

\.  of  September,   the  rudder  was    carried 

'  away,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  steer 
with  a  cable,  which  being  too  laborious  for 
{he  few  hands  that  were  able  to  work,  a 

.  rudder  was  constructed,  which  was.  car- 
ried away  upon  the, 26th  day  of  the  same 
month,  when  to  steer  with  a  cable  became 

,  their  only  resource.    The  master  and  eight 

,.  Europeans  were  now  lain  down  with  the 
prevailing    malady,    which    swelled    the 

.  jimbs,  contracted  the  sinews,  and  gave 
expruciatmg  pain ;  the  Jasears  were  of  lit- 

.  tie  service  in  the  work  of  steering,  whkh 

.was  dreadfully  fatiguing.  The  allowance 
of  water  was  reduced  to  a  pint  per  day, 

f  wi*h  six  lbs.  of  flour  per  week,  the  sick 
only  four  lbs. ;  and  as  the  flour  and  water 

'  instituted  their  only  aliment,  the  few 
,»hat  were  capable  of  exertion  became  too 

,  weakly  to  continue  labour  during  the  night 
time,  and  therefore  lay  the  vessel  to  at 
US?"**'  .HS*1"*  »er  to  the  caprice  of  curi 
JTHts,  jynich  sometime*  drift*}  fypr  far- 
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ther  out  of  the  course  she  bad  adopted 
thai*  had  been  gained  the  preceding  day.' 
On  the  night  of  Sept.  28th,  died  Laurenzo- 
a  Portuguese,  and  John  Wilson  online 
30th.  On  the  5th  of  October,  Jasnes  Alof- 
fatt,  first  mate,  was  committed  to  ,tne 
deep;  and  upon  the  8th  of  October  was 
followed  by  Cordoza,  a  Portuguese,  when 
becalmed  within  sight  of  Cook's  Strait. i 

■  'Hie  allowance  of  water  being  now  reduced  - 
to  half  a  pmt  a  day,  the  hope  of  being* 
able  to  get  on  shore  for  a  moment  elated'' 
the  minds  of  the  unhappy  sufferers;  but- 
the  vessel  was  again  blown  off.  On  the* 
23d,  having  a  good  offin/  from  the  land, 
and  well  to  the  northward  of  the  Bay  of 
Islands,  fehe  endeavoured  to  run  in,  but  a 
sadden  squall  coining  on,  the  main  brace: 
and  topsail  sheet  gave  way,  by  which,  the 
topsail  was  blown  to  shreds,  and  the  jib 
amrfore  topsail  were  rent  to  pieces  at  the- 
same  time.  She  in  consequent e  drifted  ' 
again  off  the  land,  as  there  was  not  suffi- 
cient strength  left  to  repair  the  damage  ; 
and  she  thus  drifted  to  and  fro  for  several 
days,  experiencing  repeated  dangers. of 
striking  upon  rocks,  or  of  being  over- 
whelmed in  an  unfathomable  abvss.  On 
the  28th  the  last  water  cask  was  dry,  and 
all  Uiat  -still  Survived  gave  themselves  over 
to  despair.  TTie  boats  became  their  last 
hope;  and  having  with  much  exertion  got 
a  whale  and  a  jolly  boat  water  tight,  they 
left- the  ship  t wen i  y  miles  a,t  sea,  on  the 
morning  t>f  the  29th,  having  previously 

•committed  the  body  of  William  Grub, 
third  officer,  to  the  deep.  Four  helpless 
men  were  put  into  the  jolly  boat,  to-be 
towed  ashore  by  the  whale  boat,  in  which 
were  eight,  namely,  the  master,  who  was 
himself  in  the  last  stage  of  disorder, 
Thomas  Rogers,  Thomas  Hunt,  and  §ve 
lascars,  a  6th  having  been  shortly  before 
drowned;  but,  dreadful  to  imagine,  after 
rowing  for  upwards  of  an  hour  andabalf 
without  sensibly  making  way,  the  jolly 
boat  was  cut  adrift,  and  the  unfortunate 
men  she  contained  abandoned  to  a  dreary, 
certain  destiny.  The  whale  boat,  now 
unincumbered,  made  way  perceptibly,  and 
after  twelve  hours  labour  reached  one.  of 
the  most  inhospitable  parts  of  the  coast, of 
New  Zealand.  The  persons  who  were 
unhappily  abandoned  to  perish  from  thirst 
and  famine,  from  disease,  or  to  be  entomb-  ' 
ed  alive  within  the  watery  waste,  were* 
John  Tire,  John  Gable,  John  Davis,  and 
Frederick  Holstein.  A  few  days  after 
reaching  the  shore  Mr.  Goodenough  died, 
and  the  survivors  learnt  that  the  vessel 
had  gone  ashore  at  a  distant  part  of  the 
same  coast,  and  went  to  pieces." 

„  In  an  account  of  the  distresses  endured 
by  the  crew  of  the  ship  Betsey  of  Sydney,  * 
it  is  mentioned  that  she  returned  from 
Brislow's  to  Macquarie  Island  in  August 
(1^15);  unfortunately  she  was  a  few 
days  after  wards'  blown  out  to  sea,  and 
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could    not    again    recover    the   island. 
The  account '  given  by  the  two  survjv- 
'  ntg  "Europeans  who    were   part   of   the 
whale  boat's  crew  when  the  jolly  boat 
was  cast  adrift  twenty  miles  at  sea,  with   . 
four  sick  men  in  her,  is,  that  it  was  an 
act  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  their 
own  lives,  as  there  was   not  sufficient 
Strength  in  the  whale  boat  to  make  head 
with' so  ereat  an  incumbrance,  and  that 
all  must  have  perished  had  the  effort  to 
•are  the  whole  been  persisted  in.    They 
farther  declare,  Jhat  after  the  melancholy  . 
determination  had  been  voted,  the  sick 
boat  was  drawn  alongside,  and  a  bag  of 
flour  taken  out,  together  with  a  lascar 
that  had  been  placed  in  her  to  bale  her, 
as  she  leaked  very  fast,  and  that  with  the 
exception  of  one  of  the  unhappy  men  re- 
questing to  have  his  jacket  given  to  him 
as  he  complained  of  cold,  no  conversation 
passed  when  they  were  abandoned.   They 
are  of  opinion  that  the  boat  could  not 
kave  remained  above  water  more  than 
two  hours,  owing  to  her  leaky  condition; 
aod  that  the  four  unhappy  victims ;  of  a 
sad  necessity  would  have  been  also  taken 
out,  had  it  been  possible  for  the  whole 
boat  to  receive  them.    'ITie  arrival" of  the 
Whale  boat  on  the  coast  of  New  Zealand, 
after  twelve  hours  severe  exertion,  has 
been  already  mentioned.  Out  of  the  nine- 
teen persons  who  were  in  the  vessel,  eight 
got  on  shore  alive,  viz.  the  master  (Mr. 
,  Goodenoutfi) ,  Thomas  Rodgers,  Thomas 
Hunt,  and  five  lascars,  oue  of  whom  died 
shortly  after  landing,  as  did  also  Mr. 
tioodenough,   on  the^lst  of  November. 
Ttiey  were  all  stripped  by  the  natives, 
their  remnant  of  flour,  about  fifty  pounds, 
'  was  taken  from  them,  and  a  few  potatoes 
given  to  them.    The  survivors  were  in 
constant  apprehension  of  being  massacred 
bjr  the  natives,  who,  disregarding  their 
bodily  sufferings,  drove  them  from  place 
to  place,  aud    frequently  turned    their 
■pears  upon  them,  with  furious  menacing 
gestures.    The  two  Europeans  were  sepa- 
rated from  the  lascars,  aud  taken  away 
at  dusk  in  a  canoe  for  the  purpose,  as 
they  were  made  to  understand,  of  being 
devoured ;  and  after  proceeding  about  a 
mile  aud  a  half  they  perceived  a  large 
fire  on  shore,  which  confirmed  them  in 
the  belief.    They  were  here  landed,  and 
received  by  a  concourse  of  natives,  who 
•bliged  them  to  carry  a  basket  of  potatoes 
towards  another  groupe  of  men  and  wo- 
men, among  whom  were  the  four  lascars ; 
who,  upon  being  questioned  by  Rodgers 
and  Hunt,  as  to  the  treatment  they  were 
likely  to  receive,  told  them  it  had  been 
resolved  upon  to  eat  them  both,  to  which 
dreadful  expectation  every  circumstance 
concurred  to  give  probability.  They  were 
the  same  night  (Nov.  2d);  placed  in  abut, 
and  next  morning  advanced  further,  along 
theuoast,  though  sinking  with  fatigue  and 
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long  fasting,  in  addition  to  their  other 
ailments.    Being  thus  harrassed  for  seve- 
ral days,  they  at  length  received  the  gra- 
tifying information  that  their  lives  were 
to  be  spared,  upon  the  principle  of  their 
becoming  the  property  of  their  first  dap- 
tors.  The  root  of  the  fern,  and  dried  fish, 
were  the  only- articles  of  sustenance  the 
place  afforded,  and  both  these  in  very 
sparing  and  insufficient  quantity.    On  the 
9th,  a  ship  hove  in  sight,  but  did  not  ap- 
proach the  land  ;  and  on  the  11th  saw  a 
brig  coasting  near  in  shore,  which  the  na- 
tive chiefs  consented  they  should  get  on 
board  of,  if  they  could.    Flattered  with 
the  hope  of  accomplishing  this  desired- 
object,  they  obtained  and  repaired  an  old 
canoe,  but  could  not  afterwards  reach  the 
vessel.      On  the  29th  of  J  an  nary  they 
left  this  place,  the  native  uame  Of  which  . 
i&  Mooramoota,  situate  on  the  N  B.  part 
of  the  North  Cape,  -and  w^'nt  to  Hinga-. 
tan,  thirty-five  miles  N.W.  of  the  for- 
mer; but  being  worse  off  here  than  be- 
fore, they  returned  to  Mooramoota,:  and 
on  the  23d  of  Feb.  were  taken  up  by  the*  . 
brig  Active,  the  master  of  which  had 
learnt  their  condition  at  Ringatan.    The 
four  lascars  were  left  under  charge  of  the 
Missionaries  at  the  Bay  of  Islands,  and 
the  two  Europeans  lately  arrived  in  the 
Endeavour  proceeded  »n  the  Active  to 
Otabeite,  where  they  joined  the  Endea- 
vour, and  continued  till  her  return  to  this 
port.  x 

Mr.  Powell,  Commander  of  the  Queen 
Charlotte,  informs  us  of  the  interesting 
circumstance  of  his  having  recovered  from 
a  rock  twenty-one  miles  N.W.  of  Npoa- 
beevah  (one  of  the  Marquesas),  a  man 
that  had  been  its  solitary  inhabitant  for 
nearly  three  years.  •  His  account  stated, 
that  early  in  1814  be  proceeded  thither 
from  Nooaheevah  with  four  others,  all' of 
whom  had  left  an  American  ship  there, 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  feathers, 
that  were  in  high  estimation  among  the 
natives  of  Nooaheevah ;  but  losing  their 
boat  on  the  rock  three  of  his  companions 
in  a  short  time  perished  through  famine, 
and  principally  from  thirst,  as  there  was 
no  water  but  what  was  supplied  by  rains. 
His  fourth  companion  continued  with  him 
but  a  few  weeks ;  when  he  formed  a  re- 
solution of  attempting  to  swim,  with  the 
aid  of  a  splintered  fragment  that  remain- 
ed of  their  boat,  to  an  island,  in  which 
effort  he  must  have  inevitably  perished. 
He  had  once  himself  attempted  to  quit 
his  forlorn  situation  by  constructing  a 
catamaran,  but  failed,  and  lost  all  means 
of  any  future  attempt.  They  had  origin- 
ally taken  fire  with  them  from  Nooahee- 
vah, which  he  had  always  taken  care  to 
continue,  except  on  one  occasion,  when, 
it  became  extinguished,  and  never  could 
have  been  restored  but  .by  a  careful  pr 
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serration  of  three  or  four  grains  of  gun- 
powder,  and  the  lock  of  a  musket  which 
he  had  broke  up  for  the  construction  of 
his  catamaran.  The  flesh  and  blood  of 
wild  birds  were  his  sole  aliment :  with 
the  latter  he  quenched  his  thirst  in  sea- 
sons of  long  droughts,  and  the  skulls  of 
his  departed  companions  were  his*  only 
drinking  vessels.  The  discovery  made  of 
him  from  the  Queen  Charlotte  was  purely 
accidental :  the  rock  was  known  to  be  de- 
solate and  barren,  and  the  appearance  of 
a  fire  as  the  vessel  passed  it  ou  an  -ere*, 
ning,  attracted  notice,  and  produced  an 
inquiry  which  proved  fortunate  to  tire 
forlorn  inhabitant  of  the  rock,  in  procur* 
ing  his  removal  to  Nooaheevah,  whither 
Mr.  Powell  couveyed  him,  and  left  him 
under  the  care  of  an  European  of  the 
name  of  Wilson,  who-  has  resided  there 
formally  years,  and  with  whom  the  hermit 
had  had  a  previous  acquaintance.— Out, 

Court  af  Crimirtftf  JHrijdivtfon.~The 
Court  re  assembled  oti  Monday  morn  ion, 
ami  proceeded  to  thr  trial  of  Elizabeth 
Anderson,  James  Stock,  add  John  Haw- 
1N§»  for  the  wilful  murtler  of  John  An - 
dcraoUj  a  settler,  at  Pitt  Town,  on  the 
evening  of  ihe  Sfrih  of  February  last. 

The  first  witness  catted  in  bun  port  of 
tlur  charge  was,  Ralph  Mofkiits-,  who  de- 
posed, that  two  day*  previous  to  the 
death  Of  the  deceased  he  had  entered  into 
his  employ  as  a  farm  servant;  tlract  upon 
the  evening  of  the  murder  tho  deceased 
went  early  to  htjd  apparently  itidMpused  ; 
that  he,  the  witness,  went  from  tile  farm 
abowt  seven  m  ihe  evening,  aod  ret u ruing 
Without  losft,  of  time,  he  saw  his  uiis* 
fcnnjj  in  !  [|jc  other  piisuneit  at  the  urn  in 
company*  that  the  two  male  prisoners  at 
the  bar  soon  afterwards  went  away,  say- 
ing they  were  goiug  to  bed,  and  witness 
did  the  same,  leaving  Mrs.  Anderson  at 
(he  dopr  of  her  bed  room,  seated  ;  that 
be*  the  witness,  did  not  find  Stock  in  his 
apartment  (in  which  they  used  to  sleep 
together),  and  which  was  between  twenty 
and  thirty  yards  distant  from  their  mas- 
tor's  dwelling;  that  the  witness  went  to 
bed,  and  was  in  about  half  an  hour  after- 
wards disturbed  by  Mrs.  Anderson,  who 
•aid  she  had  been  alarmed  by  some  person 
who  had  attempted  to  lueak  into  the 
house ;  to  which  the  witness  replied,  it 
could  be  no  stranger,  otherwise  the  dogs, 
which  were  several  in  number,  and  all  fu- 
rious, would  have  made  a  noise.  Thai 
abc  then  went  to  the  prisoner  Rawlins, 
and  to  the  like  declaration  received  a-si- 
jnilar  answer;  that  she  then  went  away, 
and  returning  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
declared  she  had  been  robbed,  and  de- 
aired  the  prisoner  Rawlins  to  go  with  her 
to  die  house,  with  which  he  immediately 
ensnplied,  witness  following  them;  that 
they  found  the  prisoner  Stock  near  the 
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house  without  any  hat,  whom  Mrs.  An- 
derson immediately  accused  of  having 
robbed 'her ;  that  they  all  went  into  the 
bed  room,  in  which  was  a  light  faintly 
burning;  the  witness  saw  a  watch  on  a 
table,  and  secured  it,  as  he  had  lent  it  so 
the  deceased,  and  believing  the  alarm 
about  the  robbery  of  the  house  to  be  true, 
was  glad  to  find  it  bad  eseapedw  The 
ears'  of  the  witness  were  now  assailed  by 
a  krad  declaration  from- the  prisoner  Raw* 
Has,  that  his  master  had  been  murdered : 
to  which  Mrs.  Anderson  replied,  "  that 
she  hoped  they  would  not  supposes**  had 
murdered  her  husband."  The  witness, 
seeing  that  his  master  was  not  in  bed* 
and  considering  his  own  safety  as  precari- 
ous, secured  a  musket,  which  he  leaded 
unpereewed,  as  Stock  and  Rawlins  were 
employed  in  searching  for  their  master. 
Stock,  in  a  very  short  time  called  out,  in- 
forming that  he'  bad  found  the  body  of  his 
master,  which  upon  examination  was  still 
a  little  warm,  bat  without  any  symptom 
of  remaining  life.  It  lay  extended  on  the 
back,  with  an  apron  about  the  bead,  and 
a  rope  passed  doubly  round  the  neck. 
The  witness  dispatched  Rawlins  with,  in- 
formation of  the  fact  to  Thomas  ArndelJ, 
B*q*  who  resided  half  a  mile  distant, 
whilst  he,  being  armed,  remained  on  the 
alert  to  prevent  any  person's  escaping^  un- 
til assistance  should  arrive.  Stock .  re- 
quested to  he  allowed  to  wash  this  bands, 
which  wene stained  with  blood;  this  ap- 
pearing highly  suspicious  to  the  witness, 
he  demanded  the  cause,  and  was  answer- 
ed that  the  stains  came  from  the  apron 
which  he  had  taken  off  the  head-  of  the 
deceased.  The  prisoner  Rawlins  exhibit- 
ed no  symptom  of  embarrassment,  but 
appeared  on  the  contrary.  10  be  sensibly 
affected  by  the  horrible  event :  Stock, 
upou  the  contrary,  betrayed  a  degree  pt 
apprehension  which  the  wituess  could  not 
avoid  remarking :  at  length,  begging  that 
he  would  not  shoot  him,  he  proffered  a 
voluntary  declaration,  of  his  own  guilt*  at 
the  same  time  implicating  his  mistresses 
n  principal  in  the  murder,  by  a  declara- 
tion that  $ke  had  killed  him,  and  pro- 
mised to  gine  him  £30  for  removing  the 
body— which  declaration  was  made  by 
Stock  hi  (Mm.  Anderson's  hearing.  In 
mas  than  half  an  boor  assistance  arrived, 
and  the  witness  resigned  his  charge  to  a 
peane  onto  and  his  attendants,  with 
whose  assistance  he  examined  the  house, 
and  found  that  me -alarm  about  the  pre- 
mises being  nabbed  must  have  been  an  in- 
vention to  given  colouring  to  the.murder 
that  had  been  nerpetcated.  The  witness 
during  the  thneof  the  examination  of  the 
nsuanmet  nicked  npahatin the snace .be- 
tween the  house  and  the  spot  where  tin? 
body  was  found.  Thi*  hat  was  quite  flat- 
tened, and  exhibited  every  amxarance  of 
hating  been  recently  ill  used,  which  the 
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witness  attributed  to  the  body  of  his  mas- 
ter passing'  »*er  it 'when  the  murderers,' 
whoever  they  might  be,  were  dragging, 
him  from  his  bed-room:  the  direction 
that  he  had  been  drawn  in. leu4  towards  a 
creek.  It  was  -Stock's  hat,  who  inunedi-* 
atety  claimed  it.  A  quantity  of  blood  was 
found  by  the  bed-room  door,  which  ap- 
peared to  have  flowed  from*  wound  under 
the  right  ear,  occasioning  a  small  incision ; 
and  the  witness  >  knew  the  rope  that  had 
entwined  his  master's  neck  to  be  part  of  a 
tether  rope  which  he  had  the  same  evening 
,  se«h  in  the  kitcheo, adjoining  ttepremiset, 
when  getting  Ms  supper. 

Thomas  White  deposed,  that  he  went 
to  the  bouse  on  the  night  of  the  murder 
with  the  constable  and  others,  conducted 
by  the  prisoner  Rawlins;  and  that- but  for 
the  protection  afforded  by  the  presence  of 
the  latter,  he  considered  the  dogs  would 
have  torn  him  piece-meal,*  for  they  were 
so  extremely  furious  that  it  seemed,  impos- 
sible any  stranger  should  approach  the 
place  without  the  most  imminent  danger* 

Thomas  Arndel,  Esq.  gave  evidence, 
that'  from  the  Immediate  contiguity  of  his 
residence  with  that  of  the  deceased,  it  was 
not  possible  that  any  noise  or  alarm  could 
have  escaped  his  hearing,  •  the  more  espe- 
cially as  the  night  was  very  serene' and  fast. 
He  had  often  heard  the  deceased  and  his 
wife,'  Elizabeth  Anderson,  quarrelling; 
and  had  heard  her  call  out  murder,  but  on 
that  fright  he  heard  no  noise  whatever. 

Hie  evidence  for  the  prosecution  here 
closed;  and  the  prisoners  were  put  upon 
their  defence,  which  -consisted  chiefly  in 
calling  witnesses  to  character:  that  con- 
cluded, the  Court  retired  between  four 
and  five  in  the  afternoon;  and  after  an 
flour's  absence  returned  a  verdiot*-^7M*//y, 
against  Elizabeth  Anderson  and  James 
Stock ;  John  Rawlins  acquitted,  and  dis- 
charged. 

Government  ffmae,  Sydney,  Jnne  Ut, 
1816.  — Citrtf  Department.— In  conse- 
quence of  Mr.  Thomas  William  Birch, 
Merchant  at  Hobart  Town,  in  Van  Die- 
man's  Land,  having  at  considerable  ex- 
pense to  hhnself,  and  from  truly  patriotic 
and  praise-worthy  motives,  fitted  out  a 
small  vessel,  called  the  Elizabeth,  under 
the  command  of  Mr.  James  Kelly,  an  ex- 
perienced and  active  master  mariner,  for 
the  'purpose  of  circumnavigating  and  ex- 
fflorlag  the  coast  of  Van  Dieman's  Land, 
and  making  such  discoveries  of  ports  and 
narbours  on  those  coasts  as  were  likely  to 
conduce  to  the  public  interests  of- these 
settlements;  and  the  saM  vessel  having 
proceeded  on  that  expedition  on  the  16th 
of  December,  1815,  and  returned  toHo- 
bart  Town  after  completing  theeotirecir- 
cumnavigation  of  Van  Dieman's  Land,  on 
the  24th  January  last,  occupying  a  period 
ofHMrty-Time  days,  and  discovered  some 
harbours  hitherto'  ^unknown,  particuhtrty 
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one  to  which  Mr.  Ketly  gave  the  name  of 
Pert  Davey,  which  lays  N.  N.  E.  and  S.  S. 
West,  situated  at  its  entrance  in  latitude 
43  28'  SAuth,  and  longitude  of  N.  Head 
146o£ast;  and  another  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  Macquarie  Harbour,  lying  N« 
W.  and  S,  E.  in  latitude  42o  12'  South, 
and  longitude  145o  28'  East ;  which  said 
port  and  harbour  are  represented  as  pectu 
liarly  well  calculated  for  the  reception  and 
sheltering  of  shipping,  with  the  advantage 
of  fresh  water  rivers,  on  the  banks  of 
which  valuable  timber  has  been  found ;  his 
Excellency  the  Governor  deeming  these  ex- 
ertions of  great  benefit  \o  the  Colony,  and 
entitled  to  his  public  acknowledgements, 
hereby  expresses  bis  sense  of  Mr.  Birch's 
services  therein }  and  in  remuneration  of 
the  same,  is  pleased  to  grant  unto  the  said 
Thomas  William  Birch  the  exclusive  pri- 
vilege of  trading  to  Port  Davey  and  Mac- 
quarie Harbour  for  twelve  months  from  the 
first  day  of  July  next ;  during  which  pe- 
riod His  Excellency  commands  and  directs 
that  no  other  vessels  or  boats  than  those 
belonging  to  Mr.  Birch,  or  in  his  immedi- 
ate employment,  shall  trade  to  and  from 
the  said  port  or  harbour ;  reserving,  how- 
ever, to  this  Government  tl*e  right  of 
sending  such  boats  and  vessels  thereto  for 
timber,  or  other  produce  as  may  be  re- 
quired for  its  use. 

And  all  merchants,  ship-owners,  and 
masters  of  vessels  of  every  description, 
are  hereby  strictly  enjoined  not  to  resort 
to  the  said  port  or  harbour  for  any  lading 
or  cargo  of  articles  produced  therein,  dur- 
ing the  said  prescribed  period  of  twelve 
months. 

By  Command  of  His  Excellency, 

J.  T.  Cambell,  Secretary. 

The  sandal  wood  has  become  difficult 
to  procure,  owing  to  the  constant  wars 
and  feuds  among  the  various  tribes  or 
parties  of  natives,  who  exchange  for  mus- 
kets and  ammunition  in  preference  to  any 
other  articles  of  barter,  buteren  for  these 
are  far  from  liberal  in  their  dealings.  An . 
American  ship  had  shortly  before  gone 
for  China  with  one  hundred  and  thirty 
tons  of  wood,  all  procured  fof  musxets 
and  ammunition,  which  were  in  general 
so  very  good  as  to  render  the  natives  In- 
different to  arms  of  inferior  quality  and 
appearance.  The  16th  of  June  the  En- 
deavour left  the  Marquesas  for  Otahefte, 
which  she  left  the  31st  of  July,  leaving 
the  missionaries  and  families  all  well,  and 
the  islands  in  a  state  of  tranquillity,  Po- 
marree  retaining  the  supreme  command 
of  the  whole,  throughout  which  the  love 
of  prayer  seems  to  have  almost  univer- 
sally  diffused  itself. 

'■  / 

Sydney  Gazette.— The   following  a 
the  extraordinary  circumstances  that 
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tended  the  death  by  lightning  of  the  young 
woman  M£ry  Ezzy.  Between  two  and 
three  tn  the  afternoon  the  atmosphere 
darkened;  and  showers  set  in,  accom- 
panied by  lit?ht  thunder,  with  vivid  light- 
ning, which  continued  in  very  rapid  succes- 
sion until  half  after  four;  The  deceased  had 
been,  ironing  at  a  window  of  her  father's 
house  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Wind* 
sor,  ou  the  Richmond  road,  and  was  re- 
moving from  her  seat  when  the  flash 
struck  her  Her  brother,  aged  twenty, 
and  a  young  woman  of  the  name  of  Mary 
King,  were  in  the  room.  The  latter, 
'alarmed  by  the  flash,  had  risen  suddenly 
from  a  small  form  on  which  she  sat,  and 
being  knocked  down  by  the  percussion, 
remained  some  moments  senseless*  The 
brother  was  also  knocked  dowu ;  but  first 
recovering,  ran  to  raise  his  sister,  who 
was  lying  prostrate  ou  the  floor.  The 
young  woman,  M.  King,  then  also  reco- 
vering from  the  state  of  stupor  produced 
by  the  violence  of  the  shock,  perceived 
the  head  of  the  deceased  to  be  nearly  en- 
veloped in  a  blaze,  her  hair  having  taken 
ore ;  and  flying  to  her  aid  assisted  the 
brother  to  quench  the  flame,  but  found 
her  lifeless,  Mr.  Assistant  Surgeon  Mil- 
cham,  who  was  immediately  informed  of 
■the  melancholy  event,  attended  with  every 
possible  dispatch,  and  in  vain  endeavour- 
ed to  restore  her  to  a  state  of  being,  of 
which  a  fatal  instant  had  deprived  her. 
A  dog  that  lay  beneath  the  seat  from 
which  the  surviving  female  had  arisen  was 
found  dead ;  and  but  for  her  own  .sudden 
and  involuntary  change  of  situation,  she 
doubtless  would  have  experienced  a  simi- 
lar fate.  The  breast,  the  back,  and  one 
of  the  arms  of  the  deceased,  were  much 
scorched.  What  rendered' this  occurrence 
the  more  afflicting  was  the  circumstance 
of  the  deceased  being  on  the  eve  of  her 
wedding  day,  when  the  vehicle  which  her 
mother  had  dispatched  to  bear  her  to  her 
bridal  jo>8  returned  with  a  corpse  for  the 
grave. 

The-feelings  of  hostility  and  revenge 
against  those  whom  they  must  naturally 
consider  as  intruders,  have  recently  been 
manifested  by  the  aborigines  of  New 
South  Wales,  in  a  manner  so  alarming  to 
the  settlers  as  to  require  the  most  ener- 
getic attention  of  the  colonial  Govern- 
ment. Subjoined  are  a  few  details  of 
their  terrific  atrocities. 


The  melancholy  instances  of  the  fate 
"of  those  deluded  people  who  venture 
to  desert  from  their  duty,  we  should  hope 
would  operate  as  a  warning  against  any 
future  attempts  of  this  nature,  by  shew- 
ing them  what  they  have  to  expect  from 
Jjashly  exposing  themselves  to  (he  hosti- 
«y  of  the  natives,  rather  than  eudea- 
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vouring,  by  habits  of  industry  and  atten- 
tion to  their  duly,  to  open*  path  to  their 
future  comfort  and  prosperity. 

The  body  of  a  shepherd  belonging  fo 
the  estate  of  Mulgoa,  who  bad  been  re- 
cently murdered  by  some  natives,  was 
found  on  Mouday  last  on  a  grazing  ground 
near  the  farm,  in  a  most  mutilated  .and 
mangled  state,  having  been  perforated 
with  spears  in  several  parts,  and  other** 
wise  most  barbarously  used*  Tile  flock 
in.  the  charge  of  this  unfortunate  man 
consisted  of  upwards  of  two  hundred 
very  floe  sheep,  most  of  which  were 
thrown  down  an  immense  precipice  by 
the  savages,  aud  the  remainder,  about  fif- 
ty in  number,  were  barbarously  mangled 
and  killed,  many  oi  the  unoffending  and 
defenceless  creatures  having  had  their 
eyes  gored  with  spears,  which  were  after- 
wards driven  into  the  head.  Parties  went 
out  in  quest  of  the  murderers  as  soon  air 
the  melancholy  information  reached  the 
contiguous  settlements;  who  will,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  fall  in  with  this  desperate 
<horde  of  wanton  assassins. 

From  the  account  of  the  deserters  from 
Hunter's  river,  who  have  been  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  returning  to  that  settle- 
ment for  the  preservation  of  their  liven 
from  the  fury  of  the  natives,  it  may  evi- 
dently be  implied  that  a  connexion  or  cor- 
respondence must  subsist  between  the 
hordes  in  our  vicinity,  and  those  consider- 
ably  to  the  northward,  and  that  all  with- 
in this  circle  of  communication  are  de- 
termined upon  the  destruction  of  every 
white  person  that  may  unhappily  mil  into 
their  power.  We  have  heretofore  expe- 
rienced their  savage  cruelty  indiscrimi- 
nately satiating  itself  on  the  mother  and 
the  infant.  Pardon,  amity,  and  every  ef- 
fort to  conciliation,  which  to  all  appear- 
ance they  received  with  (gladness,  have 
been  perverted  to  the  ends  of,  a  vile  and 
most  malignant  treachery,  whenever  an 
occasion  offered  for  the  exercise  of  their 
natural  ferocity,  which  is  the  same  on  eve- 
ry part  of  the  coast  we  are  acquainted 
with.  An  unrelaxed  spirit  of  hostility  is 
the  undeviating  feature  in  their  charac- 
ter. If  the  exhausted  mariner  attempt 
to  quench  bis  thirst  upon  their  inhospita- 
ble shores,  he  flies  or  falls  beneath  their 
sullen  vengeance ;  while  the  nearer  tribes, 
to  whose  incursions  our  settlements  are 
exposed,  are  reudered  formidable  by  the 
facility  of  retreat,  and  the  difficulty  of  pe- 
netratiug  into  their  concealments.  They 
no  longer  act  in  small  predatory  parties, 
as  heretofore*  but  now  carry  the  appear- 
ance of  an  extensive  combination,  in  which 
all  but  the  few  who  remain  harmless  in 
the  settlements,  are  united,  in  a  determi- 
nation to  do  all  tun  harm  they  can.  In 
self  defence  we  can  alone  find  safety';  and 
the  vengeauce  they  provoke,  will,  it  may 
yet  be  honed,  however  mildly  it  may* 
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exerted,  reduce  them  to  the  necessity  of 
adopting  less  offensive  habits. 

Unpleasant  accounts  are  received  from 
the  farm  of  Captain  Fowler,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Briugelly,  of  the  murder  of  seve- 
ral persons  by  the*uatives  frequenting  that 
quarter.    The  above  farm  was  occupied 
by Mr,  Edmund  Wright ;  whose  account 
of  the  transaction  states,  that  on  21st.  Dec. 
Jast  the  servants  dwellings  of  6.  T.  Pal- 
mer, Esq:  at  the  Nepean,  were  plunder- 
ed by  a  groupe  of  twenty  or  thirty  of  the 
.natives.    On  Sunday  four  of  Mr.  Palmer's 
men,  namely,  Edward  Mackey,  Patrick 
M'Hugh,  John  Lewis,  and — Farrel,  ac- 
companied by  John  Murray,  servant  of 
John  Hagan,  Dennis  Hagan.  stock-keeper 
to  Captain  Brooks,  and  William  Brazil, 
a  yonth  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Edmund 
Wright,  crossed  the  Nepean  in  the  hope 
of  recovering  the  property  that  had  been 
taken  away  the  day  before,  and  getting* 
into  a  marshy  flat  ground  nearly  opposite 
Mr.  Fowler' 8  farm,  about  two  hnndred 
yard*  distance  from  the  bank  of  the  river, 
they  were  perceived  and  immediately  en- 
.circled  by  a  large  body  of  natives,  who 
dosing  rapidly  upon  them, disarmed  those 
who  carried  muskets,  and  commenced  a 
terrible  attack*  as  well  by  a  discharge  of 
arms  theyhad  captured,  as  by  an  innume- 
rable shower  of  spears.  M'Hugh,  Dennis 
Hagan',  John  Lewis,  and  John  Murray, 
fell  in  an  instant,  either  from  shot,  or  by 
the  spear,  and  William  Brazil  received  a 
spear  in  the  back  between  the  shoulders, 
which  it  is  hoped  and  believed  will  not  be 
.  fatal.    Some  of  the  natives  crossed  the 
river  over  to  Captain  Fowler's  farm,  and 
pursued  the  remaining  white  men  up  to 
the  farm  residence,  but  being  few  in  num- 
ber they  retired,    and    re-crossing  the 
river,  kept  away  until  the  day  following 
(Monday  last),  when  at  about  ten  o'clock 
in  the  forenoon  a  large  number,  sixty  it 
was  imagined,  crossed  again,  and  com- 
menced a  work  of  desolation  and  atrocity 
by  beginning  to  destroy  the  inclosures  of 
the  various  yards.    The  house  they  com- 
pletely stripped,  and  Mrs.  Wright,  with 
one  of  the  farm  labourers,  having  secret- 
ed herself  in  the  loft  in  the  hope  of  es- 
caping the  cruelty  of  the  assailants,  then- 
concealment  was  suspected,    and  every 
possible  endeavour  made  to  murder  them. 
Spears  were  darted  through  the  roof  from 
without,  and  through    sheets   of  bark 
which  were  laid  as  a  temporary  ceiling, 
from  which  the  two  persons  had  repeated 
hair  breadth  escapes. .  William  Bagnell, 
who  was  the  person  in  the.  loft  with  Mrs. 
Wright,  finding  that  tbeir  destruction  was 
.determined  upon,  at  length  threw  open  a 
window  in  the  roof,  and  seeing  a  native 
known  by  the  name  of  Daniel  Budbury, 
begged  their  lives ;  and  received  for  an- 
swer, that  "  they  should  not  be  killed 
this  time."  Aftercompletely  plundering  the 
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house,  they  re-crossed  the  river,  very  dis- 
passionately bidding  Mrs.  might  and 
Bagnell  a  good  bye !  Mr.  Wright's  stand- 
ing corn  has  been  carried  away  in  great 
quantity,  aud  all  provisions  whatever  were 
als6  carried  off. 

The  Macquarie  left  Otaheite  the  24th  of 
April,  with  a  cargo  of  between  fifty  and 
sixty  tons  of  pork,  excellently  cured.— * 
She  sailed  from  this  the  24th  of  Novem- 
ber, and  reached  Morea  (liimao),  one  of 
the  Society  Islands,  where  the  Mission- 
aries have  latterly  dwelt,  about  the  6th 
of  January ;  opehed  no  trade  with  the 
natives,  as  there  was  little  pork  oh  the 
island.    Sailed  the  10th  of  February  to 
Huaheine,  and  thence  to  Uhtea.  where 
she  procured  a  tew  tons  ;  went  thence  to 
Bolabola,  and  received  the  main  part  of 
her  cargo  ;  went  thence  to  Mobiddee,  and 
traded,  for  a  few  tons  ;  from  thence  re- 
turned to  Eimao,  and  got  eleven,  tons  of 
pork.    The  difficulty  of  procuriug  a  cargo 
was  extremely  great,  owing  to  various 
causes,  one  of  which  was,  that  the  wo- 
men are  now  allowed  to  eat  pork  as  well 
as  the  men,  which  formerly  was  not  the 
case,  and  the  cbnsummntion   is  conse- 
quently increased,  or  perhaps  doubled. —  . 
The  war  that  has  almost  desolated  the 
main  island  of  Taheito  (Otaheite)  in  the 
next  place  produced  a  universal  lassitude 
with  respect  to  a  property  that  was  al- 
most open  to  spoliation  and  destruction, 
and  of  course  but  little  stock  was  culti- 
vated ;  whilst  the  general  state  of  pOver- 
ty  that  prevailed  scarcely  left  the  means s 
of  supporting  themselves. — Their  war  was 
conducted  perfectly  upon    a   marauding 
system  ;  burning  and  pillaging,  but  with 
the  loss  of  a  very  few  lives.    An  army  of 
three  hundred  was  considered  a  numerous 
force;  and  although  they  have  a  number  of 
muskets,  and  know  tolerably  well  how  to 
•use  them  ( which  is  at  the  same  time  but 
little  creditable  to  those  who  first  put 
such  weapons  into  the  hands  of  an  unci- 
vilised people)  yet  they  do  but  little  exe- 
cution with  them,  and  if  two  or  three 
fall,  the  main  body  immediately  give  way, 
aud  fly  in  all  directions.    They  have  a 
great  quantity  of  poultry,  such  as  cocks 
and  hens ;  a  few  Muscovy  ducks,  and  a 
number  of  goats.— The  Missionaries,  as 
we  formerly  noticed,  have  a  few  head  of 
horned  cattle  and  a  few  sheep ;  but  hogs 
and  the  bread  fruit  constitute  the  chief 
dependence  of  the  islands.— The  banana 
seems  to  have  been  indigenous  to  the  is- 
lands ;    the  sweet  tropical    potatoe,  the 
pumpkin  and  melon,  are  cultivated  with 
success ;  and  Captain  Campbell  has,  we 
understand,  during  his  late  excursion, 
sown  among  the  islands  the  loquet,  the 
peach,  the  celery,  and  other  garden  seeds. 
Cotton  is  of  spontaneous  growth  among 
most  or  all  the  islands ;  and  its  quality 
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very  various.  The  country,  which  was 
beautiful  in  itself,  has  derived  luxuriance 
from  its  intercourse  with  the  British  na- 
tion ;  $he  aborigines,  who  but  a  few  years, 
or  indeed  but  a  few  months  since,  were 
cruel  pagans,  are  now  converted  to  Chris  • 
tianity ;  their  idolatry  is  past ;  their  wars 
are  at  an  end  ;  and  under  the  guidance  of 
their  Missionary  friends  and  brethren, 
they  promise  to  become  a  good  and  happy 
people. 

The  inhabitants  of  Bolabola  made 
Captain  Campbell  a  present  of  their  deity, 
which  consisted  of  a  log  of  wood  from 
five  to  six  feet  long,  aud  two  or  three 
inches  thick,  with  a  number  of  faces  carv- 
ed upon  it.  They  parted  with  it  as  a  proof 
of  their  reformation,  and  a  token  of  con- 
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tempt  "towards  fHeff  *  former  prejudiced. 
Pomarree  has  not  been  rc-mvested  with 
absolute  power ;  the  chiefs  are.  still  afraid 
that  he  might  abuse  it;  but  he  is  so-much 
the*  convert  to  christian  principles,  that  the 
fear  fc  supposed  ungrounded  He  resides 
On  a  small  spot  a  few  hundred  yards  dis- 
tant from  Taheite;  and  seems  in  the  erf. 
joymeot  of  perfect  content  of  mind,  dis- 
tributing books  to  all  bis  countrymen  that 
apply  for  them,  and  indiscriminately  be- 
stowing his  favours  upon  those  who  had 
been  his,  enemies  as  well  as  upon  his  ap- 
proved friends.  In  fact,  so  wonderful  has 
been  the  change,  that  ft  may  truly  be  con- 
cluded a  miracle  has  been  wrought  noon 
the  minds  of  the  people. 
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IMPERIAL  PARLIAMENT. 

The  Bill  to  exempt  the  territories  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  East-India  Company's 
Charter  from  certain  of  the  Navigation 
Laws,  has  been  amended  on  recommit- 
ment, whereby  it  is  enacted,  that  nothing 
in  the  said  Acts  snail  affect  the  importa- 
tion and  exportation  by  the  Company,  or 
others,  his  Majesty's  subjects,  within  the 
limits  of  the  East-India  Charter.  No 
persons  or  bodies  to  be  sued  for  penalties, 
and  those  sued  for  before  the  26th  of  Dec. 
next  restored;  this  act  not  to  affect 
certain  acts.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to 
be  considered  within  the  Charter  limits. 

The  Bill  authorizing  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  East-India  Company  to  make 
extraordinary  allowances  to  certain  ship- 
owners, has  been  further  amended  on  re- 
commitment; allowance  not  to  exceed 
8/.  10s.  per  ton.  In  case  the  ship  be  lost 
owners  not  to  pay ;  bond  rights  of  owners 
to  remain  unprejudiced,  should  they  not 
pay  or  secure  penalty ;  owners  taking  ad- 
vantage of, this  act  not  to  claim  peace 
freight. 

East-India  House. — Robert  Spankie, 
Esq.  has  been  appointed  to  succeed  Ed- 
ward Strettel,  Esq.  as  Advocate  General 
to  the  Company  at  Beugal,  and  took  the 
oaths  on  the  9th  July  accordingly. 

Lieutenant  Heysham,  late  of  the  Ben- 
gal Establishment,  has  been  restored  to 
the  service. 

Ensign  Brooke,  of  the  Bengal  Establish- 
ment, who  had  resigned,  has  also  been 
restored  to  the  service. 

On  Saturday  the  5th  of  July,  the  Duch- 
ess of  Cumberland,  attended  by  General 
Vysa  and  suite,  vjsited  the  East-India 
House  and  Warehouses.  Her  Royal  High- 
ness was  received  by  the  Chairman  and 
Deputy  Chairman,  and  several  of  the  Di- 


rectors. Her  Royal  Highness  expressed 
herself  highly  gratified  on  viewing  the 
extensive  establishments  of  the  Company, 
and  paid  particular  atteution  to  the  splen- 
did Manuscripts  and  subjects  of  Natural 
History  in  the  Museum,  her  Royal  High- 
ness afterward*  partook  of  an  elegant 
cold  collation  at  the  India  House,  and  in 
the  evening  returned  to  Kew* 

July  23d,  a  ballot  was  held  at  the  East- 
India  House,  for  the  election  of  a  Direc- 
tor in  the  room  of  Richard  Parry,  IJsq. 
d ecea&ed .  At  six  o 'dpi k  the  glasses  were 
closed,  and  delivered  to  the  scrutineers, 
who  reported  the  election  to  hare  fallen 
on  toner  t  Campbell,  Esq,  who  on  Wed- 
nesday the  30i  ii,  took  the  oaths,  and  his 
seat  accordingly* — The  numbers  were — 

Robert  Campbell,  Esq.  . . .793 

Chailes  E.  Prfttcott,  Esq , . .  362 

J,  G.  Ruveushaw,  Esq.  .*„.,..  297 

Carlton  J/<w*e.— Among  the  presenta- 
tions to  the  Prince  Regent  at  the  levee 
held  at  Carlton  House,  on  the  2d  of  July, 
were — 

Mr.  Hugh  Hope,  on  his  return  from 
Java,  by  Lord  Binning ;  Mr.  Shore,  on 
his  coming  of  age,  by  his  father  Lord 
Teignmouth;  and  Sir  George  Staunton, 
on  his  return  from  China. 

The  President  of  the  Board  of  Control 
gave  a  grand  dinner  on.  Tuesday  22d  of 
July,  at  Gloucester  Lodge,  Bromptoo,  to 
the  Directors  of  the  Bast-India  Company. 

The  catastrophe  of  the  death  of  Lieut. 
Keighley,  noticed  in  our  last  number  un- 
der the  bead  of  Madras  Intelligence,  We 
are  happy  to  say,  remains  unconfirmed  at 
the  date  of  our  last  accounts  so  late  as  the 
10th  of  February. 
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Since  the  preceding  page*  Wfin*  to  press, 
Calcutta  Papers  haw  beep  received  in 
latin,  ena*ttn$  ueiomtf  the  subjoined 
domestic  news.  Political  intelligence 
has  tdtb  been  conveyed  ■  in  private  let* 
ters,  which  if  authentic,  wears  too  imy 
■  partant  an  aspect  to  he  emittea*. 

It  is  stated  on  the  authority  of  private 
letters,  dated  in  February,  that  the -Sea- 
gal Government  was  preparing  to  begin 
hostilities  with  the  Mahratta  chieftains* 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  an  Officer  serv- 
tog,  with  the  British  Army  in  Inrtitu 
,    4aie<f  Sftapore,  Oude,  Feb.  14,181/. 
The  Goorka  war  at  an  end,  it  was 
supposed  there  would  have  beeu  a  long 
season    of   tranquillity    here;   but    the 
scenes  now  acting  shew  how  unfounded 
such    expectations    were.      Jn  point  of 
the  equipments  of  the  army,  and  the  na- 
ture of  troops  composing  it,  it  is  superior, . 
.  I    imagine,   to    the    force   with    which 
Lord  Lake  overran    Hiqdostan.    There 
are  two  regiments  of  bis  Majesty's  bra- 
govts,  and  two  of  his  Majesty's.  Foot, 
the  Company's  European  .Horse  Artillery, 
an  infant  rocket  corps,  two  regiments  of 
Native  Dragoons,  and  numerous  batta- 
lions of  Native  Infantry,  with  the  largest 
and  heaviest  battering  train  that   ever 
moved  in  India,    For  a  long  time  Jhw 
precise  object seemed  to  be  a  mystery; 
but  I  learn,  that  on  the  12th  instant,  this 
army  inveatecj  the  fort  of  Hattras,  near 
Allyghur  or  CoeJ,  which  is  the  second 
Strongest  fort,  in  India,  of  those  not  in 
our  possession.    Near  it  is  another  simi- 
larly circumstanced,  belonging  to  an  in- 
independent  Chief,  — Bhurtpore. 

Report  says  tba,t  Lord  Moirawillbe  at 
Caw  n  pore  in  August,  and  that  circum- 
stances have  made  another  Mahratta  war 
probable,  as  during  the  winter  the  devas- 
tatious  committed  by  the  Pindaris, 
have  rendered  it  absolutely  necessary  for 
Iris  Lordship  to  put  an  end  to  their  ra- 
vages. Sindeah,  the  Head  of  the  Mah- 
rattas,  it  is  rumoured,  almost  openly  en- 
courages the  Pindaris,  giving  them  free 
passage  through  bis  extensive  country, 
and  thus  enabling  tbeni  to  commit  their 
depredations  and-  cruelties  with  impunity. 
It  is  generally  surmised  that  the  Bhurt- 
pore Chief  will  endeavor  to  assist  Hattrass, 
in  which  case  very  many  lives  will  be  lost 
before  it  falls ;  but  fall  -it-  must  before 
such  a  frtrce  as  is  opposed  to  it.  It  is  said 
that  Mr.  stracbay  has  left  his  situation  as 
Resident  at  the  Court  of  the-Natiob  of 
Oude,  in  order  to  proceed  over  land  with 
important  dispatches.  If  I  were  to  ha- 
zard an  opinion  upon 'Indian  politics,  it 
would  be  that  Lord-Moira's  measures  and 
councils  appear  to  be  dictated  by  wisdom, 
firmness,  and  moderation;  that  be  un- 
dertakes no  step  which  has  not  for  its  ob- 
ject  the  stabffity  of  oar  India  possessions, 
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and  of  the  necessity  of  which  he  has  not 


previously  entirely  ensured  himself, 
*  CALCUTTA. 

ADMINISTRATIONS  TO  ESTATES, 

For  January,  1817.  ,t    ', 

Captain  Thomas  Brans;  Executor, 
Peter  Lumsdam, 'Esq.  ... 

Mr* Thomas  Stewart;  Executor,  John 
ffckner,  £gq,  , 

Captain  Charles  Dudley ;  Admioistnator 
Dempster  Homing,  Esq.  Registrar. . 

Lieut.  Gilbert  Cowper;  Adininistwrtoi, 
J>.  Homing,  Esq.  Registrar. 

LieutenantJohn  Lawson  Byea?  Admi- 
nistrator, Dempster  HenW  Esq*  «e- 
gt*t*a*.  - 

Hetey  O^ara*    Esq.   Administrator, 
Dempster  Heming,  Esq.  Registrar. 
-  -Mr-.  £t.  George  Gwynne  Benjamin  •  Ex- 
ecutor, Mr.  Jolm  Havell. 

Mr.  Edward  Hyland:  Executrix,  Mrs. 
Jane  Hylana\ 

Mr.  John  Norris,  vf  the  ship  Georgi- 
ana;  Administrator,  Dempster  Heminir. 
Esq;  Registrar.  . . 

Lieut.  Willi  am  Sheppard;  Admroiatra- 
'tor,  Dempster  Hemittg,  Esq.  Registrar.) 
Captain  James  Lumsdaine  j  E»ec«ttdx, 
Mrs.  Selena  Lumsdajae.  „. 

Ensign  Wilham  Yotmg ;  Executor,  At* 
Shur  Jacob  Macau,  Esq. 

Lie**.  Robert  <C.  tWogan;  Exemtts*, 
John  Fttllartxm,  Esqr> 

Mr.  George  MuUenger*.  £xecotriY, 
Mrs.  Matilda  Ann JHulkager. 

Lieut.  Charles  Webster;  Executor, 
Lieut.  Thomas  Webster. 

Lieut.  Arthur  Macartney;  .Executor, 
Colonel  F.  Newberry. 

•Cornet  David  Armstrong;  Administra- 
tor, D.  Hemiug,  Esq.  Registrar. 

Lieut. '  Daniel  Smith  ;  Administrator, 
>D*  Hemfog,  Esq.  Registrar. 

Mr.  Andrew  Moffat ;    Executory  Mr. 
Michael  Meyers  and  Mr.  Richard  Paulipg. 
Bernard  RejHy,  Esq.  *  Executor,  Ro- 
derick Robertson,  Esq. 

Christopher  Childs,  Esq.;  Executors, 
Lieut.  J.  P.  M'Mellan,  Lieut.-(}ol.  Skin- 
ner, and  Thomas  Dunn,  JSsq. 

Lieut.  Edward  Wilson  Brought  on  4  Ad- 
ministrator, D.  Heming,  Esq.  Registrar* 
Mr.  William  Pollock;  Executor,  Mr. 
John  Smith. 

Major  John  Home ;  Executor,  David 
Qark,  Esq. 

.Mr.  John  Osborne ;  Administrator,  D. 
Hemmings,  Esq.  Registrar. 

Lient.  James  Rainey ;  Executor,  Lieut. 
William  Henry  Rainey. 

rates  or  Exchange.—  Jan,  18,17; 

From  Calcutta. 

To  Madras  335  6a.  Rs.  for  100  Sttr 

Pagodas.   Jfcombay  100  Sa,  Rg,  far  109 

Bombay. Rupees.    England  2s.  7d.  and  at 

six  months  sight. 

9.  F,  *> 
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Dollars  in  quantity,  at  207  Rs.  per  100. 

A  Gtrinea  ta  purchase  in  the  Bazar  is 
at  10  Rupees  4  As. 

births.  .    . 

Dec.  5 .  Lady  of  the  Rev.  H.  Townley, 
of  a  son. 

4.  At  Penang,  Lady  of  Capt.  Hamp- 
toB,  20th  Batt.  Nat.  Inf.  of  a  son. 

Dec.  16.  Lady  of  D.  Darling,  Esq. 
Civ.  Surg,  of  twins,  a  daughter  and  son, 
the  latter  still  horn. 

16.  Lady  of  Capt.  Duncan  M'Leod  of 
Engineers,  of  a  daughter. 

21.  At  Murut,  Lady  of  Major  Baldock, 
17th  ^at.  Inf.  of  a  daughter. 

Dec.  27.  At  Serampore,  Lady  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Randall,  Missionary,  of  a  son. 

30.  At  Meerut,  Lady  of  Lieut.  E. 
Gwatkin,  Deputy  Paymaster,  a  daughter. 

At  Agra,  Mrs.  C.  Lyons,  of  a  daughter. 
Dec.   31.     Mrs.   J.  Cockhurn,  of  a 
daughter. 

31.  Lady  of  the  Rev.  J.  Keith,  a  son. 
Jan.  2.    Lady  of  Capt.   K.  Twicken- 
ham, 2d  Regt.  Nat.  Cav.of  a  son  and  heir. 

2.    Mrs.  Caiman,  of  a.  daughter. 

J  tin.  3. '  At  Secrole,  Lady  of  Lieut. 
Col.  Voyle,  Com.  Ben.  Prov.  Batt.  of  a 
daughter. 

4.  Mrs.  Randolph,  of  a  daughter.  * 

Jan.  11.  At  the  bouse  of  Lieut.  Col. 
Fagan,  Judge  Adv.  Gen.  Chowringhee, 
Lady  of  Major  C.  S.  Fagan,  of  a  daughter. 

20.  Lady  of  L.  A.  Davidson,  Esq. 
of  a  soft  (stillborn.). 

MARRIAGES. 

Oct.  12.  At  Bareilly,  Lieut.  Hoggan, 
27th,  Nat.  Inf.  to  Miss  Welland,  daugh- 
ter of  the  Rev.  R.  P.  Welland  of  Devon. 

Dee.  31.  Lieut.  W.  Cunningham,  Dep. 
Paymaster  at  Mutra  to  Rebecca,  eldest 
daughter  of  W.  Armstrong,  Esq.  Coll.  of 
Nudeea. 

Jan.  11.  Nath.  Hudson,  Esq.  to  Miss 
M.  Williams,  daughter  of  the  late  Robert 
Williams,  Esq. 

20.    Mr.J.Pinnah,toMissM.Autumes. 

22.  Mr.F.D'M.SinaestoMissJ.Mas- 
carenhas. 

23.  Mr.  J.  Centos,  Pilot  service*  to 
Miss  M.  Youngs. 

-    24.    A.  C.  Seymour,  Esq.  to  Miss  M, 
Browne. 

DEATHS. 

•     July  29.    Unfortunately  drowned  on 

his  passage  to  Fort  Marlborough,  whither 

.^e.  was  proceeding  on   the   Malabar 

cmizer,  Lieut.  C.  L.  Walker  of  20th  or 

Marine  Begt.  Beng.  Nat.  Inf. 

Nov.  25.  Mr.  G.  H.  Walters,  mer- 
chant of  Lucknow. 

Die,  2,  At  Cawnpore,  Surg.  W.O'Hara, 
H.M.  mhRegt. 

Dec.  14.  At  Sea,  on  board  the  Junar- 
thun,  Lieut.  Cameron,  H.  M.  78th  foot. 

27.    At  Cawnpore,  J.  Maxwell.  Esq. 

Jan.  3.    Mr.W.SaunileriOB,       . 

4.    Mrs.  Sarah  Hall. 
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5.    Mrs.  J.  A.  Tucker. 
7.  *  Mrs.  Beinos. 

7.  Mr.  H.Smith. 

8.  Infant  daughter  of  Mr.  J.  Cohnan. 
Jan.  8.    Mr.  A.  Moffat. 

Jan.  9.  At  Cbunar  Ghur,  Rev.  Pere 
Benois. 

14.  At  the  house  of  her  son  Judith 
widow  of  the  late  T.  Wilkinson,  Esq. 

30.  At  Jaunpore,  Sarah,  infant  daugh- 
ter of  R.  Davies,  Esq. 

MADRAS. 

BIRTHS. 

Oct.  31.  At  Secunderabad,  Lady  of 
Lieut.  E.  Collins,  8th  Regt.  Nat.  Inf.  of  a 
daughter. 

Dec.  16.  Lady  of  H.  Spottiswoode, 
Esq.  of  a  son. 

Dec.  18.  At  Madras,  Right  Hon.  Lady 
Eliz.  M'Gregor  Murray,  of  a  daughter. 

23.  Lady  of  W.  MTaggart,  Esq.  of  a 
daughter. 

31.  At  Wallajabad,  Lady  of  Baroa 
De  Kutzleben,  Cantonment  Adj.  of  a  son. 

MARRIAGE. 

Jan-  27.  Opt.  1.  Mayne,  H.  C.  S.  Bs> 
tavia,  to  Mrs.  T.  E.  White. 

DEATHS. 

18.  At  Nagpore,  infant  daughter  of 
Lieut.  E.  Clarke,  20ih  Regt.  Nat.  Inf. 

25.  At  Vizagapatam,  Major  C.  Lucas, 
Carn.  Europ.  Vet.  Batt. 

Nov.  23.  Mr.  J.  Maryon,  Garr*  Serg. 
Major. 

Same  day  at  Nellore,  Lieut.  CoL  T. 
Gurnell,  2d  Nat.  Vet.  Batt. 

29.  At  Seroor,  Lieut.  G.  Birch,  14th 
Regt.  Nat  Inf. 

Nov.  30.  Major  R.  E.  Langford,  Com. 
2d  Batt.  22d  Nat.  Inf. 

Dec.  2.  At  Calicut,  G.  Reade,  Esq. 
civil  service. 

Dec.  12.    John  Stevens,  Esq. 

Miss  C.  M.  Jeremiah. 

Dec.  28.  Mrs.  M.  M.  Moralls,  aged 
J15  years. 

Jan.  9.    At  Madras,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Greig. 

30.  At  the  Government  Gardens,  Rev. 
Frederick  White,  Chaplain  on  that  esta- 
blishment, and  formerly  of  Trinity  Co!-, 
lege,  Cambridge. 

BOMBAY. 

BIRTHS. 

Dec.  14.  At  Surat,  Lady  of  Majer 
Imlack,  of  a  daughter. 

MARRIAGE, 

Dec.  19.    At  Bombay,  Rev.  G.Hall,  to 
Miss  M.  Lewis* 

JAVA. 

DEATH, 

jing.29.    Lieut.  J.  Dillon,  H.M.  59th 

Regt.  

CEYLON. 

MARRIAGE. 

Dee.  14.  Mr-  C.  Walker,  of  Gov, 
Brig.  Kandyan,  to  Miss  S.  Dairy mple. 


18170      Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths.— London  Markets,  %c. 

„+++„+,+++++**+**.***+*■+.+*+■+**>  waro*  about  23,000  bags  yesterday;  the  whole 
^™CTr^!T7^T?'^^~~L  rvTrATLie'  went  off  with  much  briskness  at,  an  advance  of 
BIRTHS,  MARR1 AGLS,  and  DEATHS      fol|y  8t#  pw  ^  on  the  priMa  of  ^  ^  ^e 

HOME  LIST.  price*  of  the  other  descriptions  of  Coffee  are  little 

BIRTHS.  varied. 

Jnne  30,    The  Countessof  Minto>  of  a  son.  JKee.— The  sale  of  Rice  at  the  India  House  coti- 

Jyjv.i7.    Lady  of  Mr.  W.  Johns.  SaTgeon,at  g-,stea  of  m  idling  descriptions,  the  prices  Ms,  a 

jTirminghain,  late  Act.  Surg,  at  Serat&pdre,  of  gg,.  g^ 

.a8°n'                MARRIAGES.  .^~~~++~~+~+~-~*»+++~~~+~«~- 

JuneSl.    By  special  license,  at  the  Hon.  Mrs.  SHIP-LETTER  MAILS  FOR  INDIA. 

'Bawdon**,    Portugal-street,    Grosvenor-fquarei  «,,«*     ' 

by  the  Lord  'Bishop  of   Limerick,  the  Right  PRIVATE  SHIP*. 

Hon.  Lord  George  William  Russell,  second  son  Ship**  Names,      Ton*.  Probable  Time  iff  Sailing. 

of  the   Duke  o!    Bedford,    to  Misrf  Elizabeth  r                                         „ 

Anne  Rawdm.   only  child   of  the  late  Hon,  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

John  Rawdon,  and  .niece  to  the  Marquis  of     Albion 150    July  SO. 

Hastings.  Perseverance....    800    July  SO. 

July   1.      At    St.    George's,    Hanover-square,   J.  »P:_tftn                   300    Jafv31. 

Haddocks,  Esq.  of  Vrow,  in  Denbighshire,  to      Brixton ^,"1 

Sidney,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Abraham  Calcutta. 

Robarts,  Esq.  of  Lower  Grosvenor-stffet.  Marq.  AAglesea.    400    July  SO. 

Same  day.  At  MaryU bone  Church,  Major  Gabriel,      Caledonia 414    From  Deal,  July  23. 

Id  Drag.   Guards  to  Marian,  daughter  of  the  

late  Col.  Char  lea  Russel  Deare,  of  the  Bengal  00*009. 

Artillery,  Orpheus 415    July  34. 

3uh/t«.    At  Bath,  Major  Gen.  Sir  J.Buthan,  K.  ^^/^^^r/m^/w^w 

C.T.  S.  to  Laura.  '»nlv  daughter  of  V**1-  Mark  ++*>***"*>' 

Wilks,  of  Kirbv.on  the  Isle  of   Man,  late  INDIA  SHIPPING  INTELLIGENCE. 

Governor  of  St.  Helena.    *              .  Arrimlx 

At  Stratforth,  near  Barnard  Castle,  Mr.  Charles  n™tf.*.  Pam     fr*m  »h* 

Addison,  to  Miss  F,  Bowman.    This  lady  was  June  ftad.— At  Dover—Hebe,  Porter,— from  the 

long  detained  a  prisoner  in  the  Seraglio  of  the  Cape,                                         „..    M„    -    M 

Bey  or  Algiers,  from  whence  she  lately  made  30«fr.-The  Prince  Blucher,  .Weatherall-froin. 

At  Edinburgh .    Count  Flahault  (who  was  Aid-de-         July  6th.— The  Dowson,  M'Donald. 
camp   toB  Huonaparte  at   Waterloo)   to  Miss         —  Aberdeen,  Fen™k,-fromBenga I. 
Marg.    M.    Elphfnstone,   eldest    daughter    of         lOefc.-The    Partridge,    Clarkson,  -  from   the 

JulyU5C.°aAt  Pencaitland.house,  S.  M.  Thriepland,  l4f  A— The  Batavja,-from  Bengal  and  Madras. 
Esq.  late  Advocate-General  in  the  Honorable  I7t*.-The  Lord  Cathcart,  Talbcrt,  —  from 
East- India  Company's  Service,  to  Elisabeth,      Bengal.      .         M..«»i„ 

Esq.  of  thr  1 8th  Hussars,  to  Charlotte,  young-'  of  France.                            .»  «-— .-.*».k     <w»m 

in  daughter  of  the  late  General  Burn,  of  the  84*ft.-*-H.  M.  8.  Volage,  at  PortsBlonio»-*.f»Qm 

Hon.  Jfast-lndia  Company*,  service.  ^.-The  Mary  Artne,  Patterson,-from  the 

DEATHS.  Cape.          % 

At  Barnstead,  in  Surrey,  on  Mondav  30th  June,         The   Princess   Amelia,  Balstor*,—  from 

Richard  Parry.  Esq.  a  Director  of  the  East-  China.                  n  t        M      „.     ^'  1j  ,*     1 
Tndia  CompanV,    and  formerly    Resident  at  passengers  per  Hebe.— Mrs.  Stuart  and.  family, 
Tort  Marlborough.    Mr.Parrv  was  in  the  4lst  from  Bombay  j  Cornet  Willan,  S2d  L.  D.t  Rev* 
year  of  bis  age,  and  was  elected  to  the  Dtrec-  j,  Thacker,  Mr.  C.  Gray.      , 
tion  on  I6»b  Auauat  W15,  on  the  decease  of  passengers  per  Aberdeen.— Mrs.  Moore,  Wrfe 
*     Robert  Ckrk,   Esq.     He  survtved  his  father,  .  of  Major  Moore,   His  .Majesty's  14th  foot.  Mrs. 
Thomas  Parry.  Ksq.  (who  was  many  years  a  Johnston,    Mrs.   Jeremie,     Capt.  Jeremie,    T. 
Director)  very  tittle  more  than  a  twelvemonth.  Moore,  H.Moore,  E.  Moore,  children  or  Major 
June  17.    At  the  Chateau  de  la  Challiere,  near  Moore,  W.  L.  Johnston,  daughter  of  Mrs.  John* 
Lausanne,  Mrs.  Stratford  Canning,  wife  of  hi*  gton,  E.  Jeremie,  daughter  of  Mrs,  Jeremie. 
Majestv'*  Envoy   Rktraordinarv  and  Minister  Passengers  per  Batavia— Major  Gen.  Sir  J,  M. 
Plenipotentiary  to  the  Swiss  Cantons.  Chalmers,  Lady  Chalmers,    Miss  Chalmers  tad 
July  la.    AtTorr,  in  Devonshire,  Capt.  G.Wil-  Miss  F.  V.Chalmers,  Mrs.  Whyte,  F.  De  Ore- 
Ham  son,    late  of  H.   E.   I.  Company's  naval  nier,  Esq.,  Lt.  Courtayne,  H.M.  69th  regt.,  Mrs. 
service.  Cburtavne,  Mrs.  Jenkins,  Mrs.  0.«bone,   R.  Os- 
JulYflO.    At  Epsom,   Mr.  J.  Phipps.  in  the  80th  bone,  Capt.  Stuart,  5Sd  regt..  Lis,  TernaojVryd, 
year  of  his  age,  late  sixth  mate  of  the  Hon.  Hughes,  Waters,  Newoil,  Madras  N.  I.,  G.  Col- 
Company's  suip  Scaleby  Castle.  man,  Esq.  civil  service,  J.  Gilmour,  Esq.  super. 
Mav  11.    In  the   19th  year  of  his  age,   on  his  surg„  R.  Fils:in,  Esq.   assist,  surg.,    Mr.  Blair, 
voyage  to  India,  Mr.  J.  Barlow,  fourth  officer  Mrs.  Mayne,  Mrs.  Munt.  charter-party  passen- 
of  Hon.  Company's  ship  Union.  gers,  Mr.  T.  Clubby.  Mr.  T.  Cannel.  J.  Roth- 
Onboard  the  Europe  East  I ndiaman,  on  his  pas-  weu    Bridget  Rothwell,  and  tour  children,   J. 
sage  from  Bengal  Brevet-Major  W.  HederTck,  Rogers,  R.  Leonard,  f.  Hart,  J- Cheshire,  six 
*»ih  foot.  servants,  thirty  invalids  H.  M.  50th  regt.,  Mrs. 

Woodcock.     Prom  Madras,   Mrs.  GurneU,  Mrs. 

_  +*+++++++r++r++>*~>++~+*~'~*~"+'*+*+~'-  Turn  an,   Mrs.   De  Lisle,   Miss  Gilmour,    Miss 

A.  J,  M.  C.  Gilmour,   Misse*  R.  Flowers.  Munt, 

LONDON  MARKETS.  J.  Munt,  Woodcock,  Masters  J.  ".  Cta»vsv 

w  ^  ,.„  J.Blair,  W,  Woodcock,  Al.Fernau,  R.  Fernau. 

Fnday,  ^rly  *>,1817.  '  pagers   per  AstelU— Mrs.  Fombelle,  Mrs. 

Co«o«.-The  purchases  in  the  late  sales  by  pri-  Shakespear,   Mrs.  Bayley    Mrs    Temple  on^j. 

.ate  contract  would  have  been  more  extensive,  if  |£«f«i2T*4%^ 

the  holders  woutu  accept  less  than  id.  per  lb*  fionckton.Esq.,  Capts.  W.  Hiatt  and  Clark,  Lt. 

profit  on  the  last  India  sale,  which  they  decline  E.  j.  Buynham.  Assist.  Surg.  Pollock.  Miss ,  H. 

acceding  to  at  present.        "  ^^^X^lTJ^^^^^ 

«MT.-A  pnbHc  sale  o(  East. India  Sugars  took  P^on,  ^^^\^SU,  it.  Kennicott; 

place  yesterday;  theyricea  were  at  the  advance  ^yan'  servants,  Europeans  and  natives,  seven 

.of  ».  a  9s.  per  cirt.  charter-party  passengers,  twentycight  uival»ds» 

PojTee,-The  Ewt-TjjdU  Company  brought  for-  two  women,  and  two  cbnaren. 
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Price  Current  of 
L. «.  d. 

Cochineal lb.  0   4    0 

Coffee.  Java ". cwt.  6    4    0 

'— —  Cheribon 4  13    0 

—  Bourbon  

— —  Mocha  6    0    0 

Cottotr,  Sunt lb.  0    1    l 

—  Extra 8 ne 0    1    5 

Bengal  »...  0    0    9 

-——Bourbon 0    1  10 

Drugs,  dec.  for  Dyeing. 

Aloes,  Eputtca cwt.  6    0    0 

Anofeeeds,  Star 4  10    0 

Borax,  Refined 6    o   0 

Unrefined,  or  Tincal  5*0 

Caraphire  unrefined 10  10    0 

Cardemoms.Matabarr.lb  0    3    0 

—  Ceylon 

Cassia  Buds .....cwt.  90    0    0 

—  Ltgnea 9    0    0 

Castor  Oil lb.  0    3    9 

China  Root cwt.  9    0    0 

Coculus  fudicus 9    0    0 

ColumboRoot 9  10    0 

Dragon**  Blood 

Gam  Ammoniac,  lump.. 

—  Arabic 3  10    0 

—  Assafcetida 

Benjamin 7  10   0 

— —  Animi ...cwt.  5    0    0 

— ■  Gatbanum 

—  Gambogium  ....'>..  17    0   0 

—  Myrrh 8    0    0 

— —  Olibanum 5    0    0 

Lac  Lake 0    1    6 

—  Dye 0    5  11 

—  Shell,  Block 9  10    0 

—  Shivered............  S  10    0 

—  Stick 3  10    0 

Mask,  China o*r  o  15  -O 

Nux  Vomica cwt.  l  io   0 

Oil  Cassia oz.  0    9    0 

—  Cinnamon 0  14    0 

—  Cloves 0    3    0 

Mace « a..  0    14 

——Nutmeg* 0    14 

Opium .....lb. 

Rhubarb * „..  0   4   9 

Sal  Ammoniac  ....i.cft*.  6.  a.  o 

Senna lb.  0    16 

Turmerick,  Java  ....cwt.  16   0 


East-India  Produce  for  July  1817, 
l.  ».  d.  l,  ,.. 

to   0.5    0  Turmerick,  Bengal. .cwt.    1    5 

—  580  —China 1  is 

—  500  Zednary  

Galls,  in  Sorts 9  5 

—  650       Blue 9  0 

—  014       Indigo,  Blue    lb. 

— •   0    1    8       —  Blue  and  Violet 0  9 

—  Oil        Purple  and  Violet ...  0  7 

—  096       Fine  Violet 0  1 

'Good  Ditto 0    6 

—  14    0    0       Fine  Violet  &  Copper   o    6 

—  500       —  Good  Ditto 0    5 

—  650       Good  Copper 0    5 

—  5  10    0       Middling  Ditto 0    5 

—  13    0   0 Ordinary  Ditto 0   4 

—  056 Fine  Madias O    6 

Good  Ditto 0    5 

—  91    0    0       Ordinary  Ditto.. 0    4 

—  19    0    0       Rice cwU 

—  040"  Safflower cwt.  3  10 

—  950  Sago cwt.  115 

—  9  15    Q  Saltpetre,  Refined cwt.  9    5 

—  9  15    O  Silk,  Bengal  Skein lb. 

Novi 

Ditto  White 

—  500       —China...... ...... 

—  Organ zine 

—  65    0    0       Spices,  Cinnamon lb,    0   9 

—  700       —Cloves 0    3 

Bourbon 

—  99    0    0       —Mace , 0    5 

—  10   0    0       Nutmegs 0    5 

—  800  —  Ginger cwt.  9  5 

—  090  —  Pepper,  Company's...  0  0 
.060 Privilege   0  0 

—  9  15    0 White 0  0 

—  14    0    0       Sugar,  Yellow cwt.    9    3 

—  800  White. ~ 9    6 

—  10    0  —  Brown I  19 

—  1  15    0  Tea,  Bohea lb.  0    9 

—  093  Congou 0    9 

—  Souchong 0  9 

Campoi 0  9 

—  Twankay 0  9 

Pekoe 0  4 

—  Hyson  Skin 0  9 

—  0  10    0       —  Hyson 0  4 

— —  Gunpowder 0    5 

—  096       Tortoiseshell 1    8 

Woods,  Saunders  Red.  .ton    9   0 
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d. 

L.  «•  d. 

0 

to 

1  10  0 

0 

J 

0 

0 

— 

9  5  0 

0 

— 

0  10  0 

6 

'— 

0  8  9 

0 

— 

0  7  6 

6 

— 

0  7  0 

3 

— 

0  6  6 

9 

— . 

0  6  0 

6 

— 

0  5  9 

3 

— 

0  5  6 

0 

— 

0-4  9 

3 

— 

0  7  9 

6 

— • 

0  6  » 

0 

— 

0  4  9 

0 



5  10  0 

0 

— 

9  15  O 

0 

6 

—. 

0  13  O 

4 

— 

0  3  6 

9 

_ 

0  8  6 

9 

O 

9 

9 

11 

— 

0  1  0 

0 

— 

9  8  0 

0 

— 

9  18  0 

0 

— 

9  9  0 

5 

— 

0  9  6 

9 

— 

0  3  5 

10 

— 

0  4  6 

9 

— 

0  3  9 

11 

_ 

O  3  4 

6 

— 

0  5  O 

10 

— 

0  4  9 

4 

— 

0  5  6 

6 

— 

0  6  9 

0 

— 

1  15  0 

0 

Goods  declared  for  Sale 

OnFrtday,  l  Au&ut— Prompt  31  October. 

Private-Trade.— Shawls—  China  Silk  Handker- 
chiefs and  Crape  Scarft— Sewing  Silk— Wrought 
Silks. 

Prhate-Trade  and  Licensed.  —  Nankeens  — 
Wrought  Silks— Madras  Handkerchiefs— Sallam. 
pores— Choppas— Baflaee— Gurrahs  —  Etnmerties 
—Silk  and  figured  coloured  Handkerchiefs— Crape 
and  911k  Scarfs 'and  Shaw**— Longcloths— Ban- 
dannoes—Sarsnets— Gauze— Crapes—  Lutestri  ng— 
Cotton-yarn— Cotton-wool. 

On  Monday,  11  August— Prompt  5  November. 

Company's,  —  Cinnamon  —  N  utmegs  —  Mace- 
Cloves— Oil  of  Mace  and  Nutmegs— Sapan  Wood 
— Keemoo  Shells— Gomotoo  Yarn— Black  Pepper. 

The  Nutmegs  will  be  put  up  to  sale  at  five  shil. 
lings  per  pound  for  the  best  sort,  and  at  three 
shillings  and  sixpence  per  pound  for  the  inferior} 
the  Mace  win  be  put  up  at  eight  shillings  and- 
seven  shillings  per  pound  for  the  two  sorts  respec- 
tively} and  the  Cloves  at  three  shillings  per 
ponnd* 

Prioaie-Trade  end  Licensed.  —  Cassia  Ltgnea— 
Nutmegs— Mace— Cloves—Oil  of  Spices— Ginger 
—Rattans— Nux  Vomica  -Galsnga  Root— Tnnne- 
ric— Rhubarb— MaU— Soy  —  Indian  1  nk— Sago— 
Sheliack  -J  Cane  Table  Mats  —  Rattans  *-  Ebony 
Woo4-«eltpetre. 


at  the  East-India  House. 

On  Monday,  11  August— Prompt  7  November* 
Prirate-Trade  and  Licensed*— Castor  Oil— Mo- 
ther-o»-Peart  Sheds— Rattans— Oil  of  Cassia,  Ani- 
seed, and  Sassafras— Saltpetre— Red  Saunders— 
Soda— Turmeric— Ginger— Sago — Senna  —Myrrh 
—Aloes— Lac  Dye— Cassia  lignea— Galls— Cam- 
phire— Sheliack— Cornelians— Canes— Hides— As* 
safhnida— Hartall— Cassia  Buds— Munjeet—  Ebony 
—Pepper—  Mace— Safflower—  Lac  Lake—  CnQJies 
— Bees*-wax— Elephants*  Teeth— Rhubarb— Gam-, 
boge— Soy— China  Ink  —  Seedlac— Tamarinds  — 
Tortoiseshell— Aniseed— Gum  Arabic— Olibanum ' 
—Horns— Vox  Vomica— Tincal — Tin — Borax- 
Benjamin— Cochineal— Sal  Ammoniac— SUcklack 
—Seed  Coral  —  Rice  Paper— Table  Mats— China 
Boot— Dragons*  Blood— Gum  Animi. 

On  Tuesday,  9  September— Prompt  98  November. 

Tea  Bohea,  500,000  lbs  .—Congou,  Campoi,  Pe- 
koe, and  Souchong,  4,450,000— Twankay,  850,000 
—Hyson  Skin,    100*000— Hyson,    2W,00f>aTotel, 
including  Private-Trade,  6,150,000  lbs. 
OH  Monday,  16  Sepsember-Prempt  b  December. 

Company's.— Bengal  Piece  Goods,  vis.  CaUi- 
coes,  96,970  pieces— Prohibited  Goods.  45^78— • 
Coast  Piece  Goods,  *iu  CaUioocs,  87,016-Prabi- 
bited,  9,130— - Nankeen  Cloth,  73*393. 
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To  tie  Editor  *ft&  AMkk  J$mrf. 


Sir,— You  will  much  oblige  a 
numerous  body  of  your  readers, 
by  informing  us,  through  the  me- 
dium of  your  valuable  miscellany, 
.of  the  best  and  least  reprehensible 
mode  of  bringing  to  the  notice  of 
our  honorable  employers,  the  im- 
propriety of  that  system  of  invi- 
dious distinction  afrewn  by  the  ru- 
ling Authorities  in  continuing  the 
Madras  and  Bombay  armies,  on 
reduced  allowances  to  that  of 
Bengal. 

If  we  memorialize  dje  honorable 
court  in  a  body,  however  respfcf- 
ful  the  prayer  of  it  may  be,  con- 
formably to  the  new  military  code, 
we  become  guilty  of  mutiny;  and 
if  on  the  other  hand,  a  private  and 
obscure  individual  makes  a  repre- 
sentation on  a  subject  regarding 
j^\e  general  body,  it  has  been  the 
cttstom  from  the  most  ancient 
times  to  die  present,  to  treat  such 
a  representation  with  silence  or 

'  In  justice  however  to  the  hono- 
rable body  in  LeadenhaU-street,  I 
am  induced  to  suppose  from  a  late 
letter  of  the  honorable  court's, 
A$iatk  Journ<— No.  21. 


l^iqb  motions  that  tbf*e  fa  tut 
Uitf*  dtffcrenee  in  the  (Olow^nces 
Of  the  two.  presidencies  (Bengal 
and  Madras)  that.  that,  difference 
has  apt  been  correctly  stated  \o 
the  honorable  court:  whilst  t$e 
fact  is,  that  a  subaltern  on  the 
Bengal  establishment  in  charge  of 
a  company  receives  at  every  st&~ 
.  tio'n,  with  tbe  exception  of  the  few 
officers  with  European  corps  serv- 
ing in  the  Forts  of  Allahabad  anjd 
Calcutta,  very  nearly  fifty  per  cenjt. 
more  than  a  subaltern  of  the  Ma- 
dras army ;  viz. — 

Difference  of  Batta  in  favour 

of  Bengal  Sunaut  Rs. . . . .  60 
Difference  of  tent  allowance    $ 
The  Bengal  officer  receives 
when  in  charge  of  a  compa- 
ny for  repairs  of  arms,  sta- 
tionary and  writing,  Rs. . .  5ft 


JFrom  which  however  deduct 
the  repair  of  arm*;  thia     • 
^eing  done  at  the  expense 
of  the  government  at  Mat*     - 
dra»y  Ks<  ....•♦ ...,90 
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214?  Comparison  of 

Stationary  allowance  at  Ma- 
dras, thirty  fans,  or  Rs.  . . 

Additional  clear  sun*  received 
by  the  Bengal  officer  for 
stationary  and  writing,  more 
than  at  Madras 

Balance  in  favour  of  the  Ben- 
gal officer,  Sicca  Rupees 

So  that  a  subaltern  on  the  Madras 
establishment  receives  only  fifty- 
•  seven  -  pagodas  or  arcot  rupees, 
two  hundred,  the  Bengal  subaltern 
receives,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
nearly  fifty  per  cent,  more  than 
the  Madras,  officer  <jtoes^  in  every 
situation,  except  in  the  field,"  or 
with  the  Nizam's  subsidiary,  the 
only  occasions  in  which  the  Ma- 
dras array  receives  fulj  batta. 

Independent  of  the  Full  batta, 

the  Bengal  sub  alter  a  when  travel  - 
'  Jing-  on  duly  by  water,  receives  one 
hundred  rupee?  per  mensem,  whilst 
■  no  allowance  in  addition  to  the 
full  batra  is  ever  granted  to  the 
less  favoured  subal terns  of  the 
coast  army. 

The  allowances  of  the  Madras 
army  have  been  so  much  reduced, 
that  1  am  perfectly  sensible  that 
no  farther  reductions  can  be  made ; 
but  if  the  honorable  court  should  . 
ever  come  to  the  determination  of 
trying  any  more  economical  mea- 
sures, justice  requires  that  the  ris- 
ing generation  should  be  apprised 
of  it  in  sufficient  time,  to  prevent 
them  from  making  choice  of  a  pro- 
fession, in  which  death  and  banish- 
ment are  only  to  be  obtained. 

I  have  been  myself,  Mr.  Editor, 
for  these  last  tea  years  in  India, 
and  unless  when,  in  the  field,  when 
an  officer's  expenses  are' much  in- 
creased, I  have  never  been  on  the 
receiptor^  xnore  Ujian  two*  hundred 
and*  eighty  pounds.per  annum*  eve- 
ry item  in^uded ;  and  4  see  little  j 
prospect  of  ray  situation  being  J*et-  ' 
.  tared  for  these  six  years  to  pome. 


India  Army  Allowance*  £Szvt^ 

With  such  an  income  as  this  on 
the  Madras  establishment,  instead 
of  being  able  to  save,  I  solemnly 
declare;  I  have  had  considerable 
difficulty  in  keeping  Out  of  debt ; 
and  there  are  few  of  my  brother 
officers  who  are  not  considerably 
involved :  and  yet  this  is  the  line 
which  some  on  your  side  of  the 
water  look  up  to  as  the  high  road 
to  wealth  ana  independence. 

On  my  first  arrival  in  India,  it 
is  true,  my  prospects  were  much 
more  pleasing,  and  I  was  not  with- 
out hopes  that  a  few  years  after  I 
had  obtained  the  command  of  a 
battalion,  I  should  have  had  it  in 
my  power  to  have  spent  the  winter 
of  my  life  in  my  native  country  ; 
but  my  hopes  were  nipt  jn  the  bud 
at  the  reforming  period:  of  Sir  G. 
Barlow's  government.  I  have  long 
ago.  discovered  with  the  eastern 
sage,  that  in  this  sublunary  sphere 
there  is  no  rose  without  a  Urorn, 
.  so  that  I  am  now  prepared  to  leave 
■  my  bones  to  moulder  into  Indian 
4  instead  of  British  dust. 

As  every  officer,  however  young 
in  the  service,  expects  one  day  to 
command  a  battalion ;  I  hope  the 
honorable  court  will  yet  see  the 
necessity  of  rendering  this  situa- 
tion a  little  more  respectable  in 
point  of  emolument ;  and  that  the 
Madras  and  Bombay  officers;  if 
considered  by  our.  honorable  em- 
ployers as  equal  in  military  prow- 
ess to  their  brethren  in  Bengal, 
may  be  placed  in  every  respect  otr 
*m  equality  with  them ;  so  that 
when  the  day  shall  arrive,  that  the 
Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay  ar- 
mies assemble  together  to  fight  the 
common  foe,  the  fiend  of  jealousy, 
fostered  by  invidious  and  partial 
distinctions,  will  no  where  find  a 
place  amongst  our  ranks. 

r  .    A  IVjApaA*  Sl/BALTJUU*. 

fort  SU  George,  25th  Jan.  1*17.  ] 
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Chart  Office,  East-India  House. 
Au?:\6tKt  1817.       ' 

Sift,— As  the  dangerous  rock 
or  reef,  on  whteh  his  Majesty'* 
«hip  Alceste  wad  lately  wrecked 
in  eotefiing  the  Straits  of  Caspar; 
is  *  new  discovery ,  and  situated  in 
the  hitherto  supposed  fair  track,  I 
will  thank  you  to  assist  in  pointing 
out  its  situation  to  navigators,  by 
inserting  the  following  description 
of  it  in  your  valuable  Journal; 
which  has  been  transmitted  to  me 
from  Batavla,  by  an  Officer  of 
that  ship. 

Yours,  &c 
(Signed)    J:  HonsBURan. 
Batavla;  March  \\th,  1817. 

Sir,— As  &e  unfortunate  loss  of  H.  M. 
sfoip  Alceste,  >y  striking  on  a  sunken 
rock,  when  entering  the  Straits  of  Gasr 
par,  on  the  18th  of  last  mouth,  may* 
when  communicated  to  you,  prove  of  in- 
finite utility  in  preserving  future  naviga- 
tors of  these  straits  from  the  danger,  1 
embrace  the  earliest  opportunity  of  in- 
forming you,  that  the  west  side  of  Gas- 
par  Island,  bore  from  the  wreck,  N.  8 
tteg.  K.  North  end  of4  Rilo  Heat  S.  40,' 
dtg.  E.  and  the  small  Island  on  the  west 
aside  o/  RHo  Heat  (cafied  by  the  Malays, 


RHo  Cbkalla,  or  Saddle  Wand)  S.  5  deg. 
W.  distance  from  the  nearest  part  of  Bi- 
le-Heat between  three  or  four  miles*  The 
rock,  or  rather  small  coral  reef,  is  steep 
to;  the  east  of  the  lead  just  before  the 
ship  struck  was  seventeen  fathoms,  which 
was  about  the  depth  we  had  by  both  hand 
and  patent,  leads,  kept  constantly  going, 
froaajpassing  Caspar  Island. 
*  ,3y  the  above  jbeariugs,  you  will  per-. 
ceive  we  were  steering  in  the  fair  open, 
channel,  as  laid,  down  in  all  the  charts 
for,  passing,  about  .midway,,  between  Rilo 
Heal,  and  the  three  feet  rock  discovered  by. 
Lieut.  Ityss,  and  perfectly  clear  of  all  in- 
dicated dangers. 

It  is  very  probable  the  look  out  man  at' 
the  mas*  head,  would  have  seen  and  given 
notice  of  the  rock  time  enough  for  us , to' 
have  passed  on  either  side. of  it,  but  the, 
sea  bad  the  whole  morning  been  disco- 
loured ty  Ash  spawn  upon .  its  surface* 
During  .the  fortnight  we  remained  onJRj- 
lo  Heat,  we  ^d  opportunities. of  observing 
bow  very  inadequately  these  strajta  have, 
as  yet,  been  surveyed,  and  h«>w  niu'cb'  Jft 
still  wanting  to  render  them  securely  na^ 
vigable  j  upon  which  interesting  subject, 
I  shall  fake  an  early  opportunity  of  com- 
niunicatiug  with  you,  on  my  return  \q% 
England. 
Copt,  Horsburgh,  East  India  Bouse,    . . 


* 


PERSIAN  ANTHOLOGY. 

.  {Concluded  from  page  }}5.) 


-    The  Saktaiaruah,  or  Hafiz's  adT 
dress  to  his  cup-bearer. 

1.  Come,  Saki !  and  go  from  me  tpAht 
king,  deliver  this  message,  and  say ;  oh  | 
prince  crowned  like  Jamsbed !  fiat  make 
.mure  of  the  bkgsinfs  <jf  the  poor  and  indU 
geut^  then  search  for  that  which,  is  the 
worl4-f effecting  goblet. 

2.  Reach  me,  Saki!  that  cup  of  Kai- 
khosro,  administer  it,  for  I  am  sadly  de* 
Jeefee'  by  my  sorrows ;  and  I  may  ma- 
mage  with  wine  to  banish  from  my  mind 
sbeoares  of  this  worJd,  wbere.aU  hi  vanity* 

3.  Advance,  Saki!  now  that  this  asi 
eembly  is  made  happy  as  the  region  of 
Irtiss  with  thy  presence,  and  seise  the 


goblet  5  "as  in  so  doing,  thou  can'st  give 
no  offence,  or  there  is  no  sin,  for  wine  is 
not  forbidden  in  the  bowers  of  paradise, ,' 

4.  Haste.,  Saki !  I  have  no  alternative 
but  wine,  let  me  lay  my  hand  on  a  single 
cup ;  for  I  am  sick  at  hear)  from,  the  ty- 
ranny of  my  fortune,  and  go  reeling  to» 
wards  the  cellar  of  t1|e  Vljptner  (God)  ?  " 

5.  Fetch,  Saki!  thaj  wine,  by  which 
the  goblet'  of  Jamsbed  couid  boast  of  per-i 
Spicacity  In  the  mtdst  of  nonentity ;  give 
it  me,  for  through  the  grace  of  the  cup/ 1 
may  like  Janjshed,  ei^lore  all  the  myste- 
ries of  the  universe: 

6.  Presept  me,  Saki  i  with  that  e*bijr 
araflng  potion,  give  it  tfe'at  I. may  ge> 
«$oa  the  back  of  tjie  horse ^Rafcbsh  j  like 
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Penh*  Jnthdkgtf. 


*  the  able-bodied  Rostam,.  I  will  tufa  my 
face  towards  the  pi#a,  an*  ride.ap\the 
steep  tide  of  mount  Julan : 
.•  V.  Brtnfc  Said  rthat  canmUaatattored 
K<}uor,  Which  throw*  6pm  lo  tte  neairt 
tbeidoor  of  tbeseasoii  of  pw^s- enjoy- 
ment 5  cctoe  aiitt  heiar  thte  te«xlm  from 
.  *fe,  M  this  WortH  !s  *  cdm^ldlim  bf  -afc 
<«HIction,  therelbfedrlnk wtoe:" 

8.  Attend,  Saki !  and  drend  ttie  an  cer- 
tainty *>f  ^"s  Wfc  aT1<l  make  np  with  wine 
for  the  misery  of  thy  present  existence  j 
for  wine  must  render  all  thy  remaining 
fife  bappy,  and  "be  momentarily  affording 
thee  a  glimpse  into  futurity  : 
r,%  Step  forward,  Saki !  and  gneet  the 
Assembly  with  wine,  for  this  world  ho  Ida 
good  faith  with  noboriy ;  the  bubbles  of 
the  wine  should  be  thy  frail  memorials, 
arid  warn  thee,  liow  the  hurricane  swept 
away  the  crown  of  king  Kal-kobad  ; 

10.  Come,  Saki  I  and  let  us  seek  in 
wine  our  heart's  fufl  enjoyment,  for  with- 
out wine  1  ueyex  yet  met  any  cordial  com- 
fSrf  j  could  the  body  once  reconcile  itself 
to  separate  itself  from  the  soul,  turn 
might  tfce  mind  weaa  itself  of  wine  r 
1  1"!-  Prepare,  Saki  I  and  fill  that  goblet 
with  wine,  that  it  may  divulge  to  us  the 
atory  of  Kisra  and  Kai ;  during  a  state 
Of  intoxication  we  can  pierce  the  pearl  of 
mystieiim,  for  in  our  enthusiasm  no- 
thing can  remain  bid  from  ns  : 

12.  Be  aware,  Saki!  for  bcivr  can  yon 
rewt secure,  uow  that  fortune  in  her  ty* 
fanny  is  studying  how  she  can  soonest 
shed  thy  blood  ?  rather  in  this  gore  drench* 
ed  field  of.  the  day  of  jud^ent,  do  tbq* 
empty  thyself  the  blood-charged  decanter 
into  the  goblet :  <• 

J3.  Come,  Saki  1  use  no  refractory  shy- 
ness with  me,  for  is  not  thy  origin  after 
alL  earth  and  not  fire?  fill  a  bumper  of 
wine,  for  wine  can  make  us  happy,  espe- 
cially such  wipe  as  is  pure  and  uuaduUe* 
rated : 

.14.  Briu^,  Saki !  that  fragrance-breath- 
ing Wine,  present  me  with  it,  for  neither 
gold  nor  riWer'haa  any  permanency;  that 
gold,  which  must  surely  go  to  waste, 
squander  in  wine,  for  wipe  is  the  solace 
of  our  hearts* 

15*  Reach,  Saki!  that  ruby-colon  red 
wine,  and  give  it  me,  bow  long  am  1  to 
boast  of  my  coyness  and  modesty  ?  1  have 
mortified  enough  with  my  beads  and  sack- 
cloth, take  both  in  pawn  for  a  cup  of 
vine,  and  peace  go  with  them. 


t&BFT. 


16.  Approach,  Saki!  and  depart  not 
far  from; the  c*r run- of  the  Vintner's  cel- 
lar, for  thatihdvi  must  find  a  Ganj-rowan, 
or  never-failing  treasure ;  and  if  thy  ghost- 
ly instructor  tell  thee  not  to  frequent  the 
tavern,  thou  must?  answer  nlm  by  raying, 
ihott  hast  his  blessing  fa  thy  recollection* 

:H.  Ply  me,-SaSi  *  with  that-Brtght  and 
sparkling  lobtet,  that  H  may l>pen  the 
gate  of  divine  knowledge  upon  my  mind ; 
five  it,  that  it  may  convey  purity*  tbnly 
heart!  and  expel  every  breath  bf  site  from 
my  bosom: 

"  W.  'Present,  Saki  1 '  that  radiant  flames 
Which  ZaTdasht  (Zoroaster)  is  searching 
for  under  the  earth ;  give  it  me,  for  by 
Ihe  creed  of  the  intoxicated  debauchee, 
what  matters  it  whether  we  worship  the 
fire,  or  are  devoted  to  thcworld  ! 

19,  Hand  nie,  Saki  1  that  wine,  in  de- 
cantering  which  the  reflect] on  from  the 
glass  may  give  intiinatkm  of  Kai-khosro 
and  J  am  s  bed;  administer  it,  that  witfr 
tlie  accompaniment  of  the  music  of  the 
flute  I  may  proclaim,  that  Jamshed  was, 
King,  and  so  was  Kai-kaus ; 

2Q,  Bring,  Saki !  that  flame-coloured 
water,  give  it  me,  for  I  may  perhaps  be 
able  to  banish  sorrow  from  my  heart; 
and  thus  hacked  with  the  goblet  of  Jam- 
ah  id,  I  may  like  FJririuuOj  rear  itie  G  avi- 
an! standard,  or  that  of  the  blacksmith, 
Oaoh: 

21.  Come,  Saki !  and  listen  to  this 
maxim  anew,  that  a  single  cup  of  wine 
is  preferable  to  the  imperial  diadem ; 
breathe  forth  the  mysteries  of  this  an- 
tieut  house,  and  enlarge  upon  the  chroni- 
cles of  its  former  kings ; 

22.'  Administer,  Saki!  that  all-catho- 
lic, nostrum,  which,  together  with  the 
treasure  of  Carown,  bestows  the , Jptm; 
life  of  Noah ;  prescribe  it,  that  the  des- 
tinies may  disclose  before  thy  face  ceie*. 
tial  felicity  and  eternal  life  j 
'  23.  Bring; 'Saki !  that  argtiowani,  br 
pnrple-colonred'bbwl,  by  which  the  heart 
can  feci  serene,  and  the  soul  berried  wftn 
joy;  give  it  me,  ihatr  It' may  rid" me  of 
care,*nd  point  out  the1  oath  tharttads  to 
the  society ot the  Elect. 

9ft\  Present,  Saki  I  that  wine,  Which 
is  eberisniBg  to  the  souj;  «vd  is  eomfbrt- 
rng  to  the  wounded1  hempt,  as  Ha  mistrese 
Jying  on  its. bosoms  /etch  it,  that  I  may 
jritch  my  tent  beyond  the  Bounds  of  th> 
worldr  and  hang  jnylapeatry  high'  above 
the  spheres; 
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.  05,  Bring*  Safe*'.  .  tb«t ,  wine,.,  which 
can  exalt  my  present  condition*  increase 
'  it's  dignify,  arid  perfect  its  integrity.;  pre- 
sent ft  to  roe,  for  I  am  Fallen  into  a  most 
'wt*tchedsfate,nand  in  both  ihese  have 
t>een  sadly  deficient : 

'  26<  TFeteh,  Saki 1  that  care-edusumtejg 
*t>everage,  which  if tirnttk  by  the  Hon  he 
"might  set  the  forest  on  rtre;y  give  it  roe, 
4hat  I  may  mount  Into  the  lion- en  thrall- 
in?  mansion,  antl  enclose  Within  a  snare 
:  that  ancient  prowler. 

27.  Bring  toe, &aki!  that  vetted  :an*l 
Intekjeatfd  tirgfft,  who  has  taken  upljer 
?abode  withih  the  verge  of  a  tavern,  #v« 
her  nfe,  for  I  Wish  to  blast  my  reputation, 
*md  become  *  dfetipte  of  the  wine  and 
^teber: 

38.  Present,  Saki!  such  wine  as  the 
Huris  or  Nymphs  of  Paradise  bare  sprink- 
led with  the  perfume  used' by  the  angels ; 
-fcive  it,  that ;  I  "may  cast  Incense  on  the 
fire,  ancbseeat  the  "brain  of  the  intellect 
with  everlasting  gratification : 

29.  Ply  me,  Saki !  with  that  wine 
'which  can  inspire  me  with  a  lively  wit,  and 

breathe  a  musky  zephyr  through  the  gar- 
den of  my  heart ; -give  it  me,  that  I  may 
drink  to  (he  remembrance  of  her,  in  the 
melancholy  recollection  of  whom  my 
'heart  bleeds  profusely :. 

30.  Administer,  Saki !  that  wine  which 
can  bestow  a  sovereignty,  to  the  'purity  of 
which  my  heart  must  bear  testimony; 
hand  It  hie,  Yor' perhaps  I  rim  purified 
from  sin,  and  in  my  enjoyment  of  it  Can 
Extract  a  secret  from  this  dungeon,  or  the 
World: 

3t.1l>reseift,  SaTrt!  that  gobTet,  which 
Is  like  the  sun  and  moon !  reach  it  me, 
that  I'may  jtttch  my  pavilion  above  ftie 
celestial  spheres;  since  that  spiritual 
1«ww  Was  the  'seat  t)f  nry  abode,  why 
fhonltl  I  -remain  on HAs  eaHh,  a 'bier- 
bound  corpse! 

.    32.  Bring  forward;  Saki  1  that  cup  like 


.-tJieSalsabil  fountain,  which  cafelmarestf 
*upon  my  mind  an  emblem  of;  Paradise; 
.  put.  it  into  my  hand,  and  let  me  view  the 
,/ace,  of  good-fortune;  overwhelm  ma 
.with  iut^osicaUon,  and  Jet  me^ehoid  the 

treasure  of  diune  knowledge  v  •    , 

;  53.  Ply  me,  Saki !  with  generous  Jmd 
-  &W  wine,. .  make  me  drank*  by  presenting 

me  with  cup  after  cup  of  it;  when  than 
,lia»iutosicatedn>e  with  thy  pure  spirit,  I 
.can  entertain  the?  with  a  fresh  and  cheer- 
ful so*gv    t     .  i 

34.  I  am  such  a  personage,  as  by  taking 
afobiet  in  uiyband,  can  discern  within 
that  mirror,  whatever  there  is  in  exist- 
:  ence ;  daring  my  intoxication  I  can  knee* 
at  the  gate  of  sanctified  devotion,  awl  ,lm 
a  state  of  mendicity  breathe  the  spirit  4f 
a  sovereign. 

.  35.  For  when  Hafiz  chants  his  sdng, 
like  one  drunk  with  wine,  Venus  in  her 
<erfcfeapiu*  in  the  dance  and  concert ! 

the  Persian  text  of  the  above 
Sublime  and  elegant  oriental  poem 
I  have  collated  with  three  valua- 
ble copies  in  my  own  possession, 
and  them  I  had  formerly  compar- 
ed with  others ;  and  should  hope 
from  my  practised  knowledge  of 
my  author  s  stvle*  this  copy  must 
prove,  of  itself  a  precious  records 
0£  my  translation  I  shall  only  add, 
that  like  those  I  have  before  commu- 
nicated to  you,  it  is  almost  verbal. 
In  the  Diwan  of  Hafiz  it  is  follow- 
ed, as  the  author  promises  in  the 
33d  stanza,  with  another  similar 
poem  of  the  same  length;  and  in 
the  most  correct  of  my  own  three 
copies,  instead  of  the  34-th  and 
35th  stanzas,  the  present  poem  is 
made  to  terminate  with  the  follow- 
ing three  stanzas,  borrowed  from 
that,  which  are  as  follows  ; 
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1.  If  wise,  thou  wilt  come  and  drink  ignorant  transcriber  hid  *'  after- 
wine,  after  taking  one  draught  thon  mayst 
recover  thy  senses ;  for  every  time  the 
minstrel  raises  his  voice  in  chanting,  an 
angel  reveals  an  annunciation  through  the 
medium  of  thy  soul : 

2.  Knock  at  the  gate  of  the  sweepers 
of  the  tavern,  sweep  the  path  of  the  intel- 
ligent wine-dealers ;  perhapi  the  destinies 
may  administer  to  you  the  fervour  of  the 
elect,  and  in  a  state  of  intoxicating  enthu- 
siasm give  thee  deliverance  from  thy  pre- 
sent being: 

"•  3.  By  administering  the  cup  they  may 
bewilder  thy  senses,  by  communicating  a 
Imowledgeof  the  Divine  Unity  the  veil  of 
separation  (from  the  Divinity)  may  drop ; 
like  Hafiz;  who  attained  a  knowledge  of 
the  soul ;  when  he  lost  a  knowledge  of 
himself,  he  came  to  a  knowledge  of  his 
mistress  ! 

Sir  John  Malcolm  in  his  History 
of  Persia,  Mr.  Elphinstone  in  his 
Embassy  to  Cabul,  an4  many  Qf 
our  late  interesting  travellers,  in 
the  East  have  found  it  necessary 
to  descant  on  th$  subject  of  the 
Sufiasm  and  mysticism  of  the  Per* 
sian  poets ;  and  our  English  critics 
deem  it  a  duty  as  regularly  to  rail 
against  it;  but  begging  all  their 
•pardons,  I  scarcely  think,  that  any 
of  them  have  shown  sufficient 
knowledge  to '  qualify  them  to 
speak  rationally  and  intelligibly  on 
the  subject;  and  a  fair  and  dis- 
tinct history  of  it,  like  many  other 
parts  of  eastern  literature,  is  yet 
a  desideratum  with  the  learned  of 
Europe :  and  what  contributes  to 
bewilder  this  subject  are  such  in- 
terpolations, as  the  one  I  have  no- 
ticed in  the  above  poem;  m  many 
of  the  most  valuable  manuscripts 
of  the  Persian  classics,  owing 
seemingly  to  men  of  taste  in  for- 
mer days  having  transcribed  a  co- 
inciding passage  on  the  margin  of 
their  favourite  copy,  which  some 


wards  inserted  in  the  text.  Indeed 
the  incorrectness  of  the  best  Per- 
sian manuscripts  begins  to  be  truly 
deplorable;    and    unless    this  be 
speedily  remedied  by.  printing  in>  ; 
gressions  of  the  best  manuscripts 
without \, version Tar  ,  gpjnment,  fu- 
ture scholars  will  be  at  a.  loss  to 
have  any  Persian  books  to  refer 
to ;    and  oriental    literature  will 
suffer  more  even  during  our  pre- 
sent boasted  enlightened  days,  than  . 
She  Greek  and  Latin  did  during 
the  dark  ages ;  when  fortunately 
the  monks  vrere  alone  occupied  in 
studying  and  copying;  the  ancient 
classics,  as  well  as  the  lathers  of 
the  church  and  their  own  humbler 
homilies.  Pemit  me,  however,,  be- 
fore 1  conclude  to  make  one  idio*- 
rnatical  remark,  that  in  stanza  22 
of  this  poem,  and '  in  the  two  last 
stanzas  of  the   interpolation,'  in 
compliment  to  the  prejudices  of 
your  readers,  I  havs  introduced  the 
destinies  or  fates  as  the  agents  of 
intimating  to  the  Sufi  an  immediate 
knowledge  of  the  Divine  Essence, 
when  in  fact  it  ought  to  be  the 
Deity ;  for  only  in  the  instance  of 
the  Almighty  do  the  Persians  use 
the  plural  verb  with  a  singular  no- 
minative, whereas  they  often  give, 
the  singular  verb  a  plural  sense, 
considering  it  rather  a  connective 
than  a  verb  ;  as  indeed  according 
to  its  Saxon  origin  we  ought  to  do 
in  English,  had  not  our.  philolo- 
gists of  late  absurdly  and  irreyu* 
cably,  I  fear,  put  our  ancient  idiom 
into  the  trammels,  of  Greek,  Latin, 
and  French  Grammar:. 

Thus,  Mr.  Editor,  have  1  com- 
plied with  your  notice  to  corres-  - 
pondents  in  your  Journal  %  of.  last 
Slay,  and  remain,  &c.        % 

Gui*-eniK. 


On  the  following  page  we  republish  from  a  Madras  Paper,  another 
instance  of  a  cure  of  hydrophobia  by  blood  letting  i%  too  great  a  pub* 
licity  can  never  be  given  to  any  probable  remedy  for  such  a  dreadful 
calamity. 
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REPORT  OF  A  CASE  OF  HYDROPHOBIA, 

.   SUCCESSFULLY  TREATED  BY  VENESECTION. 
.         By  A$tiitant-Surgton  G.ibwH,  HM.  69/*  Reg. 


Isabel,  the  wife  of  Serjeant  M*Daniel, 
of  Ms  Majesty**  80th  Regiment,  aged  22, 
wafe  taken-  ili  this  evening  (19th  Septem- 
ber,)* about  five  o'clock,   complaining  of 
heattacne  and  pain    at   the  Scrobiculus 
•Cordis,— about  an  hour  afterwards,'  re- 
fused to  take  her  tea  and  showed  a  degree 
'of  Horror  at  the  sight  of  it :  her  husband 
then  offered  her  some  spirits  and  water 
which  she  also  refused,  and  looted: at  it 
■  with  dread ;  was-  immediately  seized  with 
a  violent  convulsive  fit,  in  consequence  of 
which  I  was  sent  for,  and  found  her  labour* 
ing  under  strong  muscular  spasmodfoaetion 
of.  the  whole  body,  her  countenance  ex- 
pressive of  a  degree  of  furor  I  had  never 
before  witnessed,  her  eyeballs  were  turgid 
and  glistened  with  a  vacant  stare,  attempt- 
ing to  bite,  the  attendants  and  every  thing 
that  came  in .  her  way.    While  she  was  in 
this  state,  some  officious  person  threw,  a 
cup-fcU  of  cold  water  in  her  fece  which 
aggravated  "the  spasms  very  much,  and  in- 
creased my  suspicion  of  the  disease  being 
Hydrophobia.    This  fit  continued  about  an 
hour,  when  she  became  a  Jittle  quiet,  I 
desired  some  water  to  be  offered  her,  at 
which  she  shuddered,   yet  attempted   to 
.swallow  and  succeeded  with  great  difficulty 
in  taking  about  a  table  spoonful,  which 
produced  a  repetition  of  the  spasmodic  fit 
considerably  more  violent  than  the  former, 
and  attended  with  a  most  dreadful  sense  of 
suffocation;    during  this   paroxysm   the 
saliva  collected  in  increased  quantities  and 
was  discharged.    As  the  violence  of  the 
muscular  action  subsided,  she  cried  loudly 
in  a  peculiar  tone  of  voice,  sighed  deeply 
and  applied  her  hand  to  her  breast  expres- 
sive of  severe  pain.   Pulse  one  hundred  and 
twelve  in  a  minute  and  small.  Having  now 
a  thorough  conviction  of  the  real  nature  of 
the  disease,  and  having  predetermined  in 
the  event  of  a'  case  of  hydrophobia  ever 
coming  under  my  charge  to  follow  the  prac- 
tice successfully  adopted  by  Mr.Tymon,  of 
the  22d  Light  Dragoons,  and  afterwards  by 
Dr.  Shoolbredof  Calcutta;  1  opened  a  vein 
in  the  right  arm  which  I  allowed  to-  bleed 
until  the  pulse  at  the  wrist  ceased,  the 
stiongoonnilaivermuseulfti*  actionals©  ceas- 
ed, net  countenance  became  placid  and  the 
turgidky  of  faejr  eyebaBa.  diminished.    For 
ty-eight  ounce*  of  blood  weje~  extracted, 


no  deliquittm  supervened— the  Patient 
being  kept  in  the  horizontal  position ;  the 
blood  was  extracted  from  a  large  orifice, 
but  it  exhibited  no  buffy  coat,  nor  was  it 
cupped.  Pulse  shortly  after  the  bleeding 
ninety-six.  Rec.  Tinct.  Opii  gtt.  L,  Aq. 
Menth.  Pipp.  oz.  1 ;  mix ;  to  be  taken  im- 
mediately. 

IW/j,  10  P.M.— Succeeded  in  swallow- 
ing the  draught  and  shortly  afterwards  at 
her  own  request  had  two  cups  full  of  tea 
which  she  swallowed  with  avidity  and  with- 
out much  difficulty,  has  great  aversion  to 
strangers,  and  in  her  jriacid  intervals  does 
not  recognise  those  she  formerly  knew,  has 
also  great  aversion  to  the  admission  of 
light  into  the  chamber. . 

11  P.M.— 'Hastaken,  with  a  great  effort 
two  cups  full  more  of  tea,  which  brought 
on  a  slight  spasmodic  action  of  the  muscles 
of  the  throat  and  was  succeeded  by  vomi- 
ting. Pulse  eighty.  Adplecet.  Emp :  Mel : 
Vlsicat  ?  cervlce.  Being  now  sensible,  has 
informed  her  husband  that  she  was  bitten 
-by-  a  dog  supposed  to  be  mad,  about'  ten 
weeks  ago  at  St.  Thomas's  Mount.  Ano- 
dyne to  be  repeated. 

20/fl,  e  A.M.—Has  not  had  a  return  of 
the  convulsive  paroxysm  during  the  night, 
drank  water  twice  but  vomited  immediately 
afterwards;  is  now  much  dejected  and 
melancholy,  is  extremely  sensible  to  all 
external  impressions,  sigh*  frequently  and 
appeals  to  the  scrobicolus  cordis  as  the  seat 
of  great  painr  " 

10  A.M.— It  being  necessary  to  raise 
her  in  bed,  Syncope  was  induced  until  she 
was  again  put  in  the  horizontal  position , 
still  expresses  the  greatest  dread  of  water, 
and  can  take  her  drink  only  from  a  tea  pot 
(the  sight  of  it  producing  a  recurrence  of 
the  spasms)  succeeded  at  each  time  by 
vomiting,  &c.  slight  return  of  the  convul- 
sive muscular  action  of  the  throat,  her 
eyes  are  slightly  turgid,  but  her  counte- 
nance is  still  placid.  Pulse  one  hundrqjl 
in  a  minute.  Sumant.  Extract:  OpU 
grs.  II. 

•  7  P.  M,— -Since  my  last  visit  has  had 
occasional  slight  returns  of  the  spasmodic 
fits,  brought  on  by  tiie  least  exciting  cause, 
particularly  byseeing  some  of  her  relations 
and  children :  has  swallowed  tea  in*tlie 
same  manner  and  with  the  same  difficulty 
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at  before,  bat  was  aot.foUowed  by  vo- 
ting. Has  had  rather 'a  severest  since  I 
entered  the  room,  caused  by  seeing  some  ■ 
water  accidentally.  Pulse  seventy*two, 
akin  inoift^  nasjooi  sjnc^yej^ei^^mo^a*- 
tag.  SumafPill:  Calomel,  t  mi..  VJUyj. 
Reptr :  Extract  Opjj  gra>  y,„  ,    ■.,,,>    ? 

21st,— 10  4.  M.  Mr*  S^eddy,  garrjaon 
surgeon,  whose  absent  froja  the  canfonr 
ment  these  two  days,  I  verj  muQb  mgretr 
ted,  visited  the  Patient  with,  me  aft  tj^s 
hour,  an-1  coincided  with  me  iti  opinion. 
with  respect  to  the  nature  of.  the  disease 
and  approved  of  the  plan  of  treatment, 
adopted.  She  has  enjoyed  good  test  during 
the  nitihtt  but  is  still  extremely  Urititbin, 
baa  tbe  greatest  aversion  to  the  J*ighi  of  a 
mirror  and  sliuddej-dl  at  the  \<L*  a/ 
drrii king  water,  the  .-iifibt  of  which  prUr 
dncttl  ;i  recurrence  of  the  spasms.  Pulaa 
one  hundred,  heat  of  surface  insresae^ 
tcupuc  white,  No  alvine  evacuation  since 
sJse  has  ken  taken  111*  Habt  I  Stat.  Enema* 
com.et,  Ca^t ;  Pfl :  Aloe  :  Comu  :  No*  i}„ 

12  A*  BL — llie  Rpasms  liave  been  frn- 
quent  and  severe  since  last  report,  excited : 
by  her  repeated  attempts  to  satiate  her 
thirst ;  in  consultation  with  Mr.  3teddy»  i* 
was  determined  to  repeat  the  bleeding,  1 
accordingly  openedanothee  reinand  wttw 
ted  twenty-four  ounces  of  mood,  Wee 
immediately  after  the  Weeing  ninecy^ix, 
she  became  extremely  weak,  her  eyibaJte 
less  turgid,  and  her  features  altogether 
assumed  a  more  uworabie  expression :  Ins 
retained  the  enema. 

6  P.M.— Has  not  bad  a  return  of  the 
spasms  since  the  last  bleeding.  No  aivine 
evacuation.  Repetant.  Pilula  et  Enema, 
com. 

9  P.  M.— Has  had  a  very  seuere  fit, 
cauteci  by  tlse  admin  ist  ration  of  the  Oyster, 
bat  is  azafn  perfectly  sensible  and  iulm. 
Puke  seventy- two.  Rec.  Extract.Opii.gr. 
ij.  Gum.  Cfcpmtt,  Sci- ;  1  M.  ft.  Bolus  Stat. 
Xumeudug, 

11  P.  M. — No  return  of  tbe  paroxysm, 
is  at  present  in  a  sound  sleep.  Poke  ami 
heat  of  surface  natural. 

22d,  6.  A.  M.—Has  enjoyed  good  rest— 
Delias  drank  freely  out  of  a  tea  cup,  and 
can  look  at  a  mirror  without  experiencing 
any  disagreeable  sensations ;  the  turgidity 
of  her  eyt-s  entirely  gone  and  her  count*  • 
nance  it  calm.  One  copious  evaluation 
tfrom  the  Clyster.  Pulse  and  beat  of  enr- 
faae  natural  quietness  to  be  observed  ami 
all  irritations  removed. 


l^A.JI.-r.aJo.relmm)  ofc-the  spasms, 
although'  she  has 'drank  tea  but  of  a  cup 
twice,  pahr  at  the  scrobitulis  cordis  much 
abaled  1  the  extreme  «ensibility  which  has 
nnu^$ajtoane  thromjjioot>  yetymuch 
e^m«njs£eo>r.the.  having  now  no  dreadful 
aunmbtiis^  .of  her  6*v  asemjofc  to 
qmw***  lbe  «4i»ita«oit  of  light:  has 
even.  iMreairof  water  which  1  brought  to 
bar,  MaajiaVit  wj*  still  djaamgeaJMfr  to 
immerse  her  hand  in  iL 
.  9  P.^L-r^ContUmea  tranquM-HaoaMne 
evaluation  since  the  onm-atio*  of  the 
.Capter^Pnlte.  and  heat  of-  sarmce  con* 
twnqjiaiuji^Rept,  Pil  Alpe,  Comp.  No. 


ij.  ■   .   ,    ,.  •  - 

,dmH«g  the  toft  part  of  the  night,  towards 
Jlgnatea  enjoyed  au*4#ase.  Has  had  her 
frndsnamhjsdia  Wifter  tenajmoriiimi  wJftfc- 
out  .anr  rduetanea;  the.  other  symptoms 
of  ttetUatajehfw*<mttor?  yielded:  lea* 
vina)hen*eiy  mmmdefcUtated, 

fta,  tfrA.  M^Anmndsntnt  neogressive. 

^,^Da>resitinaedin7at4enianee:hayii^ 
the  pleaanre  of  observing  my  Patient  ro- 
coveringher  strong*  teeiMly. 


Rcau*Ks.*->[  think  there  eanno*  «*ist 
a  single  doubt  of  this  being  a  well  marked 
fa****  of  HydropiioMe*  and  that  the 
bam*;  rntoifcfe  tone  attributed  to  the  early 
and  eoftd  use  of  the  lancet,  seems  equally 
danhtleaa.  When  the  subject  of-  ft  was 
apprehend**  of  fastnnt  death,  she  in* 
farmed  her  husband  that'  one  was  bitten 
by  a  dog  ttapponrdto  he  mad,  as  stated  in 
the  report*  communicated  at  my  thirdvisit:: 
I  think  it  proper  however  to  mention  that 
far  reasons  which  1  cannot  dtnmr,  she  now, 
after  her  perfect  Tecoeery  says,  she  dons 
not  neeoJfee*  that  the  dog  hit  her,  but  that 
it  leaned  on  tar,  worried  her  and  tore  the 
bottom  part  of  her  gown.~8hehnd  several 
smaUtoreBOttherlegatthetime;  and  on 
axajaunadon  1  have  discovered  a  scratch 
on  her  left  heel  which  she  cannot  accomtt 
lor:  it iaabghtry  swelled  and  Iniamed.  I 
have  to  regret  the  want  of  profeaslonal 
evidence  from  the  commenccinent  of  tne 
diieant;  ymltmnk  the  concnrriig  opinion 
of  Mr.  Steddy  who  witnessed  every  symp- 
tom of  Hsdrophobia  in  this  cast*  stfonM 
streAnthenen  that  of  a  much  ytotm^er  arid 
lata  enperieoeed  Surgeon. 

Jams*  Gjosom,  idMkt.Shnfl 
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la  1715,  the  Caar,  Peter  I.  sent  Lau- 
rence Lange  (accompanied  by  an  English 
physician)  as  en>oy  to  Kang  hi,  Emperor 
of  China.  They  were  received  with  equal 
attention  as  the  preceding  embassy  from 
Russia  experienced.  After  an  audience  of 
the  Emperor  and  dining  at  thepalace,  they 
received  a  royal  message  to  the  purport 
that  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  China,  and 
first  King  of  the  whole  world,  sends  word 
to  the  Russian  ambassadors,  that  he  knows 
them  to  he  strangers  in  his  empire,  so  re- 
mote from  Europe,  unacquainted  with  the 
customs  and  language  of  the  couutry,  but 
that  they  need  not  be  under  any  concern, . 
because  his  Majesty  wiH  protect  (hem,  not 
like  strangers,  but-  as  his  Own  children  ; 
acd  in  the  true  spirit  of  Chinese  jealousy, 
a  mandarin  was  ordered  to  keep  them 
company,*  and  take  care  they  wanted  for 
nothing;  us  the-  same  time  a  guard  was 
placed'  at  their  door. 

The  ambassador  in  his  journal  sneaking 
of  the  Emperor  Kang- hi,  and  his  attention 
to  tWe  welfare  and  interests  of  his  subjects, 
says,  "  the  merchants  in  particular  who* 
trade  with  the  Russians  receive  frequent 
marks  of  his  bounty,  for  frequently  when  - 
they  are  not  able  to  make  their  payments 
at  the  time  prefixed,  he  advances*  them 
the  money  jout  of  his  own  treasury,  that 
their  creditors  may  not  complain  of  being 
detained.  In  1717,  trade  being  so  dull 
at  Pekin  that  the  Russian  merchants  could 
find  no  rent  for  their  goods,  he  gave  his 
sabjects'leave  to  traffic  with  them  without 
payment  of  the  usual  duties,  .which  occa> 
stoned  in  that  year  a  deficiency  of  20,000 
ounces  of  silver  in  bis  revenue." 

The  governor  of  Western  Tartary,  when 
he  gave  Lange  notice  to  prepare  for  his 
departure,  acquainted  him  that  the  Empe- 
ror had  resolved  to  send  ambassadors  with 
him  to  Russia;  two  Chinese,  and  two 
Tartar  lords  were  accordingly  nominated 
for  the  embassy. 

In  1720,  Mezzabarba  was  sent  as  legate 
from  the  Pope  totbe  Emperor  Kang-hi,  the 
legate  was  received  with  outward  marks 
of  distinction,  and  the  Emperor  cende~ 
seemfingiy  lent  his  assistance  to  make 
peace<ss*oag  the  wrangling  missionaries 
of  (Mfereatofders,  whose  distentions  the 
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Pope  had  tainly  hbpe4  to  reconcile  by  th?s 
mission,  After  a  Short  time,  the  legate 
had  his  audience  of  leave,  Ocani  who 
published  the  Journal  of  this  legation  says, 
M  the  first  of  March  the  legate  had  a  new '. 
and*  last  audience ;  Kang-hi  loaded  him  ' 
with  honors,  gate  him  a  thousand  marks 
of  friendship,  and  astonished  all  his  court 
by  the  affectionate  manner  in  which  he 
dismissed  him,  and  solicited  Jiis  return  to 
China.  He  made  hhn  promise  to  bring ' 
with  hfm  men  of  learning  and  a  godd  phy- ' 
sician,  the  best  geographical  maps,  and 
most  ■  esteemed  new  books  in  Europe, 
chiefly  mathematical ;  also  t)ie  particulars 
relating  to  any  new  discovery  that  might 
be  made  with  respect  to  the  longitude. 
Soon  after  bis  Majesty  called  for  a  spmnet ' 
awl-played  several. Chinese  airs.  Hence 
hetooktweaston  to  observe  to  the  legate 
with  What  familiarity  be  treated  the  Eu- 
ropeans whose  teaming  he  said  he  greatly 
honored;  and  causing  him.  afterwards 
to  ascend  the*throne,' he  there*1  presented 
him  with  a  gold  cup  full  of  wine;  as  in 
the  other  uwHence  he  put  an  end  to  this, 
by  taking  bis  hands  and  pressing  them 
between  his -own  in  the  hk>*.  cordfe* 
manner/'  J 

^heEmperoH(ang^i"died  iu  December 
1722,  and-Ws  successorhy  an  edict  4ete* 
10th  Feb.  1723,  banished  the  missiona- 
rien  to  Canton. 

Of  all  accounts  of  embassies  to  Ghlna 
none  are  deserving  of  more  attention  than 
that  poblished  by  Mr.  John  Bell  who  pro*  > 
ceeded  ta Pekin  with  an  embassy  from  the 
Caar  Peter  m  1719.    M.  Ismayleff  was 
ambassador,  and  M.  Lange  (who  has  at* 
ready  been  mentioned)  was  secretary  to- 
the  embassy;  the  ambassador  had  also  a' 
a  secretary  in  his  train,  which  consisted' 
of  six  gentlemen  of  the  embassy,  a  priest, 
interpreters,   elerks,  a  band  of  music, 
footmen,  valets,  &c.  in  all  about  sixty 
persons  besides*  troop  of  twenty-five  dra- 
goons for  the  escort  from  Tobelski  to  Pe-<< 
kinaudhaek. 

Ob  the  23d  Dee.  they  entered  the  CmV 
nese  territory,  Mr>  Bell  says,  "  this  day . 
weooinmenced  ^pwts  of  the  Emperor©/ 
Chiua>  who  coterenfsfe  all.  ambauadors1* 
their  expenses  from  the  .daw 
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they  enter  his  dominions  till  the  time  they 
quit  them  again."  The  ambassador  &a untie 
entry  into  Pekin  is  detailed  by  our  author } 
he  was  treated  with  great  respect,  but  the 
outer  door  of  the  house  where  he  lodged, 
was  locked  apd  sealed  with  the  Emperor's 
seal.  M.  Is tnayJoflTs  spirited  conduct  how- 
ever removed  this  mortification  as  well*  as 
uiauy  others  to.whjcfc  a  ma»of  tasareso- 
lutjon  would  have  been,  subjected  during 
hjs  residence  at  Pekhv 
.  On  regulating  the  ceremonial  of  audi- 
ence, the  principal  points  insisted  upon  by 
the  ambassador  were,  that  be  might  de- 
liver his  credentials  into  the  Emperor's 
own  hand,  and  be  excused  from  bowing 
thrice  three  times  on  entering  his  Majes- 
ty'* presence ;  these  requisitions  fciwever 
were  deemed  inadmissible.  After  a  ne* 
gpctation  of  sp'me  c]ays,  the  affair  was  ad- 
justed on  the  following Jterma, :  *.'  that  the 
ambassador  should  comply  wjth  the  esta- 
blished customs  of  the  courjt.  of  China,  j 
and  wb^n  the  Emperorseut  a  minister  to 
Russia/,  he  should  hare  Instructions. to 
conform  himself  in  every  respect  to  the, 
ceremonies  in  use  at  that.  ">*?*•" 

Mr.  Bell  in  describing  the  audience 
which,  too*  place  on  the  28th  Nor*  m 
".after, we  had  waited  a  quarter  of  an 
hou*,,  the  Emperor  entered  the  haU  at 
a,  bacs^doqr*.  and  seated  WmaeU  iifpsn 
the  throne;  upon  which  all  the,  com* 
paoy  stood. .  .The;  master  of  the.  o*re- 
monies  now.  desired  the  embassador- 
who  was.  at  <  sense  distance  from  the 
rest,  to  walk  into  the  hall,  and  eonduet* 
ed  him  with  one  hand,  while  he  held  the 
credentials  with  the  other*  Hoping  as- 
cended the  steps,,  the.  letter  was  laid  oo 
a  table  placed  for  thai  purpose,  an  had 
been  previously  agreed ;  ,hut  the  Ensaea*  > 
beckoned  io  the  ambassador,  and  dbtctod 
him  to  approach ;  which  ha  no  sooner 
perceived,  than  he  took  up  the  creden- 
tials* walked  up  to  the  throne,  and  kneel- 
ing* laid  them  before  the  Emperor,  who 
touched  them  with  his  hand*  and  inquir- 
ed  after  his  Czarjsh  majesty'a  health,  He 
then  told  the -ambassador,  tfcat  the  |e*e . 
and  friendship  he  entertained  for  his  m*< 
jeety  were  such,  that  he  bad  even  msa*nt>, 
ed  with  an  established  oustofu  of  the#m- 
pfeeiu  receiving  bi*4ett*r. 

"During  this  part  of  the  eeresaomr 
whkhwas  not  k)ng<|  the  retinue  ceatV 
naed  ate<4mg  wttm*  the  hall!  and  *n 


imagined  the  letter  being  delivered  all  was 
ever. .  But  the  master  of  the  ceremonies 
brought  back  the  ambassador,  and  then 
ordered  all  the-  company  to  kneel,  and 
make  .obeisance  nine  tames  to  the  Empev 
ror.  At  every  third  time  we  stood  up  and 
kneeled- again.  Great  pains  were  taken 
to  avoid  .the  piece  of  homage,  but  with- 
out success* 

"  This  piece  of  formality  being  ended, 
the  master  of  the  ceremonies  conducted 
the  ambassador,  and  the  six  gentlemen  of 
the  retinue,  with  one  interpreter  into  the 
hall.  We  were  seated  on  our  own  cushions 
tipon  the  floor  to  the  right  of  the  throne, 
about  six  yards  distance,  behind  us  sat 
three  missionaries  dressed  in  Chinese  ha- 
bits,  who  constantly  attend  the  court ;  on 
this  occasion  they  served  by  turns  as  in- 
terpreters. 

"  Soon  after  we  were  admitted,  the 
Emperor  called  the  ambassador  to  bim, 
took  him  by  the  hand,  and  talked  very  fa- 
miliarly on  various  subjects.  The  con- 
versation being  ended,  the  Emperor  gave 
the  ambassador,  a  gold  cupfcil  6t  warm 
tarafbttu,  a  sweet  fermented  liquor.  This 
cup  was  brought  about  to  the  gentlemen, 
and  all  of  us  drank  the  Emperor*s  health. . 
An  entertainment  was  afterwards  served 
up,  attended  with  music,  dancing,  and 
other  amusements.  The  Emperor  sent 
frequently  to  the  ambassador,  to  ask  how 
he  liked  it  ;  be  also  inquired  about  seve* 
ml  princes,  and  states  of  Europe,  with 
whose  power  by  land  and  sea,  he  was  not 
unacquainted ;  but  above  all,  he  wonder- 
ed bow  the  king  of  Sweden  could  hold 
out  so  long  against  so  great  a  power  as 
that  of  Russia.  After  this  conversation, 
the  Emperor  informed  the  ambassador, 
that  he  would  soon  send  for  him  again  ; 
but  as  the  n%bt  was  cold,  he  would  de* 
tain  him  no  longer  at  present,  and  imme- 
diately stent  from  his  throne,  and  return-, 
ed  to  his  private  apartments  by  the  same 
passage  he  left  them.  We  also  mounted 
and  repaired  to  our  lodgings  in  the  city, 
so  well  satisfied  with  the  gracious  and 
friendly  reception  of  the  Emperor,  thai 
all  our  former  hardships  were  almost 
forgotten. 

<'  Ob  the  following  day  a  snajsdatisi 
came  and  took  a  list  of  the  presents  sent 
b|  the  Caar  to  the  Emperor,  These  con- 
sisted of  varieue  rfch  fits,  repeating 
waseheasetmdiasaondv  •**  the*eitle 
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tot  Pultowa,  nicely  turned  In  ivory,  done 
by  nis  Czarish  majesty's  own  haud,  and 
sec  in  a  curious  frame.  The  ambassador 
at  the  same  time,  delivered  to  the  man* 
darin,  as  a  present  from  himself  to  the 
Emperor,  several  toys  of  value,  a  fine  ma- 
naged horse,  some  greyhounds  and  large 
buck  hounds. 
"  On  the  2d  Dec.  the  ambassador  had 


Emperor  repeated  his'  assurances  of  the 
great  friendship  he  entertained  for  hii 
Czarish  majesty,  he  expressed  great  re- 
spect ibr  the  personal  merit  of  the  ambas- 
sador. After  which  the  aniM&sador  took 
leave  and  returned  to  his1  lodgings  in  the 
city. 

The  beginning  of  February,  the  affair* 
retorting  to  the  embassy  being  nearly  finisli- 


a  second  audience  of  the  Emperor  at  the     ed,  the  ambassador  began  to  prepare  for* 


same  palace.  On  this  occasion,  the  pre- 
sents were  carried  to  court,  the.  Emperor 
viewed  them  at  a  distance ;  after  which 
they  were  delivered  to  an  officer  appointed 
to  receive  them.  This  audience  was  held 
in  a  private  hall  wkhiu  the  inner  court 
where  only  the  officers  of  the  household, 
and  the  gentlemen  of  the  retinue  were 
present.  We  were  entertained  in  the  same 
manner  as  before.  The  Emperor  convers- 
ed very  familiarly  with  the  ambassador 
on  vatious  subjects,  and  talked  of  peace, 
and  war  in  particular,  in  the  style  of  a 
philosopher.  In  the  evening,  we  return- 
ed to  the  city. 

On  the  5th,  the  ambassador  had  a  third 
audience  of  the  Emperor  in  thepalaos  a* 
Peltin.  As  some,  affairs  relating  to  the, 
two  empires  were  to  be  discussed,  the  se- 
cretary only  attended  the  ambassador. 
After  he  was  introduced,  the  Emptror 
told  him,  he  had  given  orders  to  the  tri* 
buaal  for  western  affairs  to  hear  the  sub- 
ject of  his  commission,  and  then  retired 


his  journey  to  the  westward,  which  was 
to  take  place  as  soon  as  the  extremity  of 
the  cold  was  abated.  J 

**  On  the  10th,  the  Emperor  sent  three 
officers  with  presents  to  his  Czarish  Ma- 
jesty ;  the  chief  of  which  were,  tapestry  for 
two  rooms,  neatly  wroughten  ;  a  rich  silk 
stuff;  a  set  of  small  enamelled  gold  cups  j 
some  japanned  cups  set  with  mother  of 
pearl ;  three  flower  pieces  curiously  em- 
broidered on  taffety  j  two  chests  ,  of 
rockets  prepared  in  the  Chinese  fashion ; 
about  twenty  or  thirty  pieces  of  silk,  In 
most  Of  which  was  interwoven  tlie  dragon 
With  five  cfa#s  ;  a  parcel  of  different  sorts* 
Of  curious  fans  for  ladies;  also,  a  box, 
containing  some '  rolls  of  white  Chi- 
nese paper,  the"  sheets  were  of  a  site* 
mtKh  larger  than  common  ;  besides  seve- 
ral other  toys  scarce  worth  mentioning. 
From-  these  particulars  H  appears,  that 
the  two  mighty  monarchs  were  not  very' 
lavish  in  their  presents  to  each  other,  pre- 
ferring curiosities  to  things  of  real  value: 


to  bis  own  apartments,  leaving  his  minis*  ,  ^  the  ,  lth/  8eteraf  officers  came  from4 


ter  to  transact  the  business  which  wa# 
soon  finished  on  this  occasion ;  and  tfttf 
ambassador  returned  to  his  lodgings. 

« -On  the  40th,  the  ambassador  had 
a  fourth  audience  of  the  Emperor  at  the 
palace  in  the  city.  This  interview  was 
also  private,  and  the  ambassador  was  at- 
tended only  by  lirs  secretary.  •  The  Em* 
peror  repealed  the  assurances  of  Ins  friend- 
ship fot  Iris  Czarish  majesty j  talked  strong-* 
lyon  She  vanity  and  uncertainty  of  aH 
human  afairs,  adding,  that  he  was  now 
an  old  man,  and  by  the  course  of  nature, 
conid  not  <Hve  long,  and  desired  to  die  in 
peace  wkh  God  and  all1  mankind.  At 
taking  leave,  each  of  them  were  presented 
with  a  complete  suit  of  Chinese  clothes; 
made  of  strong  silk,  interwoven  with 
dragon's  claws,  and  lined  with  sable." 

The  ambassador  bad  other  audiences 
erf  the  Emperor,  and  adcowpaated  Ms* 
cm  a  grand  nonting  party,  at  wnkh  She 


court  with  presents  to  the  ambassador^ 
and  every  person  of  the  retinue,  corres* 
ponding  to  their  different  stations  anal 
characters;  and  so  minutely  and  exactly 
was  this  matter  arranged,  that  even  the 
meanest  of  out  servants  was  not  neglect- 
ed. The'  presents  consisting  of  a  com- 
plete Chinese  dress,  some  pieces  ot 
damask  aud  other  stuffs  were,  indeed,  of 
no  great  value.  They  were,  however, 
carried  along  the  streets,  wrapped  in  yel~ 
low  silk,  -with  the  usual  parade  of  things 
belonging  to  the  court ;  a  circumstance, 
which  Is  reckoned  one  of  the  greatest 
honors  that  can  be  conferred  on  a  foreign 
minister/'  On  the  23d,  the  ambassador 
had  his  audience  of  leave ;  and  u  on  the 
26tb,  he  went  to  the  tribunal  for  foreign 
affairs,  and  received  a  letter  front  the 
Emperor  to  his  Czarish  Majesty. ,  On  this 
occasion,  fhto  president  acquainted  nit 
Excellency,  tint  Be  must  consider  this 
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^etter  as  a  singular  mark  of  favour 
to  his  master,  as  their  Emperor*  were 
not  in  use  to  write  letters  of  compliment 
to  any  prince,— or,  indeed,  to  write  let- 
ters of  any  kind,  except  those  which  con- 
tained their  orders  to  their  subjects ;  and 
that  the  Emperor  dispensed  with  so 
material  a  custom,  only  to  testify  his 
respect  for  his  Czariah  Majesty.  The 
original  of  this  letter  was  in  the  Chinese 
language,  and  a  copy  of  it  in  the.  Monga- 
lian.  It  was  folded  np  in  a  long  roll,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  in  China,  and  wrap- 
ped in  apiece  of  yellow  silk,  which  was 
tied  to  a  man's  arm,  and  carried  iu  pro- 
cession before  the  ambassador.  All  per- 
sons on  horseback  whom  we  met  dis- 
mounted, and  tttioA  still  t]II  we  had 
passed  them.  Such  veneration  do  these 
people  pay  to  tvery  thing  belonging  to  the 
Emperor,*1 

On  the  2d  March,  the  ambassador  took 
his  departure  from  Fefcin,  leaving  M. 
Lange,  whom  hi?  Czari&h  Majesty  had 
appointed  to  remain  as  his  agent  at  the 
Chinese  court,  *'  to  treat  of,  and  bring 
to  a  conclusion,  a  regulation  of  commerce, 
and  an  establishment  of  an  easy  corres- 
pondence between  the  two  empires." 
The  Chinese  ministry  strongly  opposed 
hia  residence  at  court,  on  pretence  that 
it  was  contrary  to  the  fundamental  coil* 
stkutiou  of  the  empire  j  yet  the  am- 
bu-aaitor  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  Em- 
peror's consent  to  the  appointment.  At 
this  lime,  there  was  some  infsunder-tand- 
ing  between  the  two  governments  relative 
to  some  Chinese  deserters,  and  the  Em- 
peror stated  to  M,  Ismavloff,  that  he 
expected  he  would  prevail  on  hia  Czarish 
Majesty  to  send  them  back,  hut  in  case 
that  should  not  be  effected  immediately, 
be  would  send  away  the  agents  and 
receive  no  more  caravans  till  he  should  be 
cutirely  satisfied  with  this  article.  But 
the  ambassador,  on  his  return'  home, 
found  the  court  so  busily  employed  about 
the  expedition  to  Persia,  that  he  found 
no  opportunity  of  getting  a  resolution  on 
this  affair. 

.  All  the  flattering  appearance  of  success 
to  the  negotiation  ceased  with  the  depar- 
ture of  the  ambassador.  It  would  be 
tedious  to  detail  the  mortifications  and 
even  insults  which  at  length  exhausted 
the  patience  of  the  Russian  resident ;  the 
Hessian  caravan  arrived*  bet  the  agents 


to  China.  £Sept. 

were  subjected  to  every  inconvenience  and 
extortion:  after  remaining  at  Pekin 
nearly  seventeen  months,  almost  a  prison- 
er in  his  own  house,  M.  Lange  was 
obliged  to  take  his- departure,  and  the 
caravan  which  left  Pekfn  with  him  was 
the  last  admitted  into  that  city.    - 

The  foHfowmg  extract  from  his  journal 
will  shew  how  far  the  Chinese  ministers 
were  averse  to  the  negotiation  m  which 
he  was  engaged,  and  in  some  degree  illus- 
trate the  temper  and  manners1  of  the 
Chinese. 

"  Having  sent  my  interpreter  to  the 
council  to  know  if  they  had  come  to  any 
resolution  In  my  affair;  he  brought  beck 
the  following  answer,  'That  they  had, 
indeed,  found  in  the  registers,  that  the 
council  had  formerly  advanced  money  to 
the  commissary ;  but  that  the  trade  was 
an  object  of  so  little  consequence  with 
them,  that  they  did  not  think  it  merited 
the  council's  being  incommoded  with  pro- 
posals of  that  sort/" 

On  an  application  to  the  Chinese  minis- 
ter respecting  a  memorial  which  he  wished 
to  deliver,  he  received  the  following  an- 
swer through  his  interpreter — "  The  Al« 
legamba  charged  me  to  tell  the  agent  that 
which  he  had  formerly  told  the  ambassa- 
dor, viz.  that  commence  is  looked  upon 
by  us  with  contempt,  and  as  a  very  trifling 
object  j  that  the  agent  himself  was  not 
ignorant  that  we  had  long  refused  to  ad- 
mit the  present  caravan,  and  most  cer- 
tainly should  never  have  consented  to  ita 
admittance  into  China,  if  his  Majesty 
had  not  suffered  himself  to  be  persuaded 
to  it,  at  the  reiterated  instances  of  M. 
Ismayloff."  That  the  Allegamba  bad,  at 
the  same  time,  added  these  words,—- 
"  The  merchants  come  here  to  enrich 
themselves,  not  our  people,  which  is  easy 
to  be  seen,  because  they  pretend  them- 
selves to  fix  the  price  of  their  own  goods* 
that  they  may  sell  them  the  dearer.  For 
these  reasons,  go  tett  the  agent,  that  we 
shall  not  only  refuse  to  receive  the  said 
memorial,  but  that,  in  future,  he  need 
not  give  himself  the  trouble  of  proposing 
any  thing  to  us  that  may  be  relative  to 
commerce,  because  we  will  not  embarrass 
ourselves  hereafter  with  the  merchants  of 
Russia*" 

On  another  occasion,  the  interpreter 
informed  hiev  thai  the  oeeadl  had  rea- 
tlioejelvee  in}  much  Uie*ibU 
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lowing  mttmex-**"  These  fareigBers  came 
here  with  their  common*,  to  encumber 
us  every  moment  with  a  thousand  petty 
affairs,  pretending  that  they  ought  to  be 
favoured,  on  all  occasion!,  no  more  nor 
less  than  if  they  lsjd.au  obligation  on ns, 
and  yet  we  ate  still  to  receive  the  first 
answer  from  them  on  the  subject  of  our 
affiuW*  /  '  . 

Upon  the  resident's  application  tor  a 
free  passage  of  the  caravan  by  the  old 
road  of  Kerlinde,  which  the  old  caravan 
had  been  used  to  take,  his  interpreter  was 
told,  "  That  they  expected  to  bare  been 
freed  from  their  importuning  the  council 
about  their  beggarly  commerce,  after  they 
had  been  told  so  often,  that  the  council 
-would  not  embarrass  themselves  any  more 
about  aftira  that  were  only  beneficial  to 
the  Russians,  aud  that  of  course  tbey 
l*ad  onJiy  to  return  by  the  way  tbey 
came.?      . 

At  M.  JLange's  last  interview  with  the 
Chinese  minister,  lie  represented  the  in- 
suits  and  indignities  to  which  himself, 
the  commissary  of  the  caravan,  and  those 
who  came  to  trade  with  them  had  been 
exposed,  contrary  to  the  faith  of  existing 
treaties,  the  minister's  answer  was  to  the 
followiug  effect:  "  That  jt  being  his 
Majesty's  custom  never  to  make  any  reso- 
lution, without  first  well  weighing .  all 
circumstances,  he  qever  changed  his  mea- 
sures for  any  reason  whatsoever;  and, 
after  what  he  had  declared  positively,  in 
regard  to  the  caravau  aud  my  persou*  he 
had  no  inclination  to  propose  to  him  a 
change  of  sentiment  in  this  regard;  that 
we  had  nothing  to  do.  but  to  makeabegin- 
jng  in  complying  with  our  engagements, 
after  which  they  would  see  what  they  bad 
to  do  with  the  rest,"  M.  Lange  soon 
after  left  China,  and  returned  to  Russia. 

It  appeal*  certain,  that  the  judgement 


of  the  Emperor  Kang  hi,  either  from  jea- 
lousy, at  the  artifices  of  some  secret  ene- 
mies, was  so  altered  with  regard  to  the 
Russia,  trade,  a  short  time  before  his 
dea^h,  that  there  was  no  other  way  of 
adjusting  it,  but  having  recourse  to  arms  ; 
which  was  fully  resolved  upon,  on  the 
part  of  Russia,  when  the  news  of  the 
death  of  the  Chinese  Emperor  arrived 
there,  which  suspended'  the  execution  of 
this  design,  till  they  should  see  clearly 
into  the  designs  of  his  successor.  '  But 
the  death  of  Peter  the  Great  entirely 
broke  those  measures ;  so  that  the  affairs 
between  Russia  are  still,  at  this  time,  on 
the  same  terms  they  were  on  the  de- 
parture of  M.  Lange  from  Pekin,  since 
which  period  no  caravan  has  been  sent 
from  Siberia  to  Pekin,  The.  commerce 
carried  on  between  the  two  countries  of 
late  has  been  conducted  at  Kiiitka,  a  town 
on  the  frontiers,  where  two  magazines 
are  established,  one  Russian,  the  other 
Chinese,  where  all  the  articles  intended 
for  exchange  are  deposited,  and  commis- 
saries are  appointed,  by  both  nations  to 
superintend  the  trade. 

In  1754,  the  Portuguese  sent  an  em- 
bassy to  Pekin ;  it  was  Chiefly  undertaken 
on  religious  motives,  though  commerce 
was  included  in  the  instructions.  It  was 
conducted  chiefly  by  the  priests  at  Macao, 
aud  their  brethren  at  the  court  of  Pekin, 
and  the  ambassador  was  greatly  under 
their  direction.  He  proceeded  to  Pekin 
abput  March,  and  returned  in  November. 
Two  mandarins  of  high  rank,  one  a 
German  Jesuit,  the  other  a  Tartar,  went 
sent  to  escort  him  to  Pekin.  The  Portu- 
guese kept  the  design  of  this  embassy 
secret,  but  stated  that  it  had  been.  graci- 
ously received  at  Pekin. 

(To  be  continued.) 


CHINESE  PLANTS. 
{Continued  from  p0ge  134.) 


a?oo  me  ynn«<— Lychnis  coronata^— This 

is  a  delicate  herbaceous  plant,  common 

,   among  the  ornamental  plants  at  Can  ton, 

Flowers  in  May  and  June. 
Choo  tin&r-Lilwu  concolo?. .    ,    , 
Ta  tow  Joe*  kok.^Tra|*  Wcoiius.— This 
-  i»  distfrfttiahed  from  the  two  other  va- 


rietlea  by  producing  nuts,  of  a  larger  , 
siae. 

Yung  Mney.— Myrica  sp.— A  very  hand- 
some tree  o(  a  middling  size.  The  fruit 
is  well  flavoured,  in  much  estimation  for 
itsbeaoty.  From  its  appearance  itispro- 

.baWya  dtcttsouB  -pianv  to  ascertain 


this  a  specimen  of  the -male  plant 
must  be  procured*   Scarce  at  Canton. 

Sfrek.  Lok.— Aleuritis.— .Large  spreading, 
handsome  tree.  The  kernel' of  toe  tout 
it.  eaten  and  moeh  esteemed.  It  ie 
plentiful  la  some  parts  of  the  province 
of.  Canton. 

Yuu  meen.—Mangifera  pfmtata  cdng.— 
Large  and  lofty  tree,  the  fruit  is  good. 
Scarce  at  Canton. 

Oa  yune  long  yun.— Dimocarpus  Longan. 
—This  tree  is  very  plentiful,  the  fruit 
maeh  esteemed  by  tbe  Chinese,  but  not 
much  relished  by  Europeans. 

Meen  tsow.— Ziziphus,  — This  is  a  low, 
spreading,  very  handsome  tree.  Tbe 
fruit  is  well  flavoured.  Scarce  at  Canton. 

Haoag.  Ie-— IHmvcarpus  Utchi.— Sweet 
.scented  Li-tchi. 

Tsun.  shiug  qui  lok  Lechee.— Oreen  striat  • 
ed  Li-tchi.  Grows  plentifully  at  a 
towu  called  Tsun  sbing. 

Yok  ho  pow  Li  cbee.  Thick  skinned 
Li-tchi. 

Choo  qua. — Cucurbita*  This  fruit  is  edi- 
ble and  is  valued  for  the  property  of 
keeping  a  considerable  time  without 
spoiling. 

Fun  hong  moutan. — Pa'otii a  moutan  ;  flori- 
bus  rubi-19.— This  variety  U  by  far  the 
most  abundant  at  Canton  and  with  lit- 
tle doubt  is  the  same  as  in  the  northern 
produces  whence?  it  is  sent. 

Kes  fa  nioittn». — PceonFa  rauutan ;  floribuB 
rubesceutlhus,— The  flowers  of  this  va- 
riety have  a  larger  proportion  of  white 
tban  those  of  the  preceding,  which  Is  the 
principal  difference.  There  is  likewise 
some  tittle  difference  in  the  foliage  and 
stems. 

Tsoo  mou  tan.-TPceonia  moutan ;  flo; 
purpurescentlbus.— This  is  a  wry  dis- 
tinct and  handsome  variety.  The  whole 
plant  as  well  as  flower  is  much  larger 
than  any  of  the  other  sorts,  tbe  habit 
is  conspicuously  distinct ;  very  scarce, 

Pak  moutan.— Pcebnia  moutan.  Flo.albis. 
— Tliis  sort  differs  very  materially  from 
all  the  others  seen  at  Canton ;  not  only 
in  the  colour  of  the  flowers  but  in  the 
habit  of  the  plant,  being  much  more 
slender  and  delicate.  It  is  the  scarcest 
and  most  highly  esteemed  of  all  tbe  va- 
rieties. 

Note.    The  four  preceding  sorts  or 
varieties  of  Moutan  are  all  that  are 


eemmear?  seen  at  Canton,  whose  diffe- 
rences ate  worthy  of  notice.  There 
are  sometimes  what  may  be  termed 
lessor  varieties,  tbe  flowers  differing  a 
tittle  m  the  shade  of  colour,  dee.  Which 
mostfckeiyls  merely  accidental, 
t  The  Motrtans  are  yearly  sent  to  Can- 
ton in  iarge  quantities  from  the  north, 
generally  arriving  about  tbe  beginning 
of  February.  The  plants'  are  curried 
in  large,  square,  open,  bamboo  or  other 
boxes,  in  which  they  are  'placed  eteae 
together  in  an  uptight  position  without 
any  mould  about  their  roots,  add'  are 
occasionally  sprinkled  with  water  to 
keep  them  fresh.  .  On  reaching  the 
place  of  their,  destination,  they  are 
planted  in  large  pots  to  blow*  whtcb/thty 
do  sooner  or  later,  accoadiag  to--  the 
temperature  of  the  season,  generally 
from  February  to  April.  They  never 
flower  at  Canton  after  the  first  season, 
consequently  after  once  flowering  4ue 
plants  are  either  thrown  away  or  neg- 
lected. A  few  plants  will  sometime* 
survive  the  hot  season,  but  in  such  an 
exhausted  state  as  never  to.  produce 
flowers.  r, 

Yung  sok.  —  Papaver  somniferum.*- All 
annual ;  cultivated  in  pot*  for  ornament 
during  the  spring  months,  flower*  in 
March,  April  and  May. 

Tsam  shoo  or  Foo  Eecn.— Aldia  azede- 
rach. — This  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  useful  timber  trees  produced  in 
this  part  of  China,  The  wood  of  it  is 
more  generally  used  than  any  other  to 
make  household  furniture  and  fine  work 
of  every  kind.  In  the  months  of  April 
and  May  H  produces  a  great  profusion 
of  showy  fragrant  flowers,  resembling 
in  smell  those  of  Syringa  vulgaris,  for 
which  reason  it  is  called  by  Europeans 
China  lilac. 

Sin  Soo  Lou.— Tamarix. — An  ornamen- 
tal shrub  which  grows  to  the  height  of 
ten  or  twelve  feet ;  it  is  by  far  more 
handsome  when  young.  Its  flowers 
are  invariably  peatandrous.  Produces 
fine  spikes  of  flowers  most  part  of  the 
hot  season. 

Fung  me  lan.>— Cymbidium  ensifolium.— 
fhis  has  an  affinity  to  some  of  the 
larger  varieties  of  Epidendrum  ensifo- 
lium, but  Ss  perhaps  sufficiently  diffe- 
rent to  constitute  a  dietisx*  species. 
Flowers  fat  Fehnmrv  and  March. 
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Mok  Si,— Olm  jdiffitrt  s  fratfraute) ;  ior. 
flavesceotibus.— *Tbia  perhaps  Aim 
sufficiently  from  the  common  0.  fta- 
gran*  flor.  aftis*  to  make  a  specific  dls- 
:  tinqtfon*  Jim  leaves  of  tola  are  much 
larger  ao4  not  serrated ;  *  the*  towers  are 
fosatfabJyof  a.  light  yeUow  colon*.  It 
jsnot  plentiful.    Flaweoi  im  the  cttd 

months*  ■     * 

Pak  lam  ^rCawiMHim  ^5me»a— WhiWj; 

.  Calyx 3rnattitas, parvus)  Corotfa 3-pe • 
tala.  Drupa,  nux  &loeuiata,  3-sperma. 
TWsfa  a  large  s^readlngj  rigorous 
growing  tree,  in  habit  has  a  consider- 
able resemblance  to  the  walnut  tree,  it 
is*  deciduous,  and  late  in  the  spring  In 
producing  new  leaves;  It  blossoms  In 
May,  and  ripens  it's  fruit  in  September. 
The  fruit  Is  in  considerable  estimation 
'ainong  the  Chinese;  is  preserved  for  a 
long  tinie  in  different  ways,  in  which 
state  H  considerably  resembles  in  taste 
preserved  olives,  and  is  called  by  Eu- 
ropeans China  olive.  The  esteemed, 
eatable  part  is  the  pulp  surrounding 
the  stone,  which  is  of  a  tough  kind  of 
Substance,  the  kernel  likewise  is  eaten. 
Generally  cultivated  iu  hilty  parts 
where'few1  other  fruits  will  grow.  A 
considerable  quantity  is  found  on  Dane's 
and  French  islands  near  Whampoa. 

On  tarn.  Cann.  pim.  black. — Hexandria? 
This  tree  is  distinguished  from  the 
preceding  principally  by  the  colour 
of  the  fruit ;  this  being  black,  the  other 
a  yeTlowish  white.  The  fruit,  of  this 
is  likewise  considerably  larger.  They 
are  both  cultivated  and  used  in  the 
same  manner. 

Peep  to. — Araygdaius  Persica,  The  flat 
peach.  The  fruit  of  this  fs  in  high  esti- 
mation among  the  Chinese  as  well  as 
Europeans.  It  is  propagated  by  graft- 
ing on  the  common  sorts  of  peaches. 
The  crop  Is  very  precarious,  Ripens 
in  June  and  July. 

Ma  Mut  To. — Amygdalus  Persica.  Oval 
fruited  peach.  This  ne^t  to  the  flat 
peach  is  reckoned  the  most  valuable 
sort  produced  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try. There  are  a  considerable  variety 
of  peaches  cultivated  at  Canton,  but 
"  ail,  without  exception,  aremuch  infe- 
rior to  those  of  Europe. 
Yune  pa  Thuya.    This  tree  is  said  to  *be- 


anme  large  when  hoi  stinteaMjy  art ;  at 
Canton  it  is  only  seen  m  a  stinted  state, 
oeing  one  of  the  most  esteemed  plants 
for  making  distorted  dwarfs.   Thespe- 

-  cbaen  from  which  this  drawing  was 

.  <  takes  was  brought  from  a  considerable 
distance  in  the  country ;  it  is  generally 
propagated  J>y  grafting  on  the  Thnya 
orientalis.  *'•*■! 

Kawsun.— Potamopliillfcsp.  Strong  reed 
or  grass,  growing  to  the  height  of  are, 
six  or  seven  feet.  It  is  cultivated  in 
low  wet  grounds  near  Canton,  in  which 
situations  only  it  thrives*  The  young 
shoots  from  the  roots  which  are  thick 
and  strong,  when  just  breaking  die 
-ground  are  cut  two  or  three  inches  be- 
low the  surface,  boiled  and  eaten,  and 
are  reckoned  a  veyy  delicate  veosmblc. 
Flowers  in  all  seasons.  The  characters 
of  the  flower  nearly  correspond  to  Ge- 
nus Ztzaoia- 

Pak  mok  Haoog.— Rosa  sp.  floribus  albis. 

.  The  plant  which  this  drawing  repre- 
sents differs  front  that  sent  in  last  sea- 
son's colleetion,  No.  116,  in  the  colour 
of  their  flowers,  and  in  having  a  finer 
and  stronger  fragrance.  Flowers  .in 
May  and  June. 

Fnn  kam.— Citrus  anrantium.  This  is 
the  largest  sort  of  orange  produced  in 
this  part  of  China,  it  Is  a  very  scares  and 
much  esteemed  sort.  Ripens  it's  fruit 
in  the  cold  months,  the  same  season  as 
the  other  sorts  of  oranges. 

Ngan  Loey  Pak.— Plumbago  Zeylanieaiio- 
.  ribus  albis.    This  plant  grows  sponta- 
neously in  some  places  near  Canton. 
•  There  is  another  sort  with  red  flowers, 
and  being  more  shewy,  is  commonly 
.  cultivated  in  gardens.    Both  sorts  are 
probably  varieties  of  Plumbago  zetda- 
nica.    Flowers  in  the  spring  months. 
Oong  tong  shoo,— Sterculia  planeaaifoKa. 
This  is  a  very  handsome  deciduous  tree, 
originally  from  the  north,  but  is  now 
plentiful  at  Canton,  where  it  thrives 
well.    Is  much  esteemed  far  making 
dwarfs  of  a  larger  kind.    Flowers  in 
May,   and  ripens  in  October.  '  Hie 
seed  is  edible. 
Poon  peea  leen. — Hydrocharis  foflis  reni- 
ronmibus.   This  plant  grows  spontane- 
ously in  watery  places  near  Canton. 
Flowers  most  part  of  the  year. 
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SS9  Chinese  Plant*. 

Teen  kok  elaey;— Heliotropiom  indicum.   TVwig  ying  fa,— Rosa  sp, 


Lowgnmiog  J»U"»Wvprodaoed  sponta- 
neously in  law  stony  ground  near  Cap- 
ton.    Flowers  in  March  and  April. 

tttek  kok  Ian.r-<3ene?is  orchid,  them.  Cmi- 
Kbus  articulatfs,  ramosis.  This  tjje- 
etes^  grows  wild  upon  rocks  iri  some 

.  prates  Itf  the  vicinity  of  Cafltofu  Flow- 
ers in  July  and  August. ' 

Lb  foo  than  shek  lan>— Dendrobkim  cauli- 
bus  atticulatis,  simplicibus  striatis. 
Tnis  species  grows  wild  at  a  place  cal- 
led Lo-fou-shan,  by  the  sides  of  small 
streams  on  a  kind  of  blue  rock,  as  re- 
presented in  the  drawing.  Flowers  in 
the  hot  months. 

Shan  cba. — A  large  and  handsome  tree, 
which  grows  spontaneously  in  low 
woody  situations  in  some  of  tbe  islands 
near Macao ;  it's  fruit  is  edible,  but  not 
much  esteemed.  Flowers  in  June,  and 
ripens  the  fruit  in  September. 

Yung  Kofc  Lae-^Strophantus.  rA  lew  ex- 
uberant growing  and  straggling  shrub $ 
plentiful  in  a  natural  state  In  rocky 
grounds,  near  Macao;  It  flowers  in 
May  and  June^  and  ripens  the  seed  in 
Septesiber.  •'-   •  -    - 

Xaurus  sp. — Not  a  native  of  this  part  of 
China,  but  has  been  introduced  to  Ma- 
.  cao  from  some  part  of  India.  The 
ttfee  from  whichthirdrawing  was  taken 
is  about  twenty  feet  high,  and  very 
handsome.  Flowers  infuse,  but  has 
not  yet  bee*  observed  to  produce  any 
'fruit or  seed. 

Hatching  Muer— Pruna*  sp.  This  is  a 
slender  erect  bushy  shrub,  much 
esteemed  by  the  Chinese  for  its  delicate 
doable  flowers.  It  grows  generally 
with  a  number  of  erect  stems  from  the 
same  root.  The  angular  position  of 
tbedrawing  is  the  fancy  of  the  painter 
to  represent  the  whole  of  the  specimen 
from  which  he  took  it.  The  corolla  is 
so  full  as  to  exclude  eyery  other  part  of 
the  fructification  except  tlie  calyx, 
which  together  with  the  habit  corres- 
ponds to  the  genus  Prunus,  Flowers 
in  the  spring  months. 

Che  kap  fit.— This  is  a  free  growing  strag- 
gling, shrub,  much  esteemed  for  the 
fine  fragrance  of  its  flowers.  The  parts 
of  fructification,  as  here  represented, 
do  not  agree  with  those  of  LydUfn, 
Flowers  most  part  of  the  summer. 


■  CSsW 
floribus  albis.- 
ThJe  is  a  straggling  plant,  growing  wfld 
m  waste  grounds  near  Canton,  Ac* 
Produces  the  greatest  abundance  of 
flowers  in  April  and*  May,  but  flowers 
oceisWteny  at^'iimes  of  ^  yeah 

Htt&fatt  quf.^-Bos'a,  sp.'floribusrubrfs. 
The  Chinese  ;fcame  lisefefly  signifies 
nbfttnry  rose,  so  called  on  account  of 
its  jjrodudng  flowers  ever*  month,  at 
least  is  occasionalrffound  itrfloweratall 
seasons  of  the  year.  ut-    ' 

Muey  Qui.— Rosa  multiflora;  ff.  rubris, 
fragrantibus.  This  species  or  Variety 
has  tbe  finest  fragrance  of  any  of  the 
roses  cultivated  In  this  part  of  $e 
country,  and  the  only  one  which ;  re- ' 
sembles  in  Smell  the  European  sorts. 
Flowers  in  the  spring  months.    .  ;   ' 

Suey  Voug  Fe.— Rosa  sp.  floribus  rubris. 
Handsome  sort,  nut  without  smell. 
Flowers  late  in  the  spring  and  begin- 
ing  of  summer. 

WongTI  choon.— Rosasp.  floribus  flavek- 
centibus.  ^This "  is  the  most  delicate, 
slow  growing,  and  difficult  to  propa- 
gate of  all  the  roses  cultivated  in  this 
part,  and  accordingly  the  most  scarce 
'  ttnd  valuable.  Flowers  in  different 
seasons  of  the  year,  has  little  or  no 
smell. 

Tsat tsoeMuey.-<-Rosa  sp.  floribus  rubes- 
centibus. .  A  free  growing,  prociunbeut 
species,  throwing  but  shoots  of  a  great 
length.  It  is  generally  trained  on  walls  . 
where  it  makes  a  fine  show  wheja  in 
flower.  Produces  a  great  profusion  of' 
flowers  which  continue  in  succession  a 
long  time.  Beghis  to  flower  late  in.  the 
spring. 

Eea  che  teep.r-Rosa  sp.  floribus  rubris. 
A  handsome  and  valuable  sort,  but 
without' smell.  Flowers  in  the  hot 
months. 

Tsoo  to  Keon. — Azalea  indies,  floribas 
purpurascentibus.  This  variety  is  very 
scarce  at  Canton,  and  is  only  found  in 

.  some  merchants*  gardens,  who  hare  it 

"  sent  from  Nankin.    Flowers  in  Maxell 

'*  and  April. 

Keang  nam  fun  nong  To  keuur^-AxaJea 
Indtca,  floribus  rubescentibus.  tile  is 
likewise .  a  very  scarce  and  valuable 
tort,  sent  from  Nankin  like  tbe  pre* 
ceding.    Flowers  in  the  spring; 

(TokepoMkmi) 
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Ok  Jh»  bank*  of  the  Juma*.  U  a  town 
named  pbimmiWf  ^hejrefcajah .QjlOr; 
adtripaf  reigned,,  a  Brajimapof.  the  name 
of  Kesa*^  resided. ;  This  Brahman  hqd 
a  daughter. ,  called  Madh«mayat|hJ  of  ex- 
ceeding beaiqyr— and  whose.  inarriage 
when  she  had  arrived,  at  years  of  matu- 
rity, H  was  an.  ^oty'eet  .of*  serious  conside- 
ration  t,o  her-  niother,  her  father,  and  Tier 
brother.^ ~ .  :  ,  , '. 

It  happened  that  on  one  occasion  the 
father  beUnj  absent  at  a  public  ceremony, 
and  the  spn  havtog.  gone  into  the  village 
to  his  Guru,  a  young  Brahman  of  pleas- 
ing address  and  appearance  called  at  the 
house^  and  having  gained  the  mothers 
good  opjnion,  received  her  promise  that 
her  daughter  should  become  his  wife— in 
'the,  mean  time  the  father  engaged  hi«r 
daughter  to  the  son  of  one  of  his  brother 
Brahmans,  and  the  son  promised  his  sis- 
ter in  marriage  to  a  friend  and'  fellow 
student — after  a  few  days  absence  each 
returned  home  bringing  with  him  the  hud- 
band  of  his  choice ;  the  mot Ws  favorite 
was  already  at  the  cottage— the  names  of 
the  lovers  were  severally  Trivicrama,  Va- 
mana,  and  Madhusadana :  f**tffey:  were 
alike  in  every  respect;  and  there  was  no. 
thing  to  chuse  between  thenVfn  *ne  arti- 
cles* of  person,  merit,  or  learning :'  the 
Brahman  was  completely  at  a  loss,  and 
whilst  he  hesitated  about  giving  the  pre- 
ference to  either  of  the  suitors'  for  his 
son-in-law,  he  was  deprived  of  his  daugh- 
ter: she  was  bitten  by  a  snake  and  died. 
As  soon  as  the  accident  happened,  the  fa- 
ther, brother,  and  three  suitors,4  collected 
from  far  and   near,    all   those  persons 

*  Abode  of  virtue. 

t  Possessor  of  <(t  good  qualities.    .< 

f  A  uarae  of  the  deity  Krishna. 

$  We  might  translate  thU  perhaps  by  Dal. 
cine*.  , 

I  *  The  father  who  gives  not  fcffe  daughter  hi 
marriage  in  due  season  is  criatioaJ  j »  this  due 
season  is  the  tenth  year,  *  beyond  which  the 
law  censures  the  delay  of  her  marriage*'  Hence 
amongst  the  Hindus  the  common  occurrence  oft 
infant  nuptials :  the  parties  being  formally  be- 
Arothed  from  their,  earliest  years. 

•J  If  a  girt  ha?c  not  a  father  living,  the  care  of 
her  marriage  devolves  sinon  the  nearest  relation, 
and  in  the;  absence  of  any  relative  H»oft,tjie 
rulers  of  the  country. 

•  •  Severally,  names  Of  Vishnu.  Tlie  conqueror 
of  the  three  worlds.  The  dwarf  (avatar)  and  the 
victor  of  the  demon  M adhu. 
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versed  in.  antidotes,  and  skilful  in,  the 
treatment  of  the  bite  of  a  «nake.ft 

When  (  these  people  were  assembled, 
they  all  declared  the  case  to  be  desperates 

whoever,  said  the"  first,  la  bitten  by  a 
snake  on  the  fifth,  sixth,  eighth,  math, 
or  fourteenth  day  of  the  fortnight,  cannot 
'  posaihly  recover.  The  second  paid,  that 
a  bite  on  a  Saturday  or  Wednesday  was 
sure  to  be  fatal.  The  third  observed, 
that  no  hope  co aid  be  entertained  of  lift; 
If  the  bite  was  inflicted  whilst  the  moon 
was  in  such  and  such  a  mansion,  The 
fourth  stated,  that  there  was  no  remedy 
for  a  bite  on  the  organs  of  sense,  on  the 
lip,  temple,  throat,  hip  or  navel.  The 
fifth  concluded,  Brahma  himself  couNl 
not  bring  yonr  daughter  to  life  sitrntn  :  \y^ 
alas!  are  *  fellows  of  no  reckoning/ do 
therefore  what  is  requisite yourse If,  allow 
us  to  tkke  our  leaves'* ?. 

ft  To.inetta  (en  Me^ecine).  J\  faut  flue  j$  me 
trouve  a  une  arande  consultation  qpt  doit  se  faire 
pour  itri  honime  <|oi  mourut  iter.'      ' 

Asgar.    Pour  un  homme qui  moui^feser. ~ 

>T°»V  ..Oul,  pourayiser  etvoir  ce  qtfil  auroit 
fallutui  faircpoui'legueriT.— Afoliere,        ' 

n  the  anafte-doctors  art  here  raHted  with  no 
contemptible  s'atinr.  An*  toe- manner  in  which 
they  are  mentioned,  shews  Ahat  %tl*.  weight  is 
attached  by  sensible  persons  to  their  pretended 
skill ';  aniohgtt  the  vulgar,  however^  the  power 
cl  charms  in  these  cases  f«*t ten  aobil)?  affirmed 
and  devyttUy  beUeved..  In.  W^«,  account,  of 
the  Hindus,  the  following,  stojy  arising  from 
this  circumstance  is  not  uninteresting.  A  young 
man*  the  sin  of  .a-  rich  Hindoo,  was  sbjepiug 
on  a  bedsteads  with  bu»  .wife,  whose  h*j*  fcimg 
down  to  the  grpund.  In,  ttije  night,  a  snake 
amended  frdm  tfte"  ground  'by  means  of  Che 
Roman's  hair,  and  bit  her  husband.  Waking 
fcote  his  sleep,  he  acquaint*!  his:wUer,  ^nat.he 
had  been  bitten  by  something.  As  ^.  usual 
among  the  Bengaleae,  (by  whatever  thing  they 
may  be  bitten}*  an  ojha*  viz.  a  person  skilled 
in  inebnatments,  was,c»Ued»  He.  tried,  jdl.his 
skill  in,  vain.  The  person  died.  After  h\&  death 
the  parents  aid  not  burn  the  body,  but  made  a 
float  of  plantain  trees,  arfd  fastening  the  dead 
body  upon  It,  let  h  swim  down  ibe  stisam, 
in  hopes  that  some  on  e^who^Jby  readinjman.* 
tras,  could  raise  from  tlie  dead  those  who  had 
been  bitten  by  snakes,  might  see  the  corps*, 
and  bring  it  to  life.  The  dead  body  of  the  young 
man  had  floated  down  th£  stream  a  day  or.  two, 
when  a  young  woman,  who  had*  come  down  to 
the  riverside  with  otlier  women  to  fetch  wattr, 
saw  the  body,  and,  knowing  that  tlie  person 
had; been  bitten  by  a  snake,  she  had  the  body 
brought  to  the  side,  assuring  the  other  women 
thtt'she  could  raise  it  from  the  ttcad.  After  it 
was  brought  to  the  side,  she  began  the  ceremony 
by  repeating  mantras,  scattering  kouris,  &c. 
One  of  the  kouris  fell  iulo  the  hole  of  a  snake 
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The  ca$e  being  helpless,  the  Brahman 
took  up  his  daughter's  corpse  aft*  carried 
St  to  the  ground  to  be  bnrnt.  He  was 
followed  by  the  brother  and  the  three 
brer*;  when  the  ceremony  Was  over, 
.oat-  of  them  collected  carefully  all  the 
bones,  and  making  them  up  into  a  packet, 
carried  them  always  with  him  as  he  wan- 
dered over  hill  and  dale,  through  desert 
'  and  forest,  as  a  fakir.  The  second  raked 
together  the  ashes,  and  preserving  them 
as  a  melancholy  memento  of  his  mis- 
tress, took  up  his  abode  in  a  wretched 
house  near  the  spot ;  the  third  tied  his 
wallet  round  his  neck,  and  set  off  to 
lead  the  life  of  a  wandering  mendicant  in 
honour  of  his -lore.* 

In  the  course  of  his  peregrination,  he 
stopped  one  day  at  the  house  of  a  Brah- 
man, who  offered  him  repose  and  food  :+ 
having  washed  bis  feet  and  seated  him- 
self on  a  chair,  he  waited  till  the  victuals 
were  prepared— the  Brahman's  wife  now 
came  to  distribute  the  meal;  psvt  only 
had  been  doled  out,  when  her  little  boy 
laid  hold  of  his  mother's  garment  and 
began  to  cry,  she  tried  to  silence  and  get 
qait  of  him,  but  in  vain,  he  only  held 
the  foster  and  roared  the  louder ;  she  at 
last  became  quite  furious  and  shaking  him 
'off  roughly,  threw  him  into  the  blazing 


happened,  indeed,  to  be  the  hole  in 
Which  was  the  very  snake  that  had  bitten  the 
yoong  man.  The  kouri,  in  short,  fell  oh  tbe 
heati  of  the  snake,  which,  In  consequence^ 
ascending  to  the  surface  of  tbe  earth,  began  to 
Creep  round  the  dead  body,  but  did  not  draw? 
■eat  it.  The  inctuntress  was  aware  that  the 
body  was  not  In  the  position  that  it  had  been 
when  bitten,  and  therefore  she  laid  it  on  a 
bedstead  which  happened  to  be  there,  baring 
belonged  to  some  person  whose  body  had  been 
burnt.  Still  the  snake  circumambulated  the 
dead  body,  but  did  not  go  to  it.  They  used 
otter  contrivances  to  entice  it  to  the  body, 
but  in  vain.  It  was  at  length  conjectured  that 
tbis  young  man's  wife  was  on  the  bed  with  him 
at  the  time  he  was  bitten;  tbe  inchantress  then 
went  aud  laid  herself  down  by  tbe  dead  body, 
but  still  the  snake  did  not  go  near  the  body* 
the  at  fast  spread  her  hair  open,  and  the  snake. 
Immediately  ascended  by  her  flowing  hair1} 
went  to  the  wound,  arid  sucked  out  tbe  poison* 
when  the  young  man  arose,  accompanied  the 
tnckaniress  home,  aud,  after  staying  at  foet 
home  two  or  three  days,  returned  to  hit  family* 
*  'And art  thou  dead,  thou  much  loved  yonth  1 

*  Then  farewell  home,  for  evermore, 

•  ApHgVrm  I  wlllbe.*  " 

t  Hospitality  is  one  of  the  great  unties  of 
the  ttlnilu  faith.  Persons  of  any  property  have 
A  portion  of  their  houses  set  apart  for  tbe  putv 
po»e  of  entertaining  all  who  come,  the  visit  of 
a  Brahman  is  considered  as  entitled  to  particular 
attention. 


hearth,}  wn^re  he  was- quietly  burnt  to 
ashes.  f 

The  Brahman  Immediately  desisted 
from  his  meal  and  roser-the  master  of 
the  house  called  out  to  him  to  -finish  eat-, 
ing  5  he  refused,  saymg,  he  never  could 
think  of  taking  food  in  a  home,  where* 
sweh  diabolical  deeds  were  practl*edr- 
qpon  this  his  host  got  up,  and  taking  a 
book,  which  treated  of  resuscitation^! 
repeated  from  it  several  incantations  {ill 
the  boy  was  restored  to  life  -.—when  the 
Brahman  observed  this  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstance, he  began  to  reflect  $ — '  oh, 
that  I  had  such  a  book,  I  should  not 
much  Iqnger  lament  my  mistress;'  s>e 
kept  his  thoughts  to  himself,  however* 
and  finished  his  meal. 

When  night  arrived  and  all  parties  had 
retired  to  rest,  the  Brahman  who  remain- 
ed there,  rose  quietly  and  proceeding  to 
the  spot  where  the  book  was  kept,  pos- 
sessed himself  of  it,  and  made  bis  escape 
unperceivedH ;  arrived  in  a  few  days  at 
the  place  where  his  mistress  had  been 
given  to  the  flames,  be  summoned  his 
two  competitors,  related  to  them  his  dis- 
covery, and  desiring  them  to  bring  the 
bones  and  asfres,  he  produced  the  book, 
when  repeating  fron>  it  the  proper  tuaav 
tras,  the  Brahman's  daughter  stood  before 
them  in  all  her  former  elegance  andbeaur 
tjrj  th.elove.pf  tije  three  was  as  ardent 
as  ever,  and  blinded  by  their  passion*, 
they  began  to  quarrel  amongst  them- 
selves for  the  possessions  of  tjieir  cona- 
mon  mistress. 

jHere  the  Beital  paused,  aud  asked  the 
Raja,  whose  wife  this  lady  became?-,, 
Vicrama  replied,  the  wife  of  him  wbe> 

t  No  very  amiable  specimen  of  maternal  ten- 
derness—(n  general,  however,  Hindu  Mothers  sit 
not  opeh  to  any  charge  of  deficient  affection  j 
distress  or  superstition  may  occasionally  stifle 
the  emotions  of  the  heart,  but  they  are  usually 
very  sensitive  so  the  natural  feelings  of  a  mo- 
ther. 

f,  Tanlras  for  this  purpose  are  strpposcd  to  be 
ndtnufrequent  j  drags  also  producing  tbe  same 
effect  atcrtkided  to  m  ffihtfu  works.  The  pro. 
perfcaewllca*io«  of  such  remedies  Is  conceived  c* 
be  Jeet  » in  these  degenerate  «ays.»    ' 

|  We  cannot  aay  much  for  the  fcortttty  of 
••or  Bmhmani  the  doctrine,  however,  that  the 
end  sanctifies  ihe  meirts,  which  BeUham  hold* 
as  politically  good,  has  rather  too  many  adfV 
cotes  amongst  the  people  Of  tbe  Bast. 
.  f  Ardent  tor  conquest  and  a  wire. 

All  •  three  •  tnbar  the  gates  of  strife. 
Moppner*s  versification  of  the  story  of  the  ■Seven' 
Lovers,  from  the  Tbotlnama,  or  "tales  of  a  Pdr- 
m-«mr«  sevrn*  to  bt  tome  conncajon  between ' 
these  stetfes* 
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collected  and  preserYeo*  tfoe  ashes ;  far  be 
who  collected  the  bones,  performing  the 
oflceof  a  son,  became  as  a  son,*  and  be 
Who  gave  ber  new  life,  might  be  said  to 
be  her  fether,  consequently  the  only  4>ne 
sheeonld  with  propriety  marry,  was  he, 
who  preserved  the  ashes  aid  built  his 
house  m»r  the  funeral  ground  .f  <Tbe 
Denton  immediately  flew  back  to  the 
tnje,  and  the  trouble  of  the  Rajawasroe- 
cessjua'Jy  to  recommence  4  when  the 
Demo*  was  again  secured,  he  related  to 
Vrcrjnaa  the  following  tale. 

'      THIRD  STORY.  J 

Raja  Rfjpen,  who  ruled  over  the  city  of 
Burdwan,  was  one  day  sitting  in  an 
•apartment,  adjoining  to  the  entrance  of 
his  palace,  when  be  heard  the  voice  of  a 
stranger  at  the  gate:  he  called  out, 
♦Who  is  at  the  door,  and  what  noise 
is  there  ?*  *  Your  Majesty  has  asked  a 
pertinent  question/  replied  the  door- 
keeper, J  <  for  many  are  they  that  haunt 
the  threshold  of  the  rich,  and  many  are, 
their  words :  the  noise  is  the  noise  of  such 
people/    The  Raja  was  silenced. 

In  the  menu  time  came  a  traveller,!!  a 


*  Tne  fragments  of  the  bones  &c.  remaining 
after  the  extinction  of  the  funeral,  lire  are  to  be 
edHcctcd  carefully  by  the  nearest  offcitJ,  pound* 
ed,  wrapped  in  cloth,  placed  in  a  new^  earthen 
vessel,  closed  and  committed  to  any  holy 
stream,  if  at  band —if  not,  they  ma}'  be  buried 
under  the  root  of  a  tree.  >      '  < 

t  This,  decision  may  remind  the  wder  of 
some  of  Sane  ho  Panza's  ingenious  determina- 
tions, If  we  may  presume  to  consider  the  his- 
torkal  Maha  Raja  Vicranaditya  as- a  sort  of 
Governor  of  Barataria. 

X  This  story  is  tol4  In  the  fbtirth  section  0/  ibe 
Hitopadcsa  with  more  conciseness  and  better 
taste. 

f  The  Doorkeeper  in  Sanscrit  or  fthidu  litera- 
ture is  not  the  man  *  in  a  large  coat  who  pops 
his  head  out  of  a  leathern  nib,*  but  a  person  of 
no  slender  consequence  j  he  seems  to  combine  the 
doties  of  porter,  usher,  and  chamberlain. 
"  I  The  present  race  of  ttajaputs,  although  they 
occupy  the  place  of  the  original  military  or  gcbat- 
rivacast  of.  Hindus,  arerby.  no  weans  identified 
with  that  .class— they  form  in  fact  one  or  the 
mined  tribes,  the  Ant  of  which  b  infinitely  even 
inferior  to  the  Sudra  or  service  tribe  of  pore,  no* 
contaminated  origin.  The  term  Baja  putra,  or 
Son  of  a  King,  is  applicable  to  the  original  Kshau 
triya,  .as  the  functions  of  royalty  were  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  military  tribe  alone— the  deriva- 
thm  Bajaput  is  now  applied  to  a  class  of  Hindus 
whose  Uncage  it  might  be  rather  difficult  to  trace, . 
They  are  soldiers  however  from  birth*  aad.parij- 
eulerly  inhsbit  the  central  parts  of  Hindustan- 
according  to  a  Tantra  worjt,  the  Budra  Yataahv 
the  origin  of  the  Baja  poire*  is  from  the  Vaisya, 
(theprimary  mercantile  Hindus)  on  the  daughter, 
of  an  Aabashtha,  (the  medical  Hindn  of  mjned 
blood,»>-*gaiu-«  thousands  of  others  sprung 


Rafrapot;  from  the  South,  named  Birber, 
who  appeared  at  the  ttoesnohi.  of  tiie 
Raja,  Jn  the  hope  of  obtaining  eetrirp. 
The  doorkeeper  having   ascertained  his 
htiswess,  represented  iMo4t*  Raja,*^  and 
hy  his  master'*  orders  introduoed  him  to 
the  presence.    The  Raja  asked  him  what 
daUyhire  he  expected;  the  Rgabut  ns 
pHed,  ':  a' thousand  tolas^  of  gold.'    The 
Raja-asked  what  people  fat*  had  Witbbim, 
The  Rajapm.aoswefed,  « the  first  Is  my 
wife,  the  second  my  .see,  the  third  my 
daughter,  the    fourth    myself,   and    a 
fifth  there  is  none'^the  (joortlere  turned 
their  heads  aside  to  conceal  the  langbter* 
and  the  Raja  began  to  consider,  wibtrt 
reason  tliere  could  be  for  him  to  bestow 
upon  a  retainer  so  magnificent  a  stipends- 
again  he  considered  that  .liberality  was. 
always  .productive  of  good  fruit,  and -ne- 
cordiugly  issued  an  order  to  bis  treasurers 
to  pay  the  Rajaput  the  datfy  stipen4.,of  a 
thousand  tolas  of  gold.  ^    r 

The  bajaput  having  received  Iris  tost 
day's  portion,  went  home  and  (Hridetftfte ' 
£om  into  two  parts  :**  one.  part  hegoveto 
the  Brahmans,  the  other  he  divided-agam 
into  parts,  one  of  which  he  distrifoitod 
amongst  theft  Atits,  Vairagis,  Vaish- 

frnm  the  foreheads  of  cows  kept  to  supply  obJa- 
tions.»    A,.  R.  5.  57. 

«f  The  proper  weight  of  a  Tola  is  .not  rexy  cleats 
ly  established.    Mr.  Colebropke  says,  thatal*™* 
tola  should  weigh  105  troy  grains-there  is  also  a  , 
tola  of  £io  grains,  and  tlie   computation^  \$>\ 
masfaas  to  a  tola,  each  masha  weighing  aretticas,. , 
each  rettica  weighing  2lSr  grains,  will  make  2^- ; 
x5=  10$  x  18^175  grains— a  thousand  tolas  of'. 
105  grains  only  will  give  a  hand*ome  allowance., 
being  equal  to  about  900  gu  ineas, 

•»  Liberality  in  giving  is  a  virtue  strenuously  fs> 
commended  in  all  the  Sastras,  but  it  is  esprchrUy 
to  be  exercised  towards  the  Brahmanical  frnterniV 
ty;  hear  Menu.  « A  gift  to  one  not  a  Brahman.' 
produces  fruit  of  a  middle  standard,  to  one  who' 
calls  himself  a  Brahman,  double,  to  a  well  read 
Brahman,  a  hundred  thousand  fold,  to  oac  who 
has  read  all  the  Ve*das,  infinite/ 

ft  These  are  various  religious  characters  who' 
wander  about  without  any  fixed  residence  or 
means  of  subsistence—individually  they  form  no, 
part  of  the  Hindu  system,  but  they  and  a  tbon^ 
sand  others  have  grown  out  of  the  doctrine,  that, 
recommends  a  detachment  from  worldly  affect 
tions  as  the  final  object  of  life,  and  nearest  step 
ta  Dearitudjv— At!lt  probably  comes  from  the  San-, 
scrit  3f  frf  |8|  AUt'hi» a  ««««•  *  *acrcsUbn. 

racter  in  a  religion  which  snakes  hospitality  to 
strangers  a  sacred  duty. 

The  Vairagi  is  a  wandering  mendicant,  who,.** 
his  name  implies,  is  perfectly  exempt  from  all 
human  passions. 

The  Vaislinava  is  the  especial  votary  of  the 
God  Vishnu  j  and  the  Saniyasi,  which  is  a  gene, 
ric  term  originally  for  the  Anchorite  or  AsceticI 
U  now  especially  applied  to  OMpartlcnia^set^ 
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upas  and  Sanuyasis,  and* with  the  re-  was  an  incontrovertible  testimony  of  their 
maindet  fearing  fed  all  the  poor  acople  he 
could  find;  he  maintained  hir  family  and 
himself.     ■ 

>ln  thia  maimer  passed-  the  day*— *t 
nfeftt  taking  his  scyinitar  and  shield,  he 

•  kept  watch  near:  the  royal  chamber,  and 
still  as  the  Raja  when  disturbed  in  his 
sleep,  cried  but,  '  Who  waita?'  he  an- 
swered,    *  Birber   waits  —  what  eom- 
inands  ?'  and  receiving  his  Majesty's  or- 
ders, executed  them  with  alacrity— thus 
was  be  attentive  during  the  night » "but 
whether  eating,  drinking,  sleeping,  'lying, 
moving  or  walking,  his  thoughts  through- 
out the  eight  watches  were  Constantly  en- 
grossed by  his  lord— for  as  what  is  sold,  is 
sold,  so  in  any  engagement  of  service  a 
person  having  disposed  of  himself  be- 
comes  wholly  the  property  of  another; 
mnd  what  is  the  existence  of  a*  slave  ?— it 
is  said  that  however   acutey   wise;  or 
learned  a  servant  may  be,  he  should  be  as 
*dumb  man  in  the  presence  of  his  master : 
except  in  the  absence  of  his  lord,  he  is  ab- 
sent from  all  enjoyment— hence  have  the 
pages  said,  that  the  duties  of  a  servant  are 
snore  arduous  even*  than  those  of  an  Asce- 
tic*   Tq  return  however  to  the  story  i  -«• 

One  night  the  voice  of  a  woman  weep- 
ing was  beard  fey  the  Raja,  proceeding  ap- 

*  "patently  from  the  burial  grouni^of  the 

pity.    He  called  to  his  servants,  and  upon 


'Birber  proceeded  in  search  of  the  wo- 
man, whose  grief*  was-so  vociferous,  and 
the.  Raja  desirous  of  witnessing  his  reso- 
lution, rose,  pot  on  dark  coloured  gar- 
ments, and  followed  him  uuperceived. 
When  he  reached  the  cemetery  ,»  he  saw  a 
female  of  exceeding  beauty,  clad  in  gor- 
geous  apparel,*  who   was   beating  her 
cheeks  and  weeping  violently  &  she  exhi- 
bited every  mark  of  extreme  grief— now 
springing  up— now  runmng^nowdanciag, 
and  now  dashing  herself  on  the  ground. 
Birber  approaching  her,   enquired   the 
cause  of  her  distress ;  who  she  was,  nnd 
what  calamity  had  befallen  her.  «*  I  am,* 
exclaimed  slie,f  '  the  tutelary  Genius  of 
the  king :  the  actions  of  a  J  Sudra  are 
familiar  to  the  mansions   of  royalty, 
whence  misfortune  will  find  admission  ' 
there,  and  expel  me  from  the  palace.    In 
one  month  from  this  time,  the  Raja  will 
encounter  severe  affliction,  and  will  pe- 
rish :  from  this  cause  proceeds  my  grief. 
I  have  long  enjoyed  uninterrupted  happi- 
ness, and  shall  soon  be  torn  from  it  for 
ever$.'    Birber  said  to  her— '  Is  there  no 
remedy  ?  are  there  no  means  of  prolong- 
ing the  life  and  prosperity  of  the  Raja?' 
'  One  yojun(l  eastward,'  she  replied, '  is . 
a  temple  of  Durgaf ;  if  you  will  repair 
'thither,  and  having  cut  off  the  head  of 


'  receiving  the  customary  repiv  from  Birber;'1  your  son,  offer  it  in  sacrifice  to  the  God 

•f  *  Inmhere,  what  would  my  lord?'  The' 
rjrince  desired  him  to  repair  to  the  spot 
whence  the  weeping  seemed  to  come,  and 
ascertain  the  ca\ise.  When  be  had  de- 
parted, the  Raja  reflected  that  the  best 
test  of  a  good  servant,  was  employing  hhn 
at  all  seasons,  fit  or  unfit ;  and  that  thus, 
friends  and  brothers,  and  even  wives 
should  be  proved,  as  a  cheerful  compli- 
ance, on  all  occasions,  with  every  desire, 


who  go  almost  naked,  and  usually  in,  troops. 
These  have  all  distinct  marks  either  on  their  bo- 
diet  or  in  their  dress.  The  doctrines  for  the 
greater  part  are  contrary  to  the  popular  creed, 
and  may  be  considered  as  forming  so  many  various 
steps  between  it  and  pure  Deism.  India  swarms, 
with  these  characters  j  and  it  may  excite  a  little 
surprise,  that  even  their  names  are  hitherto,  little 
know*. 

•  Although  we  cannot  call  this— 
-     The  constant  service  of  the  antique  world  j 
When  Service  sweep  for  duty  not  for  meed, 
yet  is  it  something  better  than  the  fashion  of 


dees*  the  fortune  of  the  king  shall  remain- 
unprejudiced,  and  his  life  be  extended 
through  a  prosperous  period  of  a  hundred 
years.' •• 

Upon  hearing  the  reply,  Birber  imme- 
diately went  home,  whither  he  was  fol* 
lowed  by  the  king.    Birber  awoke  his 

t  Or  rather  tho  fortune  of  the  King.  In  this  ' 
case,  however,  the  character  seems  to  correspond 
less  with  the  Goddess  Fortune,  than  the  *  Genius, 
or  that  sort  of  divinity  which  constantly  attend* 
ed  each  single  person  through  tho  whole  course  of 
his  life.* 

Genius  natsio  comes  oai  tempera*  aatrunt 
Natures  deus  humane,  florm* 

t  The  servile  tribe— the  slave  of  the  three  other 


Where  none  will  sweat  but  for  promotion, 
And  having  that  do  choke  their  service  up 
Sven  with  tne  having.  * 

4*  You  Ukt  a. 


§  This  further  corresponds  with  the  propertlto  • 
of  the  Roman  Genius,  whose  being  lasted  otdy  ' 
with  the  life  of  the  person  to  whom  he  was  at- 
attached. 

|  A  yojana  (or  jojan  in  the  Dialects  is)  a  i 
of  about  nine  miles,  (other  authorities  1 
eight  miles  B.) 

«J  A  name  of  the  sanguinary  wife  of  hive,  tb% 
Goddess  par  excellence. 

•*  Human  sacrifices,  or  those  of  animals  hang; 
peculiarly  acceptable  to  this  Goddess  j  site  is  tows: 
obliged  to  content  herself  witb  a  few  seat* . 
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head§ ;  the  girl  observing  her  brother's 
death,  watched  up  a  sacrificial  knife.  and 
stabbed  heneif,  the  spouse  of  Birber  has- 
tily followed  her  children  by  throwing 
herself  upon  her  husband's. sword;  de- 
prived thus  of  wife  and  children,  Bitter 
despised  all  future  life  as  stale  and  unpro- 
fitable, and  with  a  desperate  blow  of  his 
sabre*  divided  his  own  head  from  his 
bodyn. 

Upon  beholding  this  melancholy  spec- 
tacle, the  Raja  was  struck  to  vthe  sonl, 
lamenting  that  he  should  have  been  she 
cause,  and  considering  himself  as  unwor- 
thy of  a  rule  which  only  yielded  destruc- 
tion to  his  subjects,  he  determined  to  de- 
stroy himself,  he  raised  his. arm  to  plunge 
the  poinard  into  hi6  heart,,  when  his  hand 
was  arrested,  and  tae^f  Goddess:  herself 
suddenly  appearing,  thus,  addressed  .him : 
'1  am  contented,  with  thee,  my  son*  •de- 
mand a  blessing,  it  shall  be  conferred  upon 
thee**/  The Haja replied,  'oh !  Goddess, 
if  1  have  found  nwour  in  thy  sighs,. restore 
these  lifeless  corses  to-  existence/  -  The 
Goddess  smiled  assent,  and  man  instant  • 
bringing  the  beverage  of  immorteUtytt 
from  Pataln,  she  brought  them  back  to  - 
life.    They  then  departed  together  from 
the  temple,  and  the  Raja  made  Birber  the  . 
partner  of  his  reign,  ... 

The  Spirit  then  addressed  Vicrama, . 
'  long  life  to  such  servants  as  Birber,  and 
such  masters  as  the  Raja,— but  of  the  five 
parties,  which  do  you  think  the  most  me- 
ritorious ?»  '  The  Raja,'  replied  Vicrama, 
*  for  it  is  the  duty  of  a  servant  to  sacrifice 
his  life  for  his  lord,  but  it  is  more  than 
mere  duty  for  a  sovereign  to  abandon  his 
station,  and  put  himself  upon  a  level  with 
a  subject/     (To  be  continued,)  . 


wife  and  told  her  what  had  happened  ;  she 
-roused  the  son  and  said,  *  my  child,  your 
head  is  demanded  as  a  sacrifice  for  the 
safety  of  our  king  and  prosperity  of  bis 
reign ;'  the  boy  replied,  *  your  orders  and 
the  need  of  the  king  would  be  enough, 
but  that  my  body  should  be  required  by  a 
deity,  is  the  highest  happiness  the  world 
can  afford* ;  fulfil  the  will  of  the  Supreme 
without  a  moment's  delay.' 
.• '  It  ifsaid  that  a  dutiful  son,  a  healthy 
body,  lucrative  knowledge,  a  true  friend, 
and  mi  obedient  wife,  are  the  five  ingre- 
dients of  unmixed  felicity,  and  that  an 
unmanageable  servant,  a.  niggardly  mas^ 
ttr,  a  feu*  friend*  and  a.  refractory  wife, 
are  the  four  sources  of  unallayed  vexation : 
since  then/  said  Birber  to  his  wife,  '  you . 
are  resigned  to  part  with  your  child,  I.  will 
take  hire  henee^ and  sacrifice  him  lor  the 
good  of  the  king.'    She  answered:  <•  What 
is  son,  daughter,  brother,  friend,  father, 
or,  mother  to  me :  you  are  my  all ;+  and 
the  scriptures  have  written,  a  woman  is 
purified  neither  by  alms-giving  nor  absti- 
Jience~*be  her  husband  lame  or  blind,  or 
deaf    or    dumb,    blear-eyed,    one-eyed, 
crooked,  or  leprous,  let  her  diligently  do . 
him  service :  be  she  in  every  other  respect- 
as  virtuous  as  she  will,  if  she  fail  in  duty 
to  her  wedded  lord,  her  final  portiou  will 
be  belli.'    The  child  then  proceeded :  *  my : 
father,  the  son  who  fulfils  the  wishes  of. 
Jijs  master,  reaps  his  reward  both  in  this 
world  and  the  next.'    The  little  girl  then 
.  exalaimed, '  if  the  mother  give  poison  to 
her  daughter,  the  father  to  his  son,  and 
the  king  seize  on  every  thing,  what  asy- 
lum is  to  be  sought  ?'  Conversing  in  this, 
manner,  these  four  went  to  the  temple  of. 
Devi,  and  were  followed  thither  by  the 
king. 

.  Birber,  having  worshipped  the  God- 
dess as  usual,  thus  addressed  her.  «  Oh ! 
Durga,  may  this  sacrifice  of  my  son  en- 
sure life  and  prosperity  to  my  prince,' 
•upon  which  be  struck    off  the   child's 

•  }  t  matter*  not  how  the  boy  became  so  learned 
iu  the  law,  but  so  it  b ;  for  Devi  herself  says, 
'the  victim  is  ever  as  myself,  and  be  he  ever  so 
great  a  sinner,  he  becomes  pure  from  sin,'  he 
gains  tfce,U>ve'of  Ma»adeva,he  does  not  return  for 
a  considerable  length  of  time  to  the  human  form, 
but  become*  a  ruler  of  the  Gana  Dlvatas  and  is 
Biuch  respected  by  myself.' 

The  sanguinary  Chapter  of  the  Calica  Puran, 
*JL  TDl.  ».  3*0, 

t  And  you,  my  Wblskerandos,  shall  become 
Father,  Mother,  fJousin,  Uncle,  Aunt,  and  all 
to  me.  .  Critic, 

t  The  preceding,  i*  .very  comfortabtf  doctrine 
/or  all  married  men, 


f  The  blood  and  the  head  are  tire  pari*  to  be 


|  Merlin,  *  Blood  t  what  a  scene  of  slaughter** 
here.*  The  catastrophe  of  Tom  Thumb  is  no- 
thing to  it. 

%  It  was  certainty  time  for  the  Dtvhitty  to  ap- 
pear, the  nodua  was  highly  worthy. 

••  The  fact  is  that  she  could  not  help  liewelf. 
according  to  the  Hindu  ritual,  profound  worship  ' 
or  severe '  austerities  force  blessings  from  the  dt-  - 
vinities  of  their  system  in  spite  of  themselves, 
and  even  to  their  own  prejudice. 

tt  The  Amrit  or  Ambrosia  under  charge  of 
Varna,  is  however,  in  more  ortbodo*  works,  rs>  ' 
garded  as  of  an  Inferior  sort— it  heals  wounds, 
restores  vigour,  &c— Use  Don  Quixote's  panacea, 
but  does  not  confer  immortality .--Southey  in  hi*, 
late  wild  work— the  Curse  of  kehama,  mak«* 
one  of  Kehama's-errands  to  FarfatoH  th%*ame  a* 
that  of  the  Goddess.  ■ 

•  Bring  forth  the  Amreeta  cup,  Kehama  cried. 

To  Yamen  rising  sternly  in  bis  pride, 

It  is  witliln  «l»c  Marble  Sepulchre, 

The.vanquislied  lord  of  Padaftui?  replied 

Bid  it  be  opened,'  &c   . 
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A  VOYAGE   TO   COCHIN   CHWiW^. 

By  Mr,  CHAPMAN.  y         ^V.. 

fCtmcludtd  from  pa#*  126.} 


A  raw  days  after  the  vessel  anchorcdin 
Hue  river,  tbe  Mandarioe  we  brought1 
from  Bengal  left  her,  and  retired  amongst 
tone  of  his.  relations,  who  lived  in  dis- 
guise at  a  distance  from  the  town.    The 
danger  he  would  have  been  exposed  to  by 
a  discovery  would  not  permit  of  his  see- 
ing mey  while  I  remained  in  the  house  of 
Ong-ta-hia;  hut  his  servants  daily  came 
with  inquiries  after  my  health,  and  ac- 
companied them  with  little  presents  of 
fruit   and  specimens   of  their  cookery. 
From  the  time  of  my  arrival  in  Cochin 
China,  I  continued  to  receive  the  strong- 
est proofs  of  the  gratitude  and  attachment 
of  this  poor  man ;  and  it  will  presently 
appear  that  myself  and  those  with  me, 
\TPre  indebted  to  him  for  the  preservation 
of  out  lifts.    As  soon  as  I  removed  to 
another  house*  he  made  me  a  visit ;  al- 
though \\i-.  had  not  been  a  long  time  sepa- . 
rated,   the  most  lively  emotions  of  joy 
cook  possession  of  him  on  meeting  me 
and  some  others  of  his  shipmates.    When 
lie  had  composed  himself,   and   poured 
forth  a  number  of  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments for  the  friendly  treatment  he  had 
met  with  from  i he  English,  he  told  me  he 
had  been  informed  of  the  alteration  in 
the  behaviour  of  tbe  Tonquinese ;   and 
that  it  gave  him  a  good  deal  of  anxiety. 
During  the  subsequent  month  that  I  re- 
mained  in  Hue,  I  had    two  or   three 
more  interviews  with  him,  and  several 
with  some  other  relations  of  tbe  late 
king,  and  officers  of  his  government,  who 
like  him  were  necessitated  to  pass  their 
time  in  obscurity  and  disguise.    To  these 
our  Mandarine  bad  recounted  the  wonders 
of  his  voyage,  and  fondly  inspired  tbem 
with  hopes  that  the  English  would  one 
day  assist  tbem  to  resume  their  rights. 
Many  were  our  conversations  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  various  the  places  proposed,  but 
they  all  agreed  that  a  very  inconsiderable 
number  of  the  fine  fellows  who  had  passed 
in  review  before  our  Mandarine  in  Bengal, 
would  do  the  business.    Several  applied 


to  me  for  a  passage  down  the  cease  to 
Donai,  where  they  said  the  King  had  a*t 
a  party  in  arms ;  aud  some  urged  wt9»-- 
permit  them  to  accompany  me  to  Bengal 
To  the  former  place  1  promised  toeQUdstft 
two  young  ladies,  tbe  King's  sisters,  and 
their  uncle;  but  my  precipitate,  retreat > 
deprived  me  of  the  pleasure  of  their  com- 
pany. 

From  the  beginning  of  October  I  feaH 
received  frequent  hints  from  many  of  the- 
Cochin  Chinese  that  the  go veranent  JmoV 
treacherous  designs  against  us,  I  was  in- 
formed that  the  Eunuch,  oar  oVdared 
enemy  had  at  length  brought  over  a  ma-  l 
jority  of  the  council  to  his  measures ;  and* 
that  the  principal  Mandarine  who  was  still 
reported    to  be   inclined  to  firrour  us; 
would  be  no  longer  able  to  protect  ns. 
To  these  reports  I  gave  little  credit.    But 
on  the  seventh  of  November,  as  myself* 
and  Mr.  Totty  were  setting  at  breakfast;  * 
a  messenger  came  in  from  our  Mandarine 
and  desired  to  speak  with  me  immediate- 
ly.   He  told  me  that  bis  master,  alarmed  . 
at  the  danger  we  were  in,  and  anxious  for 
our  preservation,  had  sent  him  to^advise 
us  to  secure  ourselves  on  hoard  the  vessel 
without  delay.   He  added  that  his  master 
understood  that  the  King  (or  rather  the 
Choora)  of  Tonquin,  instigated  by  the 
representations  of  tbe  Eunuch   and  his 
party,  aud  allured  with  the  hope  of  ob- 
taining a  valuable  booty,  had  sent  an  or- 
der to  the  Government  to  seize  our  vessel  $ 
that  the  Mandarines  were,  in  consequence 
of  it,  arming  their  gallies,  and  bad  order- 
ed their  troops  to  hold  themselves  in  rea- 
diness for  service.  He  concluded  with  say- 
ing, that  although  bis  master  could  not  ab- 
solutely determine  whether  the  design  ori- 
ginated with  the  Mandarines  at  Hue,  or 
was  adopted  in  consequence  of  orders  from, 
Tonquin,  ho  was  confident  it  was  re- 
solved to  seize  upon  us,  and  exhorted  mo 
instantly  to  take  measures  for  our  secu*. 
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in  ruminating  on  this  intelligence,  the 
:  landlord  of  the  house  we  lived  in  came 
and  informed  me  that  the  Tonquinese 
were  determined  to  take  oar  vessel,  and 
that  be  was  3*  hourly  dread  of  a  party  of 
-soldiers  being  sent  to  secure  oar  persons. 
I  was  now,  beyond  a  donbt,  convinced 
l*f  the  treacherous  intentions  of  the  Ton- 
quinese ;  at  any  rate,  to  haw  waited  for 
further  information  would  nave  been  folry 
when  -an  escape  might  have  been  imprac- 
afaAtev    Having,  therefore,  put  what  we 
had  most  valuable  into  a  small  country 
beat  I  Kept  in  pay ;  Mr.  TWlyand  myself; 
,    wUh  three  or  four  Bengal  servants,  and 
•oast  Cochin  Chinese  rowers,   left  the 
town  between  eight  and  nine  in  the  morn- 
ing and  for tunatefy  reached  the  vessel  at 
noon. 

The  knowing  day  (November  8th)  my 
writeiywhoni  f  had  left  in  town,  con- 
Utsed  tosead  a  pert  of  my  baggage  to  the 
vessel.'  ••*'•■• 

The  9th,  fn  the  morning,  five  Portu- 
guese came  on  board;  they  acquainted 
me  that  they*ad  fled  from  the  town  in  con- 
sequence of  having  received  intelligence 
that -the  Tonquinese  Mandarines,  irri- 
tated at  our  escape,  which  they  were  sus- 
pected of  being  instrumental  in,  had  come 
to  the  resolution  of  putting  them  all  to 
death.  In  the  evening  they  were  followed 
by  my  writer  and  another  Portugneze, 
disguised  in  the  habits  of  the  country, 
who  informed  me  they  bad  been  obliged 
to  make  a  precipitate  retreat,   for  the 
same  reason.    They  added,  that  a  little 
before1  they  left  town,  a  Tonquinese,  of 
the  Eunuch's  family,  came  privately  to 
them,  and  Offered  for  a  so ru  of  money  to' 
discrose  some  intelligence  which  immedi- 
ately concerned  the  English,  and  that, 
having  bribed  him  with  two  ingots  of  sil- 
ver and  some  pieces  of  cloth,  he  declared 
lo  them  that  it  had  been  resolved  in  coun- 
cil to  seize  me,  and  to  make  themselves 
masters  of  the  vessel.    All  hands  joined 
in  puttiugour  tittle  bark  into  the  best  state 
of  defence  she  wonld  admit  of;  our  force 
consisted  of  the  Captain  and  a  mate,  one 
English  sailor,  two  Frenchmen,  two  Por- 
tuguese, and  twelve  or  thirteen  Lascars, 
which  with  myself,  the  doctor,  my  wri- f 
ter,  amionr  servants,  amounted  to' about ( 
thirty1  persons,     Most   of  my  Cochin 
Chinese  servants',  also,  remained  with  me. ; 


2SS 

•The  vessel  was  armed  with  seven  or  eight 
old  and  very  bad  two-pounders,  for  which 
we  had  scarce  any  snot;  two  swivels, 
some  watt  pieces,  and  twelve  musqueta* 
The  10th,  I  sent  my  compliments  to 
the  Mandarine  of  the  look  out  house, 
just  opposite  to  which,  the  vessel  lay,  re- 
questing he  would  send  me  a  writer  as  I 
•wanted  to  write  a  letter  to  the  principal 
Mandarine*  He  complied  with  my  request  f 
I  wrote  to  them,  "  that  my  reason  for 
leaving  town  in  so  abrupt  a  manner,  was, 
that  several  reports  had  beeu  brought  me 
of  their  not  being  my  friends  so  much  as 
formerly,  and  that  they  had  even  formed 
a  design  of  doing  me  an  injury ;  that  al- 
though 1  did  not  belief  e  them  capable  of 
so  base  an  action,  yet  as  I  knew  that  a 
number  of  lies  had  been  circulated  to  our 
disadvantage,  t  could  not  be  certain  of 
the  effect.  I  assured  him  that  I  was  as 
much  their  friend  as  ever,  and  had  no  de- 
sign of  molesting  them,  or  any  belonging 
to  them,  except  they  began,  in  that  case, 
I  was  not  afraid  of  them."  Nothing  oc- 
curred the  next  day. 

The  12th,  the  look  out  Mandarine  sent 
off  a  boat  with  his  compliments,  desiring 
permission  to  bring  a  friend  on  board  who 
wished  much  to  see  the  vessel.  I  returned 
for  answer  that  I  should  be  happy  to  re- 
ceive them.    When  they  came,  they  told, 
me  they  were  ordered  by  the  principal 
Mandarines  to  assure  me  of  their  friend- 
ship,  and  of  the  falsity  of  the  reports  I . 
had  heard ;  this  they  did  with  a  profusion 
of  compliments.    The  person  who  ac- 
companied the  Mandarine  was  an  aged 
roan,  and  very  particularly  examined  the 
vessel.'  It  was    conjectured   afterwards 
that  this  was  the  person  appointed  to  con- 
duct the  attack  on  us. 

The  13th,  in  consequence  of  the  mes- 
sage I  received,  I  determined  to  send  mf 
writer  to  the  Mandarines',  either  to  en* 
deavour  to  settle  matters,  or  to  learn  what 
they  were  doing.  I  also  gave  him  direc- 
tknis  to  send  down  the  remainder  of  the 
things  I  left  at  Hue,  as  well  as  a  quantity . 
of  goods  belonging  to  the.  Jenny's  cargoe, 
if  he  found  it  practicable.  He  left  the 
vessel  early  in  the  morning,  and  as  the 
distance  he  had  to  go  was  considerable,  I 
concluded  he  might  be  absent  two  days  j 
he  however  returned  on  board  about  mid- 
night.   Upon  demanding  the  reason  of 
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Ma  sudden  and  unexpected  appearance, 
be  informed  me  that  having  called  at  Hue, 
in  his  way  up  to  the  Mandarine's,  resi- 
dence, and  .proceeded  to  the  house  I  rent- 
ed, he  found  ooth  it  and  the  warehouse 
the  goodt  were  deposited  in,  occupied  by 
parties  of  Tonquineie  soldiors,  who  were 
baited  in  breaking  open  all  the  chests  and 
packages,  ami  carrying  off  their  contents. 
That  upon  bis  d  em  audi  ng  by  what  autho- 
rity they  acted,  he  was  told  by  that  of  the 
two  principal  Mandarines,  and  menaced 
if  he  offered  to  interfere  Ue  should  oe  de- 
prived of  his  head  -%  alarmed  at  this,  be 
was  glad  to  sei*e  the  opportunity  which 
their  alien  lion  to  Ihcir  plunder  gave  him 
of  retreating  to  bia  boat,  and  returning 
to  the.  vessel. .  In  the  course  of  this  day 
we  observed  some  gallics,  and  large  boats 
come  from  town,  which  brought  to  at  a 
little  distance  above  where  we  lay.  We 
aftefwards  learned  that  they  were  laden 
with  guns  and  stores.  These  they  carried 
over  a  neck  of  land  forming  one  shore  at 
the  entrance  of  the  river  to  erect  batteries 
IP  prevent  our  escaping  them-  Fivegal- 
U«s  which  lay  at  the  look  out  Mandarine's 
ware  observed  to  move  up  to  a  kind  of 
dock-yard  to  take  in  their  stores. 

The  14th,  at  day  break,  1  was  awakened 
by  our  Captain  to  acquaint  me  that  two 
large  armed  gallies,  full  of  men,  were 
dropping  down  with  the  tide  upon  the 
vessel,  as  if  with  the  intention  of  board- 
ing us;  for  that  on  being  hailed  and  de- 
§tred  to  keep  dear  of  us,  no  answer  was 
returned,  nor  did  they  make  any  other 
use  of  their  oars  than  to  preserve  a  proper 
direction  to  board  us.  The  Captain 
therefore,  earnestly  requested  my  permis- 
sion to  fire  at  them,  giving  it  as  his  opi- 
nion that  if  they  were  suffered  to  come 
alongside,  we  must  inevitably  be  taken. 
I  myself  was  not  so  appreheusive,  and  as 
earnestly  desired  him  to  have  patience. 
While  we  were  partying,  our  people  sta- 
tioned on  the  forecastle,,  who  had  been 
eMJfeedfogly  alarmed  at  the  accounts 
brought  from  town  by  my  writer,  and 
were  yet  more  terrified  at  the  warlike  ap- 
pearance the  gallies  made  on  their  near 
approach,  fired  some  swivels,  and  two  or 
three  guns  at  them.  Upon  this  the  gal- 
lies immediately  dropped  their  anchors, 
and  the  people  in  great  numbers  began  to 
jump  into  the  river. 


to  Cochin  China.  £Sep?~ 

I  now  .gave  up  all.  hones  of  effecting  an 
amicable    accommodation,    at  the  same 
time  considering,  bbouLd  we  Suffer  them  to 
recover  fro ui  the  panic  tb  ej appeared  s  truck 
with,  they  would  redouble  their  effort* 
against  \m.    I  therefore,  i usually  deter- 
mined to  prosecute  what  bad  been  be- 
gun/; and  to  deprive  them  of  the  means 
of  hurting  us.    For  ibis  purpose,  i  order* 
ed  two  Utile  jolly  boats  to  be  manned  and 
armed,  and  sept  them  to  bring  off  the- 
gallies,  furnishing    them    with    two    or 
three  hand  greuadoes  each,  which  1  di- 
rected them  to   tli row  into  the    gallies 
before  they  auemptcti  to  board    them. 
This  precaution  proved  highly  necessary, 
for  although  great  numbers  had  already 
deserted  them,  and  not  a  man  appeared  on 
their  decks,  yet,  on  the  bursting  of  thu 
hand    grenades,    thirty    or    forty    more 
jumped  overboard    from  each  of  them> 
and  swain   to  the    shore.     Our  people* 
with  the  help  of  the  Cochin-Chinese,  then 
towed  them   off,  as  well  as  five  others 
which  were  lying  near  the  shore,    and 
preparing,  as  wad  apprehended,  to  come 
to  their  assistance,    Wc  were  obliged,  as 
we  knew  not  what  to  do  with  them,  to 
destroy  all  the  gallies  except  onct  which 
had  a  brass  gun  in  her,  a  nine  or  twelve 
pOunder ;  Bhe  foundered  tliree  days  after, 
in  a  violent  gale  of  wind,  as  she  lay  astern 
of  our  vessel.    The  largest  of  these  gal- 
lies was  about  fifty  feet  long,  and  ten  or 
twelve  feet  broad,  the  heads  and  sterna 
sharpening  off  to  a  point.    They  were* 
armed  with  spears  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
feet  in  length,  and  matchlocks,  some  of 
which  had  large  bores,  and  turned  upon 
swivels,  with  great  quantities  of  powder 
and  halls,  made  up  iu  Bamboo  cartridges. 
The  fifteenth,  one  Seuhore  Pascar,  an 
old  man,  who  bad  formerly  been  linguist 
to  the  Dutch  Company  when  they  traded 
to  Cochin  China,  and  the  landlord  of  the 
house  I  resided  in  at  Hue,  arrived  with  a 
message  from  the  Viceroy.    They  told  me 
they  were  instructed  to  assure  me  of  the 
continuance   of  his  friendship ;  that  he 
entertained  no  resentment  against  us  for 
the  destruction  of  his  gallies,  which  hn 
was  convinced  we  had  been  driven  to  by 
the  ill  treatment  we  had  met  with,  but . 
never  with  his  consent  or  participation  ;, . 
aud  that  he  earnestly  desired  to  effect  an 
accommodation.    After    delivering   this 
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message,  Senbore  Pascal  took  me  aside 
and  told  me,  that  such  was  the  fidr 
speech  he  trad  been  ordered  to  make  me ; 
bat  that  lie  ^rJsed'tB r  te  be  constantly 
on  our  gtt)trd>'  as  VbV  Tdnquinese  ^were 
manning  the  ^remainder  of  their  galfle^ 
and  also  intended  jo  attempt  burning  our 
vessel  by  means  of  /fire;  floats;1        -     - 

My  answer  to  the  Manflanne  was,  thatf 
I  wak  happy  td  ind  he  had  adopted  iuch 
sentiments'  respectfdg What  haij  happened, 
assuring  film  that ^hing  trot  tWimfigipa- 
Hon  raisen  'to  oifr  people  on  find imj  their 
property  piuna'ered  'by  the  authority  of 
the  Government,  and  their  lives'  threat- 
ened", could  havp  induced  them  to  carry 
matters  to  the  length  they  had.  I  begged 
him  to  recollect  i  had  told  him  in  the  pre- 
tence of  his  whole  court,  that  the  Kng- 
liali  were  a  great  and  generous  people, 
that  always  retained  a  grateful  sense  of 
any  favors  conferred  .on  them,  and  on  the 
contrary,  [  never  failed  amply  to  revenge 
any  injuries  that  were  offered  them ;  I 
concluded  with  desiring  the  linguist  to 
tell  the  Mandarines  that  I  should  be  hapT 
py  to  join  with  them  in  accommodating 
ifiuf  differences,  hoping,  as  a  preliminary 
to  it,  that  they  would  give  orders  for  all 
the  property  we  had  been  deprived  of  to 
l)e  restored.  The  linguist  having  taken 
down  the  purport  of  my  answer,  returned. 

*tVe  now  held'  a  council  to  consider  bur 
situation^  and  what  was  to  be  done;  it 
was  generally  agreed  that  the  aim  of  the 
Tpnqajnese  was. to  protract,  by  entering 
into  ^negotiation  with  us,  till  they  were 
prepared,  to  attack,  us  with  adyaptagej 
and  that  it.belwved  us,  to.  get  away  as  fast 
as  possible. ,  In  this  opinion  I  concurred, 
hut;  J  was.at  the  same  time  apprehensive  of 
attempting  to  cross  the  bar  of  the  river, 
at  the  present  inclement  season,  I  recol- 
lected the  difficulty  we  experienced  and 
how  nearly  the  vessel  was  lost  in  crossing 
it,  in  the  finest  weather;  assisted  by.  the  : 
pepple  of  the  country,  and  the  boats  be- 
longing (to  the  Chinese  Junks :  for  these 
considerations,  I  resolved,  to  write  to  the 
Commander  of  the  Amazon,  acquainting 
him  with  our  situation,  and  desiring  if  he 
frond  it;  practicable  to  come  up  to  the 
mouth  of  the.  river,  to  favour  our  escape, 
or  to,  send  us  his.  boat  to  assist  us  in  get- 
ting over  the  barf  to  carry  my  letter.  .1 
.wasobligedtoaeod.to.theslmrc.to  pre$* 
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a  country  boat,  our  boat  brought  one  off 
together  with  her  crew,  who  being  all 
Cochin  Chinese/were  without  much  olffl- 
culty  prevailed  on  to  undertake  the  trip  j: 
the  sixteenth  we  dispatched  a  boat  to'  the 
Ama^onl  -.,...  % 

The  seven  following  days  t)»e*  weather 
was  so  exceedingly  bad-tint  we  could  ex- 
pect no  news  horn  the  Amazou,  and  the 
wind  having  continued  to  blow  violently 
almost  from  the  time  of  our  dispatching 
the  boat ;  we  doubted  of  her  being  able 
to  reach1  Ttironj  in  this  interval. several, 
messages,  and  some  letters  passed  be- 
tween the  Viceroy  and  me.  He  continued 
his  assurances  of  friendship,  with  pro- 
mises to  restore  all  our  property;  and 
earnestly  invited  me  to  an  interview: 
the  people  however  who  were  the  bearer* 
of  those  messages  and  letters,  as  regularly 
as  they  brought  them,  advised  me  pjf.the 
insincerity  of  his  professions,  an'd  of  the 
preparations  carrying  on  against  US.  They 
informed  me  that  nothing  W  thel>»dTrt;ss 
of  the  weather  which  had^ndered'  use- 
less four  large  fire  floats  the  Tonqjiifhese 
had  constructed  to  burn  our  vessels^  if 
they  should  find  themselves  unable  to 
master  us  by  any  other  nieans,  had  *b* 
some  days  retarded  an  attack  being1  made 
on  us*  We  also  learnt  from  CocTiih  Chi- 
nese boats,  that  frequently  stole  off  to  the 
vessel,  to  dispose  of  fruit,  that  a  tmmW 
of  guns  were  carried  down  to  enect  bat- 
teries, which  would  incommode  us,  when 
we  attempted  to  cross  the  bar,  and  that 
should  we  touch  the  ground,  as* they  **. 
pected,  our  destruction  was  deemed  merit- 
able.  * 

The  twenty-fourth  in. the  momingthe 
weathej  appealing  more  fine,  the  Captain 
resolved  to  moor  the  vessel  farther'  on*  $ 
and  we  anchored  about  a  mile  from  a  pro- 
digious high  surf  which  broke  across  ttie 
mouth  of  the  river.  We  had  not  been-ldng 
in  this  situation  before  we  observed 
crowds  of  people  on  the  slidrfl  ott  edch 
side  of  us  busied  in  bringing  down  guns, 
fascines  and  stores  to  the  water  sidej  they 
immediately  began  to  erect  batteries.  We 
endeavoured  to  disturb  them  by  flrirtfc 
some  shot  at  them  ;  but  the  srrialfness qf 
our  guns  gave  them  but  little  internfptfori. 
At  six  o'clock  in '  the  afternoon  three  or 
four  guns  began  to'play  upon  ift  which 
continued  tift  it  was  dark*.    One  stfot  only 
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struck  the  vessel ;  a  little  before  they  be- 
sjau  to-fire  at  us  we  perceived  a  boat  in  the 
offing;  shortly  after  die  came  on  board 
an*  proved  to  be  the  one  I  dispatched  to 
Tumu.  By  her  I  received  the  two  guns 
and  shot  I  had  wrote  for,  and  a  letter  from 
die  captain  of  the  Amazon  informing  me 
that  he  had  sent  up  his  boat,  with  three 
Europeans  and  five  Lascars,  to  our  assist* 
since,  as  he  did  not  think  it  possible  to 
come  up  with  his  vessel.  The  people  ac- 
quainted me  that  when  they  were  in  the 
offing,  the  Amazon's  boat  was  in  sight ; 
from  the  dismal  account  given  in  of  the 
Surf  they  had  passed  through,  and  the  ap- 
proach of  night,  we  were  exceedingly  anx- 
"  bus  for  her  safety. 
'  In  the  night  1  was  awakened  by  some 
shocks  1  conceived  occasioned  by  the  ves- 
sel striking  the  ground  ;  I  immediately 
started  up  and  went  upon  deck :  the  scene 
which  then  presented  itself  was  dismal  to 
the  last  degree,  the  heavy  swell  having 
driven  the  vessel  from  her  anchor,  she 
was  then  thumping  violently  upon  a  hard 
sand  ;  not  a  single  person  was  keeping 
watch.  The  captain  and  his  mate,  over- 
come with  fatigue  were  both  asleep ;  the 
Iascars  and  the  rest  of  the  ship's  company, 
to  shelter  themselves  from  the  rain,  were 
all  in  the  hold.  To  add  to  our  distress 
during  the  confusion  the  country  boat  upon 
which  our  ultimate  hopes  were  placed  for 
preserving  our  lives  in  case  of  an  accident 
to  the  vessel,  broke  loose  with  two  of  our 
people  on  board  and  we  heard  no  more  of 
her.  It  was  fortunately  low  water,  when 
the  tide  rose  we  got  off  without  damage. 

The  twenty-fifth*  at  day  break  the  Ton- 
quinese  having  completed  their  batteries 
in  the  night,  fired  briskly  at  us.  The  shot 
mostly  flew  high  and  the  damage  they  did 
was  chiefly  in  our  rigging.  A  few  stiuck 
the  hill  and  one  wounded  a  Frenchman  in 
the  foot ;  we  returned  their  fire  with  very 
little  effect  Having  seen  nothing  of  the 
Amazon's  boat,  we  gave  her  up  for  lost. 
The  wind  blew  very  fresh  from  the  N.  E. 
we  anxiously  waited  for  a  little  change  to 
attempt  an  escape. 

The  twenty-sixth  we  moved  the  vessel  a 
little,  but  so  confined  was  our  situation 
between  the  surf  and  the  sands,  that  we 
fojind  it  impossible  to  get  out  of  the  way 
of  the  shot.  The  Tonquinese  began  to 
take  better  aim.    Several  shot  struck  the 


vessel's  hull,  and  one  killed  the  only  Eng- 
lish sailor  we  had  on  board.  The  spirits 
of  our  people,  depressed  by  this  accident, 
received  a  momentary  relief  about  noon  ; 
a  cry  of  joy  resounded  from  every  part  of 
the  vessel,  that  the  Amazon's  boat  was  la 
sight,  this  was  but  of  a  short  duration. 
Those  who  were  judges  of  the  matters 
were  convinced,  it  was  impossible  for  her 
to  come  to  us,  for  a  considerable  time  we 
saw  her  cruizing  backwards  and  forwards 
at  the  back  of  the  surf  iu  search  of  the 
channel ;  unfortunately  she  made  choice 
of  a  part  where  the  surf  broke  with  the 
greatest  violence,  and  no  sooner  had  she; 
entered  it  than  she  disappeared.  The? 
deepest  consternation  immediately  he* 
came  visible  in  the  countenances  of  all  on 
board  our  vessel  -f  unable  to  afford  them 
any  assistance  we  concluded  the  whole 
boat's  crew  must  perish.  The  Tonquinese 
to  express  their  joy  at  the  accident  that 
had  befallen  us  fired  at  us  with  redoubled 
fury ;  regardless  of  the  danger,  every  eye 
on  board  appeared  fixed  with  a  melancho- 
ly stedfastness  on  the  place  the  boat  over- 
set. In  about  an  hour  the  beads  of  two 
persons  were  discovered  swimming  to- 
wards the  vessel;  our  boat  instantly  put 
off  to  meet,  them ;  and  shortly  after  re- 
turned with  two  Europeans,  and  those 
Englishmen ;  as  soon  as  they  were  pro- 
vided with  doaths,  and  their  spirits  re- 
cruited with  some  warm  wine,  they  in- 
formed me  that  a  Dutchman  was  drown- 
ed in  the  surf;  that  they  supposed  seme  of 
the  Iascars  gained  the  shore,towards  which 
they  themselves  ant  swam,  but  turn* 
ed  about,  had  determined  to  endeavour  to 
reach  the  vessel,  the  Tonquinese  with 
wanton  cruelty,  firing  at  them  with  small 
arms. 

In  the  evening  part  of  the  cargo  was 
thrown  overboard. 

The  twenty-seventh  all  oar  fore»top. 
mast  rigging  was  shot  away,  with  two  of 
the  fore  shrouds  and  one  shot  struck,  the 
vessel  between  wind  and  water ;  the  da- 
mage done  by  the  latter  was  with  difficulty 
and  labour  repaired. 

The  twenty-eighth  things  became  sttfl 
more  serious,  and  the  damages  we  sustain- 
ed were  alarming.  Hitherto '  the  tarftK 
shot  fired  at  us  were  four  pomidersv  to 
ifeyftOftieadaWojulguus: began  to- play, 
en^soyfersl  struck  <m  weighing  nine  and 
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six  pounds, 

to  our  little  bark  ;  the  trysail  mast,  and 
one  of  the  (Jakes  of  the  stream  graprill 
were  shot  away.    The  best  lower  cable 
parted  close  to  the  house-hole,  supposed 
to  have  been  cut  by  a  shot,  and  a  poor 
lascar  In  the  boat  received  a  wound  in  his 
arm  which  obliged  the  surgeon  to  ampu- 
tate it.   Night  brought  us  a  short  reprieve 
from  the  dangers  which   every  instant 
neW  around  us  in  the  day.    But  the  in- 
termission of  them  by  affording  us  time 
to  reflect  on  our  melancholy  situation, 
father  served  to  increase  than  to  alleviate 
our  anxiety.    The  vessel  had  already  re- 
vived considerable  damage  in  the  hull  and 
rigging.    One  anchor  only,  that  could  be 
depended  6n,  which  she  rode  by,  remained ; 
in  short  it  was  more  than  probable  from 
the  number  of  guns  now  brought  against 
Us,  that  by  the  next  evening  she  would 
either  be  totally  destroyed  or  so  shattered 
as  would  entirely  preclude  us  from  any 
cnaflce  of  escaping.    I  therefore  earnestly 
conjured  our  captain,  and  every  other  per- 
son on  board,  I  thought  capable  seriously 
fogive  their  attention,  to  the  forming  some 
expedient  for  our  deliverance.    In  conse- 
quence of  this,  a  considerable  part  of  the 
night  was  spent  in  a  fruitless  debate.    To 
return  to  our  former  situation  in  the  river, 
It  was  alledged,  was  returning  to  inevit- 
able ruin.    Batteries  might  be  erected 
there  with  the  advantage  of  being  nearer 
to  us,  the  gallies,  boats,  and  fire  floats 
which  tlw  high  swell  and  rough  sea  We 
lay  in  prevented  from  approaching  us, 
enabled  to  act, -and  we  precluded  from  Im- 
mediately availing  ourselves  of  a  change 
of  wind  to  run  out.    On  the  other  hand, 
to  pass  the  bar  while  the  wind  blew  in  its 
present  direction  was  impossible;    and 
to  remain  where  we  were,  exposed  to  the 
fire  of  nine  or  ten  pieces  of  cannon,  was 
certain  destruction :  thus  all  were  sensi- 
ble of  our  difficulties,  yet  none  offered  a 
remedy  for  extricating  us. 

Critical  as  our  situation  was,  it  was 
necessary  that  something  should  be  done. 
And  as  1  found  our  escape  for  the  present 
practicable,. I  resolved,  although  with 
JittJe  base,  of  success,  to  attempt  bringing 
-  *h0ft  t  an  aoconunodation. 

v,,fhe  twenty -ninth  at  day  break  I  order- 
ad  a^Wte  flag  to  be  hoisted  at  our.  top- 
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T^ese  gave  terrible  shocks  gallant  mast  heed ;  and  some  of  our  pool 
pie  by  beckoning  to  the  Tonqutiiese*  to 
invite  them  on  board.  To  our  great  as* 
tonishment,  they  immediately  began. to 
pull  down  the  War  flags  displayed  on  the 
batteries  and  to  beckon  to  us  in  return* 
Two  or  three  guns  were  fired,  and  these  it 
was  imagined,  without  shot.  We  could 
])erceive  them  plainly  assemble  in  consul* 
tation  at  the  grand  battery.  One  boat  at- 
tempted to  come  to  us ;  but  was  obliged 
to  put  back  by  the  high  sea. 

The  Tonquinese,  as  we  supposed,  wait- 
ing for  orders  from  Turon,  suffered  us  to 
remain  unmolested  the  whole  day ;  in  thf 
evening  the  wind  changed,  and  at  half  a** 
hour  past  nine  o'clock  was  at  W,S<W, 
The  captain  then  acquainted  me  it  was; 
possible  to  get  out,  and  was  for  making 
the  experiment ;  our  anchor  was  accord- 
ingly weighed  and  our  sails  set  in  pro- 
found silence;  we  steered  S.  by  E.  I  must 
confess,  for  my  own  part,  I  expected  no-, 
thing  better  than  to  be  wrecked  amongst 
the  breakers ;  couceiving  that  in  a  dark, 
night  there  was  little  chance  of  finding 
our  way  over  a  dangerous  bar,  through  a> 
channel,  not  more  than  sixty  yards  wide* 
At  one  time  the  vessel's  head  was  close 
upou  the  breakers  of  the  sea  reef  when 
our  sails  were  most  fortunately  taken, 
aback„  At  half  past  ten  o'clock  we  cross-! 
ed  the  bar.  The  Tonquinese  then  per- 
ceived that  we  were  giving  them  the  slip, 
and  kept  up  a  brisk  fire  at  us  till  long  after 
we  were  beyond  the  reach  of  their  tfutis ; 
but  the  darkness  of  the  night  jn-evente*} 
their  taking  good  aim  and  not  a  shot 
struck  us.  The  wind  continued  favour- 
able the  whole  night  and  the  next  day  ai 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  we  anchor- 
ed in  Turon  Bay. 

As  it  was  thought  that  the  season  wonJd 
not  admit  of  our  proceeding,  to  the  south* 
ward,  I  resolved  to  make  my  slay  here  ml 
longer  than  would  allow  the  Jenny  toure* 
pair  her  damages ;  intending  to.  caU  at 
Quinon  lor  the  present  Ignaac  .had  -pro** 
mised  to  send  to  Bengal*  and  from  thence 
to  take  a  pilot  to  conduct  us  to  Donai.  .  In 
the  interim  I  expected  our  Mandarine* 
with  some  of  his  frieuds  from.  Hue,  would 
contrive  to  join  us;  but  I  apprehend  they 
roust  either  have  found  it  impossible  to 
escape  the  vigilance  of  the  Teoownese,  or 
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have  been  prevented  by  the  extreme  bad- 
ness of  the  weather,  as  I  never  after 
beard  of  tbem. 

Hie  commander  of  the  Amazon  having 
informed  me  that  during  my  absence  two 
Europeans,  a  Frenchman  and  Dutchman 
had  run  away,  I  dispatched  my  writer  to 
the  Mandarine  at  Taifas  requesting  him 
to  return  them,  and  a  small  Malay  prow 
they  had  gone  off  in..  I  likewise  directed 
him  to  acquaint  the  Mandarine  of  the  be- 
haviour of  tbeTonquinese,  and  what  had 
happened  inconsequence.    ' 

My  messengers  returned  the  fifth  of 
December.  He  informed  me,  that,  the 
Mandarfaeexpressed  hi  niself  highly  pleas- 
ed on  his  recounting  to  him  our  disputes 
with  the  Tonquinese,  and  that  he  offered 
in  case  it  should  be  our  intention  to  at- 
tack them,  to  assist  us  with  his  whole 
force,  by  sea  and  land.  Iu  regard  to  the 
two  deserters,  he  acknowledged  they  had 
been  with  him,  and  proposed  to  him,  if  lie 
would  furnish  them  with  five  or  six  of  his 
gallies,  to  seize  both  our  vessels ;  he  pro- 
mised to'  search  for  them  and  send  them 
down.  I  afterwards  was  at  a  great  deal 
of  pains  to  recover  these  villains,  but 
"Without  effect.  One  probable  opportuni- 
ty, that  presented  itself,  1  lament  letting 
escape  me,  which  was  the  not  detaining 
two  Rfandarines  with  their  attendants 
who  came  on  board  to  make  a  bargain  for 
delivering  them  up; 

A  Portuguese  merchant  who  accompa- 
nied my  writer  as  an  interpreter  acquaint- 
ed me,  that  while  they  were  at  Eaifo,  they 
were  privately  spoken  to  by  some  of  the 
principal  inhabitants,  earnestly  expressing 
their  wishes  that  the  EngUsh  would- come 
and  assume  the  government  of  the  oauiu 
try;  assuring  them,  that  all  the  natives 
wotthL joyfiilly  and  instantly  submit  to 
them,  as  soon  as  a  force  capable  of  pro- 
tecting, them  should  appear.  As  an  iu- 
ducemem  to  this,  they  set  forth  the  former 
flourishing  state  of  the  country,  the  valua- 
We  commodities  it  produced  j  the  various 
manufactures  (now  almost  lost)  it  excel- 
led in,  and  the  extensive  trade  it  carried 
on;  tbeyMxmcluded  with  saying  that  the 
arrival  of  the  English  had  inspired  them 
with  hope«4vWch  they  trusted  they  should 
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that  I  might  be  made  acquainted  with 
them. 

The  next  day  a  letter  was  brought  on 
board  by  a  fisherman,  which  he  said  was 
delivered  to  him  by  a  person  he  did  not 
know,  and  who  desired  biro,  to  parry  it  on 
board  the  English  vessel  j  it  was  addressed 
to  Ong-toin-bing  the  Mandarine  who 
came  with  us  from  Bengal  and  the  En-  , 
glish  gentlemen  at  Turon;  and 'written 
iu  the  name  of  a  person  who  stiled  him- 
self Tein-tow-Comtuck,  nephew  to  the 
late  king,  and  commandant  in  the  woods. 
The  purport  was  to  inform  us  that  he  had 
a  considerable  army  under  his  command  ; 
and  that  if  we  intended  to  fall  upon  the 
Tysons  he  desired  we  would  fjx  the  day, 
when  he  would  co-operate  with ,  us. 
There  was  no  person  on  board  competent 
to  judge  of  the  genuineness  of  this  letter  j, 
I  had  suspicions  of  its  being  au  artifice  of 
the  Tysons  to  discover  our  intentions^ 
and  detained  the  fisherman  two  days, 
sending  his  wife  and  boat,  with  orders  tot 
bring  me  the  person  who  delivered  the 
letter  to  him.  As  we  were  going  to  sail, 
I  dismissed  him,  thinking  it  not  worth  the 
trouble  to  coucern,  myself  further  abou^ 
the  matter. 

From  the  eighth  to  the  eighteenth  of 
December,  when  we  finally  left  Tutea»  we 
made  repeated  attemptato  put  to  sea*  and 
were  as  often,  till  then,  driven  back  by 
the  badness  of  the  weather  j  in  one  of 
these  attempts  the  Jenny  was  separated 
from  us.  , 

The  nineteenth,  the  wind  increased  to  a 
violent  gale,  which  continued  to  the  twen- 
ty-$ret'<in  the  morning;  when  we  found 
ourselves  becalmed,  in  a  most  disagree- 
able situation  near  Polo  Sopata,  and  very 
near  to  some  rocks  and  breakers.  About 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  a  breeze  sprung 
up,  with  which,  for  some  time,  we  endea- 
voured, to  steer  for  Donai,  but  it  begin* 
ning,  to  blow  very  hard  against  as  towards 
the  evening,  we  were  obliged  to  bear  away 
and  resign  all  hopes  of  being  able  to  re- 
gain the  coast  of  Cochin  China, 

The  twenty-third  we  passed  PuloCon- 
dore.  The  1st  of  January  1779,  we  an- 
chored Jn  Malacca  roads  $  sailed  ft** 
thence  the  eighth,  and  arrived  at  Calcutta 


^mt  be  disappointed  in  j  and  requested    }he  sixteenth  of  February 

-  -    " 
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ON  THE  REST  ORATION  OF  LEARN- 

INO  IN  THE  EAST; 

By  Charles  Grant,  Jun.  Esq.  M.  P.  M.  A. 

**d  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College. 

(Continued [from  page  140 J 

Birr  turn,  my  Muse,  where  softer  themes 

invite, 
And  lyric  measures  court  to  gay  delight :. 
There  Jayadeva's*  mystic  transport  flows, 
And  Krishna  smiles,  and  Radha  weeps. 

her  woes: 
Bright  o'er  the  bard,  sublime  ou  lory 

plumes, 
Love's   youthful  God,  celestial  Cama,f 

blooms : 
Sad  from  his  winged  throne  he  bends  to 

hear, 
And  mingles  with  the  strings  a  hearenly 

tear; 
While,  sportive  at  his  side,  the  virgin 

choir 
Float  In  light  measures  round  the  thrilling 

Jyre* 
Yet  brighter  lustres  gild    Avanti's* 

towers, 
Where  Vieramadit§  sways  his  subject 


*  The  famous  lyric  poet  of  India.  His  age  it 
uncertain,  but  lie  lived  between  Vyaia  and  Cali- 
dauu  He  is  one  of  the  mystic  poets,  or  those 
who  profess  to  couch  under  the  most  glowing 
sensual  images  the  sublimest  mysteries  of  reli- 
gion. His  pastoral  drama  on  the  Lores  of  Krishna 
(Vishnu  incarnate)  and  Radha,  is  translated  by 
Sir  William  Jones,  and  is  a  beautiful  composi- 
tion. . 

t  The  Hindoo  Cupid.  He  rides  on  a  lory  or 
pwiot.  Among  other  appendages,  he  has  five 
arrows  tipped  with  herbs  of  healing  quality,  and  is 
attended  by  twelve  damsels. 

X  The  modern  Ou|e*n,  the  capital  of  the  domi. 
nions  of  Sindia,  the  well-known  Mahratta  chief. 
It  was  the  first  meridian  of  the  Hindoos. 

I  Vicramadftys,  the  most  celebrated  of  Indian 
kings.  He  died  B.  C.  »:  His  reign  firms  the 
a»ra  from  wli.ch  the  Hindoos  calculate,  His 
court  was  distinguished  for  nme  celebrated  poets, 
«We4  the  Nine  Gems.  Of  these,  the  most  emi- 
nentwas  Calidata,  the  tragic  poet,  whose  "  Fatal 
Ring*  has  been  translate*  by  Sir  W.  Jones.  The 
*"V  Pushwanta*  atid  his  wife  Sacontafa,  are 
the  principal  personages  in  that  composition, 


See,  round  his  throne  what  Arts  and 

Graces  bow! 
What  Virtues  diadem  his  godlike  brow  1 
In  sacred  band,  nine  hallow'd  bards  pro- 

long 
Unwearied  warWings  of  accordant  song  *  * 
So  move  the  ninefold  spheres||  their -ra* 

diant  rounds,  t  . 

With  sleepless  melodies  of  angel  sounds.^ .', 
But  Fancy  chief  for  Calidasa's  Muse  ... '.  i 
From  groves  of  Indraf  steals  celestial  bu#»v 
Hues    *•    ever-blooming,    with    whole* 

blushes  sweet  . 

Tli*  immortal  Apsars  tinge  their, snowy 

feet. 
Haste,  in  sad  pomp  the  tragic  scene  ex-> 

tend; 
Rise,  weeping  dames,  and  mailed  chie& 

ascend ; 
There  let  puswanta's  volant  car  advance, 
And   throne   dominion   on   his    ample 

glance ; 
And  there,  by  Malini's  sequester'd  stream, 
In  Love's  warm  youth  let  softer  virtue 


Nowflush'd  with  smites,  and  bright  in 

vernal  glow,  , 

Now  victim  pale  of  solitary  woe.    * 
Is  there  who  knows  how  Love's  $of$ 

thrittings  burn, 
When  Hope,  half  dubious,  whispers  sweet 

return? 
O'erthe  flush'd  bheek  what  sudden  blush- 

*'  es  roll, 
When  meeting  eyes  confess  the  miuglinf 

soul  ? 


I  Novem  tibi  orbibus,  vcl  potius  glwbis,  «o*w 
nexa  sunt  omnia.  Cic,  in  Som.  Scip.  Afdl#a 
ssys  in  his  Arcades  ; 

(    •  -,  ,  •  i  •  .       >-»'* 

, "  ■  when  drowsiness     .  ,  •« 

Hath  lockM  np  mortal  sense,  then  listen  I 
To  the  celestial  Sirens'  harmony,  ' " 

That  sit,  upon  the  nine  enfolded  spheres,     - 
And  sing  to  those  that  hold  the  vital  Sheers/* 

•J  Jndre  resides  in  tbeJower  heaven*,  situate 
in  the*  north  pole.  The  Apsaras  are  the  damsels 
Of  his  court. 

«•  The  hint  of  this  image  Is  borrowed  from  the 
«fcc.DUl.,orF«riBjrz|.;by( 
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U  there  whose  anguish  mourns  a  hope- 
less fire, 
By  sighs  and  tears  consnm'd  of  sad  desfre. 
Tears  of  the  heart,  that  flow  In  secret 

there, 
And  sighs  just  waked  and  smotherM  hy 

despair  ? 
For  these  ascends  the  sympathetic  strain, 
True  to  the  joy  and  faithful  to  the  pain  ;  - 
For  these  the  song  shall  stream  from  age 

to  age, 
Their  raptures  kindle  and  their  griefs  as* 
suage. 

Hail,  happy  years!  when  every  lyre 
was  strung, 
And  every  clime  with  mirth  and  music 

rung. 
trbHe  Asia's  voice  her  Calidasa  West, 
Hark*!  kindred  spirits  answer'd  from  the 

West. 
There  all  his  lofty  tones  Lucretius  gave, 
And  epic  transports  hurst  on  Mincio's 

ware, 
HTnleroved  the  Mantuanbeeo'er  sweetest 

flowers, 
And  all    Hymettus  Moom'd  in  Tiber's 

bowers. 
Oh,  could  some  God  hare  rent  the  veil 

away, 
And  join'd  in  one  the  masters  of  the  lay  1 
niosfifiotts  names  1  though  breath' d  the 

mutual  tone 
In  distant  climes,  unknowing  and  un- 
known, 
Yet  haply,  by  a  viewless  touch  impelled, 
Yourchoral  symphonies  responsive  swell'd, 
And  some  sphered  seraph,  with  the  song 

begwTd, 
Lcan'd  from  his  rolling  orb  to  hear,  and 
sniil'd. 


How  swift,  O  India,  fled  those  happy 
years! 

How  soon  thy  palmy  glories  sunk  in  tears ! 

What  Muse,  uuwarm'd,  their  early  bloom 
can  eye, 

Or  sing  their  altered  fates  without  a  sigh  ? 

Such,  thy  sad  trophies,  War  1  by  thee  dis- 
mayed, 

The  ctassic  Graces  fly  their  cherlsh'd 
shade. 

Fence  still  they  love,  the  moonlight  hour 
serene, 

TV  nnwitness'd  musings  of  some  tranquil 
scene, 


Where  all  is  calm  and  joy,  within,  around, 
No  care  to  ruffle,  and  no  grief  to  wound. 
Oft  their'  bright  train,  ere  yet  the  war 

arise, 
E'en  from  its  distant  rumour  shrinks  and 

flies: 
So,  ere  it  touch  the  steel,  the  Solar  rat 
Plays  off  from  the  keen  edge,  and  glides 

away. 
But  not  alone  the  trumpet's  madding  roar 
Expeird  the  weeping  Arts  from  Ganges*' 

shore ; 
Lo!   nurs'd    in   Superstition's    gloomy 

bower, 
Vice*  wings  with  added  speed  the  fatal 

hour; 
Thick  and  more  thick  her  blighting  breath 

she  sheds, 
And  Learning  sickens    as   the  mildew 

spreads. 
For  still  this  sovereign  principle  we  find, 
True  in  the  individual  as  the  kind, 
Strong  links  and  mutual  sympathies  con* 

nect 
The  moral  poweis  and  powers  of  intellect ; 
Still  these  on  those  depend  by  union  fine, 
Bloom  as  they  bloom,  and  aS  they  fade, 

decline. 
Talents,  'tis  true,  gay,  ouick,  and  bright, 

has  God 
To  virtue  oft  denied,  on  vice  bestoWd  J 
Just  as  fond  Nature  lovelier  colours  brings 
To  paint  the  insect's  than  the  eagle's 

wings. 
But  of  our  souls  the  high-born  loftier  part^ 
Th*  etherial  energies  that  touch  the  heart, 
Conceptions  ardent,  labouring   thought 

intense, 
Creative  Fancy's  wild  magnificence, 
And  all  the  dread  sublimities  of  song, 
These,  Virtue,  these  to  thee  alone  belong  $ 
These  are  celestial  all,  nor  kindred  hold 
With  aught  of  sordid  or  debasing  mould : 
Chill'd  by  the  breath  of  Vice,  their  radi- 
ance.dies, 
And  brightest  burns  when  lighted  at  the 

skies; 
Like  vestal  flames,  to  purest  bosoms 

given, 
And  kindled  only  by  a  ray  from  hearenjK 


*  The  inevitable  tendency  of  tic*  to  < 
the  faculties  of  the  soul,  is  most  eloquently  1ft* 
shted  on  by  Longinos/  in  the  last  section  of  his 
celebrated  treatise. 

t  The  author  has  been  prtveated  from  pw- 
ceeding  to  state  other  causes. of  tnt  dfcay  of 
science,  from  want  of  time*  . 
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But,  la !  once  more  return  the  happy 
hours ; 

Learning  revisits  her  forsaken  bowers. 

To  greet  her  loved  approach,  her  chosen 
band 

In  joyAtl  ranks  unites  on  Ganges'  strand. 

'Twos  thus  of  old,  when  swell*  d  the  rush- 
ing Nile 

From  Nubian  hills  or  Meroe's  sun-burnt 
isle, 

At  once,  with  all  her  priests,  an  awful 
train, 

^Transported  Memphis  issued  on  the  plain ; 

The  WRite-robeo*  pontiff  watchM  the  sink- 
ing vale, 

And  waved  his  wand,  and  bade  Osiris  hail. 

Not  with  less  rapture  Learning's  votaries 
burn, 

And  court  her  steps,  and  bless  her  glad 
return. 

FaH  in  their  front,  with  eye  that  upward 
soars, 

Apart  the  mighty  Hieropbant  adores, 

Acoomplish'd  Jones  1  whose  hand  to  every 
art 

Could  unknown  charms  and  nameless 
grace  impart. 

Jliswas  the  soul,  by  tear  nor  interest 
sway'd* 

The  purest  passions  and  the  wisest  head ; 

■ftie  heart  so  tender,  and  the  wit  so  true, 

Yet  this  no  malice,  that  no  weakness  knew  } 

The  song,  to  Virtue  as  the  Muses  dear, 

Though  glowing,chaste,and  lovely,  though 
severe. 

What  gorgeous  trophies  crown  his  youth- 
ful bloom, 

The  spoils  august  o{  Athens  and  of  Rome. 

And,  lo !  untouched  by  British  brows  be- 
fore, 

Yet  nobler  trophies  wait  on 'Asia's  shore: 

There,  at  his  magic  voice,  what  wonders 
rise ! 

fof  astonished  East  unfolds  her  mysteries*. 

Hound  her  dark  shrines  a  sudden  blaze  he 
showers, 

And  all  unveil'd  the  proud  Pantheon* 
towers. 

Where,  half  unheard,  Time's  formless 
billows  glide, 

Alone  he  stems  the  dim  discover'd  tide ; 

*•  TMs  alhidet  to  the  variant  elucidation!  which 
*4r  W,  Jones  hat  given  of  Hindoo  mythology, 
«nd  particularly  to  hi*  "  Essay  on  the  Gods  of 
«x<*ce,  Italy,  and  India,''  (As.  Res.  VoL  I.)  in 
Yhich  the  indeatity  of  the  Deities  worshipped 
in  those  distant  countries  U  proved  with  singular 
fl^ill  und  precision. 


Wide  oteik'tfxpmteM  darts  hie  ndiaat 
sight, 

At  once  the  vanish* d  ages  roll  in  Kgfct, 

Old  India's  Genius,  bursting  from  repose* 

Bids  all  his  tombs  their  mighty  dead  dis- 
close ; 

Immortal  names !  though  long  immcaj'4 
in  shade. 

Long  lost  to  sing,  though  destin'd  sea 
to  fade. 

O'er  all  the  master  of  the  spell  pmsides. 

Their  march  arranges,  and  their  order 
guides ; 

Bids  here  or  there  their  ranks  or  gleaner 
blase 

With  hues  of  elder  or  of  later  days. 

See,  where  in  British  robes  sage  Menuf 
shines, 

And  willing  Science  opes  her  Sanscrit- 
mines  ! 

His  are  the  triumphs  of  her  ancient  lyres, 

Her  tragic  sorrows,  and  Iter  epic  fires  ; 

Her  earliest  arts,  and  learning's  sactoA 
store, 

And  strains  sublime  of  philosophic  lore; 

Bright  in  his  view  their  gathcr'd  pomp 
appears, 

The  treasur'd  wisdom  of  a  thousand  years. 

Oh,  could  my  verse  in  characters  of  day? 

The  living  colours  of  thy  mind  pourtray, 

And  on  the  sceptic,  midst  his  impious 
dreams, 

Flash  all  the  brightness  of  their  mingled 
beams  f 

Then  should  he  know,  how  talents  rati- 
ons, bright* 

With  pure  Devotion's  holy  thoughts  waiter 

And  blush  (if  yet  a  blush  survive), to  see 

What  genius,  honour,  virtue,  ought  to  be. 

Philosopher,  yet  to  no  system  tied  ; 

Patriot,  yet  friend  to  all  the  world  beside  j 

Ardent  with  temper,  and  with  judgment 
bold: 

firm,  though  not  stern,  and  though  cor- 
rect, not  cold; 

Profound  to  reason,  or  to  charm  us  gay; 

Learn'd  without  pride,  and  not  too  wim 
to  pray. 

Such,  too,  was  Chambers,;  ever  ba- 
nor'd  name ! 
What  needs  the  Muse  td  jgive  thy  *»orth 
to  Fame  ? 

t  In  reference  10  Sir  W.  Joae**s  celebratoi 
translation  of  "The  Institutes  of  Meou/*  the 
grent  Indian  legislator. 


^Mr.  William  Clumbers, 
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To  thee  tlienympha  of  Eastern  sottg^dis^^Oh^  hopes  dissolved!  oh,  prospects  all 


The  haunts  of  Hanz  in  ti^PMsilMsflad*^ ' 
And  early  taught  thy  curious  steps  to  rove 
Tlirough  Hejaz*  howers  or  Yemen's  o3o-~ 

itousigrorm.   .    (  -ji-,H  v.-: 

Bin  holier  fires  iHemM  thy  favour'*  breast- 
With  art*'  divine  and  saintly  virjtues.  tycst, 
Alas  1  thpse  saintly  virtues  languished  hejfa, 
And  worn  with  exile  sought  their  native 

sphere. 
Nor  long   a  brother's*   woes  bedew'd 

thy  urn, 
Too  soon  by  kindred  fate  forbid  to  mourn. 
Oh,  crown'd  with  learning,  and  refiu'd 

by  art, 
The  generous  mind,  theuncorrupted  heart! 
Still  Isis,  hallow'd  stream!  his  name  re- 
veres, 
And  British  Themis  sheds  her  awful  tears. 

TTiere  Wilkins,  to  the  sons  of  Brahma 
known, 
With  great  Vyasa's  triumphs  blends  his 
.. ,  '      own:  , 

While  the  dark  tales  of  elder  ages  lie 
Unrave?rd  to  sage  WHford's  classic  eye. 
Who  cari  forget  how  Davis  J  overt  to  truer, 
By  ancient  sagea  led,  iW  etlicria!  spsux*, 
What  laurels   wave  round  either  Cole* 

brooktT3  brow, 
0*er  Cleveland's  tomb  what  sacred  sor- 
rows flow, 
Or  Scott's  historic  wreath,  or  Rennell's 

praise, 

Or,  studious  Hamilton,  thy  modest  bays, 

Or  Shore,  to  grace  and  govern  empire  bom, 

-  With  Jaws  to  strengthen,   or  with  arts 

adorn, 

Friend  to  the  Muse,  and  by  the  Muse  lw- 

lov'd, 
Ity  Britain  honot'd,  and  by  Heaven  ap- 
*•  fcroY'd! 

.    Nor  these  alone:  But,  lo !  as  Welleslej 


Eise  other  names,  and  a  new  race  succeed*. 
lUras'd  by  his  call,  tne  youthful  bands 

aspire 
To  Jones's  learning  or  to  Jones's  Jire ; 
In  clnst'ring  ranks  the  meed  of  song  they 

claim, 
And  toil  and  brighten  up  the  steep  of  Fame. 
Thou  too,  had  Heaven  but  listen'd  to  our 

prayer, 
Thou   too,   Mackenzie,    shouldst   have 

brighten'd  there. 

•  Sir  Robert  Chambers. 


>Oh^Qitej  tifty,  opening  hut  to  fade  I 

Pleased  we  beheld  thy  early  laurels  bloom, 

"Nbrknew  they  wove  a  trophy  for  thy  tomb. 

By\fioe#$'s\  banks,  from  4tffttr&  dim 

bow  far!.       '.>:/-     [era  star. 

On  thy  cold  Btcne  looks  dovm^he  East- 

Rut auJJ  Aflfetio*  views  tiijr  ashes  near, 

Tbempujilis  precious,  and  thajusfcBt  is 

.dear^i    ,  ,    .        ;?«„'.. 

Her  nightly  thought  surmounts  ifee  wu> 

„.    tygwav^  .    ,  vftrasv. 

And  weeps  and  watches  round,  thy  ^sjtfet 

Yet  say,  why  on  that  dark  eventful  tyy» 

Thatcall'd  thee  from  the  shores  of  T^a^a 

away,        ,  .".     fc,.#  * 

When  friendship's  warmth  mid  ^parting 

sorrows  bnra'd,  [retnntfd; 

Hand  press'd  in  hand,  and  tear  for  tear 

Though  Hope  was  there  all  credulous  &i4 

Why  on  thy  brow  a  cl>eer]e*s  shadow  hja«i* 
E'en  at  that  hour,  did  dark  fojeboding* 

shed 
O'er  shivering  nature'  tome  unconsctou* 

dread?  ,{''         £flow4 

And  felt  thy  heart  new  woupdajof  sadness 
Prophetic  sadness  and  a  weight  of  woe  i  . 

How  dark,  though  fleeting,  are.  the 
days  of  man! 
What  countless  sorrows  crowd  nis  narrow 

for  what  is  life?  A  groan,  a  breath,  a 

sigh, 
A  bitter  tear,  a  drop  of  misery, 
A  lamp  just  crying  in  sepulchral  gloom; 
A  voice  of  anguish  from  the  lonely  tomb. 
Or  wept,  or  weeping,  all  the  change  we 

know;  .     ....  v 

'Tis  all  our  mournful  history  below.    ,.  . 
Pleasure  is  Grief  but  smiling  to  destroy, 
And  what  is  Sorrow  but  the  ghost  of  JoJ  ? 
Oh,  haste  that  hour,  whose  rustling  wln$ 

shall  play  ..,t    . 

To  warn  the  shades. of  guiH  and,  gwtf 

away!  .    '  »«  r 

*    m* 
(To  be  concluded  in-our  next.)  •  -  •». 


t  Lewis  Mackenzie,  Esq.  of  the  Bengal  'tint 
establishment.  He  died  at  Calcutta  hi  lSOO, 
ju»t  after  he  had  been  honored  with  a,  *aoj)a4 
for  hit  proficiency  in  the  College  lately  esta- 
blished there.  He  was  the  too  of  Mr.  .ftfachm- 
sie  the  celebrated  author  of  «  The  HH\  »of 
Fec»ni,»» 
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REVIEW  OF  BOOKS* 


Sin  Homos  Stamford  RqjgM  iflfr- 
i        tory  of  Jam* 
{Centtoued  from?.  153,) 

W*  resume  our  pledging  task  of 
peroamg,  and  humbly  endeavour^ 
iDg  to  contribute  to  the  amuse- 
ment and  instruction  of  our  read- 
erg  by  continuing  our  analysis  of 
tm>roleredtmgwork.     .  ■ 

Java,  in  common  with  the  Malayan  is- 
lands In  general,  abounds  iu  indigenous 
fruits.  «'  No  region  of  the  earth,"  ob- 
*mrt*M&MMaHMten; "  can  boast  an  equal 
afctoHtaic*."  The  munptrtm,  which  on 
*WW**t>|jM»  acknowfcdged  pre*ewiuenc« 
amount  ludian,  fruits,  has  been, termed 
the  pride  of  these  countries ;  the  durian, 
to  which  the  natives  of  these  islands  are 
*+  {MttfHotfctefy'  attached ;  the  rambvtan, 
the' foist  A*,  with,  an  extensive  variety  of 
the  jack,  the  mango,  the  plantain,,  the 
pane-apple,  the  papaw,  the  custard-apple, 
the  pomegranate,  and  almost  every  de- 
scription of  fruit  which  grows  within  the 
tropw,  ilie  here  found  in  the  greatest  va- 
riety. The  t&mariiMl  tree  is  genera*.  The 
island  also  produces  many  kinds  of 
oranges,  cirrous,  lemons,  and  in  parti- 
cular the*  pumplemoos,  (tlie  shaddock  of 
the  West  Indies)  besides  the  •  *•  and  a 
variety  of  others,  not  generally  known  to 
Europeans,  hut  well  calculated  for  the 
table.  Of  the  mango  at  least  forty  varie- 
ties are  enumerated ;  the  wild  raspberry, 
which  is  found  in  the  higher  regions,  fa 
not  destitute  of  flavour  j  one  kind  in  par- 
ticular approaches  in  taste  to  the  European 
species.  In  some  of  the  mountaiuous  parts 
are  to  be  found  peaches,  Chinese  pears, 
and  some  other  fruits  imported  from 
Japan,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
China.     ... 

Among  innumerable  flowers  which 
bloom  in  perpetual  succession  throughout 
the  year,  and  impregnate  the  air  of  these 
countries  with  their  fragrance,  those  of 
the  thampaka,  tenjottf,  metati,  kananga 
and  f  Mgatari,  hold  the  first  rank  ;  they 
are  used  by  the  natives  iu  the  ornament 
of  their  pertonB,  and  are  remarkable  for 
their  fragrance.  The  myrtle  and  rose  are 
found  in  the  gardens  of  Europeans.  A 
great  variety  of  ornamental  trees  and 
•hrnbs,  many  of  them  overlooked  in  the 
catalogues  of  Rhumphins  and  Van  Rheede, 

TSptTi- -whence  this  name?    Her. 
„ "[Tattf*  except  one,  are  Sanskrit  names  of  fa. 
TfM**  *«f  »acrrd  flowers  among  the  Hindus.  The 
Ja?*    a!?™  MC  P'o^ly  thus  designated  In 

Asiatic  Journal.— No.  21. 


have  been  noted,  as  deserving  cultivation 
for  their  utility  as  well  as  beauty.  P*  #* 

The  fhrits  of  tropical  latitude* 
are  justly  praised  by manyivritersv 
as  highly  exquisite  and  grateful ; 
and  so,  no  doubt,  they  are  to  the 
parched  palate  of  both  native  and 
visitor.     The   land  of  the  ananas 
may  be  viewed  with    reasonable* 
envy  by  the  distant  horticultura- 
iist ;  and  few  palatial  enjoyments 
can  exceed  the  repast  offered  by 
the  orange  groves  of  South  Ame- 
rica, to  the  eager  mariner,  after  a 
long  equatorial  passage.    But  let 
us  look  thankfully  at  home,  and  we 
shall  find  few  countries  more  blest 
thanr  our  own,  in  the  fruitful  boun- 
ties of  Providence.      The  pine- 
apple requires,  no  doubt,  a  tedious 
and  expensive  process  to  force  it 
to  perfection  among  us,  and  it  can 
be  enibyed  only  by  a  few.  *  But  it 
is  still  enjoyed  by  nearly  as  many 
in  England,  perhaps,  as  in  India 
or  elsewhere,  compared  with  the 
respective  population  of  the  coun- 
tries.    Although  produced  within 
the  tropics  in  the  open  ahyit  yet 
requires  considerable  care,  /bbfch  in 
America  and  Asia ;  and  is  brought 
to  market  for  the  wealthy  only. 
Fruit  generally  speaking,  is  more 
within  the  reach  of  the  poor  of 
those  countries  than  in  England  :«rr- 
and  it  is,  indeed,  a  gracious  dis- 
pensation that  in  all  countries  the 
wholesomest  and  best  fruits  are  the 
the    commonest    and     cheapest* 
With  the  exception   of  two   bi 
three ;  we  are  disposed  to  give"* 
decided  preference  to  the  fruits  of 
England  over  those  of  America  dr 
India.    The  mango  of  the  latter, 
especially  those  of  its  western  side, 
we  rank  as  the  first  of  fruits.  Therk 
are  so  many  sorts  of  mango  that  h 
falls  from  the  best  to  almost  the 
worst ;  and  in  this  respect  stands 
in  comparison  with  our  apple ;  but 
is  not  nearly  so  useful;  as  it  will 
Vol.  IV.  2  K 
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not  keep,  and  is  in  season  only  a 
few  weeks.    The  banana,  rival*  ou* 
apple  in  the  excellencies  of  flayour» 
duration,  and  utility.    'Fhisftttit; 
in  some  of  its  varieties,  is  iri  season 
all  the  year ;  and  furnishes  an  arti* 
cle  of  food,  as  well  as  of  luamry, 
very  extensively    in    India,    and 
most  parts  of  Asia.     The  tnan- 
g»stfn  of  Malacca  and  the  Eas- 
tern Isles  is  a  delicious,  but  fuga? 
ciqus  fruit : — it  may  rank  with  our 
nectarine,  but  is  more  common. 
Grapes  are  equally  good  in  many 
parts  of  India,  and  in  England. 
After  these,  Asia  will  with  diffi- 
culty produce  fruits  equal  to  our 
Strawberry,    cherry,    gooseberry, 
currant,  raspberry,  ore.  &c. 

Trom  the  more  luxurious  de- 
scription of  vegetable  produce, 
We.  will  proceed  to  the  usefuJL  In 
this  class  we  may,  in  addition  to 
Whit  was  given  in  the  former  part 
of  'fofe  article,  chiefly  note  coffee, 
sugar,,  pepper  and  cotton. 

1%ol  coflee    plant,    which     fo    only 
Jtttown  on  Java  by  it*  European  appella- 
tion, and  its  intimate  connexion  with  Eu- 
irdpean  despotism,  was  first  introduced  by 
the  Dutch  early  in  the  18th  century,  and 
lias  since  formed  one  of  the  articles  of 
♦heir  exclusive  monopoly.    Hie  labour  by 
which  it  is  planted  and  its  produce  col- 
lected, ts  included  among  the  oppressions 
Offorced  services  of  the  natives  and  the 
^delivery  of  it  into  the  government  stores, 
anwgtte  feread  deliveries  at  inadequate 
rates,  previously  to  the  year  1808,  the  cul- 
tivation of  coffee  was  principally  confined  to 
tie  Sunda  districts.  There"  were  but  com- 
T*ratfrety few- plantations  intb*  eastern 
dittrirts,  and  the  produce  which  they  wene 
capable  of  yielding  did  not  amount  to  one 
tenth  part  of  the  whole  j  but  under  the 
"administration  of  Marshal  Daendels  this 
•shrub  usurped  the  soH  destined  for  yield- 
lag  tt*  .subsistence  of  the  people,  every 
other  kind  of  cultivation  was  rendered 
eubwrvient  to  it,  and  the  withering  effects 
of  a  government  monopoly  extended  their 
influence    indiscriminately    throughout 
»every  province  of  the  island. 
<     in   the  S«nda'  districts,  each  family 
was  obliged  to  take  care  of  1000  oofee 
plants ;    and   in   the  eastern   districts, 
where  new  and  extensive  plantations  were 
now  to  be  formed,  on  sons  and  In  sitoa- 
ttooa  In  many  instances  by  aa  means  fa-, 
vara^te  so  the  cultivation,  660   plants 
.  We*faejKes«ribc4  alWtm»W  fla  aegli- 
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gence  could  be  practised  in  the  execution 
of  this  doty :  the  whole  operations  of  - 
plant!  hg,  cleaning  and  collecting,  continued 
to  be  conducted  under  the  immediate  su- 
perintendence of  European  officers,  who 
selected  tlie  spot  ou  which  new  gardens 
were  to  l>e  laid  out,  took  ore  that  they 
were  preserved  from  weeds  and  rank  grass* 
and  received  the  produce  into  store  .when 
gathtert*.  P.  125. 

The  coffee  tree  ip  sotne:high  si- 
tuations fields  fruit  twenty  ,ye$rs» 
Hie  greater  its  elevation  tfaeJtofc- 
ger  is  the  period  of  its  proo^ti^e- 
ness,  and.  the  finer  is  the  berry. 
About  six  feet  is  the  common  dia-r 
tance  between  every  two.  plants. 
It  grows  sometimes  to  ,the  height 
of  sixteen  feet.    The  general  an* 
rage  of  a  coffee  tree  is  estimated 
at  a  Kati,  or  an  English  pound 
and  a  quarter;    notwithstanding 
some  trees  yield  from  twenty  *• 
thirty  Katis.     The  Sunda  districts 
were  estimated  to  afford  a  hun- 
dred thousand  *  pikuls  annually ; 
and  the  young  plantations  in  the 
eastern  districts  were  expected  in 
due  season  to  yield  a  like  quantity; 
but  it  is  questioned  if  the  produce, 
even  had  the  forcing  system  been 
persevered   in    and   enforced  by 
a  despotic  authority,  would  have 
ever  been  half  this  amount*    A 
dismal  picture  is  drawn  by  our  au- 
thor of  the  effects  of  this  govern- 
ment monopoly,   and   oppressive 
exaction  of  labour.    Under  a  free 
system,  he  calculates  that  coffee  in 
Java  "  may  be  raised  for  exporta- 
tion at  about  forty  shillings  per 
hundred  weight."  P.  131. 

The  quantity  of  coffee  del  ire  red  ti> 
government  iu  1815,  exceeded  7M60 
pikuls ;  about  30,000  more  may  hare 
been  exported  by  individuals,  and  the 
produce  is  greatly  on  the  enereaee. 

Of  the  quality  of  the  Jataa  coffee*  in 
comparison  with,  that  of  other  countries, 
it  may  be  observed  that  dating  (he  last 
years  it  has  invariably  maintained  itipefoe 
in  the  European  market  in  competition 
with  that  of  Bourbon,  and  rather  exceed- 
ed it,  bochnf  them  befef  higher  tb*n«be 
produce  of  the  West  Indies.  During  tfie, 
last  years  of  the  British  admintatoaHon 

•  A  ptfcnl  U  one  tutadred    »n4  ))ti«|y.4jtfte 
•ad  a  quartet,  » 
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tm  Java,  and  after  the  opening  6£  the  Eu- 
ropean market  aeain  afforded  a  'demand, 
about  *Iere*u  millions  of  '  young  '  coffee . 
shrttbs  were  planted  out  in  new  garden?; 
P.  131.  ■      **    O 
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In  p.  213,  some  observations  by 
Mr.  Hogendorp,  an  old  Dntch  re- 
sident in  Java,  are  given,  touching 
its  productive  capabilities.  He 
aays,  « I  am  *ure  that  Java  on  a 
very  moderate  calculation,  can 
without  ajffieufty  yield  fifty  mil- 
lions of  pounds  of  coffee  or  near^ 
ly.M  The  excellence  of  the  Javari 
berW  is  well  known  in  the  markets 
of  Europe. 

Of  sugar  it  is  estimated  that 
twelve  millions  of  pounds  might 
annually  be  produced  in  Java,  al- 
though ft  doth  not  appear  that 
much  more  than  half  that  quantity 
has  hitherto  been  grown. 

By  the  Javans  the  sugar  cane  is  only 
cultivated  to  be  eaten ,  in  an  unprepared 
state,  as  a  nourishing  sweetmeat.  They 
are  unacquainted  with  any  artificial  me- 
thod of  expressing  from  it  the  saccharine 
juice,  and,  cousequeutJy,  with  the  first 
material  part  of  toe  process  by  which  it  is 
manufactured  into  sugar.  Satisfied  with; 
the  nourishment  or  gratification  which 
they  procure  now  the  plant  as  nature  pre-, 
sentsit„  they  leave  the  complicated  pro-' 
cess  to  be  conducted  exclusively  by  the 
Chinese.   P.  124.     *      - 

But,  although  the  direct  trade  with 
Bengal  has  always  been  against  Java,  the 
demand  for  sugar. in  the  Bombay  market 
always  affords  the  means  of  a  circuitous 
*eturn  of  capital.  Large  quantities  of 
Javan  sugar  have  been  exported  to  Bom- 
bay during  the  last  four  years,  principally. 
on  the  returning;  ships  in  ballast  touching 
at  Brtavia  on  their  way  from'  China,  and 
their  cargoes  hare  afbrded  considerable 
poll.  A  lucrative  trade  in  this  article 
is  also  sometimes  tarried  oa  by  the  Arabs, 
to  the  Bed  Sea,  and-particularly  to  Mocha: 
But  Arab  traders,  ot  suffictem  capital  for 
these  extensive  speculations,  have,  by  the 
effects  of  tl;eio4rinerw(HM»BolyonJava,long 
bean  dareo  oat  of  tjio  market,  and  suffi- 
cient time  hatwt  been  given  &r  them  to 
return.  .  .   , 

„  Tfce  exlensiFc  produce  of  this  fino 
island  in  (sugar  and  cofise  of  superior  qua- 
m,  and  the  pepper  aad  various  otter  ar* 
tjejes,  either  yields  by  it,  or  collected, 
from  the  Hei&kimwg  coaatrj*, .  soon 
»f  ,*»#>*  lit,  Japan  copper,  spiees» 
eteptytffa  ,,teetb,  *tick-Ja«,  long-pep. 
per,  ciibibt,  tortoise-shell,  gold,  dia- 
monds, Japan  wood,  ebony,  rattans,  in- 
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dt^o\"  &h.  #resfetir  fine  subjects  for  com-' 
mercla^  speculation  to  all  parts  of  Europe; 
and  America,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
the  JUaurtt.ias ;  and  the  more  so^  as  from 
the  extensive,  native  and  European  popu- 
lation, a  very  considerable'  ana"  constant 
demand  exists  for  the  produce  and  manu- 
factures of  Europe,  not  onlyfor  fhr  con- 
sumption and  use  of  the  island  itself,  bat 
to  supply  .the  neighbouring  >lajaya»stali». 
by  way  of  barter. 

The  quantity  of  sugar  seems  to  depend 
almost  entirely  upon  the  demand,  and  tg 
likely  at  all  times  to  equal  it,  few  coun- 
tries affording  equal  advantages  for  ha 
manufacture.  Owing  to  the  want  of  a 
demand  for  this  kind  of  produce,  for  se- 
veral years  antecedent  to  the  conquest,' 
many  of  the  manufactories  were  discon- 
tinued ;  but  since  the  trade  has  been 
opened  and  the  demand  renewed,  many 
of  them  hare  again  commenced  working, 
aud  the  quantity  produced  in  the  year 
1815  was  not  less  than  20,000  pikuls. 

The  manufacturers  being  no  longer  com- 
pelled to  deliver  their  produce  to  govern- 
ment, can  afford  to  sell  the  sugar  at  Bata~ 
via,  at  from  twenty  to  thirty  shillings  per 
pikul— the  first  sort  maybe  bought  in  the, 
market  for  exportation  at  about  twenty- 
five  shillings  the  cwt.  The  quality  of  this 
sugar  is  altogether  different  from  the  su- 
gar in  Bengal,  and  is  said  to  be  equal  to 
that  of  Jamaica,  being  manufactured  in, 
a  great  measure  according  to  the  fame 
process.  While  the'  European  market  is 
open  for  coffee  aud  other  light  articles;, 
the  sugar  of  Java  is  always  in  demand  feu*, 
dead  weight,  and  large  quantities  have  re-' 
cently  been  sold'io  the  London  market  as 
hiuh  as  ufnety  and  a  hundred  sbijtiutfi  per 
owt*  P.  2W.  ^      ; 

By  official  statement*  it  appMow* 
that  the  sugar  manufonured  in 
Java,  was  in  1799^  about  80,QQO 
piituk ;  —in  the  next  year  106,000 ; 
in  1801,  a  somewhat  greater  quar** 
tity^in  1808,  95,000*  In  $8^0* 
the  quantity  sold  to  the  American* 
^mounted  to  91,500  pikul^  ajwl. 
far  the  subsequent  years  averaged* 
100,000  and  sold  for  900,000  JW 
rupees,  or  £110,000'  sterling  The 
disadvantage  under  which  the  ma*: 
nufacturer  laboused,  by  forced  de*, 
liveries  at  inadequate  rates,  need 
not  be  here  insisted  on,  though  it- 
must  be  taken  into  the  account  Uu 
any  estimate  of  the  attainable  id* 
crease  of  the  manufacture,"  P.  213. 

Pepper,  which  atone  tfce  forjnel  tbe 
principal  export  frdm  Java,  has  for  feme* 
time  ceased  to  be  cultivated  to  any  consi- 
2K2 


doable  extent.  It was^principally rawed 
}n  Bantam,  and  the  ^pendencies  of  that 
province  in  the  southern  part  of  Sumatra ; 
and  fn  the  flourishing  state  of  the  moud- 
p6ly,  these  districts  furnished  the  Dutch 
with  the  chief  supply  o€  the  European 
market. 

But  the  system  by  which  it  was  procur- 
ed,, was  too  oppressive  and  unprincipled 
in  its  nature,  and  too  impolitic  in  Ha  pro- 
visions, to  admit  of  long  duration.  It 
Wto  calculated  to  destroy  the  energies  of 
the  country,  and*  with  them  the  source 
from  whence  the  .fruits  of  this  monopoly 
proceeded.  In  the  year  1811,  according- 
ly, neither  Bantam  or  its  depeudeucies 
furnished  the  European  government  with 
one  pound  of  this  article. 

fliat  pepper  may  "be  produced  on  Jara, 
and  supplied  at  a  rate  equally  moderate 

<  with  that  at  which  other  productions  re- 
Quiring  similar  care  are  furnished,  cannot 
admit  of  a  doubt,  aud  this  reasonable 
price  maybe  estimated  at  about  six  or  seven 
Spanish  dollars  (thirty  to  thirty-five  shil- 
lings) the  pikul  The  plant  grows  luxuri- 
antly in  most  soils,  and  when  once  reared, 
requires  infinitely  less  care  and  labour  than 
coffee.  The  only  peculiarity  regarding  it 
wnich  may  deserve  notice  is,  that  on  this 

-  island,  me  plant  is  allowed  to  grow  to  a 
roach  greater  she,  entwining  itself  round 
fbe  cotton,  trees,  frequently  to  the  height 
of  jfifty  and  sixty  feet.  P,  131.  # 

- .  Mr.  Hogendorp  estimates  that 
Java  might,  under  an  improved 
system  of  admmbtration,  produce 
as  xpuch  pepper  for  exportation 
annually,  as  cofiee»  or  about 
.200,000  pikuk,  "  which  will,"  he 
aays,  i(  bring  three  thousand  six 
hundred  rix  doUars  into  the  coun- 
try," p.  3}14#  In  this  estimated  re- 
turn, there  is,  we  apprehend  some 
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On  the  important  article  of  cot- 
ton, Sir  T.  Baffles  and  some  of  his 
predecessors  seem  disposed  to  en- 
Certain  views  not  likely  we  think 
to  be  realized.  It  doth  not  ap- 
pear ever  to  have  been  an  article 
of  extended  cultivation  on  Java : 
St  IB  admitted  that 

.  At  present  scarcely  a  sufficient  quantity. 
5s  produced  on  the  island  to  employ  the 
-  female  part  of  the  Inhabitants— that  the 
soil  is  not  universally  favourable  to  its 
growth,  p.  133-~and  that  the  Indian  cot- 
ton grows  to  a  larger  size,  and  produces  a 
material  of  an  infinitely  superior  quality, 


The  trade  between  Java  and  China  in 
vessels  belonging  to  Europeans,  **,  present 
consists  principally  in  carrying  out  tin, 
pepper,  apices,  rattans,  and  beetle  nut, 
for  the  China  market,  and  reoejvjng  iu 
return  a  few  articles  of  China  produce  in 
demand  far.  the  European  market*  a  ba- 
lance of  cash,  and  a  supply  of  manufac- 
tures required  annually  at  Batavia^but 
it  Is  calculated  that  cotton,  rice,  and  tim- 
ber, which  may  be  considered  as  the  sta- 
ple produce  of  Java,  wight  he  exported 
to  China  with,  advantage*     - 

A  small  quantity  of  Java*  cotton  lately 
sent  \o  China,  was  sold  at  a  higher  rate 
thau  the  ordinary  prices  of  thecottbn  from 
western  India.    Cotton  yarn  is  au  article 
sometimes  exported  to  China,  but  in  the 
existing  state  of  society  on  Java,  the  ex- 
portation of'  tie  raw  material  ir  -Mkely  to 
be  attended  with  the  greatest  advantages. 
Some  writers  have  estimated  the  capabi  - 
lity  of  Java  to  export  raw  cotton  almost 
incredibly  high,  but  it  must  be  admitted 
that  although  the  soil  is  not  universally 
favorable,  yet  few  countries. afford  great- 
er general  advantages  for  the  cotton  culti- 
vation, it  being  practicable  to  raise  It  to 
a  great  extent,  without  interfering  with 
the  general  grain  produce  of  the  country. 
It  could  be  grown  as  a  second  crop  on  the 
rice  fields,  being  planted  shortly  after  the 
harvest,  aud  attaining  maturity  before 
the  season  again  comes  round  for  irrigat- 
ing the  lauds.     Nothing  can  convey  a 
higher  idea  of  the  richness  of  the  soil  of 
Java,  and  of  the  advantages  of  its'  cli- 
mate than  the  fact,  that  during  one  half 
of  the  year  the  lands  yield  a  rich  and 
abundant  crop  of  grain,  more  than  suffi- 
cient for.  the  ordinary  food  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  during  the  other  half  a  valuable 
staple,  which  affords  the  material  for 
clothing  tliem,'  and  opens  In  Its  manufac- 
ture a  source  of  wealth  and  of  continual 
domestic  industry    through    the   year.. 
P.  209. 

Thus  far  our  author.  His  spe- 
culations are  enforced  by,  or  ra- 
ther, perhaps,  originate  in,  the  au- 
thority of  Mr.  Hojrendorp,  who  in 
a  note  is  made  to  inform  us  that, 

The  cultivation  of  cotton  is  not  at  all 
Injurious  to  any  other  branch,  for  after 
the  rice  harvest  is  the  best  season  for 
planting  the  cotton,  and  before  the  rains, 
when  the  fields  are  again,  ploughed  for 
rice,  the  cotton  to  ripe  and -gathered.  Lit- 
tle of  ie  is  comparatively  planted  at  pre- 
sent ;  indeed  only  the  necessary  quantity, 
after  providing  the  natives  with  coarse 
cloths,  for  the  government  contingent. 
In  rough  cotton  there  is  no  trade  at  all : 
bat,  in  fact,  what  trade  is  there  on  Java, ' 
except  tho  monopoly  trade  ef  the  Chinese  ? 
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Let  us  but  Suppose  ttoe  ctotffeatbr  to 
have  a  propertytffl  the  soil*  and  that  he, 
Kb  well  a«  the  trader,  were  at  liberty  to 
boy  and  sell,  tours*)*  Metiftf  *>e  see  the 
Jama  ptaati&g  cottdn  -directly  after  -lite 
rioewas  reaped.  After  being  cleared  by 
machinery  and  strewed  into  bales,  H might 
be' exported  to  CMua  and  Europe. 

-There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  Javau  cot- 
ton would  teas  good  at  least,  ff  not  bet- 
ter, tltetfifce cotton  of  the  English,  whe- 
ther fron*  Bombay,  Madras  or  Bengal, 
and  it  might  certainly  be  produced  ctreup- 
erj  l^eyen  suppose  that  when  cleaned 
and  pjflked,  jt  cost  ten  rix-dollars  a  pikul, 
the  Ja?ans wonldstillbe  well  paid.  P.  210. 

;  TF  what  we  have  here  quoted  be 
attentively  read,  it  will  appear 
that-anticipated  produee  and  events 
are  assumed  as  indicative  of  exist- 
ing and  tangible  prosperity. 

Java  we  have  no  doubt 
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de-ear  ti&w,  were  all  to  be  added 
t6  tfe-costof  thfe  article,  6r  iaken 
pom  its,  profits,  to-  the  extent  of 
onei  fifth  of  the    gross  quantity* 
Nothing  but  an  exclusive'  trade 
can  long  bear  such    deductions; 
and -we  therefore,  conclude,  that 
the  cheap  labour  of  the  producing 
,  country  lias  of  late  been  applied 
in   prevention  of  the  accumula-* 
tion  of  such  unnecessary  charges. 
As  to  Jas;an  cotton,  many  year* 
must,  we  apprehend,  elapse,  mudh 
capital  be  created  and  sunk,  and 
the  poor  indolent  Javans  niorallv 
changed,  ere  the  visions  of  their 
welji-wishers  can   be  realized  on 
that  point,  so  that  their  wool  may 
compete  in  the  markets  of  Chi- 
na and  England,  with  the  produce 
ses  the  physical  capability  of  pro-    of  the  rich,  cheap,  populous,  skil- 
ducing  considerable  quantities  of    fal,  industrious,  countries  of  Ben 


cotton.     We  are  not  aware  that 
the  lowness  of  her  latitude  is  ma- 
terially   against    that    admission. 
But  it  would  we  think  be  difficult 
to  prove  that  she  possesses  those 
capabilities  in  a   greater  degree 
than  Bengal  and  Guzerat.  A  small 
quantity  of  Javan  cotton  bringing 
a  higher  price  at  market,  than  the 
ordinary  prices  of  the  immense* 
quantity  sent  from  western  1  India, 
proves  very  little.     Being  in  a 
small  quantity  it  was    probably 
carefully  cleaned,  a  process  that 
greatly  enhances  the  value  of  the 
material  at  Canton.    On  this  point 
it  is  unaccountable  that  more  care 
should  not  have  been  earlier  taken 
by  the  Guzerat  and  Bombay  mer- 
chants.    We  have  been   assured 
that  not  many  years  ago,   Surat 
cotton,    as  it  is  commonly  cal- 
led, when  offered  in   the    China 
market    contained   on    the    ave- 
,  rage   twenty   per   cent    of  seed 
and  dirt.      Thus,  not  to  mention 
the   damage   done    to    the  wool 
immediately  contiguous  to  the  oily 
,  aeed,  which,  is  said  to  De  consider-, 
,  able ;  the  expenses  of  freight  to, 
Bombay,     custom    house    duties 
there,  and  at  China,  packing,  and 
pressing,  freight    and    insurance, 
#nd  no  doubt  others  that  do  not 


gal  and  Guzerat,  prepared  by  the 
great  capitalists,  and  vast    esta- 
blishments and  machinery  of  Cal- 
cutta and  Bombay.    If  Java  really 
possesses  a  soil  considerably  more 
prolific  than  the  cotton1  countries 
of  continental  India — a  very  ques- 
tionable position— and  can.  *'! cer-r 
tainly,"  as  Mr.  Hogendorp  nmris, 
"produce  it  cheaper,"  these  *re 
no  doubt,  great  advantages.  ^  A 
dense  population  easily  supported, 
is  the  sinew  of  produce :  this1  ctttn- 
bined  with  such  a  soil,  of  which 
indeed,  it  is  bat  the  result,  might 
in  time  unite  with  the  comparative; 
shortness  of  the-  voyage  to  China, 
in  bringing  Java  into  competition  in 
that  market,  as  far  as  its  confined 
territory  admits  or  requires,  wjth 
western  India,  in  the  produce  and 
preparation  of  cotton  wool     But 
there  are  various  elements  moral 
and  physical,  that  must  long  conti- 
nue, in    combination   with  many 
secondary  causes,  to  produce  such 
an  event, — that  is,  to  enable  Java, 
shackled  and  impoverished  as,  she 
has  been,  to  commence  and  win 
a  race  in  which  continental  India 
has  already  gained  such  great* ad- 
vantages. 

As  to  the  Fur  trade  with  Kam- 
sckatka,  apaiagraph  on  which  meets 
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foreyeinXhe  pageiasiquoted  from, 
2I0y  BfttaviaorMakqria,  or  Pule* 
Pioang,  or  half  a  score  other 
place*  «f  India,  may  with  equal 
puocaise,  we  should  think,  engage 
ip  it.  Batavia  happened  to  pos- 
qefa  a  man  of  enterprise.  It  does 
not  appear  that  he  had  equal  judg- 
ment m  this  inviting,  but  rarely 
successful,  branch  of  traffic.  He 
set  on  Boot  two  speculations  in  this 
ljne>  which,  like  many  others, 
failed. 

Tobacco  is  extensively  raised 
for  exportation  in  some  districts, 
and  is  an  article  of  very  general 
estivation  in  Java*  We  do  not 
fw&  any  data  for  estimating  the 
extent  of,  the  export.  The  na- 
tives, of  most  of  the  eastern 
Isles,  we  believe,  both  male  and 
female,  use  this  filthy  plant  to  ex* 
cess  in  the  way  of  smoking  and 
chewing;  and  in  some  cases,  of 
snuffing.  The.  indulgence  of  the 
females  is,  however,  chiefly  eon- 
fined  to  the  former,  the  least  offen- 
sive mode  of  using  H* 

Among  the  most  known  of  the 
exports  of  Java  is  its  spirit,  popu- 
larly ealled  in  India  and  elsewhere, 
Batavia  'rac^.  Arak  is  a  generic 
name  in  many  eastern,  dialect* 
for  distilled  produce.  Among 
Europeans,  there  are  three  specific 
varieties  of  'rack  in  common  use. 
These  are  Batavia,  Columbo,  and 
Goa.  The  Batavia  arack  is  de- 
cidedly the  best ;  of  this  there  are 
several  sorts.  The  first  is  really  a 
very  fine  spirit,  and  was  formerly 
much  used  for  the  English  navy 
and  army ;  but  has  of  late  years 
been  superseded  by  the  excellent 
spirit  produced  by  the  skill  of  Eng- 
lish distillers  in  Bengal  and  Bom- 
bay, The  Javan  is  that  usually 
brought  to  England.  Indeed  the 
arack  of  Ceylon  and  Goa  as 
not  worth  bringing*  It  is  apt  to 
turn  black  and  to  acquire  a  villain- 
ous flavour  from  keeping;  while 
the  Batavian  arack,  like  other 
good  spirit,  is  ameliorated  by  time. 
This  opinion  is,  we  are  aware,  at 
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variance  with  one  given  oil  other 
authorities,  in  our  last  volume, 
and  may  possibly  admit  and  require 
some  qualification.  But  it  is  offer- 
ed as  the  result  of  no  trifling  ob- 
servance. 

The  native  arack,  as  we  may 
term  the  spirit  of  Java,  Ceylon, 
and  Goa,  has  always,  we  believe, 
the  juice  that  exudes  from  the 
top  of  the  cocoa  nut,  date,  and 
otner  species  of  palm-tree,  for  its 
principal  ingredient.  Rice,  and 
other  grain,  according  to  their 
abundance,  are  also  used  in  dis- 
tillation :  and  sometimes  a  portion 
of  molasses,  or  jagri,  or  coarse* 
sugar  under -some  form,  is  super- 
added, particularly  in  Java;  and 
the  goodness  of  the  spirit,  is,  we 
suspect,  commensurate  with  that1 
portion.  The  rum,  as  it  is  some-1 
times  called,  of  Bengal  and  Bom- 
bay, made  under  the  direction  of 
Europeans,  and  by  EngHsh  appa-> 
ratus,  has,  or  is  professed  to  have 
sugar  for  its  basis.  Rice  and* 
other  grain,  and  dates,  and  other' 
saccharine  fruits,  are  probably* 
added.  The  sea  coasts,  and' 
islands  of  India,  wherethe  cocoa  nut 
tree  is  found  to  thrive  most,  abound 
in  stills.  In  Malabar  they  are  very 
common  in  the  cabins  of  the  pea- 
sants, rich  in  the  possession  of 
half  a  score  of  these  useful  trees. 
The  simplicity  of  these  stills  is  cu* 
rious ;  the  whole  apparatus  of  some 
is  not,  perhaps,  worth  half  a 
crown.  In  admiration  of  the  va- 
ried uses  of  this  tree,  many  east- 
ern travellers  are  loud.  In  late' 
numbers  we  have  extracted  some4 
particulars  on  this  point,  and  we 
could  add  many  more  shewing  its 
unrivalled  properties  as  to  various 
utilities.  We  refer  our  readers  to; 
page  555  of  our  last  volume,  for 
the  mode  of  preparing  arack 
from  its  juice  in  Ceylon,  and  many 
other  items  touching  its  produce, 
of  8  very  interesting  nature. 

The   historian  of  Java   is,  not . 
very  explanatory  of  the  ingredients, 
process!  or  apparatus,  adopted  h) 
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the  manufactory  of  arack  on  that 
island, 

The  proof  of  sufficient  ftrro  en  tationisob- 
tained,  (he  tells  us)  by  placing  a  lighted 
taper  about  six  inches  above  the  surface  of 
th*  liquor  in  the  fermenting  vat;  if  the 
process  is  sufficiently  advanced,  the  fixed 
air  rises  and  extinguishes  the  light.  To 
Ascertain  the  strength  of  the  spirit  a 
amall  quantity  of  it  is  burnt  in  a  saucer, 
and  the  residuum  measured.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  original  quantity  and 
the  residuum  gives  the  measure  of  the 
alcohoHoit.    P.  177. 

This  process,  at  well  as  the  ac- 
count,  is  sufficiently  vague.  Since 
the  establishment  of  distilleries  in 
the  eastern  and  western  parts  of 
British  India,  and  the  encourage- 
ment reasonably  given  to  them  by 
the  expenditure  of  their  products 
chiefly  for  naval  and  military  uses, 
the  demand  for  the  Javan  article 
has  greatly  declined.  The  high 
duties  in  England  have  farther  de- 
creased ita  consumption,  and  ma- 
ny distilleries  have  been  disconti- 
nued; Its  price  at  Batavia,  is,  we 
are  told  by  our  author,  about  twen- 
ty pence  the  gallon,  The  spirit  of 
Bengal  and  Bombay  is  not,  to  the 
best  of  our  recollection,  contract- 
ed for  by  government,  at  less  than 
double  that  price. 

Among  the  most^  important  manu- 
fictures  of  Java,  both*  viewed  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  comforts  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  Ihe  interests  of  the  revenue,  is  that 
of  salt ;  nearly  the  whole  of  the  north- 
east coast  of  Java  and  Madura,  abounds 
In  places  well  calculated  for  its  raanufac- 
-tare,  *nd  unfit  for  any  other  useful  pur- 
•pose.  The  quantity  already  manufactur- 
ed, has  for  many  years  exceeded  the  de- 
mand, both  for  home  consumption  aud 
exportation,  and  might  be  increased  al- 
most ad  libitum.  About  200  t»na  are 
.annually  procured  from  the  Btedegs,  as 
already  described  f  the  principal  supply  |s 
from  the  north  coast.  The  process  of 
manufacturing  is  very  simple,  depending 
on  evaporation  by  the  heat  of  the  sun 
alone,  and  may  be  favourably  contrasted 
with  the  comparatively  expensive  process 
adopted  ia  the  Bengal  provinces.  The 
quantity  usually  calculated  for  the  annual 
Consumption  of  Java  and  Madura,  is 
32,000  tons ;  the  average  price  to  the  con- 
•omr,  Jess  than  thirty  dollars  per  ton. 
•***«•  177,  8,  9.  . 

The  process  of  obtaining  salt  on 
Java  from  evaporation   by  solar 
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heat  is  well  described.  We  should 
not  have  supposed  the  process  in 
Bengal  to  differ  materially  from 
that  on  Java,  or  to  be  compara- 
tively much  dearer ;  as  the  histo- 
rian tells  us  is  the  case.  Nor 
should  we  suppose  the  coimtimtum 
of  the  Javan  population  or  fit* 
millions,  Or  say  one  million  of  fa- 
milies, to  be  so  great  as  that  given 
above.  We  have  often  thought 
that  any  country  situated  within 
or  near  the  tropics,  and  having  ac- 
cess to  the  open  sea,  might  readily 
supply  itself  with  salt.  But  facts 
seem  to  oppose  this  opinion.  Were 
it  nbt  for  the  duties  which  all  go- 
vernments agree  in  laying  on  salt 
it  would  be  sufficiently  cheap  every 
where.  Throughout  Bengal  this 
indispensable  article  is  obtainable 
on  very  reasonable  terms ;  though 
the  government  derives  sueh  an 
immense  revenue  from  its  mo- 
nopoly, and  individuals  such  pro- 
fits from  its  sale  at  prices  fixed  by 
government.  In  England  even, 
where  labour  and  fuel  are  *»dear, 
salt  can  be  delivered  at  the  wtaes 
and  springs  for  sixpence  a  bushel. 
On  Java,  salt,  as  well  as  sugar  and 
arack,  is  manufactured  exclusive- 
ly by  Chinese. 

Saltpetre  is  obtained  in  many 
parts  of  Java,  and  gunpowder  ha*  - 
long  been  manufactured  by  the 
natives.  A  manufactory  untie*  the 
superintendence  ofEuropeah,  per- 
haps English  officers,  would  pro- 
duce, it  was  calculated,  two  thou- 
sand pifculs  annually,  at  fight  dol- 
lars per  pikul.  Colonel  Mackenzie 
visited  the  saltpetre  works,  sul- 
phur mines  and  powder  mills,  and 
thinks  fhe  process  of  the  manufac- 
tory might  afford  some  useful  hints 
to  our  establishments  in  India.  Oh 
Java  he  calls  it  "  a  really  grand 
work."  P.  181. 

This  is  very,  creditable  to  Java ; 
for  we  had  understood  the  gun- 
powder of  British  India,  to  be  the 
best  manufactured  any  where  with- 
in our  dominion,  i 

Extensive  forests  of  the  Jati,  or 
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teak  of  India,  are  found  in  almost 
all  the  eastern  provinces  of  Java ; 
but  the  most  valuable  and  import- 
ant are  in  the.  central  districts* 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  teak  tree, 
which,  as  far  as  our  information 
yet  extends,  is  not  found  on  the 
peninsula  of  Malacca,  or  on  Su- 
matra or  the  adjacent  islands, 
should  grow  in  abundance  on  Java, 
Madura,  Bali,  Sambawa,  and  other 
islands  to  the  eastward  of  it ;  par- 
ticularly on  Sambawa.  Like  other 
trees  affording  durable  timber,  the 
teak  is  many  vears  arriving  at  ma-, 
turity.  On  Java,  under  favorable 
circumstances,  a  growth  of  twenty 
or  twenty-five  years,  affords  a  tree 
with  a  diameter  of  about  twelve 
inches  at  its  base ;  ond  at  least  a 
century  is  required  to  bring  it  to 
maturity ;  but  for  common  purpo- 
ses it  is  felled  when  between  thirty 
and  fifty  years  old.  This  is  pret- 
ty much  the  history  of  English  oak. 

The  Dutch  apprehensive  of  a  failure  in 
the  usual  supply  of  teak  timber,  have 
been  long  in  the  habit  of  forming  extent 
sire  plantations  of  this  tree ;  but  whether 
/mm  a  sufficient  period  not  having  yet 
elapsed  lor  the  trial,  or  that  the  planta- 
tions are  generally  made  in  soils  and  situa- 
tions ill  calculated  for  the  purpose,  expe- 
rience, as  far  as  it  has  yet  gone,  has  - 
shown  that  the  trees  which  are  left  to  the 
operation  of  nature,  attain  to  greater  per- 
fection, even  in  a  comparatively  barren 
soil  unfit  for  any  other  cultivation,  than 
those  which  are' with  great  care  and  trou- 
ble seared  in  a  fertile  land.  Their  wood 
is  more  firm,  more  durable,  and  of  a  less 
chalky  substance  than  that  of  the  latter. 
P.  40. 

This  also,  we  suspect,  may  be 
deemed  a  part  of  the  history  of  the 
English  oak. 

Of  teak  timber  and  ship  build- 
ing some  valuable  information  is 
scattered  through  the  first  volume ; 
and  we  could  profitably  pick  out 
some  extracts.  Under  the  British 
government  very  wise  precautions 
and  steps  seem  to  have  been  taken 
to  prevent  the  farther  falling  off 
in  the  existing  forests  by  improper 
cutting  and  spoliation,  and  to  in- 
crease their  future  productiveness. 
The  Dutch  were  well  aware  of  the 
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importance  of  these  measures.:  and 
although  of  late  years  we  may  ea- 
sily account  for  every  degree  of 
remissness  in  their  colonial  ma- 
nagement, their  less  recent  con- 
duct in  sundry  points  of  political 
economy,  seems  marked  by  extra- 
ordinary imbecility.  But  we  in- 
tend to  devote  a  paragraph  or  two, 
to  the  consideration  of  the  varied 
impolicy  of  the  Dutch  govern- 
ment on  Java. 

The  industry  which  has  been  excited 
by  opening  facilities  in  procuriug  timber, 
and  the  impetus  which  it  has  afforded  to 
trade,  may  be  estimated  from  (his  tact, 
that  within  the  last  few  years  have  been 
launched  no  less  than  ten  to  twelve  square 
rigged  vessels,  of  from  one  hundred  and 
fifty  to  four  hundred  tons,  and  that  inanr 
more  of  larger  dimensions  were  about  to 
be  buirt,  when  the  restoration  of  the  co- 
lony was  announced. 

It  need  hardly  be  observed,  that. dot 
precautions  have  been  taken  for  the  pre- 
servation aud  renovation  of  the  valuable- 
forests,  which  so  far  from  being  exhaust- 
ed, are  capable  of  supplying  besides  crook  - 
ed  aud  compass  timber  for  ship  building, 
forty  or  fifty  thousand  beams  in  the  year 
without  injury.  P.  184. 

We  are  not  told  what  are  the 
contents  of  ".a  beam.;**  without 
which  information,  and  we  know 
not  where  to  seek  it,  what  we 
are  here  told,  is  rather  vague.  We 
judge,  however,  that  the  sum  of 
supply  is  very  great.' 

Sir  T.  S.  Raffles  enters  into  some 
speculations  on  the  profit  resulting 
to  Java  from  the  export  of  ship 
timber  to  Bengal.  By  his  stale* 
roent  this  branch  of  traffic  has  ac- 
tually been  carried  on  successful* 
ly.  "  That  this  valuable  but  bulky 
article  of  export  is  always  in  de- 
mand in  Bengal,**  p.  211,  is  not 
to  be  doubted-—but  that  the  qua- 
lity of  the  Javan  teak  is  "  superior 
to  that  of  Pegu  or  the  Malabar 
coast,"  is,  although  so  "  consider- 
ed" by  our  author,  and  asserted 
by  Mr.  Hogendorp,  not  proved. 
We  have  had  no  opportunity  of 
learning  the  comparative  value  of 
Javan,  Peguan,  and  Malabar  teak. 
The  Javan  may  be  much  superior 
to  the  ode,  and  much  inferior  to 
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the  other— a  fact  that  our  author 
and  <fthers  are  not,  perhaps,  aw^are 
of.     TJWefcs  *hfe  Javan  teak   be 
greatly*  superior^1  that  of  Pegu,' 
we^arfeety1  think  that  it  can,  in- 
times*  of  unrestricted  Commerce, 
answer  to  export   it  to  Bengal. 
For  the  Bombay  deck-yards,  we 
apprehend  it  is  out  *>Mhe  questwn. ' 
The  forests  of  Pegtt/aikd  Malabar 
areof  talerabl^'easy^a^ess;  mid 
their  comparative  nearness  to  the  ; 
British   jarde  .gives  them  a  de- 
cided advantage \  over  ■■  those    of 
Jgip.  r  $%  latter ;;fcai;  it  is  true/, 
some  ^vantage  offered  >y  .the 
large  -J class    of    ships    returning . 
nearly  empty*  from  Chma  to  India* 
21\ese  may; orme^  &i  $n  eiasy  rate 
of,;ir|[g^,;,  timber  c^nverted^or 
«ven  in  the  log,  from-Javar  easier, 
probably,  than  from  Malabar  or 

?Per  mjDdle.  wost  obviously  pro- 
fitable of  disposing  of  the  timber 
of  Java,  is,  in  our  apprehension* 
the  building  and  selling  to  fo- 
reigners, ships  and  vessels  of  dif- 
ferent descriptions.  For  this  Java 
seems  to  possess  considerable  ad- 
vantages. '  The  Jatans  hdve  very 
little  nautical  skill  of  commercial 
eaterprifcOt  Outstripped  by  the 
superior  address  and  industry  of 
the  Chinese  population,  and  de* 
pressed  by  the  palsying  tand  of 
two  oppressive  governments,  the 
Dutch  and  the  native  princes,*— 
they  seem  to  havesunk  into  supine- 
nets,  and  to  have  permitted  almost 
eweiy  branch  of  profitable  manu- 
factory and  commerce  to  be  mono* 
pouaed  by  foreigners. 

.  We.  .have  not  the  means  of  as- 
certaining the  size  of  vessels'  to 
which  the  natural  means  of  Java 
maybe  restricted.  Ingenuity  may 
easily  do  away  the  want  of  a  great 
rise  Of  tide,  should  it,  as  we  in» 
fer,  «xi#t;  but  we  should  sup* 
pose  .  that  the  inequalities  on T 
sueh  a  long  line  of  coast  must 
give  efficient  rise  for  wet-docks 
*OiW&  ln;  many  places;  We 
cannM  easily  &ncy  a  more  pro- 
fitable business  to.  a  well  timbered 

Asiatic  Journ<- -No.  21. 
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country  thta"fruffig$ng  and  repf&u 
ing  ships  <*oT^Yo^nersv  He 
will  be  ^  a  -good  friend  to  Java 
whd  shaft  imj^stfthi*  fact  jaractiy 
cally?  otf  the  mind  of  its  governors* 
so  atf  *tf  lead  them  to  promote  it 
—or  to  Bombay,  who  shall  extend 
increased  facilities  to  the  employ* 
raent  of  ite  fine  docks  and  ships*, 
and  givg,  increased  encouragement 
to  its  unrivalled  shipwrights-,  It 
would  be  difficult  to  assign  the  just 
portion  of  the  commercial  rJro*pe<- 
r*ty  arid  affluence  of  Bombay  due 
to  itfcdoek*ydrd: — more  difficult, 
perhaps,  to  believe  the  result,  coul4 
it  be  correctly  given. 

*  Notwithstanding  the  Went  io  whici 
cultivation  has  been  carried  in  many  His-* 
trfcta  of  the7  island,  large  portions  nf  its 
surface  are  still  corned  with  pf  hneVat 
forests*  affording  excellent  timber,  of:  va- . 
rious  descriptions,    p.  40. 

Many  of  these  varieties  are  enu* 
merated,  and  their  peculiar  uses 
and  properties  detailed.  Among 
the  useful  trees  are  noticed,  the 
soap  tree,  the  varnish  treei  the/silk 
tree,  the  wax  tree,,  the  elastic  gum 
or  ln4ia-r.ubber  tree, .  which ;  ajsa 
affords  torches,  the.  tallow  tree^ 
trees  producing  resins,  andmuny 

o^rs.- .  .,.,.;.•'.:. .:;,;,  d; 

None   of  what  are  catted   ta©  floors 
kinds  of  spioasy  namely,  the   nut«te& ' 
clove  and  cinnamon;  are  indigenous'  w> 
Java  5  but  the  few  frees  which  hate  "been*  '■ 
planted  in  the  gardens  of  Europeans  ifiave 
thriven  well  j  and  from  thoaaturt  of  the 
soil  and  c4imatertbero  seems  tttl*6  doubt 
that  the  nutmeg,  and  clove  in  particular, 
might  be  extensively  cultivated,  thraogh 
the  island.— P.  45.     The  profit  of  Jhe 
measure  is  another  question  •  and  easily 
answered,  perhaps,  by  a  glance  at  fee  pre* 
sent  overstocked  asarketirof  the  tv  arid, 
from  the  existing  sources  of  supplj&of  these 
luxurious  prodigalities  of  nature. 

The  vine  was  once  extensively  culti- 
vated in  some  of  the  eastern  provinces  of 
the  island  $~~in  which5  the  so&T  and  cli- 
mate appear  well  calculated  for  atsigrowth* 
but  an  apprehension,  on  the  part  of  the  ,r 
Dutch  East,  India  Company,  that  its  cultf-  ' 
vation  in  Java  might  interleie  with  mtf 
wiuetrade  of  the  -Capo  of  Good  Hope> 
induced  tlem  to>  discourage  iv*nd  the 
preparation. of  rwiac  ft-om.ttie  grape  ^as 
strictly,  prohibited.    ^V^A^I/b 
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tions  of  Java,  we  will  briefly  notice 
its  animated  inhabitants,  —  reser- 
ving, however,  the  most  impor- 
tant, man,  for  a  future  page. 

Neither  the  elephant  or  camel 
is  a  native  of  Java.  The  former 
is  rarely  imported,— the  latter  un- 
known. We  are  surprised  to  learn 
that  the  ass,  so  extremely  nume- 
rous, and,  we  may  add,  so  useful  in 
the  Dekkan,  and  many  parts  of  con- 
tinental India,  should  not  be  found 
on  Java.  The  island  has  a  small 
breed  of  horses,  which  is  justly 
praised.  The  horses  of  Acheen 
Are  in  esteem  even  in  British  India. 
Some  other  eastern  races,  especial- 
ly that  of  Sambawa,  are  said  to 
have  great  merit:  the  latter,  in- 
deed, is  described  as  resembling 
the  Arab  in  every  respect,  size 
excepted.  We  certainly  can  never 
ftave  seen  an  individual  even  of 
this  breed  ;  for  such  as  have  come 
under  our  notice  of  the  Malayan 
or  eastern  breeds,  have  differed 
widely  from  the  Arab,  being  re- 
markable for  a  peculiar  thickness 
of  shoulder,  and  for  compact 
punchy  points.  "  They  seldom  ex- 
ceed thirteen  hands,  and  are  in 
general  below  this  standard/'  P.  48. 
In  this  point,  we  recognize  the 
useful,  hardy,  sure-footed,  swift 
little  animals,  so  much  esteemed 
even  where  the  finest  races  of  the 
horse  abound. 

The  breed  of  the  common  cow 
is  said  to  have  been  improved  by 
crosses  from  continental  India. 
"  But  the  animal  of  most  essential 
use  in  the  agriculture  of  the  coun- 
try is  the  buffalo."  P.  49.  This  is 
contrary  to  the  usage  in  western 
India,  where,  although  the  buffalo 
is  sometimes  seen  turning  a  wheel, 
carrying  a  burthen,  or  dragging 
a  cart  or  plough,  the  common  ox 
is  much  more  used  in  all  these 
works ;  unless,  indeed,  the  former 
may  be  an  exception.  The  weight 
and  sluggish  inertness  of  the  buf- 
falo is  well  adapted  to  the  slow 
rotary  motion  of  mill-work  ;  he 
requires,  however,  incessant  sti- 
nuil     Goat*  are  numerous,   but 
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of  small  size.  Sheep  are  alse 
small ;  and,  from  their  being  call- 
ed European  goats,  would  seem  to 
be  strangers  m  the  land.  As  in 
other  sultry  climates,  the  coat  of 
the  sheep  degenerated  into  a  coarse 
woolly  hair,  used,  like  other  hair, 
for  stuffing  saddles,  pillows*  &c*. 
but  the  living  animals  are  rarely 
sheared.  The  hog  is  reared  prin- 
cipally by  the  Chinese  population. 
Of  beasts  of  prey  may  be  enu- 
merated several  species  of  the 
tiger.— •  Java  has  also  the  jackal, 
and  other  wild  dogs — the  rhino- 
ceros, the  "wild ox"— (we  at  first 
thought  this  a  sort  of  bull,  but  were 
perhaps  mistaken)  the  wild  hog  ; 
the  stag,  including  several  species 
of  deer,  which  are  tamed  and 
fatted  for  food.  Without  the  latter 
process,  the  venison  of  IIri8ttt» 
where  immense  herds  range  im- 
mense plains,  has  little  or  no  eel* 
lular  membrane. 

The  aggregate  number  of  mammalia, on 
Java  has  been  estimated  at  about  fifty. 
The  habits  and  manners  of  the  forger  ani- 
mals, the  tiger,  leopard,  black  tiger, 
rhinoceros,  stag,  wild  hog,  &c*  are  suffi- 
ciently known  -,  but  the  Javan  ux,  tthe 
Javau  buffalo,  the  varieties  of  tbe  wjjd 
dog,  those  of  the  weasel  and  squirrel,  and 
most  of  the  smaller  quadrupeds,  still 
present  curious  subjects  for  the  stvdy  of 
the  naturalist.— P.  49. 

This  observation  applies  also* 
to  continental  India,  where,  no 
doubt,  much  has  been  done; — 
more  than  could  have  been  reason- 
ably expected,  but  where  much'  is 
still  left  to  desire,  in  the  line  of 
natural  history.  Far  be  it  from 
us  to  speak  disparagingly  of' the 
labours  of  those  who  have  taught 
us  all  we  know  of  India ;  but  fre 
may  be  allowed  to  sav,  that  we 
want  those  vast  and  rich  regions- 
explored  by  men  of  science,  uni- 
ting zeal  and  enterprize  with  skill 
and  leisure;  in  short,  such  men 
as  Clarke  and  Humboldt.  But  to 
returns- 
Next  to  the  rhinoceros,  which  some- 
times (though  rarely  atpreseut)  injures 
plantations,  the  wild  hogs  are  the  most 
destructive  animals..    They  ate-  often 
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poisoned    (or  intoxicated,    according  to 

tbe  quantity  they,  consume)  by . 

The  practice  Of  suspending  rags  impreg- 
nated with  urine/  at  small  distances 
around  the  plantations,  is  universal  over 
the  whole  island.  These  animals  are 
said  to  have  so  violent  an  aversion  to  this 
odour,  -that  even  this  *c  feeble  barrier" 
is  useful  in  preserving  the  plantations. 
P.  50. 

.  Musk,  and  some  bezoars,  are 
procured  on  Java,  but  apparently 
in  no  considerable  quantities. 
The  natives  attach  virtues  to  any 
extraordinary  concretion,  calculus, 
ossification,  &c.  also  to  the  horns 
of  the  rhinoceros.  The  latter  per- 
suasion is  of  long  standing  and  of 
extensive  spread  in  various  coun* 
tries. 

Among  the  domestic  fowls  or 
poultry,  are  the  turkey,  which  is 
comparatively  scarce,  and  chiefly 
raised  for  the  tables  of  Europeans ; 
the  goose,  very  common  near  all 
the  establishments  of  Europeans; 
the  duck,  abundant  in  every  part 
of  the  island  ;  the  common  fowl ; 
and  pigeons,  Among  the  birds  of 
prey,  the  eagle  is  not  found  ;  but 
there-  are  several  varieties  of  the 
falcon;  also  the  carrion  crow, 
and  the  owl.  Of  the  parrot  kind, 
two  only  are  found  on  Java.  The 
peacock  is  very  common  in  large 
forests.  The  number  of  distinct 
species  of  birds  has  been  estimated 
not  greatly  to  exceed  two  hundred, 
of  which  upwards  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy  have  been  described, 
and  are  already  contained  in  the 
collections  made  on  account  of 
the  English  East  India  Company. 

Among  the  interesting  subjects  which  still 
remain  open  for  research,  are  the  habits 
and  constitution  of  the  hirundo  esculent  a, 
the  small  swallow,  which  forms  the  edihle    , 
"  nests  annually  exported  in  large  quantities 
from  Java  and  the  Eastern  Islands  for  the   ' 
Chinese  market.    These  birds  not  only   ' 
abound  among  the  cliffs  and  caverns  of 'the 
nouth  coastof  the  island,  but  inhabit  the 
fissures  and  caverns  of  several  of  the 
mountains  and  hills  in  the  interior  of  the 
-country.    From  every  observation  which 
has  been  made  on  Java,  it  has  fceen  in- 
^rredi  that  the  mucilaginous  substance   i 
of  which  the  nests  are  formed  is  not,  as 
ha*  been  generally  supposed,   obtained 
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from  the  ocean.  The  birds,  it  is  true, 
generally  inhabit  the  caverns  inthevici-* 
nity  of  the  sea,  as  agreeing  best  with  their 
habits*  and  affording  them  the  most  con- 
venient retreats  for  attaching  their  nests 
to ;  but  several  caverns  are  found  inland, 
at  a  distance  of  forty  or  fifty  miles  from 
"the  sea,  containing  nests  similar  to  those 
on  the  shore.  From  many  of  their  re- 
treats along  the  southern  coast,  they  have 
been  observed  to  take  their  flight  in  an 
inlaud  direction,  towards  the  pools, 
lakes,  aud  extensive  marshes,  covered 
with  stagnant  water,  as  affording  them 
abundance  of  their  food,  which  consists 
of  flies,  mus  qui  toes,  gnats,  and  small  in- 
sects- of  every  description.  The  sea  that 
washes  the  foot  of  the  cliffs,  where  they 
most  abound,  is  almost  always  in  a  state 
of  the  most  violent  agitation,  and  affords 
none  of  those  substances  which  have  been 
supposed  to  constitute  the  food  of  the 
esculent  swallow.  Another  species  of 
swallow  on  this  island  forms  *  nest,  in 
which  grass  or  moss,  &c.  are  merely  ag* 
glutinated  by  a  substance  exactly  similar 
to  that  of  which  exclusively  the  edible 
nests  consist.  This  substance,  from 
whatever  part  of  these  regions  the  nests 
be  derived,  is  essentially  uniform,  differ- 
ing only  in  the  colour,  according  to  the 
relative  age  of  the  nests.  It  exhibits 
none  of  those  diversities  which  might  be 
expected,  if  it  were  collected  carefully 
(like  the  mud  employed  by  the  martin, 
and  the  materials  commonly  employed  in 
nest  making)  and  applied  to  the  rocks. 
If  it  consisted  of  the  substances  usually 
supposed,  it  would  be  putrescent  and  di- 
versified. 

Dr.  Horsfield  thinks  that  it  is  an  animal 
elaboration,  perhaps  a  kind  of  secretion ; 
but  to  determine  its  nature  accurately,  it 
should  be  carefully  analysed,  the  anatomy 
of  the  bird  should  be  investigated,  and  its 
character  and  habits  watched.    P.  51. 

Dr.  Horsfield's  conjecture  as  to 
this  curious  substance  being  a 
secretion,  we  think  well  founded. 
Some  portion  of  the  process  recom- 
mended, has,  we  believe,  been 
attended  tos  bo  far  as  regards  the 
anatomy  of  the  bird ;  but  wc  cftfi- 
not  at  this  moment  point  to  its  re- 
sult* The  attachment  of  the  Chi 
nese  epicures  to  the  insipid  mil 
luge  into  which  these  tipstsd^ 
by  heat,  is  a  whimsical  " 
nationality.  In  times  of  - 
(of  nests  we  mean)  we  ha* 
them,  when  white, 
feathers  or  dirt,  bring  M, 
weight  in  eiJiNirbvfc<3| 
H2 
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market  They  are  eaten  in  the 
form  of  soup ;  and  until  mixed  up 
with  spices  and  stimulating  ingre- 
dients, have  the  taste  and  appear- 
ance of  dissolved  isinglass  more 
than  of  any  thing  else  in  our  im- 
mediate recollection.  In  its  pre- 
pared state,  this  mucilaginous  food 
is,  no  doubt,  highly  nutritious; 
but  it  is,  we  believe,  for  its  sup- 
posed aphrodisiac  properties,  that 
it  is  chiefly  prized  by  the  de- 
bauchees of  China. 

In  the  class  of  amphibia  of  Java, 
the  crocodile,  as  elsewhere,  claims 
the  first  place:  it  abounds  along 
die  shores  and  in  the  principal 
rivers  of  the  island,  and  resembles 
more  the  monster  of  the  Nile 
than  the  alligator  of  India  or 
America.  Next  to  the  crocodile 
in  steels  die  settra  of  the  Javans* 
which  sometimes  attains  the  length 
of  six  or  seven  feet,  and  lives  near 
the  banks  of  rivers  and  marshes. 
Its  character  agrees  with  that  of 
the  lacerta  monitor.  By  Euro- 
peans it  is  erroneously  called  the 
guana.  The  eggs  of  this  animal, 
atf  well  as  of  the  crocodile,  ace 
e&en  by  the  natives,  and  the  fat 
fa  collected  for  medical  purposes. 
There  are  several  sorts  of  lizards, 
And  three  of  turtles ;  two  of  the 
latter  are  said  to  be  excellent  food, 
but  not  sufficiently  large  to  render 
the  shell  valuable.  The  common 
land  tortoise  is  also  abundant. 

Of  frogs  the  Javans  have  several 
sorts ;  among  them  the  rana  escu- 
lenta,  which  is  frequently  eaten. 
The  common  toad,  and  the  frog 
fish  (rana  paradoxa)  is  also  found 
on  the  island.  No  noxious  quality 
is  imputed  to  any  of  these  animals. 

It  is  uncertain  if  the  boa  con- 
strictor be  found  on  Java,  but 
there  are  several  species  of  colu- 
ber ;  Borne  reach  a  very  large  size, 
an4  one  of  them  is  very  much 
dreaded  by  the  natives,  as  poison- 
ous—another is  very  beautifully 
tturxegated.  Upwards  of  twenty 
serpents  are  enumerated  as  poi- 
sonous. No  remedies  deserving 
notice  are  known  to  the  natives: 
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charms  and  superstitious  applica^ 
turns  are  generally  resorted  to. 
According  to  the  account  of  the 
natives,  some  of  the  slender  aotive 
species  frequently  ascend  trees, 
and  suspending  themselves  by  the 
extremity  of  their  tail,  seize  upon 
small  animals  passing  below.  We 
have  heard  similar  relations  on  the 
continent,  but  never  met  with  a 
well  authenticated  instance  of  this 
fact  in  any  species- of  snake* 

Of  the  fish  most  commonly  used*  for 
food  by  the  natives,  many  of  which  are 
excellent  and  abundant;  thirty-four  species 
of  river  fish,  seven  found  chiefly  in  pools 
or  stagnant  waters,  and  sixteen  sea  fish, 
are  enumerated  by  Dr.  Horsfield,  The 
classes  of  amphibia  and  pisees,  doubtless 
afford  many  new  subjects  for  investigation-. 
Valentyn  enumerates  five  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  uncommon  kinds  of  fit* 
found  in  the  waters  of  the  Eastern  Island*. 
P.  53. 

Honey  and  wax  are  produced  by  three 
species  of  bees  inhabiting  the  large  forests, 
but  they  are  both  collected  in  very  ineon*- 
siderable  quantities.  Bees  are  occasionally 
domesticated  by  the  Arabs  and  Indians, 
but  never  by  the  natives.  Silk-worms 
were  once  introduced  by  the  Dutch,  bufr 
attention  to  them  did  not  extend  among 
the  natives.  To  the  fruk,  several  insects, 
and  to  the  corn  while,  in  the  ear,  a  peon- 
liar  species,  is  most  destructive.  The 
latter  has,  in  some  years,  destroyed  the 
growth  of  whole  districts,  and  occasioned 
partial  scarcity.  The  natives  attempt, 
in  some  instances,  to  extirpate  it  by 
burning  chaff  and  brimstone  in  the  fields. 
There  are  scorpions  and  centipedes,  hot 
their  bite  is  considered  of  little  conse- 
quence :  the  natives  generally  apply  a  cata- 
•  plasm  of  onions  to  the  wound.  The  diss 
of  insects  affords  many  new  object**  Spe- 
cimens of  most  of  the  genus  papUio,  an/1 
many  of  other  genera,  have  already  been 
collected. 

Java  does  not  afford  the  same  oppor- 
tunities for  beautiful  collections  of  shellr 
as  the  Moluccas,  Papua,  and  other  islands. 
Along  the  northern  coast  few  shells  are 
found  of  beauty  or  variety,  and  the  coral- 
lines have  mostly  lost  their  integrity  by 
attrition  ;  bat  the  extensive  bays  in  die 
southern  shove  contain  many  of  these  ob- 
jects inaj  state  of  beauty  and  perfection.— 
P.  54. 

Hating  thus  paved  the^  way, 
by  noticing;  the  country,  climate, 
Ac  prepared  by  the  j  hand  *>f 
Providence  fer  the  Jamas/ let  *s 
now  look  at  tko*>  and^ehew  wkat 
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they  are  ; — what  are  their  virtues 
and  their  vices,  their  acquirements 
and  their  ignorance,  their  happi- 
ness and  miseries,  their  habits, 
and  such  points  as,  in  so  brief  a 
sketch,  we  can  compress  into  our 
page. 

Population,  though  seemingly 
applicable  more  to  man  in  the  ab- 
stract than  to  the  individual,  yet 
results  so  mainly  from  the  sum  of 
'independence  and  comfort  enjoyed 
by  the  peasant,  as  to  mix  itself 
as  much  with  the  domestic  as  the 
political  economy  of  our  fellows. 

The  population  of  Java  is  very 
unequally  distributed,  whether  we 
consider  the  fertility  or  the  extent 
of  the  districts  over  which  it  is 
spread.  Considerable  pains  have 
been  bestowed  by  the  English  in 
taking  an  accurate  census;  and 
the  results  are  given  in  elaborate 
tables,  differing,  it  is  confessed, 
and  as  must  be  expected,  in  their 
aggregates  and  in  particulars,  but 
still  demanding  considerable 
confidence.  The  round  numbers 
may  be  thus  given.  Of  Java,  in- 
cluding the  contiguous  island  of 
Madura,  according  to  the  census 
token  in  1815,  the  grand  total  was 
4>600,000,  which  rather  exceeds 
1,00  to  a  square  mile.  Of  these, 
upwards   of  94,000  are  Chinese. 

The  principal  European  capitals, 
Batavia,  Semarang,  and  Surabaya, 
are  reckoned  to  contain,  respec- 
tively, sixty,  twenty,  and  twenty- 
fire  thousand ;  and  the  two  prin- 
cipal native  capitals,  Surakerta  and 
Yug-Yakerta,  about  105,000  each. 
Itinerants,  who  are  principally 
•found  along  the  coast  in  the  differ- 
ent maritime  and  commercial  capi- 
tals, are  not  included  in  the  above 
.grand  total ;  neither  is  the  nautical 
.population,  which  cannot  be  esti- 
mated at  less  than  30,000 ;  so  that 
the  whole  population  of  these  two 
islands  may  be  taken  in  round 
numbers  at  not  much  less  than  five 
millions.  Of  these,  three  millions 
•are  in  the  provinces  immediate- 
ly subject  to  European  authority, 
and  upwards  of  a  million  and  a 
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half  in  the  provinces  of  the  native 
princes. 

•  The  distribution,  of  the  popu- 
lation we  have  remarked  to  be  very 
unequal,,  differing  from  28 1  to  so 
kw  as  7  to  a  square  mile*  Thia 
is  accounted  for  by  the  superiority 
of  the  soil  in  the  eastern  districts, 
and  their  facilities  for  commerce  ; 
and  "  by  the  policy  of  the  Dutch, 
who  first  established  themselves  in 
the  western  division ;  and,  having 
no  confidence  in  the  natives*  en- 
deavoured to  drive  them  from  the 
vicinity  of  Batavia,  with  the  view 
of  establishing  round  their  metro- 
polis an  extensive  and  desert  bar- 
rier."   P.  &k 

A  similar  policy  is  said  to  have 
actuated  Tippoo  and  his  father  in 
rendering  the  vicinity  of  their  ca- 
pital «o  sterile  as  to  deny  an  assail- 
ing force  the  means  of  subsistence. 

Not  only  in  this  instance  did  the 
Dutch  government  repress  popu- 
lation ;  but,  according  .  to  our 
author,  (as  will  have  been  seen  in 
earlier  extracts,)  in  forced  services, 
forced  deliveries  of  agricultural 
produce  at  inadequate  prices,  and> 
indeed,  in  a  variety  of  points  justly 
stigmatized  by  the  epithets  of 
"  selfish,  vexatious,  tyrannical,  and 
inhuman."  "  It  is  no  less  true  than 
remarkable,  that  wherever  Dutch 
influence  has  prevailed  in  the 
eastern  seas,  depopulation  has  fol- 
lowed." — P.  65.  Many  confirma- 
tions of  this  fact  are  adduced. 
One  we  will  extract. 

It  was  only  about  fifty  years  ago,  that 
the  Dutch  Government  first  obtained  a 
decided  influence  in  the  eastern  districts, 
and  from  that  moment  the  provinces  sub- 
jected to  its  authority  ceased  to  improve, 
and  extensive  emigrations  took  place  into 
the  dominions  of  the  native  princes. 
Such  were  the  effects  of  this  desolating 
system,  that  the  population  of  the  province 
of  Banyuwangi,  which  in  1750  Is  said 
to  have  amounted  to  upwards  of  80,000 
souls,  was  in  1811  reduced  to  8000.— 
P.  64. 

The  checks  to  population  and 
its  encouragements*  and  many 
other  points  connected  with  this 
important  and  interesting  branch 
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of  statistic*,  are  discussed  at  some 
length ;  and,  notwithstanding  what 
is  said  of  die  former,  the  "en- 
couragements" seem  to  prepon- 
derate ;  for  it  appears  to  be  a  fact, 
that  the  island  was  actually  more 
populous  in  1811,  when  it  surren- 
dered to  the  British,  than  in  1750 ; 
when,  after  a  destructive  war,  the 
DutchaCquired  the  greatest  portion 
of  it  from  the  natives. 

We  are  induced  to  enumerate 
some  of  the  "  encouragements  to 
population,1'  whence  it  will  be  seen 
that  Java  possesses  the  capabilities 
of  greatly  increasing  its  numbers  ; 
and,  indeed;  nothing  short  of 
physical  or  moral  pestilence — a 
renewal  of  Dutch  impolicy  we 
should  class  under  the  latter  term 
—can  prevent  it. 

*  The  soil  is  in  general  extremely  fertile, 
aid  can  be  brought  to  yield  its  produce 
with  little  labour.  Many  of  the  best 
spots  still  remain  uncultivated,  and  seve- 
ral districts  almost  desert  and  neglected, 
which  might  be  the  seats  of  a  crowded 
-and  happy  peasantry.  In  many  places 
4he  land  does  not  require  to  be  cleared,  as 
in  America,  from  the  overgrown  vegeta- 
tion of  primeval  forests,  but  offers  its 
service  ro  the  husbandman,  almost  free 
from  every  obstruct  ion  to  his  immediate 
Ubours.  The  agricultural  life  in  which 
the  muss  of  tlie  people  are  engaged,  is  on 
Java,  as  in  eve  17  otfier  country,  the  most 
ft  vara  pie  to  health.  It  not  only  favors 
the  longevity  of  the  existing  race,  but 
conduces  to  its  more  rapid  renewal,  by 
.leading  to  more  early  marriages  and  a  nu- 
merous progeny.  The  term  of  life  is  not 
fmch  shorter  than  in  the  beri  climates  of 
urope.  A  very  considerable  number  of 
persons,  of  both  sexes  attain  the  advanced 
age  of  seventy  or  eighty,  and  some  even 
live  to  one  hundred  and  upwards;  nearly 
the  same  proportion  survive  forty  and 
fifty,  as  in  other  genial  climates. 

While  life  is  thus  healthy  and  pro- 
longed, there  are  no  restraints  upon  the 
formation  of  family  connections,  by  the 
scarcity  of  subsistence  or  the  labour  of 
supporting  children.  Both  sexes  arrive 
at  maturity  very  early,  and  the  customs 
of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  nature  of 
the  climate,  impel  them  to  marry  young ; 
the  males  at  sixteen,  and  the  females  at 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age:  though 
frequently  the  women  form  connections  at 
nihe  or  ten,  and  as  Montesquieu  expresses 
Jt,  "  iufancy  and  marriage  go  together." 
The  conveniences  which  the  married 
couple  require  are  few  and  easily  pro- 


cured. The  impulse  of  nature  is  seldom 
checked  by  the  experience  of  present  de- 
ficiencies or  the  fear  of  future  poverty. 
Subsistence  is  procured  without  difficulty, 
and  comforts  are  not  wanting.  Children, 
which  are  for  a  very  short  period  a  bur-, 
den  to  their  parents,  become  early  the 
means  0/  assistance  and  the  source  of 
wealth.  To  the  peasant  who  labours 
his  field  with  his  own  hand,  and  who 
has  more  land  than  he  can  bring  into 
cultivation,  they  grow  up  into  a  species 
of  valuable  property,  a  real  treasure ; 
while,  during  their  infancy  and  the  season 
of  helplessness,  they  take  little  from  the 
fruits  of  his  industry  but  bare  sub- 
sistence. 

Their  education  costs  him  little  or  no- 
thing; scarcely  any  clothing  is  required, 
his  hut  needs  very  little  enlargement,  and 
no  beds  are  used.  Many  of  them  die  in 
infancy  from  small  pox  and  other  dis~ 
tempers,  but  never  from  scanty  food  or 
criminal  neglect  of  parents.  The  women 
of  all  classes  suckle  their  children,  tilt 
we  ascend  to  the  wives  of  the  regents  and 
of  the  sovereign,  who  employ  nurses. 

Though  womeu  soon  arrive  at  maturity 
and  euter  early  into  the  marriage  state, 
they  continue  to  bear  children  to  an  ad- 
vanced age,  aud  it  is  no  uncommon  thing 
to  see  a  grandmother  still  making  addition 
to  her  family.  Great  families  are,  how- 
ever, rare.  Though  there  are  soma 
women  who  have  borne  thirteen  or  four- 
teen children,  the  average  is  rather  low 
than  otherwise.  A  chdcha,  or  family, 
is  generally  less  numerous  than  in  Europe, 
both  from  the  ciicumstance  that  the  young 
men  aud  women  more  early  leave  the 
houses  of  their  parents  to  form  establish- 
ments for  themselves,  and  from  an  in- 
judicious mode  of  labouring  among  women 
pf  the  lower  ranks.  Miscarriages  among 
the  latter  are  frequently  caused  by  over- 
M  raining  themselves  in  carrying  excessive 
burdens,  and  performing  oppressive  field- 
work  during  pregnancy.  The  average 
number  of  persons  in  a  family  does  not 
exceed  four,  or  four,  aud  a  half.  As  the 
labour  of  the  women  H  almost  equally 
productive  with  that  of  the  men  ;  female 
children  become  as  much  objects  of  solici- 
tude with  their  parents  as  male ;  they  are 
nursed  with  the  same  care  and  viewed 
with  the  same  tenderness.  In  no  class 
of  society  are  children  of  either  sex  con- 
sidered as  an  incumbrance,  or  the  addi- 
tion to  a  family  as  a  misfortune ;  marriage 
is,  therefore,  almost  universal.  An  un- 
married man  past  iwenty  is  seldom  to  be 
met  with,  and  an  old  maid  is  considered 
as  a  curiosity.  Neither  custom,  law,  or 
religion,  enjoins  celibacy  on  the  priest- 
'  hood,  or  any  other  order  of  tlie  com- 
•  munity,  and  by  none  of.  them  is  H  prac- 
r  tised.  Although  no strictness  of  principle 
nor  strong  sense  of  moral  restraint  prevail* 
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in  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes,  pros- 
titution is  not  common,  except  in  the 
capitals. 

As  the  Jaivans  are  a  quiet  domestic 
people,  little  given  to  adventure,  disin- 
clined to  foreign  enterprise,  not  easily 
roused  to  violence  or  bloodshed,  and  little 
disposed  to  irregularities  of  any  kind; 
there  are  but  few  families  left  destitute, 
in  consequence  of  hazards  incurred  Or 
crimes  committed  by  their  natural  pro- 
tectors* The  character  of  blood-thirsty 
revenge,  which  has  been  attributed  to  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Iudian  Archipelago, 
by  no  means  applies  to  the  people  of  Java ; 
j»nd  though,  in  all  cases  where  justice  is 
badly  administered  or  absolutely  per- 
verted, people  may  be  expected  to  enforce 
their  rights  or  redress  their  own  griev- 
ances rather  by  their  own  passions  than 
by  an  appeal  to  the  magistrate,  compara- 
tively few  lives  are  lost  on  the  island  by 
personal  affray  or  private  feuds. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  circumstances 
that  would  appear  to  have  encouraged  an 
increase  of  population  on  Java.  They 
furnish  no  precise  data  on  which  to  esti- 
mate its  rapidity,  or  to  calculate  the  pe- 
riod within  which  it  would  be  doubled  ; 
but  they  allow  us,  if  tranquillity  and  good 
government  were  eujoyed,  to  anticipate  a 
gradual  progress  in  the  augmentation  of 
inhabitants,  and  the  improvement  of  the 
soil  for  a  long  course  of  time.  Suppose 
the  quantity  of  iand  in  cultivation  to  be 
to  the  land  still  in  a  state  of  nature  as 
one  to  seven,  which  is  probably  near  the 
truth,  and  that  in  the  ordinary  circum- 
stances of  the  country  the  population 
would  double  itself  in  a  century,  it  might 
go  on  increasing  for  three  hundred  years 
to  come.*  Afterwards  the  immense 
tracts'  of  unoccupied  or  thinly  peopled 
territories  on  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  the 
numerous  islands  scattered  over  the 
Archipelago,  may  be  ready  to  receive 
colonies,  arts,  and  civilization  from  the 
metropolis  of  the  Indian  seas.  Com- 
mercial intercourse,  friendly  relations, 
-or  political  institutions,  may  bind  these 
'-dispersed  communities  in  one  great 
•insular  commonwealth.  Jts  trade  and 
navigation  might  connect  the  centre  of 
.this  great  empire  with  Japan,  China,  and 
the  south -western  countries  of  Asia. 
New  Holland,  which  the  adventurous  f 
Bugis  already  frequent,  and  which  is  not 


*  These  anticipations  are  readily  perceived  to  be 
extremely  visionary.  Benevolence  may  innocent 
)y  indulge  in  them,  but  political  economists  will 
see  how  little  tUey  are  grounded  on  experience  or 
.authorized  by  reason.  At  the  end  of  the  assigned 
period,  Java  would  contain  forty  millions  ot  in- 
Jiabitants.  There  is  no  doubt  room,  both  on  Java 
and  many  »f  the  ea»£er,n  isles  for  an  immense 
increase  of  population — moie,  probably,  than 
the  redundancy  of  all  the  world  could  till  in  many 
centuries.    Rtt. 

t  The  native*  Of  Celebes.  The  fact  stated  in 
the  text  is  curious  and  important.    Rev. 
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so  far  distant  from  Java  as  Russia  is  from 
England,  might  be  included  in  the  circle,  . 
and  colon ieB  of  Javans  settled  or>  the 
north  might  meet  with  the  British 
spreading  from  the  south  over  that  im- 
mense and  now  uncultivated  region.  If 
we  could  indulge  ourselves  in  such  reveries 
with  propriety,  we  might  contemplate  the 
preseut  semi-barbarous  condition,  igno- 
rance, and  poverty  of  these  innumerable 
islauds,  exchanged  for  a  state  of  refine- 
ment, prosperity,  and  happiness. — P.  70. 

Among  the  checks,  no  local  pe- 
culiarities are  noticed.  The  op- 
pressions of  the  government,  aris- 
ing, probably,  less  from  malevo- 
lence than  from  ignorance  in  the 
principles  of  political  economy, 
are  the  greatest  all  the  eastern 
world  over.  The  ravages  of  aaali 
pox  would  have  been  mitigated  by 
our  vaccine  establishments.  This 
disease  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  particularly  destructive  on 
Java.  The  diseases  most  peculiar 
to  the  country,  and  mo*t  dange- 
rous at  all  ages,  are  fevers  and 
dysenteries ;  traceable  no  doubt  to 
hepatic  affections.     Epidemics  are 


There  are  two  moral  causes  which,  on 
their  first  meution,  will  strike  every  one 
as  powerfully  calculated  to  counteract  the 
principle  of  population  :  I  mean  the  faci- 
lity of  obtaining  divorces,  aud  the  prac- 
tice of  polygamy.  A  greater  weight  should 
not,  however,  be  given  them  than  the)  re- 
serve after  a  consideration  of  alt  the  cir- 
cumstances. It  is  true  that  sqi[u;u[fi/- 
often  taken  place  on  the  slightest  ground!?  t 
and  new  connections  are  formed  witfi 
equal  frivolity  and  caprice  -y  but  in  what- 
ever light  morality  would  view  thia  prar> 
tice,  and  however  detrimental  it  would  he 
to  population  in  a  different  srnte  of  socie- 
ty, by  leaving  the  children  ot  tlic  mar- 
riage so  dissolved  to  neglect  and 'want,  it 
has  no  such  consequences  on  Java*  Con- 
sidering  the  age  at  which  marriages  ate 
usually  contracted,  the  choice  of  the  par- 
ties cannot  be  always  expected  to  be  con- 
siderate or  judicious.  It  may  be  ohservcet 
also  that  the  women,  aUhu'uvili  they  j}o 
not  appear  old  at  twenty,  as  Montesquieu 
remarks,  certainly  sooner  lo;*e  that  in- 
fluence over  their  husbands,  which  tfe- 
pends  upon  their  beauty  and  personal  at- 
tractions, than  they  do  in  colder  climates. 
In  addition  to  this,  there  is  little  inOral 
restraint  among  many  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, and  the  religious  maxims  and 
indulgences  acted  upon bythe priesthood, 
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in  regulating  matrimonial  sanctions,  have 
no  tendency*  to  produce  constancy  or  to 
repress  incfi nation.  Dissolutions  of  mar  • 
riage  are  therefore  very  frequent,  and  ob- 
tained upon  the  slightest  pretences ;  but, 
as  children  are  always  valuable,  and  as 
there  is  very  little  trouble  in  rearing  or 
providing  for  them,  no  change  of  mate, 
in  either  party,  leads  to  their  abandon- 
ment or  neglect.  Indeed,  the  ease  of 
8upport4Ugchildren,whichrenders  the  prac- 
tice less  detrimental  to  the  increase  of  po- 
pulation, may  be  one  of  the  principal  causes 
why-it  is  generally  followed  and  so  littre 
checked.  No  professed  prostitution  or 
promiscuous  intercourse  is  the  conse- 
quence of  this  weakness  of  the  nuptial  tie. 
It  js  rather  brittle  than  loose ;  it  is  easily 
<lissolved,  but  while  it  remains  it  gene- 
rally ensures  fidelity. 

Polygamy,  though  in  all  cases  it  must 
be  injurious  to  population  and  happiness, 
so  far  as  it  goes,  is  permitted  on  Java,  as 
in  other  Mahometan  countries,  by  religion 
and  law,  but  not  practised  to  any  great 
extent.  Perhaps  the  ease  of  obtaining 
matrimonial  separations,  by  admitting  of 
successive  changes  of  wives,  diminishes  the 
desire  of  possessing' more  than  due  wife  at 
a  time.    P;73.       ■ 

It  la  plain  j  likewise,  that  whatever  be 
flic  law,  the  great  body  of  the  people  mudt 
J j are  only  one  wife;  and  that,  where 
there  is  nearly  an  equality  of  number 
between  the  sexes,  inequality  of  wealth 
or  power  alone  can  create  nit 'unequal  dis- 
tribution of  women.  On  Java,  accunl- 
ingry,  o»ly  the  chiefs  ejuI  the  wercijm 
marry  n'ore  than  one  wife.  All  the  etifefc 
from  the  regents  downwards,  can  only, 
by  the  custom  iff  the  country,  have  two  ; 
the  sovereign  alone  has  tour-  The  re- 
gents, however,  have  generally  three  qr 
four  concubines,  and  the  sovereign  eight 
or  ten.  Some  of  the  chiefs  have  an  exr 
traordinary  number  of  children ;  the  late 
regent  of  Tuban  is  reputed  to  have  been 
the  rather  of  no  fewer  than  sixty-eight. 
If  we  were  to  depend  upon  the  statements 
Of  a  writer  whom  Montesquieu  refers  to, 
that  in  Bantam  there  were  ten  women  to 
one  man,  we  should  he  led  to  con  dude 
with  him,  that  here  was  a  cast:  particu- 
larly favorable  to  polygamy,  and  that 
such  an  institution^  was  here  an  appoint- 
ment of  nature,  intended  for  the  mulii- 
|tlicatiou  of  the  species,  rather  than  an 
abuse  contributing  to  check  it.  There  3s 
not  the  least  foundation,  however,  for  the 
report.  The  proportion  of  males  and  fe- 
males born  in  Bantam,  and  over  the  whole 
uf  Java,  is  nearly  the  tame  as  in  Europe, 
and  as  we  find  generally  to  exist,  where- 
eyer  accurate  statements  can  be  obtained. 
Upon  the  whole,  we  may  conclude  that 
in  Java,  under  a  mild  government,  there 
is  a  great  tendency  to  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  inhabitants,  and  to  the  conse- 
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quent  improvement  and  importance  of  the 
island.  fl\  74.  ; 

We  have  in  other  places  brought 
to  notice  some  instances  of  the 
importance  of  the  Chinese  popu- 
lation to  Java;  and  intending  to 
take  farther  notice  of  their  influ- 
ence in  the  colony,  shall  here  ad- 
vert to  such  particulars  as  bear 
chiefly  on  the  item  of  population.' 

The  most  numerous  and  important  class 
of  the  rapidly  increasing  race  of  foreign- 
ers who  have  emigrated  from  the  different 
surrounding  countries  is  the  Chinese,  who 
already  do  not  fall  far  short  of  a  hundred 
thousand  ;  and  who,  with  a  system  of  free 
trade  and  free  cultivation,  would  soon  ac- 
cumulate ten  fold,  by  natural  increase, 
within  the  island,  and  gradual  accession* 
from  home.  They  reside  principally  in 
the  three  great  capitals  of  Batavia,  Sa- 
marang,  and  Surabaya,  but  they  are  to  be 
found  in  all  the  smaller  capitals,  aud  scat- 
tered over  most  parts  of  the  country.  A 
great  proportion  of  them  are  descended 
from  families  who  have  been  many  gene- 
rations on  the  island.  Additions  are  gra- 
dually making  to  their  numbers.  They  ' 
arrive  at  Batavia  from  China,  to*  the ! 
amount  of  a  thousand  and  more  annually, /> 
in  Chinese  junks,  carrying  three,  four,; 
and  five  hundred  each,  without  money  or  ' 
resources  ;  hut,  by  di tit  of  their  industry,  ' 
soon  acquire  com  purnti  ve  opul  ence.  There" 
are  no  women  on  Java  tyhp  come  directly 
from  China ;  but  a»  the  Chinese  often 
marry  the  daughters  of  their  conn  try  men/, 
by  Javan  women,  there  results  a  nume- 
rous mixed  nu.(\,  which  h  ofien  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  the  natlre  Chinese. 
The  Chiuesc  on  their  arrival  generally 
marry  a  Javan  woman,  or  purchase  a 
slave  from  the  other  islands.  The  pro- 
geny from  this  connexion,  or  what  may 
be  termed  the  cross  breed  between  the 
Chinese  and  Javans,  are  called,  in  the 
Dutch  accounts,  Pernakans.  Many,  re- 
turn to  China  annually  in  the  junks,  but 
by  no  means  in  the  same  numbers  as  they 
arrive. 

The  Chinese,  in  all  matters  of  inheri-  ! 
tanceand  minor  affairs,  are  governed  by 
their  own  laws,  administered  by  their 
own  chiefs,  a  captain  and  several  lieute- 
nants being  appointed  by  government  for 
each  society  of  them.  They  are  distinct 
from  the  natives,  and  are  in  a  high  <fe- 
gree  more  intelligent,  more  laborious* 
and  more  luxurious.  They  are  the  life 
and  soul  of  the  commerce  of  the  country. 
In  the  native  provinces  they  are  still  farm- 
ers of  the  revenue,  having  formerly  been 
so  throughout  the  island.     * 

Digitized  by  LiOOQ  1C     ;  #  . 

(To  be  continued  J  v> 
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DEBATE  AT  THE  EAST-INDIA  HOUSE. 


Fast- India  House%  March  5. 
A  general  court  of  proprietors  of  East* 
India  stock  was  this  day  held  at  the  Com- 
pany's house  in  Leadenhall-street,  pursu- 
ant to  adjournment,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  into  farther  consideration  the  pro- 
position made,  on  the  6th  of  February, 
relative  to  the  college  at  Hertford. 

ADDRESS  TO  THE  PRINCE  REGENT. 

The  Chairman  (Thos.  Reid,  Esq.)  beg- 
ged leave,  before  the  court  proceeded  to 
the  business  of  the  day,  to  submit  to  the 
.proprietors  a  letter  which  had  been  re- 
ceived, on  the  precediug  day,  from  lord 
£idmouth. 

The.  letter,  which  was  dated  White- 
hall, March  3,  and  was  addressed  to  the 
Chairman  and  Deputy-Chairman  of  the 
Court  of  directors,  was  as  follows :-~"  In 
reference  to  your  letter  of  the  13th  of  last 
month,  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you, 
that  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent 
will  bold  a  levee,  at  Carlton-House,  on 
Thursday  next." 

Toe  Chairman  then  suggested,  that 
they  should  go  up  with  the  Address  to 
ttye  Prince  Regeuf,  on  the  day  specified 
hi  the  letter,  viz.  Thursday,  March  7. 
Those  gentlemen  who  intended  to  proceed 
to  Carlton-House  would  be  good  enough 
$o  favour  him  with  their  names.  The 
court  of  directors  conceived  it  was  better 
to  go  up  at  three  o'clock,  although  the 
levee  would  be  held  at  two— the  former 
hour  being  deemed  more  convenient. 
Those  who  wished  to  proceed  from  the 
East -India  house  would  meet  there  at 
two  o'clock ;  other  gentlemen,  who  might 
wish  to  go  directly  from  their  residences, 
would  be  met  at  Carlton-House,  by  the 
ether  proprietors,  at  three  o'clock. 

Kfr.  R*  Jackson  said,  there  were  two 
descriptions  of  proprietors  connected  with 
this  ceremony — those  who  might  desire 
to  go  to  Carlton-llouse,  and  those  who 
were  absolutely  directed  to  go,  by  the  re- 
solution of  a  former  court.  He,  as  mover 
of  the  Address,  would  certainly  go,  of 
course;  and  he  would  ask,  whether  the 
East- India-House  was  not  the  proper  place 
tb'go  from  ?  Proprietors,  proceeding  from 
the' India  house,  would  find  it  very  awk- 
ward to  be  seeking  for  the  directors  at 
Carlton-House.  If  it  were  intended  to' 
jdo  the  thing  respectfully  towards  the  pro- , 
prfetors,  tftey  would  meet  at  the  East-In- 
cRa-Hotitfe,  and  from  thence  follow  their 
directors  to  Carlton-House; 

Ute  pepvtp-Chaitinan  (John  Bebb, 
Bsqr)  thought  it  could  not  fairly  be  ex- 
pertedtuat  those  gentfemeh  who  resided 
m  the  west  end  of  ttie  toWn,  stiould  tra- 
vel four  mfles  to  the  East-India-House,  in 
Asiatic  Journ.— No.  21. 


order  to  have  the  trouble  of  going  four 
miles  back.  He,  therefore,  would  pro- 
ceed from  his  own  residence  to  Carlton- 
House. 

Mr.  R.  Jackson  said,  he  recollected  Ilia 
time  when  the  hon.  director  would  have 
walked  much  farther  to  conciliate  the 
good- will  of  the  proprietors.  He  now, 
however,  had  attained  his  object,  and  his  , 
conduct  shewed  what  a  striking  difference 
there  was  between  being  in  and  out  of 
power.  He  was  sure  the  hon.  director 
would  have  walked  three  times  forty 
miles  to  get  into  his  present  situation? 
although  now  a  ride  of  four  mito  appear-* 
ed  to  be  so  great  an  obstacle.  He  .(Mr. 
Jackson)  would  concede  much  to  courtesy 
— but  he  would  not  suffer  indignity  from 
any  set  of  men  whatever.  He  would  ei- 
ther go  from  that  house,  or  not  go  at  aU. 
—(Hear  /  hear, !) 

The  hon.  IV,  F.  Elphinstone*-"  There 
is  no  difficulty  in  our  meeting  at  GarUon- 
House.  There  is  a  very  fine  aiKi-cudmber 
there  for  our  reception,  where  we  may 
meet  with  as  little  difficulty,  as  in  this 
room.  Therefore,  as  this  is  the  case,  I 
hope  geutlemen  will  be  suffered  to  accom- 
modate themselves,  either  by  proceeding 
directly  to  Carlton-House,  or  by  assem- 
bling here." 

The  Chairman—"  It  was  really  w*th 
a  view  to  the  accommodation  of  the  pro* 
prietors  that  this  proposition  was  made* 
I  wish,  myself,  to  meet  here—and  I  shaH* 
with  manv  other  directors,  be  happy  to 
proceed  with  such  gentlemen  as  do  not 
intend  to  meet  at  Carlton-House."— « 
(Hear!  hear  I) 

The  Deputy -Chairman — "  T  wish  ta 
know,  from  the  hon.  proprietor,  whether 
the  principle  he  lays  down  is  to  preclude* 
any  gentleman  Who  does  not  mean  to  pro- 
ceed from  this  house,  from  going  up  with 
the  Address  }—(No  !  no  !)  Then  I  hope 
be  will  allow  gentlemen  to  suit  their  own 
convenience  so  much,  as  to  meet  here,  if 
it  be  agreeable  to  them,  or  at  the  anti- 
chamber  of  Carlton-House,  if  that  is  more 
suitable  to  them.  I  am  sure,  the  pro- 
prietors will  not  think,  after  the  explana- 
tion which  has  been  given,  that  any  thing 
disrespectful  is  intended,  although  the 
proposition  bad  been  received  in  a  way 
calculated  to  excite  such  a  suspicion." 

Mr.  R.  J'ackson  said,  he  coincided  in 
the  propriety  of  the  mode  of  proceeding, 
as  it  had  been  described.  Nothing  could, 
be  fairer,  than  that  those  who  pleased  to 
go  from  the  India-House,  the  seat  of  their , 
great  corporation,  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  so,  whilst  those  who, 
thought  fit  to  go  directly  from,ftejr  places 
of  residence  to  Carlton-House,  should 
Vo*,IV.  2M 
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have  liberty  so  to  proceed.  But  he  felt, 
and  he  would  maintain  the  opinion , that 
the  diguity  of  the  general  court  was  con- 
cerned in  this  matter ;  and,  properly  to 
support  this  diguity,  the  proprietors  ought 
to  follow  their  executive  body  to  Carlton- 
house.— (Hear  /  hear  I) 

Mr.  Hume  said,  it  occurred  to  him,  in 
this  proceeding,  which  was  somewhat 
novel,  that  the  court  should  be  guided  in 
what  they  did,  by  the  custom  pursued  in 
the  case  of  ail  other  corporate  bodies. 
Was  there  any  instance  of  a  part  of  the 
corporation  of  the  city  of  London  pro- 
ceeding with  an  address,  from  one  place, 
and  meeting  another  part  of  their  body 
at  Carlton-House  ?  Such  a  proceeding  was 
quite  unprecedented.  The  same  might 
be  observed  of  the  universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  Was  it  not,  in  point  of 
form,  adopted  in  all  similar  cases,  that 
a  particular  place  of  meeting  should  be  ap- 
pointed, at  which  gentlemen,  who  were, 
called  on  to  present  an  address,  should 
assemble  ?  If  gentlemen  did  not  like  to 
come  from  the  west  end  of  the  town  to' 
the  India-House,  why  could  not  an  inter- 
mediate place  of  meeting  be  appointed,  as 
was  done  in  the  case  of  the  university  of 
Oxford? 

Mr.  Lowndes—"  I  must  make  this  ob- 
servation, that  I  never  heard  so  indecent 
a  remark  as  that  which  fell  from  the  Pe- 
pnty-Chairman. —  (Cries  of  order  I)  If 
W  scruples  to  come  four  miles,  in  order 
to  go  with  an  address,  accompanied  by 
the  proprietors,  I  shall  certainly  scruple 
to  go  four  miles,  to  give  him  my  vote : 
when  he  next  stands  for  the  situation  o£ 
director.  I  think  he  ought  to  be  called 
to  account,  for  lowering  the  dignity  of 
the  court  of  proprietors,  when  they  are 
about  to  be  introduced  to  tne  presence  of 
the  Prince  Regent.  Surely,  Sir,  when  the 
Deputy-Chairman  observes,  that  he  would 
npt  go  four  miles  on  such  an  occasion,  he 
cannot  expect  from  the  proprietors  that 
respectful  attention  towards  himself  and 
his  brother  directors,  which  is  refused  to 
the  Prince  Regent."— (Vries  of  order  !) 

The  hon.  IF.  F.  Elphinstone—"  If  the 
court  of  proprietors  will  indulge  or  suffer 
the  bon.  gentleman  to  hold  such  language 
as  he  does,  on  almost  every  occasion, 
upon  my  word,  you  will  render  a  seat 
within  your  bar  scarcely  fit  for  a  gentle- 
man to  accept  of.— (jfifcar  /  hear  !)— His 
language  is  such-  as  no  gentleman  ought 
to  make  use  of  to  another.  He  durst  not 
use  that  language  to  me,  although  I  am 
an  old  man,  which  he  is  in  the  habit  of 
holding  to  others,  every  day.  It  is  con- 
verting our  court  into  a  <  bear-garden^— 
(Hear  !  hear  .^—Instead  of  keeping  up 
that  respectable  appearance  which  an  as* 
•embly  composed  of  so  many  hon.  gentle- 
men* ought  to  be  distinguished  by,"— 
fHeartfrarO 
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Mr.  Hume  begged  leave  to  make  on© 
observation,  with  respect  to  his  hon* 
friend.  .  The  hon.  director  was,  he  con- 
ceived, one  of  the  last  persons  in  that 
court  who  ought  to  call  any  individual  to 
order  for  language  that  appeared  to  be 
improper.  When  the  lion,  director  heard 
the  terms  assassin,  and  nature's  worst 
plague,  applied  by  a  learned  gentleman 
to  him,  on  a  former  day,  he  did  not  no- 
tice them.  He  should  always  support  a 
call  to  order,  when  it  was  proper — but  he 
would  not  be  silent,  when  an  lion,  pro- 
prietor was  interrupted  for  using  expres- 
sions which  were  perfectly  correct,  and 
appeared  to  be  extremely  moderate,  when 
compared  with  those  he  had  just  stated. 
He  looked  to  the  chair  for  order — and  he 
deprecated  the  use  of  such  expressions  as 
the  hon.  director  had  uttered,  by  any  per- 
son in  that  court,,  whether  before  or  be- 
hind the  bar.  * 

Mr.  S.  Dixon  said,  he  believed  an  una- 
nimous vote  had  passed  the  court,  that 
the  Chairman  and  Deputy-Chairman  the 
mover  and  seconder  of  the  address,  toge- 
ther with  such  of  the  proprietors  as  chose 
to  attend,  should  go  to  Carlton-House  to 
present  it.  He  meant  not  to  affront  any 
man's  feelings— but  every  person,  he 
thought,  would  allow  this — that  the  pro- 
per course  would  be,  for  the  Chairman 
and  Deputy  Chairman  to  meet  at  this 
house,  in  order  to  give  all  the  proprietors 
who  pleased,  an  opportunity  of  going  up 
as  a  corporate  body.  Gentlemen,  who* 
did  not  chose  to  meet  here,  might,  if  they 
thought  fit,  join  the  procession  on  its 
way,  or  assemble  at  Carlton-House.  But 
he  would  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  those 
gentlemen  in  the  direction,  who  came  to 
the  India-House  to  join  their  brother-pro- 
prietors, would  shew  a  mark  of  respect 
that  would  be  grateful  to  his  feelings,  arid 
to  those  of  the  proprietors  in  general.  Un- 
less a  very  great  distance,  illness,  or  some, 
equally  cogent  excuse  prevented  the  direc- 
tors from  thus  assembling,  he  hoped  they 
would  meet  at  the  India-House ;  and,  he 
was  sure,  the  greater  the  number  that 
assembled  on  this  occasion,  the  more 
marked  would  be  the  respect  paid  to  the 
Prince  Regent  to  presenting  the  address. 
He  thought  this  would  not  be  considered 
as  interfering  with  the  feelings  or  the 
convenience  of  any  individual ;  and  with 
these  impressions  he  would  say  to  the 
court,  "  let  us  proceed  to  Carlton-House 
as  a  corporate  body.'* 

Mr.  Lowndes  said,  that  after  being  ac- 
cused of  converting  that  court  into  a  bear- 
garden, he  found  it  necessary  to  offer  a 
few  words  in  his  defence.  He.  did  not 
mean  to  say  any  thing  personally  disre- 
spectful to  the  court  of  directors,  but  this 
he  would  assert,  that  the  same  conduct, 
if  used  towards  them,  which  it  was  pro. 
posed-co  adopt  with  respect  to  the  Priueb 
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Regent,  would  be  considered  highly  im- 
proper. If  they  went  up  with  the  ad- 
dress, let  not  a  few  miles  farther  or 
nearer  prevent  them  from  proceeding  to- 
gether. The  method  now  proposed,  tend- 
ed to  lower  the  loyalty  and  respectability 
of  that  court  in  the  eyes  of  the  sovereign. 
For  if  they  did  not  all  intend  to  go  up  to 
the  foot  of  the  throne,  why  did  they  vote 
an  address  purporting  to  come  from  the 
general  body  ?  Now  as  to  his  having  made 
that  court  a  bear-garden,  he  should  only 
observe,  that  he  would  speak  his  mind  in 
a  free  and  independent  manner,  and  no 
threat,  no  interruption  should  shut  his 
mouth.  He  spoke  as  an  independant  man, 
and  he  always  would  do  so,  but  the  loud- 
ness and  roughness  of  his  voice  some- 
times gave  an  effect  to  his  words  which 
he  did  not  mean.  He  did  not,  however, 
regret  the  speech  which  he  had  delivered 
at  the  last  general  court,  although  he  be- 
lieved it  was  in  consequence  of  it  that  he 
had  just  received  the  rap  over  the  knuckles 
from  the  hon.  director. 

The  Deputy .  Chairman  said  that  the 
charge  of  intending  any  disrespect  to  the 
general  court,  or  of  suspecting  that  they 
harboured  any  feeling  of  disloyalty,  which 
had  just  been. made  by  the  hon.  proprie- 
tor, he  would  rebut  in  the  strongest  pos- 
sible manner.  The  whole  tenour  of  his 
life  refuted  the  accusation  which  was  ut- 
terly groundless. — (Hear  I  hear  !)  -—  He 
thought  that  those  gentlemen  who  met  at 
the  anti-chamber  of  Carlton-House,  in  or- 
der to  save  them  from  going  and  return- 
ing a  considerable  distance,  manifested 
conduct  as  loyal  and  as  proper  as  that  of 
the  individuals  who  might  chuse  to  meet 
at  the  India-House.  He,  undoubtedly 
meant  to  proceed  to  Carltou-House  from 
his  own  residence ;  and  in  doing  so,  he 
denied  that  any  disrespect  .was  shewn,  or 
was  intended  to  be  shewn  to  the  pro- 
prietors. 

The  Chairman—"  This  subject  has 
gone  a  little  farther  than  I  think  it  ought 
to  have  gone,  and  it  may  now  be  proper 
to  put  an  end  to  it.  Therefore  let  it  be 
understood,  that  such  gentlemen  proprie- 
tors, as  wish  to  go  up  with  the  address 
from  this  house,  will  meet  me  here  on 
Thursday  next  at  two  o'clock." 

HERTFORD  COLLEGE. 

The  Chairman—"  We  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  regular  business  of  the  day, 
which  is,  to  take  into  farther  considera- 
tion the  resolution  proposed  on  the  6th 
ult.  relative  to  the  Company's  seminary 
at  Hertford,  on  which  the  previous  ques- 
tion has  since  been  moved." 

Mr.  Grant  rose  and  said,  that  he  was 
extremely  glad  to  avail  himself  of  the.  in- 
dulgencej. which  the  court  bad  been  pleas- 
ed to  afford  him,  to  repel  the  charges 
brought  against  him,  in  consequence  of 


what  had  fallen  from  him  when  he  last 
addressed  the  court.  He  was  solicitous, 
not  only  to  repel  those  charges  which  ap- 
plied personally  to  himself,  but  he  was 
equally  anxious  to  refute  those  accusations, 
which  touched  upon  the  conduct  of  a  body 
of  which  he  formed  a  part. 

Mr.  Hume. — "  I  rise  to  order,  and  beg 
to  ask  one  question*- whet  her  if  this  is  to  • 
be  a  reply,  contrary  to  the  usage  of  the 
court,  as  I  have  always  understood  it, 
the  hon.  ex-director  having  delivered  hi* 
sentiments,  and  now  appearing  to  come* 
forward  to  make  another  speech  in  the1 
shape  of  a  reply — will  it,  I  request  to- 
know,  be  allowed  to  me  and  to  severa!* 
other  individuals  to  speak  in  answer  to  the' 
statement  of  the  hon.    ex-director  ?     I l 
would  also  ask  whether  it  would  not  be 
better,   if,    according    to  the  invariable 
rules  of  the  court,  the  hon.  Chairman 
would  call  on  the  hon.  ex-director,  to  ex- 
plain any  thing  that  had  taken  place  on  a 
former  occasion,  instead  of   proceeding' 
with  a  second  speech,  on  a  subject  which 
he  had  fully  discussed  at  the  previous  ge- 
neral court  ?    We  must,  Mr.  Chairman, 
look  to  you  and  to  you  alone  for  a  deci- 
sion." 

Mr.  Grant.—"  I  beg  to  call  to'  the're- 
coHectiou  of  the  court  bow  the  matter 
really  stands.    At  the  termination  of  the 
last  general  court,  on  requesting  leave  to' 
address  the  proprietors  again,  I  distinctly  * 
stated  my  wish  to  correct  a  variety  of5 
misrepresentations,  and  I  considered  it  to 
have  been  settled  that  I  should  go  folly1 
into  the  question,  as  far  as  the  misrepre- 
sentations, complained  of,  extcndedi^Jt ' 
is  however  for  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  de^ ' 
cide  whether  my  idea  is  correct  or  Other-' 
wise." 

The  Chairman.—"  The  last  general 
court,  in  consequence  of  what  was  then 
moved  by  my  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Grant)  did 
come  to  a  resolution  that  he  should  have  a 
full  opportunity  of  speaking  to  the  ques- 
tion." 

Mr.  Hume. — "  Of  explaining,  I  believe, 
sir."     * 

Mr.    S.  Dixon   said.— The  hon.   ex-  • 
director  at  the  last  court,  requested  that  ■ 
he  might  be  allowed  an  opportunity  to  re-  - 
pel  certain  attacks,  which  had  been  made  - 
on  himself  personally.    That,  undoubted- 
ly was  the  liberty  for  which  he  applied. 
But  he  (Mr.  Dixon)  thought  it  rather  tod 
early  to  anticipate  what  the  worthy  gen- 
tleman was  about  to  say.    He  ought  to 
be  permitted  to  goon ;  and  he  hoped  that,  • 
when  he  was  endeavouring  to  repel  per- 
sonal attacks,  the  court  would  not  be  to*  - 
tenacious  of  the  liberty  they  had  granted, » 
and  that  they  would  not  insist  on  too 
strict  a  line  of  explanation.    Ho  felt  ex- 
tremely sorry  that  the  hon*  ex-director 
had  not  been  heard  without  interruption, 
Mr.  Grant.—"  I  am  obliged  to  the 
2M2 
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hon.  proprietor.  The  main  object  for 
which,  f  rise,  re,  not  to  bring  forward  new 
matter,  but  to  caH  the  attention  of  the 
court  to  those  misrepresentations  which 
hiwe  been  introduced  in  the  course  of  the 
discussion.  I  desire  to  repel  those  state- 
ments which  are  founded  in  error,  whe- 
ther they  respect  myself  or  those  with 
whom  I  have  the  honour  to  act.  And  in 
proposing  to  do  this,  I  am  not  pursuing 
any  design  of  indulging  in  personalities, 
although  I  must  notice  the  assertions  of 
individuals.  i.My  aim  will  be  self-defence, 
the  defence  of  the  directoral  body,  and  of 
the- institution — These  are  the  points 
which  I  am  solicitous  to  submit  to  the 
proprietors." 

Mr.  Wilson. — "  I  rise  to  ask,  whether 
the  same  latitude  will  be  allowed  to  each 
gentleman,  who  has  already  spoken  on  this 
.Question  ?  If  not,  I  submit  that  the  hon. 
ex-director  has  no  right  to  proceed  at  such 
lengtlu" 

•  Mr.  Lowndes.—"  And  if  he  be  allowed 
to  proceed,  I  hope  the  hon.  ex-director 
will  not  call  me  to  order  when  I  open  my 
mouth.  In  the  case  of  a  gentleman  of 
their  own  lody,  the  directors  ought  to  be 
less  partial  than  in  that  of  an  ordinary 
proprietor,  yet  I  can  scarcely  say  two 
words  without  being  interrupted.  If  in- 
dulgence be  granted  to  this  hon.  gentle- 
mau,  I  hope  neither  the  court' of  proprie- ' 
tors  nor  of  directors  will,  in  future,  call 
me  to  order  so  frequently  as  they  have 
done/' 

.  Mr.R.Jtckson.—"  The  objects  stated 
.by  the  hon*  ex-director  are  twofold— one 
is  ,  to  repel  every  thing  alleged  against 
himself — the- other,  to  undertake  the  de- 
fence of  the  directors  in  general,  who,  he 
is  pleased  to  think,  have  been  accused  in 

:>  the  course  of  these  discussions.  Gentle- 
men would  ^o  well  to  pause  before  they 
proceed  further.  They  are  about  to 
establish  a  precedent  of  an  extraordinary 
nature ;  for,  if  they  allow  the  hon.  ex- 
dfceetor  to  speak  at  length,  how  tar  will 
they  be  dealing  justly  and  honourably  to 
me,  thus  to  drive  me  on  to  a  period,  of 
the  day,  when  the  patience  of  the  proprie- 
tors will  be  exhausted,  and  when,  if  I  have 
the  powers  of  speaking  at  all,  my  exer- 
tions will  be  necessarily  without  effect. 
1  will  listen  to  every  thing  the  hon.  ex- 
director  can  say  in  his  own  behalf,  now  he 
is  placed  on  his  defence.    I  will  attend  to 

,  the  observations,  and  if  1  feel  any  thing  to 
have  beeu  stated  incorrectly  I  will  retract 
that  statement.  But  the  court  of  pro- 
prietors ought  to  take  especial  care  that  a 
bad  precedent  is  not  established.  As  far 
as  personal  respect  goes  I  will  listen  to  the 
hon.  gentleman ;  but  it  is  rather  hard, 
that,  ia  addition  to  all  the  talents  which 
are  arrayed  on  the  other  side  of  this  ques- 
tion—in  addition  to  the  statement  of  facts 
which  we  have  heard^  and  to  the  long 
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speech  which  the  hot*,  ex-director  has  re- 
cently made— he  should  now  profess  to 
address  the  court  on  general  grounds." — 
(No,  no,  from  several  parts  of  tAe  court.} 

Mr.  Grant.—*4  I  profess  not  to  go  into 
any  matter  in  which  I  am  not  personally  ^ 
concerned.  It  is  not  my  intention  i ndeed, . 
to  confine  myself  to  what  concerns  me, 
individually,  but  to  advert  also  to  that 
which  affect*  the  character  of  the  body 
to  which  I  belong,  and  surely,  as  a  part 
of  that  body,  I  have  a  right  to  take  this 
course,  in  order  to  answer  what  has  been 
stated  by  an  hon.  gentleman,  (Mr.  Hume,) 
who  has  advanced  many  strong  raisrepre-  . 
sentations.  If  the  court  chuse  to  indulge 
me  in  this,  I  am  ready  to  proceed."' 

Mr.  Bosanquet.— "  I  really  think,  sir, 
we  are  losing  a  great  deal  of  time  in  an 
unnecessary  matter.  1  conceive  that  the 
fairest  line  to  be  pursued  on  the  present 
occasion,  is  this—if  one  gentleman  be 
permitted  to  speak,  in  answer,  let  others 
be  permitted  also. — [Hear  !  hear  !)  By- 
coming  to  this  determination,  we  shall  be 
infinitely  more  likely  to  get  rid  of  this 
business,  in  a  speedy  manner,  this  day, 
(and  I  hope  the  discussion  will  not  extend 
beyond  it)  than  if  we  follow  a  different 
course." 

Mr.  R.  Jackson.—*1  The  hon.  ex-di- 
rector says,  that  he  will  explain  every 
thing  personal  to  himself,  and  he  also  ob- 
serves, very  justly,  that  matters  which  re- 
spect the  general  body  of  directors  may 
also  affect  him,  and  that  therefore  be 
wishes  to  touch  upon  them.  Now  so  long 
as  the  hon.  ex-director  confines  himself  to 
simple  explanation  we  are  bound  to  hear 
him.  If  he  do  not  so  confine  himself, 
then  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  have  a  duty  and 
a  duty  of  considerable  importance  to  dis- 
charge. Should  yon  neglect  the  di?charge 
of  iti  then  myhou.  friends  fear  that  we 
shall  have  endless  debates,  and  conclusions 
infinite." 

Mr.  Grant  said,  that  if  he  did  not  cob-  ' 
fine  himself  to  that  line,  which  from  the 
beginning  he  had  marked  out,  it  would 
then  be  the  duty  of  the  Chairman  to  in- 
terpose. He  repeated  that  his  task  would 
be  to  obviate  those  misrepresentations 
and  erroneous  statements,  to  which  he  had 
more  than  once  adverted,  as  affecting  him- 
self, either  individually,  or  as  a  member  of 
the  directoral  body:  He  hoped  therefore 
he  might  now,  without  interruption, pro- 
ceed in  this  course,  a  course  which,  ha 
begged  leave  to  say,  he  did  not  take,  bar 
cause  he  advanced  any  claim  to  the  honor 
of  being  the  parent  of  the  institution  in 
question,  an  honor  which  the  learned  . 
gentleman  (Mr.  R.  Jackson)  was  pleased 
the  other  day  to  assign  to  him.  The  in- 
stitution might  indeed  be  properly  said 
to  be  the  child  of  the  direction,  and  in 
particular  the  hon.  gentleman  who  fitye# 
tlWi  chair,  <tf  tbe  tin*  itwas,  origkjajad* 
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(Mr.  Elphinstone)  g«re  k  bis  decided  and 
official  support.  AM  the  public  at  large, 
»  well  as  the  board  0/  rontroul,  and  the 
parties  more  immediately  concerned,  bad, 
he  believed,  very  generally  concurred  both 
id  the  object  and  the  plan  of  the  institu- 
tion. 

He  certainly  was  not  unwilling  to  take 
any,  even  the  utmost  share  of  responsibi- 
lity upon  himself;  yet  in  supporting  the 
institution  he  trusted  that  no  predilection 
in  its  favour,  or  in  favour  of  any  persons 
connected  with  k,  would  carry  him  far- 
ther than  truth  and  justice  would  war- 
rant. He  was  convinced  that  the  East-Iodia 
college  was  an  institution  calculated  to  do 
much  good  and  of  a  most  important  kind. 
And  that,  although  unfortunate  circum- 
stances had  operated  to  its  detriment,  it 
had  already  done  good,  (Hear  I  hear  J) 
With  jthese  corrections  he  must  conscien- 
tiously support  that  much  abused,  much 
injured  establishment.  (Hear  J  hear  /) 
But  if  he  indeed  saw,  or  thought,  that  it 
was  lively  to  prove  noxious  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  youth,  aud  instead  of  rearing 
them  in  good  learn iug  and  good  princi- 
ple^ that  it  would  tend  on  the  whole  to 
deprave  their  morals,  he  would,  that  mo- 
meat,  withdraw  his  support  from  it  for 
epen    (Hear  t  hear  /) 

.  The  mat  thing  of  which  the  hon.  pro- 
prietor (Mr*  Hume)  and  other  gentlemen, 
had  accused  ,  mm*  personally,  was, 
"  throwing  .things  in  their  mouths  they 
never  meant,"  Thit  maybe  understood  as 
a  charge  of  attributing  to  them  sentiments 
and  expressions  which  they  had  never 
uttered  nor  intended  to  utter.  How  then 
did  this  ease  really  stand  ?  When  he  and 
other  geutlemen  addressed  the  court,  on 
this  subject,  they  made  their  statements, 
relative  to  what  had  been  said  by  the  hon. 
proprietor,  from  what  they  had  read  as 
reported  in  the  public  papers.  They  an- 
swered what  was  contained  in  those  pa- 
pers, not  charging  the  hon.  gentlemen 
with  having  delivered  themselves  in  the 
terms  there  expressed,  but  as  the  state- 
ments so  reported  went  to  discredit  and 
to  destroy  the  character  of  the  East-India 
college,  he  (Mr.  Grant)  professed  by  his 
speech  to  reply  to  them.  These  state- 
ments were  given  fin  the  names  of  the 
gentlemen,  who  now  complained  that  they 
were  misrepresented  ;  -*•  whether  they 
were  really  spoken,  by  those  gentlemen 
or  not  he  could  not  say,  because  he  was 
himself,  at  the  time  of  the  debate,  at  a 
great  distance,  entirely  ignorant  that  any 
such  debate  was  intended.  The  state- 
ntents  were  given  to  the  public,  as  the  sen- 
timents of  the  boa*  gentlemen,  in  the  most 
•penmanner ;  they  wcredtesemiaated  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  5  he 

nad heard: of, them ^Scotland;  and  he, 
**th  oaktr  platens  who  thought  they  wore 
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raign  them.  This  he  had  done,  confining 
himself  to  the  things  charged,  not  asser- 
ting, or  determining  who  were  the  au- 
thors of  them. 

It  was  for  those  gentlemen,  to  whom 
the  newspapers  had  ascribed  them,  to  say 
whether  they  were  correct  or  not.  That 
question  lav  between  them  and  the  pub- 
lishers. If  he  had  mis-stated  the  con- 
tents of  the  papers,  he  was  chargeable  with- 
misrepresentation,  but  this  was  not  al- 
leged, yet  the  charge  of  misrepresenta- 
tion had  been  boldly  advanced,  as  if  he 
had  imputed  all  those  assertions  to  the 
bon.  gentlemen— a  thing,  against  which 
be  had  expressly  guarded  himself,  at  the 
time.  And  was  he  not  perfectly  entitled 
to  pursue  this  course  ?  Supposing  more 
was  stated  in  the  public  papers  than  those 
gentlemen  had  said,  was  it  proper,  he  de- 
manded, that  accusations  which,  whether 
used  by  them,  or  not,  were  injurious  and 
urgent,  should  go  uncontradicted  ?  Certain- 
ly not ;  silence  in  such  a  case  would  be  cul- 
pable. He  had  therefore  replied  to  these 
accusations  ;  but  that  they  came  from 
the  bon.  gentlemen,  in  whose  names 
they  were  given,  he  had  not  affirmed; 
though  it  was  fair  to  observe,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  he  had  never  heard  the  hon. 
gentlemen  had  disclaimed  them. 

Ata  later  period  indeed,  the  hon.  pro* 
printer  (Mr.  Hume)  took  occasion/to  in- 
form thecourt,  that  there  was  another  re- 
port of  the  debate  in  a  very  respectable 
monthly  publication—  (The  Asiatic  Jour- 
nal) and  this  report  the  hon.  gentleman 
said,  he  believed  to  be  correct.  This  re- 
port then  might  be  taken  as  the  one  accre- 
dited by  the  hon.  gentlemen,  and  allowed 
by  them  to  speak  their  sentiments*  But 
if  it  differed  materially  from  the  first,  still 
the  errors  of  the  first  ought  to  be  pointed 
out ;  for  this  second  edition  of  the  debate 
appeared  at  a  much  later  period,  and  had 
a  far  more  limited  circulation,  the  month- 
ly journal  in  which  it  was  contained  pro* 
babiy  not  exceeding  two  thousand  copies, 
and  the  state  of  the  daily  naper  which 
gave  the  first  edition,  being  said  to 
amount  to  seven  thousand  copies.  There- 
fore, there  was  all  the  reason  in  the 
world  for  promptly  repelling  fallacious  as- 
sertions, which  ha*  been  so  widely  disse- 
minated. But  the  hon.  proprietor  fMr. 
Hume)  had  now  put  hfe  case  on  this  foot- 
ing, that  he  had  alleged  nothing  posi- 
tively relative  to  the  college  j  that  he  had 
merely  called  for  inquiry,  in  consequence 
of  the  rUmours  that  were  spread  through- 
out the  country.  He  (Mr.  Grantjwoojd 
try  the  accuracy  of  this  assertion  by  a  re- 
ference to  the  reports  in  the  Asiatic  Jour- 
nal, which  the  hon.  proprietor  admitted 
to  be  true  and  mtthmi.  «« We  charge  no- 
"  thing  (said  the  hon.  proprietbr,  in  his 
"recent  speech)  against ttie college, we 
<«  only  call  for  inquiry.   Andwlir?    Be* 
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' '  cause  reports  have  gone  abroad  detrimen- 
u  tal  to  the  character  of  the  college,  and  ail 
<f  persons  must  have  heard  there  are  doubts 
"  whether  the  college  was  going  on  well/' 
But  (asked  the  hon.    ex-director)  was 
there  really  no  charge  made  ?    Did  the 
report  in  the  Asiatic  Journal  contain  no 
accusation  against  the  morals,  the  litera- 
ture, and  the  discipline  of  the  college  ? 
Assuredly  it  did.    He  would  read  some 
passages  from  the  hon.  proprietor's  speech, 
(delivered  on  the  18th  of  Dec.  last)  as  re- 
ported in  that  work,  to  verify  this  fact. 
In   that   speech,   the   hon.  •  proprietor, 
among  many  other  exceptionable  passages, 
has  the  following ;— "  Very  different,  in- 
"  deed,  were  the  results  he  had  to  submit 
"  to  the  attention  of  the  court.    Other 
c<  colleges  slept  in  peace,  they  went  on 
cc  quietly  and  well.  But  this  college,  which 
"  was  a  disgrace  to  the  Company,  and  to 
€€  the  country,  and  to  all  those  who  be- 
"  longed  to  it,  had  been  the  scene  of  riot, 
"  disorder,    and    irregularity.    As    the 
"  question  was  now  agitated)  he  should 
"  consider  himself  lost  to  character,  lost 
"  to  every  principle  of  candour  and  of 
"  justice,  if  he  did  not  state  some  of  She 
€<.  facts  which  had  come  to  his  knowledge" 
Now,   (asked  Mr.  Grant)  was  not  this 
professedly  a  statement  of  facts  ?    Was 
it  not  a  formal  and  a  direct  charge,  and 
of  a  very  gross  nature  ?    Could  this  be 
considered  as  the  mere  communication  of 
a  report  ?    Did  it  not  exhibit  a  string, 
not  of  rumours,  but  of  positively  stated 
facts  ?    The  hon.  gentleman  proceeded 
thus.    "  Had  not  (asked  Mr.  Hume)  the 
"  proprietors  and  the  public  heard  of  re- 
"  pcated  rustications  and  expulsions,  of 
"  charges  of  felony  even,  together  with  a 
"  long  list  of  shameful  offences,  which  had 
*'  grown  out  of  the  proceedings  at  this 
"  college  ?    Were  not  the  students  dread- 
*'  ed  by  every  honest  and  peaceable  inha- 
"  bitant  of  the  neighbourhood  ?    Were 
"  not  they  and  the  college  equally  notori- 
"  ous  in  the  country  ?"    Again,  the  hon. 
proprietor   observed,   "  That  when  the 
"  money  laid  out  on  this  institution  was 
"  expended  for  purposes  of  evil,  instead 
"  of  benefit,  when  the  object  of  granting 
"  instruction  in  Oriental  literature  ap- 
"  peared,  up  to  the  last  year,  to  have  been 
"  very  little  attended  to,  when  a  know- 
"ledge  of  vice,  instead  of  a  proficiency 
"  in  learning,  seemed  by  concurring  ac- 
"  accounts  to  prevail— then,  most  assured- 
"  ly,  the  smallest  grant  was  too  much." 
Now  he  (Mr.  Grant;  would  ask,  whether 
these  were  not,  on  the  face  of  them, 
charges  of  facts,  an^i  not  statements  of 
rumour?    He   demanded  whether  they 
were  not  given  with  the  opinion  and  au- 
thority and  apparent  conviction  of  the 
hon.  gentleman,  that  such  was  really  the 
character  of  the  college?    And  if  this 
w«re  the  case,  what  became  of  the  hon. 


gentleman's  statement,  that  he  had  made 
*no  charge,  that  he  had  directed  no  attack 
against  this  institution  ?     (Hear  f  hear  f) 
He  should  now  state  to  the  court  some  of 
the  expressions  made  use  of  by  the  learn- 
ed'gentleman    (Mr.  R.  Jackson)  in  his 
speech  as  reported  in  the  Asiatic  Journal. 
The  learned  gentleman  said,  ''that  the 
"  proprietors  bad  no  sooner  countenanced 
"  a  seminary,  than  the  gentlemen  behind 
"  the  bar  ran  wild.    Instead  of  a  school, 
"  they  immediately  created  an  university. 
"  As  if  the  mania  of  India  had  reached 
"  the  directors  in  England,  they  instantly 
"  appointed  professorships  of  all  descrip- 
"  tions,  &c.  &c.    In  a  few  years  after 
"  the  institution,  he    found  that  every 
"  thing  was  going  wrong.    He  heard  that 
"  the  boys  were  growing  wild,  and  in- 
"  stead  of  being  informed  that  they  were 
"  proceeding  quietly  with  their  studies, 
"  nothing  but  histories  of  conduct  the 
"  the  most  extravagant  and  disgraceful, 
"  reached  his  ears.    So  shameful  were 
"  the  circumstances  related  to  him,  that 
"  he  concluded  irregularity  and  audacity 
"  had  been  advertised  as  the  qualifications 
"  necessary  to  entitle  the  youths  to  ap- 
"  pear  as  candidates  for  election  into  the 
"  college."    This  (observed  Mr.  Grant) 
was  not  merely  a  statement  of  what  had 
been  said  by  others.   It  was  evidently  de- 
livered in  the  spirit  of  vehement  accusa- 
tion.   Though    introduced  as  what  the 
learned  gentleman  had  heard,  it  becomes 
at  once  a  series  of  charges,  accredited  by 
the  learned  gentleman,  and  urged  with  all 
the  violence  that  pre-established  proof 
could  warrant— with  the  same  confidence 
as  if  the  reports  whidi  the  learned  gen- 
tleman said  he  had  heard,  had  been  sub- 
stantiated by  him  as  truth.    The  learned 
gentleman  again  observed,  "  he  felt  the 
"  utmost  degree  of  shame  and  compunc- 
"  tion  at  hearing  that  the  students  were 
"  in  the  frequent  commission  of  every 
"  species  of  offence."    And  then  came  a 
positive  assertion,  "  that  insurrections, 
"  and  every  kind  of  disorder  and  irregu- 
"  larity   were  continually    occurring:9 
In  another  part  the  learned  gentleman 
stated  "  that  the  manner  in  which  the 
"  college  had  been  conducted  was  so  re- 
"pugnant  to  every  principle  of  order  and 
"  morality  as  to  prevent  individuals  from 
"  sending  their  sons  there:*    Again  after 
stating  that  three  or  four  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  had  been  expended  on  the 
college,  the  learned  gentleman  observed 
that,  "  Instead  of  a  blessing  it  bad  be- 
"  come  a  misfortune  and  a  bene.   It  gave 
"  us  vice  when  we  asked  for  tear ning--li- 
"  centiousntss  when  we  looked  for  goe4 
"  order  and  propriety— idleness  and  dis- 
"  order  when  we  expected  docility  and 
"  subordination:'    Now  he  (Mr.  Grant) 
would  ask,  were  not  all  these  charges  r 
He  apprehended  tint  they  wet*  i 
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charges— charges  of  the  grossest  nature— 
not  conveying  the  sentiments  of  others, 
but  given  as  expressing  the  opinions  and 
feelings  of  the  learned  gentleman  himself. 
The  hon.  proprietor  too  (Mr.  Hume)  had, 
in  his  very  last  speech,  though  he  dis- 
claimed the  fact,  been  the  accuser  of  the 
college,  and  not  the  reporter  of  the  sen- 
timents of  others.  What  he  had  advanced 
in  that  speech  differed  totally  from  the 
language  of  doubt,  to  which  he  professed 
to  have  confined  himself  all  along.  He 
there  said,  in  direct  terms,  '5  You  have  at 
"  Hertford  college  all  the  disadvantages 
u  of  a  public  school  without  any  of  its 
€t  benefits"  This  appeared  to  him  to  be 
a  charge  against  the  establishment.  It 
could  not  be  considered  as  an  echo  of  the 
feelings  of  others.  The  hon.  proprietor 
had  also  accused  the  directors,  with  hav- 
ing concealed  the  true  state  of  the  college 
from  the  proprietors.  This  was  an  accu- 
sation utterly  unsupported  and  utterly 
groundless ;  neither  he  nor  the  other  advo- 
cates of  the  college  had  afforded  any 
just  occasion  ,for  such  a  charge.  The 
honorable  proprietor  had  also  asserted, 
founding  himself  on  the  authority  of  a 
speech  delivered  by  an  bon.  director  (Mr. 
E.  Parry)  in  1812,  that  one  half  of  the 
college  was  then  expelled.  But  this  state- 
ment was  as  little  borne  out  by  facts  as 
many  others  which  had  beeu  made. 
These,  however,  were  distinct  charges 
adopted, distinctly  and  unequivocally  by 
the  hon.  proprietor,  in  the  very  speech 
which  he  commenced  by  stating,  that  he 
spoke  hypo  the tically— that  he  merely 
meant  to  argue  if  certain  reports  were 
true,  then  the  consequences  which  he  had 
stated  must  follow.  By  a  repetition  of 
those  charges  in  the  most  aggravated  terms, 
He  again  arraigned  the  individuals  connect- 
ed with  the  college,  after  the  ground  of 
accusation  had  been  most  materially  re- 
moved. The  lion,  proprietor,  therefore, 
must  be  considered  as  the  immediate 
maintainer  of  those  charges,  so  far  as  he 
lias  advanced  the  sentiments  contained 
in  them — and  his  assertion  that  he  did 
not  come  forward  in  the  shape  or  charac- 
ter of  an  accuser,  falls  to  the  ground. 

Mr.  Grant  said,  he  did  not  mean  at  that 
moment,  to  go  again  into  the  examina- 
tion of  those  charges.  This  had  beeu  al- 
ready done,  and  most  effectually,  for  the 
purpose  of  shewing  that  every  unpleasant 
circumstance  connected  with  the  college 
had  been  grossly  overstated.  But  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  repel,  at  the  earli- 
est opportunity,  the  accusations  that  had 
been  brought  against  him  and  others,  of 
having  misrepresented  the  assertions  of 
the  learned  gentleman  and  the  hon.  pro- 
prietor. This,  he  conceived,  he  had  fully 
effects vby  shewing  first,  that  he  had  as* 
iribeaAj^j&e  newspapers,  not  to  the  hon. 
SWlejaiSi^  tjie  wwewrqsentatious  con- 


tained in  them,  and  then  by  distinctly 
meeting  and  refuting  the  charges  stated 
in  their  names  in  the  pages  of  the  Asiatic 
Journal,  to  which  he  had  been  referred 
for  a  correct  report  of  their   speeches. 
But  here  he  might  take  occasion  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  reports  contained  in  that 
Journal,  did  not  materially  differ  from 
those  circulated  in  the  Times  newspaper. 
Any  gentleman  who  took  the  trouble  of 
comparing  them  would  find  that  the  dif- 
ference was  but  little.    The  matter  then1 
resolved  itself  into  this,  that  even  taking 
the  report  which  they  had  selected  as  most 
accurately  representing  their  views,  they 
still  appeared  to  the  accusers,  not  merely 
relating  the  sentiments  of  others,  but 
directly  advancing  their  own ;  advancing, 
too,  in  substance,  what,  as  given  in  the 
newspapers,  they  would  not  allow  to  be. 
a  just  report  of  their  speeches.    It  was> 
for  the  court  and  the  public  to  judge  of 
the  consistency  of  this   proceeding.    It 
was  for  the  public  to  decide  how  far  those 
gentlemen  could  remove  from  themselves 
the  charge  of  being  accusers,  when  even 
now,  thai  the  most  material  parts  of  their 
allegations  had  been  cleared  away,  they 
still  fell    into   some    of  their  original 
charges ;  and  this  too,  whilst  they  would 
induce  the  court  to  consider  such  state- 
ments as  nothing  more  than  the  echo  of 
reports  which  had  reached  them  in  com- 
mon with  the  rest  of  the  public.    The 
truth  of  such  assertions  he  must  again, 
and  ever  deny.    The    whole    of  those 
statements  were  aggravated  and  exagger7 
in  the  highest  degree ;  and  when  the  facts 
were  brought  down  to  their  real  amount, 
they  would  be  found  very  different  both  in 
extent  and  kind,  from  the  representations 
which  had  been  made. 
•  Another  part  of  this  question,  which, 
in  his  view,  was  very  material,  was  that 
which  related  to  the  nature  and  objects  of 
the  institution  itself. 

Mr.  Novell. — "  I  rise  to  order.  This, 
I  submit,  is  not  explanation,  and  to  ex- 
planation the  hon*  ex-director  ought  to 
confine  himself." 

Mr.  Grant  begged  the  hon.  proprietor's 
pardon— he  was  strictly  explaining.  The 
court  would  recollect  that  the  hon.  gen-, 
Ueman  (Mr.  Hume),  in  his  last  speech, 
charged  the  court  of  directors  with  having 
deviated  from  the  original  plan  of  the  in- 
stitution, by  forming  a  college  instead  of 
a  school— and  having  in  consequence  of 
that  change  been  the  cause  of  all  the  dis- 
orders which  had  subsequently  taken 
place.  He  denied  those  statements,  and 
was  ready  to  prove  that  they  were  erro- 
neous. He  had,  he  conceived,  a  right  to 
answer  them.  They  applied  to  him  per- 
sonally'—and  they  applied  also  to  many 
members  of  the  eourt  of  directors.  To 
him,  however,  their  application  was  parti-, 
cularly  directed. ,;  Now  he  was  prepared 
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eatisfectorily  to  refute  those  statements, 
and  if  he  were  permitted  to  do  so,  he 
would  proceed. 

He  begged  to  say  is  the  outset,  that 
when  he  first  beard  it  advanced,  that  the 
institution  was  originally  intended  to  be  a 
school,  he  was  perfectly  astonished.  He 
bad  no  idea  that  such  an  opinion  rested 
in  jthe  mind  of  any  gentleman— and  he 
must  for  bis  own  part,  he  believed  he 
might  also  for  the  other  individuals  who 
were  concerned  in  the  formation  of  the 
institution,  utterly  disclaim  any  such  idea, 
intention,  or  knowledge.  Where  was 
these  the  least  evidence  of  it  to  be  found.1 
The  learned  gentleman  has  said  that  he 
first  proposed  a  school  Where  dees  this 
appear  ?  The  term  school  never  appears 
In  the  original  plan,  nor  in  the  proceed* 
fasgs  for  bringing  it  into  operation.  That 
atom  is  professed  to  be  an  appropriate 
one,  suited  to  the  ends  intended,  and  evi- 
dently comprehends  soon  a  course  of  libe- 
ral learning  as  is  pursued  at  the  universi- 
ties. The  plan  is  in  its  nature  academical. 
No  term  could  have  altered  that  nature. 
He  (Mr.  Grant)  never  had  the  remotest 
Idea  of  an  institution  in  which  youths 
should  be  subjected  to  flagellation,  or  any 
disgraceful  exhibition  of  that  kind.  In 
corroboration  of  these  things,  he  must 
refer  to  the  first  report  of  the  directors 
laid  before  the  court  of  proprietors,  in 
February,  1805,  and  to  the  proceedings 
that  followed  upon  it.  They  would  shew 
wJtnt  was  originally  intended— and  they 
would  give  the  proprietors  an  opportunity 
•If  judging  whether  it  was  possible 
anything  in  the  nature  of  a  school  could 
then  have  been  contemplated  ?  In  that 
report  H  was  set  forth,  "  That  as  the 
young  gentlemen  were  to  be  actively  em- 
ployed, they  should  receive  an  education 
itted  to  the  duties  of  active  life— com- 
pnehending  classical  learning,  and  various 
branches  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  In  In- 
dia, they  were  to  be  completed  in  oriental 
literature,  of  which  the  ground- work  was 
toot  laid  in  this  country.  There  Was  a 
most  important  period  of  life  to  be  filled 
up,  from  the  time  they  entered  the  college 
until  they  proceeded  to  India,  which  was 
the  only  period  dreumstances  would  al- 


low for  the  acquisition  of  European  lite- 
ratuse— and,o»  the  progress  made  in  that 
department  of  learning,  must,  in  a  great 
degree,  depend  their  suture  efficiency." 
This  was  what  the  report  set  forth— and 
then  followed  the  eoume  of  study  intend- 
ed fen  adoption,  namely,  classical  learn- 
ing— agooducquaiutancewitb  arithmetic, 
algebra,  and  mathetnaties— the  elements 
of  general  law,  of  the  laws  and  constitu- 
tion of  tkss  country— the  rudiments  of 
financial  policy;  and  the  principles  of 
»«ral  and  seKafno*  conduct.  Now,  he 
asked,  when  aB  these  Wenches  of  educa- 
tion were  com  Weedy  besidsv-tto  < 


of  oriental  learning,  which,  it  was  4 
dered,  might  be  proceeded  in  more  advan- 
tageously, if  the  foundation  were  laid  in 
this  country,  as  preparatory  to  that  gene- 
ral knowledge  (which  was  to  be  perfected 
in  India,  after  all  the  other  parts  of  edu- 
cation had  been  completed),  beasked  then, 
whether  it  could,  with  any  appearance  of 
probability,  be  contended,  that  those  who 
projected  this  plan  originally  contemplated 
a  ichoot  as  the  instrument  of  carrying  it 
into  execution  ?  Could  the  proposal  of 
such  an  institution,  comprehending  alt  the 
branches  of  a  liberal  education,  the  most 
important  subjects  of  university  studies, 
be  twisted,  by  any  ingenuity,  into  the  plan 
of  a  school  ?  Was  there  a  single  word  in 
any  part  of  the  original  prospectus,  which 
suggested  the  idea  of  a  school?  Was 
there  any  school  existing  which  professed 
to  give  instruction  in  one  fourth  of  the 
branches  of  learning  that  were  here  enu- 
merated? Indeed,  be  might  go  further, 
and  ask,  whether  there  were  not  many 
collegiate  establishments,  which  did  not 
provide  for  so  extensive  an  education  ? 
And,  after  all,  if  gentlemen  were  pleased 
to  icall  it  a  school,  or  whether  it  wens 
called  a  college  or  a  seminary,  the  name 
could  not  alter  the  nature  of  the  thing,  or 
the  principles  on  which  it  was  founded. 
It  could  not  still  be  denied,  that  it  went 
for  beyond  the  course  usually  taught  at 
schools,  or  many  establishments  of  that 
nature.  It  was,  in  fact,  from  the  first, 
an  academical  institution,  professedly 
founded  for  the  purpose  of  giving  that 
liberal  instruction  in  the  higher  depart- 
ments of  learning,  which  young  men  re-i 
cefved  at  the  universities  *  and,  let  gentle- 
men give  it  what  appellation  they  thought: 
fit,  the  original  proposers  of  it  intended; 
it  to  supply  the  place  of  an  university  to 
the  Company's  servants,  and  the  things 
taught  in  it  from  the  beginning,  evidently 
shewed  that  it  was  applied  to  this  object* 
and  to  no  other.  The  very  first  draught, 
of  the  scheme  will  be  found  to  have  con- 
templated such  a  liberal  institution.  The 
committee  of  correspondence  having  been 
required  by  the  court  of  directors  to  con- 
sider of  a  proper  system  of  education  for 
the  Company's  civil  servants,  to  be  ceaw 
ducted  under  the  authority  of  the  court," 
laid  down  the  general  principles  and  great] 
outlines  of  such  a  system,  in  a  report  de~ 
livered  on  the  3d  of  October,  1804, 
which  was  approved  by  the  court  00  thnV 
12th  of  the  same  month ;  and  on  thin, 
26th  of  February,  1805,  it  was  submitted', 
to  the  consideration  of  a  general  court  of 
proprietors,  by  whom  it  was  also  approv-. 
ed  without  a  dissentient  voice,  or  the  least 
allusion  to  the  idea  of  a  school  In  the 
mean  time,  thai  is,  after  the  confirmation/ 
given  by  the  court  of  directors,  In  Octo- 
ber, 1004,  to  the  original  prospectus,  H 
select  committee  oi&ntimimm&:' 
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to  go  juto  the  details  of  tbd  ptan 
and  to  farm  regulation*  for  carrying  ft 
into  effect.  The  proceedings  of  that  con** 
nrfttee  were  front  its  first  appointment  re- 
gidarlf  recorded  in  «  book  of  minutes* 
That  book  w»mw  in  the  house ;  ft  was 
Open  to  inspection,  and  gentlemen  might 
seem  ft,  that  the  committee*  was  from  its 
commencement  called  Me  comtoiUeeofcfib- 
kgf.  Tti\*%\t\ei  committee  of  coihgre,  stands 
at  the  head  o  fever  jr  day's  proceedings. 
•  In  April  1806,  after  the  sanction  of  the 
institution,  k  wae  thought  expedient  with 
a  view  to  obtain  assistance  in  framing  the 
details,  that  a  bead  master  or  principal 
should  be  appointed,  and  Dr.  Henley  was 
chosen  for  that  important  office ;  a  gen- 
tlemen fualified  to  giro  instruction  in1  the1 
oriental  languages  was  also  appointed  one 
of  the  professors.  Oh  the  12th  of  June 
1805,  the  select  Committee  who  had  been 
employed  to  prepare  the  practical  details' 
of  the  system,  made  a  report  to  the  court 
of  directors;  which. -baring  been'  app* roved 
by  that  court,  was1  on  the  12th  of  Arty  in 
the  same  year  laid  before  the  proprietors 
lor  their  approbation,  and  in  the  whole 
tenor  of  that  report,  the  institution  was 
treated  as  one  of  a  collegiate  nature ;  freC 
<tuently  it  is  expressly  termed:  a  college, 
(Here  Mr.  Grant  turned  to  the  page's  of 
fhCreport). 

MT.  #«*»*.—"  I  rise  to  order.  The 
hon.  ex-director  is  reading  documents  that 
are  not  before  us." 

Mr:  tfmrif.-^Tfce  documents  held  hi  his 
hited  were  the  originat  prospectml  drahfri 
op  by  the  committee  of  correspondence; 
ami  the  report  of  thte  committee  of  coli 
lege  of  the  12th  of  June,  just  mentioned 
These  documents'  had  seen  submitted  to 
the  court  of  pi-oprfetorsV  and  were  there- 
tore  strictly  before  it.  The  latter  of  tbeni 
ueerhV  one  pkteetho  expression  "  AcaM 
demtcal  lustrtutfoH,**  bat  in  every  sue* 
eeedirig  page  it  is- tailed  a  coHege  j  and* 
what  is  more  particular,  #  preparatory 
jefari  foals*  proposed  i*  the  report *  for 
thereofptkmof  bofs destined  for  India; 
who  sbeudd  not  *  be  suUWentrr  mature  to 
enter  i*%r  the  cottege.  The  report  dwes 
with  proposition*  respecting  thte  appoint 
mont '  of  professor*  for  the  different 
bedaehesof  literature  aodsdence,  and  the 
aa«eitetob^e#efttoi»je*fc  Thewhblewf 
this  report,  etyrottyhoMimj  forth  a  ooA 
kgr9  with'  alt  its'  details-  of  prhndlpa^ 
prtfutorr,  samrtesv  Aelwa*  approved  and 
sadrtfonedtn/tbe  genera*  court,  on  the 
13th*  of  July  WOS,  with  entire anaitfmfc 
ty.  Again,  in  IHarefc  18*C,i  after  It  had 
bean  found  that  that  edifice- hired  in  H*«* 
totdfor  the  receptiotf  of  the  professors 
and- st«u>nts  was  vary  iwadenaate  hi 
respeSo  of  spuw  and'  eoattibfcouoe,  'tlm 
court  of  directory  toongta  a  pwposrtfo* 
before  she1  general  cf/urt  Aw*  the  fairehuse 
•f  Mmt  *nr  IhaaJveeaibarof  frfttfdma;  on 
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it,  expressly  for  a  cvttm ;  the  proprietors 
with  aa  equal  uatafaty  adopted  the  pro- 
position. He  demanded,  tfherefore,  whe- 
ther, from  the  first  suggestion  Of  this  in- 
stitution, down  through  aH  the  snbseqoent 
stages  of  its  progress,  any  thing  appeared  to 
shew  that  the  directors  hail  deviated  from 
their  original  plan,  or  that  this  plan  was 
the  establishment  of  a  school,  and  not  art 
institution  of  a  more  ftfteral,  that  is  of  a 
collegiate  nature.  He  asserted  there  was 
not  the  least  evidence  of  this  kind.  The 
directors  had  only  followed  up  their  off. 
glualide**,  and  he  could  not  help  again 
expressing  bis  surprise  that  auy  assertion: 
like  the  present  should  hare  been  brought 
forward.  The  learned  gentleman  still 
wished  tOfflftffitfcra,  that,  in  the  original 
report,  concerning  ait  ihstiYtition  for  the 
education  of  the  Company's  youfig  ser- 
ratrtsy  a  school  was  the  thing  proposed-"* 
and  t&a«,  When  he  agreed  to  the  establish^ 
meat  of  a  semitiaty,  lie  meant  not  td 
erect  a  c&Utgt,  but  a  fdhfot.  Where  wai 
any  proof  of  such  an  intehtfori  on  either" 
side,  to  be'  met  wif  h  ?  Where  was  there) 
a  shadow  of  evidence  that  the  learned 
gentleman ,  in  any  stageof  proceedihg,  from! 
therl>egmning  of  the  institution  down  tof 
a  very  late  period,  entertained  the  idea  of  a 
school  ?  Was1  it  to  be  found  in  the  r&ti* 
tatfon  whichhe  moved  in  the  general  court 
kl  Feb.  I80&,  and  wWeh  that  court  addpf- 
ed?  Let  the  proprietors  then  exariirae  thai 
resolution,  and  see  whether  the  terrri 
rdftoot  even  otice  occura  in  it-i-or  whether* 
thoWeaof'aachoof  can'bef  hHefred  froth* 
any  vm  of  tf. 

Mr.  R.  J*tn*6n.  —  "  ^Tesoiaftori 
went  to  agree  w!tli  th*lreport'of  the  coHtrt 
of  dirwtor*,  for  the  estaWishmeht  of  a 
seminary.  That  report  is  Hi  print,  and 
speaks  of  a  te&d-Mastbr  and  sabprd1mit$ 
teacHerS^-and '  also  of  the'  admission  of 
boys  of  thirteen  or  fourteen '  years  6t 
agfe." 

Mr:  0r«h;  said,  that  he  woufd  speak' 
presently,  of  the  report  whlcfr  mentioned 
boys  Of  fourteen  jeartrOf  age— but  he  ftwf 
Wished  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  court 
to  that  resolution  thelearned  gentleman 
proposed  on  thef2&th  of  February  1805, 
whteh  he  begged  l^rfe  to  read  :-^ 

wTte»olv^d^-That  this  court  doth 
kfghly'  *jfttm  of  an  establishment  in 
this  country  for  the  education'  of  yourft 
deftigned  for  the  Company's  civrt  service 
in1  fmHa,  and  ^dmifles  itself  the  happiest 
i!Oh^eo^nce§  fronV  i  system,  which,  in- 
Btea^lof  iendrag  out  writer*  tir  India1  at 
to^t«twter  an  age  to  admit  of  fixed  or  set- 
tled prthelple*,  projtoses  to  perfect  thent 
as  mttih  a^po*rble  W  classical  and  libel 
rat  learning,  and  thoroughly  to  rround 
«hem  in'  tfhe  reHjpott,  the  Cousfltution, 
ami  the1  laws  bf  their  country;  so  that 
wheif  caffed  dpotf  to  administer  their 
fun^Woaf  -aortfatf)  -  fliey  may*  be  miad- 
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fid  of  the,  l*igh  moral  obligation  under 
which  tbey.ack  and  of  the.  maxims  of  the 
British  government,  whose  character,,  for, 
justice,  freedom,  and  benevolence,  jthey 
willieelit  their  duty  and  their  pride  to 
support." 

"  Now,"  asked  the  hop.  ex-director, 
u  was  there  any  thing  whatever  in  this 
resolution  that  conveyed  the  idea  of  a 
school  ?  Did  it  not  al  together 'point  to  aa 
establishment  of  a  far.  more  extensive  na- 
ture t  Did  it  not  contemplate  an  appro* 
priate  institution  for  the  civil  servants  of 
the  Company?  such  an  appropriate  insti- 
tution as  is  described  in  the  first  prospec- 
tus ?  And  could  a  school  at  all  supply  the 
course  of  instruction,  or  answer  the  com- 

{irebeusive  design  there  proposed  ?    The 
earned  gentleman  had  referred  to  a  part 
of  the  second  report,  which  proposed  the 
mode  of  carrying  the  original  plan  into 
effect,  and  spoke  of  boys  of  fourteen 
(not  of  thirteen)  years  of  age.    But  this 
would  not  help  him.     In  the  original 
prospectus,  it  had  been  inserted  that  boys 
of  fourteen  ought  be  admitted  into  the 
intended  seminary,  but  when  the  directors 
came  to  consider  the  details,  they  were 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  this    age  was 
too  young  for  the.  course  of  instruction 
pointed  out  in  the  plan.    They  therefore 
proposed,  that,  instead  of  receiving  stnn 
4ents  of  that  age,  into  the  college,  a  pre- 
paratory school,  in  which  the  mode  of  in- 
struction   should  harmonize  with   the 
course  to  be  afterwards  followed  at  the 
college,   should'  be  provided  for  them-** 
and  that  the  college  should  be  appropriat- 
ed to  those  of  more  mature  years.    This, 
so  far  from  justifying  the  learned  gentle- 
man's notion,    expressly  contra-distin- 
guisbes  the  original  institution  from  a 
school.    The  first  time  the  question  came 
tiefore  the  directors,  in  October  1804, 
a  college  was  particularly  spoken  of,  es- 
pecially by  one  gentleman,  who  took  an 
active  part  in  the  dicnssion.    It  thus  ap- 
peared, that  even  from  the  commence* 
meat  of  the  business,  the  idea  of  a  col- 
lege was  entertained.    There  is  not  the 
least'  evidence  that  a  school  was  ercr  In 
contemplation.       The  notion  of    intro- 
tWipg  lads  of  fourteen  years  of  age  into 
the  institution  was  taken  from  the  Scot- 
tish universities.    But  it  was  soon  found 
that  this  was  too  early  a   period  of  life  ; 
» hat  hoys  of  that  age  could  not  properly 
be  placed  amongst  yottths  of  eider  growth, 
And  that  one  system  could  uot  be  made 
compatible    for  both.       A     preparatory 
school  for  children  of  an  early  age,  where 
they  might  be  entered   into  a  course  of 
learning  which  would  fit  them  ultimately 
for  the  college »  was  therefore  proposed. 
This  was  the  whole  idea.    Not  that  a 
irAaaf  was  to  prepare  the  servants  of  tUt 
Company  for  the  import aut  duties  they 
would  have  to  discharge,  but  thai  school  in- 


structfon,  properly  so  called,  might  quattff 
them  to  enter  upon  the  course  of  appro* 
priate  education  dispensed  at  the  supe- 
rior institution.  He  (Mr.  Grant)  wish- 
ed to  examine  now  the  learned  gentle- 
man had  himself  acted  when  the  plan*  of 
the  institution  was  first  submitted  to  the 
court  of  proprietors.TT-He  wished  to  know, 
whether  he  bad  originally  acted  according 
to  the  idea  he  now  maintains,  that  at 
school  only  was  to  be  founded  ? 

Mv.Hume<—li  lam  sorry  to<  interrupt 
the  hon.  ex-director,  but  cannot  help 
asking  whether  the  topic  he  is  now  about 
U>  enter  upon,  is  necessary  to  rebut  any 
charge  made  personally  against  him.* 
The  hon.  ex-director  is,  io  fact,  goingp 
head  by  head,  word  by  word,. over  hie 
lot  mer  speech/' 

Mr.  Gtant.—"  I  am  answering  charges 
made  against  me  by  the  hon.  proprietoVa 
learned  friend,  in  which  he  also  assisted; 
If  I  am  not  allowed  to  proceed  in  rebut- 
ting those  charges,  I  will  cease  fromtrou>» 
bling  the  court  farther/* 

Mr.  B.  Jackson.— "  I  admit  that  every 
paper  relative  to  the  transformation  ttf 
this  establishment  from  a  school  to  a  eat" 
lege,  was  laid  before  the  proprietors.  No* 
blame,  on  that  point,  attaches  to  the  court 
of  directors.  The  question  is,  whether, 
after  ten  years  experience,  we  do  not  find 
that  we  have  done  wrong— and,  if  it  be 
so,  whether  we  ought  not  to  retrace  our 
steps?"  i 

Mr.  Or  ant  said,  the  learned  gentleman 
had  spoken  of  a  change  of  this  establish-* 
ment,  from  a  school  to  a  college  \  but  b«* 
denied  that  any  such  change  had  taken 
place.    The  court  of  directors  were  ac- 
cused of  having  made  this  change,  and  of 
being,  consequently,   the  authors  of  oil 
the  evils  that  were  complained  of*  Against 
those  positions  he  must. strenuously  con- 
tend, and  he  had  the  best  ground  for  op- 
posing them.    If  the  learned  gentleman 
himself  looked  merely  to  the  formation  of 
a  school,  he  wished  to  know  why.  he  had 
not  opposed  the  alteration?  — -(Hitar  £ 
htar  0 — He  asked,  did,  the  learned  gmv* 
tleman  ever  raise  his  voice  against  .the 
change?  That  the  learned  gentlemanneret 
uttered  a  syllable  which  could  .be  cojh 
strued  to  imply  even  a  doubt  reaueetfns; 
any  thing  relative  to.  the  college  before^ 
July  1810,  five  years  after  the  date,  of  the 
institution,  he  had  himself  in  substance 
admitted.    But  why  did  he,:  with  such- 
views  as  he  now  professes  to  have  held* 
remain  silent  during  all  that  time  ?  Who 
thought  that  so  great  a  change,  in  the  **-? 
ture  of  the  institution .  bad  taken .  place* 
that  this  change  had  proved  ruinous  <to  the* 
institution— «sd  that  it  had  become  am 
dafigtrous  to  .the  naighbmfeood*  ajxbMt 
snlschievous  to.  the  mow*  of  the.  yojftb» 
would  it  not  have  bee»twonet>  im  iti** 
accessary  ft*  to*  toifcafc  *vmik0m 
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eflecw-^-to  have  opposed  the  continuance 
of  the  establishment  *-±-(ffear  T  hear  f)—^ 
«*  what  if  msteadof  being  merely  passive  j 
iv  shall  be  found  that  he  hfmself  actively 
concurred  in  measurer  which  he  now  con- 
demned? In  amewSpapef  of  1805,  he 
(JwV.  Grant)  found  a  brief  account  of  a 
genera*  court,  held  in  that  year,  at  which 
the  learned  getttteman  himself  was  almost 
the  only  speaker,  and  at  that  court  he 
spoke  in  favour  of  the  rery  thing  which 
he  now  censured.  The  following  was  the 
'  statement  given  in  the  Times  newspaper: 
—^Yesterday  a  general  court  was  held  at 
the  East-India  House  for  the  purpose  of 
laying  before  the  proprietors  the  further 
proceedings  of  the  directors  relative  to  the 
crtaUfishmem  *t  Hertford  castle  for  the 
education  of  the  young  gentlemen  intend- 
ed for  the  Company's  civil  service  in  In- 
dia. "  Mr.  Handle  Jackson  offered  a  few 
remarks  on  the  institution  He  wished 
the  nerin  of  remaining  at  college  to  be 
three  yearn  instead  of  two,  and  those  who 
passed  three  years  at  the  preparatory 
school,  to  -remain  only  two  at  college. 
The'Cltttfrman  then  put  the  question  on 
thB  several1  salaries  to  be  allowed  the  pro- 
SessorS,  which  wag  passed  unanimously." 
He  (Mr.*Grant)  wished  to  know,  whe- 
ther, on  this  occasion,  it  did  not  appear, 
snosf ictearly,  that,  instead  of  making  any 
objection  to'the  course  pursued  with  re- 
spiel  to  the<cdtt*ge,  the  learned  gentle- 
man had  decidedly  gone  along  with  it  ?  . 
And'  the  directors,  at  that  time,  certainly 
bad  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  would 
change  his  mind.  On  the  1 9th  of  July, 
when  this1  resolution  was  confirmed,  an 
ee^rat  degree  of  ^unanimity  prevailed.  The 
learned  gentleman  offered  mo  'opposition 
whatever  to  the  measure.  And  what  has 
already  appeared  was  not  to  be  forgotten, 
that,  in  Match  1806,  when  the  motion 
for  erecting  a  caUtge  was  submitted  to 
the  general  court,  it  was  the  learned  gen- 
ttenta*  himself  who  moved  that  resolu- 
•km-^never  uttering  one  word  about  re- 
ducing the  establishment  to  a  school,  or 
complaining  that  the  original  plan  had 
been  departed  from. — (Heir!  hear!)— 
How  then  was  fc  that  the  learned  gentle- 
man came  now  to  profess*  opinions  so 
different?  For  the  court  would  observe, 
that,  during  several  years,  nothing  fell 
ftoui  the  learned  gentleman  indicating  the 
mast  change  in  his  sentiments,  respecting 
efrherthe  institution  of  a  e+ilege  or  the 
practical  effects  of  that  institution. 

■The  ho*,  ex-director  said,  he  now 
came  to  the  year  1810,  when  the  learned 
gentleman  moved  a  resolution,  commen- 
datory of  the  conduct  of  the  students  at 
WteeoUege.  Was  not  the  learned  gentle* 
masrsarwe;  at  that  period,'  that  some  ttf* 
stmurdhmsion  had  been  before  manifested? 
"Nb,*"  Said  the  teamed  gentleman,  «  for 
***►>,  hrtttt,  there-  was  some  dis- 


turbance, yet  we  had  irnot  then  laid  be- 
fore us  1*  Was  this  any  reason  why  he 
should  not  mention  what  he  otherwise 
knew,  and  was  it  not  notorious  that  a 
disturbance  had  happened?  Was  there 
then  any  thing  to  hinder  the  learned  gen- 
tleman from  taking  notice  of  such  an  oc- 
currence in  his  speech  at  that  time  ?     ' 

According  to  the  sentiments  he  now 
declares  he  entertained,  it  would  have 
been  natural  for  him  then  io  have  at 
least  observed  that  there  were  reports  of 
disorders,  and  that  he  should  be  happy  to 
hear  those  reports  contradicted.  But 
no,  there  was  not  the  remotest  indication, 
of  any  latent  dissatisfaction.  And  aft 
the  learned  gentleman  did,  was  to  move 
an  unqualified  resolution  of  approbation 
•f  the  proficiency  of  the  students  in  that 
year  1810  ?  It  is  allowed  that  no  report 
from  the  directors,  of  a  disorder  that 
had  happened  a  year  before,  was  laid  be- 
fore the  general  court.  But  it  must  be 
asked  again,  was  there  any  necessity  for 
the  learned  gentleman,  knowing,  as  he 
says  he  did,  that  disturbances  had  arisen, 
to  come  forward,  uncalled  for,  and  move 
a  resolution  of  approval  1— (Hear!  hear  !) 
—Where  was  his  consistency  in  propos- 
ing^ motion  of  thanks,  knowing,  as  he 
declares  he  did,  that  disorder  had  exist- 
ed ?  If  he  believed  the  occurrence  of  dis- 
orders, why  did  he  not  then  call  the  col- 
lege to  account,  instead  of  proposing  a 
vote  of  approbation  >—(Hear  !  Aeor/J— 
So  much  for  the  history  of  the  forma- 
tion'of  this  college.  The  learned  gen- 
tleman has  confidently  asserted  that  it 
was  intended  to  establish  a  school, 
and  that  a  change  in  this  intention 
was  the  cause  of  all  the  subsequent 
evils.  It  is  for  the  learned  gentleman  to  . 
shew  whether  any  idea  of  forming  a  schooj, 
establishment  ever  existed— and  how  fat 
his  conduct  had  comported  with  that  idea, 
he  himself  having  been  the  person  who1 
in  the  general  court  had  moved  resolu- 
tions sanctioning  the  successive  measures 
of  the  court  of  directors  for  a  collegiate, 
institution. 

The  learned  gentleman  had  told  the 
court,  indeed,  that  he  thought  it  his  duty 
to  interpose,  when  he  heard  of  all  those 
disorders  and  disturbances.  How  did  he 
interpose  ?  Was  it  by  stating  them,  and 
demanding  an  inquiry  into  the  circum- 
stances? Not  in  the  least— he  had  mere- 
ly moved,  without  assigning  any  such  rea- 
son as  he  now  gives,  that  an  annual  re- 
port of  the  state  of  the  college  should 
be  laid  before  the  proprietors.         . 

Mr.  R.  Jackson—"  Allow,  me  to  sayr 
that  it  was  on  a  report  of  the  court  of  di-. 
rectors  suppressing  all  the  circumstances 
of  riot  and  insubordination,  that  I  moved 
the  resolution  of  approval.  I  read  your 
report,  so  for,  with  joy,  because  it  led  me 
to  believe  fbat  past  errors  were  likely  to 
2  N2 
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be  guarded  against.  Nine  young  gentle- 
men were  thanked  ty  the  court  on  that 
occasion ;  and,  I  conceived,  that  Mich  a 
mark  of  respect  would  operate  favourably 
on  others." 

Mr.  Fattiion— «  The  learned  gentle* 
man  will  have  an  opportunity  of  answer- 
ing every  allegation — but,  at  present,  the 
hon.  ex-director  is  iu  possession  of  the 
court." 

Mr.  R.  Jackson — "  The  hon.  ex-direc- 
tor ought  to  state  the  circumstances  fairly. 
I  heard  with  sorrow  what  had  gone 
abroad,  relative  to  disturbances  in  the 
college,  and,  when  I  proposed  the  resolu- 
tion of  approval,  I  distinctly  gave  no* 
tipe,  that  if  those  disorders  were  conti- 
nued, I  should  move  the  expulsion  of  any 
person*  concerned  in  them,  be  he  whose 
son  he  might,  or  however  connected/' 

Mr.  Grant  said,  that  to  have  made  a 
report  of  a  disorder  which  happened  a  year 
before,  and  to  have  done  so  when  all  was 
quiet,  reviving  the  memory  of  it,  when 
there  was  subsequent  cause  for  approba- 
tion, would  have  been  highly  inexpedient. 
**  Suppression*'  was  an  improper  term  to 
use,  for  not  dam#  so.  He  did  not  recol- 
lect any  declaration  of  the  nature  the  hon. 
gentleman  meutioued,  but  his  mentioning 
!r  proved  that  he  had  uo  need  of  infor- 
mation from  the  directors.  He  should 
next  proceed  to  another  point  which  had 
been  mte rcpreseu  led.  It  was  alleged  by 
those  gentlemen  who  opposed  the  college, 
that  it  was  instituted  chiefly  With  a  view 
to  instruction  m  oriental  literature.  This 
lie  denied. 

Bh\  5,  DUnb—"  With  as  great  a  de- 
lire  as  ever  was  possessed  by  any  man  to 
hear  fairly  what  nifty  be  properly  stated, 
I  appear  to  the  hon.  Chairman,  whether 
he  ha*  not,  from  the  commencenient  of 
this  inquiry  to  the  present  moment,  ad- 
mitted wanderings  and  deviations  from 
the  subject,  which  ought  not  to  have  been 
allowed  ?  The  hon.  ex-director  ought  to 
spare  the  time  of  the  proprietors  as  much 
as  be  possibly  could." 

Mr.  Pfttflf— *'  I  wish  to  do  so/* 

Mr.  8.  Dixon-*4'  It  matters  little  whe- 
ther this  or  that  gentleman  stated  what 
was  erroneous  in  the  course  of  the  de- 
bates on  this  subject.  The  question  new 
to,  whether  the  situation  of  the  college 
shall  be  inquired  into  by  the  directors  ?" 

Mr.  Lowndes~"  I  say,  if  I  spoke  so 
irregularly  I  would  be  called  to  order. 
I  cannot  bear  such  partiality." 

The  hon.  1P.F.  Elphinstone—f' A  great 
deal  of  time  has  been  taken  up  oh  this 
subjeet  of  the  college.  I  had  as  much  to 
do  with  it  as  others.  But,  without  con- 
■utertng  what  had  been  said  by  any  per* 
Aon,  ib  to  a  college  or  a  school  having 
*****  «*hj!nally  intended,  if  we  look  td 


****  *F*w  on  the  documents  of  the 
•ourt,  it  wiHrbt  *>«&*,  tot,  until  after 


February  1805,  w*  never  looked  on  the 
establishment  as  a  college.  By  reading 
pur  own  reports  and  resolutions,  we  shall 
know  better  what  was  intended,  and  whas 
we  did,  at  that  time,  than  by  hearing  she 
opinions  of  gentlemen  on  the  subject.  At 
the  beginning  it  was  not  considered  to  be 
a  college  but  an  institution  for  learning, 
and  it  went  on  so  for  months.  An  ar- 
rangement was  afterwards  made  by  tne 
court  of  directors,  and  they  called  it  a 
coHege.  From  that  time,  the  business  of 
the  establishment  was  altered." 

Mr.  Lowndes — "  This  is  a  very  candid 
observation." 

Mr.  Grant—"  I  do  not  know  of  any 
sueh  circumstance." 

The  hon.  ff.  F.  Elphinstane—"  Not 
until  after  February  1805,  will  you  find 
it  called  a  coUege." 

Mr.  Grant-^"  If  the  hon,  director  wiU 
refer  to  the  proceedings  of  the  36th  of 
October,  1804,  fourteen  days  after  the 
first  meeting  of  the  directors  on  this  *«lN 
ject,  proceedings  minuted  at  the  time, 
he  will  find  that  the  committee  which 
then  met  is  styled  the  "committee 
of  college,"  and  that  this  is  the  running 
title  to  the  proceedings  of  every  meeting 
from  that  time  forward.  (Here  Mr.  Grant 
took  up  the  book  containing  the  proceedi- 
iogs  of  the  committee  of  college,  which  iheo 
lay  before  the  directors,  and  pointed  to  the 
running  tMte  m  verification  of  hi*  state- 
ment.) 

Mr.  R.  Jdekton—"  They  there  men- 
tion a  head-master^  not  a  principal,9* 

Mr.  Grant  said,  that  head-master  and 
principal,  were  synonimous.  At  the  uii~ 
vorsities,  he  believed,  some  of  the  bead* 
of  colleges  were  called  masters.  The 
point,  however,  which  he  now  wished  to 
illustrate,  was,  whether  the  college  wan 
intended,  principally,  to  afford  instruction 
in  the  Oriental  languages  ?  it  bad  been 
argued,  that  this  was  almost  the  only,  at 
least  the  chief  end  proposed  by  the  injati* 
tution— and  that  this  having  failed,  tfae 
whole  institution  had  failed.  Now,  be 
contended,  that  this  was  not  the  fee* 
The  Oriental  studies  were  merely  sufcojv 
donate— the  original  plan  supported  tblft 
position.  After  going  into  a  detail  of  all 
the  prominent  and  principal  brarieoa*  of 
Study,  it  said,  towards  the  conclusion, 
"  there  is  a  class  of  studies,  striata  ties* 
eniai,  which  does  not  fad  withht  the 
main  design  of  thin  plan.  Bat  it  is  not 
denied,  that  die  Hements  of  one  or  two 
Oriental  languages  might  be  acquired-  at 
the  institution  with  advantage."  What* 
then,  did  this  prove?  Bid  tt  aotahei* 
that  Oriental  learuingwas  merely  sutavdi* 
nate  and  auxiliary  to  the  other  objects  of 
the  institution  ?  Passing  over  the  clanssra 
and  the  various  other  branches  of  learn- 
ing, 1n  which  to  many  atodbnls  had  the* 
proficient,  ^temahtf  MX?  ******> 
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tfcet.tfce  institution  bad  failed,  oniybe- 
ceuee  the  Oriental  department  bad  not, as 
sbey  were  pleased  to  say,  aucceeded.  To 
be  awe,  if  these  points  were  to  be  grantr 
•ed,  thai  Oriental  learning,  was  the  chief 
object,  and  that  this  bad  foiled,  then  tbe 
liter  conclusion  at  which  t  bey  would  Cain 
arrive,  that  the  college  had  failed,  would 
follow.  Hence,  it  is  essential  to  the  argu- 
jnentof  tbe  boa.  gendeineu  to  maintain 
that  Oriental  learning  was  the  priroajy 
design.  But  the  learned  gentleman's  mo- 
tion of  1805,  says  not  a  word  of  Oriental 
teaming,  and  that  the  court  of  di~ 
rectors  never  intended  to  make  this  a 
leading  branch  oi  study,  might  be  further 
evinced  from  the  language  of  lord  Mia  to, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  the  board  of  com- 
missioners, soon  after  the  college  was 
erected.  That  noble  lord  knew  very  well 
what  the  intention  was— and  he  was 
also  a  competent  judge  of  the  effects  it 
bad  produced.  In  .the  course  of  bis 
speech*  as  governor-general,  delivered  at 
she  public  disputation  at  Calcutta  in 
1610,  his  lordship  expressed  himself  to 
this  e&ct :— "  That  the  system  of  in* 
8troction  adopted  at  Hertford,  by  which 
a  proieieaey  in  European  learning  was  at* 
tallied*  and  the  element*  of  the  Oriental 
language*  were  acquired,,  before  the 
young  men  arrived  at  Fort  William,  ren* 
dated  it  unnecessary  to  detain  them  there 
so  long  as  bad  been  customary  in  the  col- 
lege there."  In  1813,  his  lordship  says, 
alter  adverting  to  the  limited  knowledge  of 
the  Oriental  languages,  acquired  at  Hert- 
ford, "  It  js  not  to  be  concluded  from 
thence  (hat  Jthe  time  allotted  to  attend* 
ance  on  that  institution  has  been  unpro- 
fitabry  spent;  because,  most  wisely,  in 
my  opinion,  the  preliminary  education  of 
the  Company's  young  servants  is  not  con- 
fined to  studies  merely  Oriental,  not, 
together  with  tbe  classical  instruction  of 
the  West  (without  which  no  English  gen- 
tleman is  on  a  level  with  his  fellows),  I 
-understand  that  a  iouudation  of  polite 
literature  is  laid,  and  that  the  door  is 
opened,  at  least,  and  the  pupil's  mind  at- 
tracted, to  the  elements  of  useful  science, 
the  seeds  of  which  being  sown,  a  taste 
for  intellectual  exercise  and  enjoyment  is 
Implanted,  which  seldom  fails  todevelope 
and  mature  these  first  germs,  of  know- 
ledge at  the  appointed  season."  This 
was  lord  otkrta's  opinion,  who  was  first 
at  the  bead  of  the  board  of  controul,  and 
than  of  the  government  of  India,  and  he 
flener  had  varied  from  it.  And  the  opf - 
aion  shewed  that  Oriental  learning  only 
former!  a  part,  and  that  a  subordinate 
pas*  of  tbe  general,  system  of  education  at 
Hattasvd  ;  so  that  if  Oriental  literature 
hadfrot  succeeded  there,  though  he  would 
nastiatain  that  to- a  reasonable  degree  it 
faftdj  vet -the  college- ooujd  not  with  jus* 
tioa  1»,  said  to  hare  fiMkd,   .He  sbouldt 


hoaiever,  have  occasion  presently  to 
shew,  that  in  this  particular  branch  of 
learning,  on  which  so  much,  stress  bad 
been  laid*  then*  bad  by  no  means  beep 
such  a  failure  as  had  been  alleged*  Tbe 
court  of  directors  had  been  severely  ar- 
raigned, pn  account  pf  the  conduct  they 
adopted  relative  to  the  college  at  Calcutta, 
If  he  were  allowed  to  go  into  that  sub- 
ject, he  was  prepared  to  shew  that  they 
were  unjustly  blamed  on  that  score,  and 
that  the  censure  which  was  thrown  on 
them  discovered  a  great  want  of  informa- 
tion on  the  subject.  If  the  whole  course 
of  their  conduct  were  koowti,  they  must 
at  once  be  acquitted.  They  were  accused 
of  answering,  in  a  parenthesis,  a  lumi- 
nous dispatch,  written  by  the  marquis 
Wellesley,  and  consisting  oi  eighty-nine 
paragraphs.  But  it  was  not  known  tp  the 
gentlemen  who  made  this  charge,  that 
much  of  the  answer  drawn  up  by  the 
court  of  directors  was  expunged  by  tbe 
board  of  controul— that  moreover  a  great 
deal  of  correspondence,  which  did  not  go 
to  India,  had  passed  between  the  court 
and  the  board  respecting  the  Calcutta 
college.  There  was,  in  the  house,  a  folio 
volume,  of  which  a  considerable  part  was 
occupied  by  the  correspondence  which 
took  place  on  that  occasion,  wherein  the 
objections  of  tbe  directors  were  stated  at 
length — and,  amongst  others,  the  prepos- 
terousness  of  establishing  an  institution 
in  that  part  of  the  world  for  the  acquire- 
ment of  European  literature  and  learning. 
They  also  objected  to  that  principle  in  the 
governor-general's  plan  which  brought  tbe 
writers  of  tbe  other  presidencies  to  Study 
at  the  college  of  Calcutta,  because  it  was 
too  probable,  that  after  being  initiated  in 
the  style  amLhabits  of  the  most  splendid 
of  our  establishments,  the  young  men 
would  go  back  to  their  different  inferior 
presidencies  with  strong  feelings  of  dis- 
content. Another  proposition  in  the  plan 
of  the  Governor-general  was,  that  it 
should  be  left  to  him  to  station  all  the 
writers  sent  to  ludia  at  the  different  pre- 
sidencies, according  to  bis  discretion— or, 
ia  other  words,  thai  the  whole  of  almost 
important  branch  of  patronage,  which 
had  hitherto  rested  exclusively  with  (he 
directors,  should  he  vested  in  the  Govern* 
Off-general,  who  might  thus  appoint  the 
writers  to  Bengal  or  to  any  other  presidency 
at  his  pleasure.  What  motive  of  public  uti- 
lity could  he  urged  for  this  ?  At  that  car- 
ry stage,  the  young  men  could  discover  no 
peculiar  fitness  for  one  presidency  or  ano- 
ther. As  things  had  been  before,  every 
presidency  had  a  &ir  chance  for  receiving 
a  due  proportion  of  talents,  but  if,  as 
was  probable,  the  best  should  be  selected 
for  Bengal,  the  other  two  presidencies 
would  suffer— and  these  were  strong  rea- 
sons against  adding  so  greatly  to  the  large 
pationageof  the  Gomno&generaL   Tbe 
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directors  wdrcalso  accused  of  endeevoun- 
$ng,  by«  sMe  wind,  -to  deprive  the  mar- 
*0uis  WeHesiey  of  the  credit  of  having'fi- 
ven  birth  to  the  idea  of  forming  aw*- 
'lege   in   England.    On    this   point    he 
would  say  no  more  than  the  directors'  re- 
port of  1804   had  done.    It  was  there 
•stated  that,  long  before  the  marquis  Wei- 
lestey  went  to  India,  individuals  of  the 
•out*  had  traced  the  outlines  of  an  ap- 
propriate coarse  of  education  for  the  civil 
-servants  of  the  Company.  This  was  a  met 
Of  which  the  evidence  still  existed,  and 
though  no  adequate  attempt  was  then 
mode  to  carry  such  a  system  iuto  effect, 
yet  the  scheme  then  conceited  correspond- 
ed in  the  main  features,  with  the  plan 
subsequently  adopted.   But  there  is  {said 
Mr.  Grant)  an  objection  now  made  to  the 
principle  of  the  college.    The  hen.  gen- 
tleman who  introduces  it  (Mr.  Kinnaird) 
does  not  object  to  the  morals  of  the  esta- 
blishment, but  to  its  constitution.    He 
condemns  legislating  for-  education,  and 
compelling  attendance.    He  is  for  leaving 
ft -optional  to  parents  to  aend  their  chil- 
dren to  the  college  or  not.    And  in  sup- 
port  of  Ms   objection,  he  quotes   lord 
GrCnville's  speech  at  the  last  renewal  of 
tfte  charter,   in  which   he  argued  that 
the  directors  had    gone  upon  quite  a 
totting  principle  in  shotting  up  in  one 
place  the  youth  destined  for  the  Indian  ser* 
vice;  that  they  were  thus  formed  into 
a  Wwd  of  <^te,  isolated  from  other  British 
youth  <of  their  age,  and  from  that  free  com* 
rtranteatfon  with  thegeiieral  establishment* 
of  the  country  which  would  form  them  to 
British*  sentiments  and  British  character. 
Now,  with  great  respect  for  that  noble 
lord,  he  <Mr.  Grant)  found  itimpossible  to 
anuuur  in  the'  sentiments  he  had  delivered 
emthatoccasioD,  either  respecting  theCom- 
panyor  the  'college;  sentiments  indeed, 
wMcb,  as  far  as<  the  latter  object  was  con- 
named,  had  long  since  been  ably  answered, 
fa  the  first  place,lord  Granville's  objections 
dfci  not  go  to  the  point  onljf  which  bad 
been  mentioned.    He  wanted  to  take  the 
government  of  India  entirely  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Company,  and  bis  proposi- 
tions respecting  the  education  and  selec- 
tion of  young  men  for  that  country,  rest- 
ed on  this  as  a  fundamental  principle. 
He  was  for  appropriating,  the  benefit  of 
the  Indian  service  to  the  children  of  oni- 
on* who  should  have  fallen  in  battle,  or 
of  those  who,by  other  meritorious  actions, 
bad  observed  well  of  their  country.    It 
was  surely  a  sufficient  answer  to  this  pro- 
position to  say,  that  such  a  large  and  va- 
luable branch  of  the  national  service  ought 
not  to  be  made  hereditary  in  any  etas*  of 
persons— if  any  claim  of  that  sort  were 
to  be aokaowfedged,  it  ought  to  be  prefer- 
nbl?  awarded,  to  the  descendants  of  the 
servants  ef  the  Company ;  but  he  thought 
itobnous.  that  those  who  were  recetvtd 


^ntotheservicenot  on  auyi  ground  ofberedV 
tary  destination,  but  merely  as  a  favour* 
•were  more  Kfcely^to  behave  well,  than, 
those  who  should  Conceive  that  they  only 
succeeded  to  that  to  which  they  had  esta- 
blished pretensions.    Lord  Greavilte  also 
held  that  the  servants  destined  for  India 
should  be  educated  at  the  public  establish- 
ments of  the  country.    But  at  the  great 
schools  they  wouhf  learn  only  ihectosstos* 
at  the  universities  the  course  of  study 
would  keep  them  too  long  in  England. 
The  GHftnany's  college  was  intended  to 
give  them  the  elements  Of  liberal  learning 
at  an  age  early  enough  for  entering  on  their 
Indian  career.    And  at  that  college,  with 
the  small  exception  of  two  or  three  Ori- 
ental languages,  what  was  there  of  India 
or  of  caste?    Were  not  all  the  teachers, 
the  pupils,  and  the  whole  sy**em  Kngtish* 
And  in  the  midst  of  English  scenes* 'an*! 
an  English  *  population,  what  could  their 
learn  in  the  course  of  two-or  tunc*  yeasty 
that  should  serve  to  detach  them  frame 
their  own  country  ?    But-  time  had  prow 
vidCd  an  answer  to  lord  Greoriites objec- 
tion before  it  came  forward,  which  -wa* 
not  tHI  seven  or  eight  years  after  the  oat* 
fegohad  been  established.    It  deserved  tu- 
be   remarked,    too,  that  the  canstin** 
tion  of   the  college  had  been  approved 
of    by    the    administration    of    whichr 
Ijord    Granville    formed    a.  part,,  one 
member  .whereof  was  president  of  the 
board  of  control.    But  the  objection*  :of 
cam  pelting  attendance  may  be  answered 
in  few  words  >  a*  Ionian  a  student  pkcsd 
at  the  college  shall  be  exposed^  and  justlfr 
exposed,  during  a  course  of  <two!  years*  tor 
the  haaard. of  losing  his  appedntment  h|t 
misconduct  of  various  kinds,  scarcely  any- 
parent  w&of  choice  send  bmiita  that  in* 
stitutkra.    He  will  prefer  to  a  continual 
probation,  the  one  risk  of  his  being  m-< 
jected   on    a    concluding    exajsrinatssav. 
This,  however,  was  the  mode  which  thn 
hon.  gentlemen  who  opposed1  the  college, 
would  substitute  for  a  course  of  study 
and  attendance  there ;  aad  by  such  a  nab- 
stitution  would,  m  effect  subvert  than 
establishment.    They    were    for   leas* 
ing  it  to  the   parents  and  friends  ofi 
the  youths  intended  for  India,  to  cam* 
for  their  education,  on  ooadttion  only* 
that  when  they  were  btoughJ   to   be 
passed  for  that  country,  they  should  be. 
subjected. to-  the  tea  of  a  proper  exasxuV 
nation  by  competent  judges  as  to  their: 
pntneknay  in   the  prescribed   lenrnjna> 
With  reference  to  this  idea,  he  bsajnd 
leave  to  state  one  fact  which  had  rabSaav 
to  the  education    of  the  -militatp  aar> 
vants  of  the  Company.    As  totho sanjaV . 
nary  instituted  for  that  branch  of  thneerr 
vice,  muck  had  been  said*  and  he  tbynm* 
neanawisbed  to  dtsnaiage,  what  badices* 
done  there,    But  tte  gentleman  wtajSjBm 
tered  ii*o  a.  cmmbm*t<*mPm  < 
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WJahments,  did  not  appear  to  be  aware  of 
the  differences  which  existed  between 
them.  •  The  young  men  who  went  to  Ad- 
discombe,  were  usually  of  a  class  of  so- 
dety,  wliteh  if  equally  respectable,  had 
less  interest,  and  therefore  less  preten- 
tion's, and  this  influenced  the  conduct  of 
their  children,  (Heari  hear  f)  They 
hence  demeaned  themselves  with  more 
submission  and  propriety.  (Hear  !  hear  I) 
They  were  besides  under  military  subor- 
dination, from  the  moment  they  entered 
the  seminary*— and  •  had  a  much  smaller 
scope  of  education  to  attend  to  than  the 
students  at  Hertford,  which  made  their  pro  • 
gress  easier.  The  young  men  at  Hertford, 
on  the  other  band,  had  too  long  possess- 
ed an  idea  that  the  situations  which  great 
Interest  acquired  for  them  would  be  se* 
cured  to  them  ;  that*  they  were  destined 
tor  India,  and  must  go  there  at  all  events, 
tl^ateverdisagreeableeircunTStancesmight 
occur  at  the  college ;  and  such  a  prepos- 
session  was  verytikely  to  make  them  neg- 
ligent and  disobedient.  The  directors; 
to  root  out  this  pernicious  idea,  had  at 
length  exercised  a  great  act  of  self  de-* 
niat— they  had  given  the  power  of  retain- 
ing students  in  the  college,  entirely  out  of 
their  own  hands,  and  placed  the  power  of 
expulsion  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the 
professors*  that  the  students  might  no 
tenter  be  buoyed  up  with  any  hope  of  the 
interposition  of  patronage.  (Hear!  hear  I) 
But  to  return  to  the  idea  of  a  int. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  Company  had 
a  system,  in  the  nature  of  &te*t.  Thetr 
military  servantfliat  first  educated  at  Wool- 
wich, wereafterwards  left  to  private  edu- 
cation, subject 'to  the  subsequent  exami- 
nation of  some  of  the  professors  there; 
by  whom  they  were  either  attested  or 
De|soted.-  What  was  the  consequence  ? 
The  Company  found  this  mode  so  ineffi- 
cient—the  young  men  were  so  often  turn- 
ed baofc^thfey  so  frequently  failed  in 
msnlfectiag  the  proper  degree  of  pre- 
ficteneyMhatit  was  Judged  necessary  to 
eetattish  *  a  military  institution  of  their 
own.  Here  was  an  example  of  private 
e<mm*na4ion  and  a  >  fear,  which  did  not 
answer  the  purpose  sought  to  be  effected ; 
aad  this  wat  the  consequence,  a  military 
seminary  whs  formed. 

Thehon.  ex-director  here  wished  briefly 
to  advert  to  another  point,  suggested  by 
what  occurred  in  the  speeches  delivered 
b*  the  opponents  of  theeottege.  It  was, 
he* observed,  most  unjust  to  speak  of  dis- 
tttttjaflcesi  which  were  only  occasional, 
and  excited  ay  a  part,  perhaps  a  small 
paitt  of  taeustudents,  as  if  disorder  and 
Inaabordination  were  the  eommon  and 
atsjHrai« -praettee,  the^  distinguishing  fea- 
ttsesaf  the  whole  establishment,  ft  was' 
ufjtt^at.  than  to  extend  the  offences  of 
awriadisfduslitothfe  whole  body,  and 
hmm w tt*n*pt4s*vn*n*r«*  oharacter  of 
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the  place.  It  was  from  this  kind  of 
licence  that  the  most  sweeping  accusations 
had<  been  advanced.  Accusations  so 
unmeasured,  that  ihey  might  cover  ex- 
cesses of  the  most  criminal  kind,  vice  the 
most  flagitious. 

Mr.  R.  Jackton*—"  It  is  a  foul  calum- 
ny; let  it  come  from  whatever  quarter  it 
may.  The  mention  of  peculiar  pice,  witfe 
whomsoever  it  originated,  whether  it  ap- 
peared in  this  paper  or  that,  is  a  scanda- 
lous misrepresentation, — and  it  is  charity 
in  the  hon.  ex-director  to  bring  it  forward, 
that  it  may  meet  with  the  scorn  and  ab- 
horrence it  deserves.  Such  an  accusation 
is  foreign  from  my  mind  and  heart;  and 
I  am  sure  it  is  equally  a  stranger  to  those 
of  my  hon*  friends.  The  young  men  have 
been  charged  with  insurrection  and  insu- 
bordination, with  disorder  and  irregu- 
larity, but  with  nothing  more/'  . 
*  Mr;  Grant  said,  the  way  in  which  their 
irregularities  were  mentioned  wa*  cal- 
culated to  produce  a  very  ill  effect  oat  of 
doors*  Gross  vices  were  imputed  na.them 
by  one  gentleman,  /rightful  vices  by  ano*- 
ther, — and  a  third  had  stated,  that,  if 
he  were  provoked,  "  he  would  -disclose 
such  offences  as  *  must  shew  that  he  had; 
a  peep  behind  the  curtainv  as  well  as  the 
directors/'  Such  loose  statements, open- 
ed the  door  for  suspicion  in  the  minds  of 
others,  though  the  learned  genileman  and 
his  friends  might  not  feel  anyi  Jrje  called 
the  attention  of  thepraprietonHo  general 
to  tho*o  statements.  They  wooldTiex^ 
amine  them  fltrJy,  -r-forv  te .  concerned* 
they  were  more  candid'  than  thos*Mpet> 
sons  who*  opposed  a  few  insianeos!  effing 
subordination  to  general  good  ordervand 
propriety.  (Hear  !  hearty  Ttoe-marhed 
errors  of  those  youths  (and  hero  he.  spoke 
but  of  a  part4 of  the  students) y»«er« 
only  of  that  description.'  They  uaoyin 
those  •  respects,  been  hlameaale  to  «^0r- 
tain  extent.  But  the  atrocious  vices,  and 
other  heinous  charges,  which  had  , been 
insinuated  against  them, >  were insinuated 
without  any  shew  of  foundations  lAnuStd 
what  did  the  offences  of  which  ttoeyaeaBs 
appeared  to  be  particularly  guilty  amount  ? 
They  amounted  to  nothing  more  than  a 
want  of  subordination  to  the  rulers  of  tao 
college,  which  sometimes  had  assumed' 
the  character  of  rtotsy  tending  to  crevoltv 
These  were  the  offences  from  which  all 
those  monstrous' charges  arose.  .Let  the 
court  examine  ther-  extent  to -which  Jn~ 
subordination  had  gone  in  the  course  xrf 
eleven  years.  Frreinstancteaofdistuiiseame* 
had,  during  that  period,  occurred,  in  the 
college.  •  He  would  not  inquire-  whether 
these  instances  were  more  or  fewer- than 
happened  in  other  institutions,  in r  the 
same  length  of  time.  Were  they  Jessy'he 
would  not  attempt,  on  any  gsoaad  of 
that  sort,  to  excuse  them.  Noma*  could 
nfctslfety  lament  those*  seeass  of  Disorder 
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Which  had  ,«NMMli  m*re;than  hu<  one*     contend*  -He>  would  tug  leave  to  notice 

Mine  of  ttoemj   .There  had  been  a  rooted 
idea  In  the  rated*  of  the  fauns  men,  that, 
beinwdesStned  to  India  by  the  patronage  of 
the-  directors,  .they  we*e»-sure>  <ef  going 
.  there,  whatever  might  fcappea  at^oHege. 
They- were  hence  lemcarehitof  their  con- 
duct than  they  would  have  hear  if  «o  sue* 
conscience  bed  enitted.  » But  .there 'were 
other*  who  did  not-  wish  <togo-to  India. 
Their  parents  b*d*keseu  tbat  destination 
for  them,  and  sent  them  to  c*Jiege40j*inst 
their  will.  •  They*  of  course,  did  not  enter 
with  satisfaction  into  the  etodiee  of  the 
place*     Perhaps  they  did  net  content 
plate  a  removal  from  it  with  any  appro* 
honciea»  eadi  might  he  lienor  active  in  in* 
eitiog  other*  to  •  idlenese  end-  reflectory 
conduct}.    It  may  be,  al»  true,  thaUteo 
mach  forbearance*  had  .  heen  slmsrn*  to? 
wards  the  students  in  the  eerier  stages  of 
the.  institution, -and  this  miglnvhane-finw 
tified  their  preconceived  notions-  Of  **nal 
impunity.  .  The  oanses  of  tbis^  apparent 
reatitenessef  dUetpUney  need  net  to*  he 
particularly  gone  into  sow,  <but  one-  mas 
the  diflknlty  of  discovering  the  iudw*- 
duals  coDcorned  iu  disorderly  proceedings 
A  false  notion  of  honour  was  carried,  so 
far  among  .the  student*,  that  no  one.  would 
assert  bis  own  innocence*  touhmbf  eonw 
sequence  should  lead-  to  the  detection  of 
the  guilty.    Another-  eau«e  that  had  ope** 
rated  to  produce  an  improper  ew^ataeun; 
tbn>st<ndent»».  was  the  Imprudent  •  pratv 
tieeof  anwy  parents  Arselatives-itt  njetng 
then  too*  ntpoh .  meuep  for  <Bogke*e4pen~ 
diiure.    The  courts  directors  had~dom>: 
everything  in  their  power  toguard-agatont 
this  evil*  They  had  regaioted  the  amount 
of  pork  et  money  to  he  allowed,  and  had 
warned  and  requested  pareu  ts  and.  friends 
to  conform,  to  tberegulatieos  ;'but  stilt  it 
was  notorious  that  many  young  mes>wcre 
largely  supplied  with  money*  and  the  coux 
quenees  were  nusehievous  in  various  ways* 
To  furnish  student*  with,  a  superfluous 
stock  of  money?- was,  in  fast,  to  oncite 
them  to*  devise  means  of  spending)  it**** 
employ  their  tbooghts  and  time  to  than 
eneV*te  lead  to .  inattention  and  resales*, 
nessin  their  studies,  to  encourage  habits 
of  idleness  and  dissipation,*  to  set  an  lis 
example  to  the  more  sober  and  prudent, 
and  make  them  ashamed  of  a  strict  eeo- 
noray.     Here   was  a  train  of  ev41s>foe* 
wbicJsdnditcreet  parents  and  fiends  erne* 
themselves  iwipmiciblev    €eo)d  tbey*mesM 
derif  their  children* and relatives,, so  lav 
prudem^<exefeed,.fetted  tothewmme\o»- 
der  en*prefeiency  ?  The  college;  and  the 
friends  of  jftentudents  in  general,  had 
great rcasonte oomplam  of  snoh  eersomv 
and  Jt  warearnestly  to  be  wished  rWthitH 
entrehonld be atieaa^ogrreeted;   t 

Asieebto  ground  of  objection  taken  _«e> 
the-  leaanejl  gontleomn.and  ale  " 
w*s>  la^nature-of  *?mey^  thfc 


But  when,  mentis  men 
swell  the  eetalogo*: of ,  oSnttmy  when 
tlnnr  ^eiffesentetione  wm*.  tikes*.  sch*js 
mtsjndfee;  tt*imbjfe,n^,4hi*  W.  might 
receive^  as  true,  atmos£.o*y.nn4fcnao*abfe 
statement  rejntfye  to  the  yotmg  i*eo*»4t 
was.  right  to  staslAr*  ipreeieoiy  wb«t  the 
ntttwre-ef  their  iOttsane»Jaod  beam*  It. was 
iinmhOBdinotion,,  ,4igose4ifnte  or  dhwe*. 
pent  to  antltorjty^whtoh*  however*  ncge* 
extended  m  she  whole  coUe§e»-  In  asm* 
instances,  very  lew  of  the:  students  were 
implaratea>«-e*id  in  those  of  the  greatest 
magnitude,  .not  one  half  of  then*.  Those 
things  ought  to  ho  pubUekly  mentioneidi. 
and.  when  genOemen  heard  them,  they 
would,  be  hoped,  regret  ftat:  they  bad 
advanced  general  smeeplng .  accusation* 
whichxQnld  not  he  borne  out  by  facts.     • 

Mr./,oisimVtrvf^<  We  ore  cliarejed  with 
rieient  misrepresentation*  But-  if  we 
hare  nuerepresented  any.  thing,  it  has  been 
caused  hy  the  keeping)  hack  the  *eceasapy 
napernhmm  us ;  if  .tbedirectorsoamofov^ 
ward  manfully  with  the  paoersy  we  ajhouid 
not  hare  fallen  into  error.", 

Mr.  Gt&nt  wished  to"  state  to  the  court 
She  number  of  students  implicated  in  some 
of  thosnawtaibsmTS  -forth*  which  oo 
cunmi  in  kdnuy  out  ;of  eighty  etudentr, 
thirteen  worn  concerned ;  *'**  of  these 
weeanrarMedy  nod  four  were . rusticated* 
In  ihUtV  the-jrumher  of  students  ImpU" 
cassd  in  (the  iihstsn%nnee  was  twenty^  and 
in  MUr  out  of  eighcy^tudeuts^  thsrty^ 
idut.wnmicertiphnoed  of.   - 

HnJb**mtoi'~«  Was  -there  ano  gun 
fietdron'thsi  e^a»ion;?',--(6>r<-#  V  Or- 
derrf)>    .-..•.•:•.      ^  ..    •       • 

ssnv  Or** .  reanssted  the  hont  pinnoie* 
tse.sniisilinrsltimhins  to  nroooed  without 
huwrnsshns  in  •  she  msturhance  which 
Qccursed  in  May  -184*,  about  twenty*  of 
tbeuyeusnj^men  weteiconcerned--end^  he 
thai  .ornish-  oocnrrrd  m  Morember  lftst^ 
ahont  she  same  number.  .On  this-  state- 
nwnUttik  Wjn  unnecessary  to  eontmentr 
Thei  ;hmu  ipropeieter  (Mr-  Hume)  had 
stated  nurse,  est  oho  authority  of  a  tatherv 
whoasismi  had  been  at  the  college,  which 
be  setamd  to  thfnh>  nroreeV  beyond  9 

These  never  wan  *  ease  in  wbicfi  isntn 
wsnr>nsofe  grossly^per^ertedr  "nerer-one^hr 

lee**  chhunsn^nedy  or  stood'  more-  cleasv 
thanttlm^wsnch  the  hon»  proprieter  had 
nuiunhli  pinpir  to  intiodwce.  •  He  (Mr« 
Gsnjn^issoidrsmt^h^ 
tar  |  the  uished  not  to*  wound  any  men'ef 
^sy  er^osmg  his  nrkrate  family 
hot  he  believed  the  natuns-of  the* 
savnow  pretty  weM.un- 
,  Jii  ndretting.te  the  dmordero. 
,_  d  happened  «t  the  coliege,  ■*> 
wooid  soxpeeper  to  consider  also  thaWUhV* 
k  with,  wJaah  that  justihttitf  n  had  to  - 
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— Untrf  fr-^tflcr-r  riiml   Tlfcf  rnliims 
Bet  *a  tfcia  heae%  ertbeugh  he.  (Mr, 
Grant)  did  m*  adopt  their  views  upon  in, 
tit  thauaj*  it  a*aeenwar|r  to  any 
he 

*he  bif  ted  taefuiaeas  of 
tie** .  Taefae*«gewJ 

jaejtil.teameithe  statutes,  as  if  they 
wereef  thai  e*aenpe  af  it.  out  there  wee 
A  eta  diatinctitn  bttweentbe  nature 
and  tuiieamre*  nt  nrineiplea  of  that  a* 
seUatiotv  «n4  the  lemsbajoa s  adopted 
Jbr4fceeoa4iittaf.it>.  The  latter  mast  be 
made  Habit  la  steratso»*~tbey  wesatobe 
eubjeetcd  to  the  teat  of  experfeaee— oel- 
sJoat  might  dMfor  about  them*  tod  they 
adgbtbe  modified  at  emminstaatet  should 
require.   .  They  wens  by  no 


tint  kind  bevtctoma*  upon  in  aftcc«ege/> 
I*  Aesacceatkih  e#  students,  can  it  tic  ex- 
petted,  fsm^euaedegreeuf  taste shall 
*lw«^(^carlbrtte*afte^ttff?  Is  not 
aiiim«tylBtlri«re«perttobelookedfor 
*t*aw  ehawttpOrarieS  ?  gome  will  na- 
turally pay  more  attehftoit,  tome  lets 
to  particular  brands  of  learning, 
la  one  year,  amthemttics  may  he  most 
auecearfuTry  cultivated  *  perhaps  in  the 
very  next,  the  dfeptey  of  taste  and  talent 
may  be  greater  in  classical  literature.  1\> 
discover  this  heed  occasion  ho  surprise, 
though  doubtless  it  will  always  be  the 
business  of  the  teachers  td  keep  up  a  pro-" 
per  regard  to  the  different  branches  of 

-^—         ^       *. k  ~*^    *  -^        amAy-    rime  prevented  Mia  from  going 

SS^GF*"*  l******  h"*"*  at  length  toto  this  select,  tmthewfshed 
!2*  Si^if^?8  *S*  *^5*  mi&*  brtd|y  to  ***«*  to  the  number  of  lec- 
^e  p«a»ra«pecttJg^e»wiihottt  p«K    tnres  deWmed  in  the  college.  The  learn- 


nests  ret 
perty  bringing  the  institution  itaeif  at  til 
intae^neftioav 

Htehoutd  now offer  a  few  words  on  amx- 
tbat  topie,  which  the  learoed  gentleman 
had  dilated  on  at  gnat  length- he  alluded 
to  tbatottuotioo  gwen  at  the  college*  and 
theaaueseoi  steams  perseed  there,  All 
thathad  been  eaid,  on  this  bead*  partes* 
larja  by  the  Jearned  gentkman,  proceeded 
frets*  ptrtereieti  of  the  eandid  Resorts  of 
tlmcolleaecduncii.  In  <me  of  these  re- 
pomitwatastforta^"  That  the  condi- 
tio* af  the  Buropeaa  fitaratare  was  not 
quite  ao-uwearaale;.  the  importance  of 
tM  classical  and  matheamthml  branch *t 
jso^aaaeariot  to  be  w>  highly  appreciated 
bjrtafleeaatoiity  of  the  studeniu  as  it  had 
feeeaJnaome  former  periods."  This  was 
a  candid  naurs  made  to  the  enure  of  dt- 
recann**00ajaf*stfn*?  report  of  the  state 
mi  taeeoUtgc^  But  the.  learoed  teatto- 
nuemhad  bean  pleased  to  make  the  follow- 
ing comment  upon  it.  It  wilt  speak  for 
hmekY  V  Inis,"  said  he, .«  was  a  pretty 
aaarimm  ed  tabaaamation  and  docility. 
K  wat  here  admitted  that  the  ttvewjo 
were  theaiaeier*.  Tkef  were  to  select 
the  branches  of  literature,  which  it  was 
pvoper  ta  stae>*-f*fg,  tot  their  tutors^ 
wereta  eptrreio/e>$he  valae/of  different 
Jtina*  tof  feareteg;  and,  when  a  young 
geutteama  found  thestadfof  Greek  and 
Laaa«ta  ha  a  tart,  he  aadenly  to  pat  on 
kSbeap.ssul  gowa,  and  stroll  into  alert* 
ford  tin  tearah  of  todety."  S^try  oat 
itmst  ate  that  this  ia  a  violent  and  autiage^ 
ouaahiamioii»if.att'nialemct,  of  a»ordt4 
navynatart,  to  he  met  with  oocasitnally 
ill  all  ptooteof  learnings  sad  that  it  lata* 
\  yielding  aayeoloar  ta  die  meta- 
adatmiU  by  the  learned  gentle- 

^  What dkl  the  statement  of  thecal 
lemamaacwtaMHmt  ta  hat  this:  that,  corn^ 
stared  with  saammamer  ptrioatof  thaeel* 
leta^aJmaj^paaied  to  be  rather  an  abate-: 
WJCtttaalmhia^ramctiauiTttte  tttashed 
by  thfermuasnta  ta  te«ais  branchst  of 
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ed  gentleman  asserted  that  the  professors 
gave  but  two  lectures  a  week.  The'  hmri- 
ber  of  lectures  given  to  classes  and  subdi- 
visions of  classes,  was,  in  all,  sereaty  in 
the  course  ef  the  week. 

Mr.  Hume—U  Is  that  the  system  9f  tfcjs 
past  year,  or  of  the  present  ?»•    ,  ,. 

Mr.  Jftmnt  «aid,  that  wat  the  manbtr 
given  at  present;  hat  the  reports  of  M» 
and  of  1816  were. to  the  saast  effect. 
The  Sallowing  extract  of  teformatioa  t«v 
ceived  from  the  ooUeae  states  this  fiuJt. 
The  number  «i  pubHc  iteturt*  .given  a> 
classet»  and  to  auhdrriiibat  of  clasttt, 
at  this  term  by  the  principal,  professom, 
tssistaiitttretemors,  and  eathre  teachers, 
ta  tA*  cmn-stxtfik*  tee*b>  HiM9\l**vmSfr 
jeach  lasting  one  hour,  and  ghren  ia  the 
monungt,  to  that  each .  ataaeat)  Hi  ttm 
college  has  atieatt  twaamftiactaameat- 
jyday,  tettdm  lectaret  In^bbse  t 


meats  where  private  iaetructibii  ia  torta. 
euhuiy  wanted,  saph  at  the  oriental  and 
the  junior  mathematicjd;f  thatiis'httta  th 


both  in  mornings  aadevaatBge;  Mr.  Haw 
jtoiimn,  for  tastaaae,  detotm  from  twenta 
ta  thirty  hours  in  a  week  .to  their  what* 
fcssnnt?  Bar,  eryn  Atom  twenty  »  that* 
<honrs^  Mr.  Walter  several  hauta>  te. 
Jadepeadeataf  tlieaeleetatet,  and.  other 
luivete  instructions,  weae  ahotegwaa  h^ 
thenmtten;  M.  de  Foligny «ires  leawMB 
which  occupy  nfteewhoersin^ieerenmtB 
ofeaeh  week  f  Mr,. Median oV  the  drawing*- 
matter,  in  themresaamaawafteraoen.sva 
houm.  The  Moonthee  aaoteachw  the 
junior  ttodentt  Petslan  wnithrg,  an  boor 
each  day  for  three  daya,  add  the  atu> 
deam.of  the  second  term  far  twao  days. .. , 
Mr.  Mtm+m*  if  the  how.  e*-direcfe* 
h  allowed  to-  read  decumetit^  wWclt 
others  have  tat  had  au  oppertunitf  at 
seeing,  Irimaehawal  cause  them  tb  be 
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A!r..€rwnrw*  This  js  a  private  paper 

M'liicli  I  have  procured  for  myself/' 
Mr.   XuivrJt—"  Tbe  boo.   ei- director 

1  s ; » :-  gone  bcyund  t  he  bound  a  preaoilwd  to 

I  tin  j.     When  arc  we  to  expect  that  Lis 

speech  will  tie  ended  ?" 
Mr*  Crrtttit^-4*  I  have  nearly  finished 

what  1  mcau  to  say/' 

The  1' hub-man—^  I  think    a  latitude 

bafi  been  taken  by  my  hon,  friend— but  1 

rather  believe,   that   such   latitude    was 

granted  by  the  proceedings  of  the  last  gene- 
ral court ;  and  the  general  consent  on  i hi* 

Occasion  to   hear   iuy  Una.  friend,  shewn 

that  !  have  placed  a  right  eon  struct  ion  ou 

the  intention  of  the  former  court.    There 

It j II  be  no  nicety  manifested  towards  other 

1 1' »ri ,  i:i-\ \i li-rtit'ii  who  may  wish  to  ex plain/" 
Mr.  NqwcII — V  I  don't  wish  to  inter- 

runt  the  hoik  ex- director— who,  in  many 

respect,*,  h lands  very  high  in  the  estima- 
tion of  gentlemen  ou  tbid  nielli  of  the  bur. 

1  am  willing,  therefore,  to  give  him  every 

reasonable  opportunity  for  cjc  plan  at  ion. 

lint  if  he  goes  ou  beyond  those  hounds 

which  arc  admitted,  in  other  deliberative 

ttssecuhlies,  on  timitar  occasions  j  I  must 
object  to  it/' 

Mr.  Grunt  proceeded , — lie  now  wished 
•to  make  a  few  observations  dn  spoilt,  on 
which  a  great  dead  bad  been  stated  by  the 
bon,  proprietor  (Mr.  Hume)  in  the  speech 
be  delivered  at  tfee  last  court.  Speaking 
respecting  the  proficiency  of  the  students, 
be  observed,  that  be  tbey  well  or  .ill-  qu- 
itted for  admission  into  tbe  college,  k 
.ntattered.not-^tbey  preenrodn  certificate, 
and  were  sure  to  •  be  admitted.  This, 
.however,  was  net  the  ease.  Several  in- 
stances had  occurred  of  sending  back 
young  men  who  wese  not  properly  quali- 
fied. An  instance  of  this  kind  bad  occurred 
recently.  Tbe  late  president  of  tbe  board 
of  .control  bad  a  nephew,  wao<wa»  placed 
precisely  in  that  unpleasant  situation*. 
*'  But/'  said,  tbe  rreo.  proprietor,  "  the 
praiessors  are  obliged  to  give  a  certificate 
oi  proficiency,  and  tbe  task  is  loo  grate- 
ful a  one  to  be  left  imnerformed,  eren  if 
the  young  men  are  deficient/'  Neither 
was  this  tbe  met.  Is  was  optional  with 
the  professors  to  give  a  certificate,  or  to 
withhold  it ;  andbe  undoubtedly  believed, 
looking  to  tbe  honor  and  respectability 
of  their  character,  collectively  and  indivi- 
dually, that  tbey  would  not  hesitate  to 
refuse  it,  when,  ciredmstaqces  called  for 
euchao  unokasant  exercise  of  their  now* 
er.  The  learned  gentleman  and  bis  friends 
had  employed  a  great  deal  of  pain*  to  die- 
pesagesbe  literature  of  the  college,  taking 
for  their  standard  the  Oriental  languages* 
Now,  he  bad  shewn,  that .  to  give  jn« 
atfucsion  in  Oriental  learning,  was  not 
the  original  object  nor  main  design  of 
the  college.  It  was  merely  a  subordinate 
part  of  tbe  plan.  U  suited  the  argu* 
meat  of  tbe   hou.  gentlemen,  indeed* 


as  he  had  <hctJMe  <obetBvedT<  *o  main* 
tarn,  the  contrary,  beoanse  if  Oriental 
Jeaaning  .was  rate  «bief-  object*,  and  ;thS» 
object  had  <mil*aV  then  est  amid  fellow, 
vaceordingtoithBirastegataoa,  that  4be.de- 
sign  of  the  institution  htri^toueeeedecL 
Jfcit  the:  nature  of  she  ihing^aa  weM  as 
the  fact,  is  against  them.  .The  Gcsnfsmj 
did  net. expect, )  and  .const  net  expect, 
that:  the  •  Oriental,  larsjnagcs  would-  b« 
taught,  in  England*  half  so  samcessfalre 
or  besyfiriaUy  as  in  India,  where  tboae 
languages  were ,  ^  vernacular— she  Irving 
languages  of  a  (Vast  popakatioa.  ,Xhc 
Orieotai  branch:  of  learning  at  Hertford* 
is  only  one  ont  of  many  and  professedly 
subordinate ;  never  intended  toigetoanp 
high  degree  of  perfection,  though*  many 
students  had  proceeded  so  £ui  in  *trae.lo> 
lay  tbe  foundation  of  .easier  and  moreir** 
pid  advancement  to  perfection  atteewpaa 
in  India,  and  this,  in  tact,.- was  all  that 
was  requisite;  but  the  hon.  gentleman 
making  their  attack  here,  left  alt  the 
other  more  essential,  studies  of.  tbe  colt 
lege  quite  out  of  sight.  Hwnanrnveal 
however,  from  a  variety  of  documents, 
that  tbe  general  proficiency  of  the,  young 
men,  inthedifferent  brashes  of  learning, 
was  such  as,(  in  a  very  material  degree,  to 
answer  the  design  of  the  institution*— r 
(Heart  heart  /rem  Mr.  H%meJ  lie 
(Mr.  Grant)  was  sure  be  stated  the  fact— 
and  the  ban.  gentleman  might  cry  "  bear, 
bear,"  but.  it  would, avail  nothing.:  facta 
and  evidences  wene  against  .him,  and  tfwa 
hal£*year)y  examinations  of  tbe  profesanre 
in  particular,  afforded,  solid  and  satitjacn 
tory  proof  of  the  high  attainments-  of 
many. of  tbe yowngmen.  ,  Cfenceraieg  tbe 
nature  of  those  examinations,  he  should 
now  beg  leave  to  read*  some  explanatiom 
from  tbe  same  paper  to  which  he  had  *#> 

ferred before:— »    r. 

V  They  are  nearly  of  the.  .same  nature 
as  those  in  the -first  rate  colleges  at.  Gam-, 
bridge,  from  whence  they  were  partly  aor- 
rowed,  with  some  adaptation.. to-  tbo.dsf- 
fereace  of  circumstances.  •  In  tbe  Orien- 
tal department  tbey  are  carried  on  partly 
viva  once,  partly  on  paper  by  the  Oriental 
visitor  and  professors  conjointly,  and  last 
generally  one  whole  week  eaeh  term.  In. 
tbe  European  departments,  the  professor 
prepares  a  paper  of  queatioaa  relating  to. 
the  subject  of  his  lectures  during  the 
term,  and  embracing  their  most  matevial 
points,  but  still  not  precisely  knonai  to 
tbe  students  beforehand,  nor  to  be?  an* 
swered  with  any  certainty,  without  ^pre- 
paring the  whole  portion  read  by  the  pro-. 
feasor.  In  classics,  for  instance,  spacer  of. 
Geeek  and  Latin  are  selected  from.  Uaex 
whole  that  has  been  construed  at  leetwres, 
bat  tbe  students  caiumt  conjecture  what 
pieces. .  These  are .  ajcosananted  with/ 
questions  uponcollateral  subjects  in  bhv, 
tpryi  customs,  &&*  torn  JVUvMahboa'A 
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department*  and  tfh  inattiemaeics,  Ac. 
certain  number  of  questions*  are  selected 
by  the  professor  oat  of  aft  thar  bear1  upon 
the  propositions  that  have  been  explained 
that  term.  And  tan*  selection*  written 
or  privately  printed,  is  laid  before  each 
student-  of  a  class,  in  a*  room  Where 
they  are  seated  separately  under  the  in- 
sptetfonad  wjo<  professor,  with  nothing 
feu*  pen,  ink*  end  paper  before  then. 
3%e  room  it  open  to  the  principal  and 
Other  ;  professor*.  The  questions  are 
handed  49  them.  Each' professor  ex- 
amining -at  leisure  the.  papers  which 
are  written,  makes  a  numerical  list  of 
merit  and  submits  it  to  the  whole  body 
©f  the  college  council,  where  the  order  of 
the  whole  ifraetetod  according  to  rules  laid 
do#t*  in  the  statutes— roles  contrived  to 
s  prosiote  exertion  in  all  departments,  and 
«s>  prevent  the  election  of  one  aud  neglect 
of  the*  rest,  which  hat  been< unjustly  at- 
tributed 'to  oar  system.  The  printed 
questions  are  required  to  be  given  back  to 
us,  and  are  preserved.  Some  of  the  best 
answer*?  ate  preserved  by  some  professors/' 
■"«sfls^  said  the  hotr.  proprietor, 
*  w*  cannot  depend  upon  these.'  The 
professors  are  reporting;  for  themselves. 
We  ought  to  have  some  other  test/'  He 
(Mr.  Grant)  believed  that  such  a  test  was 
not  called  for  in  any  literary  institution  in 
aha  kingdom.  He  believed  the  testimony  of 
tae>college  in  which  a  young  man  studies 
at  theuniversities,  and  of  the  masters  them- 
•elves  of  the  different  great  public  schools, 
were  decisive  as  to  the  merits  of  their 
students  and  scholars.  The  examinations 
at  Hertford 'Would  appear,  from  what  he 
had  read,  to1  be  most  strict.  Many  of  the 
answer*  of  the  young  men,  which  were 
drawn  up  with  singular  ability,  were  in 
existence**  they  could  be  inspected ;  and 
therefore*  it  was  unnecessary  for  hhn  to 
oceupy  the  time  of  the  court  by  expatiating 
•nthem*  He  bad  no  doubt  whatever  of  the 
veracity  of  the  reports  made  to  the  court  by 
tan  aiofessojs~-and  the  proprietors  could 
fora- a  judgment  of  the  general  good  con- 
duct of  *he  young  men,  from  the  statement* 
of  ford  Mutfo,  which  had  been  so  often  no- ' 
ficcdi  (His  Discourse  to  the  Calcutta 
College  18 10,  pages  35  to  38.)  Instances 
bad  been  before  the  court,  of  gentlemen, 
who  had>  been  educated  in  the  college* 
coming  forward  and  acknowledging  the 
obligations  which  they  owed  to  the  ex* 
cellos*  system  adopted  there.  "  Oh,"  it 
was  said,  •*  there  are  but  a  few  indivi- 
duals.^ That  was  true—* but  they  came 
uncalled  for  In  the  way  of  private  cor- 
raspondeucc.  «  Had  there  been  the  oppor- 
tunity of  bringing  forth  more,  it  cannot 
tie  doubted  the  number  would  have  been 
greater^  and  even  two  or  three  credible 
witnesses  .weald  go  a  great  way  in  sup- 
porting  a  ease.  When  the  testimony  of 
lord,  iMinto  (who  spoke- in  the  highest 


tunn**f  th*  correct  conduct  of  the  young 
men  in  fnd*v  and  of  the  value  of  thd 
Hereford'*  institution)  was  mentioned, 
there  was  ^endeavour  to  Weakeli  it,  hi 
wymay  thatias  all  the  ytfurig  men  at  tjiei 
Calcutta  college  had  com*  from  HeYtfdrd,  - 
nvcomparison  could  be  institutedT>etween 
them  and  others,  who  Were  edupateft 
elsewhem  fJ9tere  were;  however,  young: 
menattheCalonttacoUege,  whenlortt  Win- 
*/s  opinion  wasgwen*  Who  had  never  bee* 
at  Hertford ^  and,  therefore,  an  opportunity 
did  exist  formaking  a  couiparison.  But; 
oven  if  there  were  nOMyouug  men  of  that' 
description  at  the  Caloutt*  college,  the- 
Goveruor-general  had  an  Opportunity  of 
comparingthose  who  came  from  Hertford 
with  other  writers  of  the  Presidency,  Who)' 
had  never  been  at  the  home  college.  Still,  • 
however,  in  order  td  do  away  the  effect 
of  lord  Minto*s  testimony,  it  Was  asserted* 
that  the  young  men  who  went  out  smce1 
the  institution  of  the  Hertford  college; 
were  farther  advanced  in  years  than  thos6' 
who  had  before' gone  to  India.  This  was 
a mere  assumption,,  withodt  foundation,' 
like' many  other  things  that  had  been- 
broached;—  (Hedr  I  hea*  !  froto  Mrs 
ifiuwj— .The  hon.  ex^director  wished  the" 
hon;  gent leman  would  hear  t him,  and  he: 
would  shew  why  it  Was  an  assumption'. 
Ten  years  before  the  estabrishmentJ  of  the 
Hertford  college,  the  average  age- of  those 
who  went  out  to  India  was  etehx* 
teen,  and  the  average  age  of  those  watt 
proceeded  there  in  the  last  ten'  years," 
since  the  establishment  of  the  eoHegeV 
was  the  same.  It  was. therefore  clear 
that  the  argument  founded  on  the  differ^ 
enee  of  age  was  fallacious*  *  It  is  further 
to-  be  observed  as  a  thing  perfectly  certain^ 
that  the  residence  of  the  students  in  the? 
Calcutta  college,  has  in  many  instances) 
been  much-abridged  by  the  previous  stuJ 
dies  at  Hertford,  in  addition  to  this,  it 
Should  be  observed}  that  those  young  men^ 
who,  while  at  Hertford^  weredistibgoish«' 
ed  for  their  abilities  and  industry,  were? 
now  in  general,  equally  distinguished  hv 
India,  by  being  preferred  to  the  chief  of 
those  stations  to  which  the  rank  they  had 
attained  was  eligible*  He  had  a  very  de-» 
tailed  list  of  appointments  before  him, 
which  .folly  established  this  fact.  He* 
would  however  abstain  from  going  into 
these  particulars,  but  he  might  be  ptr±> 
mined  to  mention  an  authority  much 
nearer  home.  It  was  the  testimony  of  * 
most  respectable  individual,  Mr.  Youhg, 
professor  of  the  Greek  language  at  the  uu  W 
versfty  of  Glasgow.  That  gentleman  toot 
occasion,  in  a  letter  he  had  recently  written 
toon  officer  of  the  bouse  respecting  somet 
payment  on  account  of  his  son  a  student 
at  Hertford;  to  speak  of  the  college  an 
"  a  most  useful  seminary,"  and  of  **  the 
great  advantages  his  son  has  enjoyed  as  a 
student  at  that  institutions^  as  also  to 
2  0  2 


3se     fy^aifo£.t.n^Msiv%<;~^ifyb^c*ti^   fc$w* 

exntsss  f  fy&*M*,  nnd  «?ft  W  *«- 


~  •JS*'  ^H*1***  regulations  re- 
(.to.?,  T^cainc.froma  man  who 
Was  ^ipsejf  .#  assessor  a*  a*  university, 
and  might  bo.aedwied  no  inconmetent 
.jww^ausOiatcase;  Tbcwurt  would  not 
fail.*?  remack  the  terms  in  which  he  had 
aofcwwleagqd  the  benefits  hit  soo  had  re- 
ixmtfFom  ^.caliHnnitfed  institution, 
.,^w^i44li«wr^M^O«Bt,concl«de 
1^*^»eqb^rv«iiouo*thea»tureoftt>e 
jnotjoabe^tbe^anrt.  Thehon.  members 


realty  ahuiagftt  tcaueft  tshnetiigaiiewt** 
case  oq  which  no  judgment  has  aayetlieeu 
passed.  It  evfdeuty  inditn^  a*rterurU 
nation:  ab^aay  eeteciained  to  anal  down? 
the  inattention;  and  to  any  meaaort 
which  has  this  tendency  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected of  aoo  that  languid  give  any  astis** 
anee.  These  very  debates,  which  base 
been  so  unreasonably  iutrodaced,  find  no 
long  protracted  in  this  bouse,  haw?  pns«. 
ddoed  and  moat  produce  the  moat  In- 
jurious eolscta.     It  is  preposterous  and 


who  bring  it  forward,  profess  that  their    unjust  to  introduce  them  at  a  time  when 
o&cet  is  inmiiry— but after  all  that  baa    the  college  ii  jn  a  state  of  tranajoifflty* 


bean  said  by  fee*  ki  preceding  debates, 
after  tbe  attacks  which  they  have  made 
tapwJjteinsthatkK,  the  go vcrtunent  and 
tffatsoi  the  college,  can  any  one  doubt 
t^aiie  motion  proceeds  upon  the  idea 
of  criminality,   .and.  the   propriety  of 
njboMsbing  the  college,  or  introducing 
such  adorations  as  to  ainosmt  nearly 
to  the  same  thing?    I  object  to  the 
motion,  because  she  propositions  con* 
tajned  in.  it  .go  to  condemn  the  college 
befere  trial.    J  object,  also,  because  the 
.  aaojUon  assumes  that  the  court  of  directors 
hare  not  been  attentive  to  the  nature  nod 
interests  pf  tneinstUntuMi.  there  was  no- 
thing  ad vanced  in  justify  such  an  assump- 
tion*   "  But/*  said  the  boa.  gentleman 
^ir.  Hume)    "  you  refiase  papers,  on 
wh^  I  could  aaake  outiny  case,  yet  yon 
cqndenmus."  Certainty  papers  were  pro* 
pari*  refused,  because  the  demand  nw 
t(ieni  was,  so  made   as  to   be  an  net 
o]f  aon4emnatbMi>   condemnation  in  the 
form  of  inanity,  and  before  inquiry  bad 
taken  place.    To  this  the  oaurt  of  direc- 
tors did  right  not  to  accede.     Had  there' 
fcjen  a  proposition  merely  for  inquiry, 
and  bad  the  boo,  gentlemen  come  far- 
ward  in  the  first  instance  not  as  accusers, 
but  simply  to  propose  -an  inquiry  upon 
the  ground  of  snmours  alleged  to  be  in 
cjscuiation  to  the  injury  of  the  college, 
Uhcrnld  hare  felt  myself  bound  to  give 
that  proposition  a  very  different  conside- 
ration*   But  when  the  hon.  gentlemen  set 
ojut  with  violent  accusations  and  crimina- 
taan,  and  then  propose  to  make  inquiry, 
I  must  disapprove  a  proceeding  so  con- 
ducted.    After  beginning  with  condem- 
nation, what  hope  was  there  that  the 
.   subject  would  receive  a  temperate  and 
candid'  consideration?    it  is  true  a  mo- 
tion is  made  to  refer  the  question  to  the 
court  of  directors  themselves;  but  it  is 
atiM  a  motion  which  conveys  condemna- 
tion in  the  very  terms  of  it,  and  m  effect 
avcensnre  upon  the  directors  themselves. 
The  -hen.,  gentleman  (Mr.  Hume)  says, 
that  I  am  against  all  iaqniry— tbat  we 
am  afraid  of  taking  the  sense  of  the  pro- 
nraetoss!    No.  But  me  cannot  sanction* 
motion  which,  under  the  guise  of  seeking 
inoniay^  condemns  before  inquiry.    The 
present  proceeding  cannot  be  considered  as 


What  can  be  more  proper  than  that  it 
should  be  ai  towed  to' goon  In  peace  and 
good  order?  — (W* of,/  heart  frwm  11* 
Aippmters  o/  Me  snarl  4s»)~4  must  it> 
port,  «'m  peace  and  good  order."  It  ha* 
been  in  that  state  for  the  Jast  fifteen 
months,  and  it  should  in  ail  msounsn)  hi 
decency  be  peraritsed  to  continue  so,  in* 
stead  of  being  exposed  by  the  nghattonsl 
in  ibis  court  to  new  eittttrxrents  tsjr  am** 
motion  and  msubordmatton,  tfn  theen 
grooijds,  after  thanking  the  eoan  of  pro- 
prietors fbr  the  indulgence  they  Have 
shewn  me  iav  listening  to  litis  lengthened} 
explanation,  1  shah  oorchide  by  repeating 
my  cordial  determination  to  sueaiort  *he- 
amendment/ 

Mr.  Ptfrr^sbegantjyBtating,  he  trust- 
ed be  should  be  permitted  to  route  a  W 
observations  open  the  question, » it  now 
appeared  tefere  the  court.  He  should 
not  rise  upon  the  present  occasion,  if  Ms 
opinion  respecting  this  institution  went 
sue  whole  length  of  ttoat  of  the  1rsnv 
gentlemaa  who  spoke  last.  Henrotbnsed, 
however,  to  entertain  a  very  M^b  opinion 
of  the  institution,  but  not  so  unquaitnod 
a  one  as  that  which  was  entertained  by 
many  of  tts  defenders;  He  considered  it 
to  have  been  eminently  useful  in  the  in* 
stroction  of  young  men  in  liberal  and 
classiest  learning,  and  la  initiating  them 
in  the  principles  of  the  oriental  lattfuane*. 
Me  conceived,  however,  on  *be  «thet 
baud,  that  ft  had  not  been  unite  so<c«- 
oient  on  the  Score  of  discipline.  He  wan 
perfectly  oware that  his^abHitfes  were  not 
adequate  to  the  management  of  thiy  ques- 
tion; but  with  the  opinion  that  He*  bud 
delivered  when  the  snbjtect  was  (first  agi- 
tated, he  thought  it  due  to  himself  that 
the  question  should  not  be  decided  with- 
out his  being  allowed  tb  irespamttpsw  tne 
attention  of  tb?  court  frir  afsw  mtoutes; 
When  he  said  for  a  few  minutes,  be  was 
afraid  that  he  should  doasothewfoaddsare,' 
and-go  a  little  further  •  buv^eaisotad  the 
coort  be  would  be  as  •short  nsliednnld. 
On  1iis  first  entranee  into  tlbe  ►direction, 
be  confessed  that  be  had  felt  a  degree  of 
indiflerenee  respectm|:  the  leaMege,  be- 
cause  he  conceived  thatthn  «%Jeet  of  in- 
strucHng young  menlbf  India  might  have 
been  attained  wttnont  nfty  sueh  instKj*. 
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1km<..JifijBmfjwt  that  the  plan  of 
Maiqug  ^llesTev  might  hare  been  pro- 
ductSfe  of  ^aater  ad^imta^ei.  lu  oppo- 
sition^ , however,  to  these  notions^  there 
wore  tbcT  recorded  opinions  of  the  court 
^  electors,  .pi  the  board  of  control, 
and  of  thi*  court  of  proprietdrs,  directly 
the  other  way.    They  had  all  concurred 


ports  of  the  professors  and  of  the  college 
committee,  and;  r?otiP*dtt&r  *©t*loaa 
causes :  andhe  ■6p^e4l^^»#«ftl«^- 
ward  the  college  papeYs]  on  t&<nWli»»bf 
the  boa.  gentleman  (8fri  Hom^,  teeauto 
he  did  not  think  the  suhfebtJdtt£it  to%e 
entertained  by  so  very  nrtngftttit  *  ttody. 
The  duty- of  superintending 'tne^neovhs 


in  the  propriety  of  establishing  this  insti-    of  the  college  having  been  deie#rt<*dto 


tutioa.  He  mast  therefore  consider 
that  any  attempt  to  pot  the  college  down, 
without  establishing  the  strongest  and 
most  irrefragable  proofo  that  there  were 
incorrigible  disorders  and  mischiefs  In 
the  Institution  to  the  extent  which  the 
tan.  gentleman  who  brought  forward  this 
motion  had  stated,  should  be  wholly  dis- 
,  courage*.  Ho  must  assort,  that  unless 
Ihtjr  ooiiW  clearly  and  distinctly  prove 
the  truth  of  the  assertions  which  they 
had  Advanced,  they  must  go  out  of  court 
with*  their  case  not  proven,  and  the  in- 
jstittttian  must  fee  suffered  to  remain  with 
,  *omc  of  its  imperfections  en  its  head, 
.KrJiicft,  however,  he  trusted  woufd  bede- 
<*ea*ed  by  some  proper  regulations.  He 
himself  had  been  so  indifferent  to  thisln- 


the  court  of  directors  by  the'pHiprfetors, 
and  that  power  hating  been  okhmibned 
by  the  authority  of  an  act  of  pnrnatnont, 
he  considered  that  the  detatt*  of  thejttato 
and  management  of  tins  initt  Notion  wore 
better  where  they  were.  Me  also  thought 
that  an  institution  founded  upon  Tfiatelt 
honorable  principles  as  those  upon  Whteh 
the  East- India  college  was  founded,  Was 
not  to  be  put  in  dauger  of  being  shaken 
by  the  assertions  of  a  few  indwktatfls, 
unsupported  by  any  other  facts  than  those 
which  were  notorious  to  aH  mankind. 
The  facts  of  throe  r*beffions  having  taken 
place  were  unfortunately  too  true,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  they  werequke  notori- 
ous ;  and  he  mnst  confess  that  when  the 


hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  and  the  hoc, 

atkntion*  that  although,  in  the  course  of    gentleman  who  sat  beside  hhn,  propdsed 

his  duty,  some  share  m  its  management     to  bring  forward  important  fnets>wh1crh 

fell  to  him  as  one  of  the  body  of  directors,     were  unknown  to  the  court,  he  had  wuit- 

yet  he  had  constantly  refused  to  be  one  of 

tho  oommittec  of  college ;  and  he  would 

state  his  masons  for  refusing  to  become 

one  of  that  committee.   His  reason  might 

appear  ludicrous,  out  he  would  use  it,  as 

it  answered  his  purpose  of  furnishing  a 

good  argument.    Be  remembered  the  old 

proverb  "  that  too  many  cooks  spoiled 

the  porridge.'*    He  saw  a  great  many 

cooks  about  Hertford  college,  very  anxious 

4o  put  in  their  spoons  to  endeavour  to 

improve  the  mixture.    He  saw  another 

net  in  Leadeahall-street,  and  another  in 

aowriing-street,  engaged  in  this  cookery, 
.  and  not  having  any  particular  academi- 

«ai  talents  himself,  he  thought  it  better 

to  keep  aloof,  and  to  leave  the  mess  to 

those  gentlemen  who  were  willing  to  asx 

dist  in  preparing  if.    With  these  opinions, 

he  conceived  that  the  admission  of  even 

one  more  into  this  body  of  cooks,  or  as 

they  -worn  called    in  French  artUtet, 

would  have  been  productive  of  mischief 

Instead  of  advantage ;  because  in  pro- 
portion as  the  number  of  cooks  was  in- 
creased, in  that  proportion  was  there  a 

rjsk  that  the  broth  would  be  spoiled :  and 

be  did  conceive,  that  If  the  doors  of  tfiis 

academical  kitchen  were  thrown  open, 

nod  the  body  of  this  court  were  permitted 

to  assist  In  the  cooking  and  correcting  of 

this  institution,  it  would  be  the  most  un- 

paktabie  and   Indigestible    hotchpotch 

that  ever  was  concocted.    On  a  former 

occasion,  when  the  agitation  of  this 
*  o.uostioo  was  first  proposed,  he  was  hos- 
tile to  it,  because  he  considered  that  the 

colhsjeiwas  going,  oii  will,  (roin  the  re- 


ed with  breathless  anxiety  for-  the  pro- 
duction of  their  bndget:  but,  strange  to 
say,  his  expectations  were  totally  disap- 
pointed, for  no  such  facts  had  been 
brought  forward.  He  objected  to  the 
motiou  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man, brought  forward  under  such  circum- 
stances; because  he  considered  that  the 
adoption  of  it  amounted  to  nb  lets  than 
the  admission  of  articles  of  impeachment 
against  the  college,  against  fhe  profes- 
sors, and  against  the  court  of  4W*ttior*. 
Indeed  the  whole  scope  and  object  of  the 
motion  had  been  truly  explained  by  the 
appropriate  quotation  of  the  lion,  fceltle- 
man,  Mr.  Kinnaird,  who,  in  three  words, 
had  defined  the  object  of  the  -motion. 
The  quotation  of  that  hon.  gentleman 
was,  u  Detenda  est  Carthtgo,"  which, 
In  plain  English,  meant  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  "  down  with  the  college." 
He  objected  to  the  motion,  also,  because 
St  was  the  most  extraordinary  one  he  had 
ever  heard  propounded.  It  was  a  mon- 
ster with  five  heads — a  species  of  Jfydrn 
—one  head  destroyed  another  sprouted, 
and  the  court  did  not  know  whereto  hit  it. 
The  first  and  second  proposition  went  to 
question  whether  the  college  had  answered 
the  intended  purpose:  the  third  Inquired 
whether  a  school  would  not  do  better : 
the  fourth  suggested  a  plan  of  general 
education  in  preference,  and  inquired 
Whether  as  a  matter  of  economy  it  would 
not  be  prudent  to  give  up  the  college  alto- 
gether: and  the  fifth  was,  whether  it 
was  not  better  to  remove  the  niHitary 
school    at  Addiscoinbe  to    Haileybury  ? 
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Now  what  would  foe  the  natural  effect  of 
having  such  a  motion  as  this  referred  tt> 
thfe  court  of  directors  ?  There  might  be 
some' gentlemen  of  the  direction  in  flavor 
of  a  school ;  some  lor  general  education  $ 
others  might  have  a  military  bias,  and 
think  a  military  education  was  of  more 
consequence  than  all  others.  It  was  ob» 
viomi  that  the  intention  of  the  hon.  and 
teamed  gentlenian,in  making  this  motion, 
was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  to  divide 
file-court  of  directors,  and  to  endeavour 
to  produce  from  them  such  a  report  as 
might  give  him  an  opportunity  of  again 
discussing  this  subject  in  the  general 
court.  It  never  could  be  believed  that 
the  court  of  directors  would  be  una- 
nimous upon  such  a  jumble  of  proposi- 
tions. At  all  events,  it  was  well  kuown. 
they  could  not  be  uuanimous  in  favour 
of  the  college.  There  was  no  doubt  that 
conflicting  opinions  would  be  entertained 
upon  the  subject:  and  insuch  a  state  of 
things,  the  hoii.  and  learned  gentleman 
would  most  probably  call  for  a  report  of. 
the  name  of  each  director  who  divided 
noon  each  question,  and  then,  he  would 
endeavour,  upon  the  old  maxim  divide  et 
itnpera,  to  divide  the  court  of  directors 
avainst  itself.  This  undoubtedly  was 
the  main  object  of  the  hon.  aud  learned 
gentleman's  motion.  For  it  was  not  to 
be  expected  that  a  report  in  favour  of  the 
college  from  the  court  of  directors,  could 
do  away  opinions  so  decidedly  hostile  to 
it.  But  he  begged  leave  to  say,  and  he 
hoped  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
would  believe  him,  that  although  they 
had  had  occasionally  some  sparrings,  he 
sincerely  wished  it  to  be  thought  that  he 
only  meant  to  spar  with  his  gloves  on. 
In  all  events,  he  hoped  he  should  avoid 
all  personal  observations.  The  hon.  pro- 
prietor (Mr.  Hume)  had  stood  up  in  a  very 
extraordinary  manner  to  defend  the  con- 
duct of  his  hon.  and  learned  colleague, 
but  really  it  appeared  to  him  (Mr.  Patti- 
son) that  the  hon.  gentleman  might  have 
been  better  employed  in  defending  him- 
self; because  the  strongest  language  that 
bad  been  used  by  his  learned  colleague 
did  not  come;  np  to  that  of  the  hon.  geu- 
tfeinan  himself.  The  hon.  gentleman, 
however,  had  adopted  a  very  singular 
mode  of  defeudiug  the  language  he  and 
hij*  learned  colleague  had  adopted ;  lau* 
guage  which  the  hon.  gentleman  was 
pleased  to  qualify  by  the  modest  name  of 
"  doubts.*'  But  such  doubts  as  those  of 
the1  hon.  gentleman  he  (Mr.  P.)  never 
heard  of  before.  To  him  it  seemed  that 
the  hon/  gentleman's  scepticism  was  even 
.stronger  than  that  of  his  celebrated  pro- 
ftenitor  and  namesake,  David  Hume.  In 
this  case,  what  were  the  words  of  the 
hon,  gentleman's  "  doubts  V*  Why  an 
assertion  that  "  the  establishment  of 
Hertford  college,  had  produced  many  indi- 


viduals, who,  were  *o  tally  destitute ofr ♦he? 
principle*  of .  honor  or  honesty;  wtho> 
were  without  any  knowledge -§&  lhe«a— . 
sential  parts  of  the  BrUi&h.eoQfttttutfear 
whose  habits  were  not  foed*avdyd» short* 
men  who  would  be  considered  a*io*lytbal£ 
Englishmen."  These  .  aveutb*  praaser 
words  of  the  hon,  gentfemaa'a  *fett4/*v 
and  these  are  the  imputations  cast  unto 
the  young  men  of  Hertford  College, v4f 
they  wexe  engaged  in  any  juveiite.fquab*- 
ble  or  broil,  they  were  to  be  stigmatized 
by  these gros*  imputations.:  and  if  they, 
were  guilty  of  any  act  such  as  would  be* 
considered  venial  in  a  schoolboy,  they 
were  to  beFreuchifiedyand  atigaatrced-a* 
only  half-Englishmen;  and  a  little  riot* 
and  confusion  was  enough,  in  the  hom>' 
gentleman's  opinion,  to  forfeit  their  daiaa* 
to  the  character  of  humanity. 

Mr.  Lowndes. — I  beg  U>  ask.  the  hen*  . 
gentleman  whether  a  gun  was  netitoeoV 
off  in  one  of  the  riots  ?  {Cries  of&tdttT- 
Order!)  I  have  a  right  to  put  .that  qut*^ 
tion.  If  the  young  men  are  accused* 
wrongfully,  let  their  conduct  bo  iaqniotoV 
into.  •    v 

Mr.  Pattison  resumed,  and  said  the: 
hon.  gentleman's  defence  (Mr.  Hume's)' 
of  his  hon.  and  learned  friend,,  totally** 
railed  when  he  seemed  to  rest  mainly  Girlus*; 
promise  of  the  production  of,mcta-wa: 
word  echoed  and  cheered  by  the  powerful 
lungs  of  the  hon*  proprietor.  ■   .» 

Mr.  Lowndes*—"  Vox  et  preterm 
nihil.".  -.i 

Mr.  Pattison  said,  that  upon  referring* 
to  the  speech  of  the  hon.-  gentleman  be 
found  nothing  relating  to  the  subject,  but 
what  had  reference  to  bis  knowledge  of  the* 
facts  of  the  rebellions,  which  were  al- 
ready notorious.  The  boo.  gentleman; 
did  not  bring  forward  a  single  fact  which* 
had  the  appearance  of  novelty,  still  less; 
any  facts  wjiich  bore  out  the  ease  of  hi* 
hon.  colleague.  It  was  true  be  had  pro-n 
duced  one  anonymous  letter,  from  a-  gen-' 
tlenian  in  Scotland. 

Mr.  Hume. — "  It  was  not  anonymous*'' 

Mr.  Pattison. — It  was  so  far  auany-' 
mous  that  no  name  was  mentioned.  •  'Che* 
name  might  have  „  been  handed  to  tha 
Chairman,  but  it  had  not  been  mentioned 
publicly  in  the  court.  The  boa,  gentle- 
man had  produced  this  letter  from  bia 
correspondent,  but. oven  that  document* 
had  very  laudably  praised  the  institution* 
at  Haileybury,  the  author  of  it  havingr , 
acknowledged  that  hit  son  jiad  attained, 
very  considerable  acquirements  >  at  that 
institution.  It  acknowledged  the  moral. 
habits  which  his  son  had  acquired,  and 
he  spoke  highly  of  the  conduct  of  the 
college  altogether.  But  the*  what  did 
the.  gentleman  do?  Why  be,  turned 
round  upou  the  bosom  that  had  warmed 
him,  and  inflicted  on  it  a  sting,  and  told 
a  miserable  and  pitiful  story  about  a  boy , 
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lining  >tott  ftfe  Persian  "dtdtiwttaty . '  The 
**ly  n«Wfty1>roflghribrwaitt  fti'thW'rfot. 
-«kte1e«ter^as  thfe  rtnlrtfportatitfact  of  a 
boy  havift^ioM  his  Persian  dictionary! 
And  was^afe  the  fact,  he  would  ask; 
*i|k>n  which  the  htm.  gentlemata  grounded 
fcli  charge  against  the  seudentsof  the  college 
♦fbeh^ofelf  haJfBnKlishtnert?  Really  he 
(Mr;  Pi)1iad  Heard  nothing  else  from  that 
quarter  us  the  grounds  of  stt  extraordinary 
-an  imputation.  The  whole  amount  of  the 
proof  which  this  letter  afforded  was,  thnt 
■a  stogie  boy  had  sold  something  of  his 
own,  and  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  an 
aberration  which  certainly  could  not  he 
wbeHy  defended,  but  which  was  not  of 
a  very  serious  nature.  But  the  court 
would  judge  of  the  candour  and  thekind- 
«eas  of  the  author  of  such  a  letter ;  he 
^Mr.  P.)  did  not  know  the  writer,  and 
was  not  desirous  of  knowing  him.  He 
Jtad  acted  wry  ungratefully  by  the  insti- 
<ution  which  had  rendered  him  sueh  es- 
sential service  hi  training  up  his  boy  to 
-good  habits  and  the  acquisition  of  a  very 
valuable  education,  by  this  pitiful  attempt 
to  asperse  it.  He  (Mr.  P.)  must  tbitik 
that  the  story  of  the  "  mountain  bringing 
forth  a  mouse  "  afforded  a  very  fair  ex- 
emplification of  the- puny  efforts  of  these 
-grumbling  gentleman;  for,  in  his  opinion, 
-the  hong  gentleman's  mouse  was  the  most 
ihalf  begotten  abortive  animal  he  had  ever 
heard  of;  and  he  -only  wished  that  the 
hon.  gentleman  would  take  his  mouse 
back  again  to  the  mountain,  and  hide  it 
there  for  every  for  really  it  was  not  worth 
the  attention  of  the  court. 

The  hon.  gentleman  had  stated  that  the 
•BMtiou  tor  a  previous  question  argoed 
on  the  part  of  the  court  of  directors 
*>fear  of  meeting  the  charges  aeainst  the 
college.  Now  he  (Mr.  P.)  humbly  enter- 
timed-  a  very  different  opinion ;  because 
he  thought  that  toe  previous  question  was 
.moved  upon  the  best  and  the  strongest 
grounds,  vir.  because  it  was  the  opinion  of 
the  mover  and  seconder  of  that  question 
ibat  there  was  not  the  least  occasion  for 
■bringing  this  motion  forward.  The  previous 
question  was  no  more  than  this :  "  shall 
*be  case,  or  shall  it  not,  go  to  inquiry  ?"■ 
He  (Mr.  P.)  hoped  and  trusted,  that  fh 
consequence  of  what  had  fallen  from  the 
defenders  of  the  establishment,  the  court 
would  he  of  opinion  that  this  was  not-  a 
fit  case  for  inquiry.  He  (Mr.  P.)  was 
very  sorry  that  the  hon.  gentleman  (Mr. 
Knmaird)  who  spoke  in  answer  to  the 
very  eloquent  speech  of  the  hon.  proprie- 
tor in  his  eye  (Mr.  R.  Grant)  was  not  m 
his  place ;  he  had  amused  the  couit  very 
much,  it  was  true,  with  the  contents  of 
Ahe  1  ttfe  conjuring  book  which  he  pulled 
oatof  his  pocket:  and  he  (Mr.  P.)  could 
liave  wished  him  to  communicate  a  little 
more  of  its  contents :  but  what  he  disap- 
proved of  hi  the  speech  of  that  hon.  gen- 


^temah  was  the  attempt  to  throw  into  ri- 
ftcuje  and  contempt  some  of  the  institu- 
tions of  the  college,  ^e  hon.  gentle- 
ihah  sliould  recollect  that  in  ridiculing  the 
name  of  a  thing,  the  substance  of  H  wa* 
brought  into  contempt,  tie  had  talked  of 
the  terms  principal  and  ^rofessor^  r4gfo~ 
trar of colleges ,  hatls,  and  so  forth,  ai 
so  many  charms  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
luding the  vulgar  and  upholding  the 
system  of  the  college,  without  any  regard 
Whatever  to  the  substantial  uses  of  suck 
an  institution.  The  ridicule  which  the 
hon.  gentleman  had  bestowed  upon  these 
seeming  trifles  was,  he  must  take  the  HT 
berty  to  say,  the  less  becoming  in  him^ 
who  had  himself  been  indebted  for  his 
education  and  the  perfection  of  his  emi- 
nent talents  to  an  institution  carried  on 
under  the  same  regime.  The  hon.  gen- 
tleman who  was  absent  had  expressed 
considerable  doubt  as  to  the  relevancy  of 
some  papers  which  the  hon.  and  learueft 
gentleman  (Mr.  R.  Grant)  had  produced 
in  the  course  of  his  speech.  Certainly 
he  (Mr.  P.)  must  agree  that  those  papers 
only  proved  the  sense  of  gratitude  felt  by 
some  of  the  students  who  had  gone  from 
the  college  toward  their  masters.  But 
considered  as  the  ebullitions  of  youthM 
gratitude  for  the  kindnesses  they  hadre- 
ceived  at  the  college,  they  must  be  deem- 
ed emanations  of  truly  ingenuous  and  ho* 
norable  minds  for  the  marked  and  signal 
benefits  which  they  had  received  from  this 
institution.  In  this  point  of  view,  un- 
doubtedly, these  papers  deserved  consir 
deration.  But  he  would  go  along  with 
the  hon.  gentleman  to  the  full  length 
of  his  argument,  that  the  production  of 
a  few  private  testimonials  of  this  kind 
did  not  decide  the  general  question.  Un- 
doubtedly he  admitted  that  the  particu- 
lar instances  of  extraordinary  talent  and. 
genius  which  some  individuals  evinced 
proved  nothing  upon  the  important  ques- 
tion of  the  state  of  the  general  education 
of  the  college.  Such  instances  as  these 
were  rare  and  extraordinary.  They  were 
like  comets,  which  seldom  appear,  and 
were  not  to  be  taken  as  specimens  of  the 
common  order  of  things.  There  was, 
however,  one  of  these  instances  men- 
tioned by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
(Mr.  Grant)  which  had  afforded  him  pe- 
culiar and  personal  gratification.  He- 
meant  that  of  Mr.  Stirling,  the  notice  of 
whose  extraordinary  proficiency  and  me- 
rit gave  him  infinite  satisfaction,  because 
he  was  a  protkgi  of  his  own.  He  had 
had  the  honour  of  sending  that  young* 
man  out  to  India,  and  he  felt  it  to 
be  an  honour,  because  he  was  aa 
honour  to  his  country :  and  he  hoped 
the  court  would  permit  him  to  read 
an  extract  from  a  letter  from  Mr.  Stirling 
written  to  a  young  friend  of  his,giv. 
ing   an  account  of  his  official  duties  in. 
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India,  and  shewing  how  he  was  practical 
ly  asstasntnliy  employed  in  the  service  *f 
tun  Company,  The  kctter  was  dated 
Ddhitneethof  June,  18l*V  Md  was  at 
follows. 

Emtr*c4ef a  Letter  from  Mr.  A.  SHrlfag, 
.  duted  Delhi,  June  1816. 
**  My  regular  occupation  is  confined  to 
*'  the  conduct  of  the  business  So  what  it 
"  netted  the  Foujdareeconrt  of  the  city,  at 
"  kendofwnichlamthe  Minister  of  Police 
"  {nimther  Foucbi  I  assure  yen  in  every 
•'  thing  that  regards  energy,  vigilance,  and 
"  extensive  information  of  all  that  is  going 
".on),  and  also  criminal  judge  of  the  vast 
"  *Ry  of  Delhi,  thus  comprehending  In 
41  myself  all  the  ante-judicial,  judicial  and 
"  feet-judicial  functions  of  criminal  judi* 
"  eatare,  or,  to  speak  more  simply,  those 
"  of  a  magistrate  and  a  judge  of  circuit* 
"  Happily  my  labours  in  this  department 
M<  ase  not  very  severe  and  toilsome,  as  an 
*'  excellent  police  has  been  long  esfablish- 
"  ed-at  this  place,  and  being  wisely  fram- 
•*  ed  with  a  view  to  preventing  the  com- 
"  mission  of  offences,  as  wefl  as*  to  the  ap- 
•*  nrrJiendiog  and  securing  the  punish* 
"  ment  of  offenders,  crimes  of  magni- 
"  tude  and  atrocity  are  little  known  here. 
"  As  a  striking  proof  of  this,  I  may  men- 
"  tin*  that  the  present  resident,  during 
"  awe  years  that -he  has  been  in  office,  has 
"  never  found  H  necessary  to  punish  any 
"  ene  with  death,  substituting  solitary 
"  enfmnement  for  life,  or  a  long  period  of 
"  years,  in  the  few  cases  where  other  tri- 
"  banal*  would  probably  have  pronounced 
*<  the  most  awful  sentence  of  the  law. 
"  Amidst  a  large  and  vicious  population, 
"  however,  the  occurrence  of  petty  offences, 
**  of  acts  of  violence  and  oppression,  of 
"  derelictions  from  positive  institutions, 
"  must  eier  be  frequent,  and  in  the  drud- 
"  gery  of  investigating,  punishing,  and 
"  restraining  these,  much  of  my  time  is 
•c  spent*  On  the  whole,  1  am  exceedingly 
"  gratified  with  my  office  and  the  exteu- 
"  sive  powers  entrusted  to  me.  1  have 
"  an  ample  field  before  me  for  the  exer- 
"  else  of  abilities,  the  display  of  know* 
"  ledge,  and  the  practice  of  many  of  the 
"  higher  virtues,  and  as  long  as  1  labour 
"  to  discharge*  my  duty  honestly,  ably, 
"  and  industriously,  I  may  enjoy  the  most 
"  exalted  gratification  of  which  my  mind 
"  is  susceptible,  the  consciousness  of  do* 
"  log  good  on  a  very  extensive  scale." 

When  the  court  were  informed  that  this 
young  man,  performing  these  important 
functions,  was  only  twenty-two  years  of 
age,  their  admiration  would  be  the  greater  $ 
and  they  would  be  pleased  to  see  such 
•ractical  effects  of  the  good  education  he 
na&Teceived.  It  would  also  be  satisfac- 
tory *for^e  proprietors  to  learn  from  this 
^ tier  the  prosperous  and  peaceful  state 
f  that  part  of  the  Company's  possessions 
4ndia.      To  every  feeling    mind   it 


must  he  gratifying  to  find  to  what  a  Mint 
of  extraordinary  excellence  this  cejfcge 
bad  brought  some  of  the  Company^  ser- 
vants.   The  instance  produced  was  a  sin- 
gular proof  of  the  merits  of  tbe  institn- 
tion,  but  its  general  effects  were  not  the) 
less  conspicuous :  and  he  bened  to  state 
from  the  last  Bengal  Gazette  the  resojtnf 
the  last  examination.  He  found  from  th^s 
report,  that  out  of  thirty-*^  students  whin 
had  offered  themselves  for  examination* 
no  less  than  twenty-fit*  had  been  repotted 
-qualified  for  the  public  service,  ffyres  it 
whom  had  been  in  the  coUege  only/jjtff 
monthe,  md  fifteen  got  out  of  it  in  aoetyr 
fourteen  or  fifteen  months.    He  should 
take  this  occasion  of  readiug  the  statt>  , 
ment  of  Lord  Moka  upon  this  subject, 
which  was  published  in  the  last  Calcatti 
Gatette:  and  he  felt  himself  justified  fy  . 
doing  this,  for  the  purpose  of  removing, 
the  impression  which  had  been  attempted 
to  be  made  to  the  prejudice  of  the  system 
of  education  afforded  at  Haileybufycot- ' 
lege,  ft  had  been  said  that  the  coliegena^  , 
produced  very  rare  instances  of  extraordi- 
nary genius;  now,  for  his  part,  he  had  not ; 
that  wonderful  reverence  for  extrtloroi-',  4 
nary  genius.    He  liked  good  plain  sen**  * 
and  application   to  business;  and  witfc* 
these  qualities  the  Company  would  be  e*v; 
tremely  well  served  in  almost  every  de- 
partment.    The  Company  only  wanted 
good  sense,  good  conduct,  a  sufficient '; 
knowledge  of  the  oriental  languages,  and 
a  steady  application  to  business.    Now 
what  did  Lord  Moira  say  upon  the  subject 
of  the  last  examination  ?   In  allusion  m» 
the  large  number  reported   qualified,  ha 
said  this :  *'  in  the  estimate  of  the  pr©r 
"  ductive  powers  of  the  year,  compared 
"  with  former  periods,  this  is  indeed 
"  a  favourable  circumstance ;  but  what  is 
"  more,  it  is  one  in  which  there  is  no  ' 
"  room  for  the  operattonof  chance.  There 
«'  can  be  but  one  cause  to  which  it  can  be 
"  attributed :  it  is  impossible  to  enter- 
."  tain  any  other  Supposition,  than,  that 
"  there  must  have  existed  amongst  the 
"students  a  more  general  disposition  to 
"  study,  with  a  view  to  avail  themselves 
"  of  the  benefits  of  the  institution,  than 
"has   ever  before   been  experienced?' 
"  Instead  of  feeling  disappointment  at 
"  not  finding  on  this  particular    occa- 
"  sion  any  extraordinary  geaius,whoaesne* 
"  cessful  pursuit  of  extensive  knowledge 
"  might  exalt  the  attainments  of  the  year 
"  into  a  rivalry  with  the  merit  of  those  , 
"  boasted  times,  we  should  rather  seize  .. 
"  the  opportunity  to  exult  in  the  rarity  otj 
"  failure,  and  to  remark  how  extraordi-    . 
"  nary  a  circumstance  it  is,  and  how  much 
"  to  the  credit  of  the  institution,  that  the  . 
"  unsuccessful  instances  have  beenso  few." . 
•«  Though,  however,  the  attainments  of 
"  this  year  are  not  of  a  peenllarly  brilliant , 
"  stamp,  I  have  nevertheless  been  assure^ 
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€i  that  th£  number  of  ttiose  whose  ,ac 
"  quirieinehts  are  above  mediocrity,  would 


mainly  contributed.    The  boo*  and  learn- 
ed gentleman  seamed  to  claim  a  stent  in 


M  cJjatle)ige  a  comparison  with  the  most  haying  lent  a  hand  iu  raising  an'  institu- 

44  fortunate  periods,  and  that  the  aggre-  tion  which  he  now  traduced  with  tbei*- 

'  jjate  of  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  veres t  infective/.  He  .first  told.  Hie 

'  whole1  of  the  gentlemen  now  reported,  that  he  had  had  the  honour  of  esta 


'«  qualified  exceeds,  io  a  very  considerable 
*<  degree,  what  would  be  found  theaggre- 
"  |ate  of  any  former  year.  This  in  truth 
•*  &  the  real  criterion  of  the  usefulness 
"and  extent  of  the  productive  powers  of 
«*  the  institution.  The  glory  of  a  single 
<r  individual  is  principally  for  himself, 
"and  furnishes  but  the  limited  contribu- 
"  tion  of  his  single,  though  superior  ap- 
plication to  the  public  service;  but 
"when,  as  in  the  present  instance, 
"  a  large  amount  of  acquirement  is  diflus  - 
*c.ed  amongst  the  whole,  a  very  wide  be- 
nefit is  tdpow  from  the  exertions  of  so 
*<:*many  well-initructed  individuals  " 

Now,  with  these  papers  in  his  pdsses- 
*£6h.  he  really  could  not  for  a  moment 
admit  the  correctness  of  the  statements  of 
the  hod.  gentlemen,  that  the  college  was 
not  going  on  as  well  as  it  should  do ;  be- 
cause he  thought?,  upon .  the  question  of 
evidence,  the  proof"  lay  all  the  ot^er  way. 
AH  that  the  hon.  gentlemen  had  been  able 
to  produce  was  brought  from  the  reports 
of  the  professors,  who  had  been  perhaps 
too  candid  in  their  statements  upon  the 
subject,  and  it  was  hard  to  make  them 
suffer  tor  their  candour.  But  they  had  to 
complain  that  the  hon.  gentlemen  had  not 
put  the  fair  and  real  construction  upon 
the  meaning  of  the  reports. 

the  hon.  and  learned  proprietor  (Mr. 
Jackson),  whom  he  had  listened  to  with 
the  profoundest  attention,  and  who  had 
delivered  certainly  a  very  eloquent  address 
to  thfe  court,  had  divided  his  speech  nearly 
into  two  parts:,  one  was  to  eulogize  Lord 
Wellesley  add  his    administration,   and 


C0l$rt 

establish  • 
iug  the  college,  and.  then  he  seemed  to 
bend  his  whole  aim  to  its  destruction.  He 
had  told  the  court  tbat.be  not  only  sup- 
ported the  institution  by  his  resolutions  of1 
1805,  but  that  be  absolutely  considered 
himself  to  be  the  founder  of  it. 
Mr.  JacksQn  said  "  not,  no.** 
Mr.  Pattison.— He  told  the  court  that 
he  felt  disappointed,  at  not  having  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  being  considered  the  father 
of  the  institution,  and  at  not  having  been 
invited  to  be  present  at  the  laying  the  first 
stone;  for  it  appeared,  according  to  his 
own  account,  %that  it  was  his  favourite 
child,  and  that  through  the  whole  progress 
of  the  child's  education  lie  had  shewn  the 
character  of  an  indulgent  and  tender  pa- 
rent.   He  had  patted  it  on  the  bead,  and 
gave  it  sugar,  and,  in  short,  there  never 
was  a  more  indulgent  parent  than  the  hon* 
gentlemen  was  to  this  bis  favourite  pro- 
Ugi*    And  his  indulgence  did  not  last  for 
a  very  short  time,  for  his  kindness  con- 
tinued until  the  child   almost  reached 
mauhood  before  be  evinced  the  slightest 
severity  towards  it.    From  its  first  infan- 
cy until  \t  had  reached  ten  or  eleven-years 
of  age  he  never  found  the  least  fault  with 
it :  and  until  this  moment,  no  body  hne> 
gined  that  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
had  the  slightest  objection  to  urge-against 
his  favourite.    And  he  (Mr.  P.)  appeal* 
ed  to  the  court,  whether,  aceoeding  to  the 
hon.  gentleman's  own  account  of  himself) 
this,  college  must  not  be  considered  from 
1805  to  1816  as  an  object  of  his  parental 
protection. 
But  the  hon.  gentleman  had  endeavour* 


more  particularly  the  institution  of  that  ed  to  prove  that  this  institution  was  meant 
nobleman's  college.  He  had  expatiated  *rt  u»  a  «"k™»  ««rf  ««♦  »  ^n— «.  q— i- 
nppn  the  dignified  submission  of  Lord 
Wellesley  to  the  suppression  of  that  col- 
lege; and  icertainly  he  (tir.  P.)  did  ex- 
pect that  the  hon.  gentleman  would  have 
proved  that  that  college  Was  in  every  re- 
spect a  desirable  institution,  put  the 
hon/ljentlematfs  speech  seemed  to  prove 
that  it  wis  quite  the  reverse ;  for  after  a 
terytong  speech,  the  whole  of  what  he  said 
amounted  t6  very  little  more  or  less  than 
this,  that  what  he  had  so  highly  praised 
was  nothing  but  i  splendid  theory,  and 
that  it  was  impossible,  from  j  the  defects 
wfeilrfi  he  had  pointed  out,  the  plan 
eetOd'have  ever  answered  the  purpose  de- 
signed. Certainly  the  hoi),  gentleman  (tfd* 
net  use  these  very  words;  but  that  was 
pretty  much  the  purport  of  what  he  said. 
The  second  part  of  the  hon.  gentleman's 
speech  was  still  more  extraordinary,  be- 
cause the  whole  aim  and  object  of  it  was 
to  put  down  an  institution  to  the  erection 
of  which  he  acknowledged  Aimsetf  to  have 
^~*~*.v  r~__ VA  4ii 


to  be  a  school  and  npt  a  college.  Surety 
tbe  hou.  geutleman  would  recollect  that 
in  the  very  advertisement  published  is 
1806  for  building  the  college,  00  nonta*, 
a  full  statement  was  given  for  the,  infor* 
ma^ion  of  architects  who  might  be  disw 
posed  to  contract,  of  the  nature  of  the 
plan  which  the  Company  intended  to  carry 
into  effect.  That  advertisement  Was  be- 
fore'the  court  of  proprietors,  and  the  hon* 
gentleman  could  not  plead ,  ignorance  of 
the  plan  intended*  The  hon.  gentleman* 
as  a  proprietor,  was  a  party  to  the  propo^. 
sitSon  for  giving  salaries—  to  whom?— « 
not  to  masters— bm  to  a  principal  and 
professors.*— To  persons  whose  duties 
were  clearly  marked  out,  and  whose  lite- 
rary functions  were  distinctly  defined. 
If  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  bad  in- 
tended a  school,  surely  he  would  hare  ex- 
erted  those  admirable  powers  of  eloquence 
he  possesses  in  explainingtbe  object  he  had 
in  view.  When  a  college  was  proposed, 
rf  that  was  not  his  object,  he  would  have 
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and  charge  of  all  this  error  was  founded 
upon  three  notorious  rebellions  and  two 
or  three  minor  disturbances.  Now  it 
was  most  extraordinary  that  these  advo- 
cates for  reforming  the  college,  who  were 
perfectly  acquainted  with  all  these  trans- > 


turned  round  and  said  *'  why  do  you  talk 
aJ>out  a  college  ?  We  meant  an  establish- 
ment"—tor  this  was  the  word  which  the 
lion,  gentleman  had  fixed  upon  in  1605 
—-not  srfiool  but  establishment.  Now,  it 
appeared  Jo  him  (Mr.  P.)  that  the  word 


establishment  was  capable  of  converting  •    actions,  did  not  feel  a  little  curiosity  to 


either  one  way  cr  the  other — to  a  school 
or  to  a  college.  But  the  hon.  gentleman 
said  that  he  originally  meant  it  to  be  a 
school ;  whether  he  meant  that  or  not  was 
now  very  little  to  the  purpose — (Hear  J 
hear!) — the  original  idea  was  that  it 
should  be  a  seminary  ;  but  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman stated  very  clearly  that  the  idea' 
was  changed.  Let  it  be  so;  but  if  it  was 
changed,  it  was  changed  confessedly  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  hon.  gentleman. 
The  hon.  gentleman  had  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  considering  the  propriety  of  the 
Change  at  the  time  it  was  proposed  and  if 
fie  did  nQt  approve  it  he  should  have  come 
forward  in  the  manly  style  which  be  did 
on  all  occasions,  and  have  said  "  what  are 
you  about  ?  I  want  a  good  sturdy  school ; 
i  want  a  master  with  a  rod  in  his  hand 
who  shall  whip  these  boys  of  eighteen." 
$ow  if  the  hon.  gentleman  had  interposed 
in  that  way,  the  court  wpuldhave  under* 
stood  his  object  when  so  stated,  '  and 
probably  the  court  would  have  given  way 
to  his  opinions ;  but  thefact  was,  that  the 
hon.  gentleman  did  not  interpose,  and 
file  thing  went  ou. '  Therefore  he  (Mr. 
T.)  must  contend  that"  the  hon.  gentle- 
man was  a  sharer  with  the  directors  in 
the  original  sin  of  the  institution,  and 
he  could  not  now  shift  it  from  his  own 
shoulders,  but  must  have  his' share  of  the 
l)!aiue :  aud  here  he  must  call  to  the  re- 
collection of  the  court  a  story  in  the  Am- 
man Nights  Entertainments,  of  a  comical 
fellow  called  the  Barber  of  Bagdad,  who 
seeing  twelre  men  embarking  in  a  boat  on 
the  Tigris,  and  fancying  they  were  going 
upon  a  |  any  of  pleasure,  entered  the 
Tioat  uitli  than,  hut  found  to  his  sur- 
prize, on  their  lauding,  that  in  fact  they 
were  going  to  be  hanged,  and  the  couse- 
ouence  was  thai  he  very  narrowly  escaped 
neiug  hanged  with  them*  Now  if  the 
coin l  of  directors  were  to  be  hanged  or 
otherwise  punished  for  the  sin  of  erect- 
ing i lie  college,  it  was  to  be  hoped  the 
hon.  gentleman  would  be  one  of  their 
party  ; —  (J  fo*$h  ! .:— for  if  there  was  any 
Mai  no  due,  he  should  have  his  share, 
i'he  hon.  gentleman  bad  said  it  was  never 
late  to  retract  an  error.  That  was  a 
'sentiment  hi  which  he  (Mir*  P.)  perfectly 
Concurred,  but  the  retraction  of  error 
should  be  accompanied  with  a  confession 
of 'error;  and  if  the  hon,  gentleman  hail 
(ferret^  he  ought  nut  to  he  allowed  to  say 
u  yoii  alone  have  erred' '—but  he  ought 
jo  aay  that,  as  we  have  got  into  the  sprape, 
iogcther,  let  us  get  out  together — allons, 
tnes  en/aiu  ;—uot,  dfaz,  mes  enfans  I — 
Bui  he  Mr,  PJ  understood  that  the  ground 


know  the  extent  of  them  sooner*  If1 
they  were  of  such  important  consequence' 
as  had  been  represented,  it  was  very  sin-' 
gular  that  they  did  not  arrest  the  atten- 
tion of  the  proprietors  before.  If  the* 
hon.  gentleman  really  thought  these  mat* 
ters  worthy  of  consideration,  it  was  their 
duty  to  have  come  down  on  the  instant  and' 
call  for  an  inquiry,  and  insist  upon  a  re- 
dress of  those  supposed  grievances.  ,  But* 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  acted  on 
this  occasion  like  a  physician,  who  should 
meet  his  patient  in  a  perfect  state  of  con-' 
valesoeuce  and  a  good  state  of  health,  and 
say,  "  What  business  have  you  here? 
you  were  sick  six  months  ago :  go  home* 
again  ;  I  must  take  care  of  you.  You 
must  be  doctored."  This  was  the  way 
the  hon.  gentleman  would  use  the  college. 
"  Fifteen  months  ago  you  were  in  a  state, 
of  turbulence  and  disorder :  but  now  thus, 
your  pulse  is  regular,  and  that  you  ate 
quite  convalescent,  I  must  doctor  you, . 
and  send  you  back  to  the  regimen  of  in* 
quiry."  If  a  patient  we're  to  be  so  healed 
by  his  doctor,  he  would  surely  deserve  .to- 
be  sent  to  the  incurable  ward  of  his  own 
hospital.  But  this  was  the  way  that, 
the  hon.  gentleman  came  upon  the  court 
of  directors.— He  wanted  to  remedy  evils, 
which  had  been  long  since  cured :  for  that 
was  obviously  the  intention  and  sense, 
of  the  present  opposition.  "  It  signifies 
nothing,"  said  the  honourable  gentle- 
man, "  that  the  college  has  been  fifteen 
mouths  in  a  state  of  perfect  health* 
and  sound  wind  and  limb ;  I  must  have 
it  bled  and  blistered,  and  put  under  the 
regimen  of  water  gruel."  Now  this  was 
the  error  iuto  which  these  sage  doctots 
had  fallen.  They  would  prescribe  for  the 
patient  when  he  was  cured,  and  reduce 
him  again  to  the  sick  bed,  in  order  to 
Shew  the  depth  of  their  science.  RealJy 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  when  he 
admitted  that  it  was  not  too  late  to  re- 
tract error,  ought,  at  the  same  time,  to 
have  the  candour  to  confess  and  apologize 
for  his  own  mistakes.  In  all  events  be. 
ought  to  establish,  by  clear  and  indisput*-* 
ble  evidence,  that  the  institutioa  was 
really  in  the  state  he  represented  it  to  be, 
before  he  called  upon  the  court  to  submit 
it  to  the  dangerous  experiment  of  in- 
quiry. 

The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  had 
charged  the  court  of  directors  with  having 
surrendered  a  part  of  their  power  ana 
prerogative.  He  charged  tbetn  with  k*v~ 
ing  surrendered  the  power  of  dismissing 
the  professors.  This  was  a  more  pslnetfe. 
mistake  of  the  learned  gentleman.    The, 
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feet  was,  that  the  directors  had  not  parted     any  more  than  there  was  In  thirty-eighi 
__.^i_^_^         _.     nr.t         ,  _._.     „  .,        other  young  men ;.  for  in  truth  these -five7 

individuals  were  selected  for  punishment 
as  being  the  most  disorderly  and  the  most 
troublesome  young  men  in  the  college. 
On  that  occasion  the  hon.  director  (whd 
was  now  no  more)   had  prevailed  upon 
other  directors  to   plead  for  him;   aud| 
the  directors  entering  into  his  feelings 
as  a  father,  and  feeling  for  the  situation5 
of  the  son,  against  whom  there  was  nd 
positive  proof  of  guilt,  they  yielded  to  the 
peculiar  hardship  of  the  case,  upon  the 
son  making  an  affidavit  of  his  innocence. 
The  real  history  of  the  other  thirty-eight 
students,  out  of  whom  these  five  were 
chosen  to  atone  for  their  faults,  was,  that 
on  that. occasion  there  was  such  a  deter- 
mined spirit  of  resistance  m  the  college, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  get  at  the  truth  ; 
and  under  those  circumstances  the  sta- 
tute that  had  been  so  much  objected  to' 
was  framed.    That  became  a  statute  or* 
absolute  necessity,  for  the  college  could 
not  be  maintained  if  the  body  of  the  stu- 
dents could  agree  to  assemble  tumultuous-' 
ly,  and  improperly  enter  into  -a  league  of 
Secrecy.    In  consequence  of  the  difficulty 
of  detecting  the  offenders  and   bringing 
them  to  punishment,  it  was  found  abso-J 
lutely  necessary  to,  resort  to  the  principle 
of   decimation,  however    cruel  it  was, 
both  in  principle  and  practice ;  but  it  was 
a  measure  that  the  directors  were  driver* 
to,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  case.   The  hon.  gentleman  had  stated 
that  amongst  other    things   which   the 
court  of  directors  had  surrendered,  wad 
the  power  of  pardoning  offenders  in  thd 
college ;  a  power  of  mercy  which  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  had  rather  poeti- 
cally stated  went  hand  in  hand  with  the 
power  of  administering  justice  as  sove- 
reigns.   But  how  did  the  hon.  and  learn- 
ed gentleman's  observations  apply  to'  the* 
present  case  ?  The  young  men  of  the  col- 
lege were  not  subjects  of  the  directors— 
they  were  not  in  their  service — they  were' 
sent  there  in  a  state  of  probation ;  and 
until  they  had  performed  their  two  years* 
of  initiation  and  probation,  they  were 
not  under  the  contronl  of  the  court  of 
directors:  consequently,  if  they  were  riot 
in  tbe  service  of  the  Company,  mercy 
considered  as  the  attribute  of  sovereignty, 
did  not  at  all  apply  to  the  relative  situa- 
tion of  the  parties.    The  relation  of  sub-1 
ject  and  sovereign  did  not  exist  in  this 
case,  and  therefore  the  observation  of  the* 
hon.  gentleman  did  not  apply;  and  he* 
(Mr.  P.)  must  say,  that  the  directors  had 
very  properly  given  np  the  power  of  par- 
doning, for  to  him  it  was  rather  matter 
of  rejoicing  than  regret.    The  professors- 
were  the  best  judges  oi  the  demands  of  . 
justice ;  and  the  power  of  administering1 
justice  could  not.be  more  prnd en tlr  placed 
tfmn  *here  K  w-.^&gtfcl*"  om.tf 


-with  that  power.  The  real  state  of  the 
case  was,  that  the  directors  had  the 
power  of  dismissing  every  professor  upon 
good'and  substantial  grounds,  except  the 
principal^  or  head  of  the  college.  .  With 
respect  to  this  last  person  the  legislature 
had  thought  proper  to  prevent  the  direc- 
tors having  any  controul  over  him  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  the  board  of  com- 
missioners, but  the  directors  had  not 
parted  with  the  power.  It  had  been  ta- 
ken  from' them.  The  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  had  said  that  the  directors  had 
said  that  the  directors  had  parted  with 
the  power  of  dismissing  the  professors 
generally;  in  that 'he  was  mistaken,  for 
that  power  was  still  left  to  them. 

Mr.  Wtedon  said,  that  no  professor 
could  be  dismissed  without  the  sanction 
of  the  board  of  controul. 

Mr.  Pttttison.  The  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  had  said,  that  by  surrendering 
this  power  the  directors  had  exposed 
themselves  to  Insult  from  the  professors, 
in  the  publication  of  pamphlets.  He 
(Mr.  P.)  could  only  say,  that  though  the 
only  gentleman  who  had  written  a  pamph- 
let bad  thought  proper  to  publish  his  sen- 
timents to  the  world,  the  court  might  be 
-assured  that  the  directors  would  not  imi- 
tate the  example  by  publishing  their  sen- 
timents. But  of  this  he  was  confident, 
that  the  directors  would  receive  that 
-meed  of  approbation  which  they  claimed 
from  the  public  for  that  voluntary  sacri- 
fice which  they  had  made  of  their  patro- 
nage for  the  purpose  of  benefiting  this  in- 
stitution. It  was  true  that  the  learqed 
■gentleman  who  wrote  the  pamphlet  in 
question  had  brought  forward  one  very 
strong  fact.  This,  however,  was  a  very  de- 
licate subject,  and  he  (Mr.  P.)  should  get 
out  of  it  as  fast  as  he  could.  But  he  must 
say  that  the  bringing  forward!  at  this 
tine  of  that  circumstance  which  happen- 
ednve years  ago— the  restoration  of  the 
Ave  young  men  expelled — was  a  rery  un- 
gracious proceeding  on  the  part  of  the 
learned  professor.  The  real  history  of 
that  transaction  was  perhaps  very  well 
known  by  every  body.  That  live  young 
Men  were  restored  after  having  been  ex- 
pelled from  the  college,  was  very  true  ^ 
and  it  was  equally  true  that  one  of  them 
was  the  son  of  a  director.  But  those 
who  ajj proved  of  that  measure  were3 
governed  by  their  own  motives  and 
feelings,  Ke  (Mr-  P.)  should  not  claim 
more  merit  in  the  part  he  took  in 
rt,  \\vAt\  any  other  gentlemen  ;  but  he 
Would  apeak  for  those  who  did  approve 
-^action  itT  and  say  that  they  were 
1  by  feeling*  for  a  father  in  great 
'dount  of  thu  situation  of 
Aed  to  tli at,  they  further 
■ad  ground,  Timt  there 
f  guilt  in  his  son, 
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the  power  of  the  directors  to  ihew  parti* 
ality ;  who  by  the  way,  if  they  did  com- 
mit a  fault»  either  in  this  or  in  aoy  other 
instance,  were  sure  to  hear  of  it  from 
some  quarter  or  another.  The  hdn.  and 
learned  gentleman  had  said,  amongst  other 
singular  assertions,  that  the  professors 
were  endowed  with  such  a  power  that 
they  might  expel  a  boy  for  not  attending 
chapel ;  and  he  contended  that  such  ex- 
treme powers  ought  not  to  have  been 
granted  to  those  gentlemen.  Now,  in  this 
fte  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  was  great- 
ly mistaken,  because,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
professors  had  no  power  of  expulsion, 
except  for  defined  offences,  or  in  extra- 
ordinary cases  of  gross  insubordination. 
This  was  one  of  the  many  misrepresenta-? 
tions  which  had  been  thrown  out  on  this 
occasion.  The  hon.  gentleman,  and  the 
other  gentleman  who  supported'  him  in 
his  motion,  had  stated  that  there  was  no- 
thing so  easy  as  the  duty  of  these  profes- 
sors. Now  he,  (Mr.  P.)  must  say,  that 
he  should  be  very  sorry  to  undertake  such 
a  duty,  easy  as  it  was  stated  to  be.  Ant 
what  was  the  real  fact  ?  Why,  the  fact 
was,  that  these  learned  professors  deli- 
vered lectures  to  the  young  men  at-  often 
as  their  minds  were  capable  of  receiving 
them  and  benefiting  by  them,  and  it  mast 
be  admitted  that  if  young  men's  minds, 
were  oven-borthened  with  more  lectures 
than  they  were  capable  of  digesting,  the 
effect  would  be  injurious  instead  of  being 
henefidal.  But,  in  fact,  the  line  of  instruc* 
ttuti  pursued  at  the  college  did  not  go  to 
eirtierof  the  hon.  gentleman's  extremes. 
Qseof  his  extremes  was  weighing  bales 
ef  tot  ten  and  measuring  ef  mustin;  and 
the  other  was  that  the  young  men  were  io 
ft*  nil  4JroUu*es  and  Pufftndotft.  These 
extremes  had  no  sort  of  relation  whatever 
foithe.  resolutions  brought  forward  by  the 
liofu^and  learned,  gentleman  himself  in  the 
year  1804:  The  Company,  in  establish* 
ing  the  college,  looked  no  farther  than  to 
qualify  their  servants  for  the  appointments 
^o  which  diey  were  likely  to  be  promoted, 
and  give  themisuch  an  education  as  was 
salted  to  their  respective  capacities.  In 
sendiog  out  writers  to  India,  the  princin 
pair  object  of  the  Company,  in  theiustitn* 
turn  of  this  college,  was,  to  perfect  them 
,88  much  as  possible  in  classical  and  liberal 
learning,  and  to  endue  their  minds  with 
a  toNrledge  of  the  laws  and  constitution 
of  tfcefer  own  country.  Now,  what  were 
these  young  men  taught  ?  Why,  they  were 
taught  the  classics,  the  elements  of  ma- 
thematics: they  were  taught  political 
economy,  civil  law  and  British  law,  his- 
tory* a  Uttle  of  mechanics  and  of  natu« 
catehHosephy,  and  were  grounded  in  the 
principles  of  oriental  learning.  In  hia 
(Mr*  P,'s)  opinion  the  whole  object  of 
thfthoo.  gentleman's  original  motion  was 
felly  answered  by  the  attainments  of  these 


young  men;  for  in  looking  at  the  testimo* 
nials  produced  at  the  last  examination* 
namely  in  May  1815,  he  found  that  these? 
young  men,  almost  without  exception, 
wcrccxamined  fn  these  various  branches 
of  learning.  In  the  classics  they  were 
examined  in  Horace,  Livy,  Plutarch  and 
Sallust.  They  were  examined  in  finding 
British  law,  civil  law,  political  economy, 
British  history,  and  in  the  Persian  and 
Hindoostanee  languages.  These  exami- 
nations, it  was  true,  were  carried  on  by 
the  professors  themselves ;  and  here  he 
must  admit,  that  although,  he  considered 
the  propositions  now  before  the  court  ob- 
jectionable in  general,  yet  there  were 
many  points  suggested,  from  which  some 
good  might  arise :  for  instance^  as  far  ai 
his  influence  and  vote  would  go,  he  should 
be  very  glad  to  see  learned  men,  strangers 
to  the  college,  undertake  tc*  be  present  at 
these  examinations ;  for  whatever  auga*; 
be  the  practice  of  other  institutions,  he 
thought  that  the  attendance  of  such  gen> 
tlemen  would  give  a  solemnity  to  the  exa* 
initiations  highly  beneficial ;  and  be  firm- 
ly believed  that  they  would  do  credit  to, 
the  students,  and  he  highly  honorable  to 
the  professors.  This  he  knew  to  be  the 
practice  at  some  public  schools,  .  He  knew 
it  to  be  so  at  the  Charter  House,;  and  al- 
though he  did  not  flatter  himself  with 
being  qualified  for  a  public  examiner,  yet 
he  knew  that  tberawere  many  gentlemen 
of  learning  and  of  considerable  attain* 
meats  who  would  be  happy  to  attend  est 
such  occasions.;  and  if  an  anangemene 
ef  that  sort  could  fce  made,  it  would  on 
highly  desirable^^^fedT  {  hear  0 

There  was  -another  point  brought  ferw 
ward  on  the  other  side  of  the  court*  ie\ 
which  ho  was  ready  to  coincide  with  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentlemen,  namely,  the 
injustice  of  that  principle  of  decreets** 
that  the  youth  who  was  expelled  trom  the 
college  should  never  be  employed  in  any 
departmentof  the  Conspan/ssenrke,  how» 
ever  promising  ma  genius,  or  however^ 
praiseworthy  his  merits  ntfga*  bein  other* 
respects.  This  was  a  matter  which  certatu^ 
ly  waaa  proper  subject  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  directors;  and  if  the  hon,  ami 
learned  gentleman's  motion  had  been 
grounded  solely  upon  a  proposition  of 
that  kind,,  so  far  from  opposing  he  shoals) 
have  supported  it ;  tor  he  {Mr.  P.)  must 
consider  this  as  bordering  upon  tyranny  g 
and  even  Mr*  Professor  Malthas  b^mseuf 
suted  that  it  was  productive  of  evil,  be* 
cause  it  prevented  expulsion  by  the  cms** 
and  inhuman  consciences  whfch.6dlowN 
ed  a  sentence  of  that  sorter Aear  J  hear  ^ 
hearn 

Ttie  proposition  of  the  hon,  andleasned : 
gentleman  consisted  of  five  parts,  He  hart 
divided  his  discourse  into  five  proposW 
tions.  The  first  was  whether  the  ceileaw 
had  answered  the  purpose  \  the  second 
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mi,  whether  itwas  new  necessary?  and 
{be  third  whether  a  school  waft  net  pre- 
ferable to  an, university  i  now  he  waft  veqr 
muc#  inclined  to  think  that  the  question 
of  a  school  was  net  intended  to  be  pres- 
sed by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
{Mr.  Jackson  uorided  assent),  for  io  his 
second  speech,  he  told  the  court  that  he 
did  not  mean  to  argue  that  point,  but 
father  aimed  at  the  question  of  general 
education,  which  was  the  object  of  uis 
fourth '  proposition,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  every  man  should  educate  his  son  in 
bis  own  way.  But  he  (Mr.  P.)  would  put 
U  to  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman's 
candour,  whether  it  was  in  any  degree  pro- 

£v  to  bring  forward  such  a  resolution  so 
ng  as  this  college  existed,  for  it  was  ei- 
ther good,  or  it  was  good  for  nothing.  If 
it, was  good,  it  was  proper  that  the  ser- 
vants of  the  Company  should  be  educated 
there— if  it  was  good  for  nothing,  it  should 
be. abolished.  He  gave  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  the  option  j  but  it  ap- 
peared, te  him  that  the  parents  ought  to 
take  their  sons  to  this  college,  so  long  as 
tt  was  a  proper  institution:  and  that  it 
was  a  proper  one,  he  was  bound  to  be* 
Here  from  all  the  accounts  he  had  heard 
•f  it  from  every  man  who  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  judging  of  its  merits.  The  boat 
gentleman's  proposition*  that  it  would  be 
conducive  to  economy,  in  the  expenditure 
of  the  Company,  if  the  military  seminary 
was  removed  from  Addiscombe  to  Hailey* 
hury,  was  a  proposition  to  which,  on  the 
.  nnestionof  economy,  he  must  agree  with 
ftjas  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,,  an  a 
truism,  in  as  much  as  that  one  institution 
watt  testa  expensive  than  two :  for  by  that 
arrangement,  certainly,,  the  Company 
weuid  have  only  one  instead  of  two  to 
support.  But  he  would  ask  the  hon,  and 
learned  gentleman,  with  what  degree  of 
ennsssteney  could  he  be  the  advocate  fon 
upholding  the  necessity  of  an  appropriate 
nulitary  education  lor  the  servants  of  the 
Company,  and,  at  the  same  time,  for  de-> 
nying  an  appropriate  civil  education?  If 
It  was  proper  that  the  military  servants  of 
the  Company  should  receive  an  adequate 
^education,  surely  it  was  equally  proper 
that  those  who  had  the  highest  functions 
to  perform  in  eivH  life  ought  to  receive  an, 
appropriate  education :  for  this  was  the 
dilemma  in  which  .the  hon.  gentleman • 
was  placed  by  his  own  motion.  If  the 
hon*.  gentleman  succeeded  ultimately  in- 
his  object  of  carrying  the  students  at  Ad- 
dfsoombe  to  Haileybury,  he  would  in  fact 
be  acfmg  directly  contrary  to  his  own  de» 
daratrou  of  180*,  by  which  he  urged  the. 
necessity  of  an  institution  in  this  country, 
wr  the  education  of  the  Company's  civil 
staaanti.  ,  if  the.  hon.  gentleman  was 
succesaun*  an  the  extent  oL.hU  fifth  and 
last  proposition,  he  wouH  be  entitled 


to  use  for  nia  motto  this  old  Latin  oao- 
tation'-r. 

Divuti,  *d\fieat9  mutat  quadrat  a  rottmdi*  : 
which  for  the.  benefit  of  country  gtntU- 
wen  be  should  translate  thus:  DirUit, 
he  pulls  down  one  college  $  rrfj/feaf*  he 
^ builds  up  another ;  mutaty  he  changes  • 
jttadratu,  square  civil  caps ;  rotunctu, 
Sot  round  military  ones. 

What  he*  (Mr.  P.)  complained  of  was, 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  in 
promising  to  bring  forward  facts  to  ground 
his  motion,  had  been  totally  defective  in 
the  performance  of  his:  promise.  If*  how- 
ever, it  was  the  intent  ion  of  the  hon.  gent 
tleman  to  being  forward  these  facts  at  the, 
tail  of  the  debate,  he  would  beacting  con- 
trary to  all  usage ;  if  he  should  attempt 
to  bring  forward  auy  new  facts,  those  who 
were  charged  with  them  would  have  a 
a  right  to  answer  him ;  but  he  presumed 
that  all  the  hon.  gentleman's  articles  of 
impeachment  were  already  before  the 
court,  and  that  there  were  none  behind 
Io  bring  forward.  He  (Mr.  P.)  rement* 
bered4u  the  famous  prosecution,  or  more 
properly  persecution,  of  Mr.  Hastings, 
an  attempt  was  made  in  the  course  of  the 
trial  to  bring  forward  fresh  articles  of  im- 
peachment ;  but .  that  proposition  :  waa 
most  properly  scouted.  .  Now,  he  arurtt 
persuade  himself  that  the  hon;  and  tearai 
ed  gentleman's  bill  of  wdsetment  was 
founded  upon  what  he  had  already  brought 
forward*  Bur.  if , the  hon.  gentleman's 
motion  should  be  carried,  which  he  ain^ 
ecreiy  hoped  it  would  not,  he  hoped  the 
boa.  gentleman  would  at  least  use  his 
success,  with  some  degree  of  indulgence; 
Her.  remembered  a  story  of  the  great 
prince  de.  Cendd,  who  in  making  a  tea* 
through  France  arrived  at  some  city,  tha 
nanW>  of  which  he  had  forgotten,:  whan 
the  mayor  and  burgesses  eame  cut  ant 
anologi&ed  that  they  dhi  not  oner  him  a  so- 
lute of  artillery ;  *<aat,M  said  the  mayor/ 
"  please  your  royal  highness,  wehova 
twenty-four  reasuns  for  it,  and  the  first  ^ 
we  have  none.*'  "  Oh  !''  said  thepriuce* 
"  if  that  be  the  case,  I  excuse  yoar'eaw 
merating  the  other  twenty*three."  Ha 
hoped  the  hmu  gentleman .  would  treat 
the  court  of  directors  with  the  same  in- 
dulgence, in  ihc  emit  of  their  reporting 
that  the  rollt^e  should  be  upheld,  and 
would  excuse  thein  from  the  consideration 
of  his  other  four  propositions,  wliiob 
would  be  in  a  truth  d infused  of  by  their 
decision  on  tbc  fimt, 

if  the  lion.  gentleman  had  been  con- 
tent to  faring  lor  ward  that  narrow  and 
simple  preposition,  although  he  (Mr,  P.) 
might  have  opposed  it  on  the  ground  of 
its  being  niuietcssaryj  it  would  have  been 
in  Other  respects  much  Jess  objectionable* 
but  the  reference,  in  the  mode  mjrtitedti 
the  hon.  gentleman'*  motion  ai  it  moo 
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he  twitted  the  court  would  decide  by  a 
large  majority,  was  not  of  a  nature  to*  be 
.entertained ;  and  would  consequently  vote, 
as;he should,  for  theprevious  question. 

Mr.  ftoxatiqnet  said,  it  was  with  consi- 
derable reluctance  he  offered  himself  to 
^he  notice  of  the  court,  unwilling  as  he 
was  to  prolong  a  debate  which,  in  his  ap^ 
prehension,  had  already  gone  to  an  un- 
necessary extent:  but  he  thought,  that 
considering  the  cireumst  tnces  which  had 
grown  out  of  this  case,  various  and  Im- 
portant as  they  were,  it  would  be  impro- 
per for  him,  upth  the  sentiments  which 
fee  entertained,  to  give  an  entirely  silent 
▼We  upon  the  subject.  No  man,  how- 
ever,  could  feel  more  sensibly  than  he  did, 
hit  want  of  *  powers  to  treat  the  matter 
•in  such  a  manner  as  he  felt  the  import- 
ance of  it  required.  If  he  were  to  at- 
tempt to  express  his  sentiments  in  the 
way  he  could  wish,  he  should  only  feel 
his  own  incompetency  to  such  a  task,  more 
particularly  after  so  much  eloquence  had 
been  employed,  and  after  so  much  ability 
had  been  evinced  by  the  hon.  gentlemen 
who  preceded  him  in  the  discussion. 
Notwithstanding  those  discouragements, 
lie  should  venture  with  some  diffi- 
dence, to  offer  such  an  opinion  as 
occurred  to  his  mind.  He  had  very 
little  hesitation  in  saying,  that  after 
having  paid  all  the  attention  in-  his  power 
to  every  thing  that  had  passed  upon  this 
subject,  be  did  not  conscientiously  think 
that  a  ease  had  been  made  out ,  which  would 
justify  him  in  giving  his  concurrence  to 
the  motion  before  the  court.  If  he  con- 
sidered this  merely  as  a  question  of  in- 
quiry, he  was  sore  there  was  no  man 
wiio  would  be  more  ready  to  give  his  ac- 
quiescence to  the  proposition  which  bad 
bam  made:  but  realty,  he  considered  it 
90  a  question  of  condemnation,  though 
be  was  perfectly  Teady  to  admit  that  the 
hon.  gtmfeman,  who  brought  forward  the 
motion,  did  not'understand  it  in  the  same 
wtty  in  which  be  did.  He  did  not  wish 
tovcawva*s  much  at  length  these  opinions, 
but>  when  *  question  of  this  sort  was* 
brought  before  the  court,  the  court  were 
bound  to  took  at  it,  iu  the  way  hi  which  it 
struck  them :  and  as  he  considered  ft  as 
nothing-  more  nor  less  than  a  complete 
condemnation  of  the  college,  and  as  a 
beginning  to  destroy  it,  it  was  impossible, 
in  ttais  view  of  the  business,  that  he  could 
entertain  it  for  a  moment.  There  were 
a  few  facts  which,  in  his  humble  appre- 
hen*ion,w*re  perfectly  clear :  the  first  was, 
that  thoKast-lndia  Company  had  laid  out  a 
vesy  considerable  sum  of  money,  no  less, 
norta***  than  £100,000,  upon  the  esta- 
Wkhmtnt  at  Haileybury.  It  was  also 
**rfectry*lear;  tbat  they  had  got  together 
a  great  number  of*  able  and  scientific  per- 
sons, tq  sustain  the  duties  of  professors: 


This  fact  had  not  been  disputed  on  any 
side  of-  the  cottri ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
seemed  to  be  admitted  that  it  was  impos* 
sible  to  have  men,  in  point  of  education- 
arid  ability,  better  qualified  for  the  duties, 
which  they  had  to  perform.     And  under 
their  auspices,  he  would  venture  to  say, 
that  great  progress  had  been  made  in  the 
liberal  sciences,  which  they    professed; 
beside  which,  considerable  advances  had 
tafen  place  in  the  attainment  of  the  orient  A 
languages,  which  he,  for  one,  could  not  ex- 
clude as  an  unimportant  object  of  the  in11" 
Stitutioji,    It  must  be  admitted,   that  the 
establishment  had  already  received  the  sup-^ 
port  Of  the  Company  and  of  Parliament,  and 
therefore,  it  was  impossible  for  the  court 
of  Directors   to  destroy  it,  without  first 
having  their    acquiescence.    There  was 
another  point,  however,  on  which,  in  his1 
humble  apprehension,    much   might' be 
said.    He  doubted  whether  a  judicious 
line  of  conduct  had  been  adopted, by  the 
defenders  of  the  college,  in  bringing  for- 
ward the  letters  o'f  the  young  men  who' 
had  been  educated  at  this  establishment 
to  support  its  efficiency;    Every  mah  d$ 
sense  must  see  to  what  such  modes  ofar- 
gument  might  lead,  were  counter  decla- 
rations to  be  brought  forward  to  meet 
them.    This  could    ndt   be   done,   nor 
would  it  be  proper  if  it  could  be  done. 
That  part  of  the  business,  therefore,  he 
thought   might  as  well  have  been  let 
alone ;  nor  was  the  necessity  of  it  at  alt 
obvious,  when    it  was  recollected  how* 
much  better  evidence  was  already  before 
the  court.  They  had  the  opinions  of  Lord' 
M into,  and  of  several  of  the  Company's 
servants  in  India.    They  had,  also,  the 
opinions    and  '  the  examination    of  the 
court  of  directors,  contained  in  the  re- 
ports which  had  been  read  to  the  court ; 
and  from  all  these  he  (Mr.  B.)  would 
venture    to   say,    it   clearly    appeared, 
that  the  progress  which  had  been  made  in 
every  department  of  literature,  came  up* 
completely  to  what  had  been   promised 
when  the  coHege  was  first  established. 
There  was  another  point  upon  which  he 
would  undertake  to  say,  there  could  be' 
little*  or   no   doubt;  namely,  that  the 
principal  and  professors  of  the  college 
had  had  a  very  difficult  and  trying  task  tft» 
perform ;  and  whatever  might  be  though© 
upon  the  subject  by  other  gentlemen,  it* 
was  his  opinion  that  they  had  discharged 
their  duty  well.    Let  it  be  admitted  that 
the  court  of  directors,  upon  all  occasions, 
had  not  conducted  themselves  as  proper- 
ly as  they  ought  to  have  done ;  that  they 
themselves  had  been  the  occasion  of  part 
tif  the  delusion,  and  part  of  the  difficulty 
attending   the  case— let  it  also  be  sup- 
posed and  admitted,  that  upon  some  do*, 
casions,  the  principal  and' professors  had 
not  conducted  themselves  with  all  .tlut*; 
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which  could  be  brought,  to  bear  on  the  point 
at  issue  should  be  admitted  ;  aud  there- 
fore, when  this  question. was  originally, 
introduced,  if  the  hon. '  and  learned  gen-r 
tleman,  who  brought  it  forward,,  bad  been 
able  to  make  the  speech,  whica  he.deli-J 
vered  with  respect  to  the  college,  beai 
upon  the  question  before  the  court,  ther« 
could  have  been  no  objection  to  whatever, 
he  might  say.    But  then,  if  he  recollectr 
ed  the  way  in  which  the  question  was, 
brought  before  the  court,  the  learned  gen-" 
tleman'S  speech  was  not  very  well  calcifo. 
lated  to  attain  the  object,  which  every 
cool  dispassionate  mau  would  have,  sough* 
to  attain:  for  although  the  hon.  gentle-" 
man,  and  his  friends  around  him,  disclaim, 
ed  accusation,  and  professed  that  their 
sole  object  was  to  inquire  into  the  state? 
of  the  establishment,  yet,  unfortunately* . 
they  took  so  wide  a  scope  of  argument*" 
and  so  remote  a  course  from  that  which 
they  ought  to  have  pursued,  that,  by  every . 
candid  mind,  their  conduct  was  very  much, 
to  be  lamented.    He  (Mr.  B.)  would  have  r 
thought  it  more  discreet  in  them,  to  have 
confined  themselves  a  little  within  bounds, 
because'  the    hon.    and  learned  gentle- 
man   without    the   bar    (Mr.  Jackson), 
must   be  aware  of  the  effect  that  the 
statements   in    his  speech    would    proC 
duce  upon  the  public  mind,  and  that  such 
effect     must    have    been   to    take    the 
ears    of  the    public    by    surprise;,  ami 
that    it    was    something   like    an  at- 
tempt prematurely  to  run  dowii  the  col- 
lege, which  in  his  judgment  was  extreme^ 
ly  improper.    But  having  talfeathe  liber? 
ty  of  stating  this,  he  must  at  the  same  . 
time  say,  that  a  book  or  pamphlet  pub  > 
lished  by  one  of  the  professors  of  the 
college,  in  defence  of  the  establishment* 
had  given  him  as  much  pain  on  the  othec 
side;  for,  in  his  humble   appreheusjott» 
that  learned  gentleman  had  .adopted  prt« 
cisely  the  same  line  of  couduct,  in  defend** 
iug  the  college,  that  he  complained  had 
been  pursued  in  assailing  it.    He  should 
be  extremely  sorry  that  any  thing  like  in'-  ' 
justice  should  be  done  to'  that  hon.  and  ' 
learned  gentleman,  but  when  he  had  read 
some  passages  of  his  pamphlet  to  the 
court,  the  court  must,  he  should  think,  ' 
entertain    the    same   opinion   that    he 
(Mr.  B.)    did.    The  first  thing  he  read . 
from    the  pamphlet    was  in  pages  73* . 
74,  and  75,  and  was  as  follows:        ..     ,  f 
— "  It  is  but  ^  short  time  since  the ' 
principal    and    professors  of  the  East* 
India  college' have  been  legally  invested 
with   th.ose  powers  in  the  management 
of  the  discipline  which  are  found  neces- 
sary at  great  schools    and  the  unjversi^  l 
ties,    and  which  ought,    therefore,  .an* 
questionably  to    have    been    given ,  tOj 
them  at   the  commencement  of  the  jn« 
stftdtion.    They  are  called  .upon  to  eot-* 
rfct    and  rectify  a  system    of  govern- 


worldly  wisdom  they  might  have  shewn, 
would  any  man  say,  that  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, there  were  sufficient  reasons 
why  this  establishment  should  be  destroy-. 
cd  ?  He  really  thought,  that  the  first  ob- 
ject which  every  sensible  mau  must  have 
in  view,  even  uuder  these  admissions,! 
would  be,  that  if  there  were  faults  in  the 
system,  it  should  be  their  endeavour  to 
correct  them  ;  but  there  could  be  no  rea- 
son that  the  establishment  should  be  abo- 

.  lished,  for  that  was  the  proposition  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  or,  at  least, 
that  was.  the  end  to  which  his  proposition* 
tended :  and  feeling  that  this  was  the  ob-A 
jecjj  it  tended  very  much  to  influence  tjie* 
vote  which    he  (Mr.  B.)    intended  to, 

.  give.  There  had  been  a  sort  of  out-' 
cry  against  Hertford  college  —  upon " 
that  outcry  it  was  attempted  to  run 
it  down.  A  debate  of  many  days  had 
taken  place— every  point  that  bore  upon 
the  college  had  been  investigated,  and  af-' 
ter  this. ample,  discussion  had  'taken 
place,  an  hou.  and  learned  geutlcman  had 
proposed  a  previous  question.  This  had' 
been  called  an  extinguisher.  But  in  the 
opinion  of  him  (Mr.  B.)  could  there  be 
any  thing  more  reasonable  than  that' 
they  who  bad  attended,  and  who  had' 
heard  all  the  circumstances,  on  both  sides 
of  the  case,  should  decide  whether  or 
not  there  was  any  ground  for  inquiry ; 
that  they  should  say,  whether  this  was 
or  was  not  a  case  fit  to  be  referred  to 
the  decision  of  the  court  of  proprietors, 
who  bad  not  heard  one  word  on  the  sub- 
ject. A  motiou  like  the  present,  which 
was  to  refer  this  question  to  the  decision 
of,  perhaps,  prejudiced  persons,  certain- 
ly uninformed  ones,  whq  might  perhaps, 
vo(e  according  to  their  passions,  was  a 
very  strong  reason  with  the  court  of  di- 
rectors why  they  should  endeavour  to 
stop  this  question  by  moving  the  previous 

Question,  rather  than  by  any  other  mode ; 
or  did  he  think  this  mode  of  trial  could' 
be  open  to  any  objection. 

Having  thus  given  his  opinion  accord- 
ing to  the  best  of  his  judgment,  as  to 
the  line  of  conduct  which  this  court 
ought  to  adopt,  and  if  they  should  enter- 
tain the  same  opinion  upon  the  subject, 
he  should  be  exceedingly  happy,  he  must 
be  permitted  to  enter  a  little  more  at 
length  into  the  merits  of  the  question, 
and  he  trusted  he  shontd  not  be  consider- 
ed as  occupying  too  much  of  the  time  of 
the  court ;  but  although  it  was  not  pos- 
sible for  him  to  confine  his  sentiments 
within  a  very  short  compass,  yet  he 
would  endeavour  to  be  as  concise  as  the 
nature  of  the  subject  would  admit.  His 
opinion  geueraUy  was,  that  when  a  ques- 
tion of  any  nature  was  introduced,  the 
utmost  latitude  should  be  allowed  to  the 
reception  of  evidence  to  support  it :  and 
he  therefore  thought,  that  every  thing 
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ment  which  it  U  at  length  acknow*  We;  and  it  Is  difficult  to 
lodged  has  been  essentially  defective 
for  many. years;  and,  strange  to  say !  an 
Inference  seems  to  he  drawn  against 
the  whole  establishment  because  it  is 
not  already  completed!  Yet  what  is 
the  task  they  hare  to  accomplish,  and 
tinder  what  circumstances  have  they 
undertaken  it  ?  They  have  not  .only  to 
overcome  by  a  steady  and  uniform  sys- 
tem of  discipline  the  natural  difficulties 
Inherent  in  the  institution,  but,  by  an 
union  of  conciliation,  firmness,  and 
the  strictest  impartiality,  to  mitigate 
and  gradually  extirpate  the  spirit  of  in- 
subordination,  which,  by  long  unskil- 
ful treatment  has  infected  the  institu- 
tion ;  and  this  is  to  be  done,  not  only 
without  the  cordial  co-operation  of  all 
the  natural  patrons  and  protectors  of 
the  college,  but  with  a  spirit  of  direct 
hostility  in  a  considerable  body  of  the 
directors  and  proprietors,  and  a  dispo- 
sition in  the  public  to  take  part  with 
those  from  whom  they  hear  most  of 
the  college,  with  little  or  no  inquiry 
into  the  real  merits  of  the  case.  The 
practical  effect  of  this  hostility  is  nearly 
the  same  as  if  the  authorities  in  the 
college  did  not  yet  possess  full  powers 
in  the  management  of  the  discipline; 
and  as  no  sentence  of  importance  has 
yet  been  passed  without  occasioning  a 
minute  inquiry  and  investigation,  which 
puts  the  college,  as  it  were,  regularly . 
upon  its  defence,  and  very  few  without 
giving  rise  to  a  most  determined  and 
persevering  opposition,  it  is  quite  im- 
possible that  the  students  should  be 
fttUy  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the 
power  of  punishing  really  rests  in  that 
quarter,  where  atl  parties  would  agree 
that  it  must  be  most  effectual  in  re- 
pressing acts  of  insubordination. 

"  A  further  evil  consequence  of  this 
hostility  is,  that  language  is  publicly 
used,  and  reports  generally  circulated, 
calculated  to  fill  the  minds  of  the  stu- 
dents with  the  most  unfavorable  preju- 
dices. In  general,  when  a  parent  sends 
his  son  to  a  school  or  to  the  university, 
h*  endeavours  to  impress'  him  with  a 
respect  for  the  place  to  which  he  is  go- 
ing, and  the  authorities  to 'which  be 
will  be  subject.  It  is  to  be  feared,  that 
some  young  men  come  to  the  East-In- 
dia college  with  very  different  impres- 
sions—with  the  impression  of  having 
heard  the  college  abused,  and  its  down- 
fall prognosticated,  by  those  whom  they 
must  of  course  look  up  to  as  the  per- 
sons that  ought  to  influence  their  feel- 
ings and  direct  their  conduct.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  that  the  students  who 
come  to  the  college  thus  prejudiced 
should  ever  feel  that  attachment  to  the 
place  of  their  education,  the  effects  of 
vhich  are  6*  every  Account  so  desifa* 


that 
an  uniform  spirit  of  order  and  obedi- 
ence should  prevail  among  those  who 
have  frequently  heard  that  another 
r*tt>  would  destroy  thfe  college,  and 
effect  that  object  which  they  haw  bees' 
taught  to  consider  as  desirable,  it  is 
not  meant  to  be  asserted  that  afty  of  the 
patrons  or  friends  of  the  students ,  have, 
directly  incited  them  to  rebellion  \  but 
that  the  opinions  which  they  have  helo> 
and  the  incautious  language  which  they 
have  used,  must  upon  young  mind* 
necessarily  have  produced  the  same* 
effects/* 

"  With  regard  to  the  country  gentle- 
men of  Hertfordshire,  the  other  suspi- 
cious source  from  which  Mr.  Hume  ap- 
pears to  have  derived  bis  information* 
they  are  of  very  high  respectability,  and  I 
feel  much  indebted  to  them  for  the  uni- 
form personal  kinduess  and  attention  thtjr 
have  sjiewn  me." 

Here  (Mr.  B.  remarked  that)  he  could 
not  help  observing  en  passant,  the 
learned  professor  certainly  noticed  his 
having  received  kindnesses  and  attentions, 
from  his  neighbours,  but  be,  (Mr.  B.) 
confessed  he  was  one  who  thought  that 
this  was  a  very  singular  manner  of  ac- 
knowledging these  attentions. 

The  learned  gentleman  goes  on  ? 

"  But  1  cannot  conceal  from  myself* 
nor  can  they  conceal  from  me,  that  with, 
one  or  two  splendid  exceptions  thry  have- 
been,  from  the  very  first,  inveterate  ene- 
mies of  the  college.  They  prophesied 
early  that  the.  building  would  become,  a' 
barrack  j  and  their  conduct  has  not  been* 
unfavourable  to  the  accomplishment  Of 
their  prediction.* 

'5  But  to  return  to  the  country  gentle* 
men  of  Hertfordshire ;  1  can  most  readily 
enter  into  their  feelings,  in  not  liking. an 
establishment  of  eighty  young  men,  from, 
sixteen*  to  twenty,  in  their  immediate 
neighbourhood.  Had  I  the  choice  of  set- 
tling in  a  country  residence,  I  should  cer- 
tainly avoid  the  vicinity  of  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  Eton  or  Harrow.  They  may 
be  fairly  fdlowed,  therefore,  to  wish  fo* 
the  removal  of  the  College  ;  but  On  tfelt- ' 
very  account  they  may  be  legitimately 
challenged  as  witnesses  against  it,  at 
least  till  they  come  forward  with  their? 
names  and  produje  specific  charges,— » 
Let  some  three  orWur  of  them,  and  the* 
same  number  of  the  respectable  inhabit 
tants  of  Hertford,  declare  conscientiously^ 
and  on  their  honour,  that  the  inhabitants 
in  the  very  neighbourhood  of  the  college 
"  live  in  a  state  of  perpetual  dread  and 
"  alarm  from  the  wanton  excesses  com-> 
««  rained  by  the  students,"  and  I  will  then 
believe  what  I  have  not  the  slightest 
ground  for  believing  at  present ;  but,  till 
some  such  proof  as  this  Is  offered,  I  vainY 
tain  that  an  appeal  to"  facts  woujd  shew 


that  theass^ei^ionefMr.Humeismbso- 
lutely  nntrae,  and  founded  on  some  gross- 
ly Inftee,  and  probably  anonymous  infer* 
matfan."    •  -     ' 

Now  be  {Mr.  ».)  tlrought  he  had  read 
atfftctett  io  satisfy  the  court,  that  if  MS 
hen.  tod  learned  friend  in  the  earner  (Mr.  - 
Jackson)  had  ^ftstiyfatteh  underthe  acca- 
satioe,  e*  having  been  rather  too  partial  in 
the  manner  of  conducting  his  case,  he 
nrast  say  that  he  Considered  the  hen.  and 
learned  professor  bad  not  been  very  form-  > 
naie*  hi  shewing  his  moderation,  in  the 
share,  whieh  he  took,  in  the  discussion  of 
this  question  :  and  if  the  lion,  gentleman  ■ 
with  whom  this  motion  originated,  Were 
accused  with  hating  brought  forward  a*- ' 
sertionswlthbut  proof,  ho  really  thought 
that  the  learned  professor  must,  himself, 
fall  under  the  same  objection  of  •'  having 
brought  forward  a  great  number  of 
1  c^nsges,  without  asiagle atom  of  evidence 
4o  support  them.  The  sum  and  sub- 
eejpeeof  what  he  had  just  read  from  the 
loomed  professor's  pamphlet,  was  a  charge 
tbat  there  had  been  something  like  a  gene- 
rat  conspiracy  against  the  college.  Now 
hi,  (Mr.  B.)  must  confess  that  as  a  direc- 
tor, and  as  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  college,  he  was  not  aware  of  any  such 
thing.  But  all  he  should  say  upon  this 
subject  was,  that  if  the  charges  whieh 
were  contained  In  this  book  could  be  esta- 
tofishedibyany  thing  tike  evidence,  though 
he,  £»r  one,  was  not  disposed  to  write  a 
book  upon  any  occasion  and  though  he 
believed  that  none  of  his  neighbours  were 
disposed  to  begin  such  an  undertaking, 
yet  be  was  persuaded  that  there  would  be 
ftfund  some  mode  of  meeting  -  those 
charges',  if  they  could  be  made  and'  be 
brought  forward  before  the  public;  but  he 
believed  the  thing'  was  impossible.  He 
was  sorry  however  to  have  detained  the 
court  fos  asingle  moment  upon  these  pas* 
■sages  of  the  pamphlet,  for  they  appeared 
Whim  to  be  of  minor  eottaideration,  com* 
pared  with  what  he  was  going  to  bring  be- 
eore  them.  Whatever  was  of  a  personal 
nature  couM  not  be  considered  as  matter 
n£  great  public  importance  *  but  where 
propositions  were  deliberately  brought 
before  the  public  which  went  to  the  very 
foundation  of  the  principle  of  education, 
H- was  the  duty  of  every  gentleman,  be- 
hind the  bar,  to  consider  those  points, 
with  candour  and  liberality,  which  appear- 
«d.  to  them  to  be  connected  with  the-beat 
interests  of  the  Company :  au4  this  led 
him  to. read  the  following  passage  of-  the 
learned  professor's  pamphlet. 

f4  The  system  of  the  college  is  I  really 
believe  not  far  from  what  it  ought  to  be. 
That  there  were  faults  in  the, administra- 
tion of  St  will  be  readily  allowed.    Some     ...._ 

perhaps  within  [for  what  administration  of.  thecivH  patronage  of  the  East  India u 
js  'aulrfesa?)  but  many  more  and  much  ;  Company  should  be  given  to  the  (Jrincirtat 
greater  without.  Among  these,  are- the  '  andrprottseofs.'  This  propositi  wa§4e- 
{nulti  pliclty  of  its  governors;  consisting  not     commended  in  a  note  which  he  should 
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ontjraf  <he  court  dT  directors,  tarft>f  the* 
court  of  proprietors :  the  variety  ofNupn 
nhwis  among  them,  some  beftig  for  a%>!- 
l«%eia  Eogtand,  some  for  a  college  fft  Oft-  * 
catto,  some  for  a  school,  andsonte  for  ue^1 
thing  at' ail-   the  constant  dfecusiioin** 
atfa?iig#eoi  *bfc  yarietr  of  opinion;  whie*  * 
keep*  up*  constant  expectation  of  changef* 
the  hnarett  of  Individuals!  to  'sendee*** 
theirseneafteariy  and  with  as  'lH»Wt»s<> 
pence  of  education  as  possible ; "an  lueSi" 
rest  too  strong  for  public  spirit?  the  Very" 
minute  ana  circumstantial  detftifrirf  ajfa 
the  proceedmgaof  the  college  which  are "' 
required  to  be  seen  by  all  the  lakes' and1 
gentlemen  who  are  proprietors  of  India  ' 
stock  $  the  impossibility  of  sending  a * 
student  away  Without  creating  a  clamour ' 
from  one  end  of  London  to  the  other^-" 
greatly  aggravated  and  lengthened  by  the 
power*  tbas  furnished  of  debating  every 
step  of  the  proceedings; 'the  chances  that : 
the  details  above  adverted  to*  will  enable 
some  ingenious  lawyer  to  find  a  flaw  in 
.  the  proceedings  with  a  view  to  their  re- 
versal;   the   never   ending   applications 
made  to  the  college  when  a  student  is  sent 

*  away,  for  readmissiou,  assuming  etfery  * 
conceivable  form  of  flattery  and  menace ; 
tin;  opinion  uecessarily  formed  and  keptr 
up  in  this  way  among  the  students,  that 
sentence,  though  passed,  will  not  be  final;  * 
and  above  all,  the  knowledge  they  must* 
have,  from  the  avowed  wish  of  many  of  the- 
proprietors  of  East-India  stock  to  destroy 

:  the  college,    that  a  rebellion  would  be 
agreeable  to  them.    How  is  it  possible  to 

'  answer  rbr  the  conduct  of  young  men  ml « 
der  such  powerful  excitements  m>m  with- 
out ?— For  my  own  part,  I  am  only  asto* 
nisbed  that  the  college  had  been  able  to* 
get  on  afftll,  under  these  overwhelming! 
obstacles ;  and  that  it  Mat  got  on  and  done  ■ 
a  great  deal  too  (which  f 'boldly  assert  Hj^ 
has)  is  no  common  proof  of  its  internal 
vigour,  and  its  capacity  to  answer  its  ob- 
ject;" * 
The  learned  professor,  It  seemed; M^as  of  * 

*  opinion  that  the  system  of  the  college  w&s 

*  not  far"  from  what  k  ought  to  be.  •  It  imftt 
'  be  satisfactory  to  the  proprietors,  to  know  * 

*  that  this  was  the  opinion  of  the  learned " 
professor,5  and  he  (Mr.  B.)  hoped  there  was  v 

.  no  doubt  of  its  being  a  sincere  opinion". 
Bat  the  learned  professor,  it  seems,  was  of 
opinion  that  something  further  was  ne- 
cessary, in  order  to  make  the  system  of  tlie ' 
college  complete ;  but  he  (Mr.  B.)  believ-k 
ed  that  there  was  no  man  living,  who  could  » 
have*  before  devised  or  imagined  what  was  ' 
recommended  hy  the  learned  professor,  as  ' 
a  proper  alteration  in  that  system.    The  i%- 

''  alteration,  which  was  recommeuded  by  tWa  * 
learned  professor,  was  precisely  ™nhta£  * 

'  more  nor  less  than  this :    that  the  whole* 
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readout,  though  ina  note,  was  not  a  leas 
p*lLof  tbepetnphteu 

J "  Wtrtt  other  change  is  wanting  than 
that  an  appointment  should  be  considered 
\k  Spirit  and  in  truth,  not  in  met*  words, 
as  a  price,  to  be  contended  for,  not  a 
psOperty  already  possessed,  which  may  be 
lost, .  If  the  directors  were  10  appoint 
oaMfth  every  year  beyond  the  number 
finally  to  go  oat,  and  the  four-fifths  were 
tebetlMjbtst  of  the  whole  body,  the  ap- 
pointments would  then  really  be  to  be 
contended  for,  and  the  effects  would  be  ad- 
mirable. Each  appointment  to  the  col- 
lege would  then  be  of  less  value,  but 
they  would  be  more  in  number ;  and  the 
patronage  would  hardly  suffer.  A  director 
could  not  then,  indeed,  be  able  to  send  out 
an  unqualified  ton.  But  it  it  fitting  that 
h*9hou',d?  This  is.  a  feir  question  for 
the  consideration  of  the  legislature  and 
tbeBritiih.public." 

'  Now  (Mr.  B )  thought  it  a  little  singu- 
lar that  this  pamphlet,  and  particularly  this 
passage  (a  circumstance  which  the  pro- 
prietors might  not  all  know),  had  been  re- 
viewed out  of  its  turn  in  the  last  Edin- 
burgh Review ;  and,  whilst  the  sheets  of  it 
were  hardly  dry,  aud  this  passage  had  been 
placed  in  a  view  to  catch  the  public  eye. — 
The  proprietors  would  form  their  own 
comment  upon  this  circumstance.  To  him 
(Mr.  B.)  it  seemed  to  require  no  explana- 
tion. But  he  could  not  avoid  takiug  this 
opportunity,  to  remark  that,  independently 
of  the  mistaken  policy  of  this  note,  it  did 
not  appear  very  seemly,  or  indeed,  very 
correct,  in  a  professor,  to  throw  out  for 
public  discussion,  a  remark,  which  be  must 
have  been  awaie  was  incorrect,  viz.  that 
under  such  a  change  a  Director's  son,  if  un- 
qualified, could  not  be  sent  out ;  when  he 
must  know  that,  under  the  present  system 
this  could  not  be  done,  except  with  the 
connivance  of  the  professors  themselves. 

Now  he  (Mr,  B.)  was  very  sorry  to  say, 
that  in  his  judgment,  instead  of  this 
change  producing  any  advantageous  effect, 
it  would  be  the  nfiost  prejudicial  and  cruel 
scheme  thafcouid  be  recommended*  But 
in  discussing  this  point,  (as  there  was 
something  always  specious  in  proposing 
that  ehxlhws  should  •  be  made  entirely 
by  merit  and  in  no  other  way,)  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  the  court  should  go  to  the 
matter  of  fact,  and  should  eudeavour  to 
develope  what  would  be  the  real  conse- 

«uence  of.  such  a  course  of  proceeding : 
le  apprehended  that,  if  the  election  of 
these  .thirty  out  of  thirty-six  candidates; 
wan  to  be  made,  it  must  either  be  made 
by  the  Directors,  or  by  the  Professors  :  but 
at  all  events,  if  it  was  not  made  by, the 
professors  themsejves,  they  must  regularly 
send  down  the  qualification  for  good 
conduct,  and  other  qualities,  which  bad 
feen  attained  by  the  students  in  the  in- 


stitution under  their  management,  which 
in  fact  would  be  something  like  a  choice. 
He  woulp*  suppose  thai  this  power  was 
given  to  the  court  df  Directors?  why, 
what  would  be  the  consequence?  Every 
man  who  had  travelled  throogfcrthe  world 
must  know,  that  infinite  abuse  would  be 
the  consequence  of  H.  Let  any  map 
point  out  to  him  the,  place,  where  ppwee; 
existed,  and  he  would  prove/to  him,  that 
power  and  abuse  of  power  were,  synonv-. 
moua  terms,  for  his  own  part,  he  could 
heartily  wish. that  no  such  change  as  ha#. 
been  proposed,  should  ever  beeputyished^ 
bepuise  he  knew  what  would  be  the  con- 
sequence^ rle  would  not  say  that  the  Djr 
recVre  would  take  men  into  the.  service 
of  ^he  Company,  who  w,ere  not  perhaps 
very  much  distinguished  for  ability  and, 
merit,  and  prefer  them  tp,  persons  who* 
were  much  distinguished  fpr  these  quali- 
ties j  he  would  not  say  that  this  would  be 
the  case ;  but  he.  would  venture  to  say,  that 
wlien  the  qualifications  did  not  materially 
differ,  the  favourites  would  be  preferred. 
Then  supposing  this  power  was  given  to, 
the  principal  and  professsors*  could  any: 
man  doubt  that  those  persona,  whh  all  tlje 
passions  and  all  the  feelings  common  to, 
human  nature,  would  not  follow  the  same] 
course  ?  No  man  could  undertake  to  say, 
that  even  those  reputable  persons  were* 
exempted  from  the  operations  of,  their, 
prejudices  and  private  feejings.  If  he 
should  not  tire  the  court  too  much,  he- 
should  tell  them  a  short  story ;  which  would 
exemplify  this  oointi  A  very  distinguish* 
ed  man  who  had  fallen,  in  some  degree*  the 
victim  of  academical  feeling  and  preju» 
dice,  the  late.  Mr.  C  Anate|,  went  from 
Eton  school,  to  the  learned  university  of 
Cambridge,  the  alma  mater  of  all,  these, 
learned  gentlemen,  and  there  he  obtained 
his  degree  of  batchelor  of  arts,  with  the, 
greatest  celebrity.  After  that  period, 
there  happened  to  be  some  dispute,  about 
whether  a  fellow  of  King's  College,  slvoujd, 
or  should  not  read  n\  the  public  schools* 
and  In  consequence  of  that,  Mr.  Anetey, 
gave  some  offence  to  the  senior  of  the  w-r 
versity.  What  was  the  result  to  him?! 
His  abilities  were  depreciated,  and  his 
moral  character,  decried ;  and  although, 
his  abilities  were  equal  to.  tbe  task,  and, 
his  moral  character  inferior  to  no  man's,, 
he  lost  his  degree  of  master  of  arts.  He, 
himself,  with  that  feeling  of  natural  in-, 
dignation,  which  such  a  cirenmstance  was* 
likely  to  excite,  but  with  all  tjiat  good, 
humour  which  accompanied  him  through. 
life,  and  with  a  consciousness  that  Ipe  jit 
deserved  such-  treatment,  aud  not  at  all 
ashamed  of  the  circumstance  which  had 
thus  taken  place,  and  with  a  belief  that 
his  character  inpoiutof  learning  and  vao7  , 
rality  were  not  tarnished,  he  himself  in- 
troduced the  dreunHtance  totbe  public  in 
the  following  hirnibntosJS  ti&* ':—  "' 


1ST?.]     Belate  at  the  £.  t  #.,  March  5.—>BaUqfUiry  College. 
Mq?  this-  bgf  atwam^whiih  to  &rttite 
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Philosophical  etembera,  Mid  learoedrepose; 
fZo4*ranta,awee$  Graota,  where,  tstudioua 
,    ..  ;     of  ease:     . 
Seven  yews  dwI^Jeep,  and  then  low  my 
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It  would  tftus  be  seen  that  it  -wak  not 
W  aM  impossible,  after  the  experience 
jvnteh  human  nature  afforded,  tfoat  even 
cH^nHieft  professors  and  higfh  academical 
authorities;  might  m  that  tnnrmity  to 
wWdi  all  mankind  were  subject,  tnake 
fcucn  selections  as  were  not  consistent  with 
the  faithful  discharge  of  their  duty,  and 
the  principles  of  justice.  fcfrcuihstances 
might  take  place  where  the  passions,  the 
jdesires  and  the  wishes  of  the  parties, 
*rho  were  to  concur  in  these  nominations, 
WouW  supercede  impartiality,  and  a  due 
regard  to  the  important  trust  reposed  in 
them.  In  his  opinion  it  would  be  impos- 
•flrte  tor  the  court  not  to  see,  that  it  was 
at  Teas*  within  the  reach  of  possibility,  if 
not  of  probability,  that  circumstauces 
would  arise  where  the  abuse  of  this  jwwer 
might  take  place ;  and  so  far  from  his 
htmg  disposed  to  #ve  the  least  encourage- 
ment to  such  a  principle,  if  there  was  the 
least  probability  of  its  taking  place,  in- 
stead of  establishing  such  a  power,  it 
ought  to  be  expressly  provided  against  by 
.positive  Uw.  But  the  strongest  objection 
that  he  would  have  to  it,  and  that  which 
«fcserved  tfie  greatest  consideration,  was 
Hie  unnecessary  hardship  which  would  be 
Wiposed,  upon  those  who'  should  become 
the  Objects  of  its  exercise.  When  it 
come  to  be  considered  that  six  young  men^ 
out  of  thirty^six,  must  necessarily  go  to 
the  college,  and  that  whether  they  were 
pitres  negotii  or  not,  they  must  necessarily 
fee  pPacked,  for  that,  he  believed,  was  a 
coHegiate  expression,  the  comparison  of 
tbeir  Situation,  in  this  view,  he  thought 
uright  aptly  be  ajjpiied  to  that,  which  had 
been  alluded  in  the  course  of  this  debate;, 
eamely  to  the  tortures  of  the  bed  of  Pro- 
crustes. Mothing,  in  his  mind,  would  be 
#o  mad,  so  cruel,  as  to  subject  these  un- 
fortunate young  men,  to  the  terrible  power 
of  theprofessors.  In  his  humble appre- 
efensioo,  sucli  a  jmwer  would  produce 
Wrsecnosequences  than  even  those,  which 
Jntd  bees  unjustly  attributed  to  the  pre- 
sent system  of  the  college.  It  would  beat 
ttown  the  energy  of  the  young  men  ;  it 
wOuM  pervert  the  course  of  education, 
subdue  their  miuds,  and  place  those  young 
men  who  ought  to  be  protected,  in  a  sore 
of  degrading  slavery.  In  his  opinion  such 
an  alteration,  instead  of  supporting  the 
Allege,  must  in  its  consequences  necessa- 
rBj  destroy  it. 

Ifthc^i^s^ouo/^uiwy^ngmeo^who 

4e«me*b  fe^itmiafeoV  Aadenmiftt  as 

,  touch  clamour  in  the  town,  and  amongst 

the  public,  what  would  be  the  effect  if  six 


(after  all  the  expense  of  education)  Mat 
be  passed  over  or  plucked  every  year,  not 
because  they  were  unqualified,  but  be* 
cause  they  bad  not  been  able  to  reach  the 
accomplishments  o/  other  persona  4  anuV 
even  if  favour  was  not  shewn  in  the  4it*~ 
tincUon,  he  believed  it  always  would  bo 
supposed  to  exist*  Nor  could  ho  think 
that  the  college  could  exist  for  a  single 
year  under  such  a.  system.  He  oon>- 
curred;  wjth  the  honourable  and  team-, 
ed  gentleman,  that  if  the  circumstances 
pf  the.  Company  were,  such,  as  to 
enable  them  to  adopt  a  shorter,  Jsj*> 
der  of  promotion,  for  real  worth  and  fa* 
nuine  merit,  than  at  present  existed,  it 
would  be  a  most  desirable  measure :  but 
if  the  change,  which  was  nows  proposed, 
were  established,  it  would  suppress  the 
energies  of.  the  humau  mind,  a^nred&e 
the  most  pernicious  consequences.},  it 
might  indeed  make  a  professor's  chair  a 
little  easier  to  him  (though  this  he  doubt- 
ed) but  the  sacrifice  would  be  more  tkan 
commensurate  to  the  end.  If  he  were' 
called  upon,  and  he  had  the  power,  to  dew 
cide  on  this  question,  end  it  were  put  to 
him  whether  he  would  admit  of  such  an 
alteration,  or  entirely  annihilate  the  col- 
lege, (notwithstanding  the  opinious  bef 
entertained  of  the  advantages  of  that  col- 
lege) he  should  have  no  hesitation  what- 
ever in  saying,  that  his  decision  would  be 
in  favour  of  the  latter  proposition  j  and 
he  would  briefly  state  to  the  court,  tee* 
ground  upon  which  that  opinion  would  be 
established.  He  had  now  been  a  Director 
of  the  Company  between  thirty  aud  forty 
years ;  and,  in  saying  that  he  ought  at  thfe 
same  time  to  express  the  gratitude  which 
he  felt  for  the  attention  that  had  been  paid 
to  him  by  the  proprietors  during  the  whole 
time;  for  if  he  neglected  to  do  so,  lie 
should  be  belying  thefeelings  of  his  heart ; 
their  kindness  to  him  was  graven  therein 
characters  never  to  be  effaced.  In.  that 
period,  though  a  retired  jnan,  he  had  air- 
ways been  an  attentive  .observer  of  what 
had  taken  place.  The  servants  of  the 
(Company  had  passed  in  succession,  be- 
fore his  *yes— he  saw  In  many  of  them 
the  most  splendid  talents  and  a©ft)mpl«h- 
.meuts^- he  knew  their  worth.  Going  out 
as  they  formerly  did  at  an  early  perio&of 
life— be  knew  that  their  acquitments 
jnust  have  been  their  own—that  few  of 
them  could  have  received  a  wHege  eduen- 
tion>  and  therefore  it  was  perfectly  dear; 
that  those  things  might  be  acquired  with* 
out  tsueh  an  education,  though  perhaps 
mora  speedily,  aud  more  certainly  with- 
the  benefits  of  such  an  education.  Bat, 
in  his  opinion ,  M  the  court  were  once  to. 
lay  it  down,  that  the  principle  to  which  . 
he  now  alluded,  ought  to-be  mtrodueenV. 
into  the  establishment  at  Hertford  dotieoi 
(he  hardly  kuewfcew  to  expntss  haaself 
in  the  way  he  could  wish)  it  must  be  by 
the  abuse  of  every  thing  good  and  valuable 
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iu  such  au  institution ;  for  it  would  be  iu-     laiio*  of  social  order,  British  liberality 
producing  the  influence  of  prejudice  and    * ad  ever  teen  commensurate  with. Br  i- 


,  >passio«  indecision*,  which  ought  te  be 

governed'  by  candour  and  reason ;  and  H 
wouW  be  defeatio*}  »« the  objects  which 
She  Company  could  hare  ia  view*  for  the 
benefit  of  the  establishments  In*  Indian 
and  in  fact,  instead  of  raising,  it  woald 
depress  that  spirit  of  emulation  and  en-* 
terprize,  from  which  alone,  the  Company 
could  hope  to  deripe  advantage  in  the 
t  -«xei-tiooflof  their  servants.  The  human 
*  miadj  was  like  steel ;  for  when  once  steel 
*ad  lost  its  elasticity,  aad  that  which 
gave  it  its  superiority  over  other  metals, 
•for  the  particular  purposes  to  which  it 
was  applied*  nothing- coati  restore  it  to 
St*  quality,  except  by  Hs  returning  to 
the  state  of  iron.  So  it  was  with  the  hu- 
man wind,    if  that  principle  of  enter- 

,  'prize  aad  honourable  ambition*  by  which 
the  human  mind  was  distinguished,  was 

4>rokcn  down,  and  it  was  taught  to  feel, 
that  favour  might  effect  what  was  stated 
to  be  only  the  reward  of  merit;  the  first 
energy  of  the  human- character  would  be 
jo&t ;  and  unless  the  mind  was  re-made, 
<*his  energy  never  could  be  restored  to 
4bose  subjects  upon  whom  it  was  lest. 

In  this  way,  therefore,  the  suggested  aN 
teratioo  would -do  more  mischief  to  the 
establishments  of  India,  than  could  possi- 
bly be  imagined,  or  than  could  be  done 
by  neglecting  to  establish  a  regular  mode 
of  ectoeatHig  the  Company's  servants.  He 

.  was  perfectly  willing,  however,  to  admit, 
that -the  Company  having  acquired  sueh 
an  empire  ia  India,  with  no  less  a  popula- 
tion than,,  at  least,  forty  millions  of  souls; 
it  was;  their  duty  to  provide  men  suitably 
qualified,  for  the  due  government  of  such 
a  territory*  He  bad  had  frequent  occa- 
sion to  hear  it  stated,  that  the  Company 
had  attained  those  acquisitions  by  chance. 
This  he  did  not  believe  to-  have  been  the 
case*  on  the  contrary,  he  believed,,  that 
they  had  attained  them,  by  she- invincible 
bravery  of  their  armies,  and  by  the  wis- 
dom of  their  civil  servants — by  the  libe- 
rality of  tbg  general  court  of  proprietors, 
•  —and  he  also  hoped,  by ,  some  exertion  of 
those*  persons,  who- sat  within  the  bar. 
But  he  bad  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that 
if  any  gentleman  would  shew  him  any 
system  of  education,  that  was  likely  to 
provide  forth*  wants  of  the  Company's 
subjects,  in  a  better  way  than  the  Direc- 
tors had  already  provided,  he  should  be 
xeady,  without  any  attention  to  patronage, 

.  or  to  any  thing  else*  to  give  his  support 
to  that  mode  of  education*  He  was  £er- 
fec^lyseosible  that  the  empire  which  the 
.Company  bad  attained;  in  India,  must 

.  -some  day  or  other,  pass  from  them;  but 
if  that  should  be  the  ease,  he  should 
wish,    the    natives    of    that    country 


tish  power.  He  assured  the  court,  that 
this:  was  ttte  unfeigned  wish  of  his  heart, 
'and  aJrattat  some  future  time  it  shonid4fe 
said,  that  whilst  the  Company  were  pur- 
eeing their  own:  interests,  m  common 
with  the  rest  of  mankind*  that- if  they 
Juuft  conqneredy  they  bad  conquered  not 
to  destroy,  but  to  improve*  But  what- 
ever might  be  the  issue,  of  the  present 
discussion,  he  hoped  that  this  good  would 
attend  it ;  he  was  desirous,  at  all  times  to 
endeavour  to  extract  good  from  evil ;  he 
hoped  that  although  there  were  many  things 
stated  in  the  court,  whieh,  though  they 
might  occasion  a  great  deal  of  pain  to  inr 
dividuals,  would  ultimately  lead  to  bene- 
ficial consequences.  He  hoped,  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  court  of  Directors 
would  feel,  that  their  conduct  upon  all  ocr 
cations,  must  be  under  the  conteout  of 
public  opinion.  It  was.  very  destreable 
that  this  should  be  the  case)  and 
he  hoped,  in  the  second  place,  that 
the  discussion*  which  had  taken  place,, 
would  be  also  beneficial  to.  tbe*prrneipal 
aud  professors  of  the  college,  because  be 
thought  it  was  generally  desirable,  they 
should  feel  that  their  conduct  would  like- 
wise be  open  to  the  controul  of  the  same 
opinion;  and  he  hoped,  above  all  things, 
that  they  would  feel  that  the  first  quality 
which  the  persons,  who  wished  to  govern 
others,  ought  to  possess,  should  be  that  of 
being  able  to  govern  their  own  tempers  ^ 
lastly,  he  hoped  that  if  the  disposition  of 
the  young  men  at  Haileyhury  bad  been 
such,  as  was  stated  by  the  learned  profes- 
sor, upon  whose  pamphlet  he  had  com- 
mented so  much  at  length,  he  flattered 
himself  the  discussion  would  also  have 
this  good  effect — it  would  satisfy  the 
young  men,  that  no  power  remained  ia 
the  court  of  directors  to  controul,  in  their 
favour,  the  decisions  of  the  principal 
and  professors.  The  only  interference 
that  could  take  ptace  behind  the  bar,  was 
to  take  care  and  set  the  professors  right, 
whenever  they  should  attempt  to  go  ber 
yond  justice,  and  the  provisions  of  the 
statutes ;,  for  when  these  statutes  wenc 
made,  it  was  intended  that  they  should  be 
'equally  applied*  to  the  stronc  as  to  the 
weak— to  the  governors,  as  well  as  the  go^ 
verned;  and  tye  thought  if  there  was 
a  point  of  any  description  more  material 
than  another,  upon  which  the  human 
mind  was  sooner  open— it  was  upon,  the 
feelings  of  justice.  He  was  thoroughly  sar 
tisfied  that  if  the  gentlemen,  who  wer«caL~ 
led  upon  to  administer  the  laws  of  the 
college,  would  ouly  apply  tnem  with  strict 
impartiality  5  they  would  be  easily  parr 
doned,  even  for  the  severity  of  their  an* 
plication.    The  professors  should  see  that 


should  fee),  that*  raised  in  the  scale  of  the  easy  'dftarun*  mode  of  securing  the 
taimaa  bejqgs*  and  improved  in  every  re-  'cowidsncf  and  4sfectitra  <orHbehr  pnpifef* 
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and' of  exciting  a  spirit  of  improvement, 
was  to  administer  justice  in  mercy ;  for 
fcte  own  part,  he  could  lay  hie  band  upon 
kia  heart,  and  say  from  his  own  oonsci-  - 
cnttoas  feelings,  and  the  experience  he 
■had  had  of  Iranian  nature,  that  this  was 
the  principle  by  which  the  human  mind 
had  always  been  best  governed. 

He  had  to  apologise  to  the  court  for  tak- 
ing up  their  time  at  so  much  length ;  and 
thanked  them  for  the  kind  attention 
which  they  had  paid  to  his  observa- 
tions. Probably  in  what  he  had  said,  lie 
•might  have  been  guilty  of  error  ;  but  his 
-sentiments  came  from  the  heart.  He 
Sloped,  in  the  observations  which  he  had 
madeupou  tbeiion.  and  learned  professor, 
'  who  bad  written  the  pamphlet,  that 
'gentleman  would  think  no  unkinduess 
was  meant  towards  him;  aod  that  the 
fcoa.  and  learned  gentleman  would  not 
consider,  that  there  was  any  thing  personal 
fn  what  be  had  stated.  He  had  been ,  in 
the  habit  of  seeing  that  gentleman  some- 
times, and  he  should  not  do  him  justice 
if  he  did  not  say  that  he  thought  him  a 
-very  valuable  acquisition  to  the  institu- 
tion. He  was  indebted  to  him  for  some 
personal  civilities,  and  for  the  assistance 
which  lie  had  occasionally  given  him* 

TCe  hon.  director  concluded  by  saying, 
that  lie  should  give  his  concurrence  to 
the  motion  for  the  previous  question,  be- 
cause he  thought  that  was  the  only  step 
which  cduld  properly  betaken.— (Cries  of 
•fuestion  !  question  !) 

Mr.  EtpMnttone  begged  the  attention 
of  the  court  (or  a  rew  minutes.    He  con- 
fessed he  did  not  expect,  after  what  had 
-passed,  that  this  question  would  go  to 
the  votei  but  as  that  was  the  course  of 
the  proceeding,  and  as  it  must  be  decided 
'one  way  or  the  other,  he  should  take  the 
liberty  of  explaining,  in  a  few  words,  the 
'grounds  of  the  vote  he  should  give.    His 
lion,  friend,  who  spoke  last  but  one,  had 
delivered  his  sentiments  at  eousiderabie 
length  •;  but  if  he  thought  that  he  was 
speaking  "the  opinion   of  the  court  of 
directors  as  a  body,  he  was  under  some 
mistake,  because,  for  his  own  part,  he 
snutt  say  he  did  not  accede  to  that  opi- 
nion.     He  had   heard  a   good    many 
speeches  upon  the  present  question,  but 
he  did  not  think  that  any  of  the  hon. 
gentlemen  whom  he  had  heard  had  grap- 
pled with  the  main  point  in  the  debate. 
He  (Mr.E.),  however,  would  endeavour 
to  do  it  in  a  few  sentences.    But  he  must 

•  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  he  could 
.  agree  with  none  of  the  gentlemen  who 

ted  spoken  from  within  the  bar.  He 
could  not  agree  with  his  hon.  friend  on 
his  right  hand  (Mr.  Grant),  in  thinking 
that  the  college  was  most  excellent .;  nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  could  he  agree  with 

•  the  hen*  and  learned  geutfemau  who 
brou^a4  forward  these  propositions,  that 


the  college  was  so  bad  that  H  should  he 
done  away.     Whatever  might    be   the 
opiuiott  of  the  other  directors  Upon  this 
subject*  he  should  not  stop  to  consider    . 
them ;  but  he  felt,  in  his  own  mind,  that 
the  college  was    not  every  v  thing  that 
could  be  expected,  nor  what  the  const 
had  a  right  to  expect.    But  •  certainly  be 
thought  that  it  was  capable  of  teing 
improved,  and  i  that  very  easily ;  .  and, 
therefore,  he  should  he  sorry  to  see  ct 
done  away.     There  were  many  ttrfnaa 
that  presented    themselves,    which,   in 
his  mind,  were  extremely  offensive,  and 
which,  if  removed,  would,    in  his  oni~ 
nion,  remove  every  objection  to  the<o$- 
lege.    It  appeared  to  him,  in  the  first 
place,    that,   in  looking  to    the  whole 
management  of  the  college,  the  principal 
object  of  the  professors  seemed  to  be*  ta 
secore  appointments  for  themselves,  witbr 
out  paying  any  regard  to  the  discipline  of 
the  institution.    Probably  he  might  take 
an  erroneous  view  of  the  subject,  but 
this  was  his  fixed  and  determined  opiwou. 
He  had  the  greatest  respect  for  the  pro- 
fessors, as  learned  and  respectable  meuj 
but  still  he  -roast  say  that  these  gentle- 
went  seemed  to  pay  more  respect  to  their 
own  interests  and  the  dignity  ofJheir 
office  than  to  the  most  important  part 
of  their  duty,— namely,  a  due  attention 
to  the  discipline  and  manners  of  tliek 
pupils;    for  they  appeared  to  consider; 
that  when  their  lecture  books  were  closed 
they  had  acquitted  themselves  of  erery 
part  of  their  duty.    From  what  he  could 
learn  of  their  conduct  when  out  of  their 
lecturing  rooms,  there  was  a  total  absence 
of  attention  to  the  demeanour  and  moral 
conduct  of  their  students.    This  appeared 
to  him  to  be  the  promJueut  evil  of  the 
present  system,    and  that  upon  which 
hinged  all  the  rows  and  rebellions  which 
had  uufortnnately    taken    place   to  the 
college.    If  the  professors  had  been  more 
attentive  to  tha  youug  men  in  improving 
their  social  qualities-,  by  treating  them 
with  kindness  and  condescension,  instead 
of  treating  them  with  harshness  and  hau- 
teur, as  if  they  were  a  class  of  being* 
beneath  the  notice  of  so  dignified  a  per- 
sonage as  a  professor,  he  was  perfectly 
persuaded  that  none  of  these  complaints 
would  have  arisen.     Young  men  weue 
naturally  susceptible  of  kindness,  as  well  . 
as  of  good  example, — and  tie  ventured  to 
say,  that  if  the  professors  had  any  thing 
like   that  fatherly  feeling  which  -ought 
to  belong  to  men  in  such  situations,'  and 
'  had  treated  their  pupils  with  more  kind- 
ness,  they    would   have  produced   for 
themselves   that  esteem    and  'affection 
upon  which  sincere  respect  and  veneration 
for  constituted  authority  lrke  theirs  must 
be  founded.    For  his  part,  he  had  always 
found  that  the  most  effectual  waf  of  go- 
verning unman  nature,  at  well  as  ail  other 
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'ererifcures,  vtotsty  treathis  r^wltb  fcrfra^ 
■ess  antfgbotf  nature.  The  want  of  these 
*ttalities  in  the  professors '  had  "been  lihe 
itrfnof thecottege.  Mr. Professor MalthuV 
-baft  taTttefl  a  gOod  deal  about  kindness  and 

-  attentftm  to  the  students,,  arid  ah*  that 
•sortftff  thing:  but  dwf  be  practice* what 

*  fce^eacned  ?  If  be  .had,  he  (Mr.  £.) 
•  Would*  ^nture  to  say  that  there  would 
have  been  n6  occasion  for  n is  uamphfet, 
because  he  was  thoroughly  convinced  that 
'Sf«fere?had  been  real  kindness  and  real  at- 
tention shewn  to  the  lads  of  the  college,  a 
pMnenfle  Of  gratitude  and  of  affleqtioh 
-wad*  "hate  bound  them  to  their  masters. 
The  fact  was  that  the  profe&ors  were 
tS6  high ;  they  were  swelled  up  with  too 
'iMKft  of  their  own  consequence.  Tbey 
eocld  not  come  down  from  their  high 
•stations,  and  fhey  treated  young  feHows 
••f  eighteen  or  -nineteen  as  the'  arrantest 
schoolboys.  In  short,  they  wouM  never 
wane' down  from  the  dignity  of  the  pro- 
cessor's'eliairr  they  were  always  the 
•professor,  and  nothing  else.  IF  they  bad 
attended*  little  more  to'  the  boys  in  tlieir 
yrfrtkte  and  leisure  hours,-  and  been  a 
EttfemOre  familiar  and  Kind  with  them, 
the  coHege^'neter  could  have  been  in  that 
state  of  which  so  much  complaint  had 
*een;madew  Had  tbey  changed  their  tone 
*n£  manlier;  and  acted  more  like  parents 
eh*B  tyrants,  they  would  have  gained  the 
affections  of  the  young  men,  and  tbey 
wtJWd'have  Secured  subordination  in  the 
college,  from  principle,  rather  than  from 
teWOf'r  but  tti*  fact  was,  they  Would  not 
<OtnieiH^d't^beccto'eaco<uainted  with  the 
•boys^fn' "privacy,  and  consequently  they 
♦never  fcnew'fcheir  merits  as  social  beings. 
There  was  one  very  remarkable  cfrcu  in- 
stance, which  seemed  to  him  to  be  extra- 
ordinary and  Unaccountable,  namely,  that 
1n  aH  these  rows  there  was  not  one  pro- 
'fctco*  who  stood  forward  to  try  if  he 
"wild  stop  thcra  :  and  although  there  were 
f&ur  ot  five  of  the  boys  well  disposed,  and 
may  10  join  them  in  their  efforts  for  that 
•purpose,  still  the  rows  were  allowed  to  go 
en  as  if  the  professors  were  not  there  to 
•do  what  they  might.  This  was  atf  undis- 
puted fact.  He  remembered  a  pretty 
iHUftage  hi  Virgil,*  which  he  could  not 
4mi&eHiate)y  quote,  but  the  sense  of  It 
Va*Y  *r  When  the  court  were  an  m  riot 
asd'confusien',  not  a  respectable  man  ap- 
peared."    So  it  was  in  this  case,— when 


W'wfc1  prestime,  the  hem.  director  alluded  to 
the  fottdwtng  passage— 

Ac,"rtluti  magno  in  populo  quum,  siepe  co-orta  crt 
Swfltto,  RaEvitqacanimiaignflbilevuigas  j 
Jwqjl'p.fftcea  <£««,  volaj**}  furwaima  vfeirtnfe; 
Tu^pie^te  ftcapemffrmeritts  li  fo(**ln»iqtttt* 
€<««ff^V^«*  wfeqitavwauribiuaatairt) 


the  coltege  was  alir  in  uproar  not"\  res- 
pectable professor  made  his  appearance. 
He  hoped,  however,  the  professors  Wou^j 
see  that  they  had  been  a  little  top  hjgw 
and  that  they  would  now  see  the7  polu~ 
Of  observing  a  different  practice  totfa^jj 
the  students.  But  there  was  another  ^ 
which  was  productive  of  equally  j^ 
consequences,  namely,  the  norrfnle  ™. 
tern  upon  which  the  laws  of  the  crilwe 
were  administered.  The  statutes  of  ^ 
college  were  abominable;  he  could  j^ 
endure  them ;  and  he  was  astoni8^e(| 
how  they  could  have  got  upon  Vioegm 
Ttie  consequences  produced  by  tnwiJ 
were  dreadful  as  they  affected  the  ^^ 
rests  of  the  Company.  One  of  tfoe  iju^ 
of  the  college  was,  that  no  YQiyyn,  j^q 
who  had  been  in  the  army  or  j^™  ^f 
his  country  could  he  admitted  |nto  .tbn> 
college.  The  army  and  navy,  therefore, 
of  the  country,  were  to  be  stigmatised 
and  disgraced,  by  declaring  that  any  ™ftfr 
who  had  served  his  king  and  his  country, 
in  either  of  those  services,  was  disqua- 
lified for  the  honor  of  serving  the  East- 
India  Company !  Never  was  there  any 
thing  more  absurd  and  injurious  than 
this  most  extraordinary  law.  Tbk  was 
one  of  the  college  statutes !  How  was 
it  followed  up  by  the  next  ?  Why,  any 
youug  man  having  been  expelled  from  the- 
college  could  be  employed  in  no  other 
situation  in  the  Company's  establish- 
ments! But  this  iniquitous  law  bad 
been  so  nuicb  discussed,  and  so  justly 
condemned,  that  he  should  not  add  any 
thing  further  to  what  had  been  said  noon 
the  subject.  The  third  was  still  worse  ; 
for  a  man  must  be  punished  because  he- 
did  not  come  forward  and  convict  him- 
self! He  had  read  an  account  of  the 
Inquisition,  but  he  declared  to  God  that 
he  had  never  read  any  thing  so  bad  as 
this.  It  was  without  apology,  and  bad 
not  any  principle  of  humanity,  common 
sense,  or  justice,  to  support  it.  The-  • 
Company's  poor  unfortuuate  students 
were  in  such  a  dreadful  state,  that  tbey 
had  not  even  the  chance  which  a  trial . 
afforded  them  of  proving  their  inno- 
cence, but  they  must  be  expelled  tbQ  col- 
lege under  the  lot  of  a  professor,  be- 
cause they  would  not  convict  themselves. 
So  that  a  young  fellow  at  the  .age  sf 
eighteen,,  after,  having  spent  the  moat 
valuable  years  pf  his  life  in  the  eoUsse, 
was  to  be  ruined,  and  all  his  prospects  . 
blasted,  not  because  J>e  wa$  guilty  sf  •. 
any  offence  proved  against  bias,  but  be- 
cause  he  would  not  convict  himself;  and 
this  although  hq  might  be  a  young  «aj» 
of  promising  genius,  and  might  after- 
wards,  be  an  ornament  through  IMfe  to . 
his  country.  Surely  this  was  not  a  princi- 
ple to  be  recommended  jn  any  institution. 
It  seemed, to  him  completely  to -daunt 
the  Character  of  the  college  in  this  point 
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of  view.  It  would  bie  unnecessary,  for, 
him  to  \>p'mi  out  any  instances  iu  which 
this,  law  migfct  be  applied  with,  cruelty; 
and  harshness,'  But  instances  might  oc- 
cur thaJt  a  very  innocent  young  man 
mjght  be  brought  into  a  scrape  by  bis 
companion,  and  yet  lie  was  to  be  ruined 
because  he  could  not  prove  bis  innocence. 
This  was  a  principle,  that,  certainly  'ought 
not  to  he-  , 

If  U  wan  necessary  that  these  harsh 
measures  should  be  adopted  towards 
the*,  he  would  ask.  upon  what  principle  . 
of  policy  the  Company  would  trust  the  t 
government  of  India  iuto  such  hands;/ 
for  if  these  young  men  were  of  so  des 


la^eo1  to  opmereiai  knowledge  hft  s^emedo 
to,  treat,  with ,  tlm  highest  contempt,  as  wi? 
terly  incompatible  with  the  character  of  .an 
English  statesman.    Now  be,  amat  staJ$sv 
the.libertjf  of  saying,  tfcattUe  tearjjeoVgent, 
tleinau  hadjtaken  a  very  erroneous  &&*, 
mate  of. the  qiiauficatiqns  of  an  Engli^t 
statesman :  for  lie  (Mr.  K.)  wouii  yenjtuxff 
to  say,  that  if  an  English  statesman  waV 
ignorant  of  those  matters  which  related  t* 
the  oommerca.  of  hi*  country,  he  wonbj,, 
make,  but  ajery  miserable  feu*,  in,  poli- 
tics:, but  the  learned  gentleman'  waa,  «* 
opinion  that  commerce  was  too.  grovelling;, 
for  the  level  of  a  statesman's  mind.    XT, 
thU  obstipation  was  ridi<ailoua  as  applied; 


perate  a  character  as  to  call  for  tfoe  enacts  ,  to  a  commercial  company  like  th.i%.  fensj^ 


tnentr  of  such  pjfuel  and' oppressive  laws, 
they  wert "not.  fit  to  be  trusted  with,  the 
patronage  to ,  which  they  were  recom- 
mended, stiUless  to  hold  any  responsi- 
ble situation.  He  would  ask  even  the 
learned  professor  who  had  written  this, 
pajnphlet,  whether  the  course  of  treat- 
ment which  the  young  men  received  in, 
thhV  institution  would  fit  them  fpr  the 
character  of  ministers  of  public  justice, 
and  for  all  the  other  functious  for  carry* 
|ng  on  the  machine  of  government. 

A  great  deal  had  been  said  about  the 
character  and  plan  of  this  institution. 
Some  said  it  was  to  be  a  school,  others, 
eaid'  it  was  tQ  be  a  college,  and  he  beliey* 
ed  some  gentlemen  called  it  a  university. 
But  for  his  part,  he  really,  could  not  un-  , 
deretaud  what  it  was.— (Applause.)—  It 
was  a  sort  of  non-descript.  Undoubted- 
ly it  never  was  intended  to  be  a  school. 
But  probably  the  correct  phrase  was  a  se- 
minary, partaking  of  the  nature  of  a 
school  and  a  college.  But  whatever  it 
was,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Company  to 
take  care  that  the  young  men  who  were 
consigned  to  receive  their  education  there 
should  have  their  characters  and  their 
minds  formed  upon  such  a  plan,  as  should 
fit  them  for  the  .great  theatre  upon  which 
they  were  destined  to  act ;  and  it  was  for 
the  court  to  determine  whether  the  laws 
which  lie  had  pointed  outwore  such  as. 
tended  to  produce  Oris  effect. 

With  respect  to  the  pamphlet  of  which 
the  court  had  heard  so  much*  he  could 
only*  say  that  he  had  a  very  high  respect 
for  the  learned  professor  as  a  learned  man ; : 
but  he  must  declare,  in  his  opinion,  that 
although  that  learned  gentleman*  had  de- 
scended into  a  good  deal  of  minute  detail, 
and  bad  told  the  public  a  good  deal  of 
{rath,  yet  he  must  say,  in  his  conscience, 
that  he  thomrht  the  learned  gentleman  ha& 
not  told  .the  whole  truth.  There  was  one 
thing  in  the  learned  gentleman's  pamphlet 
which  struck  him  to  be  open  to  considera- 
ble objection.  He  talkef  a  good  deal 
about  making  statesmen,  and  spoke  of  the 
advantages  of  the  college  with  a  view  to 
this  object.    But  every  thing  wjiich  re- 


much  more  fallacious  wasat  with«referea^q%. 
to  the  British.  Islands,  whose,  gjory  wae,, 
founded  in* the.  superiority  oi  thjpir  com^ 

\  mercial  knowledge  and.enterprize  oveMbo  . 
rest  of  their  naig<d)purs;! 

Much  had  bef»  said,  In  the  course  oC ,. 
this  debate,  upon  the  subject  of  the  esta-  . 
blishment  of  Lord  Wellesley/a  cou^ge  ia  , .. 
India.    Now  he  would  fairly  state,  wha* 
were  the  motives  that  actuated  i  the  Com*  , 

,  pany  in  the  suppression  of  that  opllefs. . 
In  tin*  first  place,,  they  were  alarmed. at 
home  at  the.  enormous  expense  whkhv. 
the  maintenance  of  such.  a.  college,  must*  » 
cost.  They  had  never  thought  of  buMd^ > 
ing.a  College  in  India,  because  of  the. » 
great  expense  which  must  be.  incurred  in? 
erecting  an  institution, of.  that  kind  at  ee>„ 

,  great*  distance  from  home.  But  they  felt  the  , 
force  of  all  the  reasons  which  Jwd  induced.  > 
Lord  WeUesley  to  undertake  that  splendid* 
scheme.  They  felt  the  disadvantage  of. 
sending  put  young  men  at  so  tender  an  age., 
that  it  was  impossible,  in  the,  nature  ,of , 
things,  that  thfbr  minds  could  be  su$cientr . 

;  ly  formed,  or.  have  imbibed  enough  iof.,anvr 
European  education,  to  <malify  them  for  the  » 
duties  which  they  were  likely  tp  be  caUe4, 
upon  to  discharge.    Feeling  the  weight  of  , 
these  objections,  long  before  Lord  Welles- 
ley's  college  was  adopted,  they  had  deter- 
mined upon  establishing  an  institution  in 
this  country  which  should  afford  the  young 
men  the  advantage  of  giving  them  that  edja-  ■ 
cation  at  home  which  it  was  not  likely  they  . 

•eotdd  receive  under  the  same  favourable 
circumstances  in  India*  The  court  of  direc- 
tors, therefore,  having  adopted  thie  plan*  ,/ 
saw   no    necessity    for    continuing    the*. 
Calcutta  college.    These  were  the  ground*  ? 
upon  which  they  had  acted,  conceiving  that  . 

.their  servants  would  receive  a  great  deal 
more  improvement  at  home.    They  had  no*: 
splenetic  feelings  in  what  they  had  done;, 
and  they  only  acted  from  a  conscientious  , 
belief  that  they  were  studying  the  interest, . 
of  the  Company's  territories. 

He  had  no  further  observations  to  make 
at  tide  late  hoar  of  the  day.  It  was  his 
conscientious  opinion,  however,  that  under 
proper  regulations  the,  college  would  he-. 
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cow  a  m«Hrt  excellent  institution ;  and 
of  all  the  regulations  that  seemed  to  him 
most  accessary  for  adoption  was  that 
which  he  had  pointed  out,  respecting  the 
demeanour  of  tlie  professors  towards  their 
pupils.  To  this  he  most  earnestly  called 
the- attention  of.  those  learned  gentlemen 
themselves ;  thinking  as  he  did,  that  a  tittle 
more  kindness  and  condescension,  on  their 
part  wonld  prevent  therecnrrencet>f  those 
disorders  which  the  Company  had  so  much 
occasion  to  lament.  For  the  reasons  he 
And  thus  stated,  he  should  certainly  vote  for 
theoriginal  qwstioii.-~(Crie* of  question  I 
pttsiion!) 

*The  Chairman  rase  and  said  that  he 
should  not  detain  the  court  for  more  than  a 
minute.  He  rose  merely  to  say*  that  as 
there  was4  a  difference  of  opinion  in  the 
court  of  directors  upon  points  respecting 
theeoBege;  and  as  that  difference  of  opi- 
nion was  the  subject  of  discussion  in  a  for- 
mer, and  on  the  present  occasion,  it  was 
ajftite  unnecessary  for  him  to  say  that  those 
points  which  really  deserved  the  notice  of 
the  directors,  with  a  view  to  future  regula- 
tion, would  at  their  most  convenient  op- 
portunity, be  the  subject  of  their  investi- 
gation. But  as  there  was  no  difference  of 
•pinion  as  to  the  impolicy  of  supporting  the 
present  motion  as  now  brought  forward,  he  • 
entertained  a  hope  that  that  motion  would 
mot  be  pressed  for  the  decision  of  the  court. 
As  to  the  minor  points  which  had  been 
dwelt  upon,  it  was  quite  competent  for  the 
cdurt  of  directors  to  take  them  into  their 
consideration,  and  suggest  such  remedies 
as  the  nature  of  the  case  seemed  to  require. 
H  {assured  the  court  that  there  was  uo- 
'  thing  which  the  directors  bad.  more  at 
Jfceart  than  to  see  the  college .  placed  on 
that  footing  which  would  give  satisfaction 
to  all  parties.  At  present  the  directors 
were  engaged  in  more  important  con- 
cerns ;  hut  they  should  lose  no  opportu- 
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nfty  of  timing  their  minds  tfcthit  sub- 
ject. -      •-' 

Mr*  hinnaird  rose  to  explain.  vHe 
wished  to  set  himself  right  withthe  ctot 
upon  one  point.  An  hon\  director  (Mr.  ' 
Phttison)  bad  misrepresented  altogether 
an  expression  of  his  {Mr.  K.'s}  wtfcb,  % 
if  it  wont  forth  without  contradiction^ 
would  go  to  heiie  the  very  first  feeling  in 
the  whole  of  this  proceeding*  The  hear, 
gentleman  made  use  of  the  extrtession 
14  delenda  est  Carthago"  as  a  proof  that 
he  (Mr.  K.)  was  desirous  of  polling  down, 
this  college ;  hut  the  hen.  gentleman  bad 
totally  misstated  the  use  to  which  he  ap- 
plied that  observation,  for  he  had  used 
that  phrase  la  a  very  different  seawe»( 
He  hoped  the  court  would  do  htm  the  Jus- 
tice to  recollect,  that  in  his  speech  of  -a 
former  day  he  said  be,  was  not  desiroun 
of  destroying  the  college  ;  that,  on  'the 
contrary,  so  great  was .  his  respect  for  all' 
institutions  of  learning,  that1  if  them 
was  the  remotest  possibility,  of  any  good 
resulting  from  this  institution,  he  should- 
withhold  the  destroying  hand,:  however 
great  the  abuse  that  might  >e  proved 
against  it.  But  he  said,  at  the  same  time* 
that  while  he  permitted  the  college ,  ts> 
exist  under  these  circumstances,  he  pro- 
tested against  the  compulsory  claase  which 
required  alt  persons  to  go  there;  ftr 
this  was  the  great  objection,  upon  which 
he  took  his  ground ;  and  be  then  «aM  tjiaf 
if  he  was  answered,  "  that  then,  in  that 
case,  no  persons  would  go  there"— he 
replied,  that  that  was  tantamount  to  de- 
stroying the  college,  and  In  that  sense  ho 
then  said  "  delenda  est  Carthago^ 
(To  be  continued.) 

Errata. — The  reader  is  requested  to 
substitute  the  word  convictions  far  cor- 
rections, in  page  265,1,  21,  col.  I— -and 
atty  for  many,  in  page  268, 1. 34>  2d  cca\ 
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The  Hindu  College  was  opened  Janu- 
ary 20th.  All  the  scholars  assembled  were 
twenty;  present,  the  Honorable  the  Chief 
Justice,  Mr.  Harington,  Mr.  taring,  Mr. 
Barnes,  with  a  number  of  the  priucipa) 
natives. 

The  kindness  of  a  friend  enables  ua  to 
publish  an  account  of  the  variations  of  at- 
mospheric temperature  at  Canton,  during 
the  first  six  mouths  of  1815 ;  the  observa- 
tions were  made  by  a  gentleman  of  the 
factory  by  means  of  a  thermometer,  placed 
cntsidea  southern  window,  between  the 


glass  and  the  Venetian  blinds  by  which  it 
was  shaded.  Another  -of  a  similar  des- 
cription was  exposed  from  a  window  fac- 
ing  tlte  north,  but  very  little  difference 
was  occasioned  by  the  aspect. 

The  notes  marking  days  of  ceremony 
are  particularly  interesting,  and  might 
with  much  advantage  be  extended  into 
Chinese  Fasti. 

1815. 

Jan. 

9  67  to  The  extremes  of  t*nv» 
pcratureare marked.  Vtirr rina\<> 
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64    FAlr. 
71    Do. 
4#       64    Bo. 
^7       *fc   Bate. 
«flf  •  •'  58       66.    On  Otis  day  beiif 
t)n2^«f  fee  12th  mow,  the  seals  of 
aMahs  nil  i  bS  of  the  Chinese  government 
are  iadsed  up,  and  a  Mod  of  liberty  pre. 
vails,  a*  *o  person  can  be  taken  into  cus- 
tody* doting  tWs  period,  eavept  for  some 
of  *be  higher  offences. 

3d  -50       53* 
Feb; 

.  I  >  4ft  61  fair.  On  Ibis  day 
it- a  pf  occasion  in  which  girt*  in  sbewy 
dresses  are  earrled  through  the  merchant's 
lioaaa'aud  other  places.  This  ceremony 
^explained  to  us  English  in  oaf  corrupt 
Jargon, as  thm- chtntnf chun,  i.e.  sarot- 
l*f  the  spring  (of  the  year). 

8  •  4&  '  60  Rain.  On  «Ms  day 
the  inferior  maadarws  tea  •  fte  privilege 
of*  btdng  carried  ItPthe  Same  ftfode,  and 
wKH  the  same  narks  of  dfgaftyas  the 
¥§6tre^y  of  Foo  Vuea; 
>  5  42  4f  Rain, 
1  *'  4B  tl  Cloudy.  €omtnetu»- 
meat  of  the  Chinese  new  year,  the -20th 
of  He*  Hiar. 

H>  H  58  Fair.  About  sis: 
o'clock  tMs  morning,  a  fire  broke  out 
rnwr  Queue's  house,  and  hrurnt  on  both 
sides  of  she  street.  The.  houses  opposite 
Qaquft'e  were  built  against  SheCompany'e 
orally  and  the  are  threatened  to  commu- 
nicate to  Mr.  Ball's  and  Sir  G.  Stauntorfs 
rooms. 

11  51  64  Cloudy.  Anniversa- 
-ry  of  tjia  -death  of  Kienp-loug  the  last 
-Emperor,. 

for  several  days  past,  a  number  of  beg- 
gars, froth  men  and  women,  have  been 
jfeoat,  .pestering  the  bongs,  &c.    They 
0xe  said  to  come  down  from  Nanking  an- 
jajually,  and  to  pay  but  little  respect  to  the 
.mandarines.      They  hate  much  resent 
blance  in  manner  to  Chinese  ggpsU*.   . 
J5        43        49    ttain. 
18        45        55    Rain.     About   this 
time,  say;  from  the  1st  to  Ifcth  day  of  the 
tlrst  tooon,  every  child  almost  that  you 
meet  has  a  lantern  in  his  hahc| ;  these  are 
preparatory  to  the  festival  of  lanterns  on 
the  15th,  they  are  of  all  shapes  and  sizes. 
Fishes,  fowls,  rabbits,  &c     Many  are 
circular,  and  made  of  paper  of  various  co- 
lours, and  the  light  hung  upon  gymbals, 
so  as  to  form  a  revolving  lamp,  and  roll 
Without  spilling  the  oil. 
23       55        42    Rain  hard. 
28        54       4a    To  day,  20th  of  1st 
moon  of  the  Chinese  vear,  the  seals  of  of- 
fice are  utilocked,  and  delivered  to  the  re- 
spective officers. 

You  will  see  we  have  had  a  most  tan- 
pleaaatot  season— indeed  we  ape  as  back- 
ward as  jou  were  in  England  last  year) 
the  eamefflas  are  all  spoilt  in  Moom-4-the 
Asiatic  Jcwrn.— No.  21. 
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meutans  are  thrown*  back  beyond  their 
usuaHimev  and  are  not  yet  i^  blossom, 
■  and  the  loeaats  which  should  be  nearly 
ripe,  are  scarce  bigger  tfian  .gooseberries* 
and  quite  greem      .  ; 

^  State  of the  Tbesmometer  at  the  Cor 

■  lombo  'Library* 
1817. 
Feb.  -7-A..M.    NoOn*  3P.M>   6P.M* 
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The  number  of  persons  vaccinated  hi 
the  different  districts  of  Ceylon,  during 
the  year  1816,  amounted  to  nineteen 
thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty.  Dr* 
•C.  Farrell  is  Superiutendant  General  of 
Vaccination.  J.  A.  Stulzer,  Esq*  0r.  Rob-  . 
son,  and  H,  Marshall,  Esq.  are  District 
Superintendants. 

We  have  much,  pleasure  in  observing, 
that  the  number  of  subjects  included  in 
this  return  exceed  those  of  last  year  by 
two  thousand  three  hundred  and  Sixteen, 
and  that  the  increase  is  owing  to  the  in- 
troduction of  the  remedy  among  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Kandyan  provinces.  Great 
difficulties  at  first  opposed  the  attempt; 
the  judicious  exertions  of  the  superin- 
tendahf  s  of  the  interior  districts,  however, 
at  last  prevailed*  The  Kandyan  chiefe 
.  and  headmen  were  induced  to  allow  them- 
selves to  be  vaccinated;  the  people  as 
.usual  followed  their  rulers.  Much  still 
remains  to  be  effected ;  objections'  anU 
oppositions  will  no  doubt  be  raised; 
-they  cannot  avail,  however,  but  in  a  very 
narrow  circle  against  judicious  and  cau- 
tious efforts,  whose  sole  origin  and.  pur- 
pose fe  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  the 
immediate  judges. 

Description  of  a  small  tForm  found  com- 
monly at  Port  Jackson,  N.S.W.  v.< 

One  Of  these  tittle  crustaceous  animals, 
at  its  extreme  stretch,  is  an  inch  and-one- , 
eighth  long ;  but  by  the  peculiar,  elasticity 
of  its  joints,  thirteen  in  number,  from  the 
head  to  the  binder  extremity  having  a 
power  of  contracting  itself,  wouMTon 
the  slightest  disturbance  become  reduced 
to  half  an  inch— the  .bead,  examined  in 
the  sua  with  agood  magnifying  glaSsy  bore 
men  resemblance  to  that  of  *be  Austral 
asfian  locust  in  ehape,  bat  was  of  a  clear 
sed,  an#flpsm  the  thinness  of  the  cuticle 
chat  we*edVtt>'^hibHe*  -the  inner  or- 
aajis  wish:auammai«m4)ri})ia]Kr/v  From 

Vol.  IV,  2  R 
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the  joint  nearest  Urn  head  to  ibe  seventh 
Jeftat,  the  body  was  dark.  aud  opaque, 
froratbence  to  the  tail,  it  gradually  be- 
.<oasae  more  diaphanous,  with  a  yellowish 
tinge.    On  each  of  the  three  first  joints 
■  from  i  he  head  were  two  legs,  a  good  deal 
resembling  in *hape  the  extremities  of  a 
spider's  not  forked,  these  were  white  and 
transparent  io  the  sun,  and  with  thera.it 
qierformed  its  retrograde,  movements  with 
,  facility ;  its  binder  legs  are  not  more  than 
half  the  length  of  the  others,  being  ouly 
useful  in  a  projectite  movement.    These 
hinder  legs,  If  ao  they  may  he  called,  have 
the  appearance  of  a  substance  purely  car- 
ilaginoas,  very  short,  thick  at  the  inser- 
tion, and  terminating  in  a  sharper  paint. 
Ofr  these  there  are. eight,  two  to  each 
iotnt,  commencing  at  the  second  from  the 
toil ;  at  the  extremity  of  the  tail  itself 
are  placed  two  similar,  but  much  larger 
and  stronger  feet,- or  rather  prongs,  from 
the  projectile  strength  of  which  the  little 
animal  derives  its  chief  celerity.    In  its 
external  formation  it  resembles  the  cen- 
tipede, havipg  a  brown  crust  or  shejl  upon 
the  back,  but  much  rounder  and  more 
•elevated  when  in  motion,  and  wholly  dif- 

*  iariut;  frosn  that  noxious  reptile,  ju  size 
as  well  as  in  its  harmless,  properties. 

Earthquake  in  Chika. 

Extract  of  0  letter*  dated  Macao, 
March<\$>  1817.-*-"  On  tbe  ,28th  of 
January,  (about  three  o'clock  in  the 
:  morning,)  we  experienced  two  shocks 
of  an  enrtfc4uake.    The  latter  of  which 

•  was  as  powerful  as  to  shake  down  some 
of  the  deling  of  the  room  in  which  I 
slept.  .1  was  awakened  by  the  effect  of 
the  first  shock,  which  much  resembled 

.the motion  occasioned  by  a  stage-coach 
'passing  immediately  under  one's  window, 
in  the  dead  of  night.  The  second  shock 
was  more  abrupt  than  the  former.-— On 
the  5th  of  February,  we  were  again  visited 
by  the  shocks  of  an  earthquake,  but  they 
were  not  so  sensibly  felt  as  those  on  the 
28th  of  January.  A  native,  who  resides 
about  thirty  miles  from  Macoa,  informed 
me,  that,  at  trie  place  of  residence,  the 
Shoditof  tho2*th  of  January  were  so 
jKnvtrtul,  that  the  doors  of  the  house 
made  a  groat  noise.'   The  natives  were 

.  unable  to  account  for  so  singular  a  pheno- 
menon, and  many  imagined  that  people 

-were  breaking  into  tkehr  bouses.** 
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crawl  away,  *bttt  were  severed  wit*  an 
axe,  and  supposed  to  t»e  killed  §  one  of 
tye  reptiles,  however,  that  had  been  cut 
asunder  in  the  middle  was  alive  the  next 
morning,  and  darted  its -tongue  out  at  the 
approach  of  One  of  Mr;  Cubit?*  sous* 
who  then  put  a  period  to  it«  existence.— 
New  South  Witlito'.      -  > 

Horses  of  Persia.    '  { 

Extract  of  n  letter  %  dated  Tabriz,  23i 
Nov.M$./'  i 

Last  Thursday  I  code  a  Turkoman 
1,  twelve  years  oldirojuvTabriz  to  Mft~ 
rand,  and  back*  being  a  distance  of  eighty* 
twonrilessn  twelyebours,  having  to  ascend* 
a  Irii*  of  nix  miles  in  length  on  .my- return. 
.1  performed  this  frr  a  be*  pi*  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  tojnunds,;.  h  had  fourteen 
Aours  to  do  it  in*  The  horsq,,  J  am  sorry 
to  say,dieda>few  hour*  after  he  was  taken 
to  the  stable^  this  will  however  enable 
you  to  judge  what  animals,  of  that  des- 
cription are  capable  of.  I  suppose  I  couVl 
not.  have  weighed  less  than  seventeen 
stone,  having  no  other  .saddle  .than  a  heavy 
cavalry  oue  to  ride  on.  I  anuprry  I  can- 
not give  you  any  Europe  news,  in.  conse- 
quence of  nothing  of  importance  having 
been  received  here  the  last  months  Let- 
ters from  Russia  mention  t^at  war  be- 
•  tween  Turkey  and  thaj.  power,  appears  in*- 
*vitaMe."— We  insert  the  above  merely  as 
a  specimen  of  .the.  capacities  of  a  npe 
brute.     -j . ;, 

Ubntoo.  Grammar.  -<s 
A  Oentoo  (Talagu)  Grammar  and3)iiv 
tionary.  are  advertised  separately  in  the 
M adrad  papers .  The  Grammar  was  >  ex- 
pected to  be  ready  for  delivery  on  or -be> 
fore  5th  April,  at  six  star  Pagodas  a  ogn 
py,  handsomely  bound;  The  Vocabulary 
Gentoo Into  English  was  expected. to  be 
Issued  not  later  than  the  end -of  August, 


Two  snakes,  measuring  about  thirteen 
9edht»«acli,njere  soma  time  ago  discovered 
inalog  of  firewood,  in  the  yard  of  Mr.  Q»- 
bitt's  house  In  George-street,  close  to  the 
l*ael|  door.  This  being  the  winter  season* 
the*  were  probably  in  a  stale  of  torpor, 
.or  most  have  been  disturbed  by  tbe  previ- 
ous rude  motion  of  the  wood.  As  soon 
«s  they  were  exposed  U*y  endenfou/ed  to 


,  Mr.  John  Mason  Good,   F.R.S.  Wfll 
commence  h»  course  of  Lectures  on'  Na#» 
sologx,  Medical  Nomenclature,  autf  the 
Theory,  Principles  and  Practice  of  Mt- 
.diciue,  on  Monuay,  Sept.  29,  1817,  at  the 
Crown  .and  Bolls  Kooms,  Chancery  Lane. 
The  course   will  rather   exceed    three 
mouths,  and  be  repeated  three  times  a 
.year.    From  the  comprehensiveness  of  the 
.subject  a  Lectore  will  be  given  daHy*  in- 
stead of  every  other, day,  as  is. <1hj  coiUp 
mon  practice.-   Tfr*  Introductory  Lecture 
will  commence  at  half  past  thtee  o'clock 
iu  the  afternoon.    Tlie  subsequent  Lec- 
tures at  eight  in  the  morning.    The  for- 
mer will  be  open  to  the  Medical  .public, 
including  Medical  Pupils,  by  tickets  tg  be 
had  gratuitously  at  any  of  tbe  Medical 
Booksellers  of  tlie  metropolis;  whew. the 
terms-far  th«Uc4itfes«ayaiaobci«nowa, 
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new  lokdonpubljcations; 

-  Colonel  Wilkes  has. published  the  se- 
cand  *u4  third  volumes  of  his  Historical 
Sfcgtcto*  pf  the  South  o,f  India. 

¥totihristi*n  Faith  stated  and  explain- 
ed,  in  a  course  of  Practical  Leqtures  on 
some  of  the  leading  Doctriues  of  the  Gos- 
pel. By  the  few.  H*  C.  O'Donnoghue. 
Foolscap  8vo,  5s.  6d. 

Also,  Early  Piety,  a  Sermon  addressed 
to  Youth.    By  the  Same.    Price  6d. 

Walks' id  Oxford  ^comprising  aft  Ori- 
ginal, Historical,  and  Df-scripifve 'Account 
6f  the  CoTlegeS,  HaH*,  and  Public  Bedd- 
ings of  the  University  \  with  sat  introduc- 
tory Outline  of  the  Academical  History  of 
Oxford.  To  which  are  added,  a>  concise 
flistorjr  and  Description  of  the  €*ty,  and 
-Detineatkmft  in  the  Environs- of  Oxford. 
THuso-ated  by  thirteen  Engravings,  and  a 
Jarge  Map.  By  W.M;  Wade,  t  rota.  fro. 
18s.  boards,  or  in  One  Vol.  12m©.1  Priced. 
r'  A  Picturesqae  Tout  through  Prance, 
Switzerland,  on  the  Banks  of  the  Rhine, 
and  through  part  of  the  Netfcerianstty  m 
the  year  1816.  Illustrated  by  four  Map, 
descriptive  of  the  Route.  8ro.  12s. 
boards. 

-  Eight  Familiar  Lecture*  on  Astronomy, 
Intended  as  an  Introduction  to  theSciene^, 
fat  the  Use  of  Young  Persons,  and  others 
not  conversant  with  the  Mathematics. 
Accompanied  by  Plates,  numerous  Dia- 
grams, and  a  copious  Index.  By  William 
Phillips,  Author  of  Outlines  of  Minera- 
logy aad  Geology ,•  and  of  an  Elementary 
Introduction  to  Mineralogy*  12mo.  6s. 
4>d.  boards. 

The  Sessgeoarian;  or,  tlie  RecoUsc- 
tioas  <rf  a  Literary  Life.  2  vols.  8vo. 
sflla.  boards. 

'  An  Abridgement  «f  Universal  Htetoty, 
eommencing  with  the  Creation,  and  carried 
down  to  the  Peace  of  Paris  in  1763;  in 
which  the  Descent  of  all  Nations  from 
their  common  ^Ancestor  is  traced,  the 
course  of  Colonisation  is  marked,  the  Pro- 
gress of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  noticed, 
and  the  whole  Story  of  Mankind  is  review- 
ed, as  connected  with  the  moral  Govern- 
ment of  the  World,  and  the  revealed  Dis- 
fensation.  By  the  Bev.  E.  W.  Whitaker, 
Rectos  of  St.  Mildred's,  Canterbury.  2 
vols.  4to,  £»  8s.  boards. 

-  Dr*  Watkio's  Memoirs  of  the  Bt.  Hon. 
Hfchard  Brinsley  Sheridan:  the  Second 
and  oondnding  Part,  embellished  with  a 
.finely  engraved  Portrait  of  the  present 
Jilt.  Sheridan,  alter  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
4t».  £1  Us.  6d. 

'  >A  Topographical  History  of  Stafford- 
Sfate^  imrlndmg  its  Agriculture,  Mines, 
and  Manufactures  $  Memoirs  of  eminent 
Nrttts**  StatistkaJ  Tables*  and  every 
% fsilai  ^of  vfofersnatkro  connected  with 
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the  Local  History  of  the  County.  With  a 
'  succinct  Account  of  fffC  Rtaf  and  Progress 
of  the  Staffordshire  Potteries.  Complied 
from  the  most.  AUtheutic  Sources;-  By 
William  Pitt:  8vo.  £\  5s.  beards*  Royal 
paper,  £\  15*. 

A  Botanical  Description  of  British 
Plants,  in  the  Midlaurt  Counties,  particu- 
larly of  those  1b  the  Neiahbourhood  of 
Alcester ;  wWi  occasional  Mutes  and: Ob- 
servations ?  to  which  is  prefixed*  a.  snort 
Introduction  to- the  Study  •£  Botany;  and 
to  the  Knowledge  of  the  principal  Natu- 
ral Orders.  By  T.  Purtou*  Surgeon, 
Alcester.  2  vols.  £\  boards,  y 
-  General  Zoology;  oi>  Systematic  Wn« 
tural  History.  Commenced  by  the  late 
George  Shaw,  M.D.  F.R.8.  4c.  With 
Plates  trom  the  first  Authorities  at»d  most 
select  Specimens,  engraved  principally  by 
Mrs.  Griffith.  Vol.  10,  8vo.  £2  12s.  6d, 
boards.    Royal  paper,  £$  16a. 

The  Lament  of  Tasso.  By  the  Rignt 
Hon.  Lord  Byron.    8vo*  Is.  6d. 

The  Official  Navy  List  ,  for  August. 
12mo.  Is.  6&.  •         ... 

IN  THE  PRESS. 

The  First  Part  of  Volume  I  of  the 
Edinburgh  Gazetteer,  or  Geographical 
Dictionary ;  comprising  a  complete  Body 
of  Geography,  Physical,  Political,  Sta- 
tistical, and  Commercial. 

A  New  General  Atlas ;  constructed  from 
the  latest  Authorities ;  by  A.  Arrowsniith, 
exhibiting  the  Boundaries  and  Divisions, 
also  the  Chains  of  Mountains,  and  otb$r 
Geographical  Features,  of  all  the  known 
Countries  in  the  world.  Comprehended 
Sn  Fifty-three  Maps  from  Original  Draw- 
ings, royal  4to.  Price  £1  16s.  half-bound. 

The  Edinburgh  Annual  Register,  for  the 
Year  1815.    8vo.  £\  Is.  boards. 

The  Life  of  Richard  Watson;  Lord 
Bishop  of  Landaflf,  written  by  hiunclf  at 
different' intervals,  and  revised  in  1814.-— 
Published  by  his  Son,  Richard  Watson, 
LL.B.  Prebendary  of  Landaff  and  Wells*. 

Mr,  Actum  has  in  the  press,  Cbymfcal 
Amusements ;  comprising  a  series  of  cu- 
rious and  instructive  experiments  easily 
performed,  and  unattended  by  danger. 

Memoirs- on  European  and  Asiatic  Tur- 
key, from  the  manuscript  journals  of  mo- 
dern travellers  in  those  countries,  edited 
by*  R.  Walpole,  wiU  soon  appear  in  a 
quarto  vohune,  illustrated  by  plates. 

The  Poetical  Remains  and  Memoirs  of 
the  late  Dr.  John  Leyden,  are  preparing 
for  publication, 

1  Mr,  Hdgg  win  soon  publish  the  fifth 
edition  of  his  Queen's  wake,  illustrated 
by  the  artists  of  Ediuburfcb, 

The  Essay  on  PubHc  Credit,  by  Bnvtd 
Hume,  is  rebrinting,  wi^h  observation* 
oh  the  sonncum^  nrophetic  nature  of,  Its 

principles.  itized  by  VjOOQlC*  • 
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l;,i ";.*'  \     CAbCVTTA. 

-<PlJe/oltowiDg^  extracts  froni  the  Cal- 
CflfWrtd^aflrafrrpapm  will  in  the  inter-' 
vaf  i% The  afrita!  of  the  regular  officia!  re-' 
p8rt  eflord  sotne  idea  of  the  progress  and, 
Mtttfrfcof  the  attack  on  the  strong  hold  of 

'  This  is  a  rectangular  work,  situated 
ee*eri  hundred  ami  fifty  yards  from  the 
fort;  f  n  fornf  nearly  £  square,  five  hun- 
dred- by  ftrar  hundred  and  eighty  yards, 
wftft  nftie  circular  bastions,  and  a  pretty 
good  dttch.  Of  the  bastfonsj  three  are  in' 
tte^estYaee,  one  In  the  north,  and  one4 
iu'tttefeduttr.  There  are  no  guns  in  it  r 
alt  toeing  kept  to  the  fort.  Our  picfluets 
were  advanced  within  twd  hundred  yards 
of  it.  The  camp  was  distant  about  two 
tnonsatfd  yards.  •'  No  casualties  had  taken 
place.  There  was  occasional  sniping 
from  ike  Kutfera  oft  the  picquets.  The 
weather  was  cold  and  rainy.  At  mid-day 
the' thermometer  stood  at  52".  As  late 
as  the  20th,  officers  have  been  permitted 
to' fepjiroaW'the  fort;  Bht  from  the  moT 
metit  of  the  advance  of  the  picquets  they 
we*e  kept  at  arms  length.  A  protracted 
resistance  wns  expected. 

Letters  from  Colon  el  Walker's  camp 
of  the  2]?t  ultimo,  inform  us  that  the 
division,  of  the  army  uuder  his  command 
was  In  readittesa  tn  march  to  the  Head 
Quarters  of  tlie  Mydrabad  Subsidiary 
Force,  hi  consequence  of  the  proximity 
of  the  Enteral  icffc'f  undrr  Culoud  Adams. 
Ttielarttjr  was*  cxpectl-d  to  reach  Colonel 
Wiilker's"  rtitaji  about  the  3d  instant 
TfceTSenftil  tfoop%  we  understand,  bjuc 
already  ocfiinfed  nil  the  posts  to  the  east- 
ward of  fforttatfbad. 

The  prepara  firms  are  complete  fur  the 
fl -hi  (force  io  tlm  Dimb.  'iTicarmy  was  iu 
motion  towards  liatrus*.  Tllis  place  is 
situated  about.  18  miles  from  the  town  or* 
Coel,  near  the  fortress  of  Allyghur,  and 
is  df  great  strength.  The  troops  were 
etfpecttfd  to  &it  down  before  Matrass  on 
the  13th  ultimo,  and  resistance  was  expec- 
ted, at  Dyaram  had.  sent  off  all  the  wo- 
men, and  Ailed  op  the  wells  within  three: 
miles  of  the  fort.  The  sappers  and  nib* 
aer*  in  this  fortress  are  said  to  be  the  best 
in  India.  Dyoram  has  invented  stone 
ihrepneUt  which  are  said  to  answer.;— 
Tbe  following  letter  gives  some  details  of 
the  expedition. 

:^  Owwoopsaud  warlike  stores  will 
sonant*  Mi  sight  of  Hatrass— General 
Marshall,  with  the  24th  dragoons  and  4 

»aa  with  their  6  pounders,  and 
:  ^Roberts*  corps  of  irregular 
htt*e%  .  Also,  the.  Metro*  troops,  con- 
s|uii^4rf.twa  droops  bow  artiUcry,  com- 


manded  by  Major  Brook  and  Captain 
Boileau,  under  Major  Pennington,  H.  M. 
8th  L.  D.  From  Muttra,  Majors  Generals 
Donkiriand  Brown,  with  the  3d  and  7th 
regiments  N.  €.  ami  fifteen  companies  Hi 
1.400  of  Captain  foaoinghanfs  (rregalar- 
Horse— will  arrive  and  take  ground  before 
the.  town  and  fort  of  Hatrass  on  the 
morning  of  the  12th  instant.  The  Muttra 
troops  march  on  the  morning  of  the 
10th.  Mr.  J.  Shakespeare,  superinten- 
dent of  police,  accompanies  General 
Marshall's  division  from  Mynpoory,  and 
will  it  is  supposed  officiate  aa  the  agent  of 
Government— Capt.  H.  C.  Smyth  and 
Lieutenant  Taylor,  of  Engineers,  pro- 
ceed from  Agra  to  Muttra  to  accompany 
that  division.  General  Dookin  and  suite 
were  at  Agra  on  the  7tb,  and  it  was  ins. 
tended  the  ladies  should  remain  there. 
The  train  from  Cawnpore  did  not  march 
till  the  5th,  and  would  not  reach  Hatrass 
for  some  days  after  the  other  troops." 
.  The  following  is  •asserted  by  the  Cat* 
cutta  editor  to  be  a  more  correct  and  dew 
tailed  account  than  any  that  has  yet  m> 
peared  of  the  previous  negotiations  tut 
the  delivery  of  the  Port,  and  the  subse- 
quent operations  for  its. investment. 

"  As  intfmated  in  my  last,  that  fort 
was  completely  infested  on  the  12th,  and 
the  option  was  given  to  the  commandant, 
Dya  Ram,  to  surrender  on  certain  pre- 
scribed terms,  or  to  stand  the  result  of  a 
siege.  At  first  he  apneared  resolved  on 
embracing  the  former  alternative.  On  the 
evening  of  the  13th,  he  sent  a  message 
into  camp  declaring  his  readiness  ta 
deliver  np  the  place.  A  detachment,  eoni 
slsting  of  two  grenadier  companies  \vith 
an  engineer  officer,'  was  accordingly  Sent 
to  take  possession  ;  but  after  waiting  ee* 
veral  hoars  outside  the  gate,  it  was  forced 
to  return  in  consequence  of  the  Raja  hav- 
ing changed  bis  mind.  The  sincerity  of 
bis  proposals  now  began  to  be  suspected  a 
trot  General  Marshall,  willing  to  spare  tbe 
unnecessary  effusion  of  blood,  allowed 
him  a  little  further  time  for  consideration. 
Negotiations  were  commenced  anew;  a 
second  tender  of  submission  was  made  ; 
and  the  second  grenadier  battalion  wan 
actually  paraded  to  march  up  to  the  gate* 
when  intelligence  arrived  of  the  Raja  hav- 
ing a  second  time  forfeited  bis  word. 
.  "  The  garrison  is  now  said  not  to  es> 
ceed  two  thousand  five  hundred  reenter 
soldiers.  The  outer  fort  has  twenty  baft* 
tions.  These  are  very  high  and  strong* 
and  are  guarded  by  forty-five  pieces  of 
artillery.,  The  ditch  is  ninety  feet  bcoa4 
and  seventy-five  feet  deep,  w^th  fot  leal 
of  water.  The  besietpqg  force  occupies 
Qurce  tiatincjt  positions  ia  foot  of  4* 
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fort.  The  Gawnpore  division*  unoer  tfce 
personal  commaud  of  General  Marshall, 
is  posted  to  the  East;  the  Muttra  divi- 
•too,  under  Major  tiefteral  Donjdn,  to  the 
west ; ,  and  the  Meerut  division,  under- 
Major  General  T.  Brown,  to  the  south. 
The  ground  for  the  battens  had  already 
been  chosen  and  preparatory  steps  to 
their  erection  .  taken.  The  train  from 
Gawnpore  and  Agra  wduld  reach  camp  on 
the  19th,  the  guns  would  open  on  the 
20th,  and  the  fort  in  all  probability  rail- 
within  a  very  few  days.  The  train  con- 
sisted of .  fifty  mortars  and  howitzers, 
and  twenty,  twenty-four;  and  eighteen 
pounders.  The  Agra  proportion  crossed 
the  Jumna  on  the  16th.  We  regret  to* 
learn  that  on  the  12th  or  13th  one  of  the 
picquet*  was  fined  upon,  and  Lieutenant 
White  of  his  Majesty's  24th  dragoons 
wounded,  by  the  iuhahitants  of  a  viHage 
in.. the  .vicinity  of  the  fort.  The  viHage 
was  immediately  burnt.  Very  heavy  rain 
feU  in  that  neighbourhood  on  the  17  th 
an4  U8th.     . 

"  1fce  General  now  thinking  it  neces- 
sary to,  put  a  stop  to  this  unsatisfactory 
state  of  ,suspeuse,  ordered  down  the  gal- 
lopers of  his  Majesty's  24th  dragoons,  and 
fired  a  shot  into  the  fort,  by  way  of  indi- 
cation that  all  pacificatory  parley  was  now 
at  an  end..  In  the  evening. of  the  14th, 
DyaRam  sent  a  vakeel  into  carap,  warn- 
ing all  persons  to  keep  at  a  distance  from. 
tbe  fort,  under  pain  of  being  Jired  upon  $ 
and  an  order  was  immediately  issued,  pro- 
hibiting officers  from  advanriugbeyondthe. 
picquets.  Previously  to  this  mauyfndivi- 
duals  had  gone  quite  up  to  the  ditch*  The 
wavering  of  Dya  Ram  can  only  be  account- 
ed for  satisfactorily  on  the  supposition  of 
theexistence  of  two  parties  in  the  garrison* 
Accordingly,  many  letters  assure  us,  that 
Dya  Ram,  old,  infirm,  and  sick,  is  ex- 
tremely desirous  of  securing  comfort  to 
his  latter  days,  and  transmitting  his  pos- 
eessions  to  his  family,  by  any  sacrifice, 
His  two  sons  again,  .young  men,  high  in 
bjood  and  spirits,  declare  that  it  would  be 
disgraceful  to  give  up  such  a  fortress  with- 
out a  previous  struggle  for  its  mainte- 
nance. The  elder,  a  lad  of  twenty,  hav- 
ing procured  two  lacks  of  rupees,  from 
his  mother,  paid  up  the  arrears  of  the 
garrison  on  the  14th,  and  made  them 
wear  to  defend  the  place  to  the  utmost 
extremity." 

The  Journal  of  the  latest  date  men* 

iwii  1'eport  that  VY™***  n^d  gton  up 
all  idea  of  resistance,  and  that  our  army 
wottU  be  immediately  put  in  possession  of 
Ihefartress  of  Hatrass,  This  report, 
wperter,  was  not  considered  to  be  enti  • 
tied  to  great  credit.  Major  General  Sit 
■**•  Horsford  had  joined  the  amy  in* 

Tbe  Nagpore  force  As  likely  to  jbedi*, 
vmfed  tot*  cantonment  in  the  following 
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Fantry,  and  2d  battauo*  03d  Native  lv* 
fantry,  to  be  posted  under  the  command 
of  Lieutenant  Colonel  M.  Morine,at  Jun~ 
bulpore,  ten  miles  north  of  the  Norbml- 
da;  the  1st  battalion  23d.  Nature  lafa*, 
try,  and  1st.  battalion  224  Native  Infant 
try,  at Gohajpoor,  tweato-iixmUeafron* 
Hoshungabad;  and  at  4het  latter  placa. 
Colonel  Adams  with  the  remainder  of  the> 
division. 

Dispatches  over-land  .from  Iftdia  have 
been  receired  at  the  EaK  India  House* 
from  the  Governor  of  Bombay,  dated 
March  22d,  and  communicate  the  ton 
portent  inteiligenee  of  the  taking  of  the* 
fortress  of  Hatrass  by  the  British  ahmyu 
A  heavy  bombardment  was  commented* 
and  the  Congreve  rockets  were  used  win* 
terrible  effect  j  one  of  which, .  felling  on 
the*  magazine,  occasioned  a  tremendous 
explosion,  which  destroyed  numbers  of 
the  garrison  of  Hatrass,  At  i 1  o'clock 
at  nifcht  the  Raja,  seeing  his  hopeles**u 
tuation,  fled  with  1,000  cavalry.  The 
tide  of  meu^hat  fled  from  the,  fort  pre* 
vented  the  gates  being  shut*  The  British, 
taking  advantage,  of  .  the .  opportunity,: 
rushed  into  the  fort  and  capture*  -4* 
Major-General  Brown  pursued  Ebacam 
with  his  cavalry.  It  is  imagined  that  the 
Prince  has  fled  to  Moorsam,  a  fortress 
about  tea  miles  from  Hatrass,  and  which 
is  next  to  be  attacked.  Our  loss  by 
the  fire  of  the  enemy  waar  incohsir 
ferable.  liieutenant  Courtiand  was  the 
only  officer  wounded.  The  Bombay  «04 
vernment  bad  not  receired  the  official  *» 
counts  5  but  jhe  substance  of  the  details 
we  have  given  was  communicated  to  thai 
government  by  a  private  letter,  and  mar, 
therefore,  having  been  made  the  subject 
of  an  over-laid  disputea,  be  considered 
authentic.  Tbe  conduct  of  Sindia,  hi  the 
countenance  he  has  given  Kio  Doss  in  his 
hostile  dispositions  towards  the  British, 
is  much  blamed* 


tea<t-Qv*rter9t  Catctotto,  Ma.  15M, 
l817.-#«K*r<rf  Orrfer*.— At  a  general 
court  martial,  held  at  Hyderabad,  on  th* 
?  • h,  5^  ^October,  in  the  year  of  ouf 
Lord  One  Thousand  Sight  hundred  and 
Sixteen,  Lieutenant  John  Webb,  of  hit 
Majesty's  86th  regimtmt  of  foot,  was  juv 
raigned  upon  theundermehOoiied  chargev 

1.  For  coming  to  the  mess .  of  his  Ma^ 
jest/a  86th  regiment,  to  a  public  dinner: 
whilst  in  the  Surgeon's  report  and  in  side 
quarters,  on  or  about  the  lHth  of  Match-. 

2,  Forhei^whippiiig/iUcook^and^Sa, 
obeying  my  orders,  by  not  paying  thesm* 
vant  his  wages  when  sentry  me,  with  the 
Adjutant  of  the  regiment  few  a~  nuiUMto 
cm  or  about  the  2d  September  initent,   . 
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3.  To'f  chitting  td  my  garters,  (nis 
Commanding  Officer's)  on  or  about  the 
2d  of  September  instant,  in  a  most  vio- 
lent manner,  whilst  in  the  Surgeon's  re- 
port^ and  In  violation  of  regimental  or- 
d^rs,  and  then  behaviug  in  a  most  disre- 
spectful manner  towards  me,  by  saying, 
4  You  have  sent  your  Adjutaut  to  my 
eilurters,  with  a'  most  extraordinary  mes- 
sage Y  and  let  me  tell  you,  Sir,  your  con- 
duct K&s  been  highly  improper  in  listening 
to  4  black  man's  'story  before  you  have 
-heard  lurue,'  or  words  to  that  effect. 
.  4.  For  infamous  and  scandalous  con- 
duct, unbecoming  the  character  of  an  offi- 
cer and  a  gentleman,  fa  tcllitig  a  false- 
hood, and  persists  g  ]□  it  in  the  presence 
of  Lieu  tenant  Muiiro,  (hat  Li  i  tenant 
And  "Atijutimr  Ltxhe  had  onleruif  him, 
from  me,  lo  come  to  my  quarters* 

5,  Far  utiotKcerlike  conduct  in  quitting 
his  quarters,  whilst  in  the  sick  report,  on 
or  about  the  lib  September  tastttnt,  be- 
tween the  hours  of  six  and  seven  in  the 
afternoon,  and  appearing  in  tlit:  Bazar 
hikI  Potter's  vi Waffti,  iu  his  shirt  sleeves, 
attended  by  a  cut  wall's  peon  aud  two 
sepoys  of  the  2d  battalion  15th  regi- 
ment N.I, 
typon  which  charges  the  court  came  to 
.   the  following  decision : 

*  The  Court,  after  having  duly  considered 

.  everything  that  has  appeared  before  it, 

£nds  the   prisoner,    Lieutenant  Webb, 

guilty  of  the  first  charge. 

The  Court  find?  ilie  prisoner  guilty  in 

,  part  of  the  second  charge,  viz,  giving  his 

cook  two  cuts  with  a  whip,  but  acquits 

him  of  un  officer!  ike  conduct,  and  of  every 

other  part  of  the  charge, 

'fhe  Court  fully  acquits  the  prisoner  of 
the  third  charge* 

'JTie  Court  most  fully,  and  honorably 
acquits  the  prisoner  of  the  fourth  charge. 
The  Court  finds  the  prisoner  guilty,  in 
part,  of  the  fifth  charge,  fit.  uuofficerlike 
conduct  in  quitting  his  quarters  whilst  in 
the  sick  report,  and  appearing  in  the  Ba- 
zar, on  or  about  rhe  4  th  September  be- 
tween the  hours  of  six  and  seven  iu  the 
afternoon,  but  acquits  him  of  the  remain- 
der of  it. 

The  Court,  although  it  has  found  the 
prisoner  guilty  of  the  first  charge,  yet  in 
consideration  of  his  having  been  repri- 
manded for  it,  and  that  most  severely,  by 
his  Commanding  Officer,  the  prosecutor! 
nearly  six  mouths  before  the  charge  was 
preferred,  as  stated  in  his  evidence,  is  of 
opinion  that  the  prisoner  has  already  been 
punished,  awl  that  the  charge  should  not 
have  been  preferred,  J 

The  Court  having  found  the  prisoner 
yttiJty  of  parts  of  the  second  and  fifth 
charges,  doc* 4  by  virtue  of  the  Articles  of 
War  for  the  better  government  of  his 
Majes  ty  *%  forces ,  sen  ten  cc  hi  m ,  tfte  pri- 
soner, Lieutenant  Webb,  of  his  Majesty's 
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86th  regiment^  to  be  a<nn*m3shed>  iu  such 
manner  as  his  Excellency  tnl  Commander 
in  Chief  may  think  proper?  *''  *       '-% 

Approved  and  cohfiririetl,— ^h^  prisoner, 
lieutenant  Webb,  of  his  Majesty's  m 
regimeut,  being  hereby  ad monjshedV"-^" 
(Signed)        *T.  Hislop,   *        u 

.  Tlie  Right  Honorable  the  C^mmau^er 
in  Chief  in  India  is  pleased  to  direct,  tuaf 
tfce  foregoing  order  shall  be  entered  Jn  the, 
general  Order  Book,  and  read  at  the 
head  of  every  regiment  in  his  Majesty's 
service  in  India*  L    ..-     ,, 

By  order  of  the  Right  Honorable  the 
Coromauder  in  Cluef.                  '•,",- 
T.M'Mahw,     


The  conduct  of  Major  Lusfrmgttm,  of 
the  Madras  army,  •  is  reported  to  have  ob*- 
taihed  the  high  approbation 'of' the  *ta* 
preme  Government,  the  ConrmandVrht 
Chief  at  Madras  expresses  cordral  sen* 
tfmenfs  of  applause  and  approbation*  of 
the  conduct  of  Major  Lushingfcm  of  fh* 
4th  cavalry,  and  Lieut.  Borthwick  of  flte 
2d  battalion  2d  regt.  N.  f . 

The  well  established  fame  and  former 
services  of  the  4th  cavalry,  were*  sufficient 
pledges  of  the  confidence  with  which  that 
distinguished  regftnent  might  be*  employe^ 
on  any  enterprise ;  but  the  indefatigable 
perseverance  with  which  it  persisted  h* 
its  pursuit  of  an  enemy,,  whose  rapfcKty 
of  movement  had  hitherto  eluded  every 
other  attempt  to  intercept  or  come  up 
with  him,  stands  unrivalled,  aifd  plaeee 
the  character  and  judgment  of  Major* 
Lushington  in  the  most  flattering  point  of 
view,  not  only  wr  the  zeal  and  ability 
with  whfch  he  profited  by  his  intelligence*, 
and  conducted  his  regiment,  but  for  the 
spirit  and  decision  with' which  he  led- his 
gallant  soldiers  into  the  midst  of  an  ene- 
my from  whose  vast  superiority  of  numbers 
he  might  have  fairly  expected  to  have  had 
a  formidable  adversary  to  contend  with. 

The  Commander  in  Cliief  offers  to  Ma** 
jor  Lushihgtou  of  tlie  4th  caralry,  his* 
warmest  acknowledgments,  as  well  as  to 
the  officers,  native  officers  and  men  of  the 
regiment  he  commands,  for  their  exem- 
plary gallantry,  zeal,  aud  exertions. 

The  congratulations  or  His  Excellency 
would  be  as  complete  as  they  are  sincerey 
did  not  the  loss  of  so  valuable  and  breve 
an  officer  as  Captain  Darke,  mix  with 
them  the  duty  of  here  paying  a  just  btit 
melancholy  tribute  of  respect  to  his  me- 
mory and  services.  He  "was  kftWd  id 
front  of  his  standard,  animating  Ms  men 
by  an  example'  lke#  can  never  forget: ' 

The  Commander  In  OMef  fesfs  H  a  duty 
he  is  anxious  to  acquit  himself  erf,  to  t*, 
cord  his  highest  approbation  and  apffffttise 
of  the  cenduot  of  Lieutenant  Bo&wfak 
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of  the  2d  battalion  2d  regimenfo  and  tfce 
-native  officers  and  men  of  bis  small  mil 
exemplary  detachmeut,  It  marks  the'ts> 
kot,  .judgment  and  persevering  spirit  of 
Lbeut.  Borthwick,  and  the  discipline,  at- 
tachment and  patience  of  the  excellent 
troops  which,  with  duch  inadequate  num- 
Bers,  .have  effected  so  much  essential  ser- 
vice in  filially  expelling  from  the  Ganjam 
district  so  numerous  a  body  of  predatory 
nOTOf; 

It  is  in  affairs  •  of  this  kind,  that  offi- 
cers, with  limited  means,  have  the  op- 
portunity of  displaying  their  professional 
ability,  resources,  and  spirit;  and  the 
present  instance  not  only  speaks  the  ris- 
ing reputation  of  Lientenant  Borthwick, 
but  places  him  in.  the  fight  of  those  pro- 
mising officers  who  will  be  useful  orna- 
ments to  the  service,  and  their  profession. 
,  Experience  has  proved  that  the  oppor- 
tunity only  is  wanting,  to  record  the 
names  of  many  other  officers  who,  ani- 
mated on  all  occasions,  to  zealous  and  in- 
defatigable exertion,' maintain  with  honor 
to  themselves  and  to  their  corps,,  the  well 
earned  reputation,  wbich,  for  its  achieve- 
ments in  the  field,  the  Madras  army  has 
ao  justly  acquired. 

Port  William,  Jan.  1,  1817! —  The 
Right  Hon.  the  Governor  General  in 
Council,  deeply  .impressed  with  the  bene- 
fits which,  in  a  military  and  political  view 
the  state  is  likely -to  derive  from  the  ser- 
vices of  a  regular  and  well  organized  to- 
pographical staff,  has  observed  with,  re- 
gret,.  that  the  acknowledged  advantages 
which  the  armies  .of  European  states 
Aiave.  recently  .drawn  from  the  modern 
improvements  in  ibis  important  branch  of 
military  science,  have  hitherto  been  only 
partially  communicated  to  the  army,  on 
this  establishment, 

.  ..Hi* Lordship  has  therefore  resolved  to 
establish,  subject  to.  the  pleasure,  of  the 
Honourable  Court  of.  Directors,  a  regular 
staff  Air  the. department  of  the  quarter 
master,  general,  the  officers  appointed 
to.  which,  shaH  be  permanently  attached 
to  that  branch,  .after,  the  model  of  the 
Approved  systems  prevailing  in  the.  armies 
of  modern  Europe,  and  in  the  British 
forces. in  particular.  .    . 

In  furtherance  of  this  object,  the  Go* 
vexapfeGaneraliu  Council  resolres  to  ap- 
point, -as  :.tue  regular-  establishmtnt, 
twelve  assistants  ia  the  quarter  master 
general's  department,  to  be  divided,  into 
classes,,  hi  .tlie  following  manner,  viz, . 

Two  tsvetant  quarter,  masters  .gene- 
ral, pu-  a *taft allowance  of  five  hundred 
StrJRstpersiuauttiD. 

Fou«  deputy*  assistant  quarter. masters 
genesal  of  then;**  class,  on  a  staff  al- 
lowance kof  /our  hundred  St.  Bs,  per 
wejiaenj,.  . 

'Are*  deputy  assistant  quarter  mas* 
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jers  general  of  the  third; elm*  <m^  staff 
allowance  of  two  bftftdfed  ami  nfty.^t, 
^ts,  per  mensem.    .  *'».-"C» 

»  *fb$  Rajah  of  Berar  died  on  the  1^ 
February.  He  is  succeeded  ,by  his.cotis,iv 
A>pa  Sahib,  Rajah  Moodhogee  Bhoosta^ 

On  Thursday,  Feb. 13,  the  release  &(%}$ 
Despatch  cutter,  from  the  custody  of  tte 
Admiralty  Court,  was  celebrated  With 
•very  demonstration^  joy.  We  hope  tj> 
he  able  in  an  early  number  to  publish  4 
full  report  of  W*  case* 

This  event  took  place  about  \  one,  ifj 
the  afternoon,  and. was  announced  by  a 
«alute  of  niueteen  guns  from .  the  Jittle 
vessel  on  the  re-hoisting  of  her  flag-r 
.  which  was  returned  by  a  continued/^  <jj* 
joie  for  nearly  twenty  minutes  from,  the 
shipping— some  vessels  were  gaily  decked 
•out  with  colours— others  displayed  dags 
bearing  appropriate  labels— such  as  *  In- 
dian Traae rescued— British  Lavas  vindi- 
cated—No Bondage — Free  Trade  ant 
Seamen's  Rights* 

The  celebrations  afloat  seem  to  revive 
on  shore  the  sensations  which  the  relief 
afforded  by  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  had  the. day.  before  diffused. all 
over  this  great  city  of  merchants..  Hin- 
doos, Moosulman8,  Armenians,  Jews, 
Christians,  and  Parsees  appeared  cod>> 
gratulatkig  each  other  anew  on  the  delixejtV 
ance  of  their  trade. 

In    short,    from    the  deep    interest' 
universally    excited  by   this  important 
question  when  under  discussion,  and, the' 
joy  that  pervaded  the  whole  community 
on  the  decision  being  announced,  we  niay 
judge,  of  tbe  vast  dismay  and  extensive 
injury  that  would  have  been ^ experience^, 
had  the  grounds  alleged  for  the  sejs^jre' 
of  the  Despatcli  been  declared  to  be  fcg& 
We  understand  that  on  Friday*  at  a" 
general  meeting  of  the  merchants  of  Cal- 
cutta, it  was  unanimously  voted,  thaty 
as  a  memorial  of  their  important  services, 
golden  vasts  bearing  appropriate  inscrip* 
tipns,  should'be  presented  to  the  advocate- 
general  and  Mr.  Coxupton,   the  learned 
and  able  counsel  who  so  successfully  de- 
fended the  rights  ,of  tbe  Indian  merchants, 
and  that  a  splendid  entertainment  should 
also  be  given  to  these  gentlemen,  at  the 
Town  Hall—which,  is  jixed  fqr  Saturday,! 
the  22d  iustant.    AU  the r  principal  in- 
dividuals iu  the  settlement  will  be  present „ 
on  this  occasion.  ....  .,  .,.♦, 

Tbe  condemnation  of  .the'honor^bjS. 
Company's  cruizer  Ernaad,  at  Bomb^  { 
has  caused  considerable  consternation 
amongst  those  connected  with  the  *\uppjypa 
interests  of  British  India,  aud  ,thq  i$>, 
chants  of  this  Presidency  hay*  tyPVra- 
their  aharc  of  anxiety  on  tfte  iulbjjg^, 
Since  the  t'atc  oi  the  Eruaad,  was  kuovvuf . 
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ail  fete  -tot*  mifeftaxta  the  cenrmeBrini  visos  of  the  act. 
*Ortd,  and  the*  expert  trade  has  been 
nearly  at  a  stand  at  the  several  porta,  in 
conseqoence  of  the-  adjudication  pro- 
iiouticed  hy  the  Recorder's  Court  at  Bom- 
bay, which,  if  it  stood,  would  effect  every 
onto  engaged  to  the  trade  of  this  country. 
The  embarrassment  created  by  this  occur- 
vence,  however,  has  been  aitirely  re- 
moved by  Che  judgment  unanimously 
•pronounced  %y  •  the  Judges  at  Calcutta  in 
*«tte  important  case  of  the  cutter  Despatch, 
^which  vessel  had  sailed  tor  Bombay  under 
precisely  the  same  circumstance*  as  the 
fb-naad,  and  had  pee*  seized  on  her 
passage  down  che  Hoogly.  On  the  trial 
enming  wi  to  be  heard,  the  court  was 
crowded  to  excess.  Messre.  East  and 
tffae  Naghtenwere  counsel  for  the  crown, 
and  Messrs.  Ferguson  add  Compton  weie 
-for  She  owners. 

;  k  >wUl  be  in  the  recollection  of  our 
-renders,  that  the  ship  Ernaad  a*  Bombay, 
was  seised  and  Whetted  for  not  having 
entered  into  a  plantation  bond,  she-being 
laden  with  the  articles  enumerated  in  the 
Wtb  and  19ta sectioned  the  12  Car.  2. 
We  are  fonmnod,  however,  that  on  a 
nunstion  arising  on  the  instance  aide  of 
the  Admiralty  'Court  at  Calcutta  in  che 
tast*Teru>  in  (fee  case  of  the  Despatch, 
4ho  Goutt  unanimously  decided  that  the 
l«Kb  and  19th  Sections  of  that  Act  did 
■not npoly  4o^  this  country ,  admitting  thai 


that  general  maxims  and  provisions  of  the 
Navigation  Act  might  be  adopted,  so  far 
no  they  regarded  ships  and  the  navigation 
otfsfeajs*  The  general  grounds  of  the 
decision  of  the  Court,  ns  they  were  coU 
avcted  hy  n  correspondent  of  ours  who 
won  at  the  trial,  and  kindly  favoured  us 
With  them,  were  these : 

Tne  Court  said  the  cases  cited  of  Wil- 
son and  Marryatt,  4wd  the  two  cases  in 
8  Besaaouet  and  Bolter,  applied  to  prin- 
ciples Which  were  confined  to  the  first 
section  of  the  act,  and  did  not  touch  the 
sections  which  require  plantation  bonds 
to  be  entered  into* 

That  the  first  section  of  the  Act  ap- 
plied to  lands,  islands,  and  territories, 
as  well  as  to  colonies  and  plantations, 
then  belonging  or  which  might  hereafter 
belong  to  the  king,  whereas  the  18th  and 
19th  sections  confined  the  import  and 
export  in  and  from  English  plantations 
oily  which  were  then  in  existence.  That 
there  was  no  governor  in  this  country 
\ answering  the  description  in  the  2d  section 
of  .the  Act,  to  whom  bonds  could  be  given, 
and  that  the  officers  mentioned  in  subse- 
quent acts,  which  applied  to  plantation 
tonal!,  were  such  as  naval  officers,  collec- 
tor^ of  taecustems,  and  they  had  never 
boas  appointed  in  India,  as  in  the  ajaata> 
tiOUsOf  America,  and  therefore  that  the 
subject  could  not  comply  with  the  pro*. 


That  hy  tad  9th  ami 
lfith  of  William  III.  and  6th  of  Anne, 
ships  trading  to  and  from  India  vrareicatn-* 
polled  to  give  bonds  to  bring  all  Boot 
Jodie  commodities  to  England  without 
breaking  baUt,  and  in  much  higher  pemnV 
ties  than  the  plantation  bonds  reunited.  - 

1  nut  by  the  circuitous  Trade  Act,  ship* 
are  permitied  to  carry  the  produce  of 
India  to  ports  other  than  Engifeh  phnv 
tatfons,  and  are  prohibited  rYom  tarrybar 
the  Same  to  the  ufentations in  America^ 
that  therctocc,  to  compel  ships  to  etreor 
into  plantation  bonds,  would  deprive 
them  of  the  advantages  given  hy  the  cin- 
-cuiteus  Trade  Act,  fcr  tfoey  would  become 
.bound  so  carry  the  enamtrated  articles 
-to  an  English  plantation,  or  to  some  part 
in  the  united  Idngdom.-— Whereat,  by  the 
.last  Act,  they  are  authorised  to  unload  at 
any  intermediate  port  or  in  any  plantation 
except  in  America. 

WeheartUycongmnlateoarnwrcunriJe 
readers  upon  this  important  education 
being  tor  ever  set  at  rest.  A  fdll  repbrt 
of  the  trial  will  he  published  at  Caamtta^ 
in  the  mean  time,  the  above  leading 
<pe£nts  of  the  judgment,  with  which  we 
have  been  favoured,  will,  no  douto,  prove 
highly  interesting  and  satisfactory. 

The  Ships  id  the  river  were  decorated 
with  all  their  colours,  and  salutes  fired 
during  the  day,  inhouour.ef  the  release  of 
the  Despate*>  ...,-, 


We  havngosat  pleasure  jo.  submitting 
to  the  public  the  following -conresuoni- 
deuce.  Though  the  §?atifion*ion<£aptn4a 
Weathrali  must,  feel  in  the  recollectfoa 
of  having  rescued  by  his  actft*.hnmnaitf 
so  many  of  his  countrymen  must  to  hint 
prove  ample  recompense,  yet  we  an*, 
nouace  with  lirely  satisfaction  the -hone* 
rablc  distinction  conferred  on  him  by  the 
merchants  of  Calcutta,  with  their  cha- 
racteristic alacrity  and  generosity.  * 

To  Captain  M.  T.  ITeaUriaij-Jtox 
Sir,— ^Called  upon  as  we  frequently  are  to 
express  our  approbation  of  the  mndart 
of  individuals  connected  with  the  eon*- 
mercial  interests  of  Calcutta,  never  have 
we  assembled  on  anv  occasion  mora 
truly  grateful. to  our  feelings  than; the 
present  |  your  meritorious  exertions, 
kindness,  and  humanity,  when  iu  com- 
mand of  the  Blucher,  have  rescued  font 
all  the  horrors  of  famine  and  impending 
destruction,  two  hundred  and  eighty-eat 
men,  women,  and  children,  of  Hie  Ma- 
jesty's 78th  regiment,  together  with  t the 
commander  and  forty-eight  native  sea- 
men and  officers  of  the  Fsances  fhnr 
lotte,  unfortunately  wrecked  ^  on  the  i*re- 
paria  on  the  night  of  that  Aft*  of  No- 
vember, and  you  have,* fin* doubt,,  been 
instrumental  in  saving  1  Che  lives  (of  she 
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through  necessity  ;  lelt  on  the  island, .  by 
giving  such  early  information  as  enabled, 
the  government  Jo  afford  them  timely 
assistance;  they  hart;  all  now  arrived, 
fend  live  tp  offer  you  the  soldier's  best 
gift  and  the  good  man's,  best  reward — 
their  'grateful  and  ^heartfelt  blessings  j 
wity  u&  it  remains  to  endeavour  to  express 
and  record  our  feelings  in  a  manner  suit- 
ably, to  the  occasiou,  and  we  know  of 
nometliodmore  likely  to  answer  that  end., 
than  lift  presenting  yon  with  a  piece  A 
plate,  on  which  the  testimonial  of  your, 
luuuanity  shall  be  engraven: 

.  We  ye,  pearSir,        '   .   : 
•  Your,  obedieut  servants, 
Palmer  and  Co?.  Col  vine,  Bazett,  and.Cd. 
Alexander  and  Co.  .tfairlie,  Fei-gusson, 
and  Co.   Cruttenden  and   Mackillofe 
Hpgue,     Davidson,    and    Robertson, 
JUacx.intosh,  Fulton,  and  McClintock, 
Joseph  Barretto  and  Sons,  Stewart  and 
.  &&$!$!?■» ^Jamef  Scott  and  Co.  Beebcr 
anii  Co.  Tboinas  De  Sou*a  and .  Co. 
Antonio  Laurenco  Barretto   and  Co* 
John.Sma1!  and  Co.  A.  Wilsqu,  Henry 
Matbew,    Robert    Campbell,.    Agety 
GfingV  Insurance  Office  ,•  George  Mer- 
cerf   9*  Peaufort,   John.  C.   Burton, 
James,  Calde*,    ft,   B.    Lloyd,    John 
/Coo)t«,»  Francis  Vrignpu,  Gabriel  Vrig- 
aon,  J.  Herbert,  C.  Blaney.  * 
*H»e  following  is  the-  inscription  en- 
grated  on  the  plate.—  **  fresented  to 
Captain  M.  T.  Weathrall  by  the  Mer- 
<chant*  of  Calcutta,  to  testimony  of  their 
sense  of  his  meritorious,  and  very  emi- 
nent exertion*  in  Che  cauee  of  humanity, 
iit  baring,  wh^stta  commandof  the  ship 
Evince  Blueher,  rendered  every  practicable 
aid  rn  eavtog  t!*e  Mm  of  a  majority  of 
a  detachment  of  H.  M.  78th  regiment, 
who  were  wrecked  on  board  the  Frances 
fcharlotte,  on  the  island  or*  Preparis,  on 
the  night  of  the  5th  November  1816> 

-7b  Metsti.  Fatmer  and  Ctr.  &t.  Sic. 
*c— Gentlemen, --To  hare  merited  the 
unqualified  approbation  of  so  highly  re- 
spectable a  body  as  the  merchants  of 
Calcutta  shall  ever  be  my  proudest  boast ; 
and  whatever  services,  in  the  humble  and 
zealous  discharge  of  my  doty,  I  may  have 
performed,  are  more  than  amply  repaid 
by  your  kind  and  flattering  letter  of  this 
date*  the  receipt  of  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  acknowledge.  The  piece  of 
njate,  with  the  inscription  which  yon 
have  been  pleased  to  vote  me,  shall  be 
treasured  op  with  no  common  care,  as  a 
record  more  valuable  to  me  than  all  that 
wealth  couW  besww: 

Saving  the  Km  of  adtieen  has  ever 
been  duly  appreciated,,  'What  then  most 
have  been  my  sensations,  in  being  instru- 
mental, under  Providence,  in  preserving 
the  lives  of  so  many  of  H.  M.  78th  regi- 
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iqeot,  whose  ..exemplary  eon^acjl,  forti- 
tude, •  and  forbearance  undev  ghc  ipo*t 
trying  circumstances,  prove  them  a  credit 
to  their  corps,  and  an  honor  to  their// 
country.   . 

I  beg  tp.  Conclude  by  assuring  you* 
gentlemen,  that  the  reward  you  have  now 
bestowed  upon  me,  shall  act  as  a  stimulu? 
to  my  future  exertions  if  ever  an  oppor* 
tuuity  should  occur  ;  ,and  I  shall  band vi% 
down  to  my  children  in  confident  hope* 
that,  they  may  yet  deserve' and  learnt* 
appreciate  the  value  of  a  gift  rendered 
inestimable  by  being  expressive  of  your, 
applause. 

I  am,  gentlemen,  wi&  jeapeci  and 
esteem,  your  most  obedient  and  obliged 
servant,  ..".».,».' 

M.  T.  Wi^THBAIiL,    ;. 

Commanding  the  Priiw  Blmner^ 

Tlie  intelligence  brought  by  fhe  Thetis, 
we  regret  to  state,  is  of  a  melancholy  at** 
lure.  It  announces  the  revival  "of  tha* 
diabolical  practice  which  only  a  fe«* 
months  ago  occasioned  such  devastation 
in  t^  shipping  of  Calcutta*.  We  altadb 
to  the  destruction  of  vessels' by IrffatnouV 
incendiaries.  The  ship  .Upton  Castitfc 
had  just  completed  hertading  for  Bombay 
and  was  on  the  oretf  saitittg'frota  Kedge* 
ree,  when  an  attempt  'Was  made-  to»  se* 
her  on  lire,  which;  Uacfcity-,  as*  ti*s* 
appeared,  was  discovered  id  timfcta^rO* 
vent  tlie  fatal  consequences  whirtr  feavtf 
since  ensued.  Several  combustible  msU 
terials  were  fbuttd  in  various  farm  *t '  tit* 
hold  in  a*  state,  of  Ignition,  tvliie^  Ireie 
removed,  and  the  alfscbief  *>*  tbe~  tinta 
prevented  ;  but  the  iocendiaritd  append 
to  have  been  determined  on'tffecthsg 
their  iufamous  purpose,  for  no  twithstatoft* 
ing  every  possible  precaution  was  taken, 
she  was  totally  destroyed  by;  finfccm  tfac 
night  of  the  16th  Feb.  It  wo-Wita 
great  satisfaction  we  add *< that  all  baafr 
were  saved,  by  the  pilot  vessels  *f  the 
river.  We  are  unable  to  sdbjoin  awy  fop* 
ther  particulars  of  this  evenu-*M#rfr*tfV 

Very  unusual  weather  hAsTbeety  ikfa$L 
rieoccd  at  Calcutta  and  tlie'  IXjipef 'fWfc 
vii\cesv  during  the  whole  of  thexnonthoif. . 
February.  The  month  throughout  wan 
damp  and  rainy,  aud  for  the  two  last 
days  It  pOu'red  incessantly.  '  It  was/ftafrci! 
that  an  unhealthy  hot  season  would  tje 
the  result  of  this  uatlmery  visitation*    * 

We  copy  tbe  follow! u"g from  the  CaJcuift 
Gazette  of  the  13th  February.      (   ^^ 

"  The  force  now  assembling  for  igej?t 
service  in  the  Ooab  will,  it  is-aao&.eon* 
list  of  twenty  squadron  of  horse^  fpjty* 
two  mortars,  twelve  battering  ftune^aM 
seven  battalions  of  io/aotqv  .Xbe^ndJK* 
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nicntioaea  atatio**  w1fo  It  *«  **\ 
jrfeW  their  quotas  to  follows :- 

From  Cawnpore.— His  majestj'a  24tn 
dragoons ;  fife  companies  of  European 
-rtimery  j  two  cbtnpnnies  of  Goolimdsi; 
foitrteeu  companies  of  gun  Lascars  ;  his 
majesty's  Hth  and  87 tb  regiments  ;  snd 
tike  I5*h  regiment  native  infantry. 

Frpm  Agra.— Two  companies  of  Euro- 
pean artillery,  his  Majesty's  8th  dragoons ; 
and  the  1st  and  3d  troops  of  horse 
artillery.— The  whole  to  coucentrate  id 
the  riciuity  of  Coc!/1 


Accounts  from  Calcutta,  by  the  way  of 
Madras*  state,  thai  the  Right  Honorable 
the  Governor  General  left  that  presidence 
fos  Ramekpore.  on.  the  evening  of  Jan. 

23d,  from  whence  his  Lordship  proceed* 
ed  on  a  bunting  excursion  to  Malda.  The 
ahaenoe  of  the  party  from  the  Presidency 
was  not  intended  to  extend  beyond  the 
SO  ih  instant.  They  returned  to  the  prca  U 
dencr  of  Calcutta  on  the  11th  February. 
The  parry  had  considerable  *port  amongst 
buffaloes  and  small  game,  but  only  ooe 
tiger  was  killed  during  the  excursion. 

Calcutta  Gazette*  »&.  6,  1  BIT.— On 

the  125 th  ult.  a  strange  rumour  reached 
"Miraapori1,  of  a  large  body  of  PTadaris 
having  come  down  the  Ghauti,  and  com- 
menced plundering  uear  Becjccgur,  The 
town,  wau  immediately  in  commotion ;  the 
2d  battalion  Sth  rL-giaient  was  ordered  to 
march  out ;  and  every  one  began  in  the 
best,  way  he  could  to  prepare  a  warm  re- 
ception for  the  enemy.  Two  days  sufficed 
to  dispel  the  panic,  and  demonstrate  the 
falsity  of , the  report.  All  was  quiet  when 
our  last  accounts  were  closed. 

'Statement  of  ^Specie  imported  into  Cat- 

eutta  by  Sea,  in  January,  IM7* 
'polfcrs,  3,25,329  at  5a. 

Rs.  205  per  tOO  dollars,  ■ 

Sa.Rs.  6,66,924    7 

ftM. •«•»,,•••  -value,    %M*    • 

Silver ,.oitto,  2,06,300'  0 

Treasure ditto, ,    76,400    0 

'feicca ttupees 2,000    0 

Total  Sa.  Us.  9,79,040    7 


Asiatic  Intelligence.— CateiOkr*  KSe*A 

principal  Private  Secretary  n^ng  abo- 
lished. :.        , '....,      w.  „  .  ••,.    .    . 

5.  Adams,  Esq.  to  officiate  as  Private 
Secretary  to  the  Governor  General  during 
Mr:  Rickettfs  absence. 

Mr.  C.  Phipps,  Assistant  to  the  Se- 
cretary to  the  Board  of  Revenue. 

Mr,  J.Monckton,  Agent  to  the  Gofer" 
nor  General  at  Moorshedabad/ 
"  Mr.  0.  Swiuton,  Persian  Secretary  to 
the  Government  "  . 

Mr.  Ch.  A.  Moldny,  Deputy  Secretary 
in  the  Secret,  Political,  and  Foreign  De- 
partment. . 

Mr.  H.  Cbastenay,  Deputy  Persian  Se- 
cretary to  Government; 

jkr.  G.  Ewan  Law,  First  Assistant  in 
the  Secret,  Political,  and  Foreign  Depart- 
ment. 


CIVIL  APPOlflrrWRMTS. 

•1 .   J.  W.  Hogg,  Esq.  Barrister  at  Law,  is 
anointed  Magistrate  of  Calcutta. 

J4r*  R.  Campbell,  Appraiser  General  at 
AhfiCufitom-House  of  Calcutta. 
^I9M  Z>«v-Mr.#.  riunter  Smoult,  At- 
tAtney-at-Law  to  the  Honorable   Com* 

jyf  r.  1^  Fergussoh,  to  officiate  as  Advo- 
cate-General to  the  Honorable  Company. 

Mr.  Hf  Compton,  to  officiate  as  Stand- 
ing Council  to  the  Honorable  Company. 

«C.  M.  Ricketts,  JEsq.  Rrivate  Secretary 
to  the  Governor  General— the  office  of 


MILITARY  PROMOTIONS'      t 

Ensign  H.Macforquhar,adtbN.rt.  U» 

fee  Lieutenant.  v 

Captains  F.  Saekville,  18th  If  *  I.,  van* 

vE.  Barton,  29th  N;  I.,  *•  be  Assistant; 

Quarter  Masters  General. 

•'    Lieutenants  H.  Morrieson,  29th  N. !., 

J.  Pickersgill,  29th- N.  I.,  H.  C.  Sandys, 
15th  N.  I.,  J.  Francklio,  1st  N.  L,  to  be 
Deputy  Assistant  Quarts*  Masters  'Ge- 
neral. ■ 

.  Lieutenants  J.  N.  Jackson,  23d  H>  I., 
H.  Ball,  16th  N.  1*  E.  C.  jSneyd,.3d£L 

-L,  W,  Patterson,  30lfc  N.  L,  to  be  De- 
puty Assistant  Quarter  Matters  General' 
of  the  2d  dass.;     ••    v  -       •  ■■•■■-■ 

■  Lieutenants  E,  I.  Stretsell,  6th  N..L, 
W.  Garden*  lftth  N.  J.„  R.  S.  Brp  wnrigg„ 
10th  N.  L,  to  be  Deputy  Assistant  Quar- 

.  ter  Masters  General  of  the  3d  class.  ,.. 

SDROBONS. 

Jan.  10.— Senior  Assistant  Surgedn 
Walter  Askell  Venotir,  to  be  Surgeon. 

Mr.J.'M'Whlrter,  M.  D.,  to  be  per-, 
sonal  Surgeon  of  his  Excellency  theRigha 
'  Honorable  the  Governor  General. 


FURLOUOftS. 

Capt.W.  Hiatt,  14tb  regt.  H.  h 

Capt.J*Gabb,  1st  N.  I. 

Lieut,  ft.  Armstrong,  14th  N.T. 

Mr.  A.  Russell,  Superintending  Sur- 
geon. • 

Lieut.  Col.  Fagan,  Judge  Advocate  Ge- 
neral. 

Mr.  Assistant  Surgedn  G.  O.  Jacobs 
6th  Vol.  Batt. ' 

Superintending  Surgeon  R.  Wilson. 

SHIPPING  itnEKLlGESC*  • 

Arrived— Tlie  Liverpool  firom  Loudob. 
The  JLady  Flora  from  London. 
'  MAURIAGB.^ 
H  Feb.    Manuel  Petrus,  Esq.-  to  Misti  C.  Ward* 
«Mcn  daugatsr  of  tnc  lttt.NattSt  Jduoiie«» 
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18  Jan.    At  9 e»,  on  board  the  Lady  Flora,  Lady 
Hctriridge. 

In  the  upper  province*  Llfcot.  W,  (hto,  Httv 
»nt .  V  -  i . 

It  J  .in.    At  Futlvelmr,  Mn.  Percireh 

81.    R.  D*  CnbeU,  Eiq,  iiiiit.  In  the  Mint, 

*>  Dec,    Cornti  H  3.  Whit*.  *ii  N*C, 

3)  Jan.    At  KvLiU  in  HiinrtkkliarnJ,  by  a  mlUg;- 

ntfnl  Awn;  ©apt.  A.  Tod,  sfrh  fl«igal  N«l. 
16  Marcli.     Mrjt  N*  Kennedy, 
<Jn  board  the  Prince  of  Orange,  on  liU  paiiagcto 

England  Mr.  P.  Hunt,  laie  at  Calcutta, 
tii  P^t,,     A-  Hiniii',  M^i\,  ot  \\i&  Civil  Service. 
St  Jan.    Lady  o*  Major  W*  Bruttoii,  H.  .Mt  fltb. 


MADRAS.  '' 
Jan.  t!,  \%\}.—Tht  Right  Honorable 
4fo  Governor  in  Council  having  received 
the  satisfactory  iatelligence  of  the  com- 
plete expulsion  of  the  numerous  body  of 
predatory  horse,  which  lately  penetrated 
the  territory  in  thejGraujam'distrfct,  deems 
it  proffer  to  express  an  the  most  public 
nusner^  his  high  sense,  as  well  .of  the 
uealy  judgment  and  enterprise  displayed 
dyUart.  Alexander  Borthwick,  of  the  2ft 
battalion,  2d  regiment  of  uatite  infantry, 
throughout  the  operations  which  have  led 
to  ttyr^tnportant  and  decisive  result,  as  of 
the  exemplary  perseverance,  exertion,  and 
gallantry  of  the  native  •fficers.and  men  of 
the  detachment;'  un,der  his  command, 
whose  conduct,  equally  in  their  unwearied 
pursuit  of  the  enemy  and  in  every  attack 
of  their  cimpi;  reflects  the  highest  credit 
on  the  dtsoiMine  and  efficiency'  of  the 
corps  to  which  ahey  belout;,  and  h«r  enti- 
tled'thetn  to  his  unqdalHied  approbation; 

The  resident  at  poonah,  in  a  dispatch 
under  date  the  31st  ultimo,  having  com* 
mnnleated  IV^ajor  LushTngtoh's  report  of 
*be  brilli^rt  affair  fci  whieh  the  4th  regi- 
Went  of  Wiye  cavalry  was  engaged*  with 
a  body  of  predatory,  horse  at  Cowan,  on 
the  20th  ult.  after  rapidly  accomplishing 
a  march  of  £fty-three  miles.— The  Gover- 
nor in  Council  avails  himself  of  the  present 
opportunity  to  acknowledge  the  j'uugmeht, 
activity;  and  professional  ability  which 
have  signalized  MajorLushington's  opera* 
tions  in  ,this  arduous  sei-vice.— The  Go- 
vernor in  Council  performs  a  pleasing  part 
of  his  duty  iu  conveying  to  the  officers, 
native  officers,  and  men  of  the  regiment 
under  Major  Lushington's  command,  hi* 
warmest  thanks  for  their  eminently  meri- 
torious exertions ;  and  has  the  greatest 
satisfaction  in  distinguishing  their  exem- 
plary achievement  by  the  expression  of 
(be  cordial  approjbatioa  of  tbe  govern- 
ment. 

Tbe  Governor  in  Council  cannot  close 
the  public  record  of  his  sentiments  on  this 
occasion  without  deeply  lamenting,  in 
the  fate  of  the  Jate  Cant.  Thomas  Darke, 
of  the  4th  regiment  native  cavalry,  the 
lost  which  jjie  service  has  sustained  in 
Ibis  mkm,'  brave  and  excellent  officer/ 


tad  Qwrfrty  Ckmttr*  Plain.  3d  Fa. 
m7.—G.  0.  by  thtCmfijndMrt  &■ 

cm*;;  '        ■   '*  :  '!      "  '"•  ■• 

His  Excdleucy  the  Commander  in  Chief 
is  pleased  to  publish  in  general  orders, 
for  the  guidance  of  the  army,  the  follow- 
ing particulars  respect?  tig 'the  drtss  of 
o iucers ,  which  appear  to  be  Imperfectly 
understood  or  misconceived. 

The  loose  overalls  (i he  present  estab- 
lished uniform  of  officers)  are  not  consi- 
dered as  appointments  fitting' for  occasion* 
of  ceremony,  for  a  hall  room,  or  evening 
dress  j  hut  white  pantaloons,  and  half- 
boots  over  them,  may  be  worn  on  such 
occasions,  by  all  officers* 

When  officers  in  evening  full  drew  wear 
&hoes,  they  are  to  wear  shoe  buckles,  and 
white  breeches,  which  should  be  estab- 
lished re^i  mentally, — Strings  tn  the  shoes 
or  at  the  knees  are  prohibited,  and  it  must 
be  understood,  that  in  the  full  dress  the 
sa$h  is  never  (o  be  worn* 

Cocked  hals  and  long  coats,  according 
to  regulation ,  are  only  permitted  to  be; 
worn  in  eveuihg  dress  with  shoes  and 
stockings,  or  pantaloons  and  half-boots, 
as  above  described. 

The  foraging  cap  and  undress  jacket  are 
to  be  worn  as  described  in  G.  0.  dated 
3d  September,  1316,  cnly  an  ocean  fans 
quite  unconnected  with  duty  or  cefeinmp  / 
and  it  is  to  be  understood,  that  officers 
are  nut  tn  appear  abroad,  In  public  phtcus, 
at  the  Presidency,  or  other  stations,  ex- 
eept  in  the  fall  established  regimentals  of 
their  respective  corps. 

-  In  our  last,  we  mentioned  that  It  was 
in  contemplation  to  remove  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Judicature  at  this  Presidency 
from  the  Fort.  We. now  learn  that  the 
building  on  the  beach  near,  the.  Justice's 
office,  formerly  .allotted. for  the  acconx- 
modation  of  the  captains  of  his  Majesty's 
navy  who  might  touch  at  this,  port,  has 
been  appropriated  by  government  to  thip 
object*  The  situation  is  well  adapted  for 
the  general  convenience  of  the  public, 
thpugh  w.e  fear  the  noise  of  the  surf  wi.p 
sometime*  interrupt  the  proceedings  of 
jthecourt,.  .  '!,"' 

The  following  official  documents  wiih 
afford  some  idea  of  the  warfare  now  carry- 
ing on  in  India,  ami  shew  that,  in  some 
shape  ot  other;  the  MahrSttag  will  ever 
keep  our  Indian  after  upon  the  atort, 
either  hi  the  field,  or  in  the  more  perplex- 
ing and  embarrassing  character3  of  hordes 
of  bandftti ;'  leaving  to  the  Company  no 
alternative  but  the  maintenance  of  nume- 
rous advanced  posts,  at  a  great  vxjteiae 
of  military  establishment,  or  tbe  exposing 
.of  our  subjects  and  more  defenceless 
allies  to  be  occasionally  surprised  and 
overwhelmed  by  an  enemy,  the  rapi- 
olty  of  whose  motions  can  only  be  edual- 
2  S2  ' 
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led  by  .the  murderous  and  predatory  fury 
which  impels  their  course.  In  the  pre- 
sent instance,  it  is  said  there  were  not 
more  than  150  men  with  IVJajor  Oliver, . 
when. a  great  body  of  horse  surprised  the 
town  of  Kiniedy,  and  succeeded  in  burn- 
ing much  of  it,  ajthough  their  object 
of  plunder  was  defeated  hy  the  courage ' 
;  of  Uus.sma.ll  fprce.  The  town  was  en- 
,  tared  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  ; , 
by  about  five  in  the  afternoon  Major 
Oliver's  strength  bad  increased  to  350 
men,  by  the  forced  marches  of  his  out- 
posts :  this  gallant  officer,  knowing  the 
reliance  which  he  could  place  on  his  little 
baud,  determined  on  attempting  to  sur- 
prise their  camp,  consisting  of  5,000 
men ;  in  this  he  so  effectually  succeeded, 
that  their  fijrjst  intimation  of  his  visit 
were  vollies  of  shots  from  the  British'  ^ 
they  fled  in  all  directions,  leaving  the 
greater  part  of  their  baggage  on  the 
ground,  and.  many  horses  to  their  con- 
querors. The  subalterns  mentioned  in 
general  orders  are  said  to  be  all  very 
young  men;  Lieutenant  Jackson  is,  we 
believe,  the  nephew  of  Mr.  Randle  Jack- 
Son  :  we  hope  that,  the  flattering  manner 
in  which  ility  ate'  mentioned  by  the, 
Governor  ni  Council,  in  addition  to  the 
jiigh  approbation  of  the  commander  in 
chief,  and  the  eulogiums  of  their  own 
brave  leader)  will  not  only  stimulate 
them  to  greater  exertion,  but  every  other 
cilice r,  to  shew  I  hat  the  present  charac- 
of  the  British  army  is  not  confined  to  the 
continent  oi  Europe.  '    '*     ' 

Extract,  fort  St.  George,  Military  c*«- 

s  at  tat  ions,  dated  27  th  January,  181'7. 
$0  Major  General  Rtmby,  commanding 
' :  the  Northern  Division  of  the  Army,   » 
Sir, — I  am  directed  to  acknowledge  the 
.receipt  .of  your  letter  of  the  24th  instant, 
,  and  to  desire  that  you  will  express,  In 
/division  orders,  to  Major  Oliver,  of  the 
6th  regiment  of  native  infantry*  and  to 
the  officers  and  troops  under  his  com- 
mand, the  high  approbation  of  the  Right 
..Honorable   the  Governor  in  Council,  for 
their  gallantry  and  good  conduct  in  their 
attempt  to  defend  the  town  of  Kimedy; 
,  and  in  their  successful  attack  of  the  camp 
.«tif  the  Pindaris  in  the  vicinity  of  that 
place.    From  Major  Oliver's  report,  the 
acknowledgments  of  the  Governor  in  Coun- 
cil appear  to  bedue  by  name  to  Lieutenant 
.Tweedie,  Lieutenant  Tulloh,  and  Lieute- 
nant Jackson,  and  you  will  convey  them 
to,  those  oncers  accordingly. 
.  .  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c, 

(Signed)    G.  Strachby  Chief  Sec. 
&rt  St.  George,  Z>.*0,  30, 1816, 
(From  the  same.) 
To  the  Chief  Secretary  to  Government* 
Fort  St.  George. 
§ir,—I  have  tbe  honor  to  acknowledge 
the  receiptor  your  letter  of  tbe 30th  tilt. 


Astatic  Intelligence.***  Cakuittt. 


and  to  acquaint  yott,  that  tbe  acknow- 
ledgments of  the  Right  Honorable ,  the; 
Governor  in.  Council  have  been  conveyed 
to  Major  Oliver,  and  the  troop*  under  his* 
command,,  and  to  Lieutenants  Tweedie^ 
Tulloh ,  apd  Jackson,  in  division  orders, 
dated,  the  fifth  instant,  in  which  I  have 
included  Lieutenant  feortbwick,  of  the 
2d  battalion  2d  regiment,  and  the  detach- 
ment under  his  command,  which  I  hope 
will  meet  with  the  Right  Honorable  th* 
dovernoVs  approbation. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c 
(Signed)       C.  Romby,  Major-Gen. 
Vizagapatam,  Jan.  13,  1817. 

•  The  following  General  Order,  des- 
patched on  the  11th  instant,  is,  als^ 
recorded:— 

6. O.— By  Government.— 'Fort  St.  George 
Jan.  7,1*17. 
The  Right  Honorable  the  Governor  in 
Council  is  pleased  to  publish  in  General 
Orders,  the  following  extract  from  antes^ 
patch  received  from  Major  General  Ruraby, 
the  Officer  in  command  of  the  Northern 
Division  of  the  army,  under  date  the 
24th  ult. 

Copy  of  a  Letter  from  Major  Oliver, 
commanding  a  detachment  of  the  6thi 
Regiment  of  Native  Infantry,  to  the 

.  Quartermaster  of  Brigade,  Northern 
Division, 

'  Sir,— I  have  the  honor  to  acquaint 
you,  for  the  information  of  the  officer 
commanding  thedivisiou,  that  about. five, 
o'clock  yesterday  evening,  we  were  aur-j 
prised  by  the.Mahratta  horse  entering  this 
town:  having  only  Lieutenant  Tulloh 
with  me,  I  sent  Tiim  to  take  post  at  the 
other  end  of  it,  and  from  both  our  divi- 
sions parties' were  sent  out  to  the  different 
streets  to  endeavour  to  keep  them  out  of 
the  town.  We  had  continual  skirmishing 
for  about  two  hours,  and  some  men  ana 
horses  were  killed  in  the  streets.  A  little 
after  six,  Lieutenant  Tweedie,  who  had 
retreated  upon  my  detachment,  arrived, 
having  marched  all  night  and  that  day, 
having  been  surrounded  by  them  from 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  found  it 
impossible  to  save  the  town,  as  they  gal- 
loped through  and  set  fire  to  it  in  several 
places.  At  eleven  o'clock  p.m.  Lieutenant 
Jackson,  who  had  been  stationed  with 
his  company  about  sixteen  miles  off,  ar- 
rived ;  when,  considering  myself  strong 
enough  to  give  them  an  alert,  I  left  Lieu^ 
tenant  Tweedie  with  two  companies,  In  a 
strong  petition,  and  having  procured  two 
peons  from  Mr.  Sppttiswood,  who  pro- 
mised to  show  me  the  road  fO  their  camp 
•about  a  mile  off,  1  put  myself  under"  their 
guidance,  and  lam  happy  to  say  we  sue* 
ceeded  -beyond  my  expectation ;  wo  were 
actually  iit  the  middle  of  their  camp  "before 
they  discovered  us,  and  we  gave  them  two 
vollies  from  the  companies  witta  te*t 


yards,  which  did  great  execution  ;  and  it 
caused  such  confusion  among  them  that 
they  fled  in  every  direction.  We  traversed 
their  camp  and  killed,  1  should  imagine, 
from  twenty  to  thirty  of  them :  they  left 
the  greatest  part  of  their  baggage  on  the 
ground,  and  this  morning  there  were  about 
a  hundred  horse  running  loose  about  the 
town,  and  we  have  killed  and  taken  about 
seventy  horse.  Lieutenant  Tweedie,  when 
he  heard  the  firing,  detached  •  Lieutenant 
Tulloh  with  a  company  to  take  post  on 
the  banks  of  a  tank, 'for  which  they  appear- 
ed to  be  making;  this  was  such  an  uuex 
pected  manoeuvre,  that  a  party  of  them 
galloped  lip  close  to  Lieutenant  Tulloh 
without1  discovering  him,  when  he  gave 
them  a  volley,  and  killed  some  men  and 
horses.  They  have  been  drawn  up  in  front 
of  us  this  morning :. I  should  suppose  there 
is  about  5,000  of  them,  and  they  are  now 
moving  off  in  the  direction  of  Tim  boor 
and  Saricottaii ;  and  I  shall  march  this 
evening  for.  Chicacole,  as  J  conceive  it 
probable  they  will  move  in  that  direction. 
)Ve  have  taken  a  standard  and  a  trumpet. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c. 
(Signed)  W.  C.  Olivbr, 
Captain  commanding  6th  detachment. 
fCimedy,  Dec.20j  181Q. 

His  hxcellency  the  commander-iu-chief 
is  requested  to  signify  to  Major  Olirer, 
and  to  the  officers  and  troops  who  served 
under  his  command,  the  high  approbation 
.of  the  government  for  the  exemplary  dis- 
cipline and  gallantry  which  they  displayed 
in  their  attempt  to  defend  the  town  of  Ki- 
mody,  and  in  their  subsequent  attack  on 
the  camp  of  the  Pindaris. 

By.  order  of  the  right  honorable  the 
Governor  jn  Council,     . 

(Signed)        G.  Stbachey, 

Chief  Secretary. 

'  The  Susan,  J*.  C.  Colling  wood,  had  ar- 
rived from  China  on  the  2d  of  February. 
All  matters  quiet  there.  Thr  opium  mar- 
ket improving — 1,310  per  chest,  and  little 
.'on  hand.    Cotton  unvaried. 

Letters  from  Persia,  mention  that  the 
Russian  embassy  to  the  court  of  Persia 
was  on  |ts  way,  and  was  very  numerously 
and  splendidly  attended.  One  faun  Ta- 
briz, dated  24th  November  1816,  men- 
tions that  Mirza  Abdul  Hussen  Khan,  the 
Persian  ambassador,  arrived  there  the 
day  before  on  his  way  to  Tehran,  and  that 
'he  left  the  Russian  general,  Germaloff,  at 
Tifflis,  who  was  expected  at  Tabriz  in 
February.  His  embassy,  it  is  stated,  will 
Ve  extremely  magnificent ;  a  staff  of  forty- 
five?.*officers,  most  of  high  rank,  with 
suitable  attendants,  are  to  form  part  of  it, 
a  full  bpnd  of  music,  &c.  The  general  is 
a  most  "intelligent  man  and  a  great  fa- 
vourite o'f  the  Emperor  Alexander,  hav- 
Sng  distinguished  himself  in  semal  bat- 
tles.   General  ^Germaloff  eommauded  all 


MoKj  lnteBtgenee;--M*dras.  $IS 

the  Russian  artillery  timing  the  last  cam- 
paign, and  is  son  to  the  favourite  of  iufc 


Madras,  February  JIM.— Friday  last 
was  the  anniversary  of  his  Highness* 
Azeem  ul  Dowlah  ascending  ibe.Mus- 
nud,  and  in  consequence  royal  salutes 
were  fired  from  Chepauk  Palace,  and  the 
battery  of  Fort  St.  George.  The  day  was 
further  celebrated  at  Chepauk  by  the  ac- 
customed ceremonies.  Early  in  the  morn- 
ing the  Right  Honorable  the  Governor 
paid  a  visit  of  congratulation  to  his  High- 
ness, and  onlhe  following  day  the  Nabob- 
returned  the  visit.  The  usual  salutes 
were  fired  on  both  these  occasions. 

*  On  Wednesday  the  26th  of  Feb.  as 
three  young  gentlemen  were  shooting  near 
Killanour,  (Killanour  is  10  miles*  from 
Pondicherry,  on  the  Tindevenum  road),  a 
villager  informed  them  that  a  woman  had 
been  torn  about  two  hours  before*  by  a 
tiger,  and  said  he  would  shew  them  the 
jungle  to  Which  he  had  returned— -they 
accordingly  went  with  him.  Several  viU 
lagers  followed  with  tom-toms;  they 
were  not  long  hi  finding  the  remains  of 
the  woman's  cloths,  with  a  basket  and 
some  grass  which  she  bad  been  gathering. 
The  villagers  soon  roused  him,  in  pas- 
sing from  one  part  of  the  jungle  to 
another,  he  caught  one  of  them  and  tore 
him  very  severely ;  the  great  noise  made 
at  the  time,  caused  him  to  let  go  his  hoTl 
and  retire  to  a  large  bush  on  the  edge  of 
a  tank.  The  gentlemen  then  surroun- 
ded the  place,  bus  not  supposing  be  was 
there,  from  his  being  mo  quiet,  one  of 
them  went  to  look;  in,  when  he  rose  from, 
themiddleof  a  bush  with  a  dreadful  roar, 
leapt  upon  a  villager,  and  threw 'him  a 
considerable  distance— While  in  the  act  of 
leaping,  he  received  a  ball  in  -his  hinder 
quarters,  which  laid  him  on  his  back, 
but  he  still  kept  hold  of  the  man ;  in  this 
position  he  got  another  ball  in  his  shoul- 
der, which  made  him  furious,  the  third 
gentleman  then  run  up  and  sent  a  charge 
-of  shot  through  him,  a  spear  shackled 
hhn  to  the  ground,  while  the  villager* 
(one  or*  two,  for  the  others  had  made  the 
best  use  of  their  tegs)  thumped  his  head 
with  large  sticks,  which  soon  put  an  end 
to  bis  existence.— He  was  more  thaa 
•even  feet  from  his  nose  to  the  Up  of  Wf 
tail ;  to  judge  from  the  condition. he  wae 
In,  he  must  have  made  great  depredation* 
4tf  this  neighbourhood. 

The  man  who  was  last  caught,  had  his 
'arm  so  very  much  shattered,  that  I  am 
afraid  he  will  never  be  able  to  use  it,  the 
animal  having  the  greatest  part  of  his  ana 
with  part^  of  .his  side  in  his  mouth  at  the 
isametime. 

AN  BYE-WtTNJB69, 

Tindettwlm,  21th  Feb.  1817; 
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^dkfofiy  cstiriottftt  *o*eobegay«*<? 

stents  have  lately  taken  place,  among* 
which,  that  give*  by*fcssw.  Moc*at,  «o 
B^'EjcfteUewcy  Couitfc  fenptty,  we  learn, 
ww  most conspicuously brilliant* '->  Tram- 
MOncios,  lt*wOrks,  «tod  «ttmltia««oiWj 
agtotabty  rellevod  the  fatigue '©fAemerty 
etosce,  which  was  koptvp*  fth  gmtspirffc, 
lite"  whole  of  afce  principal  Inhabitants 
•e-PoudicheiTy.  graced  *he  ftttt  with  ttofekf 

- 'ArrheA— Marquis  dfWe$AgtcJitf  Cap- 
•tain  Nichols,  and  '     '      ' ' 

.General  Graham,    Captain  Weatber- 
ftea&jbotfc  from,  England. 


CIVIl.  APPOINTMENTS.     . 

*  Ff©-  20,  m?.«- Mr.  J.  Haabnry,  Col. 
leetovof  Cwddapah. 

Mr.  A.  D.Campbell,  Secretary  to  the 
Jfcard  of  Revenue. 

Mr.  J.  Wv  Russell,  Deputy  Secretary  to 
^tto. 

Mr.  £.  Uhioff,  Head  Assistant  to  the 
Collector  of  Tinneveliy. 
...  Mr*  T.  Banje4>  Commissioner:  .of  the 
Con*  of  Baatttwts-  and  Sitting  Magis- 
trate*. 

Air.  A.  J.  Drunwumdy  Deputy  Gom- 
Mtmiai  Ke*id&it  at  Bamnad. . 


.     v     .,.      MILITARY  PBOM0T1OR, 

&tr%edns.~Jm.  20.    Mr.  (J.1  Knox  is 
*dthi£ted  an  Assistant  Surgeon. 

*\     \.'.i    .-.    -    WRTHiB. 

Kt  Erfefcpo*r,  ©iv  it*  mdfmng  df  «H»  Jan.  181?, 
Lady  *f  Major  Heath,  *th  regt.  <>f  a  daughter. 

A4  Vupgapaiain,  lady  of  tt,.  Taylor,  Esq.  o£a 
'irfatrthter.  ,  ^     „ 

0**Vb*    Lady  of  Lieut..  G.  ©'Council of  a  daogtk- 

30  Jain,'  At  Cannanore.  lady  of  Lieut- *nd  Ft.  Adj, 
(ft.  H.  «udd,  of  a  boii.  '    ' 

»  F*b>  At  Tsinc)>im>ppiy«  Mrs«*f i  Bolnnam  of 
a  daughter.  >    . 

t*  Peb.  L*dy  of  Capt.  T.  Beayth,  Hth  N.  I.  of  a 
•  srmtmd  heit. 


S»90b«*  B.  Clerk.  Jfcq.  /*  *hfc£W  ftryiee,  W 
,H-F,  Williams,  oply  daughter  of  the  tot*  1L*; 
^JTOliamsy' Esq.  .•*'«»   L.. 

WftflL  H.  D*  Friet,  Esq.  to  Mist*  Be  WdMe, 
5ftb,  #r.  J,  M'ViccarMO  Mi*s  Ann  Beck, 
—     —  ***        —        * -iirtat  Cr- ~ 


w.    ^.'Moilien,  French  agent  .at  Caricauj,  lev 
*Mts.  Fcrrcm,  wtdW  of  thelatfc  M t.  Fertdn'. 
84<1t«xdK  Thd-Bnv.  WVA.  Meiiliw,  «M.AV 
'-        in  to  the  Garrison  of  Fort  bt.  Gyro*. 
ajriravtt  Wray,    tlura    daughter   of    T* 
1      dftfeanLddge,  ~^  - 


to  Harn 
-Lewis,  Ei 


*»q,  < 


t  Lodge,  fcaimg. 
DEATHS. 


L*.  Borthwick,  ad  regt.  N.  I.afterathorUtloea* 
Of  three  day*.  The  merit*  of  this  officer  anr 
recnrded  hi  a  recent  number  of  this  Journal* 
when  it  .fell  to  oar  lot  to  communicate  the  ao» 
count  of  his  sncce*«fu*  attack*  on  the  predan 
tory  banditti  which  infested  the  N.  fhrcara* 

•  Feb.  At  Guindy  Cottage,  LuCbl.  J.  Edward! , 
H.  M.  80th  regt.      .     .  ,, 

la.    At  egmore,  Mr.  J.  Aakln*.  aged 94. 

17.  W.  J).  Light,  l£sqt  oae  of  tha  Attornjep  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  *  •  ' 

Mii»  F.  Hiokey,  youogeat  daughter  of  T,  Hickey^ 

49.    Lady  of  Capt.  Chambers,  6tUSf.-I.  after  si 

few  days  illness.  ", 

ft5.    Lt.  Atmstrong,  Hr  >l<  60th  regt. . 
9  March.    Mrs.  Maria  Jane  Goad,  wife  of  S»T. 

Goad.,  Esq. 
to.   "Mr.  S.  Ayves,  m  hi»  il\h  year,  by  a  second 

attack  of  .the  small- pox.  .> 

Mrs.  D,  RaAiIim.  -  4  .  >, 

«  Feb.    G>  Morris,  Esq.  Tetirinaiy  Surg.  HV«V 

a&th  Dragoons. 
8  March,    Lt.  H.  Stodart.  JJ .  M,80thregt. 
88  Feb,    Lt.  Col.  Lewis,  Madras  L.  Cav»      . 


d*^a*c^  »£  Cook  of  atom 
yh.  Lady  ofw.  Cooke,  Esq. « 
ftflKv.'  1*rs.  JariTttof  a*>n. 


.  Cooke,  Esq.  of  a  son* 


•M '  ***y  «(  Lieut,  ann  Adj.  KHabn  of  -a  son. 
«h   4>,ftUw»«>ta,  lady  ofCaot.G.  Jackson,  Ttb 

regtToT  a  daugliter. 
ft;    At  MatuUpatani,  IsdyofLient*  M.  Newman, 
.  fiOth.N,- L  of  a  ton. 

4  March.    Lady  of  Major  Vans  Agnew,  of  a  son. 
**  Feb.    Lady  of  0.  Ba'UIie,  Esq.  Superint.  Surg. 

cei.tr*  division  of  the  army,  of  a  daughter, 
ff.    At  towrticberw,  lady.of  H.  Chamber,  Es^.^nf 

9-  C.C>vil  Service,  of  a  daughWr. 


MABBIA0BS. 


&  Jan 
M 


'**:   At  the  Capuchin  Charcb,  M.  Augaste 
l.  OhSppette,  to  Madame  M.  Retoitaud?  3d 
daughter  p4  the  Jute  M-Andrd  Rerenaud,  for- 
merly. 1       -       *  -     -      *  -       .-.---« 


•cherry, 


member  of  tJw.Gji^  fo^ftcil  at  Fnad^ 


BOMBAY,  .      .  ... 

From-  the  Bombay  Papers  received  siucO 
oar  last,  ft  appears  that  the  Joassmeo 
piratea  have  latterly  appeared   in  vert 
-considerable  force/  and  committed  seri- 
ous depredations  on  the 'Malabar  coast, 
as    well    as    in  the  :  Gixlph  of   Persia* 
They  have  succeeded  in  captnring  the  botf, 
Couij>anyfs  armed  pattamar,  the  Deriah 
Dowltit.    This  vessel  fell  in  with  the  pf^- 
rate,  a  large  bogla,  on  the  Sth  of  Jannv 
my,    off    Dwarka,   in    twelve  fathoms 
water,  no  land  in  sight.    On  the  patta- 
■mar  «hewiug  the  Company's  colours  the 
Arab  tired  a  shot  at  her,  and  a  smart  ae* 
tion  ensued,  nvhich  was  kept  up  with  great* 
briskness,  until  two  more  practical  ves- 
sels appeared;  which  convinced  the  syrai% 
'that  the  only  chance  of  his  escape  lay  in 
flight ;  all  sail  was  therefore  made  upon 
the  pattamar.     Arnnning  fight  continued 
ibr  three  hours,  when  the  Strang  received 
a  severe  wound  and  was  carried  below-4- 
in  about  an  hour  after,  the  tindal, .  who, 
had  assumed  the  command,  was  kilted  by 
a  shot  tn  the  stomach;  the  three  buglas 
had  by  this  tine  closed,   and  instantly 
ooarding,  by  force  of  numbers  Overpowetw 
ed  the  brave  little  crew  of  the  Dertah 
Dowlut.     Some  jumped  overboard,  sobA 
others  into  the  hold,  and  out  of  a-  small 
•crew  of  thirty-three,  seventeen  wersmur- 
dered,  eigtit  were  carried  prisoners  to*  Ras 
el  Kima,  and  the  remainder  being  woUndr 
ed,  were  landed  on  the  coast  and  have 
arrived  at  Bombay.    Hie  pirate  vessel! 
carried  each  six  nine  pound  carriage  guns, 


UUH& 
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tad  were  full  of  hiraf,  bating  from  one* 
Hundred  to  two  hundred  each,  armed 
with  *m)rds,  spears,  and  nreetses*  Several 
Othereaptures  had  taken  place.  The  com- 
tnander  of  the  largest  bugia  was  styled  the 
Sultan  of.  Has  el  Kima.  From  the  follow* 
tog  extract  df  a  letter,  it  Would  appear 
that  the  pirates  had  committed  their  de* 
fufedationsas  far  as  Cochin* 

'  tocMhi  \ith  February,  1817. 
.j  ^  An  alarming  account  'has*  been  re- 
ported "here  by  three  Arabs  who  arrived  a 
few  days  ago,  saying'that  they  had  made 
tfoeir  escape !$om  a  ship,  name  unknown, 
from  Pulo  Penang,  after  she  was  taken 
possession  of  by  fiVe  dows  df  the  Waha- 
bee  pirates,  near  Pigeon  Islands ;  that  they 
inurdered  die  whole  of  the  crew  aod  pil- 
•grftn  passengers,  and  afterwards  stood  out 
to  sea,  •  this  they  say  happened-  about  « 
fortnight  ago :  I  fear  tt  is  bur feo  true,  and 
may  have  bad  consequences. 

.  .  f'  pr  S.  The  captured  ship  Was  under  En- 
glish colours,  from  Pulo  Penang,  belong- 
tug  .Saved  Hussein  at  Pulo  Penang,  last 
4rom  the  Malay  Coast,  bound  to  Meka 
"With  pilgrims." 

We  copy  the  following  as  a  de- 
scription of  the  mode  practised  by  the 
Joasmee  pirates  in  the  capture  of  vessels, 
because  we  think  it  may  prove  beneficial 
to  our  nautical  readers,  to  whom  we  are 
always  antibus  to  promulgate  informa- 
tion. "  It depends  solely  in  boarding;  with 
the  beat  mode  of  effecting  Which  they 
are  acquainted,  and  for  which  /  purpose 
they  approach.tl|e  stem  of.  vessels,  aud,  if 
not  opposed  by  guns  in  that  quarter,  and 
by .  boarding  nets,  -they  board  and  over- 
power the  vessels  by  numbers  of  men.  The 
best  precautions,  therefore,  which  can  be 
.  used  by  our  merchant  vessels,  are  stem 
chasers  loaded  with  grape  shot,  boarding 
nets,  and  musquetry,  which,  in  addition 
to  its  own  charge,  should  receive  two  or 
three  pistol  balls  over  the  ball  cartridge." 

These  merciless  freebooters,  we  under- 
stand, euquired  with  a  savage  anxiety,  if 
.there  were  any  Europeans  on  board  the 
Deriah  Dowlut,  whom  they  would  imme- 
diately have  massacred ;  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  murdered  the  crew  of  that 
tessel,  was  by  placing  the  necks  of  the  un- 
fortunate men,  over  the  gunnel  of  their 
▼easels,  whom  they  required  to  repeat  the 
leading  verse  of  the  Koraun,  and  as  soon 
atftbey  cofee  to  the  part  which  differed 
from  the  tenets  of  the  Wahabee  Beet,  it 
Was  the  signal  for  execution,  and  the  head 
was  instantly  sereredfrom  the  body.  The 
mode  of  defence  above  suggested  would, 
wejfeould  nope,  prove  effectual  in  most 
instances  of  attack  by  the  Joassmee  pi' 
rat**, 

.  Bomkog  Courier^  J/ajva  .1,  .XW7«— 

We  regret  to  state  that  accounts  have  been 


recewed  fcexe  that  tfce  fcwdaria  frav* 
again  descended  below,  the  Ghauts  in 
three  or  four  distinct  bodies,  and;  ha*# 
eommittedconsiderable  depredations 3  se» 
mai  extensive  villages  in  a  diatctetof  $e~ 
verndroog  .tore  bee»  completely  tacked 
shy  these  marauders.  -A  body  of  abwsf 
30Q  of  jfcem  appeared*  near,, the  .vsUagn^of 
ftaasaavm*  after  .having  >ph*ndered  Mba*, 
on  the  23d  February,  ,**(*  asoeiMledthp 
Bltewgbaut  ft*  foj&wtng  fawning;  not 
thinking  it  prudent  to  attack  Dasaganm, 
which  was  defended  by  a  party  of  iuva- 
lids.  A  bodyj  supposed  of  about  six  or 
seven  hundred,  was  also  seen  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Panwejl  on  Mpnday  night 
last,  going  off  in  a  nf»therij,4ireistio«u 


Bombay  Courier  —  The  Portvfreee 
Governor  of  St.  Jago.—Vfe  copy  iae* 
following  from  another  paper;  upon 
which  we  ought  to  observe,  that  it  would 
be  premature  to  charge  the  affair  upon 
Portugal,  as  an  act  of  national  insult,  add 
ingratitude,  before  it  be  ascertained  how 
far  the  government  of  the  Brazils  ijMiis- 
posed  to  identify  itself  with  the  conduct; 
of  the  governor  of  St.  Jago.  The  course 
.which  has  been  pursued  by  the  captain 
and  passengers  seems  a  very  proper  one. 

"  l%e  ship  Philippa,  Captain  Q. 
Nieholls,  bound  to  Calcutta,  touched  at 
Praya,  in  the  isle  of  St.  Jago,  oa  the 
ldth  of  May,  with  a,  view  of  obtaining  a 
supply  of  water  and  refreshments.  ^They 
found  lying  in  the  harbour  the  ship  MoJ- 
grave  Castle,  Captain  Ralph,  put  in  there 
in  distress,  having  struck  oh  the  rock 
-  that  runs .  off  the  north-east  point  of 
Bonavista,  and  the  captain  of  the  P}jj~ 
lippa  being  solicited  by  her  commander  to 
take  part  of  the  Mulgrave  Castle's  cargo 
•on  board  to  the  Cape,  he  agreed  to  the  pro- 
position lor  a,  certain  sum*,  inxwdor  that 
the  damaged  ship  might  (proceed  to  Rio 
de  Janeiro  for  repairs.  The  commapder 
of  the  Philippa,  iu  agreeing  to  the  accom- 
coromodation  proposed,  highly  incensed 
against  him  the  Portuguese  governor, 
•Don  Antonio  de  Qontrinto  de  Lancastic 
Although  the  British  paid  Lira  every  re- 
spect due  to  his  authority,  he  persecuted 
them  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  and  Jfer 
no  other  reason  than  because  the  Philippa 
was  likely  to  be  tlie  means  of  wresting 
out  of  his  hands  a  valuable  British  pro- 
.  petty,- which  be  had  calculated  oh  getting 
into  his  possession.  The  commander  of 
the  Philippa  aud  Ca'}»tain  Kalph  wejre 
treated  by  the  governor  00  their  first  limn- 
ing with  marked  disrespect.  They  were 
immediately  summoned  before  hun,  'mid, 
after  being  obliged  to  hear  the  most  vio- 
lent lauguage  used  in  expressing  his  detes- 
.  tataon  of  the  English  nation  in-  general, 
he  placed  both  the  officers  under  arrest, 
ami  then  ordered  a  survey  of  the  Mulgrare 
Castle,  with  the  full  iatentiou  of  detain- 


ingher 
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as  mcajiaole  of  prosecuting  hit 
voyage.  The  governor  beat  $o  jlrttsrtt 
fcoon  as  the  surveying  officer  landed;  fireVf 
two  shots  at  tie  British  ship*/ and  It 
was  with  much  difficulty  he  was  prevailed 
on  by  an  officer  tin****  Ifft*  to  tther  bis 
detenuitoatiOaOf  smWng-themi  The  t  we- 
«fficer«  <rf  ttte  PhiHppa  we*e  rnts*  cm* 
fitted  kr  «TOBMb^gaeV*&fcott*  s>haa<>~ 
ing,  and  had  for  a  companion  a  criminal 
-for  murder!  The  RhHippa.  was  pat  in 
possession  »fc  fifty  soklier* ;  and  Captain, 
Harrington,  who  w»*a  jf«wse^er.'iii  ttwe- 
Philippa,  was  forceA+mifaon,  and,  with 
the  commander,  were  considered  to  be 
-prisoners  on  parole.  After  this,  the 
governor,  •; 'weflgtiffrg-,  r^«  was  swpposed, 
the  consequence  of  his  conduct,  thought 
propertbibe  more  moderate,  and  granted 
pehnisslon  for  tlm' vessel* 'to  proceed  oil 
their  destinations.  The  •  following  is  tfte 
Copy  of  a  protestlsent  to  the  governw  by 
the  officers  and  passengers  of 'the  two 
vessels; """  "'  '     •■•«•••■•*  * 

To  'Ms  '^t&ttehby  *3bn  Xhtohitf  df 
'  ":  Cof&rbtfo  de  Lancastf*. 
Sir,— Havine  received  ydurKxcellencyV 
permission  for  the  Britisfc  sMps  PhiHppa 
and  Molgrave  Castffe  to  proceeeToiv  their 
vojrage,  we,  "Whose  names  are  under- 
signed, feel  it  to  bfe  a  duty  that  we  owe 
to  "flte  owners  df  those  ships,  and  tbe'va- 
luablepro^rty  on  Ward  of  them,  totheun- 
derwrrtersybofh  orisWpi  and  property  and 
to'tite fcovertintenf  whose^  Subjects  we  "are, 
toprotest,  and  we  do  hereof  Most  solemn- 
Jy^rotest,  against'  all  the  violent  mea- 
sures whifclf  your  Excellency  has  thought 
■proper  ttf*a<mpt  towards*  us  *  during  our 
staj  &  Praya,— a  flort,  wltffch  was  sought 
by  the*omiri*hder  of  the  Af  uJgrave  Castle, 
when  that  Vessel  was  in  distress,  and 
when  be  naturally  expected  td  receive 
every  icfegrce  of  protection,  support,  ami 
assistance  his  •■situation'  required:  ROW 
far  bis  expectations" luwebeen  fulfilled  by 
the  circumstances  detailed  in  Captain 
Harrington's  second  letter  to  your  Excel- 
lency,' under  date  May  26,  or  h#w  far 
the  relations  of  peace  and  amity  between 
two  friendly  powers  have  been  preserved 
by  your  Excellency  towards  us  generally, 
St  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  Inquire ; 
but  we  shall  draw  up  a  fall  and  correct  state- 
menfofthe  whole  of  those  violent  weaswnw  - 
which  are  the  subject  of  this  protest,  and 
lay  the  same,  as  soon  as  possible*  before 
life  fexcellenry  the  Right  Hon.  Viscount 
Strangford,  the  British  ambassador  at  the 
court  of  Bmils,  to  "be  by  him  submitted 
to  the  Prince  Regent  Of  Portugal,  and  to 
tfce  British  government. 

We  have  the  honor  to  be,  • 
.  (gigned  by  the  officers  and  passengers.) 

Daring  the  forenoon  of  yesterday,  while 
it^rfew  a  strong  breeze  from  the  N.  W.  a 
lug  sail  boat  belonging  to  the  honorable 


Company's  crnteet  Arid,  while  m  the  a** 
of  taelciug,  Just  under,  the  stem  of  the; 
Humayoon  Shah,  capsized,  and  instantly 
suuk.-'-The  officer  with  a  crew  of  laecat* 
who  were  on  board  her  kept  themselves 
afloat,  however,  until  Mr.  Buckingham 
aaifCaptaf-nr  Boog;  wire  had  just  shoved 
off  from,  tbs  ship  in  a  shore  boat,  bore  up 
to  their  assistance,  and  succeeded  in  sat- 
ing all  hands.— A  large  harbour-boat 
crossing  under  sail,  with  some,  mili- 
.  tary  officers  on  board,4  wore  roundf  at' the 
same  time5,  and  got  two  of  the  lascars  oof 
of  the  water— anW  in  a  few  minutes  after^ 
wards  several  boats  from  the  vessels  near " 
pulled  towards  the  spot  with  the  most 
praiseworthy  alacrity* 

The  Reliance, has  brouglrt  the  passengers 
.  and  crew  of  the  shin  ^lauritins^which  we 
regret  to  say  was.  1ps|  off  Ceylpn.  a  fe vjr 
days  ago.  The,  unferjnnate,, vessel  was 
from  Bengal*  bound  to  Bombay*,  with  a  ya- 
luable  car^Q,  and  .being  a  little  to  the 
southward  of  Trincomale'e  on  the  1st  in- 
stant, she  sprung  a  leak,  which  gained  ab 
fast'  upon  the  shfp  that  \%  was  found  ne- 
cessary to  save  the  lives  of  those  on  boara* . 
by  abandoning,  her.  The  officers,  and 
crew  accordingly  took  to.  their  boats,  and 
we  are  happy  to  say  all  landed  safe  at  Foul 
Point,  where  they  remained  three  days,  , 
from  whence  they  .proceeded  to  Trhxcomjt- 
lee.  The  vessel  went  down  in  ten  fathomp 
water  about  four  hours  after,  she  wajs 
abandoned.  The  Above  are  aU  the.  parti- 
culars we  have  been  able,  to  learn,— jW(»- 
dra*  Courier,  MarcA  25,.  1 817-     .         . 


Courier,*  Marc fi'  I,  1817:^ 
A  singular  but  melancholy  accident'  hap- 
pened on  board  the  Grab  Hartoodyj  Nac- 
quda  Cooty  Coya,  in  the  course  of  her 
voyage  from  Calcutta;  to  (his  port.  *  When 
off  Ceylon,  about  two  mouths  ago,  on 
sounding  the  pumps,  it  was  observed  that 
the  ship  had  made  inore  water  than  usual, 
upon  which  a  man  went  down  into  the  well 
to  ascertain  the  state  of  it;  not  immedi- 
ately returning,  nor  giving  any  answer  when 
called  to,  his  brother  went  down  after  him  ;, 
as  he  also  did  not  return  nor  give  any  an- 
swer, the  serang  of  the  ship  went'  down, 
but  he  likewise-  returued  no  answer  ;  a 
man  then  descended  wtftTa  lanthorn,  and 
it  was  observed  that  when  he  had  reached 
the  bottom,  tbe  Janthorn  dropped  out  of 
his  hand  and  the  man  himself  fell  down : 
the  main  batches  were  then  opened  and*  a 
passage  made  to ,  tb$  place  byunsfowjhg 
"part  of  the  cargo  of  rice.  The  four  jnen 
were,  found  lying  sejisjrless  round  the 
piuup,  but  with  some  appearance  of  life 
remaining;  they  were  iuiiricrfPafely remov- 
ed, Jhit  we  regret  to  state  that  tbeyva1l 
died  in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  two  after- 
wards.    Thfvcaw^of.^is  unfortnuatt 


Asiatic  ItdelUgeiice.—Ceylaa^MmirUfa  81T 

Lieut.  S.Sackville,  H.  M.3*  C.  regt^ 

Probate  to  Mrs.  Amy  de  Laite. 
Lieut.  A.  Robinson,  H.  M.  5 lit  foot; 

Probate  W  J.  Sutherland,  Esq. 


1817.3 

accident  has  arisen,,  without  doubt,  from 
the  Well  of  the  pump  baring  been  filled 
with  an  aerial  g»s  destructive  to  life,  most 
probably  carbonic  acid  gas*  which  being 
considerably  heavier  than  atmospheric  air, 
wontd  renown  at  the  bottom  of  the  well. 
This  gas  is  moat  abundantly  diffused 
throughout  nature ;.  it  is  found  in  mines, 
cnverus.aud  cellars,  and  causes  instant 
death  to  auy  animal  that  luhales  it  uudi* 
luted.  The  accident  may  have  been  oc- 
casioned by  nitrogen  gas,  which  forms  a 
component .  part  of  atmospheric  air,  but 
which,  when  deprived  of  its  other  compo- 
nent part  oxygen,  is  bigbly  destructive 
of  life.  This  decomposition  of  atmos- 
pheric air  is  very  likely  to  occur  in  the 
hold  of  a  ship. 

One  of  the  two  gases  has  no  doub$  oc- 
casioned the  fatal  accident ;  both  gases  are 
equally  destructive  to  animal  life,  and  both 
instantly  extinguish  the  flame  of  a  candle 
when  immersed  In  them.  The  latter  cir- 
cumstance furnishes  an  easy  test  of  the 
air ;  for  if  a  lighted  candle,  after  being  let 
down  into  a  cellar,  the  hold  of  a  ship,  or 
wherever  there  may  be  reason  to  suspect 
the>  presence  of  noxious  gas,  continues  to 
burn  at  the  bottom,  the  air  is  fit  for  res- 
piration, although,  even  in  this  case,  if  the 
place  has  been  loug  shut  up,  the  precau- 
tion of  admitting  fresh  air  and  throwing 
water  into  it  should  not  be  omitted.  We 
are  Informed  by  our  professional  friends, 
that  persons  suffocated  from  foul  air  sek> 
dona  recover  unless  iustantly  removed 
into  the  open  air.  If  the  removal  be  effect- 
ed in  time  St  is  generally  of  itself  suffi* 
cient,  but  it  too  frequently  fails,  from  the 
yerf  active  and  destructive  nature  of  the 
poison.  Frictions  oyer  the  whole  body* 
throwing  cold  water  over,  or  sponging  it 
with  water  and  vinegar,  shouU)  be  cm-' 
ployed, 

DEATHS. 

*lJao.    I*  febineoa.  0.  If.  *7th  mat, 
gU  Oct.    At  Cape  Town,  Mn.  Warden,  wife  of 
F.  Warden,  Esq.  Chief  Secretary  td  Govern- 
ment at  (his  Presidency. 
f*  Jaaw    Mr.  8.  Sana,  manj  gee*  •*»!**  Pf  thf 
Bombay  Conner. 
Mb.    Sfi 


pornoey  courier. 
10  tub.    »*]*«■  A.  Campbell,  9th  K.  I.    Re  wee 
anhapcety  killed  by  hW  norm  fatUag  wits  Mm 
mben  on  a  party  ei^oy ins  the  aparts  af  the 

•MA    nf  whtfh  he  «ii  niuTonAtelv  tan  A. 


WWII    WW  »     f».»J      »•» 

Ueld,ofwhienbewat 


iteljfou4. 


CEYLON. 


ABMISUaTBAIfOSm. 

3.  A.  Wheeler,  Esq.  1st  Ceylon  regt.t 
Probate  to  Lieut.  P.  Sectana,  H.  K.  1st 
Ceylon  «««• 

Lieut.  S.  P.  ftftvis,  2d  Ceylon  regt,. 
letter  of  Administration  to  V.  W.  Van* 
derntraaien,  Esq.  Acting  Registrar. 

Lieut:  J.  Bowver  Edensor,  H.  M.  15th 
regt.,  Letter  of  Administration  to  ditto,  * 

Asiatic  /own.— No.  21. 


CIVIl  APPOINTMENT. 

ft.  LusigDHii,  Esq.  to  be  Auditor  <?e- 
oeraf ,  in  the  room  of  G.  ToUrey,.  Esq* 
returning  to  England  for  the  benefit  of 

his  health. 

INBATfi. 
9  March.    Capt.H.  Spooner,  of  the  Mile*  *«** 
dish,  at  tea,  off  Trincumalc. 

MAURITIUS* 

A  proclamation  has  been  issued  by  bJ4 
Excellency  R.  T.  Farquhar,  Esq,  governor 
and  commandrr-in-cbicf  of  tbe  islands  of 
Mauritius  and  dependencies,  fcc,  by  whicb 
It  is  decreed  that  certain  precaution^  shai} 
be  taken  in  the  reconstruction  of  tbe. 
town  of  Port  Louis,  in  order  to  prevenf 
the  recurrence  of  the  dreadful  catastropj^ 
by  which  it  was  destroyed  in  September 
last.  This  act  of  the  colonial  government 
is  dated  26th  February  1817.  Its  princi- 
pal provisions  are  that  11,000  toisea 
shall  be  added  to  the  superficies  of  the 
town,  which  before  occupied  about  40,QOQ 
square  toisea.  The  Rue  Royale  shall  be 
opened  to  the  width  of  fifty  feet,  other 
streets  are  to  be  forty*  forty-two,  thirty- 
aiz,  &c.  several  new  streets  are  of  course 
to  be  formed*  others  to  be  suopreeeoV 
Provisions  are  established  for  the  direction: 
of  those  owners  of  emplacements  whose 
property  may  be  disarranged  by  the  new 
disposition  of  localities.  The  kitchens 
are  to  be  built  with  stone*  and  masonry^ 
and  shall  be  covered  with  flat  or  other 
sale  roofs,  not  with  wooden  shingles. 
Fire  places  to  be  constructed  of  masonry, 
and  commissaries  of  police  to  fix  and  re- 
gujate  the  height  of  chimnka, 

PENANG, 

fit.  4.— Sir  CL  Cooper  took  h*  seat  on 
the  Bench  as  Recorder. 

T.  Staekhonse,  Esq.  was  admitted  to 
practice  as  an  Attorney,  Solicitor,  and  Noi 
tary  Public  of  the  Court, 

BtETH, 

a  Jan.   Lady  of  Caaa*  H.  1.  Grtfcert  Cooper. 

Jftajoc  af  Bnaadfl  in  the  Troop,  of  a  aengawrv 

.     JMLATtt.    , 

ft  Feb.  Mr.  J,  Wbltt.  CWef  OAcerof  the  *x% 

Cnrbtiana.  * 


JAVA. 
The  reports  of  the  procedure  of  tjsa 
Patch  Government  in  their  new  noasesr 
sioris  are  rather  unfavorable.  TO*.  **• 
perior  authorities  are  said  to  have  shewn 
a  marked  tispositio*  to  wave/  between 
the  mild  system  of  rule  introduced  by  tea 
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British  Government,  and  their  own  rack- 
ing and  oppressive  one  of  former  days. 
The  mUor  agents,  again,  employed  in 
the  interior,  bad,  in  their  dealings  with 
our  residents,  evinced  every  wish  to  drive 
a  hard  bargain  with  us ;  and  began  already 
to  remind  the  natives  of  the  corrupt  me- 
thod of  obtaining  favor,  to  which  they 
Jiad  been  formerly  broke  in  by  the  abuses 
of  several  centuries.  Mr.  Elont,  the  chief 
commissioner,  is  understood  to  have  been 
Ambitious  of  forming  a  new  scheme  of 
government ;  whilst  the  Baron  de  Capel- 
ksn  seemed  desirous  of  following  up  Mr. 
Baffles'  system  of  forwarding  cultivation 
and  commerce,  It  was  however  believed, 
that  the  general  plan  of  the  future  admi- 
nistration would  be  developed  to  the  pub- 
lic on  the  1st  of  January.  Meanwhile  all 
continued  provisional.  Much  distress 
was  felt  for  money.  The  establishment 
of  a  public  bank  was  talked  of;  and  se- 
veral discussions  regarding  its  constitution 
had  taken  place  between  the  public  offi- 
cers, and  principal  merchants,  but. no- 
thing was  yet  done.    There  was  likewise 
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on  foot  a  grand  financial  scheme  of  paper* 
currency ;  of  which  we  know  nothing, 
but  that  it  had  been  referred  to  a  dozen  of 
advisers,  without  any  fixed  plan  being 
laid  down.  The  whole  of  the  coffee  of' 
the  year  1816-17  would  be  sent  to  Eu- 
rope; not  as  usual  sold  on  the  spot.  The 
tin  on  the  Island  of  Banca,  had  been 
mortgaged  on  a  loan  taken  up  at  Batavia. 
The  trade  of  Moluccas  and  Japan  would 
remain  exclusively  in  the  hand*  of  Go- 
vernment. The  customs  would  be  farmed* 
as  formerly  -,  and  the  system  of  forced* 
labour  be  renewed,  so  far  as  might  be  re- 
quisite for  the  roads  and  other  public 
works.  It  was  not  yet,  we  hear,  deter* 
mined  whether  the  contingents  would  re- 
turn ;  or  the  existing  rental  be  .continued. 
A  corps  of  poney  cavalry  had  been  raised, 
in  which  each  horseman  received  fifteen* 
rupees  a  month,  besides  rations.  Our 
correspondent  does  not  speak  highly  of 
its  component  parts.  Levies ,  for  native 
infantry  corps  were  also  on  foot.  The 
British  residents  still  remained  at  their 
former  statious. 
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Hrs  Excellency  Lord  Amherst  arrived 
at  Spiffcead,  on  Sunday  17th  August,  in 
the  ship  Caesar,  Capt.  Taylor.  His  lordship 
sailed  from  Portsmouth,  on  the  9th  of 
February  1816,  on  board  -his  majesty's 
frigate  Alceste,  Capt.  Murray  Maxwell; 
Accompanied  by  the  Lyra,  brig  of  war, 
Capt.  Basil  Hall,  and  the  General  Hewitt, 
Indiaman,  Capt.  Campbell. 
;  The  expedition  touched  at  Madeira, 
Jlio  Janeiro,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
&nd  Batavia ;  and  the  voyage  was  extra- 
ordinary for  its  rapidity,  the  ships  having 
traversed  14,000  miles  in  ninety-two  days 
tinder  sail.  In  the  beginning  of  July  the 
embassy  arrived  oh  the  coast  of  China, 
had  proceeded  up  the  Yellow  Sea  i  Hav- 
ing been  joined  by  Sir  .George  Staunton', 
At  the  Great  Lemma,  Sir  George  having 
been  sent  down  to  notify  that  the  embas- 
sy would  be  received  with  every  attention. 
On  the  9th  of  August  the  embassy  disem- 
barked safely  in  the  gulf  of  Pi  Chili, 
Which  is  not  (ar  distant  from  the  capital. 

On  Tuesday,  the  28th  January,  his  Ma- 
jesty's ships  Alceste  and  Lyra  sailed  fVotri 
Macao  fcoads;  the  former  having  on 
board  his  excellency  and  suite,  return- 
ing from  his  mission  from  the  court  of 
Pekin.  Qn  the  3d  of  February  (he 
'Xfceste  arrived'  at  Manilla,  and  the  Lyra 
<m  the  '5th,  when  she.  was  sent  with 
Kte  excellency's  dispatches  to  Bengal.    f 

The  Alceste  was  proceeding  into  the 
Straits  of  Sunda,  through  the  Straits  Of 


Gaspar,  when  she  unfortunately  struck 
on  a  coral  reef,  on  the  morning  of  the 
18th  February,  and  shortly  filled.  The 
ambassador  and  his  suite,  with  some  of 
the  crew,  were  immediately  put  on  shore 
on  the  islaud  of  Pulo  Leaf,  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  wreck.  •  .  •  » 
It  was  decided,  after  Lord  Amherst's 
remaining  one  night  on  the  island,  that 
his  lordship  and  suite  should  attempt  tQ 
make  Batavia  (distant  two  hundred 
miles)  in  two  boats,  attended  by  Lieu- 
tenant Hoppner,  and  Messrs.  Mayne, 
Cook,  and  Blair,  and  they  arrived  after 
four  days  of  much  fatigue  and  hardship, 
from  want  of  water,  at  Batavia.  til* 
lordship,  without  a  moment's  delay, 
dispatched  the  Company's  cruiser  Ter- 
mite, with  Mr.  Ellis,  the  secretary  of 
embassy,  volunteer,  to.  the  assistance  of 
those  left  behind.  She  beat  against  wind 
and  current  for  a  considerable  time,  aqd 
at  last  got  sight  of  the  island.  The 
party  left  obtained  "some  provisions 
which  had  floated  up,  and  by  careful 
management,  they  made  shift  to  live 
there  (having  obtained,  by  digging,  some 
fresh  water)  from  the  18th  of  February 
to  the  7th  of  March'.'  During  this  period 
thfey  were  beset  by  the  savages  qf  the^ 
neighbouring  islands,  who,  after  plun- 
dering aud  burning  the  ship,  blockaded 
the  party  ou  shore ;  they,  with  a  very, 
few  regular  arms,  kept  them  at  Vay* 
|u  an,  attempt  to  seize  the  rewaiuiw^ 
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boats,  ten  of  them,  one  morning,  were    China,-  to  be  afloat  on  the  28th  of  Feb. 
variously    disposed  of  by  Lieut.  Hay;     1818^  tasail  to  Gravesencr  on  the  <th  of 
some  were  shot*  and  others  were  drown-     March,  stay  there  thirty  days,  and  to  be 
«d.    The  conduct  of  jCapt.  Maxwell,  in.  in  the  Downs  on  the  11th  of  April, 
his  general  management  of  affairs, 


well  as  means  of  defence,  is  spoken  of 
in  high  admiration  by  his  otficers— it 
displayed  coolness  and  powerful  reflec- 
tion, under  a  sudden  pressure  of  difficul- 
ties and  a  combination  of  dangers,,  mere 
than  sufficient  to  have  overwhelmed  an 
ordinary  mind.— At  Batavia,  the  Ceesar 
was  taken  up  to  bring  ^ome  bis  eseel- 
Jeucy  and  suite,  with  the  officers  and 
men  of  the  Alceste  ;  she.  touched  at  the 
Cape,  St-  Helena,  and  Ascension,  on  her 
way  to  England. 

At  Grand  Leuchen,the  chief  qf  the  Lieon 
Kicpn  islands,  the  ships  refated,  among 
a  race  of  people -as  extraordinary  for 
their  diminutive  sae  as  for  their  general 
character.  They  pretend  to  be  of  great  aotir 
(juity  and  considerable , civilization— pos- 
sess much  of  the  rigid,  natural  jealousy  and 
reserve  of  their  neighbours,  the  Japanese 
and  Chinese.  On  Anther  acquaintauce, 
they  were  found  an  interesting  people,  in 
the  highest  degree  kind  and  hospitable ;  and 
after  a  stay  of  six  weeks,  both  parties 
separated  with  evident,  proofs  of  mutual 
regret.  We  are  informed,  from  good  au- 
thority, that  Capt.  Basil  Hall  (of  the 
Lyra)  is  preparing  an,  account  of  this 
island  and  people;  as  also  a  general  his- 
tory of  scientific  objects  connected  with 
the  voyage,  which  will  be  enriched  with 
charts  and  engravings.  Fronrhis  superior 
intelligence  on  fayflrographical  and  scien- 
tific subjects  in  general,  a  work  from  his 
hands  cannot  fail  of  being  highly  inte- 
resting. 

On  Wednesday,  Aug.  27,  a  Court  of  Di- 
rectors was  held  at  the  East-India  House, 
when  the  following  ships  were  timed  as 
below;— 

George  Canning,  Two  Ships  building 
by  Mr.  S.  Majori banks,  Earl  Balcarras, 
Marquis  of  Huntly,  and  Buckingham- 
shire, for  Bombay  and  China,  to  be  afloat 
On  the  26th  of  October,  to  sail  to  Graves- 
end  on  the  10th  of  November,  stay  there 
forty  days,  and  to  be  in  the  Downs  on 
,the  27th  of  December. 

A  Ship  buildipg  by  Captain  Hamilton, 
Castle  Huntly,  for  Bengal  and  China,  to 
be  afloat  on  the  8th  of  December,  to  sail 
to  Gravesend  on  the  28th  of  December  A 
stay  there  forty  days,  and  to  be  in  the 
Downs  on  the  8th  February,  1818. 
-  London,  and  Princess  Amelia,  for  Ma- 
dras and  China,  to  be  afloat  ou  the  8th 
hi  December,  to  sail  to  Gravesend  on  the 
28th  of  December,  stay  there  forty  days, 
and  to  be  in  the  Downs  on  the  8th  of 
February*  1818. 

,  A  Shipbuilding  by  Messrs.  Isacke  and 
JUech,  Lady  Melville,  and  Cabalya,  for 


A  Court-Martial  was  held  on  Saturday,* 
2M  August,  at  Portsmouth,  on  board  the 
Queen  Charlotte,  to  try  Captain'  Murray 
Maxwell,  and  the  officers  and  ctew  of 
his  Majesty's  late  frigate  Alceste,  for  the 
loss  of  that  ship  in  the  Straits  of  Gaspar, 
on  the  18th  of  February*  tost,  when  re- 
turning from  China,  with  Lord  Amherst 
and  suite  on  board,  .  The  sentence  off 'the 
court  was  a  full  and  entire  acquittal  of 
Captain  Maxwell,  his  officers,  and  crew. 
The  Opinion  of  the  court  was  mdst  hand- 
somely expressed,  that  Captain  Maxwell 
hadV  before  the  loss  of  the  ship,  conduct- 
ed himself  in  the  most  zealous  and  officer- 
like  manner ;  and- that,  after  the  striking 
of  the  ship  his  coolness,  self-eoHectioo, 
and  exertions  were  highly  cohspicdous, 
and-  that  every  thing  was  done  by  hh», 
his  officers,  and  ship's  ctmpany,  within 
the  power  of  men  to  execute,  to  preserve 
the  ship  and  her  stores ;  and  that  to  such 
conduct  alone  is  to  be  attributed  the 
saving  of  all  their  lives.  Capt.  Max- 
well's .  narrative  was  an  affecting  de- 
tail of .  the  exertions  and  sufferings  of 
himself,  officers,  and  crew,  and  recor- 
ded his  wannest  -  thanks  to  his  oflft- 
eers  and  crew,  who  had.  looked  up  to 
him  in  the  hour  of  distress  with  the  most 
submissive  confidence.  A  most  peculiar 
good  look-out  was  kept  up  when  the 
accident  happened ;  and  but  for  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  sea  was,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  her  striking,  covered  with  fish- 
spawn,  the  rock  would  doubtless  have 
been  seen.' .  The  ship  had  no  more  sail  on' 
her  than  enabled  her  to  withstand  am 
unfavorably  strong  current:  and  the  very 
track  she  was  pursuing  was  laid  down  for 
the  ship  by  Lieutenant  Boss,  of  the 
Bombay  Marine,  who  had  been  ten  years) 
surveying  the  Chinese  Seas.  At  the  mo- 
ment of  their  deliverance  from  the  wreck 
they  were  surrounded  by  sixty-two  prows* 
manned  with  600  Malays.  Their  whole 
stock  of  ammunition  consisted  of  only  7% 
ball  cartridges,  and  a  few  carronade  car- 
tridges, which  were  drawn  from  the  quar- 
ter-deck guns  on  leaving  the  ship  :  from 
these  the  gunner  made  up  sixteen  hundred 
rounds,  and  balls  were  made  from  the 
marines'  buttons,  and  whatever  other  lead 
or  pewter  .could  be  cut  from  off  the  wreck* 
A  few  boarding  pikes  were  saved ;  the 
rest  of  the  men  were  armed  with  dirkn 
Stuck  on  sticks,  and  sticks  with  the  points 
tempered  by  fire.'  Au  abattis  of  wood* 
work  was  formed  by  the  carpenter,  and  a 
diagonal  trench. cut  from  the  hill,  on 
which  they  fixed  their  abode  to  the  only 
landing  place,  which  enabled  them  to  bid 
2  T  2 
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fk£»nce  4»  the  ferocious  savagea  who        The  Lord  CAMcfU&r— "  I 
torroanded  them,  and  who  several  timet 
ttf»Tpp^t  to  cut  off  their  boats.  u  .    ' . 


thin*  t 
have  granted  enough  without  giving  costs*" 
Motion  granted  without  costs. 


-tiis  with  ranch  satisfaction  we  have 
authority  to  state,  that  the  report  of  the 
death  of  Lieut*  Henry  Peach  Keighly,  (ne- 
phew and  godson  of  Samuel  Peach,  Esq. 
of  Portland  place),  in  January  last,  on 
hie  way  from  Hydrahad  to  Bombay,  it  un- 
founded—aeeootttt  baring  been  received 
atthe  fndhi  House,  that  he  had  arrived 
rn  safety  at  Bcrabay,  and  on  the  7th  of 
February,  obtained  leave  from  the  Gover- 
nor to  proceed  to  the  Cape  of  Godd  Hope, 
for  the  benefit  of  his  health. 


COOttT  OF  CHANCBftv* 

/jf^»  ZO.^The  NaM  «f  /A*  C§matUr- 
RaiMy  andvthertv.Balfew. 
The  lord  CA«oce/mr-r"  TWa  wis  a 
motion  made,  by  Mr.  Wingflekfc,  that  -the 
defendant  should  be  ordered  to  nay  2,500 
tsmedas  mtethe  Bank  of  EntJand,  in  the 
forae  of  the  Aceofnsj**nt*Genera1,  with 
the  fctereM  from  the  year  1797,  at  the l 
rate  of  12  per  cent.,  ami  that  it  should 
|te  laid  out  in  the  3  ner  cent,  annuities. 
The  circumstances  were  these  WTne  late 
Nabobiof  theCarnotic  owed  a  Mr.  Peter 
Itevisoa  the  sum  of  5,000  pagodas,  for 
Which  he  gar e  him  a  hood  to  pay  him  the 
torjitfdnal,  and  also  12  per  cent*  interest; 
Tola  bond  he  transferred  tp  a  person  of 
the  name  of  Cassell*  >  who  afterwards 
twisferred  ft  to  a  person  of  fhcrmund  of 
Master,  who  gave  his  bond  for  2,500  pago- 
das, to  a  Mr.  lameey,  who  waa  baring 
Madras  to  return  to  this  country.  The 
defendant  promised  that  Ac  money  abould 
be  remitted  to  £atland  at  die  wane  rate 
of  interest  at  the  Nabob  of  Cawatie  had 
agree  4to  pay  in  the  first  instance*  The 
taneatton  ia  a  tfitj  simple  one;  It  is  nei» 
thor  mom  nor  less,  whether  he  shall  or. 
anal  not  be  obliged  to  stand  Iwhteneree* 
ment.  The  defendant  says  he  is  willing 
to  pay  J  ,per  cent,  on  the  gross  sum,  as  a 
court  of  equity  will  never  oblige  him  to 
nay  12 , per  cent.,  Which  was  abave  the 
legal  interest  of  the  country ;  for  he  had 
nothing  to  do  witlrtbe  transactions  which 
took,  place  between,  the  East  India  .Com- 
pany and  theNabob  and;  his  creditors,  by 
which  It  was  agreed  that  the  Nabob  should 
node  his  territories,  .  and  commissioners* 
were  appointed,  with  the  power  of  paying 
6*ff  the  debts,  and  iixing  the  quantum  of 
the  interesteach  debt  should  bear>  Jt  was     am1?."**.    in  ripper  Charlotte  street,  Fftsrer- 
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BIRTH. 

%\y  IT.   lady  or  Mr.  W.  John*,  of  Binning- 

ham.Ute  Acting  SuvteonatSei^mpofe,  Bengal, 

trf  a  'ton* 

MABEIAGES.      . 

July  30.    At  St,  Georges,  HanoveJ.sqoarp .  Fred* 

Wm.  Wmllarton,  Esq.  of  shenston,  HaQ,  let- 

ceetershlre,  tb  Lucy,    only-  daughter  of  the 

fmre,  nd  sitter  To  the  orient  8ir  H;  9trechey, 

Hart-  o|  Sutlim  Crjurl,  Sf  tm  tri  (."I . 
Aug.  19.    Ai  Marvlt?bnne  Church,  C»pt.  Vf,  F&i- 
t'-i^un,    Hun.    C'>rni>^n\T»   itrvire.    to    Hiralt, 
cMf*i  daughter  of   th«  latf  T.  BMtnft,    E*a*  «'f 
.    the  T> ropir,  *t*n  of  WnihnmWe,  Dvi  k  \vt ■ 
IS.     At  alburn,  Jttirks,  W.  Hlj*cliWtf-»d,  Esq*  t» 
,.  CfjiirK.it  iet    vcusngeir  daughter  «f  ihc  lut*  U. 
'     H.  vviii.1.1,  D.  D,  nf  t'.irU-v  MaI),  Berfci. 
tS.    At  St,  Hrirfe'pi  Church.  "Wlllism  TiVunpsritt 
Ti,irB  |r„  Ej^+  9<ir£tvnr  ol  Pi.<.ni  hi^ torri .  HrM*.  In 
Frmnces,  yourigfti  itxngfiter  uf  M  r+  Bonner,  of '"• 
FWet-sueet. 

DEATHS 

jftog.  1.  At  his  house  on  Dittnri  Common,  Sor- 
ry, SamueJ  Johnson,  Esq.  in  the  70th  year  of 
his  age,  and  in' the  ssdof  the  service  of  the  Hon* 
Eat  t- India  Company,  thiity-thrccof  which  he- 
fllted  the  office  of  Examiner  of  Indian  Corres- 
pondence with  ability  and  integrity,  equalled 
only  by  his  industry. 

At  Dorking ,  Sorry,  *fte*  a  Tonf  illness,  in  the 
48th  year  of  her  age,  Catharine,  wife  of  the 
Ker.  Samuel  Hoole,  MiMstev  of  Poplar  Chapel; 
and  Chaplain  to  the  Hon.  Bast- India  Con* 


dented  by  the  defetrdant,  in  Ms  answer, 
that  he  had  received  12  per  cent.  I  in  ost, 
howerer,  in  justice  say,  that  do  allegation 
ipan  answer,  however  strong,  can  .alter 
the  meaning  of  a  written  agreement  pro^ 
bdriy  executed.  The  defendant  has  com- 
piaJntd  of  the  trouble  and  expense  he  has 
been  put  to ;  but  that  cannot  take  away 
the  sense  of  his  agreement*  it  did  not 
follow,  that  if  the  Nabob  only  paid  3 
percent,  that  it  should  be  a  criterion  that 
the  defendant  should  not  pay  more.  If 
the  Nabob  had  been  sued  in  a  court  below, 
and  had  only  paid  2,500  pagodas,  yet  as 
Davison  had  given  the  bond  wkh  the  full 
rate  of  interest,  I  am  therefore  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  principal  and  the  12  per 
cent,  should  be  paid  into  the  coort.  Let 
the  defendant,  however,  hare  the  bond 
assigned  to  him  which  he  aslts." 
Mr*  Prin&eid  theg  movedfor  the  costs. 


ug.  lb.  In  Upper  Charlotte  street,  Fitarey 
square,  TMrs.  Hogf.wWe  of  Cspt.  Hogg,  of  the 
East- India  Company's  Military  astafclubmant 
at  Bombay. 


LONDON  MARKETS. 

Tuesday,  Jug.  96,  1817*  , 

Cottot.— The  India  sale  on  Friday,  9.S94  bale* 

went  off  with  nwch  briskness ;  the  Bengals  at  the 

advance  of  nearly  id.  per  lb.  on  the  previous  sale 

prices  ;  chiefly  taken  we  believe  on  speculation. 

£ugnr.— Yesterday  and  this  forenoon  tht  de* 
aaand  considetabbr  iev|ved>  the>priaetare  fully 
is.  higher  than  last  week,  withtlie  prospect  of  aa 
improving  market.  The  orders  for  the  winter  sup. 
ply  of  the  Continent  are  coming  to  band  freely, 
ant}  since  the  arrival  of  the  Foreign  matt*,  of  yes- 
terday, very  extensive  sales  have  been  effected.— 
Jn  Foreign  Sugars  there  was  little  business  done} 
purchases'  might  be  made  a  -shade  lower.  At  the 
India  House  5,995  bags  sold  freely  at  55s.  and 
»5s*6d,  for  good  white  with  some  grain  1  damp 
at  58|.  j  middling  white  Benwies,  56s.  *  m  ft.  Cfw 
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dliMty  white  and  _grey  with- grain  48s,  60s,  and 
»3s.  i  brown  Bourbon  46s.  6d  j  toft  43s.  a  45s. 

Cq^fee.— Coflee  continued  subject  to  great  Hoc- 
taettons  last  week.    At  the  India  House  1,9*8 

_  bags  were  brought  forward ;  the  whole  went  off 
with  much  briskness,  and  the  late  prices  of  Bast- 
India  Coffee  were  fully  *upf>ortedV^oncl  Cneribon 
told  at  r09t,  and  W3«^  rid.  ,•  the  damaged  -at  fcga. 

-and  gw.  ud.;  small  light  yetldw  Java  loft*.  « 

IMS*. 

Ikdif.  —  The  Declaration  by  the  Company 
states  a  very  small  sate,  ami  the  Coort  of  Defec- 
tors bate  given  notice,  that  thfc  prindpal  impor- 
ters will  not*  bring  forward  any  farther  quantity 
tyertou*  to  the  sale,  either  of  their  own,  or  what 
may  in  the  mean  time  arrive  on  consignment. 
When  the  Intelligence  became  public  it  again-had 
a  very  favourable  effect}  the  business  done 'bias 
been  very  attentive*  the  first  teansactlone  were 
at  a  premium  on  the  last  sale  prices  of  6d.  and 
«fe  per  lb. ;  but  this  forenoon  no  parcels  offer 
under  Pd,  with  a  prospvetof  a  farther  improve- 
atentj  a  great  proportion  of  the  purchases  are 
.made  on.spreulationV  • 
■  ^>ieef.— Tbeve  has  been  iatie  doing  in  Spices 
since  the  sale  at  the  India  House }-  the  holders 
are  demanding  an  advance,  but  it  has  been  com* 
filied  with  only  in  very  few  Instances. . 

Jfc*.— The*  East-India  Company  brought  for- 
war*  about  5,000  bags  osr  Friday  t  th«  whole  went 
off. freely —common  quality  Ida.  a  18s.  j  middling 
t*s/«d.  and  94s.?  gond  ftls.  a  *Ss.  385  bags  Bra- 
zil, by  public  fait,  of  a  good  quality,  sold  at  Mi. 
The  demand  for- Rice'  hut  week  was  very  consi- 
derable) good  Carolina  reported  to  have  realized 
Our  highest  quotation,  and  the  parcels  bought  at 
the  India  sale  sell  at.  an  advance  of  Ss.  a  9s,  per 
cwt. 

SHIP-LETTER  MAILS  FOR  INDIA. 
private  ships. 

Skip's  .Matte*.     '  Tons.  Probable  Time  o/  Sitting. 

Calcutta,' 

Marq.  Arudseea.   400  from  Graveeend,  Ang, «, 

Cap*  if  Good  Hope. 

Albton..,/.    \so  f rotn  Gravesend,  Aug.n. 

Nymph,. 900    Aug.  vs. 

Iris 800    Aug.  98. 

D.  of  Marlboro*   385   Aug.  88. 


INDIA  SHIPPING  INTELLIGENCE. 

ArritmU, 
fylm  87<**-Doke  of  Marlbro»,  Hollett,-from 
the  Cape. 

—  Windsor  Castle,  Homblow,— from  Bengal* 

—  Baphne,  Appleby,— from  Isle  of  France. 
Jul*  8918.— Atlas.  Short,— from  Bengal.  Sailed 

10th  Feb. 

S«k,— Wolfe's  Gove,  Siephensoo,— torn  Bqrw 
gal.  10th  Feb. 

.—  Process  Charlotte,  Vsoghan,— from  Ceylon 
8d  Mar.,  Cape  nth  May,  witfi  troops. 

Aug.  3.— Lucy  and  Maria,  Barclay,— from  BeeU 
gal  and  Madras.  Left  Bengal  and  Madras  88d 
March,  81.  Helena  ijtfc  Jane. 

ma»-0oecrcign,  Teirer;  Barkwnrlh,  Lynn,— 
from  China.  Sailed  8d  March,  St.  Helena,  18th 
June. 

—  Mangles,— from  Bengal  and  Bencoolcn.  Left 
Bengal  $d  Feb.,  Beoceolen  ut  April,  St,  Helena 
WhJone. 


\6th.  Lady  Campbell,  Marquis,— from  India. 
Xeft  Bengal  18th  Feb.,  Madrt*  30tb  March, Tit. 
,  .Helena  19th  June*  •  ■ . 

80M.  —  Mariner,  Herbert.-fronv  New  Soatk 
Wales  and  Iste  of'France.  Sailed  from  ratter 
p  ace  6ih  May. 

—  Lord  Wellington,  Anstice,— from  Bengal* 
Sailed  in*  March.  Cape 7th  Jane.  *^ 

Passengers  per  Windsor  Castle.— Met.  Hawkins 
and  child,  Mast.  Henry  Elliott,  Wv  T.  Toofte, 
Esq,,  sir.  Lewio,  Co*.  Croopsten  and  Iwo  sons, 
Mr.  Dakin,  Mr.  Christie,  died  at  sea.  Major  and 
Mrt.  Gall;  and  two  children  left  -at  the  Cape. 
MiMlbones.  ».    t 

Passenger  per  Sovtreigrw^-Mr.  John  Biggin*, 
late  Chief  Officer  of  the  Etphtnstone.  ~ 

Pas«e«ger«per  MaBgte«i-^4.ife«t.8WifftWi-8atb   ' 
dragoons.,  from  BengaL,  three  Mast.  Campbells, 
Cam  pUU. . 

Passengers  per  Barbworib.— Mrs.FeriMns,  Mist. 
Bsabaaort  from  *W  Htitmu  V; 

Pasat-pger'  per  Lady  CambelL—  From  Bengal, 
.'  Lu'ul.  C<>\-  Fegan,  Pawn  Mfueatoe'J&ncrAlj  Lieut. 
,  CoL  Richardson,   I4ih  rtfft,  Hingis  N.  I,  lelc 
•   at  Si.  Hckno.  Mr,  Hub.  Wilton.  SupermtciHiot, 
Surgeon,    Mr*.    Marquis,    wife'   nt    Capf.    M,  — 
Miss  Flten   Bicbard^  n.  Mi  s  F.  A,  Blunt.  Bfln 
J.  S.  Mkk,  i imt  M !■»  Bat«*i,  Hiia  Nichols.  Iwfr 
Mim  tAgaii'*,  Mitt  fed* he.  Mat*.   Dioni.   Ma*u 
Mick,    Matt.  Bales,  imj  Mast.  Faftnni,  prated- ; 
fhg  m  England 'for  education*  BtVcn  native  in- 
vents.   From     Msdrat,  Mr,  W.  Haines.  Ai*i*t. 
Sargedu,  Mr,  K.  B,  Sloan,  C*pt.  Bernard,  H.  W, 
rejt  in  ch^rgr  «f  iiu^LidPj    Lieut-  Eotbnrk,  anil 
Liiul-  Fm-wnrker  Bennr  (oied  at  ami.  H.  M.  |4fft 
.'tegt.  Madrid  Artillery  F.n--ign  Sveti^v,  H.  M.  lull 
•4p.Ii  regi,  Mi**  Ronrirv,  Mi»  Ah  Suart,  Mas.  ki. 
Sluirl,   Hnil,  fi.  I.  OrrffiTha.  Chikfcnt  jirrt  fimfl- 
-pean  si-Tianif  and  cHild.  Mr.  fci.  Frititd,  died  .it 
.-ata   14th  July.    Mrs.   It.   Lewis.  wjdo«  ot  Capt, 
Lewis,  Mrs..  J.  Bertram.  Mre.  B«  Griffiths,.  . 

Pat^eneen  per  WfYc«sNehattateVi»f¥rim  ttey* 
Ion,  Ev  fiarreyv  BlkptH.  M.  etvitSanlpii:  Blrs. 
Tplfiey,  Uesjt.^^ChapUn.?d.Ceyto«  regt.  J. 
Bath,  Esq,  Staff  Surgeon,  Mr.  J.  Carter,  Assi«t« 


cbndren. 

'  F*HsengeTlf  per  Lucy  and  Ma*te£~l  lent.'Cot. 
Stuart,  H..M.  4XMb  rcgt.|  Majors  J- Da^mple 

.  and  D.  Kingdon  j  Captains  Kobt,  DAsiiwood,  B; 
C.  Denny,  II.  j,  TnBpa;  X' W/H.-  WalCh,  W. 
O.  Harpur  i  I  tesnenants  *»  Bowlciv  A.  Frdndi, 
K.  F-  Baber,  Jo*,  fil^is,  Wm.  feony;, j.  Mojpny, 
C.  Anderson,  T.  Darke,  E.  C.  Archer,  Clem. 

•  Woiseley,  m.  R.  HalTahan,  J«S.  blokes;*  Wm. 
Harvey -j  Eusigns  i.  Bownes*.  Frdncis  Lia^ett } 

.  Paymaster  M.  Jone«u  Adjutant  S-  9,  Burna, 
Qnarter. master  J.  Mlddleton,  died  at  see,  Surgeon 
Wm.  Brown,  Assistant  Surgeon  AnSirew  Wifholl, 
•Capt,  C.  Chipwell;  sVieut.  .W.  H.  Hampton, 
H.  M.  5S.  Kegt.  1  leut  L.  McLeane,  F.  Cfowiher, 
J.  Crowtlier,  H.  M.  Boyal  Scots.  Capt.  T.  Ram* 
S4y.  died  at  St. Helena, i«  Jane,  Mrs;  Barclay,  Mrs. 
Sturl,  Mrs.  Jones,  Mra.Mid<|lcton,  Mrs.  French* 
Master  Molony,  A  Sturl,  J.  Middle  ton,  A« 
Lmnsden,  two  Jones,  two  Gordons,  Misses  £>ash- 

:  wood,  and  Jem,  J^elmain. 

Passengers  per  Lord  WeUington,  Mrs.  <5en. 
Beid,  witc  of  aert.  Held,  Mrs.  Col.  Robernson, 
.  wKeCot.  Robertson,  Bengal  Establishment,  Major 
Gen.  Reid.  H.  Mi  <4th  Dragoon*.  Can.  Harriott, 
Sd.  Rest.  N.  1.  B.  W.  O.  Sealy,  Boiribajr  EstaJbt. 
S.  E.  Richards  Bengal  Estat*.  Cornet  Thornton. 
Mr.  0>nweB,  Bombay  Marines.  Rkhasd  Case, 
Esq.  Bengal  Ci?U  Service,  left  at  the  Cape.  M  isa 
Caroline  Beid.  three  Mast.  Reids,  Masu  Irving 
Haling,  son  of  Capt.  Mating,  Bengal  Estaht.  Miss 
Emily  -Watson.  Maat.:Lewis  VTatson,  ehildreffof 
Capt.  Watson,  Beugal  Estobt.  Mias  $ealy,  two 
Mast.  Nicfaolelt's,  Mrs.  Mary Harman. 

5nt7ed. 

Jitf  Wth.—TX>nn  the  river,  The  Orpheus,  foe 
Bombay. 

Slat.— Prince  of  Orange,  Silk,  for  Calcutta. 

Aug.  1st.— The  Nautilus,  for  Bengal. 

6tV- From  PorUrnouth,  Tamerlane,  lot  the 
Capt. 

ftH*._Oseack,  Mc.  Braith,  foe  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.     ^  .  ^^^^rL^ 

9Ad.-*Fn»m  Fottsmoofh,  Prince  Blnchar,  for 
Bengal/  from  Ply  mouth,  Waterloo,  for  ditto. 
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Price  Current  of  East-Tndia 

L.  f.  d. 

Cochineal lb.   040 

Coffee,  Java cwt.    5  16    0 

—  Cheribon..: -5    0    0 

— —  Bourbon 4  18    0 

—  Mocha  6    6    0 

Cotton,  Surat lb.    0    1    3 

— —  Eftrafine .' ;    0    i    6 

—  Bengal 0    0  U 

-—Bourbon 0    1  10 

Drags,  fcc.  far  Dyeing. 

Aloe*,  Eputica cwt.    6  0  0 

Ann  iseeds,  Star 5  0  0 

Borax,*  ReAned 5  0  0 

— —  Unrefined,  or  Tincal    5  10  0 

Camphire  unrefined 12  0  0 

Caidemoms,  Malabar.,  lb    0  S  0 

— -  Ceylon 

Cassia  Bods cwt.  18  0  0 

—  Lignea 10  0  O 

Castor  Oil lb.    0  1  5 

China  Root cwt.    8  0  0 

Cuculus  Indicus 8  5  0 

Columbo  Root 9  19  0 

Dragon's  Bint  id vj  0  0 

Gum  Ammoniac,  lump..  10  0  0 

•—Arabic ; 5  0  0 

—  Assafoetida ..  7   0  0 

^—Benjamin ;..,.  6    0  0 

— —  Aaimi cwt.*   9    0  0 

— —  Galbaaum...  .......  95    0  0 

—  Gambegiam  16    0  0 

—  Myrrh ;..  6  10  0 

— —  Olibanum 5  10  0 

Lac  Lake * „  0    1  6 

Dye 0   4  0 

— i-  Shell, Block.... 

— -  Shivered.... : 

8tick 1  10  0 

—  Musk,  China oa.  0  14  0 

Nik  Vomica... ewe.  1    4  0 

OH  Cassia ox.  0    8  0 

—  Cinnamon 0  10   0 

— —  Cloves 0    3    0 

Mac* 014 

——Nutmegs 0    14 

Opium lb.  / 

Rhubarb ^ ..  0   4    6    —    0  11    6 

Sal  Ammoniac ewe.  5    5    0 

.  Senna lb.    0    16    —    086 

Turmerick,  Java  ....cwt.    1    8   O    —    I  10   0 
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Produce  for  August  1817. 

L.  5.  </. 

Tunnerick,  Bengal. .cwt.  l   3  0 

China 1  18  0 

Zedoary 

Calls,  hi  Sons .'  Iff   o  0 

—  Blue 14    0  0 

Indigo,  Blue    .....f lb. 

»  Blue  and  Violet 0   9  0 

Purple  and  Violet ...  0    7  6 

—  Pine  Violet ~ 0    7  0 

—  Good  Ditto..... 0    6  6 

—  Fine  Violet  &  Copper  0    6  3 

—  Good  Ditto 0    5  9 

—  Good  Copper 0    5  6 

Middling  Ditto 0    5  3 

——  Ordinary  Ditto 0    4  0 

Fine  Madras  ... 0    6  3 

Good  Ditto..- 0    5  6 

—  Ordinary  Ditto 0   4  0 

Rice „. .cwt.  1    1  0 

Saftlower cwt.  3  10  0 

Sago cwt.  l  10.  0 

Saltpetre,  Reltned cwt.  2    9  0 

Silk,  Bengal  Skein lb.  1    3  9 

N*vi\ 0  18  5 

—  Ditto  While 

China 1    1  3 

—  Orgaoaine. 1-18  0 

Spices,  Cinnamon lb.  0  10  8 

—  Cloves 0    3  9 

— —  — f  Bourbon 

—  Mace O    8  p 

—  Nutmegs 0    5  6 

——-Ginger cwt.  2    5  0 

—  Pepper,  Company's..  O    0  9 

—•—Privilege  0   0  9 

—White... o    l  0 

Sugar,  Yellow. «cwl.  9   7  0 

White 2  14  O 

— —Brown- 9    0  0 

Tea,  Bohea /..lb.  .0  8  6 

—  Congou 0    3  0 

—  Souchong ..,.  0    3  10 

—  Campoi ,.,..k 031. 

— -  Twankay » O    3  .2 

Pekoe 0    4  6 

Hyson  Skin 0    3  1 

Hyson ;.  0   4  6 

—  Gunpowder -O    5  6s 

Tortoiseshetl ^   1  14  0s 

Woods,  Saunders  Red.  .ton  7    0  0. 
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— 
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Goods  declared  for  Sale 

On  Tueiday,  2  September—Prompt  88  November. 
Tea  Bohea,  500,000  lbs.— Congou,  Campoi,  Pe- 
koe, and  Souchong,  4,450,000— Twankay,  850,000 
—Hyson  Skm,    100,000—  Hysou,    250,000— Total, 
inciudi  ng  Private-Trad*,  6, 1 50,000  lbs. 

Oa  Monday,  15  September— Prompt  5  December. 
Campanf*M.mmBengnl   Piece  GobdS,    vi%.    Calli- 

-  coes,  96,976  pieces— prohibited  Goods.  44,578 

Coast  Piece  Goods,  efc.  Callicoea,  87.016-Prohi- 
bited,  2,130^— Nankeen  Cloth,  73,398. 
On  Tuetday,  23  September-- Prompt  16  January. 
Company**.— Mocha  Coflee,  1,477  bales. 
On  Tteeday,  14  October— Prompt  93  January. 
Private-Trade  and   Licensed.  —  Indigo,   5,578 
chests. 

The  Court  of  Directors  also  give  notice,  that 
5,cyJ^,  r*!"*"^  by  Messrs.  Baxett,  Farquhar, 
Crawford  and  Co.,  Messrs.  Fletcher,  Alexander 
and  Co.,  Metsrs.  Paxton,  Cockerill,  Trail  and 
Co.,  Messrs.  Fairlie,  Bonham  and  Co.,  Messrs. 

Cargoes  of  East- India  Company's  Ships  lately  arrived. 

Cargoes  of  the  Batmiia,  Prince*  JmeUa,  JeteU.      Carpets—  Saltpetre  —  Coffee  —  Madeira  Wise— 

Lady  Carrington,  Providence,  JSarkvmtk,  See*.  ^p^^^T^l^y^^K^rlT' 

mmimm  Mnmmtm.  mmA  t  j    ft .t  „  *        «. .  ITiewe- *TBae  ana  Prwileee.— .Ttik— -Nan kcerts— 

SELrWr1  •»*'-*.  C^PWf.  from  China.  s^w-silk-PieceGopda  -sSks-Chiiu^-Rhubarb 

•Bengal,  Stadias,  and  Fort  Marlborough.  — Cassia  Oil— SheUack— Lac  Dye— Terra  JapoAica 

CamnanVa —Tim    «  ,-^  .„«  u          «     «.  --Cowrles-*Rice—  Madeira  Wine— Nux  Vomica— 

,_  ,~,"'v?a"y  ■•"■-•ea,  3,195^82  lbs.  —  Nankeens.      «ui  a«.»»«-?^_ai a_«~„.~„_ni;K«»«..-.     *. 

J£?°,?fS!r£0M.t  M«»hw.  *»786  pieces-CallC 
rtcs.  1 15,909— Bengal  Muslins,  6.937-Callicoes, 


at  the  East- India  House. 

Palmer,  Wilson  and  Co:,  Messrs.  Smalls  an* 
Lane,  and. Sir  John  LdUbock  and  Go#,  to  give  no*- 
tice,  that  no  further  parcels  of  Jndigo  belongings 
to,  or  consigned  to  those  bouses  respectively,  wifl 
be  declared  for  the  sale  in  October  1817. 

On  Monday,  20  October-JPrompt  16  January. 

Company's.—  Bengal  and  China  Raw  Silk,  1,800  * 
bales. 

On  Tuesday,  4  November— Prompt  30  Jaaaarju    ; 

f*ri»aie-7Vade. — Carpets,  5  bales. 

The  Company's  White  and  Prohibited  Callicoea 
which  may  be  offered  for  sale  iu  December  1817 
and  March  1818,  will  be  put  up  at  rates  not  lower 
than  those  which  are  a  (fixed  to  the  goods  to  be 
sold  in  (he  sale  of  the  month  of  September  1817. 
And  with  respect  to  such  Cathcoes  of  the  Deoenw  • 
ber  and  March -sales,  as  may  be  of  descriptions,  „ 
and  mark  not  making  part  of  the  September  sale,  * 
the  same  rule  will  be  observed,  by.iaviog  them  at 
proportionate  rates.— It  must  be  owinctly  under- 
stood, thatihis  notice  has  reference  only  to- goods,  '. 
which  may  be  sold  on  the  Compauy'a^^ooat. 


»«^?S5^TiMS^^SS^u.Sa 


— ^uwries^^aice—  maaetra  wine — nux  vomica — 
Sal  Ammoniac— Aloes— Safflowef— Olibanum— As- 
safestida— Gum  Arabic— Galls— ChilUea-^Indiao— 
Red  Wpod  —  Ebony  —  fiapan  Wood  —  Rattaa*— 
Gum  Aiiimi— Malmsey  Wine. 


Indian  Securities  and  Exchanges. 
*^1S,dlTES""*>M^  «Mo*th8«^t*t  98. 7d.  per  Sicca  Rupee.    Si.fid,  3  Months  Sight. 
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ORIGINAL   COMMUNICATIONS. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Asiatic  Journal. 


Letter  II.  . 
.  Sir,— 1-  When  I  wrote  you  the 
letter  .which,  you  haye  given  as  the, 
first  article  of  your  number  for 
July  last,  I  overlooked  a  list  of 
words  that  I  had  taken-  out  of  a 
work  entitled  "  Proceedings  of 
the  African  Institution,"  2  vols. 
8vo.  similar  to  those  forming 
the  subject  of  that  letter,,  viz. 
"  Sanskrit  name'a  of  places  in  the 
interior  of  Africa."  This  letter 
may  be  looked  on  as  a  continua- 
tion of  the  former  ;  and  the  intro- 
duction, reasonings, » and  remarks 
therein,  are  equally  applicable  to 
this, 

2.  Thelist  of  names,  among  them 
two  or  three  of  persons,  thence 
extracted,  contains  many  more 
than  I  shall  now  trouble  you  with. 
Such  as  I.nqted  in  my  former  let- 
ter, I  shall  also  now  amft,  though 
some  of  them  apply  to,  different 
places.  Some  Sanskrit  names  or 
words,  similar,  or  nearly  so, ,  I  in- 
close, within  ^rackets. 
*'  Asiatic  Joum.~~ No.  22* 


'  3.  In  the  first  volume  I  note  th6 
following:  Bishna,  p.  106,  (Vish* 
ha,  or  Vishnu)  Woolli,  Color, 
Fittayeraboy,  Kirisnani,  (Krish-s. 
na)  Coniakari,  Soomma,  (Soma^ 
.the  Regent  of  the  moon)  Comproo 
(Cumara  or  Kunaara,  or  Kumari* 
or  Kaumari,  names  of  Hindu 
mytholdgical  personages.)  Comba, 
(Kumba,  a  like  name.)  Dubbita, 
Pampara,  Nyamo,  Diggani,-  Ka* 
raleejango.  (Karali,  or  Karli,  an 
East  Indian  name  of  places,)  Cu- 
sang,  Talica,  Gung-gadi,  (G anga, 
the  G&nges^gadi,  a  throne  or  cu- 
shion of  state).  All  these  are  i£ 
p.  308. 

.  4.  From  VoK  2,  I  have  take** 
the  following— Semegonda  near 
Wangara,  p.  273,  (Sami,  a  name 
of  Parvati  :  of  gonda,  see  par.. 
7,  and  following  of  former  letter. 
Wangara  is  an  £.  I.  name  of  a 
place.)  WalJU,  332,.  Koorabarri, 
Deniba,  Sego  JaUa,  337-'  (The&e 
tfiree  are  names  of  Africans^  Sir 
•  Vol.1V-  2U      -  \ 
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ratik,  559.  (Sira,  and  Sidatik  are 
names  of  towns  in  the  Dekkan. 
Tihri  in  some  dialects,  means  a 
hill,  or  mount.) 

5.  The  following  are  from  Hor- 
neman's  route,  on  the  map.  Si- 
wah,  (Siva,)  Terane,  Rhamanie, 
(Rama,)  Wardan,  Sakra,  (Sak- 
ra,  a  name  of  Indra).  Bahna- 
sa,  Bulak,  Sidibishir,  (Sidi,  a. 
name  of  Siva  and  others— vrisha, 
whence  bish'vr  may  be  allowedly 
derived,  is  part  of  a  name  of  Siva, 
who  is  called  Vrishadwaja,  or  one 
who  rides  a  bull,)  Tripoli,  (Tripa- 
la,)  Temissa,  (Tamasa). 

6.  The  following  are  from  the  line 
of  Park's  route  on  the  map.  Dow- 
nie,  Jinbala,  Kamalia,  Ganga,  Ya- 
mina,  Calimana.  (The  last  four, 
I  may  say  five,  are  pure  Sanskrit. 
Kam ala  is  a  name  of  the  Hindu 
Venus— Kama  of  the  god  of  love. 
Ganga,  the  Ganges,  is  a  name  of 
Parvati— Yamujia,  the  sister  river 
Jumna.  Kali,  a  name  of  Parva- 
ti, and  of  the  Nile— mana  is  a 
Sanskrit  termination.  All  these 
four  names  are  of  places  near  each 
other  on  the  Niger.  This  is  per- 
haps, the  most  striking  confirma- 
tion of  what  is  said  in  par.  21, 
of  former  letter,  and  generally  of 
my  hypothesis  respecting  Africa, 
that  1  have  yet  pointed  out.  (Dem- 
bacani,  Fooliconda,  Massakonda, 
(of  terminations  in  Konda,  see 
par.  Y,  and  following  of  former 
letter.)    Worada,  Balee,  a  river. 

Ssli,  Bala,  and  Beli,  are  Hin- 
mythological  names.)  Soobro- 
doka,  Sittaloola.  (Sita,  wife  of 
llama.)   Koomakarry,  Sididooloo, 

7.  Having  in  my  former  letter 
been  so  little  soaring  of  my  re- 
marks on  simuar  names,  thus 
strangely,  I  think,  found  in  Afri- 
ca, 1  shall,  in  this,  be  brief.  But 
I  will  indulge  in  a  short  quotation 
of  the  concluding  passage,  by  Ma- 
jor Rennell,  of  the  work  whence 
these  names  are  taken.  "  The 
hospitality  shown  by  these  good 
peopie"--(interUnr  Africans,  espe- 


cially the  Mandingos) — "  to  Mr. 
Park,  a  destitute  and  forlorn 
stranger,  raises  them  very  high  in 
the  scale  of  humanity,  and  I  know 
of  no  better  title  to  confer  on 
them  than  that  of  the  Hindus  of 
Africa." 

8.  That  the  interior  and  remote 
Africans  have,  probably  many  na- 
tions of  them  been  Hindus,  I  am 
disposed  to  believe  :  and  I  expect, 
when  we  shall  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  those  little  known 
regions,  to  find  my  belief  confirm- 
ed by  the  discovery  of  Hindu  re- 
mains in  architecture,  excavations, 
sculptures,  inscriptions,  or  some 
equally  unequivocal  evidence;  in 
addition  to  that  which  geographi- 
cal nomenclature  may  afford. 
Something  similar,  though  not, 
probably,  at  once  so  very  striking 
and  convincing,  to  what  has  re- 
cently been  developed  in  the  in- 
terior of  Java ;  and  what  farther  re- 
searches may  bring  to  light  on  Ce- 
lebes, Borneo,  X>uconia,  and  others 
of  the  vast,  remote,  and  little 
known  of  the  eastern  isles— re- 
gions as  vast  as  Africa,  and  as 
little  known. 

9.  In  my  last  letter  there  are  sever 
ral  press  errors ;— par.  1,  line  20, 
for  so  speak,  read,  so  to  speak,— 
par.  5,  line  6>  for  nomenclatures, 
read,  nomenclators.  The  others 
are  of  no  moment. 

10.  If  such  of  your  readers  as 
may  honor  these  remarks  with 
their  notice,  will  be  so  good  as  to 
read  "  small  capitals*'  as  intended 
by  me,  for  "  initial  capitals"  as 
printed  by  you,  the  note  on  page 
3,  will  apply  to  this  letter.  Such 
words,  as  are  or  were  intended  tobe 
printed  in  small  capital  letters,  are 
mythological,  and  apply  to  persons 
and  things  described  in  a  book 
called  the  Hindu  Pantheon,  to 
which  *  general  reference  is  in- 
dicated by  this  mode  of  print- 
ing, in  view  to  the  avoidance  of 
such  frequent  reference  by  name 
on  the  recurrence  of  every  such 
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word;  as  would  be  otherwise  ner    H.  P.  are  the  following— Janeki, 


cessary. 

11.  With  this  necessary  expla- 
nation see  note  in  page  3.  The 
mythological  names  or  words 
that  I  intended  should  have  been 

E Tinted  in  small  capitals,  there- 
y  tacitly   referring  for   an  ac- 
count of  them,  if  desired,  to  the 


Varaha,  Sami,  Parvati,  Sam? 
ba,  Kala,  Srimana,  Kartik* 

YA,  NlLA,  SlVA>    GANGA,    SaN- 

kara,  Koonti,   Musali,   Ya- 
muna. 


August  18J7. 


I  ijemain,  &c.  X.  X* 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Asiatic  Journal. 


Sir,— As  the  confusion  you 
complain  of  in  the  Persian  cha- 
racter of  my  last  communication 
must  have  arisen  from  the  close- 
ness of  the  lines,  I  can  obviate 
this  defect  for  the  future  by  set- 
ting them  at  a  wider  distance. 
But  I  fear,  that  you  have  also  had 
occasion  to  find  fault  with  my  oc- 
cupying too  many  of  those  pages, 
that  were  more  popularly  devoted 
to  the  interesting  debates  at  the 
court  of  East-India  proprietors, 
and  to  other  politics  of  the  day  / 
which,  after  our  long  and  late  war- 
like attitude,  afford  more  interest 
than  oriental,  or  indeed  any  sort 
of  literature.  And  although  those 
debates  are  on  the  subject  of  sup- 
porting a  college,  yet  I  am  sorry 
to  see  that  all  the  best  speakers 
atrhostile  to  learning  in  any  shape ; 
actuated  no  doubt  by  a  too  com- 
mon prejudice  against  Greek  and 
Latin,  Persian  and  Arabic,  with- 
out considering,  that  the  young 
scholar  in  his  classical  attainment 
of  those  languages,  not  only  ac- 
quires the  means  of  forming  his 
taste  on  the  models  of  a  Homer 
and  Virgil,  a  Firdqsi,  and  Niza- 
mi,  an  Anacreon  and  Horace,  a 
Uafizand  Sadi,  but  of  moreover 
reaching  through  them,  the  source 
of  all  true  philosophy  and  know- 
kdge,  whether  ancient  or  modern, 
European  or  oriental. 

In  order  to  divert  the  public 
mind  from  the  melancholy  and  cri- 


ed to  Charles  the  second  after  his 
restoration  to  establish  the  Royal 
Society,  which  has  above  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  instructed  and 
amused  Europe  by  its  transac- 
tions ;  and  the  example  of  that 
learned  body,  together  with  the 
ingenuity  of  a  succeeding  age  of 
wits,  led  to  what  has  been  justly 
considered  as  the  Augustan  age 
of  English  polite  literature,  when 
during  Queen  Anne's  reign,  the 
Tatler  and  Spectator,  our  Dry- 
dens,  Popes,  and  Congreves  con- 
firmed pur  national  relish  for  sound 
ethics,  fine  poetry,  and  liberal  and 
scientific  criticism. 

Under  the  illustrious  patronage 
of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Regent,  who  is  himself  an  elegant 
scholar  and  exemplary  critic,  we 
should  hope  soon  to  see  a  similar 
taste  revive ;  and  as  most  of  the 
other  branches  of  knowledge  are 
already  occupied  by  different  so* 
ckties^nd  institutions,  perhaps 
an  extension  to  Europe  of  the 
Asiatic  Society,  whose  inqujries 
equally  embrace  the  history,  anti- 
quities, the  artsi  sciences  and  lite 
rature  of  the  east,  on  a  more  com- 
prehensive and  imposing  scale, 
might  merit  his  royal  patronage ; 
recollecting,  that  the  Persian  and 
Arabic  are  the  languages  of  the 
laws  and  courts  of  justice,  on  all 
manner  of  correspondence  of  bu- 
siness or  pleasure,  and  the  depo- 
sites  of  the'  science  and  literature 


minarfeuds,  in  which  it  nad  been    ww»  t»  ■--%—- T  <•  n ~~  „„u-^*- 
engaged,  it  was  recommend*    of  five  sixtt  iof  the  fellow  subjects 
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of  this  our  immense  British  em- 
pire ! 

On  the  death  of  that  oriental 
luminary  Sir  W.  Jones,  our  Society 
in  Bengal,  I  recollect,  dreaded 
the  extinction  of  its  Transactions ; 
but  though  no  body  of  men  have 
a  larger  portion  of  public  business 
to  manage,  than  the  Company's 
civil  servants  in  India,  and  conduct 
it  with  superior  ability  and  know- 
ledge, yet  those  duties  occupy  so 
much  of  their  time,  as  the  succes- 
sive wars  have  of  late  done  that  of 
the  military,  that  we  are  astonish- 
ed to  find  that  the  Transactions  of 
the  Society  have  rather  encreased 
since,  chiefly  from  the  transcend- 
ent talents  and  encouragement  of 
its  late  president,  who  first  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  able,  and 
perhaps  superior  continuation  of 
the  works  of  Menu,  which  was 
left  unfinished  by  Sir  William ; 
and  has  by  his  annual  and  most  in- 
teresting and  ample  contributions 
to  our  Researches  long  established 
himself  as  the  first  oriental  scholar 
of  this  or  any  former  age.  .There- 
fore no  person  is  more  capable  of 
adorning  the  office  of  President, 
should  the  Society  be  extended  to 
London ;  where  he,  as  well  as  many 
of  its  old  surviving  members  now 
reside,  aud  would  readily  assist  and 
contribute  injsuch  an  undertaking. 
When  the  king  of  Denmark  depu- 
ted Niebuhr  and  his  companions 
to  travel  into  the  east,  he  particu- 
larly enjoined  them  to  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  poetry;    little 


Xficti 


aware  of  the  extensive  use  which 
is  made  of  poetry  there,  as  a  me- 
dium not  only  of  pohte  literature, 
but  of  all  the  arts  and  sciences ; 
and  among  the  rest  the  best  sys- 
tem of  the  practice  of  medicine  is 
that  of  the  Yiisuf  Tablb  w_w 
or  the  physician  Joseph; 


as  well  as  others  I  have  seen  on 
astronomy,  &c.  written  in  lines  as 
mellifluous  and  polished,  as  those 
of  Dry  den  or  Pope.  According- 
ly if  the  Society  should  ever  be 
extended  from  Calcutta  to  Lon- 
don, measures  should  be  taken,  to 
admit  articles  of  polite  oriental  li- 
terature in  the  most  extensive  sense 
of  the  word. 

When  on  a  dull,  and  out  of 
doors  a  chearless  winter  day,  a 
studious  recluse  like  myself,  who, 
from  inclination,  as  well  as  ne- 
cessity, pass  best  part  of  my  time 
in  the  company  of  my  Persian 
books,  I  enjoy  with  much  glee  the 
companionable  blaze  of  my  .study 
fire;  and  often  wonder,  that  none 
of  our  English  poets  has  made 
this  the  subject  of  his  muse. 
What  the  comfort  of  his  fire-side 
is  to  an  Englishman,  the  quiet 
and  steady  light  of  his  taper  is  to 
the  solitary  oriental  poet;  and 
that  and  its  lover  the  moth,  are 
often  beautifully  and  feelingly  al- 
luded to,  as  they  are  by  my  fa- 
vorite Sadi,  in  the  following  apo- 
logue, with  his  usual  elegance  and 
simplicity. 
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1  remember,  that  one  night  I  could 
not  close  my  eyes,  from  listening  to  what 
a  moth  was  whispering  to  a  taper,  and 
saying,  "  I  am  also  a  lover,  and  if  I  burn 
"  myself  in  the  flame,  it  is  all  in  charac- 
"  ter,  but  what  occasion  is  there  for  you 
*f  to  keep  up  such  a  lamentation  and 
"sputtering?"  The  taper  replied,  "O 
"  my  humble  and  devoted  admirer !  my 
C€  sweet  lover,  the  honey  has  quite  for- 
"  saken  me :  ever  since  Shirin  was  taking 
"  her  departure,  a  flame  has  issued  from 
"  my  head  like  that  of  Shirin's  lover  Far- 
"  had."  It  was  speaking,  and  the  while 
a  flood  of  scalding  affliction  was  pouriug 
down  its  yellow  tinged  and  sallow  cheek : 
it  added,  "  Admire  not  my  sparkling 
"  blaze,  that  is  casting  a  lustre  on  the 
"  assembly,  but  behold  my  fever-fading 
'*  flame,  and  soul-dissolving  stream ;  for 
**  you,  O  hypocrite !  cannot  be  consider- 
"  ed  sincere  in  your  affection,  who  have 
At  neither  forbearance  to  withdraw  from 
"  the  flame,  nor  resolution  to  plunge  into 
^"  it ;  if  the  fire  of  passion  has  singed 
\"  your  wings,  look  at  me  whom  it  has 
'*"  consumed  from  the  head  to  the  foot : 
•*  you  are  starting  back  from  every  half- 
"  extinguished  spark  of  it,  while  I  have 
"  stood  at  my  post,  till  I  am  burnt  down 
?*  to  the  docket.?  The  night  was  in  this 
manner  well  nigh  spent,  when  an  angel- 
faced  menial  came  and  blew  out  the  ta- 
per: it  continued,  while  the  smoke  went 
curling  round  its  head,  and  said,  "  Such, 
"  O  my  son !  is  the  consummation  of 
"  real  affection !  If  you  are  ambitious 
**  of  learniug  what  true  love  is,  you  may 
"  get  released  from  its  flames  by  a  simi- 
"  lar  sacrifice,  that  is,  by  death  you  are 
"  reunited  to  the  divine  essence." 

In  explanation  of  the  above 
apologue,  it  is  necessary  briefly  to 
add,  that  the  taper  is  supposed  to 
be  made  of  wax,  and  in  its  origi- 
nal state  in  the  comb  to  have  had 
a  sweet  mistress  itself  in  the  honey, 
with  whom  in  its  extinction  it  also 
is  reunited.    On  the  other  hand, 

ijLj?*    Shirin,    also    signifying, 
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sweet,  and  called  by  European 
historians,  Sira,  was  the  daughter 
of  Maurice,  the  greek  Emperor  of 
Constantinople,  and  the  favorite 
wife  of  KhosrS  Parvez,  King  of 
Persia.  Nizami  and  Jami  give  us 
the  story  of  their  amour,  and  the 
romantic  passion  of  the  statuary 
Farhad,  who  in  his  employment 
by  the  King  to  cut  a  milky  way 
through  a  rocky  mountain  near 
the  city  of  Bisltun,  the  ruins  of 
which  are  still  visited  with  wonder 
by  travellers,  saw  and  fell  distract- 
edly in  love  with  the  queen,  which 
exciting  Khosro's  jealousy,  an  old 
woman  undertook  to  rid  him  of  his 
rival,  which  she  accomplished  by 
persuading  Farhad  that  his  mistress 
had  died  suddenly,  when  he  de- 
stroyed himself. 

The  following  lines  offer  a  pretty 
faithful  translation  of  the  above 
apologue  of  Sadi : — 

Thou  watchful  taper,  by  whose  silent 

light, 
I  lonely  pass  the  melancholy  night ; 
Thou  faithful  witness  of  my  secret  pain. 
To  whom  alone,  I  venture  to  complain ; 
O  learn  with  me  my  hopeless  love  to 

moan, 
Commiserate  a  life  so  like  thine  own ; 
Like  thee  my  flames  to  my  destruction 

*  turn, 
Wasting  that  heart  by  which  supplied  they 

burn; 
Like  thee,  my  joy  and  suffering  they  dis- 
play, 
They're  signs  of  life,  and  symptoms  of 

decay! 
Art  thou    departed   too,   my  trembling 

friend  ? 
Ah !  draws  thy  tiny  lustre  to  its  end  ? 
In  vain  thy  struggles,  all  must  soon  be 

o'er :  , 

At  life  thou  snatchest  with  an  eager  leap, 
Now  round  I  see  thy  flame0  so  feebly  creep, 
Faint,  less'ning,  quiv'ring,  gliram'rinfc, 
'now  no  more! 
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and  Shaikh  Safi-ad-dln  of  Hillah,  fully  translated  the  sentiment  into 
who  flourished  about  a  century  Tazi  or  modern  Arabic,  as  the  late 
after  Sadi  A.  H.  740,  has  faith-    Mr.  Carlyle  has  into  English : 

yj*}      ULji      t^Jl     J 

also  Jam!,  about  another  century 
after  him,  who  with  much  melli- 
fluence of  numbers  and  some  sub- 
limity of  sentiment,  is  like  our 
present  race  of  English  rhymista 
often  too  fond  of  the  tinsel  of  fine 
writing,  has  in  one  of  his  Ghazla 
caught  a  spark  from  Sadi's  sttadf 
burning  taper. 


Yon  wasting  taper  when  I  see, 

I  cry,—"  poor  fool !  our  lot's  the  same: 

I  bear  a  raging  fire  like  thee, 

Yet  dread  whate'er  would  quench  the 

flame: 
Like  thine  with  tears  thisface  o'erflows, 
And  blanched  and  wan  these  cheeks 

appear ; 
Like  thine,  these  eyes  noslumbewclose, 
JLike  thine,  a  melting  heart  is  here!" 

*A>  \f   *}Uj>  ^j>  j)\j~i  Jj£  ♦(jMm&>A*  ^^y^LyM^jJH^tf^j4> 

1.  Wherever  I  may  take  up  my  abode, 
there  also  I  shall  find  thee  my  inmate : 

2.  If  at  night  1  go  to  sleep,  or  sit  alone 
in  my  dwelling,  I  can  see  thee  in  my 
dreams,  and  must  meet  thee  in  my  homely 


4.  In  whatever  convivial  meeting  a  taper 
has  been  lighted  up,  I  can  discover  in  thee* 
the  moth,  that  is  fluttering  around  ^ts 
flame. 


3.  In  the  assembly  of  jovial  topers,  and 
in  the  company  of  the  noisy  and  boiste- 
rous, I  can  recognise  thee  as  the  object  of 
my  affection,  and  find  in  thee  the  darling 
of  my  soul : 

Were  you  a  fish,  that "  could  dive  into 
the  deep,  or  could  you  like1  night  wrap 
yourself  in  the  obscurity  of  darkness;  or 
were  you  a  star  and  could  revolve-  to  the 
most  distant  sphere  t)f  the  sky,  you  have 
torn  from  the  face  of  this  earth,  a  heart  of 
pure  affection :  also  my  father,  when  in- 
formed that  a  brick  is  my  pillow,  or  that 
yon  sent  me  to  an  untimely  grave,  will  de- 
mand of  you  the  revenge  of  my  death.. 

UUJ  f~>j  d}  dj  {*>  ^ 


In  composing  the  two  first  stan- 
zas, Jam!  might  have  called  to 
mind  the  following  lines  of  Fir- 
dosi's  Episode  of  Rostam  and 
Sohrab. 


*        set*  J*  s#*  $*•*  &X~  & 

Unknown  to  each  other,  and  in 
single  combat,  Sohrab  had  just 
fallen  mortally  wounded  by  the 
hand  of  his  father  Rostam;  and 
being  farther  questioned  about 
himself,  he  winds  up  the  catas- 
trophe of  a  most  pathetic  story, 
and  well-worthy  of  some  tragic 
muse,  by  adding , 
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Some  of  these  renowned  and  proud 
warriors,  my  companions  in  arms,  will 
convey  those  tidings  to  Rostam ;  that 
Sohrab  is  slain  and  lies  weltering  in  his 
blood,  when  he  will  present  himself  and 
ask  me  from  you ! 

Or  he  might  have  imitated 
that  sublime  passage  in  the  Psalms, 
which  is  too  generally  known  tore- 
quire  being  transcribed. 

While  on  the  subject  of  coinci- 
dence of  poets,  who  lived  in  dis- 
tant climes  and  times,  I  could  al- 
most persuade  myself,  that  our 

You  may  very  easily  separate  the  soul 
from  the  body,  but  you  cannot  so  readily 
restore  life  to  the  dead ;  it  is  a  maxim  of 
prudence  to  be  cautious  in  giving  an  arrow 
flight,  for  let  it  once  quit  the  bow,  and  it 
can  never  be  recalled. 

But  I  am  mounted  on  my  old 
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Cowley  had  verbally  translated  the 
following  lines  from  Sadi. 

"  Easy  it  was  the  living  to  have  slain, 
But  bring  them,  if  thou  cans' t,  to  life 

again: 
The  arrow's  shot :  mark  how  itcuts  the 

air, 
Try  now  to  bring  it  back,  or  stay  it 

there; 
That  way  impatience  sent  it ;  but  thou'k 

find 
No  track  of  it,  alas !  is  left  behind." 

And  thus  Sadi : 

hobby,  and  must  draw  up,  other- 
wise you  will  again  drop  the  best 
half  of  the  load;  and,  according 
to  the  ruse  du  guerre  of  the  old 
magazines,  leave  your  readers  in 
the  lurch,  till  the  next  number. 

GulchIk. 


A   DISCOURSE 


ON 

THE  ORIGIN,  THE  PROGRESS,  AND  THE  UTILITY  OF  THE  CULTIVATION 
OF  THE  CHINESE  LANGUAGE  IN  EUROPE. 

A  Mecours*  delivered  at  the  first  Sitting  of  the  Chinese  and  Mandchu  Tartar  Chtst, 
i*  one  of  the  Halls  of  the  Royal  French  College,  the  16th  of  January  1815,  by 
M.  Abel  Remusat,  Doctor  of  Medicine  of  the  Parisian  Faculty,  and  Royal 
Header  and  Prof  essor* 


Gentlemen,— If  like  the  celebrated 
professors,  whose  learned  voices  usually 
resound  in  this  building,  I  was  called  to 
survey  with  you  those  series  of  facts,  for 
which  the  rigorous  precision  of  their 
results  has  procured  the  name  of  exacj 
sciences ;  if  I  had  to  develope  the  beau- 
ties at  the  great  writers  of  Rome  or  of 
Greece,  or  to  direct  your  steps  in  the 
already  fertilized  field  of  the  literature 
of  the  Persians  and  Arabians,  the  task 
would  certainly  be  more  difficult  than  that 
Imposed  on  me— but  the  path  I  should  have 
to  follow  would  have  been  previously  trac- 
ed. Instructed  by  the  lessons  and  example 
of  the  master  whom  I  should  succeed,  all 


my  efforts  would  tend  to  approximation 
to  the  model  he  oflered;  and  if  the  in* 
sufficiency  of  my  talents  obliged  me  to- 
remain  far  behind  him,  the  interest  of 
the  subject  and  that  kind .  of  classical 
character  which  long  accredited  studies 
bear,  would  enable  me  to  dispense  with 
using  any  precaution  to  prepossess  your 
minds  in  favour  of  the  object  of  our 
mutual  labours.  It  would  be  enough  for 
me  to  enter  into  the  subject,  to  be  assured 
of  an  attention  which  would  amply  re- 
compense my  efforts. 

The  situation  wherein  I  am  placed  is 
very  different  from  this ;  admitted  by  the 
unexpected  favor  of  the  sovereign  into 
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this  royal  college ;  noble  and  durable  mo- 
nument of  the  munificence  of  the  re- 
storer of  letters ;  into  this  college  where 
the  most  illustrious  Frenchmen  are  col- 
lected to  teach  the.  most  difficult  branches 
of  the  belles  Iettres,  and  the  most  ele- 
vated portions  of  the  higher  sciences ;  al- 
ready penetrated  with  a  feeling  of  my 
weakness,  by  placing  .myself  in  parallel 
with   so  many  superior  men,   another 
cause  increases  my  embarrassment.    We 
are  going  to  land  in  a  country  that  is 
desert  and  almost  uncultivated,  the  lan- 
guage that  will  occupy  us  in  this  course 
is  only  knowu  by  name  in  Europe*    In 
two  centuries  scarcely  four  or  five  labo- 
rious scholars  have  acquired   a  perfect 
knowledge  of  it  in  this  part  of  the  world ; 
and  this  is  the  first  time  that  it  has  been 
the  object  for  collecting  studious  persons. 
Among  the  men  of  letters  now  living, 
two  or  three  at.  most  nave  made  consi- 
derable progress  in  it ;    but  great  dis- 
tances separate  us  from  them.     We  have 
no  model  to, follow,  no  advice  to  expect. 
We  are  obliged  to  depend  on  ourselves, 
and  to  draw  from  our  own  resources. 
The  approach  to  this  branch  of  Oriental 
literature  has  also  been  prohibited  hi- 
therto by  a  thousand  prejudices,  capable 
of  deterring  all  but  those  animated  by  a 
firm    determination   and  tried   courage. 
A  prejudice,  I  may  even  say  a  kind  of 
ridicule,  is  attached  even  to  the  name  of 
that  people  whose  language  we  are  going 
to  learn— the  idea  that  has  been  formed 
of  the  difficulty  of  this  language  is  only 
surpassed  by  that  entertained  of  its  sin- 
gularity ;  and  who  can  avoid  taxing  the 
man  with  imprudence  and  temerity,  who 
engages  in  such  a  difficult  study,  without 
being  certain  of  making  some  progress, 
and  of  being  at  seme  time  sufficiently  re- 
compensed for  his  trouble !  Therefore,  be- 
fore hazarding  the  first  steps  in  a  career 
so  little  frequented,  it  is  proper  to  take  a 
rapid  view  of  these  different  opinions  to 
judge  which  are  correct,  which  exagge- 
rated.   This  first  lecture  will  be  conse- 
crated to  this  examination. 

In  ascending  to  the  motives  which  ani- 
mated those  among  Europeans  who  first 
devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of  the 
Chinese  language,  it  is  found  that  the 
principal  and  most  powerful  has  been 
the  desire  to  propagate  Christianity 
among  that  nation  j  and  the  necessity 
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of  investigating  its  religious  Opinions  for 
combatting  them.     Thus  the  knowledge 

.  of  Chinese  was  at  first  the  exclusive 
possession  of  the  missionaries.  Many 
very  distinguished  scholars  who  saw  the 
utility  that  might  result  from  this  litera- 
ture so  new  to  the  west,  contented  them- 
selves with  exalting  its  merit  by  their 
praises,  or  added  nothing  but  errors  to 
the  documents  furnished  by  the  laborious 
evangelists. 

But  towards  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  disputes  that  arose 
between  the  Jesuits  and  the  Dominicans, 
relating  to  the  ceremonies-  practised  in 
Chiua  in  honor  of  Confucius  and  his  an- 
cestors j  having  produced  a  multitude  of 
contradictory  writings,  the  name  of  the 
Chinese  became  popular  and  the  ques- 
tions that  related  to  them  passed  from 
the  theologians  to  the  scholars  of  the 
age.  At  this  period  a  fortunate  chance 
collected  in  the  Chinese  mission,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  men  no  less  estima- 
ble for  their  knowledge  than  their  piety, 
and  these  men  we  may  remark  here  were 
all  French.  The,  fathers  Bouvet,  Ger- 
billon,  Lecomte,  Couplet,  Gaubil,  Vis- 
delou,  Prepare,  Parenniu,  and  many 
others  gave  the  mission  a  scientific  bril- 
liancy-it had  not  previously  displayed. 
Their  works '  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  public  and  the  men  of  letters  to  that 
China,  of  which  they  related  so  many 
wonders.  Even  the  suspicion  the  en- 
thusiasm of  some  of  them  inspired,  had 
its  utility  in  displaying  the  necessity  of 
comparing,  discussing,  and  fully  investi- 
gating what  their  accounts  appeared  to 
contain,  hazardous,  contradictory,  x>r  in- 
judicious. In  a  word,  it  is  to  missionaries 
of  our  nation,  or  rather  it  is  to  France, 
that  Chinese  literature  owes  its  first  suc- 
cess in  Europe,  and  it  did  not  wait  long 
without  receiving  still  greater  obligations 
from  it. 

A  monarch  whose  name  recalls  all  the 
literary  glory  of  France,  Louis  the  XIV., 
the  enlightened  protector  of  letters  and  the 
arts,  may  be  considered  the  true  founder 


He 
pro- 


of Chinese  literature  in  Europe, 
wished  to  derive  advantage  from  the . 
sence  of  a  scholar  drawn  to  Paris  by  the 
series  of  dissensions  of  the  missionaries  * 
by  composing  and  publishing  the  element 
tary  works  necessary  for 'extending  the 
knowledge  of  Chinese  in  the  west.    He 
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rationally  considered  this  knowledge  the 
certain  means  of  terminating  the  theo- 
logical disputes,  which  were  only  found- 
ed on  misunderstandings,  and  to  make 
that  mission  then  so  brilliant,  produce 
Still  more,  abundant  and  more  various 
fruits.  The  advantages  which  the  French 
merchants  who  trafficked  at  Canton  could 
not  fail  to  derive  from  it,  and  the  new 
lights  it  would  throw  on  the  history, 
geography,  and  customs;  the  philoso- 
phical and  religious  opinions  of  the  na- 
tions of  eastern  Asia,  were  so  many 
additional  motives  for  this  prince  to  sus- 
tain and  encourage  a  rising  branch  of 
literature.  Fourmont  leaving  his  learn- 
ed obscurity  by  his  order,  occupied  him- 
self hi  preparatory  labors  which  had  they 
been  completed,  would  have  exempted 
Ms  successors  from  a  great  part  of  the 
cRflfculties  he  had  experienced. 

Fourmont  incurred  the  honorable 
chflrge  of  wiMhing  to  undertake  too  much. 
The  dictionaries  of  Which  he  conceived 
the  plan  wouM  have  formed  eighteen 
volumes  in  folio,  death  surprised  him  be- 
fore he  could  even  draw  the  outlines  of 
this  prodigious  work ;  but  lie  left  some- 
thing mere  vahsable  in  the  persons  of  his 
disciples,  DeshauterbieB  and  Deguignes, 
the  only  Europeans  except  missionaries 
who  could  read  and  understand  Chinese 
authors  $  for  what  are  Mulierand  Hyde 
compared  with  them,  or  even  Bayer  him- 
self, who  avowed  wi&  noble  ingenuous- 
ness towards  the  end  of  his  life,  that  his 
principal  work  on  this  subject  made  him 
ashamed? 

It  is  thus  *e  see  that  the  honor  of 
hitrodtfefrig  Chinese  literature  into*£u- 
rope  belongs  to  Louis  theXlV.y  it  is  also 
to  the  munificence  of  his  successors,  that' 
the  publication  of  the  beautiful  and  im- 
portant works  which  honor  our  country 
and  vainly  excite  the  emulation  of  others, 
must  be  referred.  Such  as  the  Gram- 
matiea  Senica,  PHistoire  des  Huns, 
l'Hiitoirc  de  la  Chine,  les  Mlmohre* 
sot  les  Chinois,  les  Lettres  ediiantes  et 
curieufts,1  and'  Ou  Halde's  Description 
generate  de  la  Chine  ;  so  often  levied  on 
by  foreigners  and  by  our  own  writers. 
Is  is  Louis  the  XIV.  who  Jias  added  this 
rich  mine  to  our  literary  treasures,  this 
mine  wsuch  belongs  to  us  by  the  moat 
nook  rights;  and  which  is  become  na- 
tional by  the  labors  of  our  countrymen; 
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bnt  which  We  were  in  danger  of  losing 
and  of  seeing  pass  to  our  neighbours, 
without  the  active  foresight  of  a  govern- 
ment which  guards  our  glory  equally 
with  our  happiness,  because  both  are 
alike  its  interest  and  its  employment. 

Deguignes,  the  last  of  Fourmont's  dis- 
ciples, died  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  without  leaving  a  successor ; 
men  of  distinguished  talents  in  Germany 
and  England  then  thought  to  profit  by 
our  former  labours,  to  cultivate  the  field 
we  abandoned,  and  reap  where  we  had 
sown;  we  were  even  on  the  point  of 
seeing  a  scholar  very  estimable  indeed, 
but  a  stranger  to  our  country,  called  to 
supply  what  Fourmont  had  not  time  to 
execute,  and  to  give  to  the  learned  world/ 
the  Chinese  dictionary  it  had  expected 
from  us  bo  many  years.  Was  the  na- 
tional interest  more  consulted  eight  years 
ago,  when  instead  of  a  dictionary  com- 
plete and  worthy  of  our  reputation  in  this 
land  of  literature,  the  printing  of  the 
vocabulary  of  an  Italian  religionist  was 
ordered?  a  work  that  is  certainly  useful 
although  imperfect,  but  of  which  no  part 
belongs  to  us  but  the  merit  of  the  en- 
gravings, and  the  material  beauty  of  the 
book;  and  which,  consequently,  does 
little  honor  to  our  erudition,  although  it 
does  much  to  bur  typography. 

Formerly  the  French  were  received  the 
best  of  all  Europeans  by  the  Chinese, 
who  found  them  their  superiors  in  franx- 
nesir,  and  almost  their  equals  in  polite- 
ness. An  interruption  of  nearly  twenty- 
five  years  in  the  voyages  onr  merchants 
made  annually  to  Canton,  has  certainly 
occasioned  our  losing  part,  of  this  good 
opinion,  and  onr  neighbours  have  pro- 
fited by  this  long  absence  to  take  posses- 
sion of  our  inheritance.  The  celebrated 
embassy  of  1793,  perhaps  failed  in  its 
principal  object,  but  its  certain  effect  has 
been  to  inspire  in  the  English  that  gene- 
ral taste  for  China  and  its  productions, 
which  we  had  previously  carried  to  infa- 
tuation, it  in  particular  exhibited  to 
their  view  part  of  what  they  had  not 
previously  seen,  but  through  the  medium 
of  the  Catholic  missionaries.  The  new 
relations  formed  by  the  British  Indian 
provinces,  with  the  countries  bordering 
on  the  Chinese  empire,  necessitated  th* 
establishment  of  a  school  for  the  Chinese- 
language  at  Serampore,  in  Bengal,  some, 
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tin  it1  agn  ^  where  arc  formal  interpreters 
lor  commerce  and  ministers,  who  will 
perhaps  derive  advantage,  from   the  re- 
2uii in  -  of  our  fineient  Christian  establish- 
inente,   if  any  shall  exist  to   draw  the. 
members  from    theoi  to  their  commu- 
nions- Thus  ail  in  the  interests  of  letters, 
of  the  missions,  and  of  our  commerce, 
unite  in  Cummanding  us  to  new  efforts, 
if  we  will   not  lose  our    ancient  rights 
fyr  erer   mad   remain  behind  in  that  ca- 
reer wnielj  we  opened  j   if  we  will  not 
remain  simply  rivals,  where  we  were  for- 
merly exclusive  and  peaceable  possessors. 
Let  us  now  examine  why  CJunese  lite- 
rature strong  in  the.  protection  of  spve„- 
rejgas,  has  made  but  very  ljmjteil,  progress 
in  France,  and  how  it  has  happened  that  the , 
number  of  the  scholars  who  have  distin- 
guished themselves  in.  it  pas  alw.aysbeen.sp 
iui  onsideraple.    We  shall  find  tfie  reasons . 
in  the  obstacles  wbjch  oppose,  apdi  which 
will  continue  opposing  fpr  a  long,  time, 
the  study  of  the  Qrieptal  languages  in 
general,  and jn .  the  prej  unices  which  have 
tak;enlrqolt  in  Europe,  agajnst  the  Chinese 
language,  and  $e  people  who  speak  it  in 
particular.     Among  the.  first  must    be. 
reckoned  the  rarity  of  books  aqd  difnV 
cnlty  of  procuring  texts  to  study.    If  the. 
Qreek  and  Lj$n,  authors,  bad,  not.  been, 
published  ip  their  original  languages,  can. 
we  believe  that  the,  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  and  I#tio.  languages  had  ever  been 
much  emended  ?    Could  they,  as.  they  are, 
lie  the  basis  of  our  modern  literature,  if. 
the  written  monuments  of  these  two  lan- 
guages had  remained  .buried  in  our  libra- 
ries, and  accessible  only  to  those  whom, 
chance   had ,  placed   in.  their   vicinity?, 
Persons  who  possess  manuscripts  are  not 
always  those  who  make  the  greatest  or. 
the. best  use  of  them.    It  is  only,  when 
the  copies  of  a  work  are  multiplied,  when 
it  is  placed  before  every  body,  tjiat  it, 
find*  readers  and  at  last  is  completely, 
understood,     what,  advantage  has, not 
been  derived  from  the  collection  of  no- 
tices and  extracts. of  manuscripts!    At 
collection,  of; which  the  first  idea. origin 
Bated  with, the  illustrious  and  venerable, 
secretary  of  the  academy  of  inscriptions, 
and  belief  lettres,  which  has  produced  so. 
much  fruit  under  bis;  learned  and  bene* 
ncial  inn*uenc*r-and  may  be  amshttitji 
one  of  the  greatest  services  rendered  ft» 
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a  long  period,  to  historical  and  philolo-  . 
gical  studies,  of  which  he,  is  tjie!  sjenicf  . 
and  director.    Who.  can,  dispute  tbq  ad- 
vantages which  have  resulted  to  students 
from  fye   tex$  corrected,  }nteja$et<jp\ 
and  published,  \ff  RL  de  Sacy,  by  that 
indef^igable  scholar.,  wtyom  ail  who  study 
Ori(?ntrtM^eratin:e,  gl/iry  to,  have,  for  a.^- 
master,  and  whom  even  foreigners  lmyg 
proclaimed  the  Prince,  pf  Orientajisfa,  ojj 
our,  age ?     However,  ij must,  be allpw^ 
tQafc  %.tiDQjpatijfcatt  has.npuit  &«& 
enough  for  tjje,  languages  <#  We^ter^Asia^ 
w.hjje  for  the  Cliinese^language  it  may  be,; 
pronounced  yet  unborn,.      The  edition 
of  one  qf  thft  npraij  l^gks,  qi*  Cptjfuciufl 
w.hich  I  am  preparing  ami  wjw4  wi)l 
serve  for  a  text  in  conj^ujng  this. course, 
will  he.  the,  firsfcqrigina^  wor&  jmblisjM4  ia 
Eujppe,  Ji  shall  make,  e^erj  poas^ejoft 
to  have  it  succeeded  by  many  others,  for  t , 
shall  aj  w,ajrs  consider,  the,  Hunting  the  texts 
o/ajmrqvc^l^tethenwsjio^ 
of  increasing,  tfee,  knqwleijge.  of  tfaOnV 
nege  language^  and  tfoe  aftentfon.  tfyatitr 
wil|  ?fiquire,  one,  of  the,  dufcesatfache^to, 
the  employment, the  king  has.  deigned  tp4 
con£de  to  mfi.  -  . 

But  the  unfavorable  opinion  generally. 
received:  lately  of  theChinese^has  nerftap* 
particularly,  contributed  to  keep  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  study  of  this,  language/ 
those  who.  would  bane,  nrauabfr  made; 
the.  most  rapid  and;  meal  considerable* 
progress  in  it.  The  relations, of .  the  mis- 
sionaries have. been  taxed  with  exaggera-, 
tions,  hy  writers,  who,  to  appear  im- 
partial, have  deemed  it  necessary  to  £ov 
to  the  opposite  extreme.  From  leas  than 
twenty  volumes  a  ceftein  and  a*thtfttta 
account  of  the  Chinese  may  be  obtain^ 
these  volumes  are  almost  unknown  and 
superficial,  or  prejudiced  traveller*  have 
been  referred  :to,  in  prefcpenjcft,  who  have, 
seen  nothing,  or  learned  wining,  but 
who,  in  the  eyes  of  some  people,  enjoy- 
ed the  merit  of,  not  heiqg  missionaries. 
Twenty  thnee  the,  charges  brought  against 
toe  Chinese  hare  bean:  repdlad*nd  vie* 
twriously  refuted,  by  intelligent,  and  rea- 
pectablemefL;  hut  these  refiitationa  arr 
not.  read,  and  the  same  accusations  a»e 
perjiated>in«  This.  is.  not  the  place,  fori  . 
cUscussing  them,  bnt  it  iaJndisneasanle 
1m  m  to.dwell  ion  some  pnmts.relating.to. 
the  Chineae  language  and  tttexaterev 
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which  \\  is'  interesting  to  examine  In 
commencing  a  course  having  that  lan- 
guage and  literature  for  its  object. 

The  Chinese  language,  the£  say,  is  the 
most  difficult  of  ail  languages,  the  num-~ 
bef  of  iti  character  amounts  to  nearly 
100,000;  the  Scholars  pass  all  their  lives 
in  studying  them,  and  when  they  have 
succeeded  in  retaining  a  certain  number, 
the  obscurity  of  an  idiom,  entirely  des- 
titute of  grammatical  forms,  still  arrests 
even  those  who  khdw  it  best.  It  Is  thus 
that  they  do  violence  to  the  expressions 
of  some  Jesuits,  to  dr^w  from  them  ex- 
aggerated, dr  entirely  raise  consequences  ; 
but  I  may  be  permitted  td  reply  to  these 
assertion's  by  facts :— Matt  new  BJcci,  the 
celebrated  fdutider  at  the  mission  in  that 
tisi^re,  a  aiidh  thrie  after  his  arrival  in 
China,  anfl'tiefoVe  a  sto^e'  eleinentary 
wbrt  was  composed;  uriderstbod  Chinese 
weH  cribttgh  to  comptae  tracts  id*  that 
language,  wfcfth  are  still  esteemed1,  even 
by  scholars,  for  thgir  purity  of  style  and 
elegance  6f  diction.  Examples  of  this" 
kind  are  not  uncommon ;  scarcely  a  single 
missionary  nas  returned  from  Chitia, 
after  some  years  residence,  without  a 
competent  knowledge  df  the  language,— 
ami  ait  were1  not  GarfbUs,  Verbiests,  or 
Amyots ;  and  if  some  persons  have  re- 
turned to  Ebrope,  after  a  residence  of 
tome  time  at  Canton,  without  being  in 
a  state  to  understand  any  book,  this 
should  he  attributed  to  their  person^  in- 
aptitude, the  occupations  they  were  de- 
voted to,  Or  to  tfifeir  residence  in  a  city 
entirely  dorifmefcia'T,  alihost  entirely  des- 
titute df  literary  supplies;  anrf  tf  here  the 
national  cnst6ms  scarcely  permitted  them 
t6 'associate  wftn  jury  hut  atsdldtely  il- 
literate men! 

Tv*hat  consequence  is  the  number  of  the 
characters,  though  it  should  be  almost 
infinite,  if  the  greater  f)art  are  unneces- 
sary, if  it  is  enough  to  know  two  or 
three  thousand  6t  them'  to  read  common 
bbdfts  easily,  and  if  good'  and  scientific 
dictionaries  present  the  others  arranged 
so  as  to  be  readily  found  ?  bo  they 
imagine  too,  that  the  characters  have  no 
analogy,  and'  that  #e  tfnowWge  of  some 
does  not  assisrin  d'&yphering  the  others  ? 
Do  ndfthey,  on  &e  contrary,  kno^,  that, 
reduced  by  analysis'  to  a  sriiaTl  numner  6t 
keys,  or  roots,  the^  recompose  them- 
selves, according^  more  invartaWe  rules 
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than  those  which  regulate  the  forrnatiori 
of  derivatives  in  t\tk  most  learned'  lan- 
guages, and  are  consequently  more  easy 
to  remember  ?  Will  the  Chinese  writing 
be  considered  more  difficult  to  learn,  be- 
cause it  represents  ideas  instead  of  fi- 
guring sounds  ?  This,  in  my  opinion, 
renders  it  more  easy  to  impress  oti  ,the 
memory.  The  mind  has  then  but  one 
operation  to  perform,  while,  In  all  other 
languages,  the  sodhd  is  nothing,  because 
it  scarcely  ever  conducts  to  the  meaniu'g.* 
To  know  how  to  read  is  nothing  in  the 
common  languages,  but  every  thing  in 
Chinese,  without  reckoning  that  it  is 
more  easy  for  the  memory  to  retain  in- 
genious and  picturesque  symbols,  than 
singular,  or  insignificant  pronunciations  • 
the  same  as  the  imagination,  is  more 
Struck  by  an  action  embodied  in  a  picture 
by  an  able  painter,  than  by  the  same 
action  imperfectly  expressed  by  words, 
or  by  all  the  art  of  the  musician. 

As  to  the  deficiency  of  grammatical 
forms  alleged  by  the  detractors  of  the 
Chinese  language,  I  wish  It  was  as  real 
s&  they  are  pleased  to?  represent.  Of  the 
three  styles  acknowledged  by  this  lan- 
guage, the  most  ancient  is  the  most  per- 
spicuous and  beautiful,  because  it  is  least 
charged1  with  those  frivolous  ornaments*, 
Or  those  super  A  nous  rules  which  are  the 
greatest  part  of  the  difficulties  of  other 
languages;  besides,  those  who  consider 
them  necessary  to  the  intelligibility  of 
discourse,  and  who  are  pleased  by  seeing 
the  relation's  of  words  marked  with  exact 
signs,  and  their  arrangement  determined 
by  complex  conventions,  Instead  of  ideas, 
wftf  study  the  language  of  the  modem' 
boolcs  with  pleasure,  and  particularly  the 
oral  language,  which,  ccmtraYjf  to  the'  ge- 
neral opinion,  is  so  rich  in  grammatical 
rules,  and  where,  of  twenty  word's  com- 
posing a  period,  half  are  consecrated  to* 
connecting,  or  rounding  the  membfers  df 
phrases,  or  to  marking  the  circumstances 
of  the  action. 

The  singular  nature  of  Chinese  writing, 
which  consists  in  immediately  represent- 
ing ideas  by  suitable  symbols,  instead  of 

•  this  does  not  very  precisely  comport  with  the 
teVlimony  we  have  occasionally  uiet  with',  that  *' 
rabtWincwctMttoo,  is  Xreq»encly~«i)s)*r4n*\ 
nacea*)ty  yf  fearing  his  i4**  in  the,  air  vuth.bia, 
fingers,  by  tracing  tt»  character,  or  symbol,  ta 
aliiit  ihe  apprehension  of  his  Intention  -*Ed* 
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recalling  them  to  the  memory  by  the  in* 
termcdiation.  of  sounds,  belongs  to  it  ex- 
clusively, since  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics 
have  become  obsolete;  and  this  is  one 
of  the  views  in  which  it  may  still  more 
stimulate  curiosity.  If,  in  common  lan- 
guages, etymology  and  analysis  sometimes 
lead  to  interesting  results^  by  displaying 
in  words  the  origin  and  progress  of 
ideas,  what  attractions  should  not  the 
examination  of  these  ancient  characters 
possess,  where  a  people,  who  ascend  to 
the  first  ages  of  the  world,  have  deposit- 
ed so  many  traditions,  and  unintentionally 
traced  the  history  of  its  most  ancient 
thoughts,  and  the  most  secret  operations 
of  its  understanding.  What  pleasure  for 
a  metaphysician  to  discover,  in  analysing 
one  of  the  characters  of  the  I- King,  or 
the  Chou-King,some  of  those  approxima- 
tions which  are  much  more  singular  as 
they  are  less  conformable  to  the  nature 
f  things,  to  assist,  as  by  intuition, 
he  reasonings  of  Tcheou  Koung,  or  of 
Confucius,  to  realize  tbe  views  of  Buffon 
and  Coudillac  in  discovering  tbe  first  steps 
of  human  reason,  and  surprising  it  in  its 
first  irregularities. 

How.  many  occidentals  believe  that  the 
Chinese  have  remained  in  these  first  steps 
-*rthese  first  irregularities.  Should  I  in- 
cur the  reproach  of  enthusiasm  and  par- 
tiality in  favor  of  a  people  to  whose  li- 
terature I  have  applied  many  years,  still 
I  will  endeavour  to  draw  the  intelligent  to 
a  less  unfavorable  opinion,  There  are 
few  Europeans  who  will  not  smile  in 
hearing  the  geometry  of  the  Chinese, 
their  astronomy,  or  their  natural  history 
mentioned ;  but  if  it  is  true  that  the  pro* 
gress  these  sciences  have  made  among  us, 
within  two  centuries,  excuses  us  from 
recurring  to  the  knowledge  of  these  dis- 
tant people,  should  we  on  that  account 
neglect  ascertaining  exactly  what  is  their 
present  state,  and  particularly  what  was 
their  ancient  atate  in,  a  natiou  which  has 
always*  cultivated  and  honored  them  ?-*» 
Xfrfi  nrqperties  of  the  right  angled  tri- 
angle were  known  to  the  Chinese  2200 
yea»tbefpre  the  Christian  «ra  j  the  la- 
bours of  the  great  Yu  to  retain  within 
t^efcljmUs  two  rivers  equal  in  impetuosity, 
4n4  almost  in  size,  to  the  great  rivers  of 
Amtr!ca-*to  direct  the  waters  of  a  hun- 
dred rivers,  and  manage  their  currency 
Grey  a  country  of  above  IQOjOOfl  smiar* 
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leagues,  is  more  than  sufficient  proof  of 
this.     I  would  say,  did  I  not  fear  to 
shock  too  directly  received  opinions,  that^ 
I  have  found  in  a  Chinese  dictionary,  of 
an  epoch  much  anterior  to  the  discovery  of 
attraction,  the  flux  and  reflux  clearly  at- 
tributed to  their  true  cause,   the  love 
of  the  moon  to  the  earth.    If   the  astro- 
nomical theories  of  these  people  are  de» 
fective,  their  catalogues  of  eclipses  and 
of  comets  are  not  the  less  interesting  ; 
and  if  it  is  decided  that  the  Chinese  are 
deceived  in  their  calculations,  it  will  be 
acknowledged,    that  they  have  eyes  for 
observation,  like  us.    Jjrural  and  domestic 
economy,  in  particular,  is  so  much  per* 
fected  among  them,  that  even  we  might 
learn  many  useful  things  from  them ;  at , 
least  we  are  assured  so  by  those  who 
have  particularly  studied  this  science.  As 
to  their  description  of  natural  objects, 
besides    the  impossibility  of   obtaining 
those   descriptions  from  other  sources, 
while  Europeans  are  not. freely  admitted 
into  their  country,   they  cannot  he  des- 
picable among  a  people  so  exact  and  at- 
tentive to  particulars;   and  I  hope  to 
prove,  by  an  Hortus,  compiled  exclusive- 
ly from  their  writers,  that  these  writers 
are  as  much  above  the  Latin  naturalists 
of  the  middle  ages  as  tbey  are  inferior  to 
Linnaeus,  Jussieu  and  Desfontaines.  -  But, 
if  we  pass  from  the  exact  and  natural 
sciences  to  the  belles  lettres,  philosophy 
and  history,   these  same  Chinese,  who 
could  scarcely   bear  a  moment's    com* 
parison,  may  pretend  to  serve  us  as  mo* 
dels.    An  immense  literature,  the  fruit 
of  forty  centuries  of  assiduous  efforts  and 
labors,  eloquence  and  poetry  enriching 
Itself  with  the  beauties  of  a  picturesque 
language,  which  preserves  all  its  colors 
to  the  imagination ;    metaphor,  allegory 
and  allusion,    concurring  to  form    the 
most  pleasing,  most  energetic,  or  most 
imposing  pictures.    On  the  other  $ide, 
the  most  extensive  and  authentic  annals  pos- 
sessed by  mankind,  disclosing  to  us  actions 
almost  unknown,  not  only  of  the  Chinese- 
but  of  the  Japanese,  Coreans,  Tartars, 
Tibetians,  or  inhabitants  of  the  further 
Peninsula,  where  are  unfolded  the  rays, 
terioua  dogmas  of  Buddha,   or  those  of 
the  pretended  sectaries  of  reason,  or  are 
consecrated  to  the  eternal  principles  and 
political  philosophy  of  tbe  school  of  Con-f 
fetal.    These  are  the  objects  that  tfe 
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Chinese  books  offer  to  studious  men,  who* 
without  leaving  Europe,  would  travel  iu 
Imagination  into  distant  countries.  More 
*hau  5000  volumes  have  been  collected  in 
the  Royal  Library,  at  a  great  expense; 
only  their  titles  were  read  by  Four m on t ; 
some  of  the  historical  works  were  opened 
%y  De  Guignes  and  Deshauteraies,  all  the 
test  still  wait  for  readers  and  translators. 

The  advantages  that  travellers  may  de- 
rive from  the  possibility  of  obtaining  the 
elementary  principles  of  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage here,  are  so  palpable  that  I  need 
not  stop  to  detail  them.  The  time  that 
the  missionaries  have  been  obliged  to 
abstract  from  their  apostolical  functions, 
on  their  arrival  m  China,  to  devote3  to 
etudy, —  the  difficulties  that  fetter  the 
least  transactions  with  a  people  of  an  un- 
known language, — the  embarrassment  in- 
troduced by  employing  interpreters  ; — all 
these  inconveniences;  common  to  the 
missionary  and  the  merchant,  would  be 
considerably  diminished  by  preliminary 
studies. ,  Previously  familiarised  with  the 
writing,  the  style  of  conversation,  and 
the  knowledge  of  the  best  authors,  a 
knowledge  which  is  tlie  most  powerful 
recommendation  in  China,  nothing  will 
remain  for  the  man  thus  prepared,  but  a 
study  of  some  weeks  to  acquire  the  true 
pronunciation  and  that  musical  accent 
which  can  only  be  learned  among  the 
•natives. 

Whatever  may  be  the  advantages,  re- 
ligious, literary,  commercial,  or  even  po- 
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Utical,  of  the  cultivation  of  Chinese  in 
France,  that  it  may  be  duly  appreciated 
requires  a  very  rare,  combination,  and  a 
concourse  of  cjrcamstanqes  tbat  .heaven 
seldom  grants  to  the  wishes  of  a  people* 
A  monarch  endowed  with  a  genius  the 
mo6t  penetrating,  and  information  the 
most  extensive,  who,  as  was  said  of  one 
of  the  greatest  Chinese  emperors,  would 
be  the  first  scholar  in  his  empire,  if  he 
were  not  the  first  prince  in  the  universe, 
has  confided  the  ministry  of  peace  and 
the  arts  to  bands  capable  of  making  them 
flourish,  a  wise  dispenser  of  royal  fa* 
vours,  a  new  Colbert,  who  knows  how 
jtWTrect  them  to  those  studies  that  most 
need  encouragement  aud  succour.  He 
knows  that  the  superiority  of  France  is 
not  limited  to  arms,  and  that  our  princes 
have  always  seated  beside  the  glory  that 
terrifies  the  world,  that  which  enlightens 
and  consoles  it ;  fiuishiBg,  aftera  hundred 
years,  what  Louis  XIV.  projected  in  1715, 
the  king  has  conferred  on  the  Chinese  laa* 
guage  the  benefit  of  public  instruction,  and 
thus*  assimilating  it  to  other  brandies  of 
Oriental  literature,  permits  us  to  hope 
that  it  also  will  some  time  have  its  Go* 
lius'sapd  Silvestre  de  Saey's.  Happy  and 
proud  of  being^tfaeir  precursor,  if,  my 
zeal  and  exertions  supplying  the  defi- 
ciencies of  mv  talents,  I  may  contribute 
to  accelerating  that  time,  all  my  ambition 
will  be  satisfied,  and  I  shall  even  dare  to 
believe,  that  I  have  not  been  entirely  un- 
worthy of  the  honor  1  have  received. 


EMPEROR  OF  CHINAS  ADVICE 
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The  following  translation  from  the  Pekin 
Gazette  furnishes  us  with  a  document  of 
high  authority  respecting  the  moral 
character  of  the  Chinese ;  and  evidenoe 
to  the  veracity  or  error  of  European 
travellers  on  that  point,  not  easily  to 
be  refuted. 

Govern  with  truth  and  sincerity,  and 
order  will  be  the  result ;  if  not,  then 
anarchy  will  ensue.  To  an  individual,  a 
fmfy,  even  to  the  Sovereign  and  *he 


whole  Empire,  nothing  further  is  requisite 
than  truth. 

At  this  moment  great  degeneracy  pre* 
vails;  the  Magistrates  are  destitute  of 
truth,  and  great  numbers  of  the  people 
are  false  and  deceitful.  The  magistrates 
are  remiss  and  inattentive ;  the  people  are 
all  given  np  to  visionary  schemes  and  in- 
fernal arts.  The  link  that  binds  together 
superiors  and  inferiors  is  broken.  There 
1s  lHtle  of  either  conscience  or  a  sense  of 
shame.  Not  only  do  thejr  neglect  to  obey  the 
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admonitions  which  I  give  them ;  but,  even 
fcitfe  respect  to  those  traitorous  banditti, 
who  make  the  most  horrible  opposition  to 
sne  5  it  affects  not  their  minds  in  the  least 
degree;  they  never  give  the  subject  a 
thought.  It  is  indeed  monstrously  straifge ! 
That  which  weighs  with  them  is  their 
persons  and  famines;  the  nation  and  go- 
vernment, ftey  consider  light  as  nothing. 

He  who  sincerely  serves  his  country, 
leaves  the  fragrance  of  a  good  name  to  a 
hundred  ages  ;  he  Who  does  not,  leaves  a 
name  that  stinks  for  tens  of  thousands  of 
years. 

The  utmost  limit  of  man's  life,  is  not 
tnore  than  a  hundred  years.  What  hearts 
have  those,  who,  being  engaged  in  the 
service  of  their  Sovereign,  but  destitute 
of  talent,  yet  choose  to  enjoy  the  sweets  of 
Office,  and  cdrelessly  spend  their  days ! 

The  means  used  by  the  sages,  to  perfect 
Ibetr  virtue,  is  expressed  in  one  word, 
5*  Sincerity .**  Sincerity !  or,  in  other 
*o*ds,  Truth  and  Uprightness.  Let  my 
•ervants  (the  officers  of  the  Empire)  exa- 
stine  themselves,  whether  or  not  they  can 
be  sincere ;  whether  or  not  they  can  be 
•plight ;  !  fear  they  will  give  but  a  poor 
account. 

Thfc  vfcttte  of  the  common  people,  is 
B%e  the  waving  grain,  (it  bends  with  every 
•find  that  blows).  If  superiors  have  little 
troth  6r  sincerity  in  their  hearts,  the 
disorderly  intentions  of  the  people  will 
certainly  be  numerous.  Small  in  the 
beginning,  and  not  affecting  the  mass  of 
the  people,  they  gradually  increase,  till 
at  last  the  bludgeon  is  seized,  and  rebel- 
lion and  anarchy  ensue. 

In  ancient  times,  the  herfds  of  rebel- 
lion, styled  themselves  Wang  and  Te, 
Kings  and  Emperors  ;•  but  it  was  never 
heard  in  ancient  times,  that  any  assumed 
the  name  of  San  hwang,  (or  the  king 
6f  Heaven,  the  ting  of  Earth,  and  the 
Icing  of  MenfO.  The  hearts  of  the  men  of 
ttois  age  arc  daily  degenerating. 

As  We  are  the  superiors  of  this  people, 
shall  we  bear  not  to  exert  our  hearts  and 
ttTtnfctfcto  the  utmost— shall  we  not  bend 
under  the  labour  even  to  lassitude,  if  we 
may  thereby  save  a  ten  thousandth  part ! 

If  in' coming  forward,  or  in  retiring; 


to 
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.  *<9»thi*fc  would  vppeer,  that  stone  petsoa 
Mf  recently  warned  tkte  title, 
t  Alluding  to*  the  {fabulous  sect  «f  Chinese 
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the  sole  object  be  personal  gain  j  does  a 
man  not  lower  himself  thereby  to  the 
common  mass ;  nay,  sink  low  as  the  filtfc 
of  the  age.  Think,  what  kind  of  men 
Will  future  ages  describe  you !  Will  they 
not  engrave  infamy  on  your  back  I 
.  For  every  portion  of  sincerity  exerted 
by  the  officers  of  government,  the  nation 
receives  a  portion  of  felicity,  and  the 
people  are  spared  a  portion  of  misery. 
The  prince  and  the  people,  alike  depend 
on  the  officers  of  government.  The  happy 
state  of  things  in  the  time  of  Tang  and 
Yu,»  was  the  result  of  the  exertions  of 
the  officers  of  government. 

Because  of  my  moral  defects,  I  met 
with  the  great  convulsion  which  took 
place  the  last  year.  Day  nor  night  ean  I 
banish  it  from  my  breast.  My  anxious  and 
constant  desire  is,  to  bring  thiugs  to  a 
well  governed  state.  How  shall  I  dare  to 
be  remiss  or  inattentive  to  it  ?  But  my 
servants  of  late  gradually  forget  the  af- 
fair. When  1  call  them  into  my  presence, 
they  say,  "  There  is  nothing  w,ronfc  !" 

O,  alasl — The  residue  of  the  rebels,  not 
yet  taken  I  commotion  excited  by  various 
reports !  to  sit  down  with  repose  is  im- 
practicable. Shall  men  still  treat  it  with 
indifference,  and  allow  themselves  to  .say, 
"  There  is  nothing  wrong !"  If  this  may 
be  endured,  what  may  not  be  endured  !" 

I  speak  with  the  utmost  sincerity  of 
heart,  and  call  upon  all  the  officers  of  my 
court  to  act  with  sincerity  of  heart,  and 
sincerely  fulfil  the  duty  of  good  servants. 
Thus  they  will  aid  my  sincere  wishes,  and 
accord  with  my  sincere  declarations. — If 
you  are  able  to  disregard  this,  and  consi- 
der the  words  of  your  sovereign  as  of  no 
importance,  you  are  indeed,  harder  than 
the  rocks.  You  are  unfit  to  be  spoken  to ; 
and  the  fault  of  speaking  to  those  who  are 
unfit  to  be  spoken  to,  devolves  oh  me. 
But,  it  will  be  impossible  for  you  to  es- 
cape being  charged  by  the  pen  of  the  His- 
torian, as  false  and  treacherous  deceivers. 
The  distinction  betwixt  a  Patriot  and  a 
Traitor,  is  expressed  by  the  two  words, 
"  True,  PalBe."  in  the  morning  and  at 
night,  lay  your  hands  upon  your  hearts, 
and  you  will  understand  without  the  aid 
of  words. 
[Peking  Gazette.    Keo-kinf,  19/A  Yeart 

10th  Moon,  2nd  Day,  November  13j 
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A  SKETCH 

OF  THE 

GEOGRAPHY  OF  COCHIN  CHINA, 

B{ith  sptne  Particulars  relative  to  the  Manners,  Customs,  and  History 

of  the  Inhabitants,  and  a  few  Considerations  on  the  Importance 

of  forming^  an  Establishment  in  that  Country. 

AY- M».  CHAPMAN. 

(The  sequel  to  his  Voy age,  see  p.  240.> 


I  Inwe  been  imperceptibly  led  into,  a 
detail  of  much  greater  length  tUaii  I  in- 
tended £  yet  satisfied,  as  I  am,  of  the 
great    importance   which    a   settlement 
in  Cochin  China  might  be  of  to  the  Bri- 
tish nation,  and  to  the  Company,  I  can-  . 
not  prevail  on  myself  to  dismiss  the  sub- 
ject, without  giving  a~more  connected  ac- 
count of  the  country,  and  offering  some 
farther  considerations  on  the  advantages 
to  be  made  of  its  situation  and  productions. 
Cochin  China,  called  by  the  native* 
Anam,  extends  from  about  the. twentieth 
degree  of  north  latitude  to  PuU>  Conacre 
which  lies  in  eight  degrees,  forty  minutes. 
It  is  bounded  by  the  kingdom  of  Tonquin 
on  the  north,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  river  Sungen ;  by  the  kingdom  of 
I^aoSj  and,  a  range  of  mountains  which  di- 
vides it  from  Cambodia  ou  the  west;  and 
by  that  part  of  the  eastern  ocean,  gene- 
rally called  the  China  Sqa  on,  the  south 
and  east. 

The  kingdom  is  divided  intp  twelre 
provinces  all  lying  upon  the  sea  coast, 
and  succeeding  each  other  from  north  to 
south  in  the  followiug  order. 

Jn  the  possession  of  the  Tonquinese, 
Ding  oie,  CQU£-bing»  piug-cat,  Hue,,  or 
the  Court,  t 

In  the  possesion,  of  Ignmc,  Cljaw, 
Cong-nai,  Qiyuiop. 

Dubious  whether i  subdued,  by  JgMQC> 
or  in  the  pwessutn  of,  tfye  king*  PJau- 
yen,  B^g-KJiaaj,  ^ha-'Coug,  Bins  thoan 
or  Champa. 
In  the.p^sefism  <f  the  king,  Donau 
The  hre^h  of  the  country,  bears.  uO 
proportion  to  itsieugty-  Few.of  thepr*, 
vinces,  ex*ena;  fur&er  tha**  degree  fi^m 
east  to  west}  sQtac:lejis  than,  twenty 
miles ;  Donaj,  which  is  pjeopefly  a  pro- 
vince of.  Caurtiodia,  Is  much  larger. 


The  whole  country  is  iutersected  1>y  ri- 
vers, which  although  not  large  euough  to 
admit  vessels  of  great  burthen,  yet  are  ex- 
ceedingly well  calculated  for  promoting  in- 
land commerce.  Their  streams  are  gen- 
tle, and  the  water  clear, 

The  climate  is  healthy,  the  violent  Ilea* 
of  the  summer  months  being  tempered  by 
regular  breezes  from  the  sea ;  September, 
October  and  November,  are  the  season  of 
the  rains.  The  low  lands  art  then  fre- 
quently and  suddenly  overflowed  by  im- 
mense torrents  of  water  which  fall  from 
the  mountains.  The  inundations  happen, 
generally  once  a  fortnight,  and  lasl  for 
three  or  four  days  at  a  time.  In  Decem- 
ber, January,  and  February,  there  are  also 
frequent  rains,  brought  by  cold  northerly 
winds,  which  distinguish  this  country 
with  a  winter  different  from  any  other  iu 
the  east. 

The  inundations  have  the  same  effect 
here  as  the  periodical  overflowings  of  the 
Nile  in  Egypt;  and  render  the  country 
one  of  the  most  fruitful  5  n  the  world.  In 
many  parts  the  land  produces  three  crop* 
of  grain  in  the  year.  All  the  fruits  of  In- 
dia are  found  here,  m  the  greatest  per-' 
feet  ion,  with  many  of  those  of  China. 

No  country  in  the  east,  and  perhaps 
none  in  the  world,  produces  richer,  or  a 
greater  variety  of  articles,  proper  for  car- 
rying, on  an  advantageous  commerce,  cm-  - 
namon,  pepper,  cardamoms,  silk,  cotton, 
sugar,  aglua  wood,  (lignum  alo€s)  sapan 
wood,  and  ivory  are  the  principal. 

Gold  is  taken  almost  pure  from  the 
mines,  and  before  the  troubles  great  quan- 
tities were  brought  from  the  hills  in 
doss,  and  bartered  by  the  rede  inhabit- 
ants of  them  for  rice,  elotto,  and  iron. 
Itrwas  from  them  also  the  Aguia  and  Ca- 
lambae  wood*  were  procured  with  qnan- 
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titles  of  wax,  honey  and  ivory.  For  gome 
years  past,  the  communication  between 
the  hills  and  the  low  lauds  have  been  en- 
tirely cut  off. 

The  animals  of  Cochin  China  aee  hut- 
lodes,  goats,  swine,  and  buffaloes,  ele- 
phants, camels,  and  hones,  in  the  woods 
are  found  the  wild  boar,  tyger,  and  rhi- 
noceros, with  plenty  of  deer.  The  poul- 
try is  excellent,  and  the  fish  caught  on 
the  coast  abundant  and  delicious.  The 
flesh  of  the  elephant,  which  I  never  heard 
that  any  other  nation  thought  eatable,  is 
accounted  a  great  dainty  by  the  Cochin 
Chinese ;  and  when  the  king  or  the  vice- 
roy of  a  province  kills  one,  pieces  are  sent 
about  to  the  principal  mandarines  as  a 
most  acceptable  present.  The  breeding 
of  bullocks  is  little  attended  to,  their  flesh 
is  not  esteemed  as.  food,  and  they  are 
made  no  use  of  in  tilling  the  land,  which 
is  performed  by  buffaloes.  As  lor  milk- 
ing their  cattle,  they  are  totally  unac- 
quainted with  the  art ;  strange  as  this 
may  appear  to  .us,  who  have  beeuaccus-  ; 
tamed  to  find  the  most  savage  nations  we 
have  discovered,  depending  for  a  consider- 
able part  of  their  food  on  the  milk  of 
their  cattle  and  flocks,  yet  I  am  inclined 
to  think  tfcrt  toe  use  of  it  was  formerly 
unknown  amongst  the  nations  from  the 
Straits  of  Malacca  eastward  ;  the  Malays 
make  uo  use  of  milk,  the  Chinese  very 
little ;  amongst  the  latter  it  was  probably 
Introduced  by  the  Tartars. 

Tim  Aborigines  of  Cochin  China  are 
called  Ajoye*,  and  are  the  people  who 
inhabit  the  chain  of  mountains  which  se- 
parates it  from  Cambodia.  To  ,  these 
strong  holds  they  were  driven  when  the 
x  present  possessors  Invaded  the  country. 
They  formerly  paid  an  annual  tribute  for 
the  liberty  of  bringing  down  the  produce 
of  their  bills,  and  bartering  it  for  such 
commodities  as  they  stood  in  need  of. 
Theg.  are  a  savage  race  of  people,  very 
black,  and  resemble  in  their  features,  the 
Caffrees, 

Mousieur  Le  Gae,  a  Frenchman,  who 
was  in  Cochin  China  in  the  year  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty,  men- 
tions another  race  of  people,  distinct  from 
tip  Cochin.  Chinese*  who  inhabit  the  pro- 
vince of  Champa  called  Leys.  He  also 
says  the  Muhammadan  is-  one  of  the  pro* 
mailing  religions.  But  from  the  most  par* 
ticular  enquiries  I  nuadfi,  I  did  not  find. 
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that  there  are  now  any  people  distinguish- 
ed by  that  name,  and  I  never  met  with  a 
MusuUnan  in  the  country. 

It  was  about  the  year  One  Thousand 
Two  Huttmed  and  Eighty  e^the  Christina 
era,  that  the  first  Tartar  prince  became 
possessed  of  the  throne  of  CMim.  ^TWs 
revolution  afforded  an  opportunity  **  the 
western  provinces  bordering  on  the  tea, 
to  throw  off  their  depeodance,  and  *ey 
were  formed  into  a  kingdom  under  a- 
prince,  whose  descendant  now  relgM  i» 
Tonquin,  and  is  called  Knah-Wi*Ba> 
About  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, a  large  body  of  people  fromthete 
provinces -being  disaffected  to  the"<5<*em- 
ment,  joined  under  a  leader  of  abilities,, 
and  marched  to  the  southward.  *Mtetfag 
with  little  opposition,  they  soon  fceeame 
masters  of  Cochin  China  as  far  as  Cape 
Avrilla.  The  Moys,  the  origfnalinhahU 
tants,  retired  to  the  hitts  bordering  their 
country  to  the  westward,  where  they  have 
ever  since  remained.  The  emigrants,, 
under  their  conductor,  founded  the  king- 
dom of  Cochin  China.  His  successor  ex- 
tended it  to  the  great  river  of  Cambodia, 
and  raised  it  to  a  hbjh  degree  of  splemior 
and  opulence;  the  continual  wars  they 
were  engaged  in  with  tlie  Tonquincsfe, 
who  considered  them  is  rebels,  about . 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  induced 
the  Cochin  Chinese  to  build  a  wall,  oat  the 
southeraextretnityof  the  provinceof  Ding- 
noi,  to  prevent  the  irroptious  of  the  T**~ 
quinese.  Every  communication  by  sea* 
was  forbidden  under  tiie  severest  penal- 
ties. Long  wars  aud  mutual  jealousies, 
have  rendered  the  Tonqamese  and  Cochin 
Chinese  inveterate  aud  implacable  ene- 
mies. In  the  year  One  Thousand  Seven 
Hundred  aud  Sixty-four,  when  the  Pea- 
cock indiaman  was  in  Cochin  China,  the 
country  was  in  a  flourishing  condition, 
.  and  governed  by  a  prince  of  abilities  -% 
soon  after  her  departure,  his  son,  whose 
misfortunes  and  fate  I  have  briefly  given, 
an  account  of  in  the  foregoing  narrative, 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  anarchy  and* 
confusion  ensued. 

The  Cochin  Chinese  bear  evidentmarka 
of  being  derived  from  the  same  stock  as 
the  Chinese.  They  resemble  them  1n 
their  features  aud  in  most  of  their  man- 
ners and  customs:  theft:  religion  is  the 
same,  their  oral  language,  though  differ- 
ent, appears  formed  upon  the  same  prlus 
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cipftes,  and  they , use  the  same  characters  ly  had  nope, 
in  writing.  They  are  a  coorteons,  af- 
&Me,  inoffensive  race,  rather  inclined  to 
indolence.  Tbe*ladies  are  by  far  the  most 
active ;  they  usually  manage  all  the  conr 
cerns,.  while  their  lazy  lords  sit  upon  their 
Jiauacties^mokingy  chewing  betel,  or  sip- 
ping, tea:  contrary  to  the  custom. in^Cbir 
na,  they  ere  not  t»but  up,  and  if  unma^ 
riedV  a  temporary  connection  with  stranT 
gers  who  arrive  in  the  country  is  deemed 
no  dishonor.-  Merchants-  often >  employ 
them  as  their  factors  and  brokers,  and  it 
is  said  the  firmest  reliance  may  be  placed 
on  their  fidelity. 

The  habit  of  the  men  and  women  ie 
cut  after  the  same  fashion,  assdjs  one.of 
the  mast  modest  I  know  of:  it  is  a  loose 
robe  .buttoning  -  with  a  small-  collar  round 
themeck,  and  folding  over  the.  breast  like 
a  banyan  gown,  with  large  long.sleeve* 
.which  cover  the  hands.  People  of  rank, 
.and  especially  the-ladies,  wear  •  several .  of 
these  gowns  one  over  the  other ;  the  ui>- 
deroes^reaches  to  the  groond,tbe  socceedV 
ing  ones  are  each  shorter  than  the  other,  . 
so  that  the  display  of  the  different  co- 
Jours  makes,  ra  gauoy  appearance. a*  they 
walk  along. 

.  Such  are  the  few  particulars  relative  to 
Cochin  China,  that  occur  to  me  as  carious 
or  interesting.  It  now  only  remains  to 
shewhow  a  connection  with  Ibis  country 
may  prove  beneficial  to  my  own,  and  to 
concMe  the  subject.  ■ .  > 

The  drain  of  specie  from  the  Company's 
settlements  in  India  is  become  a  matter  of 
such  serious  import,  that  I  make  no  doubt 
any  plan  which  may  be  offered :  to  remedy 
.-  so  growing  an  evil,  will  be  deemed  worthy 
of  consideration.  I  am  sanguine  in  my 
expectations  that  a  settlement  in  Cochin 
China  would  conduce  to  that  desirable 

•  end,  and  also  be  productive. of  many 
other  advantages. 

Our  two  little  vessels  brought  from  Co- 
chin'China  to  the  amount  of,  about  sixty 
thousand  rupees  in  gold  and  silver  bul- 
'•  lion.    Had  we  beeh  paid  for  all  we  sold, 

*  the  sum  would  have  been  much  more  con- 
siderable. The  Rumbold,  the  year  before, 
also  brought  bullion  to  a  considerable 
amount.    This  money  was  received    on 
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These  are.,  matters  of  a 
trifling  nature.    In .  the  sequel  I  hope  to 
fix  the.  attention  'to  many  of  greater  im- 
portance. . 

The  situation  of  Cochin  China  is  excel- 
lently well  adopted  to  commerce.  Its 
vicinity  to  China,. Tonquin,  Japan,  Corn? 
bodia,  Siam,  the  Malay  coast,  the  PhW 
lipping  Borneo,  the  Moluccas,  &c. 
renders  the  intercourse  with  all  these 
countries  short  and  easy*  The  commodi- 
ous harbours  found  on  4he  coast,  particu- 
larly that  of>Turon,  afford  a  safe  retreat 
for  ships  of  any  burden,  during  the  most 
tempestuous  seasons  of  the  year.    .. 

The  nations -of  Europe,  having  hitherto 
found  it  impossible  to  provide  cargoes 
..sufficiently, valuable  to  barter  for  the  com- 
modities of  Chioa,  are  obliged  to  make 
up  the  deficiency  by  sending  thither  im- 
mense quantities  of  bullion j  by  which 
.menus  it  ,has  for  a  number  of  years  past, 
.drained  the  eastern  and  western  worlds  of 
their. specie.  The  number  of  junks  annu- 
ally resorting  to.  Cochin.  China  plainly 
proves  how  much  the  productions  of  it  are 
in :  demand  among  the  Chinese.  These 
productions*,  had  we. a  settlement  and  a 
confirmed  influence  in  the  country,  might 
.wjth  .ease;  be  brought  to  center  with  us, 
tpurebased  with  -the .  staples  of  India  and  ' 
of  Europe;  Turon/ would  become  the 
.emporium  for  them,  where  our. ships 
.bound,  to  Canton,  from,  whence  it  is  only 
five  days  sail,  might  call  and  receive  them. 
•The  quantity  procurable  it  is  impossible 
to  determine;  whatever  it  might  be,  It* 
would  prove  a  saving  of  so  much  specie 
to  Great  Britain  or  India,  as  the  value  of 
the  commodities  ammounted  to  in  China', 
in  a  few  years  there  isf  every  reason  to*be- 
lleve,  a  -very  considerable  *  investment 
might  be  provided. 

Our  trade  to  China  has  ever  beeli  bflr- 
thened  with  enormous  imposts ' arid  exac- 
tions'; these,  under  various  pretences', 
are  annually  increasing,  and  in  process  of 
time  may  become  insupportable.  It  1s  an 
opinion  latterly  grown  current*  that  the 
Chinese  are  desirous  of  totally  excluding  * 
aH  Europeans  from  their  country:  nfay 
we  not  hazard  a  conjecture,  that  the  vexa- 
tions they  oblige  them  to  suffer- are'the 


.  account  of  sales  of  Bengal  and  Madras  ;  premeditated  schemes  of  this  politic  peo- 

»  cloths,  opium,  iron,- copper,  lead,  hartj-  -pie  to  effect.it.   Were  such  an.  event- to 

ware,  and "  #aSs.     Some'-ln^tffries  Were  '  happen,  the  want  of  a  settlement  to  the 

made  for  broad  cloth,  but  we  unfortunate-     eastward,w6nld  besevereiy  felt.  Tbe'ChW 
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flei,  and  Java  or  tbc  WiUippIn©*,  as  the 
nearest  port*,  would  become  the  marts 
fortbetn.    Astbereis  iw  reason  to  sup- 
pose tbat  our  inabffltyto  procure  them 
from  the  dm  hand-would  binder ibeir 
consumption,  we  must  buy  them  either 
from   the    Dutch    or    from    the   Spa- 
niards.   A    Settlement  m  Cochin   Chi- 
fta  will  gfrc  11s  a   superior  advantage 
to  either,  both  as  Its  rituatlen  is  nearer, 
and  the  Chinese  are  moreacoastomed  to 
resort  thither ;  mail  events  there  is  rea- 
son to  snppteeit  wUfreaaWe  us  to  procttre 
the  commodtties'of  China  at  a  much  more 
reasonable  rate  than  now  purchased  by 
bur  factors  at  Canton,  and  certainly  on 
less   humiliating  terms   to   the  nation. 
Urge  colonies  of  Chinese  have  from  time 
to  time  emigrated  from  the  parent  country 
and  fixed  their  abode  In  diflertnt  parts  of 
Cochin  China;  these  hare  their  corres- 
pondents in  every  seaport  of  the  em- 
pire; through  their  means,  teas,  China 
ware  and  the  various  dther  articles,  the 
objects  of  our  commerce  with  China  might 
be  imported  in  j  unit*  to  our  ow*  settle- 
ments,   equally  good   in  quality,   and 
cheaper,  as  the  Chinese  are  exempted 
from  the  exorbitant  duties  levied  on  fo- 
reigners.   'Some  of  Ifce  best  workmen 
might  be  encouraged,  to  settle  in  Cochin 
China,  and  under  their  direction  lnamimc- 
tories  carried  to  as  great  a  degree  of  per- 
fection as  in  China  itself. 
i   The  intercourse  between   Japan  and 
Cochin  China  might  be  renewed  and  we 
might  participate  in  a  trade,  for  many 
years  monopolized  by  the  Dutch. 

An  advantageous  trade  might  be  carried 
oo  with  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  Ma- 
dras and  Bengal  goods  introduced  amongst 
them  by  means  of  the  junks  for  the  con- 
sumption of  Spanish  America. 
-  The  Siamese  and  Cambodiaas,  would 
■  vmg«ieprodii»ofth«rrespe«tiwDun. 
tries  mid  batter  or oeli  them  for  such  ar- 
ticles as  they  wanted  Aom  Cocfcin  Qhina. 
Amongst  them  His  probable  a  vent  might 
fcotoond  lor  quantities  of  Bengalcloths. 

The  lower  class  of  people  in  Cochin, 
«are,  forthe  most  part,ck*thod  in.caavas, 
aaoarseoottOA  doth  brought  from  China; 
'tat  the*  preference  vflikl».I.'basl>oaportu- 
ulty  of  observing  they  «ave.  ta  Bengal 
sloths,  onaocoutt  of  their  being  wider  and 


the  use  of  them. 

The  demand  for  opium ;  already  So 
tome  measure,  become  a  "necessary  of  fife; 
to  the  Chinese,  would  increase  ta  propor- 
tion to  the  facility  of  procuring  it.  The 
importation  of  it  no  longer  ronfinedr  to 
Canton,  but  carried  by  the  junks  in  every 
seaport  in  the  country,  would  spread  the 
demand  of  this  drug  to  the  remotest  parts 
of  the  empire. 

But  what  inspires  the  most  flattering 
hopes  from  an  establishment  in  tbiseaun- 
«ry  is. its  rich  gold  mines;  celebrated  for 
ages  as  producing  the  richest  ore,  so  pure 
that  the  simple  action  of  fire  is  said  to  be 
sufficient  toreane  it  j  I  omitted  no  oppor- 
tunity Of  making  inquiries  respecting  this 
valuable  article  aad  was  informed  that 
mines  were  formed  in  different  parts  of 
the  northern  provincespartieulaiiyiatfol, 
where  the  ore  lay  so  near  the  surfiweoffhe 
earth  that  it  was  dug  up  with  little  labor. 
Under  the  direction  of  a  skilful  metallur- 
gist, what  might  not  beexpeeted  from  such 
a  source? 
Great  as  thecommerdaladvantagesare,* 

the  political  ones,  resulting  from >  a  settle- 
ment in  Cochin  China  would  be  scarce  in- 
ferior/' Tnron  Bay  would  not  only  afford 
a  secure  eolssat  to,  our  Indiameh  in  onto 
of  their  losing  their  passage  to.  CWna; 
but  from  thence  we  might  also  intercept 
the  fleets  of  any  hostile  power  either  ansae; 
to,  or  returning  from  that  country,  we 
shook*  become  formidable  neighbours  to 
the  Dutch  and  to  the  Spaniards,  .and  M 
the  event  of  a  war  with  either  of  them, 
attack  with  advantage  tSKiwiioflt.vmiuaase 
settlements.    In  short.aU  the  •Jgumcn* 
in  favor  of  a  settiement  at  Balauihaiisjan 
•may  with  much  more  pMpw^heuffe* 
for  one  in  Cochin  China. 

Should  any  thing  that  has  been  said,  ap- 
pear sufficiently  well-grounded  to.  mdnee 
the  Company  to  form  a  aett  lemon  tin 'Co- 
chin China,  itssarl»effeetedoitp»ine^ess 
strictly  justandot  a  smaH  expense,  fiave- 
ralof  the  royal  family,  besides  the  Jaaa- 
4arines  who  were  in  Bengal,  with  smmjF 
officers  of  the  late  government  Mfed  sat 
to  use  my  endeavours  with  the  \ 


*K*tIte  goM  me  nut  osml  vseds^CPsbls 

.mftsliffamdhi  ***,lsis»«t  •*(••**•**  Ik* 

province*  of  Chun  snd  Nsn  tang  %  it  oocort  to 

dott  or  grains,  and  tosacmhei  is  piece*  irrt«Mn* 
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snent  of  Bengal  to  induce  it  to  afford 
them  assistance,  promising  a  powerful 
support  whenever  we  should  heartily  en- 
gage in  tbeir  cause;  to  restore  their  law* 
fpl  sovereign  to  the  throne,  would  be  now 
3  measure  so  popular,  that  the  sincerity 
of  their  often  cannot  be  doubted.  To  re- 
lieve an  unhappy  people  groaning  under 
the  weight  of  the  most  cruel"  oppression 
would  be  an  act  worthy  the  humanity  of 
the  British  nation.  Fifty  European  infeu* 
try,  half  that  number  of  artillery  and  two 
hundred  seapoys  would  be  sufficient  for 
tiiis  apd  every  other  purpose.  The  natives 
of  Cochin  China  are  infinitely  below  the 
inhabitants  of  Hindustan  in  military 
knowledge ;  1  have  however  no  doubt  that 
a.body  of  them  well  disciplined  and  re- 
gularly paid,  would  prove  as  faithful  to 
us,  and  contribute  as  much  to  the  security 
of  any  possessions  which  we  might  acquire 
to  the  eastward,  as  the  sepoys  do  to  our 
territories  in  Iudia.  In  case  of  any  dis- 
tant expeditions,  they  would  be  found  su- 


perior; being  entirely  free  from  all  reli- 
gious prejudices,  and  having,  no  objection 
to  the  sea.  , 

While  Cochin  China  renmins.in its. pre- 
sent distracted  state,  a.  favorable  open- 
ing is  presented  to  the  first  Eucopeaq  na- 
tion, that  may  attempt  to  obtain  a  footing 
in  the  country.  Three  years  ago,  the 
French  sent  a  frigate  to  Turon  Bay,  and 
from  the  pains  taken  to  be  informed  of  the 
produce  and  political  state  of  the  country, 
there  is  strong  reason  to  conclude  some 
such  design  was  in  agitation.  Since  that 
period,  the  accurate  accounts  Mr.  Cheva- 
lier must  have  receired  of  Padre  Loseiro 
during  his  residence  with  him  at  Chander- 
nagore,  added  to  the.  loss  of  all.  their  set- 
tlements in  India,  will  most  probably  in* 
-duos  them  to .  resume  it*  If  -  they  do. ,  not, 
some  other  power  may  adopt  the,  scheme. 
Should  the  Company  therefore  entertain  a 
design  of  making  an  establishment,  in 
Cochin  China,  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
carrying  it  into  execution.  1778. 


CAPTAIN  BLOMFIELD'S 

(pF   *HE  £OfcOC*y 

NARftATtVK  OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS  IN  COCHIN  CHINA. 

(Appendix  to  Chapman'*  PqiageJ 


The  Pocock  arrived  at  Cochin  China 
.  jfrttemonth  of  December  one  thousand 
aovtn.  tailored  andsixty-fosuv  and  conti- 
nued there  five  months,  from  thence,  they 
went  to  Canton ;  and  canted  with,  them 
eoft  anon*  and  sugar  candy,  which-  yielded 
them  from  twenty-fine  to  thirty  per  cent 
pnofit.  Dswing  their  continuance -at  Faifo 
(which  is  a  tow*  thirteen  miles  up  the 
rW)  they  were  well  treated  by  the  in- 
habitants who  aver  a  very,  harmless  inof- 
scnsJv*  people*  A  boy  by  a  pistol  acciden- 
tally going,  off  kiUedoue  of  the  natives, 
which  occasioned  seme  trouble  to  the 
Captain  of  the-  Pocock  Just  before  he 
left  the  plaot.,  Then*  is,  not  the  least 
danger  to*  be  apprehended  front,  the*  nar 
w*us»  as  the  Poqock'sineu  were  dispers- 
ed about  different  pasts  of  ther  country, 
and  nam  did  any  olihcm  receive  any.  uv 
^«w«d  the  natives  shew  any  dlspo- 
"k  i  to  hurt  than.   . 


There  Is  no  foreign  trade  carried  on, 
except  by  the  Chinese  junks  from  Can- 
ton, five  or  six  of  which  annually 'come 
there  In  the  month  of  January  and  fe- 
bmary  for  sugar  And  sugar  candy,  Which 
they  carry  back  in  the  months  of  Jury  and 
August.  .    /. 

The  Pocock  lay  in  a  fine  ana  dewing 
her  stay  at  Cochin  China,  free  front*  any 
risk  6f  winds  or  weather  where  they  had 
fine  anchoring  ground. 

'There  to  no-  danger-  so  be  appre- 
hended from  the  Chinese  junka,  nor-fmm 
n  sort  ofgallies  belonging  to,  the.  Co* 
than  Chinese,  which  are  pretty  large,  wish 
*  good  number  of  oars*  K  is  however 
proper  to  be  on  your  guard  to  prevent  any 
Occident  should  aoy;  attempt  be* 
The  Potash's  people  never  had  tbi 
«cs*on  to  Suspect  any  of  the  natives,,  they 
always  kept  up  the  anpnsvance  of  being 


prepared  by  shewing  their  guns,  and  hat. 
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ing  their  arms  always  ready,  and  occa- 
sionally exercising  some  of  their  men  upou 
deck,  and  fired  regularly  an  evening  and 
morning  gun.' 

'  On  the  way  up  to  Faifo  (the  principal 
town)  there  are  two  custom-houses  where 
alt  hoats:stop.  The  passport  from  the 
ship  is  given  by  a  mandarin  at  the  fishing 
town  called  Turon, "  at  the  entrance  of 
Faifo  river.  He  will  make  probably  some 
objections  in  order  to  extort  something  ; 
two  or  three  Spanish  dollars  generally  re- 
move his  jJoubts.  It  is  the  same  with 
any  boats  that  leave  Faifo  for'  the  ship  ; 
the  man  in  officers  here  called  the  Quan  si. 
The  port  charges  are  very  trifling,  the 
Pocock's  people  paid  no  duties  upon  the 
goods  they  brought  away  with'  them,  nor 
latere  any  demanded,  except  a'  sort  of 
■perquisite  to  the  man  in  office  at  the  above 


Their  government  is  absolute  like  the 
Chinese,  and  the  inferior  officers  of  go- 
vernment are  as  corrupt.  The  great  sta- 
ple of  the  country  is  sugar,,  of  which  they 
cultivate  immense  quantities,  and  as  they 
have  no  vent  for  it,  but  to  the  Chinese 
who  send  their  junks  there,  it  is  remark- 
ably cheap;  when  the  PococVs  people 
first  arrived  amongst  them  which  was  in 
the  month  of  December,  their  crop  of 
canes  was  not  ripe,  therefore,  the  Po- 
cock's  people  paid  at  the  rate-  of  four 
Spanish  dollars  a  pekul  for  such  sugar  as 
,nr*  call  in  England  the  finest  Lisbon. 
.Their  pekul  is  exactly  two  hundred  pounds 
: weight;  hut;  in  the  ; months  of  April, 
^May,  and -June,  sugar  is  bought  at  least 
forty  per  .cent  cheaper ;  sugar  candy  of 
the  host  sort  is  about  twenty-five  percent 
dearer  than  sugar.  They  make  a  sort  of 
damask  and  a  great  quantity  of  Pilongs, 
which  they  sell  considerably  cheaper  than 
at  Canton;  cotton  is  produced  there, 
much  of  the  same  kind  as  in  China,  but 
jjb&r  do  not  appear  much  acquainted  with 
the  mode  .of  manufacturing  it.  They  have 
a  cloth  like  .Dungaree,  hut  they  seem  igno- 
rant .  of  bleaching  %  there  is  likewise 
great  plenty  of  Aguila  wood,  and  of  the 
£nest  timber,  likewise  birds'  nests,  which 
axe  sold  very  cheap ;  silver  is  a  scarce  ar- 
tide,  attempt  them,  but  they  have  great 
pkaly, of  gold  In  ingots,  £c  Silver  may 
tetixchanged  lor  gold  upon  very  advantfc- 
0*«s.fcrmfe      • 


As" Faifo  is  not  the  capital  of  the  coun- 
try, Captain  Blomfield  cannot  particularly 
describe  what  branches  of  trade  and  ma- 
nufactures may  he  carried  on,  at  and 
about  the  capital  where  the  king  resides, 
which  is  three  days  journey  from  Faifo  ; 
great  part  of  the  inhabitants  even  at  Faifo* 
appeared  in  silk  dresses,  from  which  His 
natural  to  infer  there  is  great  plenty  of 
that  article  produced  in  the  country ;  there 
is  a  great  appearance  of  plenty  and  richest 
amongst  them. 

It  is  very  necessary  to  carry  some  pre- 
sents for  the  king,,  such  as  gold. and  sil- 
ver,, muslin,  kincobs,  a  few  pieces  pf 
broad  cloth,  cheap  cutlery,  glass  ware, 
aud  a  pair  of  glasses,  some  cordials  and 
sweet  wine.  As  the  king  offered  to  grant 
Captain  Riddle  an  exclusive  trade  to  his 
country,  we  may  expect  the  same  indul- 
gence by  judicious  management  at  our 
first  setting  out.  Some  presents  of  infe- 
rior value  will  be  necessary  for  the  minis- 
ter and  mandarines  about  his  majesty ; 
some  attention  must  likewise  be  had  to 
Padre  Loreiro,  a  Portuguese  Jesuit  who 
has  long  resided  there,  and  is  a  man  of 
influence  with  his  majesty. 

If  I  were  to  sail  for  Cochin  China  any 
time  in  "the  S.W.  monsoon,  I  would  go 
'  within  the  Paracels,  for  which  navigation 
there  are  ample  instructions  in  the  ninety 
seventh  page  of  Herbert's  directory* ;  but 
I  cannot  find  he  carries  you  with  any  cer- 
tainty further  than  Pulo  Canton,  which 
is  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Cochin  China; 
in  latitude  fifteen  degrees  forty  minutes 
N.Wl  from  it  5  ahout  twenty-five  leagues 
lies  the  island  Campetlo,  which  you  may 
go  boldly  in  with.  The  Chinese  junks  all 
come  into  Faifo  river,  (which  runs  into 
Turon  bay)  to  the  southward  of  Cam- 
pello.  But  from  all  the  intelligence  1 
could  gain  from  the  fishermen,  there  is 
not  above  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  water  in 
that  channel.  In  the  Admiral  Pocock  we 
went  into  Turon  bay  round  the  N.W.  end 
of  along  crooked  island  that  defends  the 
hay,  which  island  lies  about  twelve 
leagues  W.N.W.  from  Campello.  It  is  a 
noble  entrance,  and  quite  clear  of  all 
danger.  We  lay  within  a  cable  and  a 
half*  length,  of  a  little  round   island 

.  *  A  commander  of  the  present  day  would  of 
course  take  hie  instruction*  on  this  point  from 
Honburgh's  Directory,—**.  ' 
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which  is  not  seen  until  yon  open  the 
whole  bay*  not  more  than  two  stones 
throw  in  diameter.;  it  is  full  of  pine  ap- 
ples and  has  a  well  of  good  water.  Our 
cooper  did  all  his  work  on  this  little 
island ;  we  might  have  lain  three  miles 
nearer  Turon;  the  fishing  town  at  the  en- 
trance of  Faifo  river.  The  winds  oh  that 
part  of  the  coast  are  variable  all  the  year  ; 
as  indeed  they  are  close  in  with  most* 
lands,  that  is,  I  would  be  understood"  to 
mean  that  the 'periodical  winds  lose  their 
influence  near  .the  shore.  I  mention  this,' 
that  you  may  not  be  deterred  from  engaging' 
with  this  coast  at  any  season.  We  closed 
with  it  the  latter  end  of  November,  and 
had  our  doubts  as  we  considered  it  a  lee- 
ehore  at  that  season  ;  but  had  not  neces- 
sity over-ruled  our  objections,  experience 
would  have  showed  us  that  we  had  little 
to  fear;  in  the  S.W.  monsoon  a  ship 
may  be  at  Macao  in  five  days  very  well 
from  the  port,  and  in  the  N.E.  mon- 
soon, she  would  not  be  longer  from 
Macao  back. 

Of  the  produce  of  the  country  at  it 
it  connected  in  trade. 

The  attention  of  the  husbandman  in 
this  country  is  chiefly  turned  to  cultivat- 
ing the  sugar  cane.  It  may  be'said  sugar 
is  the  staple  commodity  of  the  country ;  it 
is  both  finer  and  richer  than  any  sugar  in 
the  east,  or  perhaps  the  west.  The  crops 
are  taken  in  about  May ;  when  we  first 
got  there,  we  found  it  near  fifty  per  cent 
dearer  (which  was  in  November)  than 
when  we  left  them,  which  was  in  June. 
But  I  do  not  think  it  was  entirely  owing 
to  the  season,  so  much  as  that  on  our 
first  coming  amongst  them,  they  enter- 
tained great  notions  of  our  wealth  ;  there- 
fore it  will  be  highly  necessary  to  be  care- 
ful how  you  shew  them  money.  If  there- 
fore they  found  a  scarcity  of  it,  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  tliey  would  covet  many  of 
the  Bengal  and  Madras  manufactures, 
as  well  as  abundance  of  those  from 
Europe.  We  latterly  purchased  sugar  at 
the  rate  of  two  hundred  pounds  weight 
for  six  silver  rupees.  But  I  believe 
two  new  Spanish  dollars  would  have 
bought  as  much.  The  sugar  candy  was 
always  about  twenty-  five  per  cent  dearer 
than  the  sugar.  We  saw  but  little  else 
they  had  to  sell,  except  Pillongs,  Satins, 
and  Aguila-wood.  They  shewed  ns  some 
birds'  nests,  which  they  told  us  they  got 


from  the  Paracel  islands.  They  appear, 
ed  to  be  as  good  as  what  I  have  seen  at 
Sooloor  anywhere  to  the  eastward ;  as  we 
did  not  want  to  buy  any,  we  enquired 
but  little  about  them.  The  Pillongs  are 
considerably  cheaper  than  in  China,  and 
so  are  their  damasks,  of  which  they  have 
much  but  not'  very  stout. 
*  The  government  is  much  like  the  Chi- 
nese': the' inferior  officers  of  the  revenue 
are  like  those  in  China,  and  are  called 
mandarines;  a  trifle  of  money  overrules 
their  objections  which  they  are  constantly 
making.  From  Turon,  a  fishing  town  at 
the  entrance  of  the  river,  you  take  your 
pass  for  Faifo,  the  capital  town ;  this  is 
obtained  from  a  little  mandarine  stationed 
there.  He  must  be  frequently  touched 
and  kept  in  good  humour ;  whenever  we 
failed  sending  a  trifle  (which  we  usually 
did  once  or  twice  a  week)  he  never  failed 
reminding  us  by  putting  a  stop  to  our  dai- 
ly supplies  which  we  received  from  Turon, 
under  some  pretence  of  ill  behaviour  in 
some  of  our  people  that  went  on  shore. 
There  are  boats  that  come  on  board  every 
morning  from  Turon  with  all  sorts  of 
things  to  sell,  and  they  usually  remain 
until  sun-set.  They  distil  a  spirit  there- 
from rice,  which  by  being  sold  extremely 
cheap,  may  promote  much  drunkenness 
in  your  ship :  boats  that  load  from  Frai- 
fo  with  any  thing  for  the  ship,  are  obliged 
to  obtain  a  pass  there  from  a  man  in  office 
whom  they  call  a  Quan  si.  He  is  a  sort  of 
mandarine  and  of  a  much  superior  order 
to  him  at  Turon ;  the  people  we  pur- 
chased our  sugar  of  usually  got  the  pass. 
The  boats  in  their  way  down  are  stopped, 
generally,  twice  to  be  examined.  After 
we  had  been  two  months  there,  some 
mandarines  of  a  very  superior  order  came 
down  from  court,  and  regulated  matters  ^ 
they  were  very  attentive  to  any  complaints 
we  made.  Some  elegant  presents  to 
them  would  be  of  use.  They  seemed  to 
be  much  superior  to  any  thing  mean. 
There  is  a  Jesuit  at  the  court  who  has 
much  influence,  and  is  a  mandarine ;  he 
is  of  a  high  family  in  Portugal/  in  all  re- 
spects an  exceedingly  worthy  person,  his 
name  is  Loreiro.  There  is  vast  plenty 
of  good  timber  at  Faifo;  we  got  lower 
yards  and  top-masts  made  there  of  a  sort 
of  poon,  and  very  well  it, turned  out.  Ic 
is  here  as  in  China,  they  have  bat  one 
real  coin,  it  is  exactly  the  tame  as  the 
Chinese  cash,  but  here  they  are  called 
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we  beard  of  nothing  but  a  quan,  which 
is  equal  to  sax  hundred  sapacas ;  they 
Used  to  give  us  five  hundred  for  a  Spanish 
dollar,  and  two  hundred  for  a  rupee,  but  as 
Our  silver  grew  scant,  especially  our  dol- 
lar*, they  gave  us  more.  When  we  had 
been  about  two  months  among  them  they 
give  us  Bix  hundred  sapacas  for  our  Spa- 
nish dollar,  and  at  last  they  took  two  ru- 
pees for  a  quan  or  six  hundred  sapacas. 
I  take  the  quan  to  be  nearly  equal  to  the 
€bmete  tale.  It  is  incredible  how  greedy 
thef  were  of  our  silver  of  which  they 


dance,  it  was  brought  us  in  ingots  of 
about  four  or  five  ounces.  It  seems  they 
have  a  great  deal  of  gold  dust  in  their 
rivers,  but  as  all  our  views  were  taken  upv 
with  sugar,  we  gave  ourselves  but  little 
trouble  concerning  the  gold ;  indeed,  none 
of  us  knew  the  mode  of  buying  gold,  i 
have  no  doubt  but%  four  rupees  would  buy 
one  of  their  pecuis  (which  is  two  hundred 
weight)  of  the  very  best  sugar,  and  six* 
as  much  of. their  good  sugar  candy,  pww 
vided  they  did  not.diseover  yeufcad  plenty 
of  money. 


STORY 


THE    CHURNING   OF  THE    OCEAN 

TO  OBTAIN  THE  FOURTEEN  JEWELS. 
{From  the  Mahdlthdrata.'] 


There  is  a  fair  and  stately  mountain 
hud  its  name  is  Meru,  a  most  exalted 
mastfbf  j$ory,  reflecting  the  sunny  rays 
from'  the  splendid  surface  of  its  gilded 
horns.  It  is  clothed  in  gold,  and  is  the 
respected  haunt  of  Devas  and  Gandharvas. 
It  Is  iriconceivable,  and  not  to  be  encom- 
passed by  sinful  man  ;  and  it  is  guarded 
6y  dreadful  serpents.  Many  celestial 
medicinal  plants  adorn  its  sides,  and  it 
stands  piercing  the  heavens  with  its  as- 
piring summit,  a  mighty  hill  inaccessible 
even  by  the  human  mind!  It  is  adorned 
with  trees  and  pleasant  streams,  and  re- 
soundeth  with  the  delightful  songs  of  va- 
rious birds. 

The  Suras  and  all  the  glorious  hosts  of 
neaven,  having  ascended  to  the  summit 
of  this  lofty  mountain,  sparkling  with 
precious  gems,  and  for  eternal  ages  raised, 
were  sitting  in  solemn  synod,  meditating 
the  discovery  of  the  amrita,  or  water  of 
Immortality.  The  Deva  Nar&yana  being 
also  there,  spoke  to  Brahma,  whilst  the 
Suras  were  thus  consulting  together,  and 
said,  "  Let  the  ocean,  as  a  pot  of  milk, 
**  be  churned  by  the  united  labour  of  the 
**  Suras  and  Asuras;  and  when  the 
**  mighty  waters  have  been  stirred  up, 
*•  the  amrita  shall  be  found,  bet  them 
**  collect  together  every  medicinal  berb, 
*  and  everf  precious  thing,  and  let  them 


"  stir  the  ocean,  and  they  shall  discpfer 
"  the  amrita." 

There  is  also  another  mighty  mountain 
whose  name  is  Mandara,  and  its  rocky 
summits  are  like  towering  clouds.  It  is 
cloathed  in  a  net  of  the  entangled  tendril* 
of  the  twining  creeper,  and  resoundetb 
with  the  harmony  of  various  birds,  iu> 
numerable  savage  beasts  infest  it*  bor- 
ders, and  it  is  the  respected  hauot  of  Kin- 
naras,  Devas,  and  Apsaras.  It  standetb 
eleven  thousand  yojanas  above  the  earth, 
and  eleven  thousand  more  below  its  sur- 
face. 

As  the  united*  bands  of  Devas  were 
unable  to  remove  this  mountain,  they 
went  before  Vishnu,  who  was  sitting 
with  Brahma,  and  addressed  them  in 
these  words :  "  Exert,  o  masters,  your 
"  most  superior  wisdom  to  remove  the 
"  mountain  Mandara,  and  employ  your 
•*  utmost  power  for  our  good." 

Vishnu  and  Brahma  having  said,'  "  it 
u  shall  be  according  to  your  Wish,"  he 
with  the  lotus  eye  directed  the  King  of 
Serpents  to  appear;  and  Ananta  arose; 
and  was  instructed  in  that  work  by  Brah- 
ma, and  commanded  by  Nir&yana  to  per* 
form  it.  Then  Ananta,  by  his  poiver,  took 
up  that  king  of  mountains,  together  with 
all  its  forests  and  every  inhabitant  there- 
of j  and  the  Suras  accompanied  bin*  into 
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{he  present* -of  the  ocean,  wbom  they    and  flame,  as  with  a  dark  b}ue  cloud, 


addressed,  saying,  n  we  will  stir  up  thy 
*'  waters  to  obtain  the  amrita."  And  the 
lord  of  the  waters  replied,  a  let  me  also 
"  hare  as  hare,  seeing  I  am  to  bear  the  rio- 
**  lent  agitations  that  will  be  caused  by  the 
€t  whirling  of  the  mountain."  Then  the 
,  Suras  and  the  Asuras  spoke  unto  Kurma- 
raja,  the  king  of  the  tortoises,  upon  tbe 
strand  of  the  ocean,  and  said,  "  my  lord 
*  is  able  to  be  the  supporter  of  this 
«  mountain."  The  tortoise  replied,  u  be 
"  it  so,"  aud  it  was  placed  upon  bis 
back. 

So  the  mountain  being  set  upon  the 
back  of  the  tortoise,  Indra  began  to  whirl 
it  about  as  it  were  a  machine.  The 
mountain  Mandara  served  as  a  churn-staff, 
and  tbe  serpent  Vasuki  for  tbe  rope ;  and 
thus,  in  former  days  did  the  Devas,  the 
Asuras,  and  tjve  Daaavas,  begin  to  stir  up 
the  waters  of  the  ocean  for  the  discovery 
of  the  amrita. 

The  mighty  Asuras  were  employed  on 
the  side  of  the  serpent's  head,  whilst  all 
the' Suras  assembled  about  his  tail.  Anan- 
ta,    that    sovereign    Deva,    stood    near 
Nirftyatta.    They  now  pull  forth  the  ser- 
pent's head1  repeatedly,  and  as  often  let  it 
go  ;  whilst  there  issued  from  his  mouth, 
thus  violently  drawing  to  and  fro  by  tbe 
Suras  aud  Asuras,  a  Continual  stream  of 
fire,  and  smoke,  and  wind ;  which  as- 
cending in  thick  clouds  replete  with  light- 
Ding,  it'  began  to  rain  down  upon  the 
heavenly  bands,  who  were  already  fa- 
tigued with  their  labour ;  whilst  a  shower 
of*  flowers  was  shaken  from  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  covering  the  heads  of  ail,  both 
•Suras  and  Asuras.    In  tbe  meantime  the 
•roaring  of  the   ocean,   whilst  violently 
agitated  with  tbe  whirling  of  the  mountain 
Maadara  by  the  Suras  and  Asuras,  was  like 
the  bellowing  Of  a  mighty  cloud.  ,  Thou- 
sands, of  the  various  productions  of  the 
waieis  were  torn  to  pieces  by  the  moun- 
tain, aud   confounded  with  the    briny 
Aood ;  and  every  specific  being  of  the 
tleep,  and  alt  the  inhabitants  of  the  great 
abyss  which  is  below  the  earth, were  anni- 
hilated ;  whfist,  from  the  violent  agita- 
tion, of  the  mountain,  the  forest  trees 
were  dashed  against  each  other,  and  pre- 
'tiphed  from  Its  utmost  height,  with  all 
ft*  birds  thereon;  from' whose  violent 
eoidrfeatkm  a' raging  fire  was  produced, 
InvoWngthe  whole  mountain  with  smoke 


tbe  lightning's  vivid  flash.  Tbr  lion  and 
tbe  retreatiug  elephant  are  overtaken  by 
the  devouring  flames,  and.  every  vital 
being,  and  every  specific  thing,  are  con* 
sumed  in  tbe  general  conflagration.  The 
raging  flames,  thus  spreading  destruction 
on  all  sides,  were  at  length  queuched!  by 
a.  shower  of  cloud-born  water  poure^ 
down  by  the  immortal  Indra.  And  now 
a  heterogeneous  stream  of  the  concocted 
juices  of  various  trees  and  plants  ran 
down  into  the,  briny  flood. 

It  was  from  this  milk-like  stream  of 
juices   produced  from  those    trees  and 
plants,  and  a  mixture  of  melted  gold*  that 
the    Suras  obtained   their  immortality. 
The  waters  of  the  ocean  now  being  asab- 
milated  with  those  juices,  were  convert- 
ed into  milk,  and  from  that  milk  a  kind 
of  butter  was  presently  produced ;  when 
the  heavenly  bands  went  again  into  the 
presence    of    Brahma,    the    grantor  of 
boons,  and  addressed  him,  saying,  "a- 
"  cept  Narayana,  every  other  Sura  aad 
"  Asura   is    fatigued  with  his   labour, 
-"  and  still  the  amrita  doth  not  appear ; 
-"  wherefore  the  churning. of  the  ocean  ip 
"  at  a  stand."    Then  Brahma  said  unto 
Narayana,  "  endue  them  with  recruited 
"  strength,  for  thou  art  their  support.0 
And  Narayana  answered  and  said,  "  I  will 
"  give  fresh  vigour  to  such  as  co-opd- 
"  rate  in  the  work.    Let  Mandara  be 
"  whirled  about,  aud  the  bed  of  the  ocean 
"  be  kept  steady."    When  they  heard 
the  words  of  Narayana,  they  all  returned 
again  to  the  work,  and  began  to  stir  a)>out 
with  great  force  that  butter  of  the  ocean; 
when  there  presently  arose  from  out  the 
troubled  deep— -first   tbe  moon  w\|h  a 
pleasing  ^countenance,    shining,  with  ten 
thousand  beams  of  gentle  light ;  next  fol- 
lowed Sri  the  goddess  of  fortune,  whose 
seat  ia  the  white  lily  of  the  waters  ;  then 
(Sura  Deri,  the  goddess  of  wine,  and  the 
white  horse  j  called  UcHaisrava.  And  after 
these  there  was  produced  from  the  unctuous 
.mass,  the  jewel  kaustubha,  thai  glorious 
sparkling  gem  worn  by  Narayana  on  hia 
breast  |  so   Pari  jit  a,  the  tree  of  plenty, 
and  Surabhi  the  cow  that  granted  every 
heart's  desire.    The  moon,   Sura  Devi, 
the  goddess  Sri*  and  tbe  horse,  as  swift 
as  thought,  instantly  march* :d  away  to- 
wards the  Devus,  keepina^ijij^tpathof 
the  sun*    Then  tbe  Dtra  Dhanwantarf 
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in  human  shape,  came  forth  holding  in  his 
hand  a  white  vessel  filled  with  the  immor- 
'  tal  juice  amrita.  When  the  Asuras  he- 
held  these  wondrous  things  appear,  they 
raised  their  tumultuous  voices  for  the 
amrita,  aud  each  of  them  clamorously 
exclaimed  "  this  of  right  is  mine ! " 

In  the  meantime  Iravata,  a  mighty  ele- 
phant arose,  now  kept  by  the  god   of 
thunder ;  and  as  they  continued  to  churn 
the  ocean  more  than  enough,  that  deadly 
poison  issued  from  its  bed,  burning  like  a 
raging  fire,  whose  dreadful  fumes  in  a 
moment   spread  throughout  the.  world, 
confounding  the  three  regions  of  the  uni- 
verse with  its  mortal  stench ;  until  Siva, 
at  the  word  of  Brahma,  swallowed  the 
fatal  drug  to  save  mankind;  which  re- 
maining in  the  throat  of  that  sovereign 
Deva  of  magic  form,  from  that,  time  he 
hath  been  called  Nila  Kantha,  because  his 
throat  was  stained  blue.    When  the  Asu- 
ras beheld  this  miraculous  deed,  they  be- 
came desperate,  and  the  amrita  and  the 
goddess  Sri  became  the.  source  of  endless 
hatred.  Then  Narayana  assumed  the  cha- 
racter and  person. of  Mohini  Maya,  the 
power  of  enchantment,  in  a  female  form 
of  wonderful  beauty,  and  Stood  before  the 
Asuras  *  whose  minds  being  fascinated  by 
her  presence,   aud  deprived  of  reason, 
they  seized  the  amrita,  and  gave  it  unto 
her.    . 

The  Asuras  now  clothe  themselves  in 
costly  armour,  and,  seizing  their  various 
weapons,  rush  on  together  to  attack  the 
Suras.  In  the  meantime  Narayana,  in  the 
female  form,  having  obtained  the  amrita 
from  the  hands  of  their  leader,  the  hosts 
of  Suras,  during  the  tumult  and  confu-, 
eion  of  the  Asuras,  drank  of-  the  living 
water.  And  it  so  fell  out,  that  whilst 
the  Suras  were  quenching  their  thirst  for 
Immortality,  Rtthii,  an  Asura,  assumed 
the  form  of  a  Sura  and  began  to  drink  also. 
And  the  water  had  but  reached  his  throat, 
when  the  sun  and  moon,  in  friendship  to 
the  Suras,  discovered  the  deceit,  and 
Instantly  Narayana  cut  off  his  head,  as  he 
was  drinking,  with  his  splendid  weapon 
chakra.  And  the  gigantic  head  of  the 
Asura,  emblem  of  a  mountain's  summit, 
•being  thus  separated  from  his  body  by  the 
chakra' g  edge,  bounded  into  the  heavens 
With  a  dreadful  cry,,  whilst  his  ponderous 
trunk  fell  cleaving  the  ground  asunder, 
,and  shaking  the  whole  earth  unto  its 
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foundation,  with  all  its  islands,  rocks, 
and  forests.  And  from  that  time  the 
head  of  Rahu  resolved  an  eternal  enmity, 
and  continueth,  even  unto  this  day,  at 
times  to  seize  upon  the  sun.  and  moon. 

Now  Narayana,  having  quitted  the  fe- 
male figure  he  had  assumed,    began  to 
disturb  the  Asuras  with  sundry  celestial 
weapons ;  and  from  that  instant  a  dreads 
ful  battle  was  commenced  on  the  ocean's 
briny   strand,  between  the  Asuras  and 
Suras.     Innumerable  sharp  and  missile 
weapons  were  hurled,  and  thousands  of 
piercing  darts  and  battle  axes  fell  on  aK 
sicles.    The  Asuras  vomit  blood  from  the 
wounds  of  the  chakra,  and  fall  upon  the 
ground  pierced  by  the  sword,  the  spear, 
and  spiked  club.    Heads  glittering  with 
polished  gold  divided  by  the  pattis  blade, 
drop    incessantly;  and  mangled   bodies-, 
wallowing  in  their  gore,  lay  like  fragments 
of  mighty  rocks  sparkling-with  gems  and 
precious  ores.     Millions    ef  sighs    and 
groans  arise  on  every  side;  and  the  sun  is 
overcast  with  blood,  as  they  clash  their 
arms  and  wound  each  other  .with  their 
dreadful  instruments  of  destruction.:  Now 
the  battle's  fought,  with  the  iron-spiked 
club,  and,  as  they  close,  with  clenched  fist  5 
and  the  din  of  war  ascendeth  to  the  hea- 
vens. They .  cry,    "  pursue !  strike !.  fell 
"  to  the  -ground  !"     So  that  a  horrid' 
end  tumultuous  noise  is  heard  on  all  sides. 
In  the  midst  of  this  dreadful  hurry  and 
confusion  of  the  fight,  Nara  and  N&rayana 
entered  the  field  together.    Narayana  be- 
holding a  celestial  bow  in  thehandof  Nara, 
it  reminded  him  of  his  chakra,  the  de- 
stroyer of  the  Asuras.    The  faithful  wea- 
pon, by  name  Sudan  ana,  ready  at  the 
mind's  call,  flew  down  from  heaven  with 
direct  and  refulgent  speed,  beautiful,  yet 
terrible  to  behold;    and  being  arrived, 
glowing,  like  the  sacrificial  flame,  and 
■spreading  terror  around,  Narayana,*  with 
his  right  arm  formed  like  the  elephantine 
trunk,  hurled  forth  the  ponderous  orb, 
the    speedy    messenger,  -and    glorious 
'ruin  of -hostile  towns ;  which,  raging  like 
the  final  all  destroying  fire,  shot  bounding 
•with  desolating  force/  killing  thousands 
of  the  Asuras  in  its  rapid  flight,  burning 
•and  involving  like  the  lambent  flame,  and 
cutting  down  all  that  ►  would  oppoeerlk 
Anon  it  climbeth  the  heavens,- and  now 
(again  darteth .into, the  fietd;  Uife  &  Atat> 
tha  to  feast  in  blood,  db^    >08Te 
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Now  the  dauntless  Asuras  strive,  with  grew  cool;;  and  it  retired  into  the  heavens 
repeated  strength,  to  crush  the  Suras  with  from  whence  it  ciune.  And  the  Suras  ba> 
rocks  and  mountains,  which,  hurled,  in.  ing  obtained  the  victory,  the  mountain 
vast  numbers  into  the  heavens,*  appeared     lllandara ,  was  carried  back  to  its  former 


like  scattered  clouds,  and  fell,  with  all  the 
trees  thereon,  in  millions  of  fear-exciting 
torrents,  striking  violently  against  each, 
other  with  a  mighty  noise  ;f  and  in  their, 
fall,  the  earth,  with  all  its  fields  andforests, 
is  driven  from  its  foundation  :  they  tbun-1 
cler  furiousjy  at  each  other  as  they  roll 
along  the  field,  and  spend  their  strength, 
in  mutual  conflict. 

Now  Nara,  seeing  the  Suras  overwhelm- 
ed with  fear,  filled  up  the  path  to  heaven 
with  showers  of  golden  headed  arrows, 
and  split  the  mountain  summits  with  his 
unerring  shafts ;  and  the  Asuras,  finding 
themselves  again  sore  pressed  by  the 
Suras,  precipitately  fled:  some  rush 
headlong  into  the  briny  waters  of  the 
ocean,  and  others  hide  themselves  within 
the  bowels  of  the  earth.*  The  rage  of  the 
glorious  chakra,  Stir dars ana,  which  for  a 
whfle  burnt  tike  the  oil-fed    fire,   now 

*  It  is  impossible  in  reading  this  not  to  be  re- 
minded of  the  description  of  the  battle  of  the 
angels  in  Paradue  Lott,—E. 
•  Prom  their  foundation*  loosening  to  and  fro ; 
They  pluckt  the  seated  bills,  with  all  their  load  j 
Rocks,  waters,  woods  ;  and,  by  the  shaggy  tops, 
Uplifting,  bore  them  in  their  hands.' 

t '  80  hills,  amid  the  air  encountered  hills, 
HutlM  to  and  fro,  with  jaculation  dire.' 

t  '  Headlong  themselves  they  threw 
Down  from  the  verge  of  heaven*' 


Station  with  great  respect,  whij^.  the 
waters  also  retired,  filling  the  fenamenfc 
and  the  heavens  with  their  dreadful  .roar-, 
ings.  The  Suras  guarded  the  amrjta  with 
great  care,  and  rejoiced  exceedingly  be- 
cause of  their  success  ;  and  Iudra,  with 
all  his  immortal  hosts,  gave  the  water  of 
life  unto  Narayana,  to  keep  it  for  their 
use.{( 

|J  Allowing  for  the  difference  of  style  and  habits 
of  thinking,  the  most  unaccountable  coincidence 
of  machinery  and  events  is  pcrceptible'throogh* 
out  these  sublimely  poetic  pieces  of  Milton  and 
Vyasa.  In  the  entrance  of  N&rayana  on  the  field 
of  battle,  the  tempestuous  exploits  oT  the  chakra 
and  itr  peaceful  return  to  heaven,  we  involuntarily 
doubt  whethtrwedo  not  identify  the  aimalof 
Messiah,  his  cherubic  chariot  'flashing  thick 
flames,'  and  his  reiorn  to  the  right  hand  of  glory 

•  Sole  victor  from  the  expulsion  of  his  foes  I » 
If  to  these,  we  add  the  similarity  of  object  in  the 
combatants1 1  the  hope  of  immortal  vigour,  which 
inflames  theetherial  beiogs' of.  Milton,  aod'the 
thirst  of ,  the  amrita  which  causes  the,  quargpMa 
the  Mahbaharata,  we,  shall  be  funushed.  with  a 
series  of  corresponding  conceptions  in  the  "two 
poets,  more  readily  perceived,  than  accounted  for. 
—The  historical  connection  may  iqdacd  be.nq 
longer  traceable,  and  for  that  very  reason,  we  do 
not  recollect  to  have  met  with,  in  all  our  reading, 
a  more  fair  opportunity  of  critically  comparing 
the  merits  of  two  bards,  than  we  havener* in  the 
specimens  of  the  gigantic  imagery  of  Vyasa  and 
of  Milton's  •  flood  of  mind.'— E4. 
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DUE  OBSERVANCE  OF  THE  CEREMONIES  ON  OCCASION  OF  A  WlfoOW 
.     .  BURNING  WITH  THE  CORPSE  OF  HER  HUSBAND. 

A  Fragment  translated  from  the  Sanskrit  of  Govindapa  Baja,  probably 
an  Extract  from  a  Purdna. 


KaisapA  then  said,  "I  will. now  make 
known  the  supreme  law  respecting  women. 
It  is  proper  that  a  woman  should  a«com» 
panyfcor  nusband  in  death,  such  a  feitnwl 
wife  shall  with  her  husband  attain  the  re- 
gtp»of  truth;  forthehusbaod,  with  respect 
to  the  wife,  is  endued  with  all  the  qualities 
of<  tberfpds,  and  all  the  virtues  of  places 
of  toly  visitation.  The  husband,  with 
regard  to  the  wife,  is  as  Gangd  to  rivers, 
as  Bart  to  celestials,  as   the   supreme 
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Brahma  to  the  saints. .  A  certain  faithful, 
wife  having  seen  her  husband  expire,  after 
having    performed  ablutions,  went  into  , 
the  place  where  he  was,  and  spake  these, 
words :— "  Thou  wert  sent  to  me  in  the ., 
character  of  a  husband,  with  all  the  attri- 
butes of  a  divinity.    I  will  die  with  thee, 
and  thou  shalt  be  my  husband  in  anotjier  v 
life.    Whether  thou  go  to  heaven  or  to  . 
hell,  attached,  as  it  were  to  thy  side,  thi- 
ther will  I  go  with  thee.    Thou,  0  hus- 
Vol.  IV.         ?  Z 
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band,  art  my  refuge,  both  here  and  here- 
after. Let  reverence  be  paid  to  the  hus- 
band when  living,  as  to  a  divinity!  If 
thou  art  about  to  go  to  the  regions  of  pu- 
nishment, for  transgressions  formerly  com- 
mitted in  this  life,  do  not  be  apprehen- 
sive, for  I  will  accompany  thee,  and  safe- 
ly conduct  thee  to  the  realms  of  bliss.  I 
will  even  save  thee  from  the  punishment 
ordained  for  the  murder  of  a  Brahman,  or 
any  other  similar  crime." 

The  faithful  wife  upon  hearing  of  her 
husband's  death,  having  thus  devoted  her 
life,  should  purify  herself  from  all  impu- 
rity, according  to  the  words  of  Hari.  She 
should  put  on  garments,  dyed  red  with 
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Rusumbha,  having  a  border  of  sHk ;  she 
should  adorn  her  person  with  tiower*  and 
betel  leaves,  and  saffron  andkajala;  with 
garlands  and  chaplets  of  sweet  scented 
flowers,  and  with  various  other  orna- 
ments. Then  the  faithful  wrfe  should  se- 
lect four  young  women  living  under  their 
father's  care,  and  compliment  them  with 
presents  sui  table  to  their  youth,  of  minium, 
garlands  of  flowers,  bracelets,  sanders, 
and  cottyritrm.  She  should  also,  with  (hie 
attention  make  offerings  to  the  aged  father 
and  mother  of  her  deceased  husband;  t» 
the  Brahmans,  to  her  children,  and  grand 
children,  and  other  relations. 


CHINESE   PLANTS 

(Continued  from  Page  228.) 


Mok  wan  shoo.— Sapindus  sp.  ?  This  is 
a  tall,  handsome  tree.  The  pulpy  part 
of  the  fruit  is  a  saponaceous  substance 
said  to  answer  the  purpose  of  sotfp 
for  washing.  The  seed  is  used  by  the 
Chinese  bonzes  to  make  beads.  Flowers 
in  June,  ripens  its  fruH  in  October. 

Kangneem.—RhexJaMalabathrica.  This 
grows  spontaneously  in  great  abun- 
dance on  most  of  the  dry  stony  hills 
near  -Macao,  where  it  is  generally  a 
small  shrub  seldom  exceeding  three  feet 
in  height,  but  in  some  places  where 
the  soil  is  good  and  it  is  sheltered  l>y 
other  trees,  it  grows  to  the  height  of 
fifteen  feet  and  upwards.  Flowers  most 
part  of  the  summer. 

Bauhinia  acuminata.  The  seed  of  this 
shrub  or  tree  was  sent  from  the  botanic 
garden  at  Calcutta,  sown  in  Macao  aboat 
the  middle  of  April  1806,  and  flowered 
the  following  September,  being  about 
three  feet  high. 

Sam  yeep  Ian— Aglaia  odorata.  This  is  a 
handsome  shrub.  This  sort  is  chiefly 
valued  for  stocks  upon  which  the  other 
tort  is  propagated  by  inarching.  Flo  wen 
in  different  seasons. 

Chun  hoey  tong  or  Chou  hoey  tong.*— 
Begonia  discolor.  This  plant  holds 
*  high  rank  among  Chinese  orna- 
mental plants,  both  on  account  of 
A*  flowers  and  curious  oblique  leaves, 
ffewers  early  in  the  spring,  and  having 
perfected  its  seeds  which  it  does  iu 


about  two  months  after  flowering,  die 
leaves  and  stem  decay  and  the  root 
which  is  a  bulb  continues  in  the  ground 
in  a  dormant  state  till  the  next  spring. 

Ta  yeep  shan  die  ma*— Helicteres.  A 
handsome  low  spreading  shrub ;  grows 
plentifully  on  a  large  hill  called  Fung- 
wong-shau,  in  the  vicinity  of  Maeasv 
Have  only  seen  one  specimen  ef  it  hi 
flower,  which  occurred  m  September. 

Lun  kap  fa.— Bauhinia  sp.  This  is  a  vimi- 
neous  procumbent  or-  scandent  shrub, 
according  to  its  situation.  Grows  wild 
in  some  places  near  Macao,  among 
laige  rocks  upon  which  its  long,  strag- 
gling, slender,  branches  climb.  Flowers 
in  July  and  August. 

Ying  chow. — Radsura  odoratissima.  Fine 
large  scandent  shrub  much  esteemed 
for  Its  fragrant  flowers.  It  has  been 
supposed  to  be  Anona  hezapet:  but 
not  agree  with  the  description  of  that 
species.  Flowers  in  June  and  ripens 
its  seed  in  September  and  October. 

Yok  qui  lung  kok  fa.— Chrysanthemum 
indfcum,  Floribus  albis.  A  very  hand- 
some and  said  to  be  quite  a  new  variety 
front  Nankin.  Like  the  other  vnrtetfcfc 
it  flowers  in  December. 

Hong  lean  fa.— NehuaWtat  spochwnnft* 
ribus  rubris. 

Hong  ten  fcu-~ Nelumbtum  ipettosum  A 
rubris.    This  is  much  the  same  as  lift 
preceding  5  ft  is  grow*  in 
flowtwtaJuttO. 
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Pak;  leen  fe^-^ungwin.  speciosnm  flo- 
ribus  albis.  The  red  and  white  flower- 
ing are  the  principal  varieties  of  this 
species,  but  there  are  many,  interme- 
diate varieties  with  different  shades  of . 
colour  from  red  to  white.  The  root 
is  used  for  food  by  the  Chinese,  and 
reckoned  a  very  delicate  and  wholesome 
vegetable.  It  is  boiled  for  use.  Culti- 
vated in  abundance  at  Canton  in  ponds, 
in  which  situations  it  attains- the  great- 
eat  strength,  and  perfection.  In  the 
winter  the  leaves  and  stems  being  wi- 
thered, the  ponds  are  draiued  of  the 
water,  and  the  roots  dug  up  for  use. 

Ipemea  speciosa.  Strong  free  growing 
frutescent  climber.  The  seed  of  this 
plant  was  received  from  Dr.  Roxburgh, 
of  Calcutta,  under  the  name  of  Con- 
votvohis  nervosus.  Thrives  weir  in 
Macao,  and  in  the  autumn  produces 
flowers  in  profusion. 

Ipomea,  Floribus  atbis.  Handsome  fru- 
tescent, volubildus  species,  introduced 
to  Macao  from  Manilla.  It  produces  a 
gnat  abundance  of  large  shewy  flowers 
in  succession  for  the  moat  pari  of  the 
summer.  Its  flowers  expand  a  little 
before  sun  setting,  ant  next  morning 
soon  after  s«  rieiug  shut  up  or  decay, 
fn  cloudy  weather  the  flowers  ce*tta»ue 
«Kf>aaded  during  the  day. 

Shek  too  Jan.— Aeride*.  This  grows  in 
a  natural  state,  in  the  chinks  of  rocks, 
and  sometimes  on  the  trunks  of  trees, 
on  the  MH  called  Fung  won$  shan 
near  Macao.    Flowers  in  July. 

lapkap.— Geodori  nova  species  floribus 
flaifis.  A  very  beautiful  species  grow- 
ing spontaneously  an  the  sides  of  dry 
stony  hills  in  some  of  the  islauds  near 
Macao*  It  flowers  in  May,  the  leaves 
do  not  appear  till  the  flower  is  de- 
cayed. 

Suey  yok  fa.— Spiraea  crenata.  Hand- 
some, erect,  slender,  twiggy  shrub. 
Produces  great  profusion  of  flowers  in 
the  months  of  May  and  Juuei 

Chaong  chow  lam  fa.— forenia.  Calyx 
1-phyllus  tubulatus,  5-angulatus,'  2- 
fidus.  Corolla  1-petala,  tubulata,  inae- 
quaUs;  Limbus  4-fidus.  Stamina  tubo 
inserta.  Anthera  per  paria  Juncta. 
Caps,  polysperma.  This  is  a  small  pro- 
etunfent  Berbaeeoto*  {riant,  and  when 
notyte  flower  is-  scarcely  perceptible 
among  the   gMu»   wtter*  it  grows. 
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Found  on  steep  banks  in  the  lower 
places  of  Dane's  and  French  islands 
near  Wampoa.  Flowers  occasionally 
at  aU  seasons  of  the  year.  It  has  been 
sent  in  different  collections  for  his 
Majesty's  garden  at  Kew,  under  the 
name  of  Gentianelloides. 

Si  fen  leen,— Clematis.  This  handsome 
cKmber  is  much  esteemed  by  the  Chi- 
nese, lit  appears  to  be  somewhat  diffe- 
rent from  the  Clematis  florida  in 
England,  which  perhaps  is  only  the 
effect  of  climate*  Flowers  most  part 
•  of  the  summer. 

Wong  tot  Ee  noon  knm  — Amaryllis  au- 
rea.  This  handsome  and  shewy  species 
grows  spontaneously  in  great  abun- 
dance on*  a  small  uninhabited  island 
.near  the  entrance  of  Macao  harbour, 
where  it  makes  a  most  gay  and  bril- 
liant appearance  while  in  flower.  The 
bulb  is  generally  eight  or  nine  inches 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Tbp 
leaves  do  not  appear  during  inflore- 
scence, but  spring  up  immediately  after. 
It  flowers  in  September  and;  October. 

Hong  tot  Ee  hoou  kum. — Amaryllis  ra- 
diata.  Found  plentiful  in  some  oJd 
gardens  in  Macao ;  it  is  probably  the 
natural  protraction  of  some  of  the  ad- 
jacent islands.  Flowers  at  the  same 
time  as  the  preceding,  the  flowers  ap- 
pearing before  the  leaves  in  the  same 
manner, 

Shan  fou  yong.— Hibiscus  sp»  '  This  k  a 
low  spreading  shruh  seldom,  exceeding 
four  feet  high.  Grows  plentifully  on 
some  of  the  islands  near  Macao,  hi 
sandy  ground,  generally  dose  to,  the 
sea  shore.    Flowers  in  June  and  July.. 

Yong  cha  fa.— Camellia  sesanqua,  flora 
albi,  pjeni,  parvi.  This  is  a. very  Bare 
plant  and  seems  to  be  sufficiently  diffe- 
rent from  the  other  sorts  to  rank  as 
a  distinct  species.  The  flowers  are 
the  least  full  of  any  of  the  double 
sorts,  the  leaves  are  much  smaller  and 
the  whole  plant  mote  delicate.  A  plant 
of  this  variety  was  given  to  Mr.  Beale 
about  the  beginning  of  1808,  by  one 
of  the  security  merchants,  whet  said, 
that  it  was  sent  to  him  from  Pekin.  It 
flowers  at  the  same  time  as  the  other 
camellias,  in  the  cold  months. 

Keang  nam  lam  to  keun.— Azalea  Mfca, 
floribus  caruleis.  This  differs  from  the 
common  blue  Az.  In.  in  growing  moje 
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bushy-and  stouter.    There  is  likewise 
a  little  difference  in  the  colour  of  the 
flower,  this   approaching  more    to    a 
purple.    It  is  a  scarce    and   valuable 
sort,  and  like  most  of  the  fine  things 
among  the  Chinese  at  Canton,  is  digni- 
fied with  the  name  of   Keang    nam, 
signifying  the  province  of  Nankm.* 
Kow  le  haong.— Murraya  species.    This 
is  a  very  handsome  tree  of  the  smaller 
size.    Is  mach  esteemed  for  the  fra- 
grance of  its  flowers.    The  Chinese 
name  imports  that  it  is  a  plant  emitting 
its  fragrance  to  the  distance  of  nine 
les. 
Mok  meen  shoo. — Bombax  ceiba.    This 
tree  is  one  of  the  largest  growth  in 
this  part  of  the  country.  It  is  deci  Aibus, 
**      and  produces  early  in  the  spring  a  great 
profusion  of  handsome  flowers  before 
the  leaves.    The  Chinese  name  signi- 
fies timber  cotton  tree. 
?i  tan  fa.— Plumeria  alba.    This  seems 
to  be  a  spontaneous  production  of  this 
part,  but  is  not  plentiful.    Generally 
found  singly  in  dry  sandy  soil  in  the 
Chinese  burial  grounds. 
Hoey  Ong  fa.— Pittosporum  Tobira.  This 
is  one  of  the  plants  commonly  culti- 
vated for  ornament.    It  is  naturally  a 
low  bushy  shrub.    The  flowers  have  a 
.  fine  fragrance.    Flowers  in  the  spring 

months. 
Shuang  to  ying  to.— Amygdalus  sp.    Very 
fine  double  flowering  peach,  differing 
much  in  the  habit  from  the  common 
double  peach.    This  is  a  low  growing 
plant,  and  generally  cultivated  in  pdts. 
Flowers  in  the  Spring  months. 
Kow  pow'  shoo— Erythrina  fulgens.    A 
twee  of  the  ordinary  size,  not  very  plen- 
tiful in  this  part.    Makes  a  fine  shewy 
appearance  m  the  spring  when  in  flow- 
er;   At  other  times  it  is  not  a  hand- 
some treei  having   long  thick  naked 
branches  with  very  few  leaves. 
Keang    nam    kum    fung.— Robinioides. 
Handsome  slender  shrub,  cultivated  in 
'   the  gardens  at  Canton,  but  not  very 
•   plentifully.    Flowers  in  January  or  Fe- 
bruary.    • 
PakShek  Lou.— Punicagranatumfloribus 
albis.  This  plant  produces  fruit  similar 
In  taste  and  quality  to  the  common 
pomegranate.    It  is  not  plentiful. 


t  Nankin  having  been  the  imperial  residence 
during  amostflonruhing  period  of  the  Chlneee 
Empire, 
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Shwang  to  hong  Sheac  low  or  Ching  yeep 
shek  low.— Punica  granatum,  floribus 
plenis,  coccineis.    Cultivated  in  most 
gardens  at  Canton,  both  in  pots  and  in 
the  open  ground,  for  the  sake  of  its 
brilliant  scarlet  flowers,  which  it  pro- 
duces in  great  profusion  most  part  of  the 
summer. 
Ngat  fa.— Alphinia  nutans.    This  grows 
spontaneously  among  rocks  on  the  lower 
parts  of  the  hills  in  some  of  the  islands 
near  Macao.    Cultivated  in  gardens  at 
Canton .    Flowers  late  in  the  spring. 
Shan  shek  low.— Gardenia  affin.  radicans. 
This  is  a  wild  shrub,  growing  plentifully 
in  waste  ground  in  almost  all  soils  and 
situations,  but    most    abundantly  on 
rocky  elevated  ground.    The  Chinese 
name  signifies  wild    pomegranate  on 
account  of  the  similarity  of.  its  fruit  to 
that  of  the  pomegranate.    Flowers  in 
the  spring  months,  and  ripens  the  fruit 
which  is  nqt, edible  in  autumn. 
Oong   she  leen— Nymphsea,  flores  albi. 
This  is  an  aquatic  plant,  cultivated'  in 
pots  at  Canton.    Lin  is  the  name  given 
by  the  Chinese  to  the  liliaceous  aqua- 
tics.   Ung-shi  is  the  name  for  noon 
day,  in  this  case  importing  that  the 
plant  flowers  only  at  noonday,  andmay 
be  interpreted  day-flowering  water  lily. 
Flowers  in  the  summer  months. 
Grewia  Asiatica.— The  tree  from  which 
this  observation  was  made  was  raised 
from  seed  received  from  Dr.  Roxburgh, 
Calcutta,  in  1804.    There  are  several 
trees  of  a  considerable  size  now  in  a  gen- 
tleman's garden  in  Macao,  one  of  which 
flowered  for  the  first  time  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  summer  of  1808.    Dr.  Rox- 
burgh says  it  produces  a  good  fruit  in 
Bengal. 
Psidium  pomiferum.— This  delicate  little 
variety  or  species  of  the  Guava  was  in- 
troduced to  Macao  from    Manilla  in 
1805,  where  it  now  flourishes  and  pro- 
duces fruit  in  abundance.    The  fruit  as 
well  as  the  leaves  and  whole  tree  it 
much  smaller  and.  more  delicate  than 
the  common  sorts  of  Guava.    Flowers 
in  the  spring  and  ripens  its  fruit  in 
August  and  September. 
Gmelina.— The  plant  wa*raised  from  s*ed 
from  Manilla  in  1805,    Grows  well  in 
this  part  of  Chtoa,  and  produces  a  suc- 
cession of  fine  spikes  of  yellow  flowera 
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most  part  of  tbe  summer, 
ters  of,  fructification  nearly,  if  not  alto- 
gether" correspond  with  Reichard's  de- 
scription of  Gmelina  Asiatica. 

Hoak    ling   Ian — Habernaria   susarmae. 

Grows  spontaneously  in  moist,  sandy, 

or  gravelly  ground,   by  tbe  sides   of 

small  streams  in  some  of  the  islands 

.  near  Macao.    Flowers  in  July. 

Kae-kap-lan  —  Geodorum.  This  grows 
wild  in  similar  situations,  as  the  pre- 
ceding, and  often  in  the  same  places. 
Flowers  at  the  same  time. 

Chek  shet  Ian — Malaxis.  This  grows  in 
the  same  situations,  and  flowers  about 
the  same  time  as  the  two  preceding. 

Shek  Ian — Pothoides.  This  differs  much 
in  the  fructification,  from  the  orchide- 

.    ous  order,  though  there  is  a  great  si- 

,  milarity  in  the  habit.  Grows  in  the  ca- 
vities of  rocks  on  some  of  the  barren 
hills  near  Macao.  Flowers  in  July  and 
August. 

Shan  tsoo— Uvaria.  barge  shrub  or 
small  tree.  Grows  spontaneously  in 
thickets  among  other  trees  and  shrubs 
in  the  lower  grounds  of  some  of  the 
islands  in  the  vicinity  of  Macao.  The 
Chinese  name  signifies  wild  plantain, 
so  called  from  the  kind  of  similarity  of 
the  shape  and  manner  of  producing  its 
fruit  to  a  bunch  of  plantains.  Flowers 
in  June. 

Ta-shan-ying-cbaw  —  Desmos.      Hand- 
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The  charac-  some  bushy  shrub.  Grows  spontane- 
ously and  plentifully  among  thickets  of 
other  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  vicinity  of 
Macao.  Flowers  most  part  of  the 
summer. 

Si  shan  ying  chaw— Radsura  parvifolia. 
This  grows  in  similar  situation^,  and 
often  in  the  same  places,  together  with 
the  preceding.  Flowers,  &c.  about  the 
same  time. 

Shwang  tou  yok— Justicia.  This  is  a  low 
growing  shrub,  used  as  a  medicine  by 
the  Chmese.  A  kind  of  poultice  is  made 
of  the  bark  and  leaves,  and  applied  to 
wounds  and  sores.  Grows  spontane- 
ously in  some  of  the  islands  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Macao.  f 

Shan-yow  mok — Euonymus.  Handsome 
growing  shrub,  corresponding  in  many 
respects  to  Thunberg's  description  of 

*  Euonymus  Japonicus.  Grows  sponta- 
neously on  the  sides  of  hills  among 
rocks  near  Macao.    Flowers  in  May. , 

Ou  Ian  fa— Thunbergia  angustifolia.  Cu- 
rious trailing  or  running  plant.  Grows 
among  large  rocks  on  the  side  of  a 
steep  hill  near  the  sea  shore  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Macao.  Grows  very  well  in 
pots,  or  otherwise  in  a  cultivated  state. 
Flowers  most  part  of  the  summer. 

Tsoo  fa  tou.  Indigoferoide8 — small  and 
slender  shrubby  plant.  Grows  wild  on 
dry  stony  ground  near  Macao.  Flow- 
ers in  April  and  May. 


THE  LARGE  LIE  AND  THE  LITTLE  LIE* 


(From  the  Arabic.) 


A  merchant  was  going  through  a  slave- 
market  one  day  and  happened  to  see  a 
broker  holding  a  boy  by  the  ear  for  sale, 
and  calling  out,  who  will  purchase  a  youth 
accomplished,  sensible,  learned  and  faith- 
ful, for  one  hundred  Dirhums  ?  «  Why, 
my  good  Sir,'  said  the  merchant,  *  I  sus- 
pect you  must  be  crazy,  for  if  your  boy 
possess  the  qualities  you  mention,  he  is 
worth  a  thousand  Dirhums.*  t  O,'  said  the 
broker, ( you  see  him  shmiag  and  take  him 
for  silver,  but  if  you  were  acquainted  with 
his  failing  you  would  probably  find  him 
1  topper.'  '  Pray  what  is  his  failing,'  said 
the  merchant,  '  and  what  do  you  think 
thecaaseofit?'  'Hctells  every  year,'  said 


the  broker,  '  a  great  lie  and  a  little  lie, 
and  each  of  these  I  consider  as  a  very 
serious  evil.' '  Pooh  pooh !'  said  tbe  mer- 
chant, '  I  look  upon  this  as  a  mere  trifle.' 
He  accordingly  purchased  the  boy  and 
took  him  into  his  service,  and  finding 
him  expert  and  skilful  in  duty,  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  all  his  servants.  But 
it  happened  sometime  after,  that  the  mer- 
chant accompanied  by  some  of  his  friends 
went  out  to  his  garden,  and  sent  the  boy 
home  about  sunset  to  bring  him  his  ass, 
but  the  boy  as  soon  as  he  approached  his 
master's  house  rent  his  clothes,  and  threw 
dust  upon  his  head,  and  exclaimed,  'O 
alas,  alas,  my  master !  the  lord  of  my 
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bounty !'— The  merchant's  wife  concluded 
from  his  appearance  that  some  misfor- 
tune had  happened  to  him,  and  said, 
'  alas,  boy,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this 
outcry  V  '  Ah !'  replied  he,  'the  roof  of  the 
house  has  fallen  in  upon  my  master  and 
crashed  him  to  pieces  with  all  the  other 
merchants.'  The  wives  of  the  merchants 
who  happened  to  be  invited  there  by  the 
lady  of  the  house,  as  soon  as  they  heard 
(be  report  of  the  slave  beat  their  faces  in 
despair,  and  began  to  run  towards  the 
garden,  but  the  boy  got  before  them  and 
entered  it  tearing  his  clothes  like  a  frantic 
person  and  throwing  dust  on  his  head,  in 
the  same  manner  as  he  had  done  before 
the  women.  The  merchants  surprised  at 
iits  appearance  asked  the  cause  of  his  dis- 
tiesa.  «  Ah !  I  believe,'  he  replied, '  a  spark 
ef  fire  escaped  from  the  bauds  of  one  of 
(he  maid-servants  and  has  set  fire  to.  your 
bouse,  and  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  sin- 
gift  eMld  that  has  not  been  burned  to 
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death,  nay  not  one  even  of  .the  maid-ser- 
vants, nor  one  of  your  wives.'  The  mer- 
chants hearing  this  ran  out  all  distracted, 
one  weeping  for  his  sister  and  wife,  the 
other  for  the  daughter  of  his  relation,  but 
when  they  got  about  half  way  home,  both 
parties  met  on  the  road  and  every  one 
saw  his  friend  safe,  and  discovered  that 
the  whole  was*  a  trick  played  upon  them 
by  the  lying  valet.  '  What  has  tempted 
you,'  said  his  master,  *  to  this  act  ?'  *  Do 
younot  know,'  replied  the  boy,  *  that  I  was 
bound  to  tell  you  every  year  a  great  lie 
aud  a  little  one  ? '  'Well,  said  the  merchant, 
and  under  what  class  must  I  place  the 
present  ?  Is  this  the  large  lie  or  the  little 
one  ?'  '  O  this  is  the  littTe  lie,  replied  the 
boy,  the  large  one  you  shall  have  bye  and 
bye !'  '  This  little  lie,'  said  the  merchant, 
'  will  answer  my  purpose.  I  now  give  you 
your  liberty,  so  set  off,  and  find  some 
other  person  of  more  consequence  to 
practise  your  large  lie  upon/ 


POETRY. 


ON  THE  RESTORATION  OF  LEARN- 
ING IN  THE  EAST; 
By  Charles  Grant,  Jun,  Esq.  M.  P.  M.  A. 
-and  Ftlhw  of  Magdalen  College. 

(Concluded  from  page  244  J 

Meantime,  what  dubious  contest  on 

those  plains 
With    the   faint  dawn  reluctant  Night 

maintains ! 
Britain,   thy   voice    can  bid  the  dawn 

ascend, 
On  thee  alone  the  eyes  of  Asia  bend. 
High  Arbltre8S !  to  thee  her  hopes  are 

given, 
Sole   pledge  of  bliss  and   delegate   of 

Heaven  5 
In  thy  dread  mantle  all  her  fates  repose, 
Or  bright  with  blessings,  or  o*ercast  with 

woes  5 
And  future  ages  shall  thy  mandate  keep, 
Smile  at  thy  touch,  or  at  thy  bidding 

weep. 
Oh!  to  thy  godlike  destiny  arise! 
Awake  and  meet  the  purpose  of  the 

skies! 


Wide  as  thy  sesptre  wanes,  let  India 

learn  [bum  j 

What  virtues  round  the  shrine  of  empire 
Some  nobler  flight  let  thy  bold  Genius 

tower, 
Nor   stoop  to  vulgar  lures  of  fame  or 

power;. 
Such  power  as  gluts  the  tyrant's  purple 

pride, 
Such  fame  as  reeks  around  the  homicide. 
With  peaceful  trophies  deck  thy  throne, 

nor  bare 
Thy  conquering  sword,  till  Justice  ask  the 

war: 
Justice  alone  can  consecrate  renown, 
Her's  are  the  brightest  rays  in  Glory's 

crown; 
Ail  else  nor  eloquence  nor  song  sublime 
Can  screen  from  curse,  or  sanctify  from 

crime. 

Let  geatserarts  awake  at  thy  behest* 
And  seienee  soothe  the  Hindoo's  mourn- 
ful breast. 
In  vam  has  Ns^urt  shed  her  gifts  are«m4r  -- 
For  eye  or  ear,  soft  bloom  or  tuncwl 
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Poetry. 


Fruits  of  all  hoes  on  every  grove  display'd, 
And  povr'd  profuse  the  tamarind's  gor- 
geous shade. 
What  joy  to  him  can  song  or  shade  afford, 
Outcast  so  abject,  by  himself  abhorrM  ? 
While  chain'd  to  dust,  half  struggling,  half 

resign'd, 
Sinks  to  her  fate  the  heaven-descended 

Mind, 
Disrobed  of  all  her  lineaments  sublime, 
The  daring  hope  whose  glance  outmeasur'd 

time, 
Warm  passions  to  the  voice  of  Rapture 

strung, 
And  conscious  thought,   that  told   her 

whence  she  sprung. 
At  Brahma's  stern  decree,  as  ages  roll, 
New  shapes  of  clay  await  th'  immortal 

soul; 
Darkling condemn'd  informs  obscene*  to 

prowl, 
And  swell  the  midnight  melancholy  howl. 
Be  thine  the  task,  his  drooping  eye  to 

cheer, 
And  elevate  bis  hopes  beyond  this  sphere, 
To  brighter  heavens  than  proud  Sumeruf 

owns, 
Though  girt  with  Indra  and  his  burning 

thrones. 
Then  shall  he  recognise' the  beams  of  day, 
And  fling  at  once  the  four-fold  chain  $ 


Through  every  limb  a  sudden  life  shall 
start,  [heart; 

And  sudden  pulses  spring  around   his 
Then  all  thedeadeh'd  energies  shall  rise, 
And  vindicate  their  title  to  the  skies. 

He  these  thy  trophies,  Queen  of  many 

Isles !  [gent  smiles. 

On  these  high  Heaven  shall  shed  indul- 

Firttby  thy  guardian  voice  to  India  led, 

Shall  Truth  divine  her  tearless  victories 

spread ; 

Wide  and  more  wide  the  heaven-born  light 

shall  stream,  [blissful  theme, 

New  realms  from  thee  shall  catch  the 

Unwonted  warmth  the  soften'd  savage 

fool, 
Strange  chiefs  admire,  and'turban'd war- 
riors kneel, 

•  Tbe  Hindus  of  tat  lowest  cleae  timly  believe 
themeehref  to  be  of  the  tame  species  a*  thcjack- 
aU|  and  are  Ought,  that  through  eternal  trans- 
■tigwsntwi  tbey^haM  nwenMUd  higher  than  those 
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The  prostrate  East  submit  her  jeweUVl 
pride, 

And  swarthy  kings  adore  the  Crucified. 

Fam'd  Ava's  walls  Messiah's  name  shall 
own, 

Where  haughty  splendor  guards  the  Bir- 
man  throne. 

Thy  hills,  Tibet,  shall  hear,  and  Colon's 
bowers, 

And  snow-white  waves  that  ancle  Pekirfs 
towers,* 

Where,  sheath'd  in  sullen  pomp,  the  Tar- 
tar lord 

Forgetful  slumbers  o'er  his  idle  sword : 

O'er  all  the    plains,    where  barbarous 
hordes  afar 

On  panting  steeds  pursue  the  roving  wasv 

Soft  notes  of  joy  th'  eternal  gloom  shall 
cheer, 

And  smoothe  the  terrors  of  the  arctic 
year: 

Tin  from  the  blazing  line  to  polar  snows,  . 

Through  varying  realms,  one  tide  of  bles- 
sing flows. 

Then  shall  thy  breath,  celestial  Peace,  un- 
bind 

The  frozen  heart,  and  mingle  mind  with 
mind ; 

Wffti  sudden  youth  shall  slumb'ring 
Science  start, 

And  call  to  life  each  long-forgotten  art, 

Retrace  her  ancient' paths,  or  new  ex* 

plore, 
And  breathe  to  wond'ring  worlds  her 
mystic  lore. 

Yes,  it  shall  come  1  E'en  now  my  eyes 
behold, 

In  distant  view,  the  wtsh'd-fbr  age  un- 
fold. 

Lo,  o'er  the  shadowy  days  that  roll  be- 


t  Sumem  U  *he  mountain  on  which  Indra's 

Btvenb  placed. 

t  ft  allusion  to  the  foot  < 


A  wand'ring  gleam  foretells  th*  ascending 

scene! 
Oh,  doom'd  victorious  from  thy  wounds 

to  rise, 
Dejected  India,  HrUhy  downcast  eyes, 
And  mark  the  hour,  whose  faithful  steps 

for  thee 
Through  Time's  press'dranksbriBg  on  the 

jubilee ! 
Rollback,  y*  crowdodIfears,7oar  ihick 

array,  [way. 

Greet  the  glad  hour,  and  give  the'hiumph 
HailFlrstandGreatestjinexpressrvc  name, 
Substantial  Wisdom,  God,  with  God  the 
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Oh  Light,  which  shades  of  torcest  glory     Now  too  no  more  in  friendly  vyingr 


veil, 
Oh  human  Essence,  mix'd  with  Godhead, 

hail! 
Powers,  Princedoms,  Virtues,  wait  thy 

sovereign  call, 
And  but  for  Thee  exists  this  breathing  all. 
Then  shake  thy  heavens,  thou  Mightiest, 
\   and  descend,  [attend. 

While  Truth  and  Peace  thy  radiant  march 
With  wearied  hopes  thy  thousand  empires 

groan, 
Our  aching  eyes  demand  thy  promis'd 

throne. 
Oh  cheer  the  realms  from  life  and  sun- 

shine  far ! 
Oh  plant  in  Eastern  skies  thy  sevenfold 

star! 

Then,  while  transported  Asia  kneels 

around, 
With  ancient  arts  and  long-lost  glories 

crown'd, 
Some  happier  Bard,  on  Ganges'  margin 

laid, 
Where  playful  bamboos  weave  their  fretted 


Shall  to  the  strings  a  loftier  tone  impart, 
And  pour  in  rapturous  verse  his  flowing 

heart. 
StampM  in  immortal  light  on  future  days, 
Through  all  the  strain  his  country's  joys 

shall  blase ; 
The  Sanscrit  song  he  warm'dwith  hea- 
venly fires, 
And  themes  divine  awake  from  Indian 
lyres. 


INSCRIBED 

By  the  Officereof  the  2d  Regiment  AT.  /. 

Integer  vitc. 

Horace. 

Mourn  we  Caledonia's  son 
Whose  early  race  of  glory's  run ! 
Let  me  mourn  my  Bofthwick's  doom 
Lifeless  shrouded  in  the  tomb. 

Faith  was  thine— sincere  as  plighted, 
Honor—  without  stain  or  spot, 

Firmness— till  the  wrongM  were  righted, 

Bravery,  softness— how  united ! 

What  manly  virtue  had'st  thou  not  ? 

Oh,  that  Death  the  link  should  sever ! 

Bond,  of  union,  broke  for  ever, 

Thy  friend  no  more  shall  see  and  bear  thee, 

And  oh1,  no  more  the  foe  shall  fear  thee. 


Shalt  thou  pursue  the  mimic  fight 
On  chequer'd  board  manoeuvring — try- 
ing 

As  in  war's  real  game,  thy  might, 

When  on  the  foe,  unwarn'd  for  flight 
Thy  little  band  unwearied  prest 

Led  by  the  glimmering  doubtful  light 
Which  faintly  ting*d  the  east  and  west, 
Thy  musketry  in  flaming  vollies  sped 
Retaliation  on  each  bandit's  head. 

Rous'd  by  th'  alarm 
.  Their  squadrons  arm  ; 
But  from  the  carnage,  routed,  shattered, 

fled. 
More— much  more  it  would  have  griey'd 
me, 

If  thou  had'st  died  by  dastard's  spear ; 
Heaven— thy  duty  done— relieved  thee, 

And  laid  thee  on  th'  untimely  bier. 
Oh,  what  promise  then  was  blighted  I 
Oh,  what  faculties  benighted  ! 

Scotia,  Scotia,  mourn  thy  son 

Whose  early  race  of  glory's  run. 

Mourn  thy  Borthwick't  early  doom ! 

Lifeless  shrouded  in  the  tomb. 
fVgnaud.  A  Brother  Officer. 

THE  SIGHS  OF  AUTUMN. 

The  days  of  spring,  could  I  regain, 
My  summer's  sun,  could  I  detain, 

I'd  seek,  O  maid,  to  woo  thee ; — 
But  summer's  sun  is  long  gone  by, 
Cold  winter  fast  approaches  nigh* 

And  tells  that  I  must  lose  thee* 

And  yet  the  spark,  which  love  can  flame, 
The  fire  which  love  alone  can  tame, 

Is  still  alive  within  me; 
Else  why  should  I  with  passion  view, 
That  shape,  that  air,  those  eyes  so  blue. 

Which  torture,  burn,  and  wound  me ! 

No,  no,  the  leaves  of  autumn  fade, 
The  season's  past  to  woo  the  maid, 

And  I  must  learn  to  lose  her — 
.  And  tho'  within  this  fading  frame 
An  altar  burns  to  her  dear  name, 

I  must,  I  must  forget  her* 

Tbeu  since,  sweet  flow*  r,  you  can't  be 

mine, 
And  time  and  fate  do  both  combine, 

Alas!  my  hopes  to  sever— 
At  least  with /Headship  thee  I  gneet 
As  spring  and  autumn  cannot  meow-    * 

Then  farewell  love  &r  ever. 
Sept,  9,  1813?9it  W% 
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REVIEW  OF  BOOKS. 


Sir  Thomas  Stamford  Raffles'  His* 
tory  of  Java. 

(Continued  from  page  260.J 

Although  still  numerous,  they  are  con- 
sidered to  have  decreased  since  the  civil 
war  in  1742,  during  which,  not  only  a 
large  proportion  of  the  Chinese  popula- 
tion was  massacred  by  the  Dutch  in  the 
town  of  Batavia,  but  a  decree  of  exter- 
mination was  proclaimed  against  the-n 
throughout  the  island. 

The  natives  of  the  Coromandel  and 
Malabar  coasts,  who  reside  on  Java,  are 
usually  termed  Moors.  They  appear  to 
be  the  remnant  of  a  once  extensive  class 
of  settlers  •  but  their  numbers  have  con- 
siderably decreased  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Dutch  monopoly,  aud  the  ab- 
solute extinction  of  the  native  trade  with 
India,  which  we  have  reason  to  believe 
was  once  very  extensive.  Trading  ves- 
sels, in  considerable  numbers,  still  conti- 
nue to  proceed  from  the  Coromandel  coast 
to  Sumatra,  Penang,  and  Malacca,  but 
they  no  longer  frequent  Java. 

Bugis  and  Malayns  are  established  iri 
all  the  .maritime  capitals  of  Java.  They 
have  their  own  quarter  of  the  town  allot- 
ed  to  them,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Chinese,  and  are  subject  to  the  immedi- 
ate authority  of  their  respective  captains. 

Among  the  Arabs  are  many  merchants, 
but  the  majority  are  priests.  Their  prin- 
cipal resort  is  Gresik,  the  spot  where  Ma- 
hometanism  was  first  extensively  planted 
on  Java.  They  are  seldom  of  genuine 
Arab  birth,  but  mostly  a  mixed  race  be- 
tween the  Arabs  and  the  natives  of  the 
islands.   P.  75. 

The  numbers  of  the  several  de- 
scriptions of  foreigners  mentioned 
in  the  three  last  paragraphs,  we  are 
not  able  to  find  any  precise  esti- 
mate of.  A  "  General  Statistic 
Table  of  the  Population  of  the 
Districts  under  the  authority  of 
the  British  Government  in  Java, 
as  far  as  the  same  could  be  ascer- 
tained, for.  the  years  1812— IS," 
fives  the  following  totals: — 
Europeans  and  the  de- 
scendants of  Europeans, 

t»der 3,000 

Arab*  and  Moors  . .     . .         620 
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Malayus,  Bugis,  and  other 
Eastern    Mahometans, 

about 30,000 

Priests      10,800 

Slaves       20,300 

These  numbers  do  not  include 
Bantam,  of  which  heretofore  im- 
portant kingdom,  the  total  popula- 
tion is  given  in  page  244  of  the  se- 
cond volume,  at  about  232,000— 
classes  not  distinguished. 

Whether  it  be  from  the  nature  of 
the  subject,  in  itself  so  revolting 
to  humanity  ;  or  from  fearing  that 
we  can  do  but  little  good  wber$.we< 
are  earnest  to  do  so  ro.uc}i ;  or 
feeling  that  we  can  add  nothi^g^a 
the  strength  of  the  arguments  a 
thousand  times  .urged  on  this  un- 
happy topic— which  of  these,  or 
if  all,  combined  with,  other  rea- 
sons, it  may  be,  we  cannot  say- 
but  the  sad  subject  of  slavery  we 
seem  to  enter  on  with  sickening  re? 

ludtance.  -   ,       

We  admit  that  slavery  among  the 
natives  of  India  assumes*  Compara- 
tively a  mild  mitigated  fotam.  Still 
"  slavery,  thou  art  a  "bitter  por- 
tion !"  The  Mahomedans,  zealous 
for  converts,  uniformly  bring  up 
their  slaves  in  their  own  religion; 
and  usually  treat  them  as  members 
of  their  family.  A  great  majority 
of  the  slaves  in  India  we  imagine 
to  belong  to  Mahomedans.  The 
Hindus  rarely  have  slaves.  They 
are  not  able  to  chuse  their  own  re- 
ligion for  them,  but  always  treat 
them  kindly.  How  lamentable  is 
it  to  be  forced  to  say  that  the 
Christians  treat  theit  slaves  by  far 
the  worst  of  any  people  in  India. 
We  speak  of  things  that  wre  ;  and 
shall  be  well  pleased  ta  be  told  and 
convinced  that  they  now  are  not — 
but  the  cruelty  of  the  Dutch  and 
Portuguese— particularly,  what  is 
Vol.  IV.   c    zed'tfyV&O 
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still  more  lamentable,  of  the  wo- 
men, to  their  domestic  slave*,  is, 
or,  we  will  modify  our  assertion — 
was,  notorious.  It  has  been  known 
too  often  by  the  writers  of  this  ar- 
ticle.   Of  the  English,  thank  hea- 
yen,  they  cannot  make  the  Kke  re- 
mark*   But  one  particular  may  be 
noticed,  peculiar,  we  believe,  to 
the  English.     Unlike  the  Maho- 
medans  or  the  Papist  Christians, 
the  English  in  the  east  were  indif- 
ferent to  the  religion  of  their  slaves. 
Many  instances  weliave  known  of 
Iheir  being' attended  and  converted 
by  Papish  priests,  taken  to  their 
churches,  and  baptized,  instructed, 
married  and  buried,  in  the  rites  of 
the  Roman  church :  and  more  than 
one  instance  of  this  in  the  families 
of  Protestant  clergymen.    Nay — 
perhaps  still  more  extraordinary— 
we  have  known  Englishmen  choose 
their  slaves  should  be  Mabome- 
dftns !  But,  what  may  be  thought 
jtet  more  extraordinary~-we  de- 
Clare  that  during  a  residence  of 
more  than  twelve  years  in  different 
£arts  of  India,  we  do  not  recollect 
a  single  instance  of  any  English- 
man or  woman  causing  no  or  her 
domestic  slave  or  Christian  ser- 
vant to  be  educated  as  a  Protes- 
tant,   or  taken   to  a  Protestant 
-  fcjitfi-ch*    We  do  not  say  that  it  is 
;  «ot,  or  never*  was  done— but  we 
-Believe  it  was  done  very  seldom. 
•    We  have  already  noticed  that 
the  number  of  slaves  on  the  island 
of  Java  immediately  subject  to 
European  authority,  is  estimated 
at  about  90,d6fc    The  native  Ja- 
vans are,  however,  never  reduced 
to  this  condition ;  or  if  they  should 
happen  to  be  seized  and  sold  by 
pirates,    a  proof  of  their  origin 
would  procure  their  release*  There 
is  no  trace  in  the  history,  laws,  or 
asage  of  the  Javans,   of  slavery 
fc&vmff  ever  existed  among  them. 
The  slave  merchants  resort  to  the 
-Restating  islands  for  a  supply; 
toftd  procure  the  greatest  numbers 
from  Bali  and  Ctetebe*    The  total 
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amount  may  be  estimated  at  about 
thirty  thousand.  "  These  slave* 
are  the  property  of  Europeans  and 
Chinese  alone.  This  wants  some 
qualification — "  the  native  chiefs 
never  require  the  services  of  slaves 
or  engage  in  the  traffic  of  slavery," 
P.  76.  This  is  an  amiable  trait  of 
character  that  we  dwell  on  with , 
great  pleasure.  The  Dutch  we 
are  told  treat  their  slaves  kindly. 
Of  their  condition  under  the  Cm* 
nese,  we  have  perceived  no  direct 
notice ;  but  may,  we  think,  infer 
no  severity  of  conduct  toward  them* 

On  the  conquest  of  the  island  by  the 
British  in  1811,  steps  were  immediately 
taken  to  check  farther  importation  ;  and 
as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  horrid 
traffic  in  slaves  was  declared  a  felony  by 
the  British  parliament,  it  was  not  per- 
mitted for  an  instant  to  disgrace  a  region 
to  which  the  British  authority  extended. 
The  folly  and  perfect  uselessness  of  slavery 
on  Java  has  been  often  pointed  out  by 
Dutch  commissioners  and  Dutch  authors, 
P.  77. 

The  regulations  introduced  and 
enforced  by  the  English  for  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade  on 
Java,  are  detailed  with  suitable 
reflections;  and  we  copy  with 
pride  and  pleasure,  the  following 
paragraph  from  p.  78. 

The  Javans,  during  the  residence  of  the 
British  on  Java,  have  been  found  perfect- 
ly trustworthy,  faithful  and  industrious. 
The  continuance  of  the  traffic  for  one  day 
longer  serves  but  to  lower  the  European 
in  the  eyes  of  the  native,  who,  gratified 
with  the  measures  adopted  by  the  British 
governments  its  suppression,  stands  him- 
self pure  of  the  foul  sin.  To  the  credit 
of  the  Javan  character,  and  the  notour 
of  the  individual,  it  should  be  known 
that  when  the  proclamation  of  the  Bri- 
tish government  was  published,  requiring 
the  registration  of  all  slaves,  and  declar- 
ing that  such  as  were  not  registered  by  a 
certain  day  should  be  eutitled  to  their 
emancipation,  the  Pahnambahan  of  $u- 
menap,  who  had  inherited  in  his  family 
domestic  slaws  to  the  number  of  not  lest* 
than  fifty,  proudly  said,  "  then  I  will 
not  register  my  slaves — they  shall  be-free : 
hitherto  they  have  been  kept  such,,  be- 
cause it  was  the  custom,  and  the  Dutch 
liked  to  be  attended  by  slaves.  Long  have 
I  felt  shame,  and  my  Hsodhasruw^sld, 
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wtoen  I  have  reflected  on  what  I  once  saw 
at  Batatia  and.  Seraaraug,  where  human 
beings  were  exposed  for  sale,  placed  on  a 
table,  and  examined  like  sheep  and  oxen." 

An  institution  was  immediately 
set  on  foot,  and  joined  by  many  of 
the  Dutch  inhabitants,  which  took 
for  its  basis  the  principles  of  the 
African  association,  and  directed 
its  earliest  care  to  a  provision  for 
the  numerous  slaves  restored  to 
liberty. 

.  As  far  as  regards  Java  therefore 
we  trust,  that  the  "  good  cause" 
will  continue  in  a  fair  train.  But 
the  system  of  slavery  in  the  Ma- 
layan countries  exhibits  we  fear 
*  widely  different  aspect.  The 
sources  are  chiefly  piracy,  con- 
quest, kidnapping,  and  the  penal- 
ties of  the  Malayan  law  respect- 
ing debts  and  misdemeanors.  The 
crews  of  vessels  captured  by  pi- 
rates are  generally  sold  at  the  first 
market.  Captives  taken  in  wars 
are  employed  in  domestic  and 
agricultural  slavery,  where  no  op- 
portunities offer  for  sale.  But 
this  is  not  often  the  case,  so  many 
being  constantly  required  by  the 
Arab  and  Chinese  traders,  and 
heretofore  by  the  Dutch.  Many 
of  the  Arab  trading  vessels  are 
almost  exclusively  manned  by  the 
slaves  of  the  owner;  little  difficul- 
ty being  fpund  in  their  progress 
from  island  to  island  of  obtaining 
men,  either  by  purchase,  in  pre- 
sents, or,  if  these  fail,  by  stealing 
them.  The  Pagan,  inhabitants  of 
Bali,  Celebes,  New  Guinea,  and 
other  easterly  people  are  the  chief 
victims  of  the  kidnapping  system 
—as  being  infidels  they  are  consi- 
dered fair  booty. 

Although  in  British  India  the 
traffic  in  slaves  is,  and  has  long 
been  prohibited;  and,  indeed, 
slavery  itself  by  an  edict  issued  by 
Manjuis  Wellesley  early  in  1805; 
yet  m  the  progress  of  our  con- 
quests the  English  government 
eyen  have  occasionally  become  the 
o wnm  of  slaves.    To  the  Malay- 
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an  nations  Lord  Minta  gave  an 
earnest  of  our  sentiments,  by 
emancipating  all  government  slaves 
at  Malacca  on  our  king's  birth  day 
in  1811,  and  ordaining  that  none 
should  thereafter  be  received  or 
considered  as  government  proper- 
ty. We  are  farther  gratified  at 
reading  in  p.  223,  that  "  the  Ma- 
dras government  prohibited  the) 
traffic  so  early  as  1682 ;"  a  fact  to 
us  equally  new  and  pleasing. 

We  have  done  much  no  doubt* 
But,  as  is  reiterated  from  all  quar- 
ters, much  yet  remains  to  be  doqe 
in  furtherance  of  the  holy  object 
of  abolishing  the  slave  trade.  It 
may  not  perhaps  be  desirable  to 
weaken  the  virtuous  efforts  of  our 
abolitionists  by  distracting  their 
attention  to  very  distant  evils, 
whilefully  occupied  by  nearer  atro- 
cities. But  we  hope  that  a  minute 
will  be  made  on  the  records  of  our 
Association  of  the  information  given 
by  Sir  Thomas  Raffles  on -the  state 
of  slavery  in  the  eastern  archipe- 
lago, that  in  due  season  their  at- 
tention maybe  extended  in  view 
to  its  amelioration;  and  as  far  as 
Europeans  are  concerned,  to  the 
abolition  of  the  trade.  It  is  no 
argument  to  say,  that  if  discon- 
tinued by  Europeans  it  will  conti- 
nue and  increase  in  native  bands  i 
it  is  therefore  idle  to  offer  a  formal 
refutation.  But  this  is  evident, 
that  wherever  commerce  is  found 
flourishing,  Europeans  ace,  in  these 
enterprising  days,  the  prime  mov- 
ers in  it ;  and  if  dealing  in  slaves 
be  by  them  discontinued  and  dis- 
couraged, it  will  soon  ceaae  to  be 
an  evfl,  comparatively,  and  in  due 
time  we  trust,  positively  speakiqg* 

Since  our  restoration  of  mino- 
rity in  the  eastern  isles  to  the 
Dutch,  our  influence  is,  of  course, 
greatly  diminished  in  that  exten- 
sive and  interesting  quarter  of  Jfee 
world ;  but  it  is  not  wholly  done 
away.  Our  Indian  governments, 
at  home  and  abroad,  cannot  ren- 
der a  more  acceptable  service. to 
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their  country,  than  by  putting  the 
whole  weight  of  their  authority 
and  influence  in  opposition  to  this 
odious  trade,  throughout  Asia. 
We  trust  and  believe  that  they  do 
so ;  and  we  are,  and  shall  be,  at 
all  times  happy  in  having  oppor- 
tunities of  gratifying  our  readers 
with  the  particular  grounds  -of  our 
hope  and  belief  on  this  head. 

We  will  not  quit  the  subject  of 
slavery,  without  referring  our  read- 
ers, and  every  well  wisher  to  the 
cause  of  its  abolition — which  in 
our. minds  is  nearly  equivalent  to 
the  cause  of  virtue  and  humanity 
•—to  the  concluding  pages  of  the 
article  F  of  the  appendix  to  the 
second  volume.  A  few  heads  of 
the  information  there  given  we 
will  extract  in  an  abridged  form. 

"  There  are  examples  of  whole  villages 
becoming  slaves — of  the  thousands  ex- 
ported annually  from  Makasar,  the  great- 
er portion  consisted  of  persons  kidnapped 
by  people  acting  under  the  authority  of 
the  European  residents, or  the  princes  of. 
the  country — they  are  reduced  to  this 
condition  by  the  most  insidious  and  cruel 
means-~H  is  reported  of  one  factor,  that 
he  exported  nine  hundred  in  a  year— the 
factors  of  the  different  Dutch  factories 
traded  in  slaves — the  sale  of  their  sub- 
jects constituted  one  chief  source  of  the 
revenue  of  the  Rajahs — the  contribution 
,  to  the  Dutch  was  measured  in  gold,  silver 
or  slaved— in  a  treaty  made  between  the 
people  of  Qua  and  Admiral  Speelman  the 
payment  of  a  certain  sum  was  stipulated, 
or  a  thousand  slaves — the  respective  pr  as 
at  Makasar  were  twenty  dollars  for  a 
grown  lad,  and  forty  for  a  young  woman, 
legitimately  obtained  •  for  those  kidnap- 
ped half  those  sums,"  P.  clxxxix. 

This  may  suffice.  Notwithstand- 
ing all  the  horrid  facts  developed 
by  ettrlier  evidences,  something 
yet  more  harrowing  seems  reserved 
for  later  investigations  of  this  sad 
work.  The  atrocities  of  the  west 
seemy  if  possible,  outdone  by  the 
viihtay  of  the  east,  as  described 
and  reprobated  in  reports  given  in 
the  article  F  of  the  Appendix,  as 
-  well  by  Dutch  as  by  English  wri- 
ters. 
Haviag  had  occasion  to  bdvm 
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to  some  passages  of  a  tendency  to 
reflect  on  the  policy  and  humanity 
of  the  Dutch  government  and  in- 
habitants of  Java,  we  are  glad  of 
the:  opportunity  of  saying  that  on 
the  subject  of  the  slave  trade: there 
are  many  virtuous  examples  of  a 
proper  feeling ;  and  we  will  hope 
that  in  zealously  promoting  the 
views  of  the  Javan  benevolent  in- 
stitution formed  at  Batavia  in  1816, 
all  former  lapses  may  be  redeemed. 
Seeing  the  happy  effects  produced 
by  the  interposition  of  the  Eng* 
lish  while  they  possessed  "  a  little 
brief  authority,''  in  the  eastern  isles, 
is  highly- encouraging  to  those  of 
our  successors  disposed  to  strike 
into,  or  continue  in  the  right  path. 
So  much  done  in  so  short  a  time, 
taking  a  more  extended  viewj  may 
encourage  the  friends  of  virtue  to 
hope  that,  if  not  in  our  days,  in 
those  of  our  children,  this  foul 
stain  may  be  washed  away.  •  What 
a  triumph  to  Christianity  to  have 
been  the  sole  cause — to  England 
to  have  been  so  instrumental  in 
promoting  the  effect.  On  some 
occasions  we  may  feel  a  national, 
perhaps  narrow  jealousy,  of  other 
people  outrunning  us  in  some  ca- 
reer of  competition*  On  this  we 
have  none.  Happy  should  we  be 
if  every  people  under  the  sun 
would,  were  there  scope  for  it, 
exceed  us  in  this  blessed  work. 
While  we  strive  all  we  can,  we  shali 
be  well  satisfied  to  do  the  least  of 
any,  and  on  this  point  to  seem  tfc 
be  the  least  virtuous  people  in  the 
world. 

The  inhabitants  of  Java  and  Madura 
are  in  stature  rather  below  the  middle 
size,  though  not  so  short  as  the  Bugis  and* 
many  of  the  other  islanders.  They  are, 
upon  the  whole,  well  shaped,  though  less 
remarkably  so  than  the  Malay  us,  and 
erect  in  their  figures.  Their  limbs  are 
slender,  and  the  wrists  and  ankles  pro- 
portionably  small,  fn  general  they  al- 
low the  body  to  retain  its  natural  shape. 
The  ogly  exceptions  to  this  ofrserratiott 
are,  an  attempt  to  prevent  the  growth  of 
the  waist,  by  compressing  it  into  the  nar- 
rowest limits  j  a,nd  the  prafctice  still  more 
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injurious  to  female  elegance,  of  drawing 
too  tightly  that  part  of  the  dress  which 
.  covers  the  bosom.  Deformity  is  very  rare 
among  them*.  The  forehead  is  high,  the 
eyebrows  well  marked,  and  distant  ft-om 
the  eyes,  which  are  somewhat  Chinese, 
or  rather  Tartar,  in  tjie  formation  of  the 
inner  angle.  The  cqlour  of  the  eye  is 
dark  ;  the  nose  small  and  somewhat  flat, 
but  less  so  than  that  of  the  islanders  in 
general.  The  mouth  is  well  formed,  but 
the  lips  are  large,  and  their  beauty  gene- 
rally injured  by  the  practice  of  filing  and 
dyeing  the  teeth  black,  and  by  the  use  of 
tobacco,  siri,  &c.  The  cheekbones  are 
usually  prominent ;  the  beard  very  scan- 
ty ;  the  hair  of  the  head  generally  lank 
and  black,  but  sometimes  waving  in  curls, 
and  partially  tinged  with  a  deep  reddish 
brown  colour.  The  countenance  is  mild, 
placid  and  thoughtful,  and  easily  expres- 
ses respect,  gaiety,  earnestness,  indiffer- 
ence, bashfuluess,  or  anxiety. 

In  complexion  the  Javans,  as  well  as 
the  other  eastern  islanders,  may  be  con- 
sidered rather  as  a  yellow  than  a  copper- 
coloured,  or  black  race.  Their  standard 
of  beauty,  in  this  respect,  is  "  a  virgin 
gold  colour;"  except  perhaps  in  some 
few  districts  in  the  mountainous  parts  of 
the  country,  where  a  ruddy  tinge  is  oc- 
casioned by  the  climate,  they  want  the 
degree  of  red  requisite  to  give  them  a 
copperish  hue. .  It  may  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  they  are  generally  darker  than 
the  tribes  of  the  neighbouring  islands; 
especially  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern 
districts,  who  may  indeed  be  considered 
as  having  more  delicate  features,  and 
bearing  a  more  distinct  impression  of  In- 
dian colonization,  than  those  of  the  west- 
ern or  Suuda  districts.  The  Sundas  ex- 
hibit many  features  of  a  mountainous 
race.  They  are  shorter,  stouter,  hardier, 
and  more  active  men,  than  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  coast  and  eastern  districts. 
In  some  respects  they  resemble  the  Ma- 
durese, who  display  a  more  martial  and 
independent  air,  and  move  with  a  bolder 

*  In  p.  60,  it  is  noticed  that  "  on  Javn,  as  well 
as  on  Sumatra,  there  are  certain  mountainous 
districts,  in  which  the  people  are  subject  to 
those  huge  wens  in  the  throat  termed  in  Europe 
goitret.  The  cause  is  generally  ascribed  to  the 
quality  of  the  water ;  but  there  seems  good 
ground  for  concluding,  that  it  is  rather  to  be  tract 
ed  to  the  atmosphere.  In  proof  of  this  it  may  be 
mentioned,  that  there  is  a  Village  hear  the  foot 
of  the  Teoggar  mountains  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  island,  where  every  family  1s  afflicted  with 
Jt»  while  another  village  at  a  greater  elevation 
through  which  the  stream  descends  which  serves 
-for  tht  use  of  both,  there  exists  no  such  defor- 
mity. These  wens  are  considered  hereditary, 
and  wem  thus  independent  of  situation.  A 
£raoch  of  the  family  of  the  present  Adipati  of 
Bandung  is  subject  to  them,  and  .t  is  remarkable 
that  they  prevail  chiefly  among  the  women  in 
that  family,  They  neither  produce  positive  suffer- 
ing, nor  occasion  early  death,  and  may  be  consi- 
dered rather  as  deformities  than  diseases.  It  is 
never  attempted  to  remove  them/* 
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carriage  than  the  natives  of  Java.  A  con- 
siderable difference  exists  in  person  and 
features  between  the  higher  and  lower 
classes ;  more  indeed  than  seems  attribu- 
table to  difference  of  employment  and 
treatment.  The  features  and  limbs  of 
the  chiefs  are  more  delicate  and  approach 
more  nearly  to  those  of  the  inhabitants  of 
western  India,  while  those  of  the  com- 
mon people  retain  more  marked  traces  of 
the  flock  from  which  the  islands  were  ori- 
ginally peopled.  In  colour  there  are  many 
different  families  and  different  districts, 
some  being  much  darker  than  others. 
Among  many  of  the  chiefs  a  strong  mix- 
ture of  the  Chinese  is  clearly  discernible : 
the  Arab  features  are  seldom  found  ex- 
cept amoug  the  priests,  and  some  few  fa- 
milies of  the  highest  rank,"  P.  60.. 

In  common  with  the  Sumatrans,  and 
other  inhabitants  of  the  Archipelago  and 
southern  part  of  the  peninsula,  both  sexes 
of  all  ranks  have  the  custom  of  filing  and 
blackening  the  teeth,  it  being  considered 
so  disgraceful  to  allow  them  to  remain 
"  white  like  a  dog's."  The  operation  is 
performed  when  the  children  are  about 
eight  or  nine  years  of  age  and  is  a  very 
painful  one.  The  object  is  to  make,  the 
front  teeth  concave,  and  by  filing  away  the 
euamel,  to  render  them  better  adapted  for 
receiving  the  black  dye.  This  extraor- 
dinary and  barbarous  *  custom  tends  to 
destroy  the  teeth  at  an  early  age,  and  with, 
the  use  of  tobacco,  siri,  or  betel  and  lime, 
which  are  continually  chewed,  generally 
greatly  disfigures  the  mouth.  The  Javans, 
however,  do  not  file  away  the'  teeth  so 
much  as  is  usual  with  some  of  the  other 
islanders,  nor  do  they  set  them  in  gold,  as 
is  the  ease  with  the  Sumatrans.  Neither 
do  they  distend  the  lobe  of  the  earv  to 
that  enormous  extent  practised  in  IW» 
aud  elsewhere,  and  which  is  observed  ,ln 
the  representation  of  Budh.  This  has 
been  discontinued  since  the  introduction 
of  Mahometan  ism.    P.  96\ 

The  women,  in  general  are  not  so 
good  looking  as  the  men ;  and  to  Euro* 
peans  many  of  them,  particularly  when 
advanced  in  years,  appear  hideously  ugly. 
But  among  the  lower  orders,  much  of  this 
deficiency  of  personal  comeliness  is  doubt- 
less  to  be  attributed  to  the  severe  duties 
which  they  have  to  perform  in  the  field,  to 
the  hardships  they  have  to  undergo  in  car- 
rying oppressive  burthens,  and  to  expo- 
sure in  a  sultry  climate.  On  the  neigh- 
bouring island  of  Bali,  where  tbe  condi-i 
tion  of  the  women  among  the  peasantry 
does  not  appear  by  any  means  so  oppress- 
ed and  degraded,  they  exhibit  considera- 
ble personal  beauty ;  and  even  in  Java* 

v  *  The  Canareese,  living  between  the  rivers 
Toombudfa  and  Kami,  and  soma  contiguous 
people,  have  the  usage  of  blackening  their  ttetb; 
pretty  generally  •.  the  operation  of  filing  them.  \$ 
Hot,  we  believe,  known  m  tbe  Dcikan,   Jto*     - 
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the  higher  orders  of  them,  beta?  kept 
within  <!our>,  liave  a  very  decided  asps 
riority  hi  this  re»peefc» 

In  maimers  the  J&vaos  aw  easy  and 
courteous,  and  respectful  eyen  to  timidity ; 
they  have  a  great  sense  of  propriety  and 
are  never  rude  or  abrupt.  In  their  de- 
portment they  are  pliant  and  graceful,  the 
people  of  condition  carrying  with  them  a 
considerable  air  of  fashion,  and  receiving 
the  gaze  of  the  curious  without  being  at 
all  disconcerted.  In  their  delivery  they 
are  in  general  very  circumspect  and  even 
slow,  though  not  deficient  in  animation 
when  necessary.    P.  60. 

In  the  transactions  of  money  concerns, 
the  women  are  universally  considered  su- 
perior to  the  men,  and  from  the  common 
labourers  to  the  chief  of  a  province,  it  is 
usual  for  the  husband  toeutrusr  his  pe- 
cuniary aflairs  entirely  to  his  wife.  The 
women  alone  attend  the  markets,  and  con- 
duct all  the  business  of  buying  aud  selling. 
It  is  proverbial  to  say  the  Javau  men  are 
fools  in  money  concerns.    P.  353. 

Tt  is  part  of  the  domestic  economy,  that 
the  women  of  the  family  should  provide 
the  men  with  the  cloths  necessary  for 
their  apparel,  and  from  the  first  consort 
of  the  sovereign  to  the  wife  of  the  lowest 
peasant,  the  same  rule  Is  observed.  In 
every  cottage  there  is  a  spinning  wheel 
and  a  loom,  and  in  all  ranks  a  man  is  ac- 
customed to  pride  himself  on  the  beauty 
of  a  cloth  wove  either  by  his  wife,  mis- 
tress or  daughter.    P.  86. 

The  features,  persons,  dress,  &c. 
of  the  Javans  are  more  familiarized 
to  us  than  they  could  be  from  mere 
description,  by  various  plates  re- 
presenting different  classes  and 
characters  of  the  people.  Of  these 
plates  it  is  difficult  to  speak  in 
terms  of  sufficient  commendation* 
We  could  not  readily  point  out  a 
work  more  elegantly  or  appropri- 
ately embellished  and  illustrated 
than  that  by  which  we  are  at  this 
moment  instructed  and  gratified. 
Though,  for  example,  we  are  at 
page  86  of  the  first  volume,  pro- 
fessedly presented  with  a  "  Javan 
woman  of  the  lowest  class/'  yet  the 
beautiful  arrangement  of  the  land- 
scape, including  habitations,  car- 
riages, animals,  rustic  imple- 
ments, oic.  familiarizes  us  with  all 
these  and  other  interesting  points 
of  topography,  as  well  as  with  the 
persons  ana  costume  of  the  inha- 
bitant*.   The  same  maybe  said  of 
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the  other  numerous  plates :  it  may 
indeed  be  sufficient  to  say  that  they 
are  from  the  unrivalled  hand  of 
Daniel. 

When  speaking  of  their  fondness  for 
show  or  state,  I  noticed  that  the  Javans 
were  at  the  same  time  distinguished  by 
neatness  and  cleanliness;  qualities  not 
always  combined  with  the  former.  That 
they  are  in  most  respects  remarkable  for 
their  neatness  cannot  be  denied:  to  their 
personal  cleanliness  there  are  exceptions. 
Tiiis  is  however  chiefly  true  of  the  higher 
classes,  aud  especially  those  who  mix  with 
Europeans ;  but  the  common  Javan. 
though  more  cleanly  than  the  Chinese  and 
even  the  European,  would  suffer  by  a  com- 
parison in  that  particular  with  the  natives 
of  western  Iudia. 

The  common  people  generally  bathe 
once  a  day,  others  only  once  in  two  or 
three  days.  None  of  any  rank  anoint  the 
body  with  grease,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
natives  of  western  India ;  *  but  they  abun- 
dantly oil  their  hair,  which  among  the 
common  people,  on.  account  of  its  length, 
is  too  often  filthy  in  the  extreme.  They 
are  accustomed  to  arrange  the  hair  with 
a  coarse  comb,  but  the  use  of  the  small 
toothed  comb  is  unknown,  its  office  being 
invariably  performed  by  the  hands  of  wo- 
men. Near  Batavia,  and  some  of  the 
low  capitals  of  the  coast,  it  is  not  unusual 
to  see  on  the  road  side  women  thus  em- 
ployed for  the  benefit  of  passengers,  at  a 
certain  rate  per  head,  who  submit  to  it  as 
naturally  as  an  English  labourer  goes  into 
a  barber's  shop  to  be  shaved  for  a  penny. 
The  Malayans  accuse  the  Javans  of  eating 
what  they  find  on  these  occasions.  This, 
however,  appears  to  be  a  calumny :  the 
Javans  confess  to  bitiug,  but  deny  the 
swallowiug.  The  practice  of  the  women 
cleaning  the  men's  hair  is  referred  to  by 
the  Javans,  as  of  very  ancient  date. 
P.  354. 

Passing  with  our  author  from 
this  disgusting  particular,  not 
however,  without  its  parallel  m 
other  parts  of  the  East,  and  in 
China  even  exceeded,  we  shaH 
next  touch  on  the  character  and 
disposition  of  the  Javans,  on  which 
points  he  is  very  communicative 
and  intelligent.  He  has,  we  think, 
fully  succeeded  in  giving  his  read- 
ers a  fair  and  good  account  c£  bit 
late  subjects;  and  as  far  as  we  are 

•  We  read  this  with  some  surprise  and  JUt 
disposed  to  ask  which  descriptions  or  classes  or 
the  natives  of  Western  lodia  an  in  the  fcafett  of 
anointing  their  bodies  with  greater   Jbv. 
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concerned,  he  has,  we  confess, 
and  we  are  thankful  for  it,  in  some 
degree  lessened  certain  prejudices 
that  we,  forming  perhaps  "  general 
notions  from  the  rascal  few,"  had 
assuredly  imbibed,  touching  the 
character  and  disposition  of  the 
Javans,  as  well  as  of  the  Malayans 
generally. 

If,  however,  the  character  which 
Sir  T.  Raffles  gives  of  the  Javans 
be  correct,  and  it  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous to  oppose  our  opinion, 
formed  from  a  very  slight  local  and 
some  personal  knowledge,  to  his, 
these  are  a  much  injured  people. 
Jono  de  Barros  declares  that  "  the 
Javans  are  proud,  brave,  and  trea- 
cherous, and  so  vindictive,  that 
for  any  slight  offence  (and  they 
consider  as  the  most  unpardonable 
the  touching  of  their  forehead  with 
your  hand)  they  declare  amok  to 
revenge  it/'  Diego  de  Couta,  in 
a  like  strain,  tells  us,  "  that  the 
natives  of  Java  are  so  proud  that 
they  think  all  mankind  their  inferi- 
ors ;  so  that  if  a  Javan  were  pass- 
ing along  the  street,  and  saw  a  na- 
tive of  any  other  country  standing 
on  a  hillock  or  place  raised  higher 
than  the  ground  on  which  he  was 
walking,  if  such  person  did  not 
immediately  come  down  until  he 
should  have  passed,  the  Javan 
would  kill  him,  for  he  will  permit 
no  person  to  stand  above  him ;  nor 
would  a  Javan  carry  any  weight  or 
burthen  on  his  head,  even  if  they 
should  threaten  to  kill  him*  They 
area  brave  and  determined  race 
of  men,  and  for  any  slight  offence 
will  run  amok  to  be  revenged ;  and 
even  if  they  are  run  through  and 
through  wkh  a  lance,  they  will  ad- 
vance until  they  close  with  their 
adversary." 

This  may  suffice  as  to  the  early 
records  of  Javan  character.  The 
insults  heaped  upon  the  injuries 
which  they  have  received  from 
their  late  oppressors,  we  shall  not 

auote.   Throughout  western  India 
ie  Malay  seamen  bear  a  horrid 
character  for  the  notoriously  ,atro- 
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cious  treachery  of  their  conduct. 
And  although  we  are  aware  that 
the  Malays  must  not  generally  be 
confounded  with  the  Javans,  yet 
in  this  case  we  are  told  that,— 

Although  but  few  of  the  natives  of 
Java  venture  their  property  in  foreign  spe- 
culations, It  is  of  them  almost  exctastvtf- 
Ijf,  that  the  data  of  foreign  tailors,  known 
in  tha  east  under  the  general  denotuhi&- 
tion  of  Malaya  is  composed.  P.  201. 

Thus,  rather  confirming  our  ear* 
lier  impressions  on  a  certain  and 
important  point  in  the  Javan  and 
Malay  character.  Our  author  has 
taken  some  pains  to  correct  these 
impressions ;  and  to  a  certain  de* 
gree  we  admit,  and  repeat,  he  has 
succeeded :  yet  we  cannot  admit 
the  justness  of  his  conclusion  on 
the  question  of  mutiny,  treachery, 
robbery  and  murder  in  their  worst 
forms,  so  commonly  attributed  to, 
and  so  frequently  occurring  on  the 
part  of  the  Javan  seamen,  nume- 
rously employed  in  the  country 
trade  of  India.  We  cannot  go 
nearly  the  length  of  allowing  (after 
giving  his  reasonings  every  weight) 
that, — 

In  general,  so  little  care  seems  to  be 
devoted  to  the  comfort*  of  these  people 
(the  Javan  sailors  employed  as  ahove)  and 
so  much  violence  offered  to  their  habitus 
thai  a  person  accustomed  to  observe  the 
cause  of  human  actions,  and  to  calculate 
the  force  of  exdted  passions;  ifc  almost 
surprised  to  find  the  instances  of  ra*tmy 
and  retaliation  are  so  few.     P.  203. 

On  this,  point,  we  cannot  but 
think  that  the  author  has  believed 
and  said  more  than  existing  facta 
warrant*  The  ship  owners,  in- 
surance officers,  commanders  anel 
officers  of  British  India,  com 
nected  with  floating  property  na*i-  - 
gated  by  Malays,  can  tell  too  many 
sad  stories  of  their  horrible  conu 
duct  beyond  that  of  any  other 
race  of  men,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  believe  them  "  more  sinned 
against  than  sinning."  We  have* 
we  think,  a  recollection  of  a  pub* 
lie  proposition  at  one  of  our  Indian 
presidencies  to  exclude  them  alt*? 
gather  on  account  of  their  trea* 
ohery,  fiflwn  our  maritime  employ. 
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In  some  of  our  numbers  we  have 
had  occasion  to  give  statements  of 
conduct  of  the  nature  adverted  to, 
on  the  pari  of  the  Malays  or  Ja- 
vans :  and  even  in  those  numbers 
in  which  this  review  of  their  his- 
tory appears,  our  pages  are  not 
free  from  such  damning  records. 

In  the  course  of  our  extracts, 
farther  opportunities  will  be  afford- 
ed our  readers  of  forming  a  judge- 
ment of  the  character  and  dispo- 
sition of  the  Javans.  Vilified  as 
they,  have  long  been  by  their  ty- 
rannic rulers,  as  well  as  by  most 
writers  who  have  visited  and  de- 
scribed them,  the  unfortunate  in- 
habitants of  this  injured  land  have 
certainly  not  had  a  fair  trial  at  the 
bar  of  public  estimation.  Their 
character  has  stood,  therefore; 
very.  low.  The  testimony  of  Sir 
T.  Raffles  must  have,  in  part,  the 
effect  he  desires,  of  elevating  them 
in  .the  public  mind.  We  are  ready 
to .  make  them  reparation  for  our 
share  of  the  injurious  invective,  if 
it  be  injurious,  levelled  at  them,  and 
to  give  our  author  every  credit  for 
believing  all  believable  good  of 
those  that  he  has  happily  had  such 
an  opportunity  of  benefiting.  And 
while  duly  appreciating  his  oppor- 
tunities also  of  forming,  from  ac- 
tual observation  and  experience, 
an  accurate  judgement  of  their 
character,  we  must  not  forget  that 
man  seldom  wears  a  fairer  appear- 
ance,: or  assumes  greater  amenities, 
than  when  in  the  presence  of  a 
just  and  generous  ruler,  from  whom 
he  is,  receiving  or  expecting  bene- 
fits. In  these  relative  situations 
stood  Sir  T.  Raffles  and  his  sub- 
jects, the  inhabitants  of  Java. 

There  are.no  establishments  for  teach- 
ing tbe  sciences,  and  there  is  little  spirit 
of  scientific  research  among  them.  The 
common  people  have  little  leisure  or  incli- 
nation for  improving  their  minds  or  ac- 
quiring information,  but  they  are  far  from 
being  deficient  in  natural  sagacity  and  doe 
cility.  Their  organs  are  acute  and  deli- 
cate, their  observation  is  ready,  and  their 
Judgement  of  character  is  generally  cor- 
•  Tec*»  Like  most  eastern  nations,  they 
■w  enthusiastic  admirers  of.  poetry,  and 
poisess  a  delicate  ear. for  mfe.    No 
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people  can  be  more  tractable;  and  al- 
though their  .external  appearance .  indi- 
cates listleasness,  "and  sometime^  stupiaT- 
ty,  none  possess  a  quicker  apprehension 
of  what  is  clearly  stated,  or  attain  a  more 
rapid  proficiency  in  what  they  have  a  de- 
sire to  learn.  An  uninstructed  people  are 
often  credulous,  aiid  the  Javans.  arc  re- 
markable for  their  unsuspecting  and  al- 
most infantine  credulity.  They  lend  an 
easy  credence  to  omens,  to  prognostics, 
to  prophets  and  to  quacks.  Their  pro- 
fession of  Mabometanism  has  not  relieved 
them  from  the  superstitious  prejudices 
and  observances  of  an  exterior  worship : 
they  are  thus  open  to, the  accumulated  de- 
lusion of  two  religious  systems. 

Although  on  many  occasions .  listless 
and  unenterprising,  their  religious  enthu- 
siasm is  no  sooner  excited,  than  they  be- 
come at  once  adventurous  and  persever- 
ing, esteeming  no  labour  arduous,  no  re-- 
suit  impossible,,  and  np  privation  painful* 
Their  prejudices  are  neither  very  nuineiv 
ous  nor  unyielding,  and  seem  generally, 
to  have  originated  in  some  laudable  feel- 
ing, or  amiable  weakness.  Their  nation- 
ality, which  is  very  strong,  although  is 
delights  in  the  traditionary  narratives  of 
ancient  J  a  van  exploits,  and  supports  a 
hope  of  future  independence,  which  they 
are  not  backward  to  express,  does  not 
lead  them  to  despise  the  character,  or  to. 
undervalue  the  acts  of  strangers.  They 
have  a  contempt  for  trade,  aud  those  of 
higher  rank  esteem  it  disgraceful  to  he  en- 
gaged in  it ;  but  the  common  people  are 
ever  ready  to  engage  in  the  labours  of 
agriculture,  and  the  chiefs. to  honor,*  and 
encourage  agricultural  industry.  .  The  pa- 
triarchal spirit  of  the  Javans  may  be  far- 
ther traced  in  the  veneration  which  they 
pay  to  age,  the  respect  and  acquiescence 
with  which  they  receive  the  maxims  or 
counsels  of  experience,  the  ready  con- 
tented submission  which  they  shew  to  the 
commands  of  their  immediate  superiors, 
the  warmth  of  their  domestic  attachments, 
and  the  affectionate  reverence  with  whko 
they  regard  and  protect  the  tombs  and 
ashes  of  their  fathers.  To  the  same  de- 
scription of  feelings,  may  be  referred  that 
consideration  for  ancestry,  that  attention 
to  the  line  of  descent,  and  that  regard  to 
the  history  and  merits  of  distant. kindied, 
which  in  the  meanest  people  appear  often- 
to  assume  the  character  of  family  pride. 

In  attempting  to  exhibit  some  of  the 
more  striking  features  of  *he  Javan  cha- 
racter, it  .becomes  necessary  to  distinguish 
between  the  privileged  classes  of  society 
and  the  mass  of  the  people.  Long  conti- 
nued .  oppression  may  have  injured  the 
character  of  the  latter,  and  obliterated 
some  of  its  brighter  traits  j  but  to  tfce 
former,  the  constant  exercise  of  absolute 
dominion  has  done  a  more  serious  injury* 
by  removing  every  sahrtary  restraint  ea 
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he  passions,  and  encouraging  the  growth 
of  rank  and  odious  vices.  Iu  the  peasan- 
try we  observe  all  that  is  simple,  natural, 
and  ingenuous :  in  the  higher  orders  we 
sometimes  discover  violence,  deceit,  and 
gross  sensuality. 

Where  not  corrupted  by  indulgence  on 
the  one  hand,  or  stupified  by  oppression 
on  the  other,  the  Javans  appear  to  be  a 
generous  and  warm  hearted  people.  In 
their  domestic  relations  they  are  kind, 
affectionate,  gentle,  and  contented;  in 
their  public,  they  are  obedient,  honest, 
ami  faithful.  In  their  intercourse  with 
society  they  display,  in  a  high  degree, 
the  virtues  of  honesty,  plain  dealing,  and 
candour. 

Though  not  much  addicted  to  excess, 
and  of  rather  a  slow  temperament,  they 
are  in  general  liberal  and  expensive,  ac- 
cording to  their  means,  seldom  hoarding 
their  wealth,  or  betraying  a  penurious 
disposition.  Fond  of  show  and  pomp, 
they  lay  out  all  their  money  as  soon  as  it 
is  acquired,  in  the  purchase  of  articles  of 
dress,  houses,  splendid  trappings,  &c. 
but  they  possess  a  quality  which  is  not  al- 
ways joined  with  a  love  of  splendour, 
either  in  nations  or  individuals :  they  are 
cleanly  in  their  persons,  and  pay  the 
greatest  attention  to  neatness,  as  well  as 
$0  dare  and  finery. 

Hospitality  is  universal  among  them ; 
it  is  enjoined  by  their  most  ancient  insti- 
tutions, and  practised  with  readiness  and 
2eal.  The  Javans  are  exceedingly  sensi- 
ble to  praise  or  shame,  and  ambitious  of 
power  and  distinction  ;  but  their  national 
Oppressions  or  agricultural  habits,  have 
rendered  them  somewhat  indifferent  to 
military  glory,  aud  deprived  them  of  a 
great  portion  of  their  ancient  warlike 
energy.  They  are  more  remarkable  for 
passive  fortitude  than  active  courage, 
and  endure  privations  with  patience,  ra- 
ther than  make  exertions  with  spirit  and 
enterprize. 

Though  living  under  a  government 
Where  justice  was  seldom  administered 
with  purity  or  impartiality,  and  where,  of 
-course^  we  might. expect  tQ  see  the  hand 
of  private  violence  stretched  out  to  punish 
private  wrong,  or  a  general  spirit  of  re- 
taliation and  insidious  cruelty  prevailing, 
the  Javans  are,  in  a  great  degree,  stran- 
gers to  unrelenting  hatred  and  blood- 
thirsty revenge.  Almost  the  only  passion 
that  can  urge  them  to  deeds  of  vengeance 
and  assassination,  is  jealousy.  The 
wound  given  to  a  husband's  honour. by 
seducing  his  wife  is  seldom  healed,  the 
crime  seldom  forgiven;  aiui  what  >s  re- 
markable, the  very  people  who  break  the 
marriage  tie  pn  the  slightest  caprice,  or 
the  most  vague  pretence,  are  yet  uncom- 
monly watchful  over  it  while  it  remains 
entire,  They  are  little  liable  to  those  fits 
and  starts  of  anger,  or  those  sudden  eje- 
Asiatk  Joum.~ No.  22. 
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plosions  of  fury  which  appear  among 
northern  nations.  To  this  remark  have 
been  brought  forward,  as  exceptions j 
thqse  acts  of  vengeance,  proceeding  from 
an  irresistible  phrenzy,  called  mtfcfo, 
where  the  unhappy  sufferer  aims  at  indis- 
criminate destruction  until  he  himself  is 
killed,  like  a  wild  beast  whom  it  is  im- 
possible to  take  alive.  It  is  a  mistake, 
however,  to  attribute  these  acts  of  despe- 
ration to  fhe  Javans. 

I'bat  such  have  occurred  in  Java,  evep 
during- the  British  administration,  is  true, 
but  not  among  the  Javans;  they  have 
happened  exclusively  in  the  large  towns 
of  Ratavia,  Semarang,  and  Surabaya, 
and  have  been  confined  almost  entirely 
to  the  class  of  slaves.  This  phrenzy,  as 
a  crime  against  society,  seems,  if  not  to 
have  originated  under  the  Dutch,  certain- 
ly at  least,  to  haxe  increased  during  their 
administration,  by  the  great  severity  of 
their  punishments.  For  the  slightest 
fault,  a  slave  was  punished  With  a  severi- 
ty which  he  dreaded  as  much  as  death ; 
and  with  torture  in  all  its  horrid  forma 
be&rebis  eyes,  he  often  preferred  torus!* 
pn  djeath  and  vengeance. 

Atrocious  crimes  are  extremely  rare, 
and  have  been  principally  owing  to  misgo- 
vern men  t  when  they  have  occurred,  hi 
answer  to  what  has  been  asserted  conoem- 
ing  rob^e^es,  assassinations,  and  thetyp, 
it  may  be  stated,  that  during  the  residence 
of  the  English,  an  entire  confidence  was 
reposed  in  the  people,  and  that  confidence 
was  never  found  misplaced.  The  English 
never  used  bans  or  bolts  to  their  houses, 
never  travelled  with  arms,  and  no  in- 
stance occurred  of  their  beipg  ill  used. 
The  Dutch,  on  the  contrary,  placed  no 
confidence ;  all  their  windows  were  bar- 
red, and  all  t^eir  doors  locked,  to  keep 
out  the  treacherous  natives  (as  they  called 
them),  and  they  never  moved  five  miles 
abroad  without  pistols  and  swords.  What 
could  he  expected  by  a  government  that 
derived  a  principal  part  of  its  revenue  from 
the  encouragement  of  vice,  by  the  fyrms  of 
gaming,  cock-fighting,  and  opium  shops  ? 
After  the  former  two  were  abolished  by 
the  English,  and  the  local  government  had 
done  all  ji»  its  power  to  discourage  the  lat- 
ter, a  Visible  amelioration  took  place  in 
^he  morals  of  the  lower  ranks. 

Hordes  of  banditti,  formidable  for 
their  numbers  and  audacity,  formerly  in- 
fested some  parts  of  the  country ;  but 
since  they  have  been  dispersed  by  the 
strong  haqd  of  government,  the  roads  of 
Java  may  be  travelled  in  as  much  security 
as  those  o(  England. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  indolence  of 
}]xe  Javans,  by  those  who  deprived  them 
of  all  motives  for  Industry.  £  shall  not 
again  repeat  what  I  have  formerly,  on  se- 
veral occasions,  stated  on  this  subject, 
but  shalionly  enter  a  broad  denial  of  the 
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charge.  I  can  bear  testimony  to  their  ge- 
neral cheerfulness,  coutentedness,  .and 
good  humour,  for  having  vksited  their 
villages  at  all  seasons,  and  often  when 
least  expected  or  entirely  unknown,  I  have 
always  found  them  either  pleased  and  sa- 
tisfied with  their  lot  when  engaged  at 
their  work,  or  social  and  festive  in  their 
.hours  of  [insure.    P.  244— 54. 

These  extracts  from  the  fifth 
chapter  of  the  first  volume*  must 
suffice,  as  to  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual character  of  the  Javans. 
This  chapter,   and  other  parts  of 
the  work,  contain  various  particu- 
lars tending  to  vindicate  their  cha- 
racter   from    the    aspersions    of 
Dutch  writers  and  authorities.    It 
is  of  the  public  or  national  charac- 
ter that  we  have  chiefly  to  seek 
information  from  historians.    But 
the  public  character  is  the  sum  of 
individual  merit  and  demerit :  and 
although  individual  traits  may  not 
abstractedly  weigh  much  in  a  na- 
.  tiopal  scale,  they  still  afford  pro- 
fitable illustrations   of  the  social 
mind,  and  are  judiciously  brought 
forward  in  varied  tints  by  skilful 
artists  in  their  popular  portraits. 
Under  this  impression  we  should 
willingly  have  given  some  more 
particulars  than  we  find  ourselves 
able  to  do  of  this  species  of  illus* 
.  tration.     One  interesting  item  in- 
.  serted  in  a  note  at  page  272,  we 
must  make  room  for. 
The  chiefs  were  found  active  and  intel- 
"  ligent,  the  common   people  willing  and 
obedient.    With  regard  to  their  character 
under  the  British  government,  it  would 
be  an  act  of  injustice,  if  not  of  ingrati- 
tude, were  I  to  neglect  this  opportunity  of 
stating,  that  as  public  officers,  the  Re- 
gents of  Java  were  almost  universally  dis- 
tinguished by  an  anxiety  to  act.  in  confor- 
mity with  the  wishes  of  the  Government, 
hy  honesty,  correctness,  and  good  faith ; 
and  as  noblemen,  by  gentlemanly  manners, 
*   good  breeding,  cheerfulness,  and  hospita- 
lity.   In  the  observations  made  upon  the 
Javan  character  in  the  text,  I  have  spoken 
of  the  Javans  as  a  nation  generally ;  but 
I  might  select  instances  where  the  charac- 
ter of  the  individual  would  rise  very  far 
above  the  general  standard  which  I  have 
assumed.    I  might,  for  instance,  notice 
the  intellectual  endowments   and  moral 
character  of  the  present  Panambahan  of 
Sumenap,  Nata  Kasuma.    This  chief  is 
well  read,  not  only  in  the  ancient  history 
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of  his  own  country,  but  has  a  general 
knowledge   of  Arabic  literature,  is  con- 
versant with  the  Arabic  treatises  on  astro- 
nomy, and  is  well  acquainted  with  geogra- 
phy.   He  is  curious  in  mechanics,  atten- 
tive to  the   powers  of  mechauism,  and 
possesses  a  fund  of  knowledge  which  has 
surprised  and  delighted  all  who  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  conversing  with  him, 
and  of  appreciating  his  talents.    Of  his 
moral  character  I  have  given  an  instance, 
in  the  manner  in  which  he  liberated  life 
slaves.     He   is  revered,  not  only  for  his 
superior  qualifications  and    talents,  but 
also  for  the  consideration  and  attention* 
he  pays  to  the  happiness  and  comfort  of 
the  people  committed  to  his  charge. 

Of  the  capacity  of  the  Javans  to  im- 
prove, of  their  anxiety  to  advance  in  civi- 
lization, and  of  the  rapidity  with  which 
they  receive  knowledge  and  instruction , 
au  instance  might  be  given  in  the  case  of 
th.e  two  sons  of  the  Regent  of  Semarang, 
Kiai   Adepati  Sura   Adimang&la.     This 
Regent,  who,  next  to  the  Panambahan  of 
Sumenap,  is  the  first  in  rank  as  well  as  in 
character,  shortly  after  the  establishment 
qf  the  British  government  in  Java,  sent 
his  sons  to  Bengal,  in  order  that  they 
might  there  receive  an  education  superior 
to  what  they  could  have  at  home.    They    , 
remained  there  for  about  two  years,  under 
the  immediate  protection  and  patronage  of 
the  Earl  of  Minto,  and  on  their  return, 
not  only  conversed  and  wrote  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  with  facility  and  correctness, 
but  evinced  considerable  proficiency  in 
every  branch  of  knowledge  to  which  their 
attention  had  been  directed.    The  eldest 
in  particular,  had  made  such  progress  in 
mathematics  before  he  quitted  Calcutta, 
as  to  obtain  a  prize  at  a  public  examina- 
tion, and  had  acquired  a  general  know- 
ledge of  the  ancient  and  modern  history 
of  Europe,  particularly  in  that  of  Greece 
and  Rome.    He  is  remarked  for  his  grace- 
ful and  polite  manners,  for  the  propriety 
of  his  conduct,  and  for  the  quickness  and 
correctness  of  his  observation  and  judge* 
ment.    As  this  is  the  first  instance  that 
has  been  afforded  of  the  capacity  of  the 
Javan  character  to  improve  under  an  Eu- 
ropean education,  it  may  enable  the  read- 
er to  form  some  estimate  of  what  that 
character  was  formerly  in  more  propitious 
times,  and  of  what  it  may  attain  to  here- 
after under  a  more  beneficent  government. 
Among  all  the   English  xm  Java,  who 
have  had    an   opportunity    of  convers- 
ing with    this  young  nobleman*  there 
has  not    been  one   who  has  hesitated 
to  admit,  that  his  mind,  his  qualifications, 
and  conduct,  would  be  conspicuous  among 
their  own  countrymen  at  the  same  age, 
and  that  as  an  accomplished  geiitleman, 
he  was  fitted  for  the  first  societies  in  Eu- 
rope.   This  young  man,  Raden  Saleh,  is 
now  ahout  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  when 
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the  British  left  Java  was  an  assistant  to 
his  fathef  as  Regent  of  Semarang. 

Our  readers  will  not  have  for- 
gotten this  conduct  of  the  just  and 
generous  man,  the  Panambahan 
of  Sumenap,  in  the  manumission 
of  his  slaves.  Surely,  mankind 
must  become  more  and  more  con- 
vinced that  knowledge  is  not  only 
power,  but  virtue. 

The    administration  of  justice 
has,  no  doubt,  a  considerable  in- 
fluence on  the  moral  character  of 
a  people,  but  we  must  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  their  progress  in  ci- 
vilization before  we  can  with  much 
advantage,    apply  the  theory  or 
practice  of  public  law  in  develop- 
ment of  the  public  character.    In 
most  of  the  despotic  governments 
of  the  East  the  usages  of  law  and 
justice  are  grounded  professedly 
on  codes,  in  many  cases  drawn  up 
with  considerable  skill,  andabound- 
ing  in  excellent  maxims,  embel- 
lished, perhaps,  with    too    many 
flights   of  fancy;  and.  often,  in- 
deed, with  the  exception  of  those 
derived  chiefly  from  the  Koran, 
wearing  a  poetical  form.    The  na- 
tive  code  of  the  Javans  in  their 
earlier  day  was  derived    from  a 
Brahmanic  origin,  from  works  ex- 
isting in  the   Sanskrit  language. 
Administered  in  wisdom  and  bene- 
volence,   it    was    sufficient — and 
what  body  of  law  is  not?— to  se- 
cure a  reasonable  portion  of  poli- 
tical and  social  comfort.     But  so 
much  depends  in  all  such  cases  on 
the  interpretatation  of  these  vague 
rules,     and     on    the    characters 
of  the  officers  acting    on  them, 
that    the     nature    and    tenden- 
cy of  the   code   itself,   is,  per- 
haps, of  less  moment  to  the  com- 
munity.   We  must  be  brief  in  our 
extracts  touching  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Javan  law.     The  fol- 
lowing may  illustrate  the  national 
character. 

The  judicial  and  executive  powers  are 
generally  exercised  by  the  same  individual. 
The  written  law  of  the  island,  according 
to  which  justice  is  administered  and  the 
courts  are  regulated,  is  that  of  the  Koran, 
as  modified  by  custom  and  usage.    Hie 
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Javans  have  now  been  converted  to  the 
Mahometan  religion  about  three  centuries 
and  a  half,  dating  from  the  destruction  of 
the  Hindu  kiugdom  of  Majapahit  in  the 
year  1400*  of  the  Javan  aera.  Of  all  the 
nations  who  have  adopted  this  creed,  they 
are  among  the  most  recent  converts ;  and 
it  may  be  safely  added,  that  few  others 
are  so  little  acquainted  with  its  doctrines, 
and  partake  so  little  of  its  zeal  and  into-  * 
lerance.  The  consequence  Is,  that  al- 
though the  Mahometan  law  be  in  some 
instances  followed,  and  it  be  a  point  of 
honor  to  profess  an  adherance  to  it;  it 
has  not  entirely  superseded  the  ancient 
superstitions,  and  local  customs  of  the 
country. 

The  courts  of  justice  are  of  two  descrip- 
tions; those  of  the  Panghulu  or  high 
priest,  and  those  of  the  Jaksa.  In  the 
former  the  Mahometan  law  is  more  strict- 
ly followed;  in  the  latter  it  is  blended 
with  the  customs  and  usages  of  the  coun- 
try. The  former  takes  cognizance  of  capi- 
tal offences,  of  suits  of  divorpe,  of  contracts 
and  inheritance ;  they  are  also  in  some  re- 
spects, courts  of  appeal  from  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Jaksa.  The  latter  take  cog- 
nizance of  thefts,  robberies,  and  all  infe- 
rior offences ;  its  officers  are  employed 
taking  down  depositions,  examining  evi- 
dence, inspecting  the  general  police  of  the 
country,  and  in  some  measure  acting  as 
public  prosecutors :  these  last  functions  are 
implied  in  the  title  of  the  office  itself, 
jaksa,  meaning  to  guard  or  watch. 

The  court  of  justice  in  which  the  Pang- 
hulu or  high  priest  presides,  is  always 
held  in  the  serambi,  or  portico  of  the 
mosque ;  a  practice  which  as  it  inspires 
the  people  with  a  considerable  share  of 
awe,  appears  judicious.  It  is  also  conve- 
nient for  the  administration  of  oaths, 
which  among  the  Javans  are  always  ad- 
ministered within  the  mosque,  and  usually 
with  much  solemnity.  The  forms  of  the 
court  are  regular,  orderly,  and  tedious ; 
all  evidence  is  takeu  down  in  writing, 
and  apparently  with  much  accuracv. 
P.  277-9.  -• 

The  term  "  amok,"  or  as  it  has 
been  anglicized  "  a  muck/'  has 
occurred  above.  "  Running  a 
muck''  is  a  phrase  not  unfrequent- 
ly  used  in  the  east,  far  beyond 
the  confines  of  Java,  or  Malaya, 
implying  some  desperate  or  ruinous 
race  in  which  some  individual  is 
engaged  or  involved.  It  is  not 
altogether  unknown  in  the  same 
sense  in  England ;  even  in  socie- 
ties uninfluenced   by  intercourse 

a . 
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vith  East  Indians.  The  phrase  and        In  most  Asiatic  states  'the  mill 


practice  are  of  Malay  origia ;  and 
happily  the  phrase  only  has  ex> 
teftdea  beyond  their  native  coon- 
try.  They  mark  a  nationality ;  a 
locality  of  feeling  and  habit. 

The  phrenty  ■generally  fcnown  by  the 
term  muck  or  amok,  is  only  another  form 
«f  that  fit  of  desperation  which  bears  the 
same  name  among  the  military,  and  under 
ttie  influence  of  which  they  rush  upon  the 
ttaomy,  or  attack  a  battery,  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  forlorn  hope.  The  accounts  of 
the  wars  wfth  the  Javans,  as  well  as  of  tfie 
Malayus,  abound  with  instances  of  war- 
riors Tunning  amok ;  of  combatants,  giv- 
fag  Up  all  idea  of  preserving  their  own 
Ifm,  rushing  on  the  enemy,  committing 
mfiscrlffliDate  slaughter,  and  never  surrerr- 
dermg  themselves  alive.    9.  298. 

So  frequent  is  this  desperate  cus- 
tom said  tofiave  been  in  the  eastern 
isles,  that  we  have  heard  of  public 
establishments  or  depots  of  instru- 
ments of  a  peculiar  form,  adapted 
to  the  setzbg  at  some  distancefrom 
the  holder,  and  securing  such  de- 
voted maniacs  ;  and  of  nigh  pub- 
lic rewards,  to  the  daring  inoivi- 
dual  who  destroys  them.  It  is  in 
general  found  that  the  victims  in 
ttiis  race  of  despair  have  been  ex- 
cited to  it  by  the  stimulus  of  opium, 
or  by  the  results  of  gaming.  The 
Malayan  nations  m  general  are 
ruinously  addicted  to  these  destruc- 
tive vices.  It  is  very  reasonable 
to  conclude  that  the  class  of  slaves, 
terrified  by  approaching  severity, 
and  having  nothing  to  hope,  are 
tflost  commonly  the  persons  thus 
Self  devoted.* 


<+  The  reader  will  pertae*  excuse  our  notice  of 
a  trifling»bul  soioewhatcurioustoincidencjloocb- 
hrrthi»<pbraseof  **  running  amuck."  Familiar 
as  it-was  to  the  writer  of  this  article,  he  could  not 
recollect  on  what  authority  he-had  stated  it  as  not 
unknown  to  a  mere  EngU«h  society,  or  reader  j 
and  tir«*ti  with  -an  application  of  some  duration  to 
his  critical  labour  on  this  article,  laid  his  pen 
aside  on  finishing  the  above  paragraph,  and  took 
Up  a  book  by  way  of  relaxation .  It  was  «  volume 
M  that  entertaining  miscellany,  "  Selections 
|rom  the  Gentleman'*  Magaainc,"  in  Which,  by 


e  meresraceWent, 

4he  seeutod  voh 

'communications  and 


he  hit  upon  that  page  (US) 
of  the  feeeutod  volume,  which  contains  several 


tary  establishment  is  a  very  promi- 
nent feature  of  their  political  and 
domestic  economy.     It  has  been 
less  so  wherever  European  influ- 
ence hath  become  paramount,  or 
tending  to  that  point.    It  would 
seem  the  obvious  policy  of  all  rulers 
to  keep  their  dominions  in  peace 
with  all  the  world— but  history  and 
experience  too  well  teach  us  how 
little  that  policy  has  been  recognis- 
ed or  persevered  in  by  those,  whose 
feelings,  rather  than  their  reason, 
influence  the  fate  of  nations.    In 
the  following  extract  we  shall  see 
that  the  recent  conduct  of  the  En- 
glish in  India,  as  to  subsidizing  by 
the  native  states,    is  a  usage  of 
some  standing  with  the  Dutch  and 
their  allies  once,  now  tributaries, 
on  Java.    The  happy  effects  result- 
ing to  the  people  of  India,  where 
their  sovereigns  have  seen  fit  to 
subsidize  our  troops,  infinitely  ex- 
ceed any  counterpoise  that  may 
be  fancied  in  the  supposed  sacri- 
fice of  independence  on  the  part 
of  those  governments.  Independ- 
ence,   indeed,    they  enjoyed,    as 
little  as  they  knew  now  to  make  a 
good  use  of  it.    As  to  liberty,  in 
our  sense  of  the  word,  it  is  too 
dangerous  an  instrument    to   be 
trusted  in  the  hands  of  any  people 
of  Asia  in  their  present  condition.; 
or  until  a  long  initiation  in  its  uses, 
shaft  -have  taught  them  something 
of  its  value. 

Under  4he  active  «o*eru»ent,  tie  whole 
of  the  male  population  capable  of  bear- 
ing arms  was.  liable  to  military  service. 
The  extent  of  <he  force  permanently  kept 
up  'by  the  'sovereign  fa  time  of  peace 
•varied,  of  course,  with  die  probability  erf 
ajiproaoMng  'hostilities :  when  lh|s  hub 
.smallest,  the  number  seldbm  -exosedftl 
What  was  required  for  the  state  arid  pomp 
of  the  court,  and  might  have  amounted  to 
four  or  five  thousand  men.  *UntH  wtthfft 
j*he  last  sixty  jkws,  when  the  Dutch  •oh- 
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£Fr%ntle«  andwditeqiroof,  he  scours  the  stmts, 
And  tins  an  Indian  Muck  Mall  he  meets  ) 


fhflwe.  lit  appears  to  be  regularly  adopter 
our  language.  Johnson  gives  It  in  Us  Diet* 
-^fctthtn  ilkmratbn~from*l)rydtu,  who  apj 


to  a  victim  of  his  satirical  lash-  It  U  by  Mr.  Ur- 
ban* corr«spondents,'traced  to'Java  and^Vialaya- 
«w  the  authority  uf  Tamirter  and  others-^fhtwg* 
Johnson  was,  probably,  Ignorant  of  its.oiigia.  It 
4ms  been  supposed,  that  this  word'furtiished  Steele 
.fertile  title  of  hie  lMoh*c*<elub  in  the  Spectator. 
"*"•  )OQIC  „ 
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tained  a  supremacy  over  the  whole  island, 
the  jwvinces  under  the  native  adminis- 
tration ha£  for  several  centuries  been  in  a 
continual  state  of  warfare ;  but  since  that 

Seriodthe  military  spirit  has  been  gra- 
ually  subsiding;  and,  by  the  existing 
treaties  with  the  native  princes,  they  are 
restricted  in  the  number  of  troops  which 
they  may  maintain.  Those  of  the  Susu- 
hatiau  are  limited  to  a  body  guard  of  one 
thousand  men  :  sucli  further  number  as 
may  be  required  for  the  tranquillity  of  the 
country,  the  European  government  under- 
takes to  furnish. 

The  sovereign,  as  the  head  of  the  mili- 
tary and  the  fountain  of  military  honour, 
assumes  among  his  titles  that  of  Senapati, 
or  lord  of  war.    P.  294. 

The  title  of  Senapati,  as  applied 
to  a  military  commander,  or  gene- 
ralisimo,  exist*  in  the  army  or  our 
allies  the  western  or  Poona  Mah- 
rattas,  though  it  is  not  assumed 
by  the  nominal  sovereign.  It  is 
hereditary  in  a  powerful  Mahratta 
family. 

The  native  armies  of  Java  consisted 
chiefly  of  infantry,  but  the  officers  were 
all  mounted,  and  when  cavalry  was  re- 
quired, each  province  furnished  its  quota. 
WHen  troops  march  through  the  country, 
as  supplies  are  required,  a  demand  is  made 
upon  the  neighbouring  districts,  which  are 
obliged  to  contribute  according  to  their 
means,  without  payment.  When  in  an 
Enemy's  country,  the  troops,  of  course, 
subsist  by  pluwtor,  the  disbursements  of 
money  for  proviaipns  or  supplies  being 
unknown.  ^ 

Six.  plates  are  given  represent* 
ing  Jaran  weapons,  standard*,  Sec. 
in  curious  and  whimsical  Tariety. 
Of  die  weapons  the  moat  important 
and  the  most  peculias*o  die  eastern 
klaads  is  the  kris,  or  creese,  which 
is  still  worn  by  ail  classes,  as  an 
article  of  dress.  The  Javan  kris 
difors  front  to  Malayan,  in  hem* 
msch  more  plain,  in  the  blade  and 
ia  the  bamdle  and  sheath.  The 
varieties  of  die  blade  one  said  to 
•Meedsm  handled.  A  knowledge 
of  the  kris  is  considered  highly 
important  by  the  Javans.  As  well 
•JJ«ae  scores  pf  kris  blades,  die 
plates  osssuinocouate  represent** 
tonwof aBngs,  bows,  tarrows,  knives, 
«ba,  maoes,  matchlocks,  spears, 

g^^w4sise4tn»unieiM»4>f  wSr.  the 
Jessn**e*e  tag  bsesaoQntJnJed wtiii  ft* 
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use  of  cannon,  muskets,  and  pistols.  Pre* 
vious  to  the  reduction  of  Yugya-kerta,  in 
1812,  by  the  British  forces,  the  sultan 
cast  brass  guns  of  considerable  calibre, 
and  at  Gresik,  they  are  still  manufactured 
for  exportation.  Gunpowder  they  manu- 
facture, but  to  no  considerable  e*teut»and 
the  quality  is  not  esteemed.    P.  296. 

In  the  Dutch  armies,  the  Javans  were 
considered  inferior  to  the  other  islanders 
as  soldiers,  and  from  the  facilities  offered 
for  desertion  while  serving  on  Java,  IS  was 
with  great  difficulty  that  tbey  could  be 
disciplined.  The  men  were  invariably 
raised  by  conscription,  and  instances  have 
occurred  of  their  deserting  by  companiesv 
Under  the  British,  a  corps  of  about  1,200 
men  was  raised,  with  little  prospect  of 
advantage  for  the  first  two  years  ;  but  by 
the  ability  and  perseverance  of  the  officer 
who  commanded  them,  they  afterwards 
became  a  well  disciplined  corps,  and  on 
all  occasions  behaved  themselves  with 
fidelity  and  courage  when  called  into 
action.    P.  299. 

Among  the  Malay  nations  gene- 
rally, and  the  Javans  in  particular, 
a  trait  of  character  has  been  re- 
marked in  the  universality  of  th$ 
custom  of  wearing  dm  kris.  Their 
supposed  promptness  in  using  it, 
has  also  been  remarked  as  a  like 
trait.  It  is  a  weapon  connected 
with  the  military  feeling  and  prid§ 
of  the  Javans,  as  well  as  with  their 
civil  and  religious  history. 

They  have  a  tradition  that  it  was  iraft 
introduced  by  one  of  their  early  Hindu 
sovereigns,  who  is  said  to  have  come  into 
the  world  with  a  km  by  his  side,  of  the 
description  called  patopati,  which  is  con* 
seqjuentiy  considered  as  the  most  honorable 
of  the  present  day.  There  is  a  tradition 
that  the  inhabitants  of  all  these  conn» 
tries  in  which  the  kris  is  now  worn,  once 
ackaiHvieged  the  authority  of  the  Javans, 
and  derived  that  custom  from  them. 
P.  351. 

A  bohr  warrior  dying  desired  a 
certain  famed  kris,  to  which  so* 
petition  attached  many  virtue* 
8b©¥W#eeotn©any  Wm  in  lu>  tomb, 
wfowe  it  is  still  preserved. 

The  prieeof  a  Ms  Made,  newly  maasju 
factored,  varies  from  half  a  rupee,  to  fifty 
dollars  *  but  toe  same  frris,  if  of  good 
character,  and  if  its  descent  cap  fee  traced 
for  three-or  four  generations,  is  frequently 
prized  at  ten  times  that  sum.    P.  17*. 

Compared  WHb  the  wester©  Asiatics, 
4fce  Japans  fcave  but  few  jinjiiejiesj  re* 
gardingfood.  They  are  Ha^owet**^  and 
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consequently  abstain  rigidly  from  swines 
flesh,  and  commonly  from  inebriating 
liquors  ;  and  some  few  families,  from  the 
remains  of  a  superstition  which  has  de- 
scended to  them  from  their  Hindu  ances- 
tors, will  not  eat  of  the  flesh  of  the  bull 
or  cow ;  but  with  these  exceptions,  there 
are  few  articles  which  come  amiss  to 
them.  They  live  principally  upon  ve- 
getable food,  and  rice  is  on  Java,  what  it 
is  throughout  Asia,  the  chief  article  of 
subsistence;  but  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl  are 
likewise  daily  served  up  at  their  meals, 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  par- 
ties. With  fish  they  are  abundantly  sup- 
plied :  and  what  cannot  be  consumed 
while  fresh,  is  salted  and  dried  and  con- 
veyed into  the  inland  provinces.  They  do 
not  eat  of  the  turtle  nor  other  amphi- 
bious animals,  but  none  of  the  fish  known 
to  the  Europeans  are  objected  to  by  them. 
The  flesh  of  the  buffalo,  the  ox,  tlie  deer, 
the  goat,  and  various  kinds  of  poultry 
are  daily  exposed  for  sale  in  the  markets, 
and  are  of  very  general  consumption.  The 
flesh  of  the  horse  is  also  highly  esteemed 
by  the  common  people;  but  the  killing 
horses  for  food  is  geuerally  prohibited,  ex- 
cept when  maimed  or  diseased.  The  hide 
of  the  buffalo  is  cut  into  slices,  and  soak- 
ed, and  fried  as  a  favorite- dish.  The 
flesh  of  the  deer,  dried  and  smoked,  is 
well  known  throughout  the  Malayan  ar- 
chipelago, under  the  term  dinding,  and  is 
an  article  of  high  request  on  Java. 
,  •  The  dairy  forms  no  part  of  the  domestic 
economy  of  Java,  neither  milk  itself  nor 
any  preparation  from  it,  being  prized  or 
used  by  the  natives:  a  circumstance  very 
remarkable,  considering  that  they  were 
undoubtedly  Hindus  atone  period  of  their 
history  ;  and  that,  if  so  essential  an  arti- 
cle of  food  had  once  been  introduced,  it  is 
probable  it  would  always  have  been  che- 
rished. No  good  reason  seems  to  be 
assigned  for  their  indifference  to  milk ; 
except  perhaps  the  essential  one,  that  the 
cows  of  Java  aflbrd  but  a  very  scanty  supply 
of  that  secretion.    P.  96. 

This,  however,  we  do  not  deem 
a  gdod  reason ;  but  rather  an  effect 
than  a  cause  ;  for  the  Javan  cows 
were  soon  proved  to  be  capable  of 
giving  double  their  usual  quantity, 
under  the  management  of  Euro- 
peans, where  a  demand  existed  for 
milk.  Abstinence  from  lacteous 
diet  is  said  to  be  also  a  trait  in  the 
character  of  the  Chinese,  so  noted- 
ly indifferent  as  to  food  ;  for,  ex- 
cept milk  in  all  its  forms,  and  the 
turtle,  including  perhaps  different 
species  ef  amphibia,  we  never  heard 
of  any  edible  being  rejected  by  that 
numerous  race. 
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"  It  is,  however,  remarkable/' 
says  our  author  "that  an  absolute 
aversion  to  that  aliment  exists  on 
that  part  of  the  continent  of  Asia, 
in  which  many  popular  usages  are 
found  similar  to  those  of  the  east 
insular  nations."  The  Tonquinese, 
and  other  people  between  China 
and  Siam,  are  likewise  said  to  have 
a  positive  repugnance  to  milk,  pure 
or  prepared.  It  is  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  taste  of  other  oriental 
people. 

None  of  the  palms  of  Java  furnish  the 
worms  which  are  employed  for  food  iri 
other  eastern  countries;  but  similar 
worms  are  found  in  various  kinds  of 
rotan,  solah,  &c.  which  are  considered 
as  dainties,  not  only  by  the  natives  but  by 
the  Chinese  and  some  Europeans.  Worm* 
of  various  species,  but  all  equally  esteem- 
ed as  articles  of  food,  are  found  in  the? 
teak  and  other  trees.  White  ants,  in  thei* 
different  states,  are  one  of  the  commonest 
articles  of  food  in  particular  districts  r 
they  are  collected  in  different  ways,  anil 
sold  generally  in  the  public  markets. 
Their  extensive  nests  are  opened  to  take 
out  the  chrysalis ;  or  they  are  watched* 
and  swarms  of  the  perfect  insect  are  con- 
ducted into  basins  or  trays  containing  a 
little  water,  where  they  soon  perish. 
P.  87. 

We  have  never  observed  in  Bri- 
tish India  or  its  neighbouring  re*, 
gions,  say  from  the  Ganges  to 
Point  de  Galle,  and  our  journey-* 
ings  have  been  pretty  extensive 
between  those  remote  points, 
either  ligneous  vermes,  or  termites, 
eaten  by  the  natives-^-not  even  by 
the  Mahrattas,  who  are  as  little 
scrupulous  in  the  article  of  diet,  as 
most  people.  We  do  not,  however, 
say  that  such  things  may  not  be 
eaten  by  the  baser  tribes  of  Hin- 
dus. By  "  other  eastern  coun- 
tries," our  author  may,  perhaps, 
refer  to  China,  Siam,  or  the  eastern 
isles,  rather  than  to  British  or  con* 
tinental  India. 

Rice  is  generally  dressed  t>y 
steam ;  and  is  exposed  for  sale  io 
this  state  in  the  markets  and  on  the 
high  roads  of  Java.  Indian  corn 
is  usually  roasted  in  the  ear,  and 
offered  for  sale  in  the  same  manner. 
When  young,  this  grain  thus  cook- 
ed, and  eaten  hot  with  butter,  ptp- 
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per  and  salt,  is  excellent  food,  at     kept  for  the  purpose  is  laid  on  the  floor. 


breakfast  particularly.    Other  ali- 
ments are  for  the  most  part  pre- 
pared in  the  manner  of  curry ;  and 
of  this  dish,  the  Javans  like  other 
races  of  Indians,  have  an  almost 
endless  variety.  They  excel  in  varied 
preparations  of  pastry,  which,  as 
well  as  other  articles  of  food,  they 
are  fond  of  colouring.      Rice  is 
occasionally  made  yellow  or  brown ; 
and  boiled  eggs  are  turned  red,  for 
variety.     They  have  many  sorts  of 
seasoning  sauces,  or  piquant  con- 
diments ;  the  preparation  of  which 
is  described.    We  agree  with  our 
author,  that  they  are  highly  relish- 
ing.     Many  of  our  readers  will 
confirm  this,  in  respect  to  blachang, 
as  it  is  here  termed,   though  in 
hither  India  we  are  accustomed  to 
make  three  syllables  of  it — bala- 
chorig.     Salted  eggs— mostly  duck 
eggs,  being  the  commonest — are 
an  important  article  of  Javan  diet. 
They  are  fit  for  use  in  ten  days, 
and    will   keep   good    for   many 
months. 

In  preparing  their  food,,  the  Javans  may 
be  considered  to  observe  the  same  degree 
•  of  cleanliness  which  is  usual  with  Asiatics 
in  general ;  and  in  point  of  indulgence  of 
appetite,   they  may  perhaps,  be  placed 
about  midway  between   the  abstemious 
Hindu  and  the  unscrupulous  Chinese.— 
There  are  few  countries  where  the  mass 
of  the  population  are  so  well  fed  as  in 
Java— there  are  but  few  of  the  natives 
who  cannot  obtain  their  kati,  or  pound 
and    quarter  of   rice  a  day,  with  fish, 
greens,  and  salt,  if  not  other  articles  to 
Season  their  meal.     Where  rice  is  less 
abundant,  its  place  is  supplied  by  maize 
or  Indian  corn,  or  the  variety  of  beans 
which  are  cultivated ;  and  even  should  a 
family  be   driven  into  the  woods,  they 
would  still  be  able  to  obtain  a  bare  sub- 
sistence from   the  numerous  nutritious 
roots,  shoots,  and  leaves,  with  which  the 
forests  abound.      Famine  is  unknown. 
Thus  abundantly  supplied,    the  Javans 
teem  by  no  means  inclined  to  reject  the 
bounties  of  Providence :  they  are  always 
willing  to  partake  of  a  hearty  meal,  and 
seldom  have  occasion  to  make  a  scanty 
one.  Yet  among  them  a  glutton  is  a  term 
of  reproach,  and  to  be  notoriously  fond  of 
good  living  is  sufficient  to  attach  this 
epithet  to  any  one. 

The  Jsaans,  except  where  a  respect  to 
Europeans  dictates  a  different  practice, 
eat  their  meals  off  the  ground .    A  mat 


which,  when  the  meal  is  over,  is  again 
rolled  up,  with  the  same  regularity  as  the 
table  cloth  in  Europe  ;  and  a  plate  of  rice 
being  served  up  to  each  person  present, 
the  whole  family  or  party  set  down  to  par- 
take of  the  meal  in  a  social  manner.  A 
principal  dish,  containing  some  highly 
seasoned  preparation  is  then  handed 
round,  or  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  com- 
pany, from  which  each  person  adds  what 
bethinks  proper  to  the  allowance  of  rice 
before  him. 

Water  is  the  principal  and  almost  ex- 
clusive beverage,  and,  among  people  of 
condition  it  is  invariably  boiled  first,  and 
generally  drank  warm.  Some  are  in  the 
habit  of  flavouring  the  water  with  cinna- 
mon and  other  spices ;  but  tea,  when  it 
can  be  procured,  is  drank  by  all  classes  at 
intervals  during  the  day. 

On  occasions  of  festivals  and  parties, 
when  many  of  the  chiefs  are  assembled,  the 
dishes  are  extremely  numerons  and  crowd- 
ed ;  and  hospitality  being  a  virtue  which 
the  Javans  carry  almost  to  an  access,  care 
is  taken  that  the  dependants  and  retainers 
are  also  duly  provided  for.    These,  par- 
ticnlarly  in  the  highlands  of  the  Sunda 
districts,  where  the  people  are  farthest 
removed  from  foreign  intercourse,  and  the 
native  manners  are  consequently  better 
preserved,  are  arranged  in  rows  at  inter- 
vals, according  to  their  respective  ranks  ; 
the  first  iu  order  sitting  at  the  bottom  of 
the  hall,  and  the  lowest  at  some  distance 
without,  where  each  is  carefully  supplied 
with  a  bountiful  proportion  of  the  feast : 
thus  exhibiting  in  the  mountainous  dis- 
tricts of  Java,  an  example  of  rude  hospU 
tality,  and  union  of  the  different  grada- 
tions of  society  in  the  same  company, 
similar  to  that  which  prevailed  in  the  high- 
lands of  Scotland.  . 

It  is  at  these  parties  that  the  chiefs 
sometimes  indulge  in  iutoxicating  liquors, 
but  the  practice  is  not  general ;  and  the 
use  of  wine,  which  has  been  introduced 
among  them  by  the  Dutch,  is  in  most  in- 
stances rather  resorted  to  from  respect  to 
Europeans,  than  from  any  attachment  to 
the  bottle. 

The  Javans  have  universally  two  meals 
a  day ;  one  just  before  noon,  and  one  be- 
tween seven  and  eight  o'clock  in  ^  the 
evening :  the  former,  which  is  the  princi- 
pal meal  corresponding  with  the  Euro- 
pean dinner,  and  called  the  day- meal  j  the 
latter  is  termed  evening-meal.  They  have 
no  regular  meal  corresponding  with  the 
European  breakfast ;  but  those  who  go 
abroad  early  in  the  morning,  usually  par- 
take of  a  basin  of  coffee  and  some  rice 
cakes  before  they  quit  their  homes,  or 
purchase  something  of  the  kind  at  one  of 
the  numerous  stalls  which  line  the  public 
roads,  and  are  to  the  common  people  as 
so  many  coffee  or  eating-houses  would  be 
to  the  European';    rice,    coffee,    cakes, 
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boiled  rice,  soups,  ready-dressed  meats 
and  vegetables,  being  at  all  times  exposed- 
in  them.  -What  is  thus  .taken  by  the 
Jarans  in  the  morning  to  break  the  fast, 
is  considered  as  %  whet,  and  termed 
surap. 

By  the  custom  of  the  country,  good  food 
and  lodging  are  ordered  to  be  provided  for 
ail  strangers  and  traveller*  arriving  at  a 
village ;  and  in  no  country  are  the  rights 
of  hospitality  more  strictly  enjoined  .by 
institutions,  or  move  conscientiously  and 
religiously  observed  by  custom  and  prac- 
tice. "  It  is  .not  sufficient/' '  say  the 
Javau  institutions,  "  that  a  man  should 
place  good  food  before  his  guest ;  he  is 
bound  to  do  more*,  he  should  render  the 
meal  .palatable  by  kind  words  and  treat- 
ment, to  soothe  h^rn  alter  his  journey, 
and  to  make  bis  heart  glad  while  be  par- 
takes of  the  refreshment/'  This  is  called 
hugokromoj  or  real  hospitality. 

-  The  chewing  of .  betel-leaf  (tiri)  aad 
the  arekanut  (pinatup  as  well  as  of  to- 
bacco is  common  to  all  classes.  They'd 
and  pmang  are  used  much  in  the  same 
manual'  as  by  the  natives  of  India  in  gene- 
ral. These  stimulants  are  considered 
uaeariy  as.  essential  to  their  comfort^  as 
salt  is  among  Europeans.  The  common- 
eftt  labourer -contrives  to  procure,  af  least 
tobacco*  and  generally  surit  .and  if  he 
cannot  afford  a- aid  box,  a  small 
will  he  usually  Bound  in  the  corner  of 
handkerchief.  Gloves  and  cardamoms 
compose, part  of  the  articles  in  >the  *iri 
box  of  a  person  of  condition. 

The  inhabitants  of  Java,  .as  a  .nation, 
must  be  accounted  sober,;  although  Eu- 
ropeans, in  order  to  serve  their  own  pur- 
pose* by  inducing  some  of  the  chiefs  to 
drink  wine  to  excess,  have  succeeded,  toa 
certain  extent,  in  corrupting  the  habits  of 
some  individuals  in  this  respect. 

-  The  use  of  opium,  y\  must  be  confessed 
aud  lamented,  has  struck  deep  into  the 
habits,  and  extended  its  malignant  influ- 
ence to  the  morals  of  the  people,  and  is 
likely  to  perpetuate  its  power  In  degrad- 
ing their  character  and  enervating  their 
energies,  as  long  as  the  European  govern- 
ment, overlooking  every  consideration  of 
policy  and  humanity,  .shall  allow  a  paltry 
addition  to  their  nuances  to  outweigh  all 
regard  to  the  ultimate  Jiappihess  and  pros  • 
ferity  of  the  country ."  Pr  9G.  1.03, 

*  The  author  proceeds  to  show, 
i  yery  convincingly^  the  policy  of 
^slubiting  the  ,  importation  of 
©pawn.  JtittiaU>  me  jselieve,  ne- 
^peived  froMi  Itaftgal.  It  is  eaten 
in  its  crude  rtate,  or  smoked.  Its 
uae,  .though  carried  taa  considera- 
te efcteot,  is  4till  jraflUaed  -dis- 
fpMjfsi,  mad  pm*a*  iiftiritawd  to 
U, -are  looked  iipon  as  abandoned 


character*,  and  despised  aoe**d» 
ingJy.  In  confirmation  of  his  hu- 
mane view  of  abolishing  its  use  in 
Java,  quotationsfror4sev«ral.Diitcb. 
official  reports  are  *4de4r-rttief* 
uniformly  stigmatize  the  pfermkjasi 
practice  with  virtuous  indigiMicyn, 
(lobtCMtumtL)    ...      » 

Errata.— Two  or  three  errors  of  tfte 
press  were  overlooked  in  the  portion' 
of  this  article,  given  in  numbers  20  &  21» 
which  this  opportunity  is  taken  of  cor- 
recting.—page  142.  col.  1,  \.  34.  for  here 
read  time— page  153,  col;  l.  f.  7yi» 
hooks  read  toots,  and  1,  30,  for  *tf»i$ 
read  ettriy.— page  253,  col.  %  1.  S,  for 
tkip*  read  *%#.  t  . 
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Observations  on  the  Ruins  of  $66$% 

Ion,  by  the  Rev*  T.  MauricerA^M'  * 

{Concluded  from  p.  156.)       .  • 

.  Mr.  Maurioe  *ow  proceed*  t» 
take  a  view  of  the  progress  of  <tbe 
arte  and  sctosiaes  among  this  earhr 
and  enteiprising  cpeople,  which 
ntUAt  hajwe  been^ne  contends,  very 
great  and  rapid  to  enable  shim  U> 
construct  such  immense  masses  to 
a  coimtryjso  marshy  as  that  of  ^Ba- 
bylon. They  must  have,  been  «ytjl- 
skilled  m  the  law*  of  mechanics, 
they  must  havebeen  well  acquaint- 
ed  with  geometry  In  ite  two  prini*> 
ry  branches,  known  by  the  name  of 
longmetry  and  planimetry,  or  flbe 
measuring  of  strait  lines  and  of  *ur- 
faces ;  and  steriometry,  or  themea- 
surationofsoBds.  In  draining  the 
country,  too,  to  prepare  the  mmt- 
fboe  ibr  the  immense  edifices  to  be 
erected  upon  it,  as  well  as  in  fbrtn- 
ing  those  vast  engines  by  which 
water  was  rawed  to  the  necessary 
height  for  irrigating  the  &s**us 
Hanging  Gardens  of  Babylon,  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  hydrauMtx 
was  necessary.  In  .wpsjdmjgg 
jtk**  <arobifteci«iml  «kill>  Mr.  M. 
has  date  fUtawing  remits. 

"Hie. more  we  reflect  on  tfce  majestic 
structures  raised  at  Qahylon,  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  ground  on  whfch. they  ware 
erected,  the  more  mutt  wete  taMa.*d-  ' 
miration  and  ajtoofchmenuttfje  J*f  for* 
ml  mechanical  skill,  iheSadeJag^sw.Ja-. 
tour,  andtUujtfvai^jpaiJiBoc^.of  4ha 
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jfresjeyecisg  architects  !  Egypt  was  a-coau- 
Iry  ttored  with  inexhaustible  quarries  of 
the  most  durable  species  of  marble.    'Hie 

Sramids  of  Egypt  were  constructed  on  a 
lis  of  solid  rock,  in  a  fine  climate,  and 
elevated  above  the  reach  of  inundating 
tfsnds.  They  hare  already  bid  defiance 
tot  be  elenients  for  three  thousand  years, 
'land  it  is  probable  may  do  so  for  five  thou- 
sand years  longer,  if  a  calculation  formed 
on  the  prof  rest  of  their  decay  since  the 
time  of  Herodotus,  may  be  depended  upon, 
and  should  the  globe  itself  endure  so  long. 
The  materials  for  constructing  the  vast 
edifices  of  that  country*  were  to  be  met 
with  in  infinite  variety  in  the  Lybian 
mountains  adjoining,  and  they  only  want- 
ed the  labour  of  the  artificer,  and  the 
forming  hand  Of  the  sculptor,  to  be 
fashioned  into  temples  and  columns,  for 
the  admiration  of  posterity;  but  the  whole 
Region  of  Babylon,  particularly  in  the  early 
periods  we  are  describing,  was  a  vast  mo- 
rass, and  required  to  be  properly  drained 
and  prepaid  to  sustain  upon  its  surface 
any  ponderous  mass  of  masonry.  The 
same  indefatigable  labour  was  also  neces- 
sary to  procure  the  materials  for  buildiug, 
ferieks  formed. of  clay,  and  burned  to  a 
buw'wg,  *s  is  mentioned  in  the  margin  of 
our  Bibles.  Considered  in  this  point  of 
View,  the  labour  of  erecting  the  edifices  at 
Babel,  I  must  again  repeat,  may  be  esteem- 
€0"  as  very  far  exceeding  that  of  those  py- 
tamids»aud  the  stupendous  temples  of  the 
Tliebais  ,  and  we  must  not  wonder  to  find 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  bis  account  of  this 
tower,  giving  credit  to  an  obsolete  author, 
Whom  he  cites  to  prove  that  it  was  forty- 
six  years  in  building,  which,  as  he  ob 
serves,  to  maketounjl  foundations  for  such 
a  pile  in  the  low  and  marshy  plains  of 
Sftinar,  seemed  requisite.* 

All  the  efforts  of  the  Babylonians,  there- 
fore, to  gain  celebrity  in  this  way,  must 
have  been  the  result  of  the  most  ardent 
eeal,  supported  by  inconceivable. personal 
toil ;  and  f?oni  the  fabric  of  the  materials, 
as  well  as  the  marshy  nature  of  the  coun- 
try, no  very  flattering  hope  of  tlieir  dura- 
tion could  ever  have  been  formed.  Yet, 
to  the^  surprise  of  admiring  travellers,  the 
vastvttms  of  many  of  them  are  still  visible, 
and  strike  with  awe  the  exploring  eye. 
The  remainder,  owing,  either  to  the 
river  having  changed  its  bed,  the  gra- 
dual Increase  of  toil,  or  perpetual  inun- 
dations* during  two  thousand  years,  have 
vanished,  never  more,  perhaps,  to  be  dis- 
covered, or  even  their  outlines  efficiently 
traced! 

From  'all   these    concurring '  circum- 

*~v- : ,_ 

•  Weight  Hi»Ux»f  the  World,  p.  SO.    . 
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stances,  It  will  appear  to  the  reader  less 
surprising  than  it  otherwise  might,  that* 
after  the  most  attentive  examination,  Mr. 
ftich  should  not  have  been  able  to  find 
any  decided  vestige  either  of  the  bridge^ 
or  the  vast  embankment,  said  by  Herodo- 
tus to  have  been  thrown  up  on  each  side 
of  the  river,  to  restrain  its  occasionally 
impetuous  torrent  Within  proper  bounds, 
and  prevent  its  overflowing  the  adjoining 
country.  The  real  cause  will  probably  be 
found  by  the  reader's  turning  to  the  page 
of  Arrian,  the  most  authentic  of  the  his- 
torians of  Alexander,  by  whom  we  are  iri- 

'  formed,  that  that  river,  the  Kuphrates, 
about  the  summer  solstice,  being  etevatett 
to  a  great  height  by  the  melting  of  the 

:  snow  on  the  mountains  of  Armenia) 
used  annually  to  overflow  all  the  flat 
Country  of  Mesopotamia  and  Babylonia* 
regions  inhabited  by  the  primitive  race  of 
men ; <  Whence  arose  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  those  high  embankments  on  its 
shores. f  On  thecapture  of  Baby  Ion  by  Cy- 
rus, and  the  subsequent  transferring  of  the 
seat  of  his  empire  to  Snsa,  these  and  other 
great  works,  that  had  cost  the  toil  of  ages 
to  construct,  and  the  wealth  of  empires  to 
support,  having  purposely  been  neglected, 
and  suffered  gradually  to  go  todecay,  that 
great  river  returning  to  its  fall  strength  at 
the  usual  season  of  the  year,  tlie  summer 
solstice,  the  banks  oneachsideof  it  would 
necessarily  be.  exposed  to  •  the  •  same  rat 
vages  which  they  had  before  experienced  u 
the  swollen  and  unresisted  floods  would 
impetuously  sweep  away  every  vestige 
that  remained  of  them,  and  ar  no' very  ex- 
tended period  leave  the  cotratry  what,  on 
the  western  side  particularly,  it  has  long 
been,  avast  morass:  or,  in  the  emphatic 
language  of  scripture,  an  habitation  for 
the  bitter*,  and  pools  of  water.  X 

Without  labour,  truly  Herculean, 
therefore,  a  country  situated  between  two 
great  rivers,  as  the  word  Mesopotamia  im- 
plies, and  those  rivers  accustomed  an- 
nually to  overflow  their  banks,  when  the 
snows  melted  on  the  mountains,  wltfre 
their  sources  lie,  could  not  possibly  ad- 
mit of  the  erection  of  great  edifices. 
Various  portions  of  scripture  confirm  this 
account  of  the  swampy  nature  of  the  Baby- 
lonian territory.  fVUlows,  that  flourish 
obly  iu  a  humid  soil,  are  represented  as 
growing  there  in  abundance.    By  the  ri~ 

'  vers  of  Babylon  we  sat  down  and  wept, ' 
say  the  captive  and  desponding  Hebrew 
race<    we  hanged  our   harps  upon   the 
willows  in  the   midst    thereof    Psalm 
exxxvii.  2.      The  plural  word    ttvtrs, 


t  Arrian,  lib.  Til.  p.  «S- 
t  Isaiah,  xiv.  9S« 
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above  by  Mr.  Rich,  opens  to  us  a  fietd  for 
still  more  extended  investigation  in  re- 
spect to  the  early  progress  of  the  Chal- 
daeans  in  various  scientific  attainments, 
upon  which  I  shall  enter  without  fear  of 
exciting  disgust.  A  race  so  entirely  de- 
voted as  they  were  in  their  palaces,  their 
temples,  and  the  idofs  that  adorned  them, 
to  the  display  of  the  most  gaudy  embel- 
lishment, and  who  in  particular  were  so- 
infatuated  in  respect  to  colours,  that  they 
affected  to  distinguish  them  in  the  stars 
and  planets,  had  doubtless  acquired  the 
method  of  indelibly  fixing'  them  t>n  the 
various  argillaceous  substances  in  whicli 
their  country  abounded;  aud  we  may  rea- 
sonably refer  to  these  first  artificers  m. 
fire,  the  origin  of  those  beautiful  designs 
in  mosaic,  the  stones  of 'different  tints* 
often  intermixed  with  fictitious  gems, 
with  which  at  a  later  period  the  imperiaf 
palace  of  Susa  was  so  splendidly  decorat- 
ed. It  is  in  the  book  of  Esther  that  we 
read  of  a  beautiful  pavement  of  this  va- 
riegated kind,  when,  at  the  great  banquet 
given  by  the  Babylonian  or  Persian  so- 
vereign, Ahasuerus,  for  the  two  em- 
pires were  then  united  in  one,  all  the 
riches  of  his  treasury  were  displayed  to 
the  view  of  the  people.  The  passage  in 
question  impresses  the  mind  with  the 
most  exalted  idea  of  tbe  magnificence  fu> 
which  those  sovereigns  lived,  when  the 
great  Iraniau  dynasty  flourished  in  its  foil 
splendour.  This  ostentatious  monarch, 
we  are  told,  made  a  feast  unto  all  the 
people  that  were  present  in  Shushan,  the 
palace,  both  unto  great  and  small,  seven 
days,  in  the  court  of  the  garden  of  the 
king's  palace ;  where  were  white,  green , 
and  bitte  hangings,  fastened  with  conk 
of  fine,  linen  and  purple  to  silver  rings 
and  pillars  of  marble.  The  beds  were  of 
gold  and  silver,  upon  a  pavement  of  red, 
and  blue,  and  white,  and  black,  marble. 
Esther  i.  5. 


used  in  this  place,  was  doubtless  intend- 
ed to  signify  the  nnmerous  aqueducts  and 
canals  that,  independent  of  the  Euphrates, 
intersected  the  country  in  almost  every 
*  direction.  The  prophets  Isaiah  and  Je- 
remiah go  still  farther  than  this,  and,  in 
allusion  to  the  whole  country  abounding 
so-  much  with  water,  call  it  the  Sea  of 
Babylou.  "  /  will  dry  up  the  sea  of  Ba- 
bylon, and  make  her  springs  dry"  Again, 
u  The  sea  is  come  up  upon  tier ;  she  is 
covered  with  the  multitude  of  the  waves 
thereof ;%  Jeremiah,  li.  36.  42. 

Mr.  Rich  confirms  this  account  of  tbe 
present  swampy  state  of  the  country,  and 
even  of  its  inaccessihleness  at  the  time  of 
the  annual  inundation,  in  these  words : 
"  The  Euphrates  rises  at  an  earlier  period 
than  the  Tigris :  in  the  middle  of  the 
winter  it  increases  a  little,  but  falls  again 
soon  after  ;  in  March  it  again  rises,  and 
in  the  latter  end  of  April  is  at  its  full, 
continuing  so  till  the  latter  end  of  June. 
When  at  its  height  it  overflows  tbe  sur- 
rounding country,  fills  the  canals  dug 
for  its  reception,  without  the  slightest  ex- 
.  ertion  of  labour,  and  facilitates  agricul- 
ture in  a  surprising,  degree.  The  Ruins 
oi  Babylon  are  then  inundated  so  as  to 
render  many  parts  of  them  inaccessible, 
by  converting  the  valleys  among  them  into 
morasses."    P.  14. 

Their  advance  in  the  science  of 
ijumutry,  too,  he  urges,  must 
have  been  very  considerable,  not 
only  in  forging  the  metals,  but  to 
have  imparted  those  vivid  colours 
described  by  Diodorus  Siculus, 
as  laid  on  the  bricks  which  formed 
the  walls  of  the  palace  of  Semira- 
mis,  and  of  the  temple  of  Belus  ;  in 
which  latter  the  artists,  as  that  clas- 
sic author  relates,  had  represented 
in  colours,  in  imitation  of  life,  all 
kinds  of  animals,  birds,  beasts,  and 
fishes,  according  to  the  Assyrian 
cosmogony  bursting  into  being 
from  the  original  chaos ;  while  the 
former  exhibited  upon  its  walls 
brazen  figures  of  Ninus,  Semira- 
mis,  and  the  officers  of  their  court ; 
with  a  hunting  match,  and  armies 
drawn  up  in  battle  array*.  On 
this  subject  also  we  shall  permit 
Mr.  M.  to  speak  for  himself; 

The  remarkable  freshness  in  the  glaz- 
ing and  colouring  of  the  bricks,  noticed 

^Diodonn  Steulut,  lib.  S,  p.  tT,  Mit,  Knot 


—  totaqne  effusua  in  aula 
Calcabatur  onyx.        Lucan. 

For  imprinting  argillaceous  and  other 
substances  with  these  lasting  dies,  their 
country  abounded  with  the  richest  mate- 
rials, external  and  subterraneous,  from 
which  those  colours  might,  by  able  che- 
mists, be  extracted.  The  gardens  in  the 
vicinity  of  Babylon,  and,  in  particular, 
those  of  Persia,  a  part  of  which  was  al- 
ways subject  to  the  Assyrian  monarebs, 
according  to  Chardin,  abound  with  plants 
and  flowers  glowing  with  the  most  lovely 
dies,  and  conspicuous  for  their  dazzling 
brilliancy.  The  mountains  of  Persia  are, 
also,  stored  with  metals  and  minerals 
of  almost  every  kind,  and  in  great  pxofu- 

•  Set  Chard  In,  torn,  iii.  p,  to,' and  Tavemfer 
Voyig .  torn.  i.  paring  by 
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eiom  In  Media,  Partbia,  and  Bactria, 
we  ve  found  mines  of  iron,  30  much  want* 
ed  in  his  laborious  operations  by  the  Cbal- 
daean  metallurgist.  Silver,  lead,  and  cop- 
per, were  immemorial ly  supplied  by  the 
mines  of  Mazenderan.  Hyrcania  produc- 
ed vast  quantities  of  sulphur  and  saltpe- 
tre ;  rock  salt  and  alum  were  to  be  had  in 
abundancef.  The  beautiful  lapis  lazuli, 
so  useful  to  the  artist,  is  the  produce  of 
the  mines  of  Car  mania,  now  said  to  be 
almost  exhausted;  they  are  recorded 
-themselves,  also,  to  have  possessed  a 
species  of  purple  die  more  beautiful  than 
the  Sidonian,  and  they  could  easily  obtain 
indigo  from  their  ludian  neighbours.  The 
beauty  of  the  Babylonian  tapestry,  vest- 
ments, and  carpets,  was  proverbial  among 
the  ancients.  .  We  are  informed  by  Plu- 
tarch, that  Cato,  having  had  bequeathed 
to  him  a  rich  Babyloniau  mantle,  imme- 
diately disposed  of  it,  as  thinking  it  too 
splendid  for  a  philosopher  to  wear ;  and 
4rbuthnot  observes,  f  that  for  a  suit  of 
Babylonian  hangings  for  a  dining  room 
there  had  been  paid,  in  Rome,  when  at 
its  zenith  of  luxury,  no  less  a  sum  than 
£64bS  fo.  8d.  It  will  be  recollected  by 
the  classical  reader,  that  Pelles  Babylo- 
nica,  most  probably  skins  dyed  for  ex- 
portation, of  various  colours,  are  repeat- 
edly mentioned  among  the  articles  of  ex- 
port aud  import  enumerated  in  the  car- 
goes of  vessels  that  navigated  the  Ery- 
thraean seaj;  and,  finally,  to  place  the 
point  of  their  superior  excellence  in  this 
species  of  manufacture  beyond  all  dispute, 
we  may  once  more  refer  to  Arrian,  who 
expressly  relates,  that  amidst  the  other 
rich  8|wils  found  at  Susa  by  Alexander, 
were  five  thousand  quintals  of  Hermione 
purple,  which  exceeded  that  of  Tyre  in 
peauty,  and  had  been  hoarded  up4  there 
by  the  Persiap  sovereigns  during  the  space 
of  one  hundred  and  ninety  years,  but  the 
colour  of  which  was  as  fresh  and  beauti- 
ful as  if  just  come  from  the  dyer§. 

To  account  for  this  their  high 
advance  in  chemical  knowledge  at 
the  very  early  period  alluded  to 
in  these  pages,  Mr.  M.  refers  back, 
as  he  did  before,  when  discussing 
their  early*  astronomical  acquire- 
ments, to  an  antediluvian  source 
—the  instructions  given  by  Tubal- 
Cain,  (the  pupposed  Vulcan  of  the 
Pagan  .world)  and  expressly  said 
in  Scripture  to  have  been  the  wi- 
structor  of  emery  artificer  in  brass 
and  iron — he  refers  back,  we  say, 

'   t  ArtHrthnot  on  Ancient  Coins,  p.  14a. 
t  See  Vincent' t  Periph»,  part  U.  p.  J>S1.. 
1  f  Arrtaiy  tfc.  in  p.  W,  wit.  Qiwovii,  »?«. 
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in  the  following  terms,  and  for  the 
following  cogent  reasons. 

I  must  in  this  place,  once  more,  assert 
my  conviction,  that  the  Chaldaeans  must 
have  learned  the  principles  and  practice  of 
chemistry  and  otber  abstruse  sciences 
from  their  antediluvian  ancestors ;  for,; 
otherwise,  there  had  scarcely  elapsed  time 
enough,  since  the  flood,  for  their  becom- 
ing such  expert  artificers  as,  in  these 
pages,  it  has  been  demonstrated  they  an- 
doubtedly  were.  Prior  to  their  being  so- 
skilful  at  the  forge,  other  and  most  ar- 
duous labours  must  have  been  undergone ; 
for,  as  is  judiciously  observed  by  a  re- 
spectable author  of  the  present  day,  it 
was  impossible  to  work  upon  these  men 
tals  without  first  knowing  the  art  of  dig- 
ging them  out  of  the  mine,  of  excavating 
them,  and  of  refining  and  separating  them 
from  the  ore,  all  which  are  chemical  ope- 
rations, and  must  have  been  at  first  in- 
vented by  those  who  excelled  in  the' art* 
however  afterwards  they  might  be  nut  in 
practice  by  the  meanest  artizans.  Those 
who  are  engaged  in  the  working  of  cop- 
per mines,  for  instance,  and  know  that 
the  metal  itself  must  pass  above  a  dozea 
times  through  the  fire  before  it  can  ac- 
quire its  proper  colour  and  ductility,  will 
easily  accord  with  this  sentiment*.  From 
the  bronze  figures  that  adorned  the  pa^ 
lace  of  Semiramis,  it  is  evident  that  the 
Babylonians  must  have  been  well  acquaint- 
ed with  all  these  arduous  processes,'  and 
doubtless  they  also  well  knew  the  import- 
ant fact  mentioned  by  Vitruvius  (lib.xvHi 
cap.  3.)  that  colours  laid  with  due  aMerU 
tfon,  on  wet  plaster,  do  not  fade,  bui 
are  perpetually  durable.  Consonantly  to 
this  rule,  which,  in  all  probability,  was 
first  promulgated  in  their  own  more  an- 
pient  school,  the  Babylonians  laid  on 
their  colours  in  brick  an^  mortar,  while 
yet  humid  and  unbaked,  and  thus  fixed 
them  indelibly  in  the  absorbing  matter. 

The  preceding  strictures  on  the 
arts  and  sciences,  cultivated  in 
Babylon,  gradually  lead  our  aur 
thor  into  the  investigation  of  a 
very  curious  subject,  the  origin  of 
alphabetic  writing,  to  which  he  as- 
signs so  low  an  origin  as  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  law;  at  Sinai, 
when  Moses  received  the  tables  of 
the  decalogue  said  to  be  written, 
with  the  finger  of  God.  Before 
this  period  Mr.  M.  allows,  that 
mankind  used   hieroglyphic   and 
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ether  marks  and  characters  Aecesr 
aary  to  the  recor4ing  of  great  a^d 
important  events,  but  of  any  re- 
gular alphabet  systematically  ar- 
ranged in  the  manner  it  has  de- 
scended down  to  us,  through  the 
Greeks  from  an  Hebrew  and  Syri- 
an source,  he  denies  the  existence. 
On  this  mysterious  subject,  vari- 
ous opinions  will  be  formed  by  our 
various  readers,  and  we  shall  not 
stay  to  examine  the  question ;  but 
referring  them  to  the  work  itself, 
pass  on  to  the  concluding  and  more 
interesting  account  of  Persepolis 
and  its  majestic  ruins,  deeply  con- 
nected as  they  are  with  those  of 
Babylon.  Those  ruins  Mr.  Mt  is 
inclined  to  refer  to  a  date  al- 
most coeval  with  the  latter,  the 
same  character  being  pourtrayecl 
upon  them  with  only  some  slight 
variations  ;  and  both  he  contends 
should  mark  the  same  nation  as 
the. founders,  and  the  same  race  of 
architects ;  in  fact,  that  the  Chal- 
deans, the  Persians,  and  the  Indi-i 
ens  were  of  the  old  Iranian  stock, 
as  Sir  W.  Jones  has  endeavoured 
to  demonstrate  in  his  elaborate 
treatise  on  the  Persians  in  the  se- 
cond volume  6f  the  Asiatic  Re- 
searches, 

Of  the  celebrated  Persepolitan  remains, 
just  mejitiohed,  1  shall  be  pardoned  for  at 
•nee  declaring  my  bumble,  but  decid- 
ed opinion,  that  the  antiquity  of,  at 
least,  the  greater  part  of  them  goes  buck 
to  a  much  higher  period  in  the  history  of 
the  world  than  is  generally  supposed,  and 
was  probably  nearly  coeval  with  our  fire  , 
mrskippers  of  Chaldsea;  for  the  kin- 
dred  addiction  of  the  Persians,  though  in 
a  mitigated  degree,  to  that  superstition, 
long  before  the  age  of  Zoroaster,  is  evi- 
dently demonstrated  by  the  sculptured  fi- 
gures of  their  ancient  sovereigns,  pour- 
trayed  among  ihese  ruins*  and  those  at 
Naxi  Rustao  in  the  neighbourhood,  either 
kneeling  or  standing  in  a  suppliant  pos- 
ture, before  the  engraved  symbols  of  those 
*wo  leading  Babylonian  deities  the  s#n 
and  fire.    The  great  distinction  between 


tbeir  mode  of  worship,  so  strenuously  in- 
sisted upon  by  Dr.  Hyde,  has  already  been 
repeatedly  pointed  out,  viz.  that  the  Per- 


sians professed  to  use  no  images  in  their 
adoration,  for  the  slight  symbolic  deline- 
ation pf  the  sun  amj  fire  upon  the  wall  of 
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a  cavern,  to  fix  their  attention,  wfcseti 
that  author  contends,  was  all  their  aim  inj 
making  them,  upon  the  Almighty  Power 
who  created  both,  can  hardly,  lie  think*, 
be  called  by  that  name ;  while  the  Assy- 
rian ignicotists  used  them  perpetually, 
profusely,  and  in  vast,  variety.  These 
symbolic  delineation*,  however,  of  the 
sun  and  fire  upon  the  walls  of  Persepolis, 
before  which  the  just  mentioned  figures 
are  represented  as  kneeling,  or  standing 
in  a  suppliant  attitude,  with  all  due  defer- 
ence to  Dr.  Hyde,  cannot  be  considered 
otherwise  than  as  images,  and  were  there- 
fore in  all  probability  placed  there  before 
Hie  time  of  Zoroaster,  who  flourished  in, 
the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  and  whom 
that  reformist  attended  in  his  visit  to  the 
Brahmins  in  their  cavern  recesses  In  upper 
India. 

The  general  idea  among  antiquaries, 
founded  on  the  information  of  Dfodora*, 
that  this  edifice  was  constructed  by  Cam- 
by  at  a,  after  his  invasion  of  Kirypl,  anil 
as  listed  by  £(rypiiau  architects,  his  cap- 
lives  in  war,  may  iu  pan  be  true,  and  is 
in  a  great  measure  proved  by  the  orna- 
mental sculptures  introduced*  among 
which  may  be  conspicuously  observed  tltti 
winged  gluhe  tind  the  xphiitAt'*t  .symbols 
so  peculiar  lo  Egypt  j  bpt  ft"  is  more  pro-: 
babie  that  Cauibyaes  only  completed  and 
enlarged  works  of  such  stupendous  la- 
bour as  must  have  cost  the  toil  of  ages  to 
construct;  ages,  the  records  of  which 
are  now  sunk  in  eternal  oblivion  1  For 
thifl  deplorable  ignorance,  in  regard  to 
the  luxury  i>f  ihese  wontfc-rfcl  ruins,  the 
ouly  reasonable  why  of  accounting  if»  the 
utti  r  loss  or  di  struct  ion  (probably  by  their 
Grecian  and  Mabommediiu  conqueror*} 
of  the  ancient  Persian  archives!  so  that, 
be  fare  the  time  of  Xenophon,  we  have  no 
genuine  historical  knowledge  ot  that  in- 
genious people. 

The  reader  will  probably  think  it,  rather 
singular  in  nie  to  refer  to  iElian,  a  writer 
on  natural  history  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian, 
for  any  dedeive  intelligence  relative  tq 
Persepolis;  and  yet  th?t  writer,  fronj 
whatever  quarter  he  obtained  his  infor- 
mation, relates  what  appears  tp  approach 
nearer  to  truth  than  any  of  the  preceding 
accounts,  viz,  that  this  vatft  edifice  was 
constructed  by  Cyrus,  the  founder  ol  the 
Persian  njonarcby.  His  words  are, 
"  Cyrus  the  great,  or  the  elder,  became 
renowned  for  the  famous  palace  which  he 
constructed  at  Persepolis,  of  which  Am 
Uid  the  foundation* ;  Darius,  for  tbaf 
built  by  him  at  Susa;  and  the  younger 
Cyrus,  for  the  pleasant  gardens  which  he 
had  himself  planted  and  cultivated  in  Ly- 
dia»."    Thus  we  see,  while  some  writers 
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.are  for  referring  the  erection  of  these 
monuments  to  Cambyses,  and  some  to 
.Darius  rjystaspes,  this  better  informed 
author  is  for  carrying  thesra  of  their  Fa- 
brication as  high  at  least  as  the  regular 
classical  history  of  Persia  will  allow  of, 
Aven  to  tliat  Cyrus,  who,  according  to 
the  Greejts,  founded  the  Persian  monarchy 
in  the  sixth  century  before  Christ. 
Hewn  to  tjie  time  of  that  prince  ii  is 
barely,  possible  that  the  ancient  .Babylo- 
nian characters  might  have  remained  in 
use  in  that  part  of  Asia;  and  this  cir- 
cumstance will  better  account  for  those 
^characters  appearing  on  its  monumental 
remains  than  any  other  hypothesis  yet 
submitted  to  the  public.  However,  the 
words  "  laid  the  foundatwus^*  mar  not 
lie  precisely  true  of  even  the  great  Cyrus 
himself,  and  the  evidence  to  be  met  with 
in  the  ruins  themselves,  may  justify  us, 
If,  in  spite  of  these  classical  authorities, 
we  assign  to  their  original  construction  a 
iat  higher  date  among  Ac  antiquities  of 
Asia. 

What  the  natives,  from  ancient  tradi* 
tions,  assert  concerning  the  sera  of  the 
imbrication  of  these  monuments,  though 
this  kind  of  traditionary  information  ie 
seldom  to  be  relied  on,  may  yet,  in  this 
intance,  approach  somewhat  nearer  to 
the  truth.  They  affirm  them  to  have  been 
Jbunded  by  Jemshid,  the  fifth  monarch, 
according  to  Mirk  bond,  the  Persian  histo- 
rian, of  the  Pishdadian  dynasty,  a  prince 
not  less  illustrious  in  arms  than  renown- 
ed for  his  love  and  protection  of  the  aci- 
eoees,  and  m  particular  of  astronomy,  in 
which  he  was  an  adept,  and  shewed  him- 
self to  be  so  by  reforming  the  ancient  ca* 
lender  of  Persia.  Hence  the  Persian  ap- 
neHatkm  of  these  ruins  is  Takhti  Jemshid, 
or  the  throne  of  Jemshid.  The  scientific, 
but  sceptical  M<  Bailly,  indeed,  by  an  as- 
tronomical calculation,  fixes  the  founda- 
tion osMstafchar,  or  Persepolis,  at  the 
temote  and  incredible  date  of  3209  years 
before  the  Christian  ssra,  at  which  period, 
he  informs  us,  the  sun  entered  into  the 
constellation  of  Aries ;  and  that,  in  me- 
mory of  this  great  event,  medals  of  gold 
were  struck,  with  the  head  of  the  Bam 
engraved  upon  them,  end  were  annually 
presented  to  Jemshid,  the  founder,  on 
the  great  festival  of  the  Nauruz,  or  New 
Teat's  day,  in  Persia.  M.  D'Aiiearville, 
not  less  sceptically  inclined,  confirms  this 
account  in  the  third  volume  of  bis  *««  Be- 
•ciMrches,'*  and  •  has,  at  the.  same  time, 
given  us  an  engraving  of  the  medal  in 
tjuestipn,  on  one  of  hii  plates,  illustrative 
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of  the  ruins  of  Persepolis ;  but  these  are, 
doubtless,  great  exaggerations ;  though, 
'  for  the  original  founder  of  Istasbar,  I 
again  assert,  we  ought  to  refer  back  to 
the  oldest  race  of  Persian  sovereigns  ac- 
knowledged in  the  annals  of  the  authentic 
history  of  Asia.  The  custom,  however, 
of  presenting  gold  and  silver  Coin  on  the 
Nauruz;  we  know,  was  preserved  from 
age  to  age,  through  all  the  imperial  dy- 
nasties of  Persia ;  it  was  in  periods  com- 
paratively recent  practised  by  those  Indian 
monarchs  who  were  of  Persian  descent, 
and,  in  another  dynasty,  gave  birth  to 
the  splendid  annual  ceremony  of  weighing 
the  Mogul  against  go|d  and  silver,  of 
wjiieh  Sir  Thomas  Roe  in  his  journal  Ijas 
given  such  a  particular  and  entertaining 
an  account 

Mr.  Maurice,  again  alluding  to 
the  hypothesis  ot  Sir  W.  Jones, 
that  one  great  empire,  called  by 
that  distinguished  Orientalist  Tra- 
tfwn,  and  including  Assyria,  Per- 
sia, and  India,  was  once  establish- 
ed in  Asia,  concludes  as  follows. 

We  may,  therefore,  safely  come  to  this 
conclusion,  that,  although  the  .precise 
date  of  the  building  of  the  superb  palace  of 
Persepolis  cannot  be  ascertains),  no  more 
than  can  the  exact  period  of  the  migra- 
tion eastward  of  the  Hindoo  nation,  yet, 
that  construction  took  place  during  tjie 
reign  of  the  earliest  dynasty  established 
tfitr  that  emigration— when  the  vast  em- 
pire of  Iran  stijl  flourished  in  unimpair- 
ed vigour— at  that  period  when  Pe^sepo- 
Us  and  Babylon  were  under  the  sway  of 
the  same  powerful  monarch,  and  under 
the  influence  of  the  same  Sabian  supersti- 
tion. Then  it  was  that  these,  mystic  cha- 
racters, so  impenetrable  to  modern  scru- 
tiny, were  invented  by  that  sacerdotal 
race,  who  bowed  to  the  solar  orb,  and 
watched  on  its  altars  the  never-dying  flame. 
Then  it  was  that  they  engraved  them 
on  eternal  jasper,  that  has  preserved  them 
in  such  perfection  for  the  mute  admiration 
of  posterity.  Nor  ought  it  to  excite  sur- 
prise, that  a  race  of  such  determined  ig- 
nicelists,  trained  in  the  profbundest  mys- 
teries of  Mithra,  should  wish  to  preserve 
inviolate  from  the  profane  vulgar  the  sa* 
cred  symbols  of  their  creed-*that  they 
should  have  recorded  their  veneration  for 
fire  in  characters  that  designated  nee,  and 
their  adoration  of  the  «y»  ny  those  that 
symbolized  his  ray, 
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Mr.  Jackson  then  rose  to  reply.  In  the 
outset  of  this  proceeding,  he  had  un- 
equivocally declared  his  anxious  desire, 
that  the  question  should  be  fully  and 
fairly  discussed.  If,  therefore,  he  had 
submitted,  during  four  days  of  debate,  to 
a  great  number  of  hard  and  uncandid  re- 
marks, without  the  least  resistance,  it 
was  because  be  preferred  such  submission 
to  the  interruption  of  any  gentleman  who 
might  be  disposed  to  throw  light  upon 
this  most  important  subject.  In  the  many 
years  that  he  had  attended  in  that  place, 
he  had  never  known  an  instance  of  such 
persevering  industry,  and  of  so  much 
elaborate  ingenuity  having  been  employed 
to  disguise  a  plain  question,  as  on  this 
Occasion.  If  there  could  be  one  propo- 
sition, simpler  than  another,  it  was  that 
of  an  inquiry  into  alleged  abuses— this 
was,  in  fact,  the  whole  of  the  question. 

It  would  not  be  very  difficult,  and  be 
(oped  it  would  not  occupy  much  time,  to 
strip  off  the.  covering  with  which  it  had 
been  enveloped,  and  disentangle  it  from 
the  web  which  had  been  woven  about  it. 
One  of  the  favourite  artifices  made  use  of 
In  the  very  commencement  of  the  debate, 
though  sufficiently  stale,  bad  but  on  too 
many  occasions  been  resorted  to  with  suc- 
cess in  that  court;  namely,  that  when 
questions  of  importance  were  brought 
forward,  the  treating  of  tbem  as  if  they 
were  attacks  upon  the  court  of  directors ! 
Those  who  knew  how  general  courts  were 
composed,  must  be  aware  that,  from  the 
days  of  Lord  Give  to  the  present  hour, 
there  had  always  been  persons  who  came » 
down  to  them  with  apparently  candid  and 
honorable  intentions,  but  at  the  same 
time  were  prepared,  with  well  managed 
complaisance,  to  lend  their  countenance 
to  .this  watchword,  and  join  their  voices 
in  the  cry  of,  «« this  is  an  attack  upon  the 
court  of  directors !"  well  knowing,  that 
they  would  be  followed  by  all  such  pro- 
prietors  as  might  be  anxious  to  shew  their 
habitual  deference  to  the  ruling  powers, 
without  very  much  regarding  the  merits 
of  the  question.  Accordingly,  on  the 
very  first  Mi^  of  the  debate,  the  ac- 
customed ctV  was  raised.  Among  others, 
his  hon.  and  Seamed  friend  (Mr.  Impey) 
had  deprecated  the  supposed  attack  upon 
their  executive ;  his  zeal,  indeed,  had  be- 
trayed him  into  a  whimsical  mistake  ; 
happening  to  come  into  court  when  his 
hon.  friend  (Mr.  Hume)  was  quoting  the 
words  of  Mr.  Mal^hus,  in  his  criminatory 


attack  upon  that  hon.  body,  and  believing 
them  to  be  the  words  of  his  boo.  friejut* 
he  exclaimed,  when  he  rose  to  speak, 
"  here  is  an  attack  upon  the  directors* 
we  must  have  names,  and  places,  and 
dates !"— "  Right,"  said  his  hen*  friend 
(Mr.  Home),  "  1  have  just  made  a  mo- 
tion for  those  papers  which  can  alone  give 
us  names, .  places,  and  dates/' 

Mr.  Impey.    The  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman is  certainty  mistaken. 

•  Mr.  Jackson  resumed.  He  certainly 
was  not  mistaken,  as,  unless  his  ears  had 
been  unfaithful  to  him,  and  bis  memory 
utterly  treacherous,  his  learned  friend  Itad- 
&o  exclaimed,  and  he  put  it  to  his  candour, 
if,  when  be  found  that  the  words  in  ques- 
tion had  proceeded  from  Mr.  Maltbus* 
one  of  his  own  party,  and  not  from  Mr. 
Hume,  who  had  merely  quoted  them,  he 
had  not  turned  short  and  made  one  of  his 
best  speeches  against  the  production  of 
the  papers  in  question,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  had  employed  much  eloquence 
and  ability  to  persuade  the  proprietor**, 
that  attempting  to  reform  the  college,  ami 
attacking  the  directors,  were  the  same 
thing,  though  nothing  could  be  more  ob- 
vious to  the  reflecting  mind  than  that  the 
motion,  before  the  court  was  especially 
calculated  to  maintain  the  personal  honor 
and  the  political  consequence  audi  authon 
rity  of  their  directors.  In  this  he  was 
glad  to  find  himself  supported  by  one 
hon.  director  (Mr.  Bosanquet),  who  ap- 
peared to  agree  with  him  (Mr.  Jackson), 
that  the  political  part  of  the  question  was 
by  far  the  most  material,  and  outweighed 
the  consideration  of  fifty  colleges ! 

Another  attempt  to  mislead,  had  been 
the  treating  the  motion  before  the  court 
as  one  for  the  absolute  abolition  of  the 
college,  and  not  as  a  motion  of  inquiry 
into  its  constitution  and  proper  manage- 
ment* It  had  been  said,  that  the  speeches 
on  bis  side  had  been  but  one  tissue  of  ac- 
cusation 5  admitting,  for  argument's  sake, 
that  his  proposition  were  of  an  accusatory 
nature,  surely  it  might  have  been  met 
more  worthily  than  by  an  impeachment  of 
motives !  If  his  motion  were  really  ac- 
cusatory, that  was  a  reason  above  ail 
others  for  those  who  felt  the,  charges  to 
be  without  foundation,  contenting  to  an 
inquiry  which  must  shew,  (heir  fallacy, 
rather  than  expose  themselves  to,  jtfaese 
aukward  inferences  which  were  certain  to 
attach  to  its  evasion  1 

A  further  artifice  of  debate,  had  been 
an  attempt  to  induce  the  court  to  suppose, 
that  those  .who  were  friendly  to  inquiry. 
were  unfriendly  to  education.  He  shonkt 
aay  but  one  worxl  to  this  most  untainted 
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insinuation,  because,  in  fact,  it  shamed 
itself !  He  need  only  appeal  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  general  court  in  1805,  which 
tiad  been  so  often  referred  to  in  the  de- 
bate, which  stipulated  for  as  complete  an 
education  as  could  be  given  to  the  servants 
of  the  Company,  and  which  proposed  to 
receive  them  into  a  fit  and  proper  se- 
tohjary  in  this  country,  where  they  should 
go  •  through  a  course  of  classical  and  li- 
beral learning,  as  well  as  be  grounded  in 
the  Oriental  languages  1  Was  it  possible 
then  fairly  to  charge  upon  himself,  and 
those  proprietors  who  supported  his  reso- 
lution, that  they  were  hostile  to  high  in- 
tellectual attaiutment  in  those  who  should 
proceed  to  India  ? 

-  His  hon.  and  learned  friend  (Mr.  Re- 
tort Grant)  had  entered  very  fully  into 
bis  (Mr.  J.'s)  opening  speech,  and  in 
so  doing,  had  much  misconceived,  and 
consequently  much  mistated  him  ;  how- 
ever eloquent  the  medium,  or  dignified 
the  phrase,  misrepresentation  was.  still 
the  same,  and  of  that  be  felt  that  be  had 
much  reason  to  complain  both  of  his 
learned  friend  and  his  hon.  relative  (Mr. 
Grant,  sen.)  His  learned  friend  had  taken 
ninth  pains,  and  employed  much  of  his 
time,  in  endeavouring  to  shew  that  bis 
(Mr.  J.'s)  speech  was  a  mere  attack 
upon  the  college  at  large  I  If  it  were  an 
attack  to  say,  that  there  were  laws  and 
statutes  in  force  at  that  institution  from 
which  every  well  ordered  mind  must  re- 
volt, he  (Mr.  J.)  must  plead  guilty  I 
and  great  indeed  had  been  his  surprise 
to  hear  a  gentleman  of  his  learned  friend's 
known  abilities  pronounce,  that  his  (Mr. 
J.'s)  animadversions  upon  the  statues 
mud  regulations  of  the  college,  were  ut- 
terly irrelevant  and  foreign  to  an  inquiry, 
first,  if  the  college  had,  and  next,  if,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  directors,  it  could,  as 
■ow  constituted,  answer  the  purpose  and 
iiopes  of  its  founders  ?  On  the  contrary, 
could  he  lay  a  more  legitimate  gttund  for 
inquiry  into  the  present  state  of  the  col- 
•  lege,  and  the  causes  of  its  failure,  than 
by  adverting  to  those  laws  which  had 
been  introduced  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  proprietors,  and  to  which  had  been 
imputed,  by  the  professors  themselves, 
much  of  the  insurrectionary  spirit  which 
bad  prevailed.  Laws  which  had  been  heard 
read  with  evident  indignation  by  one  side 
of  the  court,  and  admitted  to  be  de- 
fective by  the  other ! 

His  learned  friend,  and  the  hon.  the 
ex-director  (Messrs.  Grants),  had  attri- 
buted language  and  expressions  to  his 
hon.  friend  and  himself  which  they  po- 
sitively had  never  uttered.  One  particular 
misrepresentation,  with  regard  to  himself, 
was  too  important  for  him  not  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  proprietors  to. —  The 
words  which  had  been  sent  into  his  mouth 
respecting  the  students,  were  such  as  he 


.  not  only  had  never  used,  but  never  even 
thought  of;  he  therefore  wiftfejed  the  hon. 
gentlemen  to  understaud,  that  he  (Mr. 
J.)  did  thus,   in  the  face  of  the  whole 
court,  and  in  the  face  of  his  country, 
distinctly  deny  the  expressions  imputed 
to  him  by  the  hon.  ex-director,  and  by  his 
learned  relative*    They  had  appeared  to 
be  reading  these  expressions  from  news- 
papers i  he  would  venture  to  say,  that  uo 
newspaper  had  imputed  them  to  him  ; 
nay,  that  the  very  newspaper  which  t|ie 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  held  in  his 
hand,  and,  as  he  thought,  appeared  to 
quote  from,  contaiued  no  such  statement, 
sure  he  was,  that  The  Timet,  the  paper 
particularly  referred  to,  gave  a  very  dif- 
ferent account  of  what  he  had  said  upon 
a  former  occasion,  to  what  had  been  as- 
serted by  the  hon.  gentlemen.  His  learned 
friend  (Mr.  R.  Grant),  in  the  course  of 
his  eloqueut  speech,  had  used  these  words : 
— "  The  college  had  a  right  to  say  to  the 
"  learned  gentleman,    (in  whose  name 
"  charges  of  peculiar  vice  and  licentious- 
.  "  nessiu  the  college  had  been  circulated), 
"  if  these  charges,   propagated  in  your 
"  name,  were  not  made,  by  you,  have 
"  the  justice  to  disavow  them  ;  if  you 
"  made  them,  aud  now  think  them  er- 
"  roneous,    have  the  justice  to  retract 
"  them;  if  you  believe  them  still,  have 
"  the  justice  to  prove  them.    The  college 
"  had  the  right,  which,  by  the  rules  of 
"  law  and  eternal  justice  belonged  to  all 
"  men,  either  to  be  proved  guilty,  or  to 
"  be  acquitted,  if  innocent.    Charges  of 
"  such  peculiarly  abandoned  vice  ought 
"  to  be  proved  by  visible  and  disinterest- 
"  ed  witnesses ;  at  all  eveuts,  judgment 
"  ought  not  to  be  pronounced  on  the  col- 
"  lege,  except  after  au  impartial  exaroi- 
"  nation,  conducted  with  judicial  calm- 
"  ness."  Now,  who  would  suppose,  that 
this  grand  and  solemn  appeal  related  only 
to  the  expressions  which  he  had  used,  in 
reprobating  the  licentiousness  of   these 
youths  as  connected  with  known  and  re- 
peated acts  of  aggravated  insubordination 
and  insurrection !   All  other  words  he  to- 
tally disclaimed  !    How  could  it  be  sup- 
posed, that  he  meant  to  impute  to  these 
mere  lads,  whom  he  had  been  charged 
with  recommending  to  the  rod,  "  vices  of 
"  a  peculiarly  abandoned  and  licentious 
"  nature  ?"  nor  could  behave  imagined* 
that  the  words  which  he  actually  did  use, 
could  have  been  applied  by  any  body  in 
the  sense  stated  by  the  hon.  aud  learned 
gentleman.    The  sentiments  attributed  to 
him  in  Th§  Timet  newspaper,  the  paper 
in  question,  he  was  ready  to  adopt  and 
to  re-assert,  but  he  challenged  and  defied 
the  learned  gentleman  to  shew,  in  that, 
or  any  other  newspaper,  the  words  whldh, 
he  bad  quoted  as  coming  from  him  (Mr. 
J.),  or  any  other  words  having  the  least 
tendency  to  the  construction  put  upor 
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ftftkn  by  the  learned* -gttrttefoatH"  >>[NK 
Jsaksew  fee*'  read  a  *er*esof  estvaett 
Iron*  TVM'fVftMty  to/«ttew<*owv  afferent 
the  words  which  he  really  used  w*r*  ftmt 
tfcose  wDich  bad  been  attnibtf  *0  nim:j 
1HW  present  ijwiet  state^t*  ihor<  college 
^fri  Jackson  observed), '  hatt  bee»Hk«(Bti 
li&itett  on;  a*  a  reason  a%atest4wfoiry. 
*V-  seemed  nb  longer  to  be  denied,  tfeat, 
during  €he  last  seven  or  eight?  years**  se- 
veral Violent  insurrections  Bad  broken 
©tit*  yet  it  was  now  objected  that  arty 
m*rttir}  should  take  place  as  to  their 
cntfeey : oecauSe  things  were* at  present 
tolerably  calm;  but  he  wont*  put  it  to 
&&y'' dispassionate  and  sensible  man,  if 
he  wished  to  Institute  a  fair,  candid  and 
impartial  inquiry,  whether  he  would 
dtuW  a 'moment  of  calmness  and  quiet, 
or  of  fury  and  outrage,  for  that  purpose  ? 
Surely,  the  proper  period  for  an  inquiry 
of  this  kind  was  when  heat  and  irritation 
Had  subsided.  But  the  proprietors,  who 
brought  forward  this  motion,  were  ac- 
cused of  inconsistency  in  not  having  pro- 
posed Inquiry  on  former  occasions  of  in- 
subordination and  tumult.  Now,  if  there 
was  any  blame  in  this  apparent  negligence, 
it  was  the  fault  of  the  directors  them- 
tfeltes,  who  deluded  the  proprietors  into 
a  trelief,  that  all  was  going  on  well.  As 
a  proof  of  this,  in  the  year  1810,  when 
tJftrewas  a  very  serious  insurrection,  the 
<ffrebors  reported  the  flattering  progress 
of  the  students.  The  proprietors  took 
their  word,  arid  believed  their  assurance, 
that  toe  college  was  going  on  in  the  most 
satisfactory  manner,  though  it  was  ndw 
acknowledged,  that  the  practice  of  in- 
surrection had  begun  so  early  as  1809. 
In  the  year  1612,  notwithstanding,  there 
was,  as  it  now  appeared,  another  insur- 
rection i  they  again  reported  their  satis- 
JSptfop  as  to  the  state  of  the  college.  In 
i$i3,  a  similar  report  was  made,  and  all 
then  was  hopeful  and  propitious !  and 
yet,  in  the  year  1815,  (to  pass  over  in- 
termediate minor  rebellions),  another 
war  broke  out,  transcending  all  the  for- 
mer ones  for  outiage  and  violence ;  and, 
let.it  be  recollected,  tliat  this  was  after  all 
those  laws,  which  the  professors  had  re- 
ouired  to  make  the  college  perfect,  had 
been  enacted ;  after  every  thing  had  been 
done  to  arm  them  with  power  to  remedy 
such,  abuses  as  had  formerly  arisen,  as 
they  insisted,  from  their  own  want  of 
authority.  Was  it  to  be  believed,  with- 
out a  conviction  of- something  being  ra- 
dically wrong  in  the  system,  that  a  year 
and  a  half  after  those  severe  statutes  of 
expulsion  bad  become  law,  and  after  the 
professors  had  been  armed  with  all  the 
plenitude  of  authority  which  they  could 
«Mre,  , the  greatest  insurrection  of  all 
pthers  broke  out?  This  the  court,  had 
btard.  from  the  directors  themselves.  Was 
he  not  then  warranted  in  saying,  that 


ttertf'wttB'fast  c^nse  for  Hffeaein^sM*  6W 
wtfft** w*»gw5uY*ttat  bUeausV  «**€<*> 
tegtwa*  ndWUtt  '*JMtf^q*feU**tt.** 
inquiry  should?  not  tate  place-*'  >*&W 
wfcttom,  he  nhofcRfct,  would  4ftwftti£*sV 
the  ■  causes  of  past  grievjwdesin  *rde*3tt* 
prov^remedies^a#>iiist^uture  evilsV*  fttr 
had  more  particularly  noticed  -(Mr.  J48$J 
son  esSd);  thii  ^ntotanat*  put*  of  %be* 
case,  became  *t  liad  been-  so  krudiyus- 
*erted>  that  she*  motion  for*  Inquiry  *tif 
footfded  in  mforepresoatatid*,   a**;**** 
its  authors^  hud  not  at  feet  to  stand  *>o\fc 
He  was  -astonished  that*  any  man  couff 
gravely  state,  that  the  facts  which  -WW* 
serted  were  of  doubtful  existence^  or  that; 
they  had  not  been  proved.    The}**** 
proved  to  demonstration  s  he  hud  taken* 
them  from  wrarces  of  tfce  Wghest  ^i; 
thbrity,  andlfoey  sustained  bis  charges  *>< 
the  very  letter.    Hefead  not  derived  then* 
from  secret  information  ,•  trot  from  th^  au- 
thentic records 'of  the  court  of  directttrsV 
upon  referring  to  which,  ip  Wotfld  J%-' 
pear,  that  there  were  no  less/tha*  fciev 
hundred  and  twelve  young  men  fpuWP 
guilty,  as  participators  iri  the  difieiwat 
riots  which  had  taken  place;  and  ye*, 
notwithstanding  these  indisputable  'foCtsj; 
an  hon.  ex-director,  on  the  first  day  w 
the  debate,  had  termed  their  asserfioii? 
"  a  tissue  of  misrepresentation*  aatfcS 
"  geratlon,  and  unfei*  statement/*  Suqh* 
bad  been  the  bold  contradictions  of  those*1 
who  opposed  the  present  motion,  until1  at*' 
accumulation  of  similar    circuittstapceV 
seemed  to  have  overwhelmed  :thenvaa# 
left  no  means  of  defence,  but  tovex^ 
tenuate  what  they  could  no '  longer  de*yv 
Acquainted,  as  he  had  become,  with  the 
existence  of  ttoe  facts  m  question,    be 
should  have  been  losing-sight  of  his  duty, 
as  a  member  of  that  corporation,  if  fe* 
had  not  brought  forward  a  proposition 
for  inquiry  into  the  causes  ot  sneh out- 
rageous and  unfortunate*  proceedings,   it 
had  bifen  said,  that  the  resolution,  wait* 
h*  (Mr*  Jackson)  had  proposed,  was*  In 
fact,  condemnatory  of  the  coUege.  l^eaWy.' 
gentlemen  betrayed  an  extraordinary  Mle- 
gree  of  apprehension  on  thesubject»witjfc" 
out  its  occurring  to  them,  that  tins  dread 
of  investigation  was  half  confessing  t>r 
fccts  charged.    They  affected  to,say,  that 
he  had  made  out  no  case  for  inquiry.  The 
question  which  he  would  put  to  any  man 
of  honor  acquainted  with  the  subject,, 
was,  had  this  college  answered  the  pur- 
poses intended?  If  the  answer  were  J** 
he  had  a  right  to  demand  some  proof? 
The  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  l*d 
drawn  a  sublime  picture  of  what  the  col- 
lege was  meant  to   be,  ;and  .whaj^it 
should  be,  and  how  happily  it  was  con- 
trived   for  the  appropriate   titmfr* 
which  had  been  so  much  talked  of*  by* 
they  nkd  been  very  shy  sM  cautious  ♦* 
descanting  upon  what  it  ntlly  *vw>  «■» 
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I**  k  had  tamed  om t  i-?rlf  it  Ml  answer- 
ed the  end,  the  directory  upon  the  ques- 
$0%  being,  referred  to  them  as  he  pro- 
posed,  would  say  so ;  if,  after  due  inquiry, 
they  should  find  themselves  warranted  ia 
such  a  declaration  to  the  public  j  but  they 
wpuld  in  that  ease  contradict  Mr.  Mai- 
thus,  if  bo,  in  bis  pamphlet,  admitted 
(hat  it  bad  not  answered,  and  that  he 
doubted  if  it  ever  would;  and  he  (Mr.  J.) 
waa  convinced,  that  if  all  parties  spoke 
AMbey  thought,  tbey  would  agree  with 
ftfr.  Maltha*  in  that  doubt ;  such,  indeed, 
was  bis  opinion  of  the  candour  of .  that 
gentleman,  that  he  declared,  he  would 
leave  the  question  to  the  issue  of  what 
ho  would  say,  if  left  to  him  as  a  private 

rifleman  to  declare,  upon  bis  veracity, 
the  institution  had  answered,  or  was 
likely  so  to  do  ?  Mr.  Maltbus  was  a  man 
of  honor  and  a  scholar;  and,  though 
there  bad  been  some  feelings  of  irritation 
upon  this  subject,  yet  great  allowances 
ought  M*  be  made  for  the  impulses  of  the 
moment,  and  for  the  situation  in  which 
that  gentleman  had  been  placed.  It  was 
*ery  unjust  in  his  boo.  and  learued  friend 
(Hr.  Impey)  to  treat  his  argument  as  if 
he  had  been  running  down  the  professors ; 
nothing  was  farther  from  his  thoughts, 
and  be  hoped  the  court  would  do  him  the 
justice  to  recollect,  that  be  had  suggested, 
Mi  case  of  its  being  ultimately  thought 
more  expedient  to  leave  the  education  of 
then*  writers  to  the  free  choice  of  their 
own  parents,  that  the  present  professors 
ahouldbe  appointed  theexamiujujcmasters. 
It  was  unjust,  therefore,  to  impute  to 
him  any  intention  of  detracting  from  the 
characters  and  qualifications  of  these 
learned  ,  gentlemen,  nay,  he  had  gone 
further,  and  said,  that  if  the  court  of 
directors  bad  induced  any  man  of  letters 
to  leave  bis  academic  walk,  in  order  to 
become  a  professor  in  this  institution, 
under  the  idea  of  its  permanency,  they 
ought  to  indemnify  him  against  the  con- 
'  sequences  of  changing  their  plan.  How 
little  ground  was  there  then  to  charge 
him  with  seeking  to  injure  men  for  whom 
be  had  recommended  provision,  or  ho- 
norable employ.  It  might  be  asked  of 
him,  why  he  had  not  submitted  some 
specific  proposition  to  the  court  rather 
tlmn  a  general  one  of  inquiry  into  the 
subject?  To  this  he  answered,  it  was 
impossible  to  please  every  body,  and  that 
he  thought  inquiry  the  most  eligible  mode 
in  the  first  instance.  An  hon.  gentleman 
(Mr.  Pattison)  had  said,  that  this  was 
throwing  the  apple  of  discord  amongst 
the  directors,  who  were  known  to  differ 
very  much  upon  the  subject  of  the  college. 
This,  be  (Mr.  J.)  must  say,  was  no 
reason  why  tjie  proprietors  should  not  he 
informed  of  the  sentiments  of  their  ex- 
ecutive body ;  and  the  hon.  geutlenian 
joust  pardon  him  for  observing,  that  }t 
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was  not  a  basinass  like  objection,  that 
a  known  difference  of  opinion  should  pre* 
vent  dlsGuesiotMt  in  fact  made  it  mom 
obligatory.       . 

The  same  boo.  director  bad  said  that* 
rt  too  many  cook*  spoil  the  broth,"  and 
applying  that  observation  to  the  college 
management,  he  bad  told  them  that  he 
always  avoided  being  one  of  those  cooks* 
the  hon.  director  would*  therefore,  allow 
him  to  say,  that  under  such  circum- 
stances, it  might  happen  very  naturally, 
that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  ingredients  of 
that  system,  into  which  he  nevertheless 
opposed  inquiry !  Had  the  hon.  director 
condescended  to  have  become  one  of  the 
cooks,  and  to  bare  assisted  in  mixing 
np  tbe  mess,  it  might  perhaps  have  come 
out  less  of  a  farrago,  aud  done  the  cooks' 
more  credit. 

Mr.  Jackson  said,  he  admitted  that  the 
change  from  a  seminary  to  an  university, 
was  a  matter  which  the  general  court 
had  no  right  to  charge  as  a  surreptitious 
proceeding ;  it  had  regularly  passed  the 
forms  of  the  court,  the  papers  had  been 
cursorily  read,  and  if  the  proprietors 
did  not  choose  to  debate  the  proposition 
it  was  their  own  fault.  The  single  point 
for  consideration  was,  whether  as  a  col- 
lege or  a  school  the  institution  had  an- 
swered its  end  ?  After  ten  years  of  ex- 
perieuce,  universal  opinion  pronounced 
that  it  had  not,  aud  sure  he  was  that  if 
the  hon.  ex-director,  Mr.  Grant,  could 
have  foreseen  the  unfortunate  and  dis- 
graceful consequences  which  have  flowed 
from  this  establishment,  he  would  have 
been  tbe  last  man  to  give  it  bis  counte- 
nance. 

An  hon.  gent.  (Mr.  Freshfidctthad  told 
him  that  he  should  be  miudraPqf  the 
deep  responsibility  he  had  incurred, '  fa 
fevering  tbe  minds  of  the  students,  by 
the  agitation  of  this  subject;  but  he 
begged  leave  in  bis  turn  to  remind  that 
hon.  gentleman,  that  be  himself  incurred 
a  much  greater  responsibility  by  the  vote 
he  should  give  this  day :  for  if  that  hon. 
gentleman  should  give  bis  vote  from  mere 
complaisance  to  the  court  of  directors, 
1n  defiance  of  all  the  evidence  which - 
had  beeu  brought  forward,  in  defiance  of 
truth  and  common  sense,  and  he  must 
add,  in  opposition  to  his  own  conscience, 
for  he  had  admitted  the  facts,  he  would 
be  deeply  responsible  before  God  and  lite 
country  for  every  future  evil,  and  for  the 
fate  of  every  youth  Whose  morals  should 
hereafter  be  tainted  by  the  continuance 
of  those  irregularities  and  disorders, 
which'  had  awakened  public  attention, 
or  whose  lippes  aud  fortune  should  be 
destroyed  by  the  executiou  of  those  sta- 
tutes which  had  beeu  so  properly  repro- 
bated in  the  course  of  this  discussion; 
as  well  as  for  tsvtri  father's  heart  which 
intent  be  broken  m  consequence  of  the 
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*wtl\iQ{  bis  child  *  He  (Mr.  Jackson), 
.Waited  that  the  ho*,  gentleman  would 
&e  awfully  responsible,  if  by  bis  vote  he 
$reYe$ted  •  inquiry ;  in  which  case  be 
'mould,  have  infinitely  more  to  answer 
.far  that*  those  who  brought  the  matter 
forward,  lx  was  remarkable  that  the 
Juon,  gentleman,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
.directors,  who  meant  like  him  to  vote 
against  inquiry  had  in  effect  spoken  for 
it,  and  proved  how  necessary  it  was. 
One  hon.  director  near  him  (Mr.  Bo- 
sauquet)  had  shown  upon  the  most  con- 
vincing grounds,  that  inquiry  was  im- 
.peratively  necessary.  Another  hon.  di- 
rector,  who  spoke  afterwards,  had 
throughout  the -whole  of  his  speech  ar- 
raigned the  institution,  and  had  point 
blank,  contradicted  and  refuted  the  hon. 
.ex-director,  Mr.  Grant,  who  bad  ap- 
pealed to  him  as  having  been  chairman 
at  the  time,  with  respect  to  the  original 
plan  of  the  institution  having  been  that 
fit  a  semiuary  and  uot  of  a  university  or 
.college.  Indeed,  be  (Mr.  Jackson)  was 
at  a  loss  to  imagine  how  the  hon.  direc- 
tor's colleagues  could  avoid  supporting 
him  in  those  measures,  wliich  he  so  lau- 
dably pointed  out  for  the  reformation  of 
the  college  j  let  them  adopt  the  sugges- 
tions of  that  hon.  director,  and  bring 
;back  the  institution  to  its  original  sim- 
plicity of  plan  ;  let  those  evils  which  bail 
Jweu  so  feelingly  observed  upon  be  ac- 
knowledged and  corrected,  and  be  would 
•forego  for  the  present  that  inquiry  which 
the  formidable  phalanx  of  learned  pro- 
fessors had  set  themselves  in  such 
array  against;  but  while  the  college 
continued,  upon  its  present  plan,  was  it 
too  much  to  ask  that  its  infirmities 
should  be  considered  ?  One  hon.  direc- 
tor had  justly  remarked  upon  the  ab- 
surdity of  its  laws.  Another  had  ad- 
mitted that  the  whole  history  of  the 
college  had  been  one  of.  misfortune, 
and  another  had  acknowledged  that  ten, 
eleven,  twenty,  and  even  thirty-three 
students  bad  been  declared  guilty  at  a 
-time  in  their  different  insurrections! — 
|Was  it  then  to  be  repeated  too  much, 
under  such  admissions  to  ask  for  in- 
quiry, and  to  ascertain,  whether  there 
were  not  something  radically  wrong  in 
Ibis  ill-mted  institution,  and  whether 
/one  of  the  causes  of  its  misfortune,  did 
not  arise  from  a  circumstance  which 
Mr.  MaltUus  had  incidentally  touched 
upon,  namely  the  attempt  against  all 
experience  and  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  suddenly  to  change  boys  of  six- 
teen into  men  of  .twenty  ? 

It  was  therefore  that  he  asked  the 
court  of  directors  to  look  at  the  moral 
*nd  political  consequences  of  this  esta- 
blishment and  its  law;  and  lie  conjured 
Jhem  by  every  regard  Which  they  had 
«or  the   Interests,  of  tlie  Company,  to 


consider  these  points  maturely  atut  An- 
swer them  fairly. 

His  third'proposition,  for  recommend- 
ing the  directors  to  consider  wbith'efra 
school  of  an  higher  order  might  hot  he 
preferable  to  a  college,  was  to  draw  their 
attention  to  an  establishment,  if  any 
public  establishment  were  now  thought 
necessary,  more  suited  to  the  years  of 
the  pupils.  When  he  talked  of  con- 
trol, he  by  no  means  meant  that  the 
discipline  of  the  rod  should  be  applied  to 
the  students  j  it  was  not  he  that  suggest- 
ed this  sort  of  treatment,  and  he  was 
surprised  that  any  observation  of  hfs 
should  have  been  tortured  for  the  pur- 
pose of  imputing  to  him  so  unworthy  a 
purpose.  No  man  of  liberal  or  gentle- 
manly feeling  could  propose  that  these 
youths  of  sixteen  or  seventeen,  we're  to 
be  treated  like  children  and  whipt  into 
"behaviour.  It  was  not  himself  nor  his 
honorable  friends  about  him ;  but  It 
was  those  who  could  so  lower  them- 
selves as  to  assert  it,  who  were  disgraced 
by  the  suggestion. 

He  had  moved  the  fourth  reduction, 
because  he  wished  to  have  the  opinion 
of  the  court  of  directors  decidedly  on 
the  question  of  compelling  parents  to 
send  their  children  to  this  college.  '  Ih 
vain  might  they  attempt  \o  postpone  it  ^ 
the  proprietors  would  never  rest  until  tt 
was  decided.  Many  highly  respectable 
persons  had  thrown  out  hints  of  thehr 
intention  to  bring  it  forward.'  If  they 
did  not,  he  hoped  that  a  sense  of  the 
Company's  own  character  would  itfduce 
the  directors  to  do  it.  It  had  been  trujjr 
said,  that  it  seemed  to  be  the  object  of 
the  court  of  directors,  to  change  the 
whole  order  of  the  service  ;  an  observa- 
tion which  induced  his  hon.  friend  (Mr. 
Kiunaird)  to  take  up  the  idea  of  flte 
students  being  but  Tialf  Englishmen : 
and  certainly  it  seemed  to  him  (Mr. 
Jackson)  that  the  present  plan  was  to 
make  them  Indians  before  their  time. 
He  (Mr.  Jackson)  would  have  them 
brought  up  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the 
important  functions  which  they  were 
likely  to\  be  called  on  to  discharge,^ 
intercourse  with  their  seniors,  and  some 
mixture  in  society,  and  let  their  minds 
be  matured  and  ripened  into  manly  sen- 
timents by  manly  association  before  they 
were  launched  upon  the  theatre  of  the 
world,  f  f  Mr.  Stirling  with  his  abilities, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  was  fit  to  be  a 
judge  and  a  magistrate,  such  an  instance 
must  be  rare.  He  (Mr.  Jackson),  had 
only  to  say,  that  it  behoved  the  court  of 
directors  to  guard  against  the  mischiefs 
Into  which  they  were  likely  to  mil,  Ijy 
this  rage  for  appointing  very  young  me?, 
just  escaped  from  their  tutors,  to  sit  as 
arbiters  on  millions  of  thei*  Asiatic  sub- 
jects.   He  (Mr.  Jackson)  knew  What  tl 
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w<*§  to  b?  a  judge  and  magistrate :  and 
had  felt  how  awful  and  solemn  was  the 
diity  of  deciding  upon  the  liberty,  cha- 
racte%  and  peace,  of  his  fellow  creatures. 
A  trust  such  as  this  was  too  sacred,  to 
be   placed    In    the  hands  of  unfledged 
youths,  however  high  their  attainments 
might  be,  m  the  estimation  of  those  by 
whom  they  were  appointed.     No  man 
was  fit  for  the  judgment  seat,  who  had 
not  to  a  certain  degree,  a  knowledge  of 
the  world,  which  the  present  system  ab- 
solutely precluded.    Mr.  Jackson  urged 
the  necessity,  therefore,  of  establishing 
some  standard  by  which  the  capacity  and 
accomplishments  of  the  civil  servants  of 
the  Company  should  be  estimated.    He 
intreated  the  court  of  directors  to  turn 
their  attention  to  this  most  important 
point,  and  consider  whether  it  would  not 
be  expedient  to  leave  the  education  of  the 
young  men  to  the  care  of  their  parents, 
who  themselves  could  prepare  them  for 
the  world,  provided  a  literary  standard 
should  be  fixt  as  he  had  suggested.    This 
brought  him  to  the  question  of  a  test, 
to  which  so  much  difficulty  had  been,  im- 
puted by  those  who  forgot  that  the  Com- 
pany's service  was,   in  many  respects, 
governed  by  tests,  the  efficacy  of  which 
had  been  demonstrated  by  the  most  une- 
quivocal  evidence;  but  he   would  give 
the  court  one  high  authority  for  shewing 
why  a  test  as  to  attainments  would  be 
an  expedient  measure,  and  that  authority 
was  Mr.  Malthus  himself,  who  said  that 
if  jtbe  college  was  not  to  he  continued, 
lie  would    rather  that  the  young  men 
should  be  sent  to  some  public  school  until 
the  age  of  seventeen,  and  then  that  they 
should  undergo  a  strict  examination  in 
their  classical  learning,  and   all   other 
necessary  branches  of  useful  and  polite 
literature.     A  part   of  Mr.    Malthus's 
pamphlet  weut  directly  to  shew  the  effi- 
cacy of  such  a  test. 

As  to  his  last  point,  it  appeared  to  him 
to  be  one  highly  deserving  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Company  in  its  present  cir- 
cumstances. Namely,  that  if  the  court 
of  directors  should  be  of  opinion,  after 
due  inquiry,  that  the  present  system  of 
educating  their  .  servants  might  be  ex- 
changed for  a  better  one;  whether  in 
that  case  an  opportunity  did  not  pre- 
sent itself  of  effecting  an  immediate  sav- 
ing of  about  twenty  thousand  pounds 
per  annum  ?  The  military  school  at  Ad- 
discombe,  Mr.  Jackson  observed,  was 
about  to  be  enlarged  and  repaired,  at  an 
expense  of  at  least  20,000,  to  adopt  it 
for  the  purposes  intended.  Should  they, 
then,  he  of  opinion,  that  the  parents  and 
friends  of  the  students  ought  to  have 
the  control  of  their  education,  the 
j£  100,0^00  which  bad  been  laid  out  upon 
Haileybury  Qollege  would  not  be  thrown 
***£*>*».  tiw*?,Y?ouJA.  then,  he. a  place 


ready,   and  most  happily  suitable,    for 
the  reception  of  the  Company's  military 
Students.    Let  it  not  be  said,  however, 
that  because  he  argued  that  the  youths 
intended  for  the  civil  Service,  ought  not 
to  associate  exclusively  with  each  other 
according  to  the  present  system,  that, 
therefore,  he  wished  the  military  stu- 
dents should  be  brought  up  separately, 
and   according    to    parental    discretion. 
No    inference  of  that  kind    could    be 
drawn  from  the  reasoning  which  be  had 
used.    The  circumstances  and  situation 
of  the  military  students  were  quite  diffe- 
rent from  those  of  the  civil  service  ;  the 
course  of  their  education  was  different; 
the  age  at  which  they  went  to  the  college 
was  different,  and  in  military  exercise 
they,  must  necessarily  act  together.    The 
hon.  ex-director  had   asked  him,   how. 
the  qualifications  of  young  men   could 
be  ascertained  by  a  test  or  standard?; 
He  answered  that  the  hon.  ex-director 
had  only  to  turn  his  eyes  to  Addiscombe, 
and  see  that  principle  successfully  carried 
into   effect.    There  was  an  examining 
professor  appointed,  upon  whose  judg- 
ment the  merits  aud  the  destination  off 
the  young  men  were  decided  :— at  Addis- 
combe,   the   principal   or    head  master 
was  Doctor  Andrew,  a  man  of  distin- 
guished learning  and  abilities.    The  ma- 
thematical examiner  was  Colonel  Mudge, 
a  gentleman  eminently  qualified  for  the 
discharge  of  such    a  duty;  and  when 
this  respectable  officer  visited  them,  he 
went  through  the  examination  of  the 
students  in  a  manner  highly  beneficial  t6 
the  institution.     Young  men   knowing 
that  they  must  be  prepared  for  such  an 
ordeal,  felt  a  stimulus  to  qualify  them- 
selves  for   that  purpose.     Dr.  Andrew 
did  not  content  himself  with  formal  arid 
periodical  lectures,  but  he  gave  up  almott 
the  whole  of  his  time  with  a  degree  of 
spirit  and  earnestness,  that  did  honor 
to  himself  as  well  as  to  the  seminary, 
and    thus    with  the  able  assistance  of 
Colonel  Mudge,  the  examining  professor, 
the   Company  found   every    thing  they 
could  desire  in  their  pupils,  whose  pro- 
gression and  accomplishments  bad  excited 
and    deserved    admiration.     Here  then 
was  an   example  for  the    directors  to 
pursue  with  respect  to  their  civil  servants. 
They  had  a  practical  model  before  them 
to  imitate,  and  he  was  persuaded  if* 
test  were   adopted    for  their  civil  scr*. 
vants,   it  would  as   fully   answer   the 
purpose.     The    hon.    ex-director,   Mr. 
Grant,  had  said,  "  This  may  be  all  very 
well,  bnt  one  examination  will  not  do/* 
Who  had  talked  of  one  examination  * 
If  ten  or  twenty  were  necessary  they 
should  be  gone  thnbugh ;  but  let  them 
]x  examined  upon  the  same  principle  as 
at  Addiscombe*  and  the  effect,  would  te 
the  same.        ^  ^  jby  Google 
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^.ffhis^iMr,  Jackson  ..observe^)  brought, 
hmJto  the   concluding'  consideration^ 
t>a$4y  M  be,  or  had  hefln$,,made 
opt  a-  fajr  and  honest  ground  /of  .inquiry 
into,  ihe  state  9'f  iUfiir.co}l%ef  ;  Jt>ad 
hemsaid  by,bi^  opponents,  t^at  he,,  had 
maqe  put  no  substantial  case ;  that  be 
haj(r  in^  fact,  shown  nothing  upon  which 
the  court;  could  entertaia  the  proposition 
for  inquiry.     He.  put  it  to   gentlemen 
whether,  they    seriously  meant  to  say, 
tbaf;  he  ■  had  made  out  no  case  ?    What !. 
five' general  insurrections  acknowledged 
by  fas   hon.  and  learned    friend,    Mr! 
luipey— detailed  by  Mr.  Maltfius— ad- 
mitted by  the  hon.  ex-director— and  de- 
plored by  every  man  in  the  court,  and 
no  case !  ! !    The  last  of  these  insur- 
rections being  of  a  nature  so  formidable, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  call  in  the  in- 
teference  of  the  police  apd  of  the  magis- 
tracy ;,  on  that  occasion,  he  understood 
there  had  been  no  less  than  from  forty  to 
nity  constables  sent  to  the  college  from 
the  town  and  neighbourhood  of  Hert- 
ford^     An    hon.'  friend   of  his,  (Mr. 
Lowndes),  who  had  visited  the  college, 
was  shewn  the  spot  where  the  students 
had  torn  down  the  staircase  and  forced 
out  Ihe  iron  bars ;  and  also  the  place 
wheije  the  shot  whjch  had  been  firejl  at 
the    professors,   had    perforated'!      He 
could  not  but  admire  the  courage,  which, 
knowing'  cf  these  circumstances,  could 
say  there  was  no  case!    He  would,  how- 
ever, read  some  of  the  directors'  own 
'proceedings  in  confirmation  of  that  case, 
which*  .he  insisted,    had    already  been 
made  out  sufficiently  to  satisfy  the  most 
Sceptical  mind  ;  it  happeued,  he  had  al- 
most said  providentially,    but  certainly 
'most   fortuuately  for  his    side   of  the 
question,  that  the  court    had  got  pos- 
session of4  two  or  three  documents,  con- 
firming the   whole    of  his  statements, 
tyas  it  not  insulting  the  court,  to  be 
told,  that  no  case  had  been  made  out, 
t>y  those  very  persons  who  had  been  the 
.means  of  keeping  back  the  papers,  which 
they  must  know  would  have  established 
the  case  in  the  first  instance  ?  With  what 
face  could  they    charge  the  authors  of 
the  present  motion,  with  preferring  un- 
'ffcuuded  accusations,  when  they  them- 
•  selves  withheld  the  evidence  upon  which 
'those    accusations  could  be  sustained? 
'They  bad,  however,  betrayed  themselves 
'Jnjto    some    extraordinary    admissions, 
and  had,  accidentally,  let  out  the  most 
decisive  proof  of  those  charges  which 
they  had  affected  to  deny.    It  had  hap- 

Sened  in  the  course  of  this  discussion, 
i  suit  the  purposes  ot  the  other  side 
to  .refer  to  certain  of  the  withheld  pa- 
;pfers  1  this,  of  course,  immediately  com- 
municated to  the  proprietors  a  more 
genefeU  right  of  reference,  a  circum- 
stance they  were  not  aware  of;  the  con- 


sequence,  of  wWcU  had  itaev  the  disco- 
very of  two  public  addresses  to  the  -tta* 
dents,  which  absolutely  and  literally, 
confirmed  all  that  had  been  said  omtor 
side  of  the  court,  : 

Before*  however,  he  read  those  paferty 
he  would  beg  leave  jo  call  to  their  recol- 
lection   the  manner  ia  winch   himself, 
and  his  hon.  friend,  had  been  treated 
with  regard  to  thehr  statemens  j  of  facts 
respecting   the   college,  .His  boo*  and 
learned  friend*  Mr.  ft.  Grant,  had'  ex- 
claimed in  great  sublimity  of  style, ««  If 
you  thjnk  the  facts  stated  erroneous,  re- 
tract them :  if  you  believe  them*  hare 
the  justice  to  prove  them  t  the  college 
has  that  right,  which ,.  according  to  the 
rules  of  law  and  eternal  justice,  belongs 
to  all  men,  either  to  be  proved  guilty  qr 
to  be  acquitted  if  innocent."    His  hop, 
and    learned .  friend,    Mr.   Impey,   had 
termed  their  whole  statement  f*  ajfebit- 
lous  history,"  a  series  of  calumnious  ^tia- 
renresentations,  which  stood  falsified^  and 
"  completely  contradicted  by  the  hon. 
ex-director  ;"  while  the  hon  ex-director 
himself,  Mr.  Grant,  had  in  terms  of  un- 
sparing censure,  charged  his  (Mr.  Impey's) 
speech,  as  "  one  tissue  of  misrepresen- 
tation," and  after  having  applauded  the 
conduct  of  the  preceding  court,  for  refus- 
ing all.  the  papers,  had  boldly  challenged 
thtm  to  a  proof  of  facts.   It  might  he 
remembered  that  the  hon.  ex-director, 
was  particularly  severe  on  his  hon.  friend, 
Mr.  Hume,  for  having  said  in  a  former 
debate,  according  to  a  newspaper  quoted 
by  the  hon.  director,  that  these  young 
gentlemen  bad,  by  their  insurrectionary 
movements,  "  disgraced  the  Company, 
.the  college,   and  their  country."— Who 
.  that  recollected  these  sayings  would  hear 
without  surprise,  this  very  functionary, 
the  hon.  ex  director,  when  he  w*s  chair- 
man, deploring  the  lamentable  facta  la 
question,  and  that  in  the  very  ttrm*\  for 
the  use  ot  which  he  had  reviled  his  hon. 
friend,  almost  beyond  the  license  of  de- 
bate?    In  one  of  these  discovered  papers, 
as  he  might  call  them,  was  found  annflB- 
cial  report  of  an  address  from  the  then 
chairman,   Charles  Grant,  Esq.  to  the 
college,  in  December,  1815,  from  which 
he  would  read  a  short  extract,  it  was  in 
the  third  person,  and  as  follows— ^  he 
then  proceeded  to  touch,  but  as  he  said, 
with  very  different  feelings,  on  another 
topic,  one  on  which  he  rather  wished  to 
express  his  regret,  than  to  dwell  at  that 
time  with  any  severity.    Here  Ihe  hen. 
chairman  adverted  to  those  unhappy  Stu- 
dents who  had,,  as  he  remarked,  exclud- 
ed themselves  from  the  benefit  of  the 
institution,  by  outrages,  not  only  tm- 
gentlemanlys  and  unprovoked,  but  un- 
manly and  wmorthy  0/  ike  Britith  cha- 
racter J' .  ,  n^nn]        " 
"  they  hadftronght  rffrjrect  on  ihm- 
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closed  ou  the  5th  of  Nbvetnbc^'ia^Bie 
council  would  hate  been  justified' fa  pre1* 
senting  to  the  committee  a  veVy.  favour1-* 
able  report.  Never  had  there  been  *V>" 
little  of  that  childish  spirit  and  disorder 
which  bad  so  often  been  found  the  fbW- 
ninner  of  serious  disturbances  j  the  prnc-' 
tice  of  shooting  and  driving  had  been 
vigilantly  checked,  clandestine  excursions* % 
to  London  had  been  so  carefully  watched, 
that  scarcely  a  single  instance  can  have 
escaped  detection  and  punishment — there 
bad  been  little  or  no  complaint  of  riotous 
conduct  in  the  neighbourhood— drinking 
at  inns,  or  similar  irregularities,  at  the! 
same  time  it  had  been  the  study  of  the 
authorities  to  administer  the  discipline 
without  causing  irritation,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  all  personal  insult  to  any  one 
of  them  during  the  late  scenes,"  may 
prove  that  their  endeavours  were  hot 
unsuccessful."  Now,  he  would  ask, 
had  there  been  a  single  charge  against 
the  college  which  was  not  more  than 
admitted  in  these  reports,  by  the  two 
hon,  directors,  and  by  the  college  coun- 
cil, and  in  terms  much  more  approach- 
ing to  "  unmannered  invective  and 
abuse,"  than  any  thing  which  he  had 
heard  from  any  other  quarter?  If  was  a 
powerful  monysy liable:  even  this  account 
was  all  that  the  college  council  could 
have  given.  "  If  the  term  had  closed 
on  the  5th  November,"  but  after  the  5tfc 
November  came  that  most  daring  of  all 
their  insurrections,  when  the  staircases. 
were  pulled  down,  professors  ilred  at, 
servants  wounded,  a  possee  of  consta- 
bles called  in,  and  the  magistracy  ap- 
pealed to,  as  had  been  formerly  stated. 

Why  then,  with  what  pretensions  to 
justice  and  candour  would  any^man  re- 
prove his  honorable  friend  (Mr.  Hume), 
for  saying  that  these  young  men  had  dis- 
graced the  British  character,  or  their 
own — wlien  his  great  reprover,'  the  hon. 
ex-director  himself,  who  then  arrted  as 
the  chairman,  could  not  help  in  the  in- 
dignant language  which  had  just  been 
read,  acknowledging  the  lamentable  state, 
and  the  inauspicious  appearance  which 
the  ^college  presented  ?  ,  Was  it  possible 
for  *  any  intelligent  person  that  knew 
that  his  (Mr.  Jackson's)  proposition  was 
only  for  one  Inquiry,  to  doubt  that  he 
had  laid  before  ttye  court  fair  and  sub- 
stantial grounds  for  it  ?  No  man,  as  he 
thought,  of  an  independent  mind,  could 
hesitate  for  a  moment,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, In  giving  his  assent  to  a  se- 
rious and  general  investigation  of  the 
causes  of  their  disappointment,  respectr 
ing  the  college;  the  whole  history  of 
which  had  been  so  sedulously  kept  from 
the  knowledge  of  the  proprietors;  the 
.-_  regard  to  "the  former,  meaning  directors  had  thought  nroper  to  report 
4be  point  of  discipline,  if  the  term  had    annually  that  all  was.  well,  though  it  now 
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tettesy  and  their  connections,  and  dis- 
credit on  the  college." 

Mr.  Jackson  said,  that,  after  this,  he 
thought  it  would  require  some  nerve  for 
the  bon.  ex-director  to  vote  for  the 
previous  question,  on  the  ground  of  no 
case  for  inquiry  having  been  made  out. 

But  was  this  a  solitary  instance  of  their 
own   admission?     So  far  from  it,  he 
thought  that,  instead  of  arraigning  his. 
speech,  as  ««  a  tissue  of  misrepresenta- 
tion,"   the  hon.    director    would    have 
Shown  more  troth  and  candour,  if  he 
had  admitted  the  history  of  the  college 
to  have  been  "  one  tissue  of  insurrec- 
tions," for  such  it  would  appear  to  have 
been  upon  the  authority  of  another  of 
their  functionaries,  according  to  the  offi- 
cial statement  of  an  address  delivered  by 
Mr*  Edward  Parry,  to  the  college  in  lftl2, 
upon  its  reports  of  the  27th  December 
1811,  and  the  3d  June  1812,  which  ran 
in  the  following  terms.    "He  commenc- 
ed by  observing,  that  in  the  absence  of 
the  hon.  chairman  and  deputy,  who  were 
prevented  from  attending  on  this  occa- 
sion by  very  important  business,  it  fell 
to  his  lot  to  address  them ;  he  expressed 
Ids  concern  at  seeing  so  many  vacant  seats 
before  him  [their  late  occupants  having 
been  expelled] ;  lameuting  in  feeling  terms, 
\ythe  causes  by  which  they  were  occasioned, 
he  successfully  combated  the  false  no- 
tions of  honor  entertained  by  the  stu- 
dents, in  concealing  the  names  of  those 
who  had  been  guilty  of  the  most  flagrant 
and  unjustifiable   outrage*,  and  whose 
conduct  was  rendered  worse  by  endea- 
vouring to  involve  those  who  otherwise 
were  not  concerned;  no  association,  he 
observed,  could  be  consistent  with  the 
laws  of  God  or  man,  whose  basis  is  not 
.founded  in  virtue." 

These  speeches  were  undoubtedly  cre- 
ditable to  the  hon.  director,  who  had 
delivered  them  ;  but,  he  submitted,  it  was 
not  for  the  same  persons  to  question 
the  existence  of  those  facts,  which  they 
had  thus  so  feelingly  deplored.  If  fur- 
ther proof  were  wanted  of  the  licentious 
and  insubordinate  conduct  of  the  stu- 
dents, and  of  the  injustice  of  the  hon. 
ex-director,  in  impeaching  the  integrity 
and  veracity  of  the  statements  which 
had  been  made,  it  would  be  found  in 
the  official  reports  of  the  college  council 
themselves.  In  their  report  of  the  18th 
December  1815,  they  intimate  that  had 
the  then  term  closed  on  the  5th  of  No- 
vember, instead  of  the  usual  period, 
about  six  weeks  later,  they  could  for 
once  have  reported  a-  quiet  term  ;  their 
language  upon  the  occasion  pretty  well 
•hewed,  the  sort  of  terms  which  had 
preceded  that  in  question.     They  say, 
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Qtow\  pufc  that  from  the  year  1808  or 
1199?  Iters  bad  not  been  an  interval  of 
ajiy  length,  free  from  these  disgraceful 
smd.wrient  proceedings. 
t»  A*  |Q  the  literary  character  of  the 
institution,  it  had  been  boldly  said,  on 
tfee  other  side,  that  nothing  could  be 
mpre  satisfactory,  and  that  the  litera- 
ture of  the  college  had  been  almost 
crery  thing  that  could  be  wished.  Now 
to,  bis  judgment  nothing  could  be  more 
unsatisfactory  or  humiliating  than  the 
lac$  college  report,  which  comprised  the 
minutes  of  the  college  of  December  1815 
a#4  May  1816,  the  former  begging  that 
these  writers,  whose  terms  were  finish- 
ed, might  not  be  refused  proceeding  to 
India,  on  account  'of  their  not  being 
able  to  pass  their  examination  in  the 
oriental  languages,  the  test  of  which 
was  by  a  rule  of  this  college,  made  as 
humble  as  possible ;  while  the  latter  of 
tfcqse  papers  unfolded  a  lamentable  de- 
gree*, of  retrogression  in  European  litera- 
ture, assigning  as  the  reason,  that  those 
important  personages,  the  students,  had' 
no«  appreciated  European  literature  stf 
highly  as  they  formerly  did  5  but  offering 
as  a.  consolation  V>  > tbe  proprietors,  to 
Wham  |be,  institution  had  then  cost 
<£2QO^Q0,  **  0|at  tig.  instances  had  been 
very, rare,  of  an  abandonment  of  all  lite- 
rary, appUcaliou."    What  now  became  of 


languages  were  merely, an  incidental  (-niifl 
not  an  essential  object ;  but  it  that  wtjre 


tional  Oriental  professor,,  at  Hf  $xfftn& 
of  jgoOO  per  annum*  for  the  purpose^ 
more  effectually  teaching,  that  language 
which  was  now  said  to  be  non-essential  lf 
Conceding,  however,  to  the  hon.  ex-di- 
rector, that  the  Oriental,  languages  were 
non-essential,  the  court  had  a  right  to 
presume  that  everything  relating  to  Eu- 
ropean literature  must  l>e  imperfection  I 
The  court  had  heard  what  was  the  pro- 
gress of  the  students  in  that  respect  J 
The  report  of  the  ill-success  of  European 
literature  was  but  nine  mouths  old  ;  aust 
after  perusing  that,  could  any  man  whtf 
read  Mr.  Malthus's  ingenuous  acknow- 
ledgement, doubt  that  any  of  the  public 
universities  or  higher  seminaries  of  this* 
country,  were  capable  of  impacting  a* 
good  an  educatiou  as  any  that'  eould  be, 
given  at  this  anomalous  institution > 
Would  any  man  say,  after  such  evidence, 
as  this,  that  the  literary  character  of 
the  college  was  such  as  couM  bear  the 
test  of  impartial  inquiry  ?  It  was  hardly 
necessary  for  him  to  trouble  the  court! 
with  reading  the  speech  of  the  present 
chairman,  which  followed  this  singular 
report,  it  had  evidently  been  composed 


tta  jM»n*exrdjrector*s  favourite  term  of"  previously, to  his  setting  off  for  Hertford,. 
*-  -ap«9pjfiate  education/;  such  as  no  m  the  expectation  of  a  very  different  ac- 
exjstjng  establishment  in  Great  Britain,,   count  from   the  college  council ;   con- 


whetfeek  college,  seminary,  or  school, 
ajbrded  t  As  some  apology  for  this  awk- 
ward story,  pf  the  oriental  test,  the  hon, 
ex-director  (JV^r,  Grant),  had  contended 
that  it  never  was  iu  the  contemplation  of 
the  founders  of  this  plan,  that  the  Orien* 
tal  language  should  be  a  material  feature 
of  education. in  this  college  .  and  yet  it 
w$t  very  extraordinary  that  in  the  report 
of. the  year  1805,  delivered  by  the  college 
committee,  the  same  hon.  gentleman  who 
was\  one  of  that  committee,  and  the 
ysnspmed  framer  of  the  report,  had 
pointed  out  the  immense  advantage  which 
the .  French  service  had  derived  from 
thenr  servants  and  officers  possessing  a 
tnewledgn  of  the.  Oriental  languages.; 
observing,  that  it  was  well-known  that 
there  were  men  at  Paris,  who  could  con- 
verse, f  neatly  in  the  Persian  and  the 
other  languages  of  the  East*  The  hon. 
ex-director  then  proceeding  in  this  his 
report*.  t&  invite  the  Company  to  imitate 
the  .example  of  the  French,  which  gave 
them  such  facilities  in  transactions  with 
the  j0riental  world,  and  further  contend- 
ing, that  even  their  China  writers  should 
H  #lus  Orientally  accomplished  I  Now  he 
i^jr.  Jackson)  would  give  the  hon.  ex- 
«r ftftor  every  thing  he  desired.  He  would 
suppose,  as  the  hon.  ex-director  bad 
said,  at  the  last  court,  that  the  Oriental 


se^uently,  its  hyperbolical  compliments* 
read  as  the  most  biting  sarcasms*  It 
was,  however,  a  generous  blunder,  and 
proceeded  from  a  man  with  too  kind  a 
heart  to  have  meant  otherwise  than  res- 
pectfully to  the  professors,  and  affectioi*- 
atelytotheboys.  Happily,  after  all  the 
resistance  which  had  been  made  to  his 
hon  friends  (Mr.  Hume's)  demands  for 
papers  and  information,  the  court  had 
at  last  come  at  the  real  facts  of  the  case  j 
these  three  papers  were  now  before  them 
as  public  documents  j  and,  the  court  so* 
possessing  them,  he  would  say  boldlyv 
that  the  directors  "  must  tear  the  seal 
from  off  the  bond,"  before  they  could 
say,  that  lie  had  not  made  out  a  case  of 
non -proficiency  in  literary  attainments, 
with  a  most  lamentable  want  of  moral 
discipline !  Indeed,  the  hon.  ex-director's 
speech,  as  well  as  that  of  his  hon.  re- 
lative, had  consisted  almost  wholly  of 
what  their  virtuous  minds  meant,  thai 
the  coUege  should  have  been  what  It 
might,  and  what  they  admitted  It  ought, 
to  have  been ;  but,  as  to  what  it  really 
had  been,  all  was,  in  the  first  instance, 
concealment  and  suppression  of  papers^ 
and  now  an  acknowledged  drea^  of  inquiry* 
Not  one  meagre  official  EwopeaVtfoeujncitf 
had  been  produced  affirmative  of  ibe  cha- 
racter of  the  floUege>  on  tbe  contrary 
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the  hon.  ex-dlrector'had,  fri  his  desparr, 
invoked  testimonials  from  India,  and 
qnotod  a  'dispatch  of  several  years  back 
Iran  Lord  Minto,  the  amount  of  which, 
was,  that  the  youths  from  Hertford  col- 
lege had  turned  out  well-behaved  lads  ; 
t6ht1a!t'rtie  Asiatic  accounts,  and  calcula- 
tions rif  literary  proficiency,  had  been 
overturned,  and  justly  and  successfully 
ridiculed1  by  his  hon.  and  acute  friend 
/MrV  rftiiae),  Who  never  contented  him- 
self with  the  surface  of  things,  but, 
wndse  industry  and  research*  had  got  at 
-some  of  the  most  recent  accounts,  from 
which  it  appeared,  even  from  the  mouth 
of  the  governor-general,  and  amidst  an 
•effort  to  speak  in  flattering  terms  of  a 
fcaown*  favourite  institution,  that  the 
Asiatic  account  was,  with  a  very  few 
brilliant  exceptions,  if  possible,  more 
mortifying  than  their  own  professors  re- 
port. 

He  would  not  (Mr.  Jackson  said) 
longer  detain  the  court ;  all  that  he  was 
anxious  for  was,  to  convince  them  that 
lie  had  laid  fair  and  honest  grounds  for 
calling  for  the  opinion  ot  tlieir  directors 
on  a  business  of  so  much  importance,  as 
the  virtuous  and  enlightened  education  of 
the  youtl  s  destined  to  administer  the  go- 
vernment of  India.  He  could  not  argue 
against  power,  or  help  numbers  being 
brought  down  against  him  ;  no  person 
"knew  better  than  the  hon.  ex-director 
the  affect  of  keeping  off  a  division  till  six 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  but  he  could  de- 
fend himself  against  the  charge  of  having' 
been  unjust,  or  of  having  brought  for- 
ward charges  before  the  public  which  he 
could  not  make  out.  No  man  could 
answer  for  the  success,  or  the  acceptation 
of  his  endeavours,  but  his  conscience  told 
him,  that  he  was  in  some  degree  entitled 
to  the  support  and  approbation  of  every 
honorable  and  candid  mind. 

He  could  not  sit  down  (Mr.  Jackson 
•aid)  without  doing  justice  to  the  dexterity 
with  which  the  machinery  of  opposition 
bad  been  conducted  on  the  present  occa- 
sion ;  he  bad  thought  for  a  long  time 
that  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  (Mr.  R. 
Grant)  had  seriously  meant  to  go  with 
him  every  inch  of  the  way,  for  an  in- 
quiry; his  learned  friend  had,  in  terms  of 
peculiar  solemnity,  challenged,  invoked, 
adjured,  investigation,  "  at  any  time,  in 
anyplace,  and  before  any  tribunal;"  he 
had  even  claimed  this  as  the  right  of  the 
college,  u  according  to  the  rules  of  law, 
and  eternal  justice  belonging  to  all  men  1" 
What  then  was  his  surprise  at  finding  his 
lion,  and  learned  friend  acting  in  strict 
conjunction  with  his  other  learned  friend 
fMr.  luipcy),  who  had  but  too  success- 
rally,  'm  the  first  Instance,  argued  against 
the  production  of  evidence;  and  noW 
argued '  that  no  evidence  had  been  pro- 
duced.    As  anecdotes  seemed  to  have 


been  flie  fashion  of  the  debattS'<h4«iaie 
be  permitted  to  observe,  that  Ms*  two.  final 
and  learned  friends  reminded  trie*ot<s> 
story  of  two  gentlemen  who  wetfethuol* 
in  'the  habit  of  visitim?  togfthef|  tfho 
were  used1  previously  to  determine'  ujttw 
What  topics  they 'would' Introduce,  ami*e* 
cast  their  respective  parts  in  the  eeitvetfa 
sation?  that;'  however  viofcn try  they  might? 
seem  to  disagree,  or  decisively  refute  each" 
other,  It  was  still  with  the  mutual  under- 
standing, that  both  should  succeed,  fee* 
cause  both  were  to  shine!   Thus,  whB* 
one  of 'his  learned  friends,   loudly  de^ 
manded  inquiry,  which  could  not  be  4%  foa> 
solemn,  too  deliberate,  too  judicial,  to&  ' 
extensive,"  and  for  which  lie  waited  with 
"  almost  breathless  impatience,"  an  In- 
quiry, which  he  saw   4<  could  not  stoj> 
till  it  reached  the  bar  of  the  legislature.'* 
His  learned  ally  was  to  contend,  that  the 
whole  affair  was  trivial,  that,  since  the 
professors  had  obtained  the  additional 
authority  which  they  had  contended  for, 
and  ousted  that  of  the  directors,  all  had 
been  calm  and  gone  on  well ;  that  inquiry 
would  be  worse  than  a  waste  of  time, 
and  that,  therefore,  he  should  move"  the 
previous  question,  as  the  only  mode  of 
extinguishing  it  1— Now  it  happened,  un- 
fortunately for  his  learned  friend  (Mr« 
fmpey),  that  he,  who  had  so  courteously 
and  cooly  treated  the  other  side,  as  the 
nanators  of  "a  fabulous  history,   the 
whole  of  which  had  been  falsified  by  the 
declarations  of  an  hon.  ex-director,"  had 
shewn  himself,  no  doubt  from  his  other 
avocations  having  prevented  him  from 
giving  much  attention   to  the  subject, 
most  woefully  uninformed  as  to  one  of 
the  main  historical  facts  of  the  case.    He 
had  stated  repeatedly,  distinctly  and  con- 
fidently, that  the  college  statutes,  which 
took  away  the  authority  from  the  directors, 
and  gave  the  exclusive  right  of  expulsfofe 
to  the  professors,  had  cured  all  the  ha* 
surrectionary  evils  $•  that,  from  that  pe- 
riod, all  had  been  satisfaction  and  repose, 
and  that  it  would  be  even  mischievous  to 
disturb,  by  needless  inquiries,   that  se- 
renity which  had  prevailed  In  the  college 
since  the  introduction  of  the  laws  in  ques- 
tion ;  whereas,  should  his  learned  friettifs 
leisure  admit  of  his  reading  even1  those 
papers  which  were  accessible  to  the  pro- 
prietors, he  would  find,  that,  with*  airhto 
constitutional  aversion  to  "  fabulous  his- 
tory ,'*  he  had  been  miserably  dut  to  Tils 
chronologft  and,  that  the  most  fearful  of 
the  riots,  the  most  daring  of  the  Insur- 
rections,   had  taken  place  comtderatiy 
subsequent  to  the  enactment  of  those  laws 
which  thus  degraded  the  directors.    A 
part  of  that  code  had  been  assigned,  ty 
the  professors  themselves,  as  among  the 
catties  of  insurrection,  from  what  had 
been  termed  as  to  the  students  "  ftrfse 
notions  of  honour,"  but  which,  in  fact, 
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arose  from  their  hatred  and  abhorrence  of 
feeananoiple  whkhcompeUed^bem  either 
jb^**iuitnate.  themselves,  or  seel*  their 
safety  by  the  crimination  of  each  other.  - 
,>tMoj»s  how  vm  nta^plain'  and  simple 
proposition  for  iiiqjsiry  about  Ctf  be  met  ? 
p-By  the  a rerioaw  <uie*tioo  !-^Ou  WbaT 
e?p«»d  ^Because  it  was- said,  that  in~* 
quiry  and  accusation  were  eyiiooimous ! 
jtaauliating  confession  '.—But,  if  hia  mo- 
aion  were  raaUa  sccusatory,  bow  ought 
accusation  to  be  met  fc  by  trial,  or  by 
£ight  ?— "Innocence  would  natoraily  court 
diaeuMioft  ;   it  would  insist  upon  a  dia- 
ntnafonate  appeal,  by  way  of  ballot,  to 
the  absent  proprietors ;  to  tno  hundreds 
pbo  had  left,  or  who  could  not  attend 
the  court,  hut  who  were  now  in  posses- 
sion of  facte  to  enable  them  to  judge  of 
aft*  fitness  of  further  investigation.     On 
.the  other  hand,  what  could  be  more  sig- 
nificant of  a  bad  cause  than  the  taking 
advantage  of  a  blender  majority  at  a  late 
hour  in  the  day,   when  the  court  was 
worn  down*,  to  shun  the  impartial  ordeal 
of  a  ballot.— His  learned  friend  (Mr. 
Impey)  had  argued  from  first  to  last,  as 
if  this  were  solely  a  question  of  accusa- 
tion j  be  (Mr.  Jackson)  would  admit, 
that  there  was  something  like  accusation 
of  th«  college  iu  its  aggregate  form,  hut 
)»e  declaimed  the  idea  of  individual  at- 
tack* he  repeated,  tluvt  he  held  the  pro- 
feasors  in  the  highest  reverence  and  res-* 
neejty  And  the  proposition  which  he  had 
suggested,  with  respect  to  accepting  of 
their  future  assistance*  was  declaratory 
of  his  confidence  in  them  ;  his  wish  and 
aim*  throughout  the  discussion,  had  been, 
to  take  up  the  abstract  question,  whether 
the  college  had,  or  had  not  answered  its 
aucpoae,  or  was  likely  so  to  do  ? — He, 
fiowever,  fully  admitted,  that  the  college 
stood  accused !  there  were  then  in  court 
two  ruthless  impeachers  of  the  whole  es- 
tablishment ;  persons  who  were  at  once 
(ts  accusers,  its  coodemnators,  and  its 
executioners  1  He  meant  the  mover  and 
the;  seconder  of  the  previous  question  ! 
What !  after  so  many  tauuting  challenges 
tq  meet  upon  facts,  was  this  the  issue  of 
so  much  boasting  ?  this  poor  expedient  t 
this  wretched  manoeuvre  1   to  stop  in- 
quiry, and  stifle  investigation !  He  would, 
he  must  put  it  to  the  experience,  and  to 
the  candour  of  the  hou.  ex-director  (Mr. 
Grant,  sen.),  whether  he  had  ever  known 
a  .question  like  the  present,  in  which  the 
constituent  asked  for  the  aid  and  advice 
qf  the  constituted,  met  in  a  manner  so 
unworthy  the  character  and  the  dignity  of 
the  East-India  Company  ?  That  hou.  gen- 
tleman was  well  aware,  that  at  that  late 
hour  of  the  day  no  question  could  be 
said  to  be  fairly  submitted  to  the  sober 
and  candid  judgment  of  the  proprietors 
that  was  not  referred  to  them  by  way  of 
ballot  1  Why  then  did  he  thus  exert  him- 
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self  to  prevent  that  appeal  ?  He  must 
know  in '  feu*  conscience,  that  a  uialortty 
obtained  merely  by  the  influence  Which 
fee  directors  were  known  ftPhavfe  in  that 
court,  in  which  (hey  could,  as  it  were, 
command  a  certain  nmmberof  votes,  win 
no  credk  to,  no  triumph  to  the  Hertferd 
institution.  The  colleu>  might  na*«  ont- 
livecfctbe  imputed  purpose  of  ihe  pro- 
prietors to  pull  li  down ;  "It  might  have 
outlived  its  own  five  Insarhsctton*  !^-4t 
might  have  outlived  the  report  of  4<s *** 
professors  !  —  It  might  have  outtfted 
(though  that :  woOM  be  difficult),  4he 
pamphlet  -or  Mr.  MaHfcut!  *-  It  might 
have  outlived  even  the  speeches  'of  Its 
advocates  !  but  1t  could  not  Ions;  outlive 
the  previous  question  /—This  ignominious 
flight  from  inquiry  bad  sealed  its  late  fur 
ever!  (Hear  !  HearJJ  and  consigned  It 
to  unfading '  obloquy,  and  never  dying 
shame  !  (Hear  !  Hear  :).      -i 

The  Chairman  then  put  the  question  ; 
and,  upon  a  show  of  hands,  lie  declared 
the  driginal  question  to  be  lost  by  a  ma- 
jority. 

Upon  a  division  being  demanded,  It 
took  place,  and  the  numbers  were  as 
follows,  viz. 

For  the  original  quea.km  ....  40  . 

Against  it    62 

Majority....*.  22 
The  Chairman  then  declared  the  quee- 
tiou  to  be  determined  in  the  negative. 
Upon  which, 

Mr.  Lowndes  expressed  himself  wish 
some  warmth,  exhorting  his  learned  friend 
to  persevere  against  so  feeble  a  majority, 
assured  of  final  triumph,  exclaiming, 
with  his  usual  emphasis  at  lone, 
«*  Marcellus,  exiled,  more  true  glory 

feels*  ,     .    . 

"  Thau  Caesar,  with  a  Senate  a*  hi* 

heels  1" 
The  Court  then  adjourned  sine  di<.  . 


East- India  Housey  March  19. 
MANDAMUS  PAPERS. 

A  Quarterly  General  Court  of  Pro- 
prietors of  East -India  Stock  was  this  day 
held  at  the  Company's  House,  in  Leaden- 
hall  Street,  which  was  made  special*  at 
the  request  of  certain  Proprietors,  "for 
the  purpose  of  takiug  into  consideration 
the  Mandamus  Papers,  as  far  as  the 
same  relate  to  the  conduct  of  the  Conn 
of  Directors,  In  resisting  the  Powers,  ex- 
ercised on  that  occasion  by  the  Honor- 
able the  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Use 
Affairs  of  India,  in  adjudicating  disputed 
pecuniary  Claims,  and  in  directing  4be 
application  of  the  Company's  Fund*  for 
their  discharge.* 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Court  having 
been  read—  Digitizedtby  ( 
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«—7,:t  haw/fA*  aeiweinMbeieour&.*ba& 
ajeee  to  wastnedftapifciak  *  «he;deaj*e  «| 
qwtoto&tyT'\ita**j  tfeoaegcwkmriihavw 
WMIffl^t1ifil4)M^Q0Si(tanyioii  .«£  thft 
Wfttnai  fetatiaelMbe  MwtesMw*  P«« 
net*  ibiirtlfb!m^iHHm»ifi>  a  future  day. 
L  wisb^Hftrefere,te  apprize,  those  in* 
disjduafe  who  mean-  to- take  apart in  the 
dtKUSSJon,;  thus*  in  conformity  wiihftbe 
request  oithe  gentlemen  wfto  were  Jtoxtoua 
t*bffog  the  question  forward,'  the  Court 
of  Direct*!*  haw  pufroff  the'coirtiderw- 
tfetf.of  the  subject  until  the  16th  of 

Ther.cierk  thee  Mad  the  letter  of  Hum* 
pk*jr MHoworth,  Esq.  Af.  R  and— Holt, 
Bsq.*iMr«Ssed  to  the  Chairman  and  De- 
pit^ChaMrmati*  requesting  the  present 
<50ttrt«to  be  matte  special;  and  also  a  sub- 
sequent letter,  from  tiie  same  parties,  de- 
atriag'that,  under  ail  the  drcamstanceS, 
the  coosidef  ation  of  the  Mandamus  Pa- 
pent  should  be  postponed  to  the  16th  of 
April. 

Tue42Mr«uro.  "  We  hare  given  no- 
tice, fovtbe  newspapers,  of  the  eontents 
of  the  tatter  communication.  I  am  very 
sorry  we  could  out  give  an  earlier  intima- 
tion te  the  proprietors ;  but  we  could  not 
help  ourselves,  haring  received  the  com- 
munication so  late,  that  we  were  prevent- 
ed >from  having  it  published  before  this 


The  consideration  of  the  Afandamut 
Ptpert  was  then  adjourned  So  the  16th 
of  April.  - 

FREE  TRADE  OF  INDIA. 

Mr.  Wtodihg  rose  to  observe,  that  he 
hoped  he  should  be  permitted,  before  the 
whole  proceedings  of  the  day  were  over, 
to  draw  the'  attention  of  the  court  for  a 
few  moments  tea  subject  that  was 
nearly  connected  with  the  vital  interests 
of  the  Company.  One  of  his  majesty's 
ministers  had' recently  introduced  a  bill 
into  the  House  of  Commons,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extending  the  free  trade  of  India 
to  the  pons  of  Malta  and  Gibraltar.— 
Without  canvassing  the  policy  of  this 
nttasuro,^whether  it  were  questionable 
or  osnerwtse,  in  a  national  point  of  view, 
or  Whether  the  emt  proposed  might  not 
b*  attained  by  other  and  better  means, 
which  it  was  not  then  for  the  proprietors 
tO"di*cttSs  he  felt'  It  to  be  Ms  duty  to 
piMtm  the  hen.  chairman,  and  the  court 
of  direetors,  the  necessity  of  laying  be- 
fore his  majesty's  ministers  the  fairness 
and  Justice  of  removing  the  transit  duties 
now  payable  on  the  piece  goods  of  India 
aid  mmL  Those  duties  operated  strong*. 
ly  in  favour  of  the  foreign  trader;  and 
enabled  him  to  undersell  the  British  mer- 
chant in  the  foreign  market  The  policy 
el  the  bill  in  question  was  of  such  a  na- 
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tjj*!1  transit  duties?  and  as  mta»nerr*ad  - 
already,  ne>. supposed,  sobaiTtteri  che  biH 
Hi  nthe  emut  of  oHrectorsi  her<  wishes?  to 
a^hytwhttherithepresent  wanna*  a  proper 
opperteti^y  for-eudeaveuriay  to  procure-a 
repeal  of  dutiesHWhich  were  «0-tte*idedly 
noatifeto^ffimerests  of  the  Company*' 

/JKIuJ  CUainnbK  "  I  fust  bttfwi 'state} 
tibfti  we«onsis)er  ouraeke*  indebted  to?  the 
hen.-  proprietor,  for  the  suggestions  wtch 
which  lie  has  favoured 'the  court.  11% 
haw  been  thistnommg  discussing;*)*  ttHty 
and  the  same  remarks,  which  th*  hew. 
proprietor  has  offered,  were  made  by  se- 
veral gentlemen  in  the 'direction.  »  The 
coart  of  directors  huve  this  particular 
point  immediately  -iwriew,  with  the»fni 
tettionof  gettfne?  each  remedies  apvMfeU 
as  the  occasion  seematb  call  Isri-i-fMraW 
hevfrO     -   '■   -    >.  i.     •<•'  »•  *    -.i-'ii  * 

Mr.  houmfa*  'thought  •  it  wmp-p*i<tfeui 
latiy  imperative  so  attenaVto  tbte  etoiatat 
the  present  moment  TTie  reception*  with 
which  the  British  ambassador  ■  SevOhinu 
had  met,  had  struck  a  damp  <Ot*r  the 
commercial  pare  of  this  country,  wMcli 
the  most1  effectual  means  ought  <  to  "  be  > 
taken  to  dissipate,— Wlien  he"ctitaid4#ett 
the  deficiency  tn  the  tea-duty,  enttag4ae 
last  year,  he  conceived  that- ministers 
ought  to  pause  before  toey  hadrscourw*  *0 
any  alteration  in  the  Company'*  system} 
that  was  likely  to  occasion  a'etiw  greate* 
defalcation.  If  was  fieceesaty  that'  nHfc 
n'wters  should  assign  some  reason  forth* 
deficiency,  even  though  they  themselve* 
laughed  at  it.  The  reason  fett*<*i  tvdtfo 
wjry  weak  one ;  for  it  was  howease*  fti 
teH  him,  that  the  poverty  of  thef^nnf 
prevented  the  people fronNfKinjt  tteaettt 
quantity  of  tea  they  lortnerly  dfff^nM 
that,  therefore,  this  branch  of  the^vr#> 
venue  had  decreased.  ' The  hablftf  of  ^the 
lower  orders  of '  society  were  perieetty 
formed  on  this  point;  he  beMeve*r*  they 
would  prefer  leaves  of  any  kind;  with" tie 
name  of  tea,  even  to  malt  lkjtfowr  TW 
defalcation  was  owing  to  someihiug l4eM 
It  was  attributable  to  sothtthtag  Abroad } 
and  If  that  were  the  case,  and  tltescfree 
ports  were  allowed,  would  it  hot  encon^ 
rage  the1  evil  to  spread  still  father1;  Go- 
vernment, thereffirev'  bv  prirsutng  thai 
system,  wonldnot  only  break1  the  charter 
or  tease  of  the  Cdth^any;  but'  they  would 
perhaps  Injure  the  reteuue.  Hepossessell 
sbmeieasehbWsOf  hfeowtt ;  and  ^e  should 
cOusidefhfnrself  as  acting  verrwishono^. 
ably,  if  he  did  any  thtrtg'that  rendett  16 
infringe  the  articled  W  the  leasee. J  He 
made1  these  observations  wirtio^f  meaning 
any  disrespect  to  the  present  adnrmistra>- 
tion,-^heyappiied  merely  t«  the  ehtsm*. 
stdncf-aof  the  case,  without  apyreferenea 
to  the  party  fn  power,  if  the  statement 
of  the  hbn.  proprietor  were  true,  an*  4ie 
had  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  it  was  one  of 
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tbe  poorest  attempts  to  encourage  the 
commerce  of  the  country  that  he  had  ever 
heard  of.  After  Parliament  had  stated 
how  unjust  the  income  tax  was,  what 
were  they  about  to  do  ?  They  were  goiug 
to  visit  the  funds  of  the  Company  with  as 
severe  a  tax,  under  a  different  name;  This 
was  a  poor  shift  to  bolster  up  the  decayed 
commerce  of  the  country,  at  the  expense 
i>f  chartered  rights.  When  he  said  the 
(decayed  commerce  of  the  country,  he 
begged  to  observe,  that  he  did  not  mean 
a  decay  arising  from  want  of  enterprize 
on  the  part  of  the  British  merchant,  or 
from  any  deterioration  in  the  fabric  of 
the  articles  manufactured  by  us,  but  a 
falling  off,  naturally  attendant  on  the  re- 
turn of  peace.  England  had,  for  fifteen 
or  sixteen  years,  the  trade  of  the  whole 
•world— and,  of  course,  when  hostilities 
ceased,  each  nation  took  back  that  por- 
tion of  commerce  which  belonged  to  it, 
,  and  the  commerce  of  England  decreased 
precisely  in  that  ratio,  if  the  executive 
body  stood  firm  to  their  posts  on  this  oc- 
casion ;  if  they  considered,  that  an  ex- 
dusfve  trade,  was  the  pivot  on  which  the 
East-India  Company  moved ;  if  they  re- 
flected, that,  by  giving  up  one  inch  of 
4heir  rights  they  endangered  them  all, 
(and  he  had  too  hifch  an  opiniou  of  their 
merits  and  virtues,  as  directors,  to  believe 
that  they  would  feel  otherwise),  then  they 
would  make  a  powerful  resistance  to  this 
threatened  encroachment,  if  they  sur- 
rendered tbe  point  now  in  question,  the 
mischief  would  not  stop  there.  If  a 
•tone  were  thrown  into  a  pond,  it  created 
tirde  after  circle,  until  the  surface  of  the 
water  was  covered;  and,  in  the  same 
way,  if  the  Company  consented  to  this 
proposition  for  forming  two  free  sports, 
.more  and  more  would  be  required  of 
them,  until  they  were  deprived  of  all  that 
was  valuable  in  tbe  India  trade.  He  would 
not  be  the  advocate  of  any  injustice  prac- 
tised by  the  Company,  if  it  were  pointed 
out  to  him;  but  be  was  bound  to  say, 
that  there  was  no  spot  op  the  face  of  the 
globe  better  governed  than  their  Indian 
Empire,  both  for  the  interests  of  the 
■people  and  of  the  Company.  They  had  a 
-right  then  tp  retain  its  government  in 
their  hands— and  he  deprecated  any  pro- 
ject that  tended  to  weaken  it.  What  did 
those  persons  say,  who  were  so  anxious 
for  free  ports  ?  They  asserted,  that  the 
Company:  got  nothing  by  the  trade  to 
India,  and  yet  these  were  the  very  indi- 
viduals who  wished  to  embark  in  it  them- 
selves. This  shewed  him  that  there  was 
a  snake  in  the  grass.  For  many  years  past 
a  number  of  merchants  in  this  country 
looked  upon  the  Conipsny  with  a  jealous 
eye,  as  a  great  and  powerful  body  ;  and 
they 'wished  to  get  into  partnership  with 
them.  Although  they  would  not  pay  any 
part  of  the  expense  of  the  establishment, 
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they  were  anxious  to  become  partners  in 
the  Company's  business,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment they  were  exclaiming  that  it  was  un- 
profitable.    This  was  a  positive  incon- 
sistency, and  shewed  that  they  spoke  one 
way  while  they  thought  another.     He 
could  assure  the  court,  that  the  feelings 
which  filled  his  breast  the  other  day, 
when,    after  eighteen  years  connection 
with  the  Company,  he  went  up  with  the 
address  to  Caiiton-House,  were  indescri- 
bable. He  gave  way  to  those  inexpressible 
feelings  which -arose  from  that  sort  of 
union   denominated  a  family  compact. 
He  felt  those  pleasurable  sensations  for  a 
body  of  honorable  men,  with  whom  he 
had  been  connected  for  so  many  years. 
He  felt  the  influence  of  the  word  party, 
on  that  occasion,   in  its  most  pleasant 
sense— which  was  nothing  more  than  a 
strong  friendship  for  a  number  of  indivi- 
duals with  whom  you  have  acted  during  an 
exteuded  period  of  life.     He  was  one  of 
those  who  acknowledged  that  specie*  of 
party  feeling— and  he  would,  at  least, -do 
all  he  could  to  throw  the  widow's  mite 
into  that  scale  of  protection  which  be  con- 
ceived to  be  necessary  when  any  of  their 
rights  were  menaced.    He  did  think,  in 
consequense  of  the  government  of  the 
country  having  sent  an  unfortunate  can* 
.bassy  to  China,  that  the  Company's  shop 
there  was  likely  to  be  spoiled ;  and,  after 
they  had  done  that,  it  was  very  hard  that 
they  should  endeavour  to  deprive  the  Com- 
pany of  another  part  of  their  eommevae. 
He  should  not  trouble  tbe  court  further- 
but  lie  could  not  avoid  making  these  few 
observations.  He  considered  the  rights  of 
the  Company  to  be  like  the  movements 
of  a  watch.    1  his  was  the  pivot  on  which 
they  all  turned — and  if  they  gave:  it  up, 
the  movements  of  the  watch  would  be 
worth  nothing. 

The  Chairman—"  The  rears  expressed 
by  the  hen.  proprietor  are  iwfoufcded. 
Tbe  bill,  in  question,  does  not -permit 
any  ship  whatever  to.  enfer  teas.  /Che 
ianding  of  teas  is  expressly  -tweed 
against.'* 

Mr.  Hume  said,  though  this  subject 
was  not  regularly  before  the  court;  yet 
he  felt  so  strongly  the  observations  of  the 
hon.  proprietor  (Mr.  Weeding),  that  he 
wished  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  it.  He 
differed,  however,  entirely  torn  what 
the  hon.  propraetor  (Mr.  Lowndes)  had 
first  observed,  with,  respect-  to  the  sports 
that  were  about  to  be  'thrown  open, 
His  desire  was  thin,  that,  as  the  bill 
was  now  before  the  legislature*  every 
means  should  be  taken  to  remove  those 
difficulties  which  prevented  Umdon  from 
becoming  a  free-port,  fiecoosidere*  it  a 
matter  of  very  great  iinpertance,.  that 
jwery  principle  which  enable*  ahe  mer- 
chant to  trade,  by  a  tfceufttaM'  rente, 
s*t  a  greater  profit  than  ti*£ompan*de>- 
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rived,  should  be  abandoned.  Everything 
connected  with  the  trade  to  India  ought 
to  be  a  very  serious  consideration  with 
the  court  of  directors— and  he  hoped 
their  recommendation  to  the  legislature 
would .  be  -  attended  with  weight.  He 
trusted  that  everything  in  the  form  of 
duties  and  charge**  of  whatever  kind, 
would  be  removed  from  the  trade  between 
India  and  England,  and,  if  possible, 
that  a  very  great  facility  should  be  given 
to  it. ,  Before  the  measure  was  finally 
discussed,  this  subject  ought  to  be 
brought  before  ministers,  in  order  that 
goods  might  be  brought  direct  from  any 
port  in  India  to  England— for,  if  such 
duties  were  suffered  to  remain,  they 
would  operate  as  much  against  the  in- 
terests of  the  nubile,  as  of  the  Company. 
He  was  aware,  that  any  measure  pro- 
posed by  the  court  of  directors  was  laid 
before  the  proprietors.  But  he  express- 
ed all  opinion,  on  a  former  occasion, 
when  a  bill  was  introduced  intoparria- 
tneat  containing  matters  connected  with 
India,  though  not  originating  with  the 
Company,  that  it  should  be  laid  before 
the  court — and,  perhaps,  it  would  be 
right  that  the  proprietors  should  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  present  bill.  What 
bad  occurred  that  day  might  justify  them 
in  doing  it— *-and,  perhaps,  the  observa- 
tions thrown  out  in  that  court  would 
not  be  lost  on  the  legislature.  He  did 
not  mean  to  propose  any  thing  on  the 
subject-Xbut  he  was  of  opinion,  that 
every  bill  relative  to  India,  should  be 
laid  before  the  proprietors,  with  such 
observations  as  the  court  of  directors 
niisjnt  suggest— and  the  expression  of 
their  sentiments  would  not,  he  hoped, 
-be  entirely  overlooked  by  the  legislature. 

ADDRESS  TO  PRINCE  REGENT. 

The  Chsirman—"  In  pursuance  of  the 
resolution  of  the  general  court,  of  the 
7th  uJtjmo,  relative  to  presenting  an 
address  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Regent,  I  have  to  acquaint  the  court, 
that  the  ■  Deputy  Chairman  and  myself, 
accompanied  by  Richard  Chichely  Plow- 
den,  Esq.  John  Hudleston,  Esq.  toe 
Host.  Hugh  Lindsay,  David  Scott,  Esq. 
Alexander  Allan,  Esq.  and  William  Stan- 
ley Clark*,  Esq.  also  by  Randle  Jackson, 
Esq-  the ,  mover  of  the  address,  and 
several  other  proprietors,  attended  by 
ti*e  secretary,  presented  the  address  to 
his  Jloyal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent, 
atthe  levee,  on  the  5th  instant*  and  the 
same-  was  received  most  graciously*" 

Mr.  It*,  Jmekfon*  «  As  one  of  the  per* 
•on*  who  was  delegated  to  go  up  with 
thei  addceas ,  permit  me  to  state  the 
gees*  saftsjfetion  which  1  feel*  and  wliich 
I*m  sure  the.  proprietors  will  also  fee], 
when    they  learn   the  politeness  with 


which  you,  sir,  and  other  directors, 
did  us  the  honor  to  meet  us  at  this  house, 
and  to  accompany  us  to  St,  James's. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  complaisance 
with  which  we  were  treated  by  your  hon. 
court  on  that  occasion^but  the  infinite 
grace  and  condescension  of  the  illustrious 
personage  himself  in  receiviug  the  ad- 
dress. We  were,  sir,  uuder  an  addi- 
tion al  obligation  to  the  president  of  the 
board  of  control,  who  seemed  to  em- 
brace that  opportunity  of  showing  his 
marked  respect  for  the  proprietors  ,of 
East-India  stock  ;  and  who  in  the  most 
obliging  maimer,  took  care  that  the  ad- 
dress should  be  presented  with  erery 
circumstance  of  dignity  that  belonged  to 
it.  I  cannot,  sir, .  (continued  Mr.  Jack- 
son, addressing  the  chairman),  sit.  down 
without  adding  a  few  words  personally 
to  yourself.  You  are  now,  sir,  very 
near  the  close,  of  your  administration, 
and  I  know,  from  many  circumstances, 
and  from  various  quarters,  that  I  speak 
the  geueral  sense  of  the  proprietors, 
when  I  thank  you  for  the  friendly  and 
constitutional  attention  with  which  you 
treated  us  during  the  twelve  months  of 
your  authority  in  the  chair.  —  {Hear  f 
hear  0 — When  I  speak  of  you  as  having 
executed  your  high  functions  in  the  most 
correct  maimer,  I  mean  not  to  insinuate 
anything  against  the  hon.  gentleman, 
who  is  to  succeed  you ;  I  have  no  reason 
to  doubt  his  conduct  in  any  respect 
whatever.  1  wish  merely  to  express 
the  general  feeling  which  your  politeness 
and  urbanity  have  created  in  the  minds. 
of  the  proprietors/' — (Hear!  hear  0 

Mr.  Hume  wished  to  know  whether, 
in  point  of  form,  the  communication 
which  had  just  been  made  by  the  chair- 
mau,  had  been  entered  amongst  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  court.    , 

The  Chairman  replied—it  certainly  had, 

Mr.  Hume  observed,  that  his  hon« 
and  learned  friend  (Mr.  R.  Jackson)  had 
taken  that  opportunity  of  making  some 
observations  to  the  court  on  the  conduct 
pursued  by  their  hon.  chairman,  in  the 
discharge  of  his  important  duties,  and 
he  could  not  forbear  from  following 
the  same  course.  When  he .  said  that 
the  present  chairman  was  the  only  one 
that  bad  treated  him  with  politeness, 
since  he  became-  connected  with  the 
court,  he  should  be  wanting  in  gratitude 
if  he  did  not  seize  every  opportunity  of 
stating,  that  on  all  occasions  the  most 
marked  respect  and  attention  had  been 
paid  to  him  both  in  public  and  private. 
Whenever  he  found  it  necessary  to  call  on. 
the  chairman  on  matters  relative  to  the 
business  of  that  court,  be  had  always 
been  received  in  the  most  cordial  man-, 
m»v-(ifo*r/  hepri)  t      (, 

Mr.  Lownlps  said,  that  as  the  period 
of  their  hon.  chairman's  administration 
3  l£^ 
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was  about  to  close,  it  was  proper  that 
t%o*e  wl)o  bail  observed  the  politeness 
Of  his  conduct,  «hould  bear  testimony  to 
ft.  The  urbanity  of  the  hon.  gentleman's 
manners  had  been  such,  that  be  hoped 
it  would  serve  as  an  example  to  succeed- 
ing chairmen;  for  he  could  not  help 
declaring  that  there  bad  been  some  par- 
tiality in  the  conduct  of  other  directors, 
when  they  filled  that  high  office  which 
formed  a  contrast,  when  placed  in  com- 
petition with  the  course  adopted  by  the 
S;ntleman  who  now  filled  the  chair, 
e  should  only  say,  that  urbanity  of 
manners  had  a  much  greater  effect  on 
society  In  general,  than  those  gentlemen 
Supposed  who  did  not  cultivate  it.  Drop 
after  drop  would  in  time  wear  the  hardest 
stone,  and  kindness  and  urbanity  of 
manner,  whether  they  were  applying  to 
the  legislature  for  the  renewal  of  their 
charter  or  for  any  other  purpose,  would 
have  great  influence  in  obtaining  that 
which  tbe  Company  sought.  Certainly  if 
persona  were  appointed  to  be  foreign  am- 
bassadors on  account  of  the  politeness 
of  their  demeanour,  a  corresponding  at- 
tention to  manners  fn  those  who  filled 
high  situations  in  the  administration  of 
the  Company's  affairs  ought  not  to  be 
neglected.  The  life  of  a  celebrated  states- 
man (the  Earl  of  Chesterfield)  afforded  a 
strong  proof  of  what  might  be  effected  by 
urbanity  of  manners.  He  observed,  that 
when  he  attempted  to  introduce  the  new 
Style,  lie  was  opposed  by  a  noble  lord  of 
great  abilities;  "  perhaps/*  said  Lord 
Chesterfield,  "  this  nobleman  understood 
the  philosophical  part  of  the  business 
better  than  I  did,  but  my  attention  to 
delicacy  of  manners  bad  a  greater  effect 
on  the  house  than  his  lordship's  obser- 
vation!." The  hon.  gentleman  who  now 
filled  the  chair,  from  a  correct  know- 
ledge of  human  nature,  from  that  spe- 
cies of 'foeting  which  the  French  denomi- 
nated "  bon  homrnie,"  had  succeeded  in 
procuring  the  good  will  of  all  the  pro- 
prietors. No  person  felt  more  obliged 
to  the  hon.  chairman  than  he  did,  and  he 
returned  him  his  sincere  thanks  for  his 
candour  ami  impartiality. 

The  Chairman— «'I  cannot  wen- ex- 
press my  feeHngs  on  this  occasion,  and, 
therefore,  had  better  leave  It  unaftempt- 
ed.  It  affords  me  a  most  pleasing  sensa- 
tion to  find  that  my  conduct  in  the 
ctritfr  has  been  approved  of  by  the  great 
body  of  the  proprietors.  Yet  impressed 
as  I  am  with  this  honorable  testimony  of 
•heir  approbation  to  myself,  I  must  as- 
sume the  liberty  of  stating,  that  in  my 
djfcon,  some  gentlemen  have  taken  an 
erros^bus  view  of  the  conduct  of1  my 
predecessors,  through  mistake  or  misap- 
prehension r  because  I  amfuRy  convinced 
from  their  general  manners,  their  true 
principles,  and  their  oropet  fcdrags,  that 
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they  never  intentionally   departed  from 
the  strict  line  of  justice  and  impartiality. 

EMBASSY  TO  CHINA. 
Mr.  Hwme—"  I  beg  leave  to  ask  at 
question  before  the  court  separates.  Yovl 
are  aware,  sir,  that  the  public,  mind  is 
in  a  state  of  considerable  anxiety  relative 
to  the  fate  of  the  embassy  to  China. 
The  object  of  my  question  is  to  learn 
whether  any  autheatie  information  baa 
been  received  on  this  subject?  If  none 
has  been  received,  a  statement  of  that 
met  will  set  aside  the  unpleasant  rumours 
and  alarms  which  have  been  afloat  for 
some  days  past." 

TTie  Chairman—"  The  court  of  direc- 
tors have  not  received  any  information 
from  Lord  Amherst  since  bis  arrival  at 
Pekln.  They  have  in  fact  received  no 
account  whatever  of  the  embassy,  and* 
therefore,  they  are  quite  ignorant  re- 
specting the  reception  his  lordship  met. 
with.  On  this  point  we  are  totally  in 
the  dark,  having  received  no  letter  or 
information  of  any  kind  whatever  rela- 
tive to  his  lordship's  arrivaL"— The  court 
then  adjourned. 

We  are  requested  to  insert  the  following 
correction  tH  the  report  of  debate  On  the 
college  at  Haileybury. 

JV  the  Editor  of  the  Aeieiie  Journal 

Sin,— Observing  in  the  report  of  the 
debate  at  the  East  India  House  respecting 
the  college  at  Haileybury  in  the  Asiatic 
Journal  for  the  present  month,  a  mis* 
statement  imputed  to  me,  though  the 
name  be  wrongly  spelt  "  Weedon"  In- 
stead of  "  Weeding,"  I  have  to  beg  the 
favour  of  you  to  correct  it  in  the  Journal 
for  the  coating  month.  It  occurs  dsaung 
the  speech  of  Mr.  Pattison.  That  gentle- 
man having  mentioned,  that  the  directors 
had  not  relinquished  the  power  of  dismis- 
sing the  professors  of  the  college,  I  ven- 
tured to  set  him  right  by  stating-,  that 
"  no  professor  could  be  removed  without 
the  sanction  of  the  Bishop  of  London  ; 
that  it  was  so  ordered  by  the  statutes  of 
the  college."  Your  report  supposes  me 
to  say  "  without  the  sanction  of  the 
Board  of  Control ;"  a  statement  widely 
differing,  not  from  my  observation  merely, 
but  from  the  truth.  I  appeal  to  the  sta- 
tutes of  the  college  jbr  the  verity  of  -tnia 
assertion.  The  control  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  the  affairs  of  Wdra 
eprtr  the  removal  of  professors  of  the  col- 
lege,  had  such  been  the  regulation,  would  • 
m  my  opinion  have  been  salutary  and 
just.  But  that  board,  as  weal  as  vheconrt 
of  directors,  relinquished  this  power,  and 
made  It  to  devolve  on  the  bishop  of  Lon- 
don, who  was  appointed  visitor.    W%  * 
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dignitary  of  the  church  should  liave  i 
invested  with  that  authority,  or  be  the 
visitor  of  such  an  institution  1  knew  not, 
and  have  jet  to  learn.  If  the  college  had 
teen  ordained  for  clerical  objects,  or  the 
*  interests  of  religion,  or  if  the  church  had 
been  more  particularly  concerned  therein, 
the  reason  would  have  been  obvious,  but 
4a  a  school  of  learning,  avowedly  institut- 
ed to  qualify  for  important  poUticmi  par- 
poses,  to  appoint  a  bishop  the  visitor  and 
cnntroKng  power  appears  to  me  to  be  an 
wtter  mistake  and  inconsistency.  The 
Chairman  of  the  court  of  directors  or  the 
chief  Commissioner  for  the  affairs  of  In- 
dia,  should  in  my  humble  opinion  have 
been  the  visitor  of  the  college.  This 
would  have  been  more  consonant  with  the 
nature  of  its  establishment ;  more  in  uni- 
son with  its  views  and  interests. 


.  This,  Sir,  was  one  among  the  many  er- 
rors of  detail  respecting  the  college,  to 
correct  which  1  voted  for  the  inquiry :  -not 
to  dissolve  baft  to  uphold  the  institution  j 
to  dear  it  of  those  imperfections,  which 
deformed  its  beauty,  and  might  cripple 
its  strength. 

In  this  argument,  however^  I  am  di- 
gressing from  the  object  of  my  letter, 
which  is  to  correct  the  misstatement  before 
alluded  to.  It  is  but  justice  to  add  my  opi- 
nion, that  your  report  of  the  debates  at 
the  East-India  House  is  in  general  most 
faithful  and  accurate. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant,. 
Thomas  Wbwmno* 
Guildford  Strut, 
Sept.  9,  1017. 
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San,— I  send  for  insertion  in  the  Asiatic 
Journal  an  account  of  the  dimensions  of 
the  great  gun  at  Agra,*  as  it  is  an  object 
of  universal  ajlmiratiou,  and  has, not  yet 
been  noticed  in  your  work, 
lam,  Sir, 
Your  obedient  humble  servant, 
20th  Sept.  1W7.    ,  ..    W,& 


Diameter  of  the  piece  at  the  munle  33 
Do.  do.         at  the  breech    36 

Caliber 22f 

Diameter  of  the  shot 22 

Length"  of  the  bore 96 

Dov  piece -..  114 

Solidity  of  the  piece. .  €2,494  cubic  inches 
Weighing  nearly. .....  23,435  lb.  French. 

.-<  The  shot,  if  made  of  beat  iron,  would 
weigh  nearly  16241b;  if  cast,  h>the  pro- 
portion of  496  to  560. 

Steel  or  forged  iron  weighs 7.862 

White  marble  do 2.707 

-  The  gun  weighs  334  factory  matmds. 


-.     CHUtBSB  CALENDAR,  COMtUtUtd. 

JosRh,.  1815. 
,8       57       60  Rain. 

10  55  57  Rain,  with  intervals 
fiur. 

11  55.       61  Heavy    rain,  with 
thunder. 

Ut  dap  o/  the  CMnete  2d  mo6n. 

12  54  61  Rain.  A  festival  io 
which  ornamented  paper  pagodas,  with 
crackers,  are  burnt,  and  wreaths  of  straw 

*  +  A  print  of  this  immense  piece  of' artillery 
HMtsnay  puUaaedby  Mr.  WaAiun.    *' 


blown  up  from  them  into  the  air  j  who- 
ever catches  this  wreath  in  its  descent  is 
supposed  to  have  good  lack,  for  the"  en- 
suing year.  9 1  '  ; 

51  Cloudy,  soh&eraiu^ 

.55 

68  Cloudy^afternooD^ne. 

70  Cloudy ;  dose,  danjp 


14 

48 

16 

49 

18 

56 

20 

66 

day. 

22 

63 

24 

58 

26 

60 

16  Fair. 

70  Fine. 

74  Fair.  This  last  week 
of  warm  weather  has  set  all  regetation  In 
a  ferment ;  the  buds  of  deciduous  plants 
are  making  rapid  progress.    • 

29       69       82  Fine.    Yesterday  we 
were  glad  to  put  on  white  jackets..    , 
April.    , 

73  Rain,  some  thunder. 

61  Fine. 

61  Fine. 

78  Fine. 

82  Fair,   evening,  heavy 


66 
68 
72 
65 
72 


2 

5 

8 

10 

12 

rain* 

13  77  71  Cloudy  in  the  evening, 
set-off  for  Macao  after  dinner  at  Puan- 
kequa. 

15  78  72  Cloudy  at  3  P.  M, 
heavy  squall  of  rain^lightning,and  thunder, 
during  which,  the  wind  shifted  to  the 
northward. 

16  71  .  73  Cloudy.  Arrived  at 
Macao.  <  ■</ 

18        71        74  Cloudy.  +.< 

20  7.0       73  Rain.<  Two  nun*  took,, 
the  black  veil  at  the  convent  of  St.  Clara. 

21  71  75  Heavy  rain  all  night. 
The  Melia  Asedarach  (or  Chinese  lilac 
trees)  In  fine  bloom^^O^ 
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-24        82f        69  Showers  all  night. 

«f  66  75  Rate  early,  dotty, 
TJda2P«M.   Heavy  rain. 

08  69  74  Rain  m  the  night. 
Ctotdy.  Grand  Chinese  proeession  re- 
futntag  the  shrine  of  their  deity  to  the 
Joes  house,  which  had  been  under  repair  * 
This  is  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  the 
handsomest  fetes  they  have  had  for  some 
years  past,  the  ceremonies  having  begun 
some  days  ago,  and  are  to  last  some  days 
longer. 

30  69  79  Cloudy.  Fine.  Wang- 
hees,  lychees,  long  yens  in  blossom,  lo- 
quats  ripening,  oranges  going  out  of 
season. 

Bain  fatten  since  1st  January  19  inches 
and  l-10tb. 


[Oct, 

22  86  82  83  Fair.  Eclipse 
of  the  moon,  almost  total,  about  2  o'clock 
this  morning. 

24  87  83  Fair.  Rain  in  ftie 
nifcht. 

26  85  83  Cloudy.  Rain  in'  t&e' 
night.    1  P.M.  hard  squall  of  rain. 

27  84        83  Fair.  '     " 
29        88        84        85  Cloudy,  f£l£ 

heavy  rain '  from  eastward. 
July. 

"82        83  Fair. 


1  84 
heavy  rain. 
3  85 
5  87 
7 


4P.1C 


83  Fair. 
63  Fine. 
Cloudy. 


left  Whampoa  for  Macao. 
10        82        88        83  Fine. 


At  4  P.*t. 


May. 

2d  74  79  Rain.  About 4 A.M. 
Commenced  a  storm  of  thunder,  lightning, 
and  rain,  clearing  up  about  5  P.M.  Two 
churches  and  three  or  four  houses  were 
struck  with  the  lightning. 

3  72  76  Rain,  thunder  and 
lightning. 

4  71  77  Rain  incessant,  thun- 
der and  lightning. 

6       €8        75  Strong  wind  through 


the  night. 

8        71 
Thunder. 
11        70 


75  Cloudy.    Some  rain. 


82  72»  Fine. 

72        84  74  Fine.  Garden- 
new  trees. 

87  78  Cloudy,   but 

76  Ck>udy,8trong  breezes. 
94        77  Cloudy. 
22        76       82        78  Cloudy,  some 
rain. 

24        79        86        80  Rain  at  11P.M. 
Strong  wind  from  northward. 
,26        82        76  Cloudy.  Rain  in  night. 
£8        76        87        77  Cloudy,  strong, 
northerly  wind  all  night. 

31        76        83     ;  78  Rain   in    tor- 
rents in  the  night.    Rain. 


IUUC. 

2 

79 

82        W  Cloud?. 

t*.  . 

71 

80        78  Fine. 

t 

89 

76  Rain  through  the  day. 

.*  * 

75 

83       77  Cloudy. 

11 

.     80 

78  Rain.  3  A.M.  Heavy 

squftU  of  rain  and  wind,  some  thunder, 
heavy  rain  through  the  day. 

40       19       79  Heavy    rain  in   the 
night.    Rain,  with  thunder  andHghtmng. 
At  4  P.  M.  set  off  for  Canton. 
Hr  At  Canton    ShoWery. 

16        80        86        82  Fair, 
heavy  showers  Whh  thunder. 

M   \  82        87        83  Fine. 


*jftethj[cd rotation  of  the, 
noihettr  tfiewt  *M  dtffet  of 
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The  monsoon  was  unusually  severe  last 
year  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Ceylon.  Some 
heavy  gales  had  been  experienced,  accom- 
panied by  tremendous  rain,  during  the? 
months  of  November  and  December.  ' 

ASIATIC   SOCIETY. 

In  the  year  1796,  the  Asiatic  Society* 
which  was  established  in  1784,  made  ap- 
plication to  government  for  the  procure- 
ment of  a  charter  of  Incorporation  ;  -tfor 
some  cause  the  request  was  unsuccessful.' 
The  Marquis  of  Hastings,  always. the- 
patron  of  letters,  has,  we  understand^ 
recently  transmitted  a  repetition  of  the 
society's  loyal  request  to  the  Prince  Re- 
gent, who,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  afford 
the  patronage  of  the  British  government 
to  the  literature  of  Asia. 

.  Expedition  to  the  Congo, — We  are 
sorry  to  state  the  death  of  Captain  Camp- 
bell, the  able  and  zealous  commander  of 
the  other  unfortunate,  but  well-meant 
endeavour  to  explore  the  interior  of 
Africa.  A  letter  from  Sierra  Leone  of 
June  30,  states,  that  intelligence  of  the 
loss  had  arrived  at  that  place  a  few  days 
before.  Captain  Campbell  was  reported 
to  have  died  of  the  effects  of  disappoint- 
ment. The  second  uaval  officer  in  com- 
mand, who  had  been  left  at  Sierra  Leone, 
on  account  of  ill-health,  but  was  reco- 
vered, and  on  his  way  to  join  the  expe* 
dition,  returned  to  Sierra  Leone,  on  bear- 
ing of  Captain  Campbell's  death,  to  am* 
suit  the  governor  as  to  the  propriety  of 
persevering  or  desisting  from  farther  at* 
tempts  ;  the  case  is  reported  to  be  re- 
ferred home  to  Lord  Bathurst. 

To .  the  end  of  time  Egypt  must  con- 
tinue to  excite  the  amazement  and  re- 
search of  travellers.  Additional  disco- 
veries of  ancient  works  hare  recently 
been  made.  We>are  led  to  expect  shortly 
from  Mr.  Salt,  our  Conanl-General;  fk 
that  country,  a  more  correct  trafaenffr 
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of  the  inscription  on  the  column  of  Dio- 
clesian  (commonly  called  that  of  Pompey) 
than  ha,s  Hitherto  appeared  ;  and  we  un- 
derstand that  the  same  ardent  traveller, 
agisted  by  a  foreign  officer  of  the  name 
of  Cariglio,  has  not  only  succeeded  in 
transporting  from  Thebes  very  interesting 
fragments  of  Egyptian  sculpture,  but  has 
also  discovered  a  passage  cut  in  the  solid 
rock  400  feet  in  length,  under  the  great 
pyramid,  with  chambers  at  the  lower  ex- 
tremity, and  a  communication  with  the 
mysterious  well,  wliich  has  hitherto 
mizzled  all  our  antiquaries  and  travellers. 
Excavations  have  also  been  effected  among 
the  sepulchral  structures  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood upou  the  Desert ;  and  amongst 
other  curiosities,  a  small  temple,  and  fine 
granite  tablet,  have  beeu  discovered  be- 
tween the  lion's  paws  of  the  Sphinx. 

Mr.  W.  Muller  and  Baron  Sack,  well 
known  authors  at  Berlin,  are  also  gone  to 
Egypt  on  a  scientific  tour. 

Messrs.  Richter  and  Liedman,  the 
former  a  Livonian  the  other  a  Swede, 
have  within  these  two  years  travelled 
over  the  whole  of ;  Egypt  and  Nubia. 
Above  Philoe  they  discovered  some  su- 
perb remains  of  architect™  e  iu  the  Egyp- 
tian style.  Mr.  Richter  has  proceeded  in 
an  attempt  to  penetrate  to  the  vicinity  of 
Bokhara  aud  into  Bactria. 

Accounts  are  stated  to  have  been  re- 
ceived from  Batavia  of  the  15th  Of 
March,  which  state  among  other  things,' 
that  the  mountain  Idjing,  twenty-four 
leagues  from  Baujoewangie,  emitted  fire 
fn  the  mouth  of  January,  particularly  on 
the  23d  and  24th,  when  the  eruptions 
Were  very  violent;  the  surrounding  coun- 
try was  covered  with  ashes. 
•  In  many  places  there  were  great  inun- 
tiatious,  so  that  the  waters  rose  fourteen 
feet  above  the  usual  level;  the  damage 
done  was  very  great,  and  occasioned  a 
scarcity  of  provisions.  Subsequent  ac~ 
eounts'from  that  district,  of  18th  March, 
state  that  the  mountain  still  continued  to 
smoke,  and  that  daily  inundations  took 
place,  which  destroyed  many  rice  fields ; 
the  fields  which  the  water  has  left  are 
covered  with  mud  and  ashes ;  the  usual 
water  courses  were  stopped  up  by  the 
ashes,  or  large  trees  thrown  from  the 
mountain,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to 
plant  the  rice  fields.  The  air  was  ob- 
scured by  smoke  and  light  ashes,  so  that 
the  sun  and  moon  appeared  of  the  colour 
of  blood.  The  health  of  the  inhabitants 
is  injured  by  the.  bad  water,  and  numbers 
of  cattle  die. 

The  rivers  every  where  burst  their 
banks,  and  in  many  places  rose  as  high  as 
fourteen  feej  above  their  ordinary  level. 
The  affrighted  inhabitants  fled  from  all 
parts  towards  the  shore  and  town  of  Ban- 
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joewaugie,  but  wm  stopped,  at  every 
step  in  consequence  of  the  roads  being 
rendered  impassable  by  the  inunda- 
tions and  the  destruction  of  the  bridge* 
The  subsequent  news  is  somewhat  mot* 
assuring)  the  mountain  has  ceased  to 
emit  any  more  fire;  but  the.atmosphect 
continues  darkened  with  clouds  of  ashes 
apd  smoke,  nor  have  £he  inundations  yet 
abated.  The  desolation  occasioned  by 
this  disastrous  phenomenon  is  fearful ;  and 
there  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  it  will 
occasion  a  great  scarcity  of  provisions. 
Many  people  are  suffering  under  diseases 
occasioned  by  the  bad  quality  given  to  the 
waters  by  the  ashes,  and  a  general  mor- 
tality has  seized  the  horned  cattle.  In  the 
district  of  Gabang  the  mountain  Goenaag 
Loewer  sunk  in  on  the  27th  February, 
and  buried  a  kampong  of  eight  families 
who  dwelt  upon  it.  A  similar  event  took 
place  on  the  night  of  the  4th  and  5  th  of 
March,  in  the  district  of  Taiaga,  where 
a  number  of  houses,  with  all  their  in- 
itiates, were  in  like  manner  overwhelm- 
ed in  ruin,  and  not  a  trace  of  .their  exis- 
tence left. '  Many  rice  fields  are  buried, 
and  the  river  Ty  Dienklok  is  quite  dried 
up. 

A  similar  misfortune  took  place  in  the 
the  night  of  the  4th  of  Maich,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Jalage,  which  destroyed  four 
houses,  some  rice  fields,  &c — Middfa. 
burg,  SeptAO. 

A  complete  series  of  the  lava's  Aof 
other  minerals  of  Java  and  of  Bancs, 
have,  we  understand,  recently  been  re- 
ceived at  the  India  House  intended  for 
the  Hon.  Company's  Museum. 
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Tuckey,  on  a  Voyage  of  Discovery  in  tne 
Interior  of  Africa,  to  explore  the  Source 
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A  History  of  British  India.  By  Jamea, 
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Dr.  Robertson  is  printing  a  Concise 
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logues  on  familiar  Subjects. 
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anecdote,  original  letters,  && 
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Extract  of  a  Letter  from  the  Rev,  E. 
Morrison,  on  the  subject  of  printing 
.  the  Cfiinese  Testament,  Nov.  1815. 

On  the  question  which  you  submitted 
to  me,  "  Whether  for  printing  the  sacred 
Scriptures  in  Chinese,  woodeu  stereotype, 
or  metal  single  types,  were  likely  to  be 
cheaper  ?"  I  have  taken  the  opinion  of 
the  Company's  printer,  Mr.  Thorns,  who 
is  daily  in  use  of  single  metal  types  em- 
ployed by  him  in  printing  the  Chinese 
Dictionary. 

He  says,  thai  if  in  England  metal 
stereotype  for  printing  the  sacred  scrip- 


tures be  found  cheaper  than  letter  ,p*e&s* 
it  would  appear  from  the  similarity  of  the 
cases,  that  the  same  should  hold  true  in 
China;  wooden  blocks  being  in. fad 
stereotype,  and  single  metal  characters  a 
kind  of  letter  press. 

In  China  also  wooden  blocks  become 
much  cheaper  than  English-  stereotype. 
The  latter  must  be  regularly  composed 
before  the  plates  be  cast $  in  China  the 
type-cutter  requires  only  a  fair  copy,   ,  • 

The.  single,  letters  in  Chinese  being,  so 
numerous,  and  arranged  under  no  fewet 
than  two  hundred  and  fourteen  radicals, 
though  each  character  be  a  word*  (I.  ,*£- 
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quires  jnore  time  to  find  any  gfrfeft 
word thaiv  is  necessary^  compose  it  from 
the  Roman.fetter,  1 A  word  t  f«om  a  Greek 
case/  with  all  1^3  acceuts,  would  be  con>u 
posed  sooner  than  a  Chinese  character 
from  a  collection  of  thirty'  or  forty  thou- 
sand Characters,  arranged  in  the  best 
possible  manner. 

Tpqogh  there  should  not  he  more  than 
tWQ  or  three  tliousand  different  words 
in  the  whole  Scriptures,  yet  the  same 
word  occurs  often  in  the  course  of  two  or 
four  pages.  He  supposes,  that  to  publish 
the  eight  volumes  of  the  New, Testament, 
as  many  characters  as  aie  in  two  volumes 
would  be  requisite,  say  forty-eight  thou- 
sand or  forty-nine  thousand,  which,  at 
forty  characters  .  per  dollar,  makes  one 
thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-seven 
dollars,  £3 11.  The  expense  of  cutting 
the  whole  eight  volumes,  suppose  seven 
hundred  and  forty  or  eight  hundred  dol- 
lars, £200.  (The  blocks  of  the  duode- 
cimo edition  cost  five  hundred  dollars; 
the  wrher  received  fifty  dollars.) 

In  going  through  the  press  there  would 
be  np  advantage.  Suppose  eight  pages 
were  worked  at  once,  which  would  re- 
aoirjb  a  considerably  larger  fount.  Two 
Chinese  engage  to  throw  off  four  thousand 
copies  ot  two  pages  a-day,  which  is  equal 
to  eight  thousand  copies  of  four  pages. 
Few,  if  any,  Europeans  in  this  climate 
couM  throw  off  two  thousand  copies  of 
eight  pages,  allowing  two  men  at  a  press. 
Thtfmonthly  wages  of  Chinese  labourers 
and  mechanics  are  from  three  to  six  dot* 
lars. 

Then  follows  the  great  advantage  of 
stereotype,  vfe.  taking  fifty  or  a  hun- 
dred copies  at  a  time,  as  they  are  want- 
ed;, and  also,  that  once  correct,  it  re- 
mams  permanently  correct.  And  when 
I  leave  the  country,  the  blocks  maybe 
left  behind,  and*  the  sacred  Scriptures' 
printed  wttfcou*  danger  of  error:  They 
mayUesenwdso  to  any  ooher  place,  to  the 
Russian  frontier  if  you  please,  and  the 
Scriptures  printed  from  them.  That 
would  be  much  better  than  carrying  the 
looks. 

I  am  myself  fully  convinced,  that  atti 
that  can  be  said  in  favour  of  metal  stereo- 
type for  printing  standard  books,  applies 
with  Cutty  as  much,  tf  not  with'  greater 
forte  and  forth,  to  the  Chinese  wooden 
stereotype; 

My  duodecimo  New  Testament,  yellow* 
ish  paper,  <the  middle  class  of  paper,)  I 
have  thrown  off,  and  bound  up,  for  three 
macs  *ix  candareens,  i.e.  half  a  dollar 
Spanteb,   or  two  settings  and  Sixpence 


nho  Summer  I  re-examined  the  New 
Testament,  and  am  happy  to  say,  that  at 
presem,  faring  daily  a  little  more  expo* 
rieaeehi*eCWriese,  «ie  tnmslatJetr  is 
verysatirtfctorytome.  1%ere  ere  m  it 
JhiaticJoitrn.--No.  SST. 
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vsfcme  ^typographical  errors,  .and    two  or 
three  emissions  of  ajwember  of  a  sentence^ 
■f  whjch.4  shall, correct  as  soon  as  cjrcuni-  , 
.  stances  permit.     , 

Bombay  Auxiliary  Bible  Societu.~ 
Secondfteport.— Translations. — Thedonvr 
mitiee  have  uext  to  announce  that,  ever 
considering  it  \o  be  one  great  object  ojf 
the  Society,  to  .afford  the  natives  a  peru- 
sal of  the  history  aud  rule  of  pur  faith 
in  their  own  language,  they  have  availed  * 
themselves  with  great  pleasure  of  a  very 
libera!  offer  from  Dr.  John  Taylor  of  thfo 
presidency,  to  superintend  the  translation 
into  the  Mahratta  and  Guzrattee  languages 
of  any  part  of  the  Holy  Scri  ptures,  and  have 
requested  him  to  superintend  in  the  first 
instance  the  translation  of  the,  Gospel  of 
St.  Matthew  into  Guzrattee  and  A}ah- 
ratta. 

The  Committee  are  fully  aware  of  the, 
duty  imposed  upon  them  to  be  particularly 
careful,  that  the  translations  of  the  Scrip-, 
tures  to  be  distributed  should  be  cor- 
rectly made,  or  abound  with  no  impor- 
tant errors. 

The  English  translation  is  an  autho- 
rised version,  and  if  at  any  time  doubts 
should  arise  as  to  the  meaning  of  a 
sentence,  there  are  authorised  persons  a^ 
hand  to  make  the  proper  explanation; 
but  in  the  several  languages  of  this  coun- 
try, where  no  such  helps  can  be  rea- 
dily obtained,  considerable  mischiefs  may 
arise  from  the  improper  version  of  a  sin-' 
gle  word. 

The  Committee  entertain  the  greatest 
confidence,  that  the  opportunities  which; 
this  place  affords  of  consulting  nume- 
rous classes  of  natives  from  different 
parts  of  Guzrat  and  the  Mahratta  coun^ 
try,  will  enable  Dr.  Taylor  fo  furnish  a 
translation,  which  shall  be  free  from  any 
material  errors,  dignified  but  simple  in  its' 
language,  and  such  as  may  be  understood 
by  a  great  majority  of  the  people,- so  far 
as  they  are  capable  of  comprehending -the 
meaniug  of  any  book  which  may  be  put 
into  their  hands. 

The  great  diversity  of  languages  that 
prevails  from  Cape  Cprnorfa  to  Mozam- 
bique and  the  African  Coast,  a  tract  which 
from  the  want  of  other  Societies,  may 
for  the  present  be  considered  as  coming 
within  the.  limits  of  the  Bombay  Auxi- 
liary Bible  Society,  presents  very  great* 
difficulties  to  a  rapid  dispersion  of  the 
sacred  Scriptures  awing  the  coasts  of  that 
part  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  From  Cape 
Comoritr  to  Mount  Dili  the  Malajalam 
or  proper  Malabar  is  the  universal  lan- 
guage; the  Lakhadive  and  Maldive  is- 
lands have  a  dialect  peculiar  to  themselves j 
from  mount  Dili  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Goa^fee  Yulevi  Is  the 'language  of  lower  , 
Kanara;  in  the  country  around  Goa  a  cor- 
rupt inSrtuWof  fee  Kanara,  TuhrrL  and 
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Mahratta  languages  prevails ;  from  thence 
nearly  as  far  north  as  Surat,  and  includ- 
ing Bombay,  Salset  and  Karanja,  the 
language  is  the  Kokani,  a  dialect  of  the 
Mahratta,  in  which  a  good  many  foreign 
words  have  found  a  place ;  from  the  souih 
of  Surat  as  far  north  as  the  Run,  the 
Guzt-attee  language  is  the  popular  tongue, 
but  in  all  the  great  cities,  such  as  Surat, 
Ahmedabad,  Cambay,  &c.  the  number  of 
Musalmans  who  use  the  Hfndusthani 
tongue  is  very  great;  beyond  the  Run 
the  language  of  Kutch  succeeds,  and 
reaches  as  far  as  the  eastern  branches  of 
the  Indus,  when  the  Sindi  begins  to  pre- 
vail, and  extends  to  Mekra»and  the  low 
country  of  Persia  ;  along  the  whole  Per- 
sian Coast  as  far  as  Bushire,  the  Arabic 
is  the  prevalent  tongue,  but  in  the  larger 
towns  the  Persian  is  spoken;  from  Bus- 
sora  round  the  whole  Arabian  Peninsula 
the  Arabic  alone  is  understood,  and  con- 
tinues to  be  the  language  of  the  Western 
part  of  the  Red  Sea  as  far  south  as  Abys- 
sinia. The  languages  to  the  south  of 
Abyssinia  are  little  known,  but  the  Com- 
mittee have  hopes  of  procuring  materials, 
from  which  some  account  of  them  may 
be  given,  at  no  distant  period. 

To  satisfy  the  demands  of  that  extent 
of  country  which  *reaches  from  Cape  Co- 
niorin  to  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  therefore, 
translations  in  the  Malayalam,  the  Tu- 
hivi,  the  Mahratta,  Guzrattee,  Hindu- 
sthani, Sindi,  Persian,  and  Arabic,  would 
be  necessary,  and  translations  into  the 
Maldivi,  Kutchi,  Marwadi,  the  Goa  dia- 
lect, the  Kanara,  and  Telegu,  would  be 
desirable.  Very  great  numbers  of  fami- 
lies who  understand  no  language  but  the 
Marwadi,  Kanara,  or  Telegu,  except  so 
far  as  to  enable  them  to  receive  sim- 
ple orders,  migrate  to  Bombay  and  other 
cities  on  the  western  coast  of  India, 
where  the  use  of  their  native  language 
continues  in  their  families.  A  certain 
number  of  English,  Dutch,  Portuguese, 
Gaelic,  French,  and  German  bibles  are 
also  essentially  necessary. 

Fourth.— Education,  —  But  the  busi- 
ness is  only  half  done  when  a  translation 
is  made  into  a  particular  language .  It  is 
still  necessary  to  teach  those  who  speak 
the  language  to  read  and  understand  it. 
It  is  a  fact,  that  although  a  very  great 
proportion  of  the  Hindus  of  all  classes 
can  read  and  write,  and  employ  their1 
pen  in  keeping  books  of  accounts,  and 
Chough  some  merchants  keep  up  a  very 
extensive  commercial  correspondence, 
very  few  of  them  can  read  so  as  to  un- 
derstand a  history,  and  still  leas  a  reason- 
ing in  their  own  tongue. 
<  litis  arises  from  several  causes,  but 
etuefly  from  the  monopoly  of  knowledge 
claimed  by  their  priests.  All  stories  and 
histories  are  discouraged,  except  such  at 
jeteteto  religion,  and  such  are  generally 
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written  in  a  learned  language,  or  in  a 
dialect  so  much  refined  and  exaltfd  above 
that  of  common  conversation,,  as  to  be 
intelligible  only  to  those  who  have  made 
it  the  study  of  years.  These  histories, 
or  rather  religious  tales,  are  read,  verse 
by  verse,  by  some  Bramin  or  other  leam- 
'  ed  man,  who  translates  them  into  more 
intelligible  language,  and  expounds  or 
comments  upon  them  as  he  goes  along. 
The  reading  thus  becomes  a  sermon,  or 
rather  what  is  called  a  lecture,  and  the 
merit  of  the  reader  is  measured  by  the 
harmonious  cadences  whieh  he  bestows 
on  hjs  text  as  he  reads  or  rather  sings  it, 
and  the  ait  with  which  he  can  display  the 
sense  of  his  author,  or  interweave  amus- 
ing or  striking  observations  witb  his  com- 
mentary. 

There  is  perhaps  scarcely  any  book  in  a 
popular  Hindu  language  that  is  intended 
for  private  solitary  reading ;  and  hence  the 
most  ingenious  Hindu,  accustomed  to  rely 
on  another  for  the  meaning  of  what  is. 
read,  finds  a  difficulty  in  understanding 
the  plainest  sentence  of  the  plainest  nar- 
rative or  reasoning,  without  such  help, 
however  inconceivable  it  may  appear  to 
Europeans  who  from  their  earliest  years 
have  been  accustomed  to  peruse  books 
written  for  popular  use. 
.  In  the  schools  of  the  Hindus  ingeuerel, 
arithmetic,  and  the  reading  of  epistles, 
comprise  nearly  all  that  is  taught.  The 
reading  of  their  mythological  histories, 
(for  they  have  no  other*)  and  of  a  few 
collections  of  popular  tales  is,  occasion- 
ally, taught  privately  to  such  as  are  am- 
bitious of  a  higher  degree  of  knowledge, 
but  never  enters  into  the  plan  of  their* 
public  schools.  Of  such  knowledge  it  is 
generally  held  that  it  ought  to  be  commu- 
nicated orally  by  the  priests,  their  lawftl 
teachers,  and  that  therefore  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  means  of  individually  gaining 
any  such  instruction,  if  not  unlawful,  as 
encroaching  on  the  duties  and  profits  of 
their  natural  teachers,  is  at  least  a  prac- 
tice not  to  be  much  commended. 

When  the  translations  of  the  Scriptures 
iuto  their  own  tongue,  are  given  them, 
therefore,  it  would  be  necessary,  in  or- 
der to  make  them  properly  understood, 
that  schools  on  their  own  plau  should  be 
instituted,  but  with  rather  a  more  extend- 
ed object ;  and  that  a  tolerably  well  in- 
formed man  of  their  own  country,*  in  ad- 
dition to  what  is  taught  in  the  present 
schools,  should  accustom  his  scholars  to 
the  reading  of  short  stories,  translated 
from  the  Hltopadesa,  the  Tales  of  VU 
kramadit,  the  Parables  of  Sfcripture,  or  of 
any  other  reading  that  should  exercise  the 
mind  and  lead  it  to  comprehend  -the  couw 
Qtctfcft  of  a  discourse.  Remarks  on  a 
Ml*,  the  moral  of  a  tale,  some  pWn 
ifeseaings  from  a  partuMe,  might,  by^e- 
neesbe  madeiatdUgiWe,  and  wtfca  the 
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mind  is  once  fairly  pot  upon  the  right 
road,  there  is  no  length  to  which  it  may 
not  afterwards  go  by  its  own  powers. 
Christianity  is  a  reasonable,  religion,  and 
invites  to  the  exercise  of  the  human  fa- 
culties. Every  exercise  of  these  faculties 
therefore  is.paving  the  way  to  the  under- 
standing and  demonstration  of  what  we 
believe  to  be  truth  ;  and  hence,  however 
remote  from  a  religious  tendency,  the  sto- 
ries or  readings  in  which  the  scholars  in 
such  schools  might  at  first  be  employed, 
they  are  really  exercising  the  faculties, 
jttid  in  silence  and  unknowingly  treasur- 
ing up  the  materials  of  knowledge  which 
at  a  future  and  in  a  more  enlightened 
hour  will  shew  them  the  deformity  of  the 
idolatry  around  them,  and  give  them  as- 
pirations after  a  purer  and  more  holy  re- 
ligion. , 

Another  remark  which  seems  material- 
ly to  arise  out  of  the  above  observations, 
is  that  the  mode  of  teaching  which  might 
perhaps  present  itself  to  missionaries  on 
their  arrival  in  this  country,  would  by  no 
.  means  be  found  the  most  happy.  Anxious 
to  disseminate  the  truths  with  which  they 
are  impressed,  they  should,  not  through 
any  idea  of  superiority  attached  to  preach- 
ing, deliver  long  doctrinal  and  abstract 
harangues,  but  rather  follow  the  usage  of 
the  natives  themselves,  which  seems  to  in- 
dicate a  more  effectual  practice.  A  teach- 
er who  should  take  up  a  book  of  stories 
and  instruction,  and  reading  it  sentence 
by  sentence,  expound  the  doctrines  which 
it  contains,  would  be  listened  to  and  un- 
derstood, would  be  resorted  to  because  he 
amused,  and  would  convince  because  he 
commanded  attention.  Even  well  in- 
structed Hindus  can  rarely  follow  the 
thread  of  an  abstract  argument ;  an  ig- 
norant Hindu  never  can.  The  explana- 
tion of  a  parable,  the  recital  of  an  amus- 
ing history  interspersed  with  suitable  ob- 
servations, would  easily  be  understood, 
and  the  mind  once  familiarized  to  these, 
might  gradually  be  elevated  to  more  diffi- 
cult and  more  remote  observations.  The 
duties  of  a  man  in  society,  the  benefits 
of  industry,  the  beauty  of  charity,  might 
gradually  lead  the  teacher  up  to  the  doc- 
trines and  the  mysteries  of  religion  ;  and 
the  sanction  derived  from  these,  might 
once  more,  in  its  turn,  be  reflected  down- 
wards, and  employed  to  strengthen  aud 
confirm  the  aspirant  in  the  conscientious 
discharge  of  bis  active  duties  in  Society. 
The  mind  would  thus  become  habituated 
to  feel,  even  in  ordinary  life,  the  influ- 
ence of  what  was  taught,  and  to  discover 
something  in  religion  besides  a  mystical 
er  metaphysical  theology. 

The  wishes  which  the  Committee  ex- 
pressed in  their  last  report,  and  which 
were  communicated  to  government,  of  es- 
tablishing schools,  has  been  very  amply 
fulfilled  in  the  institution  of  the  "  Society 
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for  promoting  the  Education  Qf  the  Poor 
within  the  government  of  Bombay," 
which  has  been  cordially  patronised  by 
the  government,  and  received  the  most 
hearty  and  liberal  support  of  the  public 
within  .this  Presidency.  The  exertions  of 
that  Society  have  very  justly  been  direct- 
ed in  the  first  instance  to  the  religious 
education  of  the  children  of  Europeans; 
the  Committee  trust,  however,  that  their 
original  suggestion  will  not  be  lost  sight 
of,  but  that  means  may  be  devised  of  es- 
tablishing schools  in  that  part  of  the  town 
inhabited  by  the  natives,  where  the  children 
of  natives  might  learn  English  and  their 
own  languages,  on  the  plan  of  Bell  and  Lan- 
caster, which  is  only  an  improvement  of 
their  own,  and  which  could  therefore  be 
taught  them  with  great  facility.  This 
plan,  would  in  the  first  instance,  require 
little  more  than  a  native  school-master 
and  a  shed ;  the  expense  which  would  be 
required  for  a  school  of  several  hundred 
children,  who  might  be  superintended  by 
a  Committee  chosen  from  the  Society, 
would  necessarily  be  very  trifling.  1*he 
success  which  has  attended  schools  esta- 
blished on  this  plan  in  the  Tan j ore  coun- 
try, and  other  parts  of  India,  proves  that 
it  would  be  a  most  powerful  means  of  for- 
warding the  benevolent  object  nf  the  in- 
stitution. 

The  Committee  are  convinced  that  the 
most  simple  and  effectual  mode  of  im- 
proving the  morals  and  religious  condition 
of  the  natives,  will  be  that  of  erecting 
schools ;  generally  speaking,  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  that  increasing  civilization 
has  hitherto  been  the  instrument  appoint- 
ed for  spreading  the  time  and  rational 
principles  of  Christianity;  and  experi- 
ence has  proved  that  the  gospel  cannot 
take  root  without  ameliorating  the  soil  in 
which  it  flourishes;  for  to  propagate 
Christianity  to  any  good  and  lasting  effect,  , 
we  must  convince  the  judgment  and  en- 
gage the  affections  in  its  favour.  We 
have  no  warrant,  it  has  been  observed  to' 
look  for  a  miracle  under  the  finished  dis- 
pensation of  the  gospel ;  we  must  trust 
to  those  means  which  reason  points  out 
as  the  most  promising,  and  experience 
approves  as  the  most  efficacious,  though 
often,  indeed,  too  slow  for  our  wishes, 
and  particularly  for  the  wishes  of  those 
on  whom  the  labour  devolves. 

Extracts  from  the  Twenty-third  Report 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
\$thMayW\7. 

China. 

When  the  mission  to  this  great  empire, 
was  first  contemplated  by  our  Society,  no. 
sanguine  hopes  were,  entertained  of  ex- 
tended efforts,  or  immediate  success;  it 
was  expected  that  the  operations  of  our 
missionary  would  rather  be  to  prepare 
SF2 
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materials  for  future  years,  and  for  suc- 
ceeding labourers.  With  these  views  our 
excellent  missionary  Mr.  "Morrison  still 
patiently  perseveres,  in  humble  hope  that 
the  Almighty  Disposer1  of  events  will  final- 
ly  remove  the  obstacles  which  at  present 
impede  the  full  and  free  diffusion  of  the 
truths  of  revelation  in  China.  These  ob- 
stacles have  lately  been  increased  by  the 
unsettled  state  of  political  affairs  in  that ' 
country,  and  the  jealousy  entertained  of 
all  religions  efforts  This  has  rendered  it 
necessary  to  proceed  with  great  caution 
And  prudence, — qualities,  in  most  cases, 
no  less  necessary  than  promptitude  and 
zeal,  aud  the  Society  cannot  but  be 
thankful  that,  in  a  mission  of  so  arduous 
a  nature  a<  that  in  China,  their  mission- 
ary has  combined  these  qualities  in  an 
eminent  measure. 

The  letters  received  during  the  last 
year  detail  various  and  new  difficulties 
with  which  Mr.  Morrison  has  had  to  con- 
tend, and  which  have  impeded  in  no 
small  degree,  the  execution  of  his  purpo- 
ses. He  has,  however,  commenced  new 
and  large  editions  of  the  Chinese  New 
•testament,  both  in  octavo  and  duodeci- 
mo, which  will  probably  be  executed  at 
Ifralacca  rattier  than  at  Canton.  Mr.  M. 
is  enabled  to  print  bis  duodecimo  Testa- 
ment at  the  cost  of  only  about  two  shil- 
lings and  sixpence  each.  He  has  trans- 
lated the  whole  of  Genesis,  and  a  great 
part  of  the  Psalms,  as  was  mentioned  in 
pur  last  report ;  but  we  are  sorry  to  say 
that  not  a  single  copy  has  yet  reached  us, 
nor  have  we  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving 
any  copies  of  his  Chinese  Grammar, 
though  long  ago  finished  at  Calcutta.*  We 
beg  leave  again  to  recommend  to  our 
more  opulent  friends,  the  encouragement 
of  the  sale  of  Mr.  Morrison's  Chinese 
Dictionary,  one  number  of  which  has  ar- 
rived, .and  has  obtained  the  warmest  ap- 
probation of  the  most  distinguished  friends 
of  literature. 

Mr.  Morrison  notice*  the  satisfaction 
he  has  derived  from  the  attention  paid  by 
his  native  domestics  to  the  concerns  of 
religion. 

To  the  embassy  lately  sent  by  the  Bri- 
tish Government  to  the  court  of  Fekin, 
Mr.  Morrison's  attainments  as  a  linguist, 
recommended  him  as  one  of  the  Inter- 
preters to  his  Excellency  Lord  Amherst ; 
he  embarked  for  that  purpose  in  the  month 
of  July  last,  on  board  the  Alceste  fri- 
gate, but  we  have  received  no  letter  from 
him  since  that  period.  ' 

We  are  happy  to  state,  that  notwith- 
standing the  peculiar  difficulties  and  dis- 
appointments which  Mr.  Morrison  has 
endured,  tje  is  not  discouraged.  His 
language  is— c<  Moral  changes  are  usually 

*  Copies  lu««  *inc«  been  secetod. 
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produced  slowly.  We  most  not  become  re* 
miss,  because  immediate  effects  do  not ^ap- 
pear."—•*'  Many  things  seem  nrachagauu* 
us ;  yet,  who  can  tell  how  they  may  final- 
ly operate  \  let  us  persevere,  and  look  to 
heaven  for  a  blessing." 

It  ought  to  be  recorded,  to  the  honor 
of  our  American  brethren,  that  through 
the  good  offices  of  two  of  our  foreign  di- 
rectors, Mr.  Bethune  of.  New  York,  and 
Mr.  Railston  of  Philadelphia,  the  sum  of 
£400  sterliug  was  collected  in  the  United 
States,  in  aid  of  translating  the  Scriptures 
into  the  Chinese,  and  transmitted  to  Mr. 
Morrison,  at  Canton. 

Ceylon. 

Mr.  Erhardt  and  Mr  Head  continue  in 
this  island  ;  the  former  has  been  removed 
by  government  from  Matura  to  Cultura  j 
where  he  preaches,  alternately,  in  the 
Dutch  aud  Cingalese  languages ;  he  has 
also  established  a  school,  in  which,  by 
the  help  of  under-masters,  children  are, 
instructed  in  the  English,  Dutch,  and  Cin- 
galese tongues,  and,  on  Lord's-days,  in 
the  meaning  of  the  chapter  which  they 
read.  Mr.  Read  preaches  twice  a  week 
in  Dutch,  and  keeps  a  day-school;  he 
says,  that  his  preaching  is  tolerably  well 
attended,  and  that  he  hopes  some  good 
has  been  done. 

It  is  with  no  small  pleasure  we  state, 
that  Sir  Alexander  Johnston,  Chief  Jus- 
tice in  this  island,  has  favoured  us  with 
copies  of  the  proceedings  that  have  lately 
taken  place  at  Columbo,  Galle,  and  Jaff- 
na, in  consequence  of  which  the  principal 
proprietors  of  slaves  in  the  island  have 
declared  free  all  children  who  shall  he 
born  of  their  slaves  subsequent  to  the 
12th  of  August  1816.  Upon  this  import* 
ant  event,  Sir  Alexander  Johnston  thus 
expresses  himself—''  It  becomes  the  duty 
of  every  one  who  feels  an  interest  in  the 
cause  to  take  care  that  the  children  Who 
may  be  born  free,  in  consequence  of  this 
measure  should  be  educated  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  able  to  make  a  proper 
use  of  their  freedom  ;  and  it  is  to  your 
Society,  as  well  as  to  other  Missionary 
Societies,  to  which  the  natives  are  already 
so  much  indebted,  that  I  look  with  confi- 
dence for  the  education  and  religious  in* 
struction  of  all  those  children/'  It  will 
add  to  the  pleasure  of  these  communica- 
tions, when  we  observe,  that  the  prepa* 
ration  of  the  public  mind  in  Ceylon  tar 
this  important  event  is  stated  by  Sir  Alex? 
ander  to  be  maiuly  attributable  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  trial  by  Jury,  and  to  the 
exertions  of  the  several  Missionary  Socie- 
ties ;  and  that  in  relation  to  the  schools . 
for  the  instruction  of  the  free  children  o£ 
slaves,  which  he  so  earnestly  recom- 
mends, he  offers  his  services  in  any  way 
in  which  they  can  be  employed  fox  tfet>  • 
promotion  of  that  object. 
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CHINSURAH. 

Mr.  May,  in  his  last  letter,  informs  the 
Directors  that  the  number  of  schools  un- 
der his  care  amounted  to  no  less  than 
thirty,  in  which  there  are  more  than 
2,600  children  under  instruction. 

OANJAM. 

The  proceedings  of  Mr.  Lee,  at  Ganjam, 
have  been  much  interrupted  by  the  ravages 
Of  a  fatal  fever  which  prevailed  there  for 
ft  considerable  time;  by  which  the  schools 
were  broken  up,  the  congregation  dis- 
persed, and  many  of  the  native  enquirers 
removed  by  death.  Such  was  the  vio- 
lence  of  this  epidemic  disease,  that  be- 
tween twenty  and  thirty  died  in  a  day ; 
and  in  the  course  of  a  single  month, 
about  700  persons  fell  victims  to  its  rage. 
The  sickness  of  his  own  family,  the 
scarcity  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  the 
impossibility  of  continuing  his  missionary 
labours  at  that  time,  obliged  him  to  seek 
an  asylum  in  Aska,  a  town  about  35 
miles  N.  W.  of  Ganjam,  where  one  of 
his  children  died. 

Mr.  Lee,  however,  unwilling,  if  it 
could  possibly  be  avoided,  to  quit' the 
scene  of  his  labours,  was  resolved  to  pro- 
ceed to  Berhampore,  a  populous  town, 
about  20  miles  from  Ganjam,  and  there 
abide,  if  his  health  would  permit,  in 
order  to  form  schools  among  the  natives, 
and  endeavour  to  render  it  a  branch  of 
the  Ganjam  mission. 

MADRAS. 

"  Mr.  Loveless  informs  the  Directors  that 
hit  Free  School  flourishes,  and  that  he 
had  128  scholars,  with  the  prospect  of 
further  increase.  Schools,  he  says,  must 
be  a  principal  object  regarded  by  mission- 
aries in  India.  Mr.  Loveless  observes 
that  his  health  and  spirits,  as  well  as 
those  of  Mrs.  Loveless,  have  lately  been 
much  impaired. 

VIZIGAPATAlf. 

Mr.  Pritcbett  continues  to  labour  in 
this  arduous  station,  where  the  awful 
superstitions  of  the  heathen  mingle  with 
and  influence  all  their  relations,  civil  and 
domestic,  and  bind  them  down  in  the 
most  lamentable  subjection. 

Having  procured  a  better  situation  in 
the  town  for  the  school,  the  number  of 
children  is  considerably  increased,  and  a 
far  greater  number  of  persons  attend  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel.  The  scholars 
dairy  and  publicly  repeat  their  catechism, 
which  attracts  the  attention  of  many. 
Another  school  is  also  supported  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

BBLLAHY. 

Tbur  native  schools,  supported  by  the 
missionaries  at  Bellary,  continue  td  pros- 
per; and  the  divine  truths  which  the 
ehttdsen  read  and  commit  to  memory, 
have  begun  to  produce  some  happy  effects. 
Several  more  schools  in  the  neighbouring 
villages  are  in  contemplation.     r       ' 

Hie  Missionaries  have  complete*!  a 
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Third  Catechism  and  a  large  tract  •  of 
Scripture  Extracts,  which,  with  great 
labour,  they^  transcribe  for  the. Use  of 
their  pupils';  but  they  earnestly  desire 
that  their  trying  labours  in  this  respect 
may  be  abridged  by  the  use  of  a  press, 
which  they  humbly  trust  that  the  autho- 
rities in  India,  convinced  of  their  in- 
tegrity and  prudence,  and  of  the  utility 
of  their  endeavours,  will  grant  them* 
They  ape  also  proceeding  in  the  great 
work  of  translating  the  Scriptures  into 
the  Canara  language ;  but,  through  the 
illness  of  their  Moonshee,  they  have  not; 
been  able  to  make  the  progress  which 
they  desire. 

An  account  of  a  Synagogue  of  Jews  ex* 
isting  in  China  compiled  from  the  rela» 
tione  of  the  Rqmiih  Mitsionariet,  , 
The  news  of  a  synagogue  of  Jews,  esta- 
blished for  many  ages  in  China,  was  most 
interesting  to  the  learned  of  Europe, 
They  flattered  themselves  that  they  should 
be  able  to  find  there  a  text  of  the  sacred 
scriptures,  which  would  serve  to  clear  up 
their  difficulties,  and  terminate  their  dis- 
putes. But  father  Ricci,  who  made  thia 
happy  discovery,  was  not  able  to  draw 
from  it  those  advantages  which  he  had, 
desired.  Confined  to  the  city  of  Pekia, 
by  the  duties  of  his  mission,  he  could  not 
undertake  a  journey  to  Cai-fong-fou,  the* 
capital  of  Honan,  which  is  distant  there- 
from about  two  hundred  leagues.  He 
contented  himself  with  interrogating  a 
young  Jew  of  this  synagogue,  whom  he. 
met  at  Pekin.  He  learnt  from  him,  that 
at  Cai-fong-fou  there  were  ten  or  twelve 
families  of  Israelites ;  that  they  had  come, 
thither  to  rear  again  their  synagogue $  and, 
that  they  had  preserved,  with  the  greatest, 
care,  for  five  or  six  hundred  years,  a 
very  ancient  copy  of  the  Pentateuch^ 
Father  Ricci  immediately  shewed  to  him, 
a  Hebrew  Bible.  The  young  Jew  recog- 
nized the  character,  but  could  not  read  it, 
because  he  had  devoted  himself  solely  to 
the  study  of  Chinese  books,  from  the  time 
that  he  aspired  to  the  degree  of  a  scholar. 
TTie  weighty  occupations  of  Father 
Ricci  did  not  permit  him  to  add  to  bis 
discovery.  It  was  not  till  after  the  lapse 
of  three  or  four  years  that  he  obtained 
the  opportunity  of  sending  thither  a  Chi*, 
nese  Jesuit,  with  full  instructions  to  in- 
vestigate wliat  he  had  learnt  from  the 
Jewish  youth.  He  charged  him  with  a 
Chinese  letter,  addressed  to  the  chief  of 
the  synagogue.  In  this  letter  Father 
Ricci  signified  to  him,  that,  besides  the 
books  of  toe  Old  Testament,  he  was  in 
possession-of  all  those  of  the  New,  which 
testified;  that  "the  Messiah  whom  they 
were  expecting,  was  already  come.  As 
soon  as  the  chief  of  the,  synagogue  had 
read  the  part  of  the  letter,  which  related 
to  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  he  made  a 
pause,  and  said,  it  was  not  true,  as"  they 
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did  not  expect  him  in  less  than*  ten  thou-  which  are  wr  i  1 1  e ■  ■ 
sand  years*  But  he  intreated  Father 
Ricei,  whose  lame  had  appmed  him  of 
his  great  talents,  to  come  to  Cai-fong-fou, 
that  he  might  have  the  pleasure  of  sur- 
rendering to  him  the  care  of  the  syna- 
gogue, provided  he  would  abstain  from 
the  meats  forbidden  to  the  Jews.  The 
great  age  of  this  chief,  and  the  ignorance 
of  his  successor,  determined  him  to  make 
these  offers  to  Father  Ricci.  The  cir- 
cumstance was  favourable  for  obtaining 
information  of  their  Pentateuch.  The 
chief  readily  consented  to  give  them  the 
beginning  and  end  of  every  section.  They 
were  found  perfectly  conformable  to  the 
Hebrew  Bible  of  Plautin,  except  that  in 
the  Chinese  copy  there  were  no  vowel 
points  . 

In  1613,  Father  Aleni,  who,  on  ac- 
count of  his  profound  knowledge  and  great 
wisdom,  was  called  by  the  Chinese  them- 
selves, the  Confucius  of  Europe,  was 
commanded  by  his  superiors  to  under- 
take a  journey  to  Cai-fong-fou,  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  this  discovery.  He 
was  the  fittest  man  in  the  world  to  have 
succeeded  in  it.  He  was  well  skilled  in 
Hebrew.  But  times  were  changed.  The 
old  chief  was  dead.  The  Jews  with  rea- 
diness shewed  to  Father  Aleni  their  syna- 
gogue, but  he  never  could  prevail  on  them 
to  shew  him  their  books.  They  would 
not  even  so  much  as  withdraw  the  cur- 
tains which  concealed  them. 

Such  were  the  feeble  beginnings  of  this 
discovery,  which  Fathers  Frigaut  and 
Semedo,  and  other  missionaries,  have 
transmitted  to  us*  The  learned  have 
often  spoken  of  them,  sometimes  very  in- 
correctly, and  have  always  expressed  a 
desire  for  further  information. 

The  residence  afterwards  established  by 
the  Jesuits  at  Cai-fong-fou  excited  fresh 
expectations.  Nevertheless  Fathers  Ro- 
driguez and  Figueredo  wished  in  vain  to 
profit  by  this  advantage.  Father  Gozani 
was  the  first  person  who  obtained  any 
success.  Having  an  easy  access,  he  took 
a  copy  of  the  inscriptions  in  the  synagogue, 


•  We  must  consider  that  the  Jews  of  China 
possessory  a  few  ?erses  of  the  fisst  chapter  of 
Daniel,  and  cannot  consequently  compute  ftu 
Prophetical  weeks.  They.possess  also  only  frag- 
menu  of  seven  of  the  minor  prophets,  and  have 
Stoaetber  lust  the  remaining  five.  Besides  this, 
nothintt  of  Ezekiel  remains  to  them,  and  the  co- 
ries  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  are  very  imperfect, 
fiie  Jews  of  China,  are  not  therefore  yet  just- 
lv  subject  to  the  same  severe  censures  as  the 
Jews  of  Europe.  The  Jews  of  Europe  possess  all 
the  prophecies,  but  will  not  believe  them.  The 
Jews  of  China,  on  the  contrary,  are  destitute,  of 
the  most  important  prophecies.  And  how  shall 
they  believe  in  him,  of  whom  they  have  not  heard  I 
The  Jews  of  Europe  believe  not  Moses  and  the 
prophets  s  and  Christ  hath  informed  us  that 
upon  the  same  principle,  they  would  not  believe 
though  one  rose  from  the  dead.  The  Jews  of 
China  possess  not  all  tha  prophets,  and  it  is  our, 
duty  to  send  to  them  these  prophets,  and  above 
all,  the  gospel  of  him  who  is  higher  than  the 
angels,  and  the  brightness  of  his  father*'  gtory 
and  the  express  image  of  hia  person. 
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Lei t res  itlijiuntes  et  curies*'  ■-■< 
The  letter  of   Father  John   1J 

zani,  a  missionary  of  the  Society 

suits,  to  Father  Joseph  Suarez,    D 

same  society,    Translated  from  the 

tuguese. 

At  Cai-fong-fou,  capital  of  the 
vince  ofHonan,  in  China.  Not 
her  5,  1704. 
•  •  •  *        • 

As   to  what  regards  those  who  ai 
here  called  Tiao-kin-Viao,  two  year*  &$• 
I  was  going  to  visit  them,  under  the  *a 
pectation  that  they  were  Jews,  and  will 
a  view  of  finding  ararmg  them  the  OM 
Testament.     But  as  I  have  no   know- 
ledge of  the  Hebrew  language  and  met 
with  great  difficulties,  1  abandoned  this 
enterprise  for  fear  l  should  not  succeed 
in  it.    Nevertheless,  as  yuu  remarked  to 
me  that  T  should  oblige   you  by  obtain- 
ing information  concerning  these  pec* 
I  .have  obeyed  your    or^ersj    and 
executed  them  with   all  the  ca1* 
precision  of  which  I  was  able. 
I  immediately  made  them  pre 
of  friendship,  to  whichy4h* 
plied,  and  had  the  dnlfeiOC 
me.   1  returned  their  visit 
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pai  sou,  that  is,  in  their  synagogue,  where 
they  were  all  assembled,  and  where  I 
held  with  them  long  conversations.  I 
saw  their  inscriptions,  some  of  which 
are  in  Chinese,  and  the  rest  in  their  own 
language.  They  shewed  me  their  kings, 
or  their  books  of  religion,  and  permitted 
me  to  enter  even  into  the  most  secret 
place  of  their  synagogue,  where  they 
themselves  are  not  permitted  to  enter. 
This  is  a  place  reserved  for  their  Cbam- 
kiao,  or  chief  of  the  synagogue,  who 
never  enters  there  unless  with  profound 
respect. 

They  told  me  that  their  ancestors 
came  from  a  kitigdoin  of  the  West,  called 
the  kingdom  of  Juda,  which  Joshua  con- 
quered after  having  departed  from  Egypt, 
and  passed  the  Red  Sea  and  the  desert ; 
that  the  number  of  Jews  who  came  out 
of  Egypt  was  about  sixty  vans,  that  is 
to  say,  about  six  hundred  thousand  men. 

They  assured  me,  that  their  alphabet 
had*  twenty-seven  letters,  but  that  they 
conjmonly  only  made  use  of  twenty,  two. 
Which  accounts  with  the  declaration  of 
St.  Jerom,  that  the  Hebrews  have  twen- 
ty-two letters,  of  which  five  are  double. 
.  When  they  read  the  bible  in  their 
synagogue,  they  cover  the  face  with  a 
transparent  veil,  in  memory  of  Moses, 
who  descended  from  the  mountain  with 
his  face  covered,  and  who  thus  published 
the  decalogue  and  the  law  of  God  to  his 
people.  They  read  a  section  every  sab- 
bath day.  Thus  the  Jews  of  China,  as 
the  Jews  of  Europe,  read  all  the  law  in 
the  course  of  the  year.  He  who  reads, 
placeSjthe  ta-king  on  the  chair  of  Moses. 
He  has  his  face  covered  with  a  very  thin 
cotton  veil.  At  his  side  is  a  prompter, 
and  some  paces  below  a  moula,  to  correct 
the  prompter  should  he  err. 

They  spoke  to  me  respecting  paradise 
and  hell  in  a  very  foolish  manner.  There 
is  every  appearance  that  what  they  said 
Was  drawn  from  the  Talmud. 

I  spoke  to  them  of  the  Messiah,  pro- 
mised in  the  scriptures,  They  were  very 
much  surprised  at  what  I  said  to 'them; 
and  when  I  informed  them  that  his  name 
was  Jesus,  they  replied  to  me,  that  men- 
tion was  made  in  their  Bible  of  a  holy 
man  named  Jesus,  who  was  the  son  of 
Sirach ;  but  that  they  knew  not  the  Jesus 
at  whom  I  spake  unto  them. 
NJt  is  certain  that  their  learned  men 
pay  to  Confiieius,  in  the  chapel  of  that 
philosopher,  the  same  honors  as  the  Gen- 

•JLSei\Fmth€r  ?01wli  aald  ****  the  Hebrew* 
3gret«rcnty.»even letter*,  he  bad  doubtless  com. 
Jrtsed  in  that  number  the  five  letters,  of  which 
wu  Jerom  speaks,. and  which  are  not  properly 
SHE?1  -  ?*",!?••  but  a  different  manner  of 
E3£iZSPn  5haracleJ?4  ty  lengthening  the 
ffiS^JH*?  "^  °l  wo™,»  "»*»*  of  curving 
them,  as  ts  done  at  the  beginning;  and  middle  of 
jwwds,  ace*  tat  0  which  is  entirely  dose. 
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tile  Chinese  are   accustomed  to  render 
to  him,  as  I  have  already  said. 

It  is  certain,  as  you  may  see  with 
your  own  eyes  in  their  ancient  inscrip- 
tion* which  I  send  to  you,  and  as  they 
themselves  have  uniformly  told  me,  that 
they  honor  their  dead,  in  the  Tsu-tam, 
or  the  chapel  of  their  ancestors,  with 
the  same  ceremonies  which  are  practised 
in  China,  but  without  tablets,  which  they 
never  use,  because  they  are  forbidden  to 
have  images  and  such  like  imitations. 

Remarks  on  the  Letter  of  Father  Gozani. 

The  synagogue  of  which  Father  Gozani 
speaks  is  very  different  from  those  which 
we  see  in  Europe,  as  it  rather  resembles 
a  temple  than  a  common  synagogue  of 
the  Jews.  In  fact,  in  the  synagogue  of 
China,  the  sacred  place,  into  which  no 
one  but  the  high  priest  is  permitted  to 
enter,  very  naturally  points  out  to  us  the 
sanctum  sanctorum,  where  was  the  ark  of 
the  covenant,  the  rods  of  Moses  and  Aaron, 
&c.  The  space  which  is  separated  from 
it,  represents  the  place  where  the  priests 
and  Levites  assembled  in  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem,  and  where  the  sacrifices  were 
slain.  Lastly,  the  court,  which  is  at  the 
entry,  where  the  people  pray,  and  where 
they  assist  at  all  the  ceremonies  of  reli- 
gion, resembles  what  was  formerly  called 
the  court  of  Israel :  atrium  Israelis. 

We  ought  not  to  be  astonished  that  the 
Jews  of  China  turn  themselves  to  the 
west  when  they  pray,  whereas  our  Jews 
face  the  east.  The  reason  of  this  diffe- 
rence is,  that  it  is  a  very  ancient  custom 
among  the  Jews  to  turn  themselves  to- 
wards Jerusalem  when  they  pray.  Of 
this  we  may  see  a  remarkable  example  in 
Daniel,  chapter  vi,  verse  10.  Now  Je- 
rusalem is  situated  to  the  east  of  Europe 
and  to  the  west  of  China.  Besides,  it  is 
certain  that  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  was 
so  arranged,  that  when  the  Israelites* 
prayed,  they  faced  the  west,  and  the 
Jews  of  China  perhaps  follow  this  custom. 

This  additional  intelligence  excited  the 
attention  of  the  learned.  Father  Etienne 
Sonchiet,  who  was  then  meditating  a 
great  commentary  upon  the  scripture,  re- 
sembling tjie  Critici  Sacri,  was  the  most 
anxious  to  press  forward  this  discovery. 
Whatever  I  shall  detail  in  this  memoir, 
will  be  drawn  from  the  letters,  which 
Fathers  Gozani,  Domenge,  and  Gaubif, 
wrote  to  him  upon  this  subject. 

The  ta-kings  of  Bethel  are  written  in 
round  characters  without  points.  The 
form  of  the  letters  much  resembles  the 
old  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  printed 
in  Germany.  The  ta-kings  of  the  repo- 
sitories have  all  the  vowel  points.  flfe 
form  of  the  letters  bears  a  great  resem- 
blance to  Athias's  Bible,  'printed  at  Am- 
sterdam in  1705,  they  are  however  more 
'beautiful,  larger,  and  blacker. 
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Tbejr  put   one  whole  day  in  their     the  letters,  hut 
synagogue  weeping  and  moaning.    They 
never  hrtermarry  with  strangers. 

Before  he  left  the  synagogue,  Father 
Gsnbil  requested  permfesion  to  see  their 


[Oct; 

..._  „™.,  .-  above  them  there  were; 
accents  and  snch  points,  said  Father  Gao-. 
oil,  as  I  never  hehcld  in  any  other  manu- 
script. He  questioned  the  Tchang-kja* 
concerning  this  manuscript,  which  in  ws 


boohs ;  and  the  Tchang-kiao,  or  chief  of    judgment  had  all  the  appearance  °»  **"*_ 

the  synagogae,  consented  thereto.    Be-     quity.    This  is  the  intelligence  he  0Dtfj°T 

sides  the  books,  of  which  f  have  already     ed.    During  the  reign  of  the  ^Pf^jj 

spoken,  the*  shewed  to  Mm  one,  which     Van-lie  the  synagogue  was  burnt,  ana .      . 

they  hid  hitherto  concealed  from  the  mis^     their  books  were  a  second  time  destroy *^# 

sionaries,  and  which  fixed  the  whole  at-  "" 

tention  of  Father-Oaubil  by  its  singularity. 

It  was   the  remnant  of  a  Pentateuch, 

which  appeared   to  hare  suffered  much 

injury    from    waten      It  was  written 

upon  rolls  of  an  extraordinary  paper.   Its 

characters  were  large,  clear,  and  of  an 

Intermediate  form  between  the  Hebrew 

print  of  the  Antwerp  Bible,    and  that 

which  appears  in  the  Hebrew  and  Chal- 

dee  grammar   printed   at  Wirtemberg, 

A.  D.  1531.    There  was  nothing  beneath 


but  some  Jews  from  Si-yu  arnjing  ^ 
this  critical  juncture,  they  obtained  jj" 
them  a  Bible,  with  other  hooks.  *, 
Pentateuch  is  the  only  one"  .  lUk 
books,  which  they  have  preserved  i^  rf 
original  state:  they  possess  olll>.7'  fast 
the  others,  whose  originals  have  ^^ 
in  lapse  of  time.  Fttlier  fi»"b''  "  ich, 
a  considerable  sum  for  this  ^"J^tbo- 
but  his  proposal  was  refused*  _ J^JJ  far 
less " 


a  copy 


he  agreed  to  give  a  ceriain  P^^. 
py  of  it,  which  they  prom^a 
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Extract  of  a  private  Letter,— My  last 
letter  was  by  the  Gmnville,  which  ship 
left  us,  taking  in  water  at  Hongkong, 
near  Macao,  in  company  wit  It  Lord 
Amherst  and  suite,  preparatory  to  our 
voyage  to  the  Yellow  Sea.  The  fol- 
lowing day  (July  13)  we  departed,  and 
arrived  off  the  Peyho  rfcer,  at  the  bottom 
Of  ttie  GuJph  of  Pee-ehe-lee,  (July  28) 
after  experiencing  a  delightful  passage  to 
that  place*  Our  arrival  seemed  to  have 
been  earlier  than  the  court  of  Pels  in  ex- 
pec-ted,  as  Lord  Amherst  was  neoessitatwl 
to  remain  about  twelve  days  on  board  the 
ship,  until  the  preparations  were  com- 
pleted for  his  disembarkation,  when,  on 
the  9th  of  August,  it  took  place  as  fol- 
lows ? — ■  the  baggage  being  considerable 
and  shipped  in  large  country  boats  by 
11  A,  M<,  H*  M.  ship  the  Aleeate,  hoist- 
ed the  royal  standard  at  the  main,  the 
Hon,  Company's  ensign  at  the  fore,  and 
St*  George's  ensign  at  the  arizen,  awl  all 
the  ship*  manned  their  yards. 

At  noon,  the  ambassador,  with  Sir 
George  Staunton  and  Mr,  El  J  is,  the  se- 
cretary, put  off  in  the  barge  from  the 
Alceste,  under  a  salute  of  fifteen  guns, 
which  was  repeated  by  each  ahip,  accom- 
panied by  three  hearty  cheers  ;  two  boats 
from  each  ship  followed,  containing  the 
ambassador's  suite  and  the  captain* s  ;  we 
having  joined  the  baggage  boats,  the 
whole  stood  for  the  entrance  of  the  Peyho 
river,  distant  ten  mile*  ;  the  day  was  de- 
lightful, and  what  little  wind  we  bad 
being  fair,  the  tout  #«*#jmW*  consequent- 
If  was  highly  gratifying*     Ai  we  ap- 


■..i..  *he  process  ^^3 
proached  the  river,  ™e?  the  aai^ 
arranged  as  follows  ^V^g  a  Ikv^Tj 
sador-s  barge  leadW^^  fm£^  * 
boats  extending  «»  **%  closed  W^  "J 
rear,  and  ^irw^^y^*^  W. 
Lordship's  baod  *■ 
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peared  attached  to  the  troops.    At  sun- 
set Dws  al!  sat  down  to  dinner  with  his 
Lordship  for  the  fast  time,  and  the  fol- 
lowing moraihg  we  returned  to  our  ships ; 
in  the  Course  of  the  day  we  weighed,  and 
departed  for  the  coast  of  Leotong,  saw 
the  great  wall  of  China  at  some  distance 
extending  to  the  sea  coast  over  moun- 
tains.   The  province  of  Leotong  is  a  part 
of  Chinese  Tartary, — the  inhabitants  uear 
the   shore  appear  miserable  —  the  for- 
mation of  the  land  where  we  visited  was 
picturesque  to  a  degree, — the  hills  were 
covered  with  the  most  singular  and  beau- 
tiful flowers.    We  quitted  the  coast  of 
Leotong,   and  went  to  Ki-sau-seu  Bay, 
on  the  coast  of  Shuu-tung,    where  we 
found  much  difficulty  in  procuring  re- 
freshments.    The  only  fruits  we  tasted 
during  our  stay  in  the  Yellow  Sea,  were 
apples,  peaches,  plums,  and  a  few  bad 
nfekms.    The  Emperor  sent  us  a  dozen 
bullocks,  twenty  sheep,  and  a  few  fowls, 
though  we  have  reason  to  believe,  the 
Mandarins  wilfully  defrauded  us  of  the 
greater  quantity  of  what  was  ordered  by 
ifis  majesty  for  the  ships^    The  climate  of 
the  Yellow  Sea  was  delightful,  the  ther- 
mometer being  from  72°  to  78°.   The  am- 
bassador seems  to  be  a  man  of  amiable 
and  benevolent  maimers,  and  I  should  hope 
iie  will  succeed  in  his  mission,  though  the 
Chinese  are  the  most  difficult  people  to 
negotiate  with.    On  the  34  of  September 
we  quitted  the  Yellow  Sea,  touched  at 
the  entrance  of  Chusau  for  intelligence, 
and  arrived  at  Macao  the  16th  of  Sept. 
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Extract  of  a  Letter  from  a   Gentleman 

hi  the  Suite  of  the  late  Embassy  to 

China, 

jiaviug  travelled  through  six  of  the 
provinces  of  China,  in  the  suite  of  the 
British  Embassy,  I  beg  to  state  a  few 
circumstances  which  occurred  in  the 
course  of  the  journey.  With  the  poli- 
tical discussious  and  transactions  of  the 
embassy,  being  irrelevant  to  our  pursuit, 
I  ijo  not  interfere. 

Ou  the  9th  of  July,  1816,  I  embarked, 
with  several  other  English  gentlemen,  at 
Macao,  and  on  the  10th,  his  Majesty's 
ehip  Alceste,  having  on  board  his  Excel- 
lency ihe  Right  Hon.  Lord  Amherst, 
Ambassador  from  the  Prince  Regeut  to 
the  Emperor  of  China,  arrived  off  the 
Lemma  Islands.  There  I  left  the  Ho- 
norable Company*s  cruiser  Discovery, 
f  n  which  i  had  embarked,  and  went  ou 
board  the  frigate. 

We  had  a  very  favorable  passage  to  the 
Gulf  of  Chi-le,  by  which  latter  term 
the  Chinese  denominate  that  province 
in  which  Peking  is  situated.  On  the  28th 
of  'July,  the  five  vessels  of  which  the 
squadron  was  composed,  were  safely  au- 
eliorctl  off  the  mouth  of  the  river  Pci-ho, 


i.  e,  « the  North  River,'  on  which  at  the 
distance  of  two.  days'  journey  by  water, 
the  famous Jtowu  called  Tecii-tsin,  *,tbe 
heavenly  confluence  of  streams,'  U  si- 
tuated. 

The  village  that  stands  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  is  called  Ta-koo.  The  laud  all 
around  is  so  low  as  to  be  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable, from  the  anchorage,  which, 
owing  to  the  shallowness  of  .the  water* 
is  eight  or  ten  miles  fiom  the  shore.' 

'.there  appeared  here  a  waut  of  civilized 
decency,  with  which  I  was  -quite  sur- 
prised. The  fisliermen  were,  either  in  a 
state  of,  complete  nudity,  or  wore  a 
jacket  only,  thrown  over  their  shoulders. 
The  men  who  tracked  the  boats  against' 
the  stream,  after  we  landed,  were  also' 
in  similar  circumstances.  Throughout 
the  whole  of  the  provinces  of  Chi-le  and- 
.  of  Shau-tung,  boys,  at  the  as;e  of  twelve 
or  fourteen  years,  went  naked. 

At  Ta-koo,  there  is  a  temple  dedicated* 
to  Fun,  or  Fun- too,  wbirh  is  the  Chi- 
nese pronunciation  of  •  Buddha.'  They 
use  commonly  only  the  first  syllable,' 
Fuh,  and  hence,  according  to  the  sjiel- 
ling  of  the  MS.  dictionaries,  Foe?  which 
modern  writers  have  abbreviated  to  Fo. 

On  the  1st  of  August  I  went  on  shore," 
at  the  request  of  the  ambassador,  to  see 
Kinang,  an  Imperial  Commissioner  there, 
appointed  to  receive  the  embassy.  la' 
this  temple  I  found  an  European  print 
of  the  bead  of  our  Saviour.  He  was 
crowned  with  thorns,  and  a  reed  in  his 
hand.  This  print  was  pasted  on  a  large 
scroll  of  paper,  which  was  hung  up  iu 
one  of  the  rooms  of  tltc  priests,  and 
incense  vessels  placed  before  it.  There 
was  some  Chinese  writing  on  the  scroll, 
which  I  was  anxious  to  read.  The  priest,"  .< 
however,  said  that  the  picture  was  there 
dedicated,  aud  he  could  not  take  it  down. 
He  shewed  me  a  book  containing  the  set-  ., 
vice,  which  he  said  they  read  when  they 
worshipped  this  picture.  The  service' 
was  iu  an  exceedingly  mysterious  style. 
I  could  not  that  evening  (it  was  now  late, 
and  I  left  the  place  at  day-? break  the  next  • 
morning)  make  out  the  scope  of  \t'. 

This  picture,  aud  the  uaine  Teen  Choo 
Redore  (by  which  the  Romish  religion  is 
known)  were  the  ouly  vestiges  of  the 
Christian  religion  that  occurred  to  me 
during  the  whole  of  our  journey. 

August  13,  we  were  entertained  at  a 
banquet,  given  by  two  Imperial  Coiumis-     • 
siouers,  iu  the  name  of  the  Emperor,  at    - 
Teeu-tslu.     The  same  principle  which, 
operated,  when  in  Europe,  Inferior  food  . 
and  wine  were  placed  at  the  bottom  of, 
the  table,  manifested  itself  in  a  different . ,, 
wav.    The  Imperial  Commissioners,  the 
British  Ambassador,  aud  the  Commis- 
sioners, Sir  George  Staunton  and  Mr. ' 
Ellis,  sat  on  very  low  cushions,  perhaps  , , 
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six  or  eight  inches  from  the  ground,  on 
which  a  red  felt  doth  was  placed.  We 
pride  ourselves,  and  I  think  justly,  pn 
bringing  fellow-creatures  of  the  human 
specie*  as  nearly  to  a  level  as  education 
and  -circumstances  will  permit,  by  avoid- 
ing marks  of  inferiority  and  subjection, 
not  absolutely  required  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  social  order.  The  people  of  this 
country  value  themselves  for  having  fixed, 
by  express  rules,  every  man's  place  in 
society,  and  attaching  to  it  certain  ex- 
ternal ceremonies,  to  force  it  upon  the 
notice  of  all  persons.  Of  the  observance 
of  these  forms,  superiors  are  always  ex- 
cessively tenacious.  A  spirit  of  domi- 
nation on  the  one  hand,  and  of  abject 
submission  on  the  other,  generally  pre- 
vails. An  officer,  with  whom  I  often 
oou  versed  >  said  of  the  Emperor,  "  He  is 
a  heaven  to  us,"  which  is  as  strong  in 
their  apprehension,  as  if  it  were  express- 
ed in  our  phraseology,  "  He  is  God 
Almighty  to  us." 
The  general  principles  of  oiir  religion 

Sire  a  tone  of  elevatiou  and  dignity  to 
_ie  human  mind,  which  is  not  felt  here. 
Associating  at  stated  periods  for  worship, 
and  to  receive  religious  instruction  when 
the  infinite  greatness  of  the  Deity  is  con- 
tinually held  up  to  the  view  of  princes,, 
nobles,  aud  people;  and  the  idea  often 
suggested  that  all  earthly  distinctions  are 
comparatively  nothing,  and  will  soon 
terminate.  This  model  ates  the  tendency 
to  dominion,  to  which  the  human  mind, 
in  prosperous  circumstances  and  ele* 
vated  situations,  are  ever  prone  ;  and  at 
the  same  time,  without  interfering  with 
the  good  order  of  society,  raises  to  a 
manly  feeling  the  hearts  of  the  poorest 
and  most  abject.  The  people  of  this 
country  never  meet  under  similar  cir- 
cumstance^. They  do  not  associate  under 
something  approaching  equality  for  the 
worship  of  their  gods.  The  priests  ne- 
ver preach  or  teach  orally.  They  occa- 
sionally inculcate  piety  to  the  gods,  and 
the  practice  of  morality  by  means  of  the 
press. 

I  am  now  writing  to  you  from  a  tem- 
ple, in  which  are  upwards  of  a  hundred 
priests,  and  as  many  idols.  About  fifty 
priests  worship  with  morning  and  eveuiug 
prayers,  which  occupy  nearly  forty  mi- 
nutes, images  of  Buddha.  There  are 
three  images  placed  on  a  line ;  before 
these  the  priests  burn  tapers,  offer  in-  • 
cense,  and  recite  prayers,  sometimes 
kneeling  and  repeating  over  and  over 
again  invocations,  and  sometimes  putting 
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illiterate  and  uninstniGted  themselves. 
They  are*  the  mere  performers  of  cere- 
monies, and  should  never  be  denominated 
by  the  same  name  that  is  applied  to  the? 
ministers  of  the  Christian  religion.  The 
multitudes  of  people  in  this  country  arer 
in  a  moral  ami  religious  view,  as  sheep 
without  a  shepherd. 

Without  referriag  to  the  peculiar  and 
important  duties  of  Christianity,  but 
speaking  merely  of  its  general  aspect  in 
Protestant  countries,  with  the  qualifica- 
tions and  duties  of  its  ministers  in  the 
public  assemblies  of  the  peopje,  how 
vastly  superior  to  the  system  of  Paganism 
tyhich  prevails  here !  The  contrast  struck 
me  very  forcibly  during  Divine  Service,  as 
performed  by  the  Chaplaip  of  the  Em- 
bassy in  this  very  tern  pie, .  We  have  heard 
much  here  about  sittiug,  or  not  .sitting  in 
the  presence  of  great  men,  '  The  Chinese 
carry  their  objections  to  a  ridiculous 
length,  to  persons  sitting*,  who  are  of 
rank  a  certain  degree  inferior,  to  them- 
selves, and  on  no  occasion,  religious  or 
ceremonial*  do  superiors  dispense  with 
this  usage.  Hence,  when  looking  round 
the  congregation  during  sermon,  and  see- 
ing an  English  nobleman,  gentlemen  of 
the  inferior  titles,  officers  in  his„majesty's 
service,  merchants,  mechanics,  soldiers, 
and  servants,  all  sitting  in.  the  same  room 
aud  listening  to  the  same  Instruction,  the? 
idea  mentioned  above,  of  the  general  ad- 
ministration of  the  Christian  religion  be- 
iug  so  very  far  superior*  occurred  with  the 
greatest  force. 

The  labouring  poor,  in  every  country, 
who  cannot  read,  might  at  $  est  sight  he 
supposed  to  be  nearly  on  a  level, — but  our 
Sabbath  aud  public  assemblies*  for  social 
worship  and  oral  instruction  in  the  du- 
ties of  men  to  Qojl  and  to  each  other, 
place  our  poor  in  ranch  more  favourable 
circumstances  than  in  this  country.  When 
the  poor  do  not  avail  themselves  of  the 
advautages  within  their  reach,  &  it  is 
too  often  the  case,  the  beneficial  effect 
of  course  will  not  appear* 

The  mirfiUing  and.  higher,  classes  of 
people  aNo  who  have  money,  to  spend, 
and  whose  time  is  not  wholly  occupied  in 
providing  the  means  of  subsistence,  are 
placed  in  much  more  favourable  circnm- 
stances  than  people  of  ttye  same  descrip- 
tion :n  this  country.  There  is  more  in-, 
telleotual  occupation  within  their  reach. 
The  tree  discussion  of  questions  pouoected 
with  the  welfare  of  the  courttry. ;  the  af- 
fairs of  benevolent,  literary,  and  scitrntiac 
.societies,  even  the  newspapers,  and.  the 


the  forehead  to  the  ground,  in  token  of  monthly  journals,  all  tend  less  or  more 

adoratiou,  submission  aud   supplication,  to  employ,  to  exercise  and  strengthen  the 

Day  after  day,  and  year  after  year,  this  intellectual  powers.    Here  all  discussion 

is  gone  through  ;  but  they  never  associate  or'  the  measures,  of  government  being  en- 

witu  the  people  of  any  rank  or  age,  to  tirely  disallowed,  all  associations  of  the 

deliver  instructions  to  them.    Indeed  they  people  for  any  purpose  whatever,  beine: 


not  qualified.     They  arc  generally     discouraged,  and  no  ii 
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acquirement  of  science,  or  of  a  knowledge 
of  the  general  affairs  of  maukind,  people 
possessing  property  and  leisure,  want  oc- 
cupation ;  and  become  commonly  (I  would 
not  say  always)  either  idle  smoljers  of 
opium,  or  active  devotees  of  sensual 
pleasure  in  the  most  irregular  and  un- 
natural forms.  Indecent  images  on  porce- 
lain utensils  for  the  writing-desk,  aud 
for  the  tea-table,. are  found  in  many  large 
towns  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  ex- 
posed in  shops.  Still  there  are  degrees  of 
public  indecency,  which  hare  existed  and 
do  exist  in  other  coudtries,  which  are  enT 
tirely  unknown  in  China,  as  far  as  ob- 
servations aud  books  enable  persons  to 
judge.  Indelicacy  has  no  place  in  their 
religion,  as  was  the  case  iu  ancient  Greece 
aud  Rome,  nor  are  unhappy  females  suf- 
fered by  the  government  to  walk  the 
streets,  as  is  the  case  in  London.* 

•  A*g*>  20. — The  Embassy  arrived  at 
Suag^ehow,  which  is  one  day's  journey 
from  Peking*.  Here  we  remained  eight 
days,  di«cu*»iug  with  aperson  of  high  rank, 
say  that  of  a  Duke,  and  others,  a  Question, 
-  considered  of  vital  importance  by  both  par- 
ties. Yet  it  all.  turned  on  a  ceremony. 
Hiifh  officers  of  state. in  China,  dependant 
Tartar  kings  and  princes,  all  perform  to 
the  ureal  emperor  of  China,  a  ceremony 
Which  4s  the  strongest*  external  expression 
of  dtftotedness  aud  submission,  which 
this  people,  who  abound  in  external  forms 
of  submission,  have  been  able  to  iuventi 
To  kneel  down  on  the  ground,  to  place 
the  hand*  when  bowing*  forward  on  the 
floor*  and  to  strike  the  forehead  against 
the  earth  once>  seems  an  abundantly  ap- 
parent .  mark  of  veneration,  devotion,  or 
eabnmsion-.  They,  however,  increase 
this,  by  requiring  the  person  to  ntrike  his 
bead  against1  the. earth  thrice;  and  they 
increase  this,  as  we  do  our  three. cheers; 
toy  thnee  times  three.  Between  each 
three*-, the*  worshipper  rises  and.  stands 
erect,  then  kneels  dowtragnin.  Tbisce- 
remonr  is  cailee  Ptm  kwt*  hen  kow9  which 
is  reudcred  nerbattyy  f*  three,  kuediiiga 
and  nine  knocks."  Some  of  the  gods  are 
worshipped  by  three  knocks,  some  by  six, 
aud  heaven  by  nine. .  This  ceremony  is 
by  tributary  princes  and  Foreign  Ambas- 
sadors performed  to  the  Emperor,  for  its 
own  sake,  and  apart  from  every  other  ce- 
remony, as*  an  expression  of  bomaxev 
This.  U  called  by  way  of  eminence,  *.'  The 
Ceremonyv"  an4  tiiis-  is  what  the  Tartars 
(for  »bey  were  alt  Tartars  who  were  sent 
to  negotiate)  feauited  from  the  British 
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Ambassador.    That  he  should  hesitate, 
will  not  be  wondered  at  by  many. 

The  Duke  at  last  pretended  to  give  way, 
'aud  ou  the  afternoon  of  the  28th,  at  four 
p.  m.  we  set  off  to  the  Palace  <k  Yuen* 
tning-yuen,  and  after  travelling  all  night, 
arrived  at  day-light  next  morning.  The 
hour  appoiuted  by  the  Emperor  (or,  ma  he 
is  sometimes  called,  the  u  Son  of  Hea- 
ven") for  giving  andience,  had  already 
elapsed.  The  Tartars  rise  early.  We 
were  hurried,  after  travelling  all  night,  un- 
washed aud  undressed,  to  the  door  of  the 
palace.  A  British  nobleman,  represent- 
ing his  sovereign,  and  who  had  come 
so  many  thousand  miles  to  the  court 
of  Chinaj  demurred,  as  was  natural, 
to  enter  thus  into  the  imperial  pre- 
sence, and  pleaded  with  the  Duke,  who 
came  out  to  urge  the  Ambassador  mto 
the  Hall  of  the  Audience,  that  the  fa* 
tigues  of  the  night  had  rendered  him  un- 
well, and  therefore  requested  that  the 
Duke  would  beg  his  Majesty  graciously,  * 
to  defer  seeing  him  that  morning.  To  ef- 
fect this  with  his  capricious  master,  the 
Puke  went  aud  said  that  the  Ambassador 
was  so  ill  he  could  not  stir  a  step,  litis 
produced  a  gracious  order,  that  the  Am- 
bassador should  retire  to  the  house  pro* 
vided  for  him,  and  his  Majesty's  physi- 
cian would  attend  upon  him.  He  did  at- 
tend. What  report  he  made  is  not  known. 
He  could  not  in  truth  report  that  the  Am- 
bassador was  exceedingly  or  dangerously 
ill.  The  Emperor  thought  he  was  im- 
posed upon,  and  called  a  special  meeting 
of  his  Cabinet ;  neither  the  Duke,  nor 
Princes,  nor  the  courtiers,  who  knew 
the  fact  of  our  travelling  all  night,  dared 
to  tell  him  of  it ;  his  menial  servants, 
who  also  knew  the  fact,  did  not  tell  him 
}ill  two  or  three  days  afterwards,  when 
it  was  too  late,  and  his  imperial  Majesty, 
in  a  fit  of  anger  (in  the  presence  of  those 
courtiers  who  knew  the  real  state  of  the 
case,  and  could,  by  stating  it,  appease 
him,  but  did  not)  decreed,  that  the  Am- 
bassador should  be  required  to  depart  im- 
mediately. This  decree  was  carried  into 
effect  the  same  day.  At  four  p.m.  wo 
left  Yuen-ming  yuen,  and  after  travelling 
all  night,  a  second  time,  arrived  at  Tung 
Chow  by  break  of  day,  on  the  morning  of 
the  Ityh, 

The  Emperor  found  oat  afterwards  the 
real  state  of  the  case,  and  degraded  the 
Duke  by  removing  him  from  situations  of 
high  trust  which  he  held.  The  Duke  is 
brother  to  the  Empress.  Three  other  per- 
sons of  the  first  rank  were  also  removedf 
from  their  offices,  and  an  edict  published, 


*  The  rf  ader  muit  beware  not  to  form  amin.     chidiwr  his  courtiers  for  their  hateful  in- 
jn%i  conclusion ,    He  must  recollect  that    these  ,~*  nnhKf  wtAhrn    atwl  la 

wTdche*  wrthirti  in  CWnt  p*w  the*  inrw  m     difference  to  the  panne  welfare,  and  la- 

.._._ .._     —     ._.-..:_- „v —  ,  «.•  «r     naeutfiig  that  selfishness  should  be  carried 

to  such  a  degree  j  a  thing,  he  said,  which 

be  did  not  believe  possible.    The  Duke's 
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taugi*  on  the  wter*   in  looking  ov«r  a  lut  of 
•  »t>out  (onv  v#*.*f.l»t  f<»ur  nut  of  the  number,  or 
•bout  t»ne-  tenth,  will  be  found  described  m  aj>* 
pntprMtfjKf  wV*»<itut*t.-*JSt. 
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most  intimate  friends,  as 
•  stated  it  himself,  wHo  hi  ordinary  cases 
professed  tlie  utmost  attachment  and  cor- 
diality, smiling  and  fawning;  upon  him, 
when  they  saw  him  perplexed  and  em- 
barrassed by  the  Emperor's  questions  put 
40  hiai,  would  not,  though  fully  in  their 
1>ewer,  put  him  right,  or  state  the  truth 
for  Mm.  Every  one  said,  f '  It  is  not  my 
•business.** — **  Alas  !*•  said  the  Emperor 
in*  his  edict,  "on  what  a  dangerous  rocky 
eminence  does  a  Statesman  tread."  And 
in  the  next  line  adds,  "  If  you  had  no 
regard  for  the  minister,  had  you  none 
for  your  country  ?  " 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  his  pride  and 
notions  of  dignity  would  not  allow  him 
.to  give  an  explanation  to  the  Ambassador. 
He,  however,  ordered  his  own  officers  to 
•treat  him  with  politeness  as  he  passed 
through  the  country.  The  night  after  the 
expulsion  (for  such  our  departure  was), 
fee  sent  three  articles  as  a  present,  or  in 
their  phraseology,  "  a  donation"  to  the 
Xing  of  England,  and  took  three  articles 
from  our  presents,  or,  as  they  called  them, 
*«  tribute."  One  article  consisted  of  the 
portraits  of  our  loved  and  lamented 
Sovereign  and  his  Queen. 

J  said  I  would  not  enter  into  the  poli- 
ties of  the  embassy,  but  tlie  brief  sketch 
I  have  given  you  seemed  necessary,  to 
enaMe  you  to  judge  a  little  of  the  charac- 
ter of  this  despotic  semi-civilized  court. 
-'  Sept*  2.*— We  commenced  our  return 
from  Tung*chow.  Time  does  not  permit 
me  to  describe  any  part  of  the  country 
through  which  we  jiassed  ;  most  of  it, 
indeed,"*  was  travelled  over  by  the  English 
aud  Dutch  embassies  in  the  reign  of  the 
late  Empt  ror  Kien-lung,  and  is  described 
in  the  books  published  on  those  occasions. 
The  vast  plain  of  Chin-Ie  is  what  strikes 
every  one  ;  and  the  extent  of  the  canal, 
which  is  navigated  fromTeeu-tsin  (called 
Tientsin*  by  writers  in  the  last  embassy) 
to  Hang-chow,  in  the  province  of  Che- 
keeng,  is  also  far  famed.  We  sailed  on 
it  only  titt  we  readied  the  Yang-tte- 
Keang,  a  noble  river,  which  rises  in  the# 
province  of  Tze-chuen,  and  empties  it-* 
setf  into  the  sea,  not  far  from  the  ancient 
capital  Nan-king :  instead  of  crossing  it, 
and  passing  down  the  opposite  canal, 
through  the  Keang,  we  proceeded  against 
the  stream  of  the  Yang-tze-Keaugas  far 
as  the  lake  Po-yang,  which  we  crossed, 
and  at  Nan-chang-foo,  the  capital  of 
Keait$-*B  province,  again  came  to  the 
route  pursued  by  the  former  embassy. 
.  On  the  6th  of  October  we  crossed  the 
YeUow  MivcT,  which  at  that  time  did  not 
present  so  grand  a  spectacle  as  was  ge~ 
neraUy  expected  5  its  width  was  not  so 
gmt,upr  its  current  so  rapid,  as  most 
of  us  supposed,  nor  yet  were  its  waters 
$9  yellow.  Styi  it  had  a  fine  appearance, 
and  the  recollection  of  the  great  length 
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the.  frequent  ravage* 
which  its  impetuous  waters  at  seasons; 
make,  by  overflowing  or  washing  away 
its  soft  alluvial  books,  gave  dignity  and 
importance  to  the  prospect. 

October  11th  and  12th,  a  little  above 
Nan-king,  at  a  fine  Pagoda,  called  Kaon- 
ming-tze,  we  changed  our  flat-bottomed 
boats,  used  on  the  canal,  for  larger  and 
differently  built  ones,  intended  to  na- 
vigate the  Yang-tze-Keang.  Not  more 
than  half  the  space  occupied  by  the  wall* 
of  Nan-king  is  inhabited  ;  the  remainder 
is  field  and  gardens,  with  now  and  then  a 
cluster  of  houses. 

Just  before  entering  on  the  Yang-tze- 
Keang,  we  stopped  at  Kira-Chow,  where 
I  conversed  with  a  Mahommedan  gentle- 
man,  in  oue  of  the  temples  of  Buddha, 
where  he  was  lodging  for  a  day  or  two. 
Temples  in  China,  like  religious  houses 
on  the  Continent,  are  often  employed  as 
temporary  inns  by  travellers.  Govern- 
ment also  turns  them  to  this  purpose ; 
hence  it  is,  the  temple  from  which  1  ad^ 
dress  you  is  made  the*  dwelling  of  the! 
British  ambassador. 

Mahommedans  are  found  in  consTdera^ 
hie  numbers  in  several  parts  of  Chfua. 
They  are  allowed  the  exercise  of  their 
religion,  and  admitted  into  the  service  of 
the  government.  The  gentleman  I  have 
now  mentioned  was  an  officer  of  govern- 
ment, and  another,  with  whom  i  con- 
versed at  the  capital  >  of  -  Keang-se,  was  in 
the  army..  I  was  informed  by  these  per- 
sons, that  in  Keang-Nau  they  have  thir- 
ty six  mosques,  but  unlike  the  temples- of 
the  idolaters  of  China,  they  are  generally 
locked  up,  except  on  their  Sabbath,  which 
occurs  on  our  Friday.  They  .have  a  teacher 
'  who  recites  their  service  in  Arabic.  The 
people  also  learn  to  repeat  the  service, 
but  do  not  understand  it.  My  informant 
said,  that  neither  the  service  nor  the 
doctrines  were  translated  into  the  Chi- 
nese; I  should  think  he  was  incorrect. 
I  wished  him  to  inquire  amongst  his 
friends,  and  procure  me  a  book  j  but  he 
persisted  that  no  book  in  the  Chinese 
existed. 

I  endeavoured  to  learn  the  state  of 
their  religion  from  these  two  persons, 
and  from  an  old  shopman  in  the  north/ 
whose  sign-board,  or  rather  lantern, 
whicti  served  the  purpose  of  sir>- 
board,  caught  my  attention.  He  had  writ- 
ten on  it,  '  an  old  Mabommddan  shop/  I 
wished  to  ascertain  from  these  persons 
by  what  word,  in  the  Chinese,  they  *x» 
pressed  tlie  deity.  They  ail  agreed  In  the 
same  story,  viz.  that  it  was  by  the  simple 
word  Choo,  "  Master,  Lord1  or  Scire-  ' 
reign,"  not  by  the  .  word  u  Shin,"  a 
spirit,  or  immaterial  divine  being :  be- 
cause, said  the  gentleman*  at  Kivac-liou, 
The  Sluu, "  Gods  or  Spirits/'  were  includ- 
ed iu  the  things  created.  "  We,"  said  *e, 
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the  priest  of  Buddha,  sitting  by  We  King     varied.     The   banfcs  of 
Chou,   "  Venerate  the  lord."    "  Who  is 
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"  Venerate  the  lord, 
the  true  lord  of  non-existence,  And  of 
whatever  exists,  the  creator  of  all  things!" 
*'  There  is  nothing  can  be  likened  to  hiin, 
nothing  compared  to  him ;  he  is  the  only, 
the  true  lord." 

To  the  word  Teen,  as  used  for  the 
deity,  the  other  person  objected,  by  say- 
ing, "  Heaven  was  created  by  the  lord 
and  the  gods  also." 

By  the  person  first  alluded  to,  I  was 
told  that  at  Kae-fung-foo,  in  the  province 
of  Ho-uan,  there  were  a  few  families  de- 
nominated the  Tedou-Kin-Kedou  #<  The 
religion  or  sect  which  plucks  out  the 
sinews**  from  all  the  meat  which  they 
eatf  They  also  had  a  Lc-fae-sue  u  tem- 
ple of  worship,"'  and  observe  the  eighth 
dqy  as  a  sabbath. 

This  statement  corresponds  with  what 
is  related  in  Grozier,  respecting  the  per- 
senscousidereri  to  be  Jews,*  and  I  think  the 
account  here  given  strengthens  the  proba- 
bility that  they  are  so.  The  Mahomme~ 
dan  gentleman  said  he  thought  they  were 
the  same  as  the  Teen-choo-Kedou,  t.  e. 
as  the- Roman  Catholic  Christians. 

A  copy  of  a  letter  sent  out  in  Hebrew 
by  some  Jewish  gentlemen  in  London, 
was  last  season  forwarded  by  a  native  to 
Ho-uati,  with- a  promise  that  if  he  could 
find  any  person  that  could  read  and 
answer  the  letter  iu  the  same  Intujuagc, 
he  should  be  rewarded  for  his  trouble. 
He  went  to  Kae-fung*foo,  and  as  he  said, 
found  a  man  who  could  read,  and  said  he 
anderatood  the  letter,  and  undertook  to 
procure  an  answer  in  a  few  days  ;  but  the 
times  were  *o  troublesome,  from  various 
rumours  of  rebellion,  that  the  messenger 
became  apprehensive,  and  left  before  the 
person  who  took  the  Hebrew  letter  from 
l)iin,  brought  him  any  answer. 

October  19th,  we  left  Kiva-ehow  and 
the  beautiful  prospect  seen  from  It.  Op- 
posite to  it  there  rises  out  of  Yang-tze- 
Keang,  a  conical  island,  called  Ki-chan, 
«'.  The  Golden  Hill."  It  was  visited  by 
some  of  the  emperors  of  the  present  fami- 
ly, and  is  ornamented  with  temples  up  its 
aides,  and  a  pagoda  at  its  summit. 

From  the  rapidity  of  the  current,  the 
navigation  of  the  Keang,  as  it  is  all  called 
for  the  sake  of  brevity,  is  difficult  and 
dangerous.  We  depended  on  the  wind, 
and  we  never  sailed  at  night,  which  occa- 
sioned our  stopping  whole  days  at  one 
place,  aud  at  other  times  bringing  to  very 
early  in  the  day.  This  continued  till  the 
19th  of  November,  when  we  left  the  Po- 
yang  lake,  and  changed  boats  at  the  capi- 
tal of  Keang-se.  Thus  for  a  whole 
month  we  had  delightful  walks  of  miles 
into  the  country.  The  climate  was  cool 
and  pleasant,   and  the  scenery  greatly 

♦  See  Hlwieaatf  JnlfilU  p^iHiT^ 


the  Yoog-tze- 
Keang,  diversified  by  gentle  swells  clothed 
with  wood,  exhibiting  foliage  of  every 
form  of  leaf  and  every  hue,  were  beauti- 
ful. 

On  the  Po-yang  lake  I  visited  a  most 
romantic  spot.  In  Shangtung  we  passcfl 
not  far  from  the  birth  place  of  Confucius, 
aud  at  the  place  I  now  mention,  there  is 
a  college  at  which  Choo-foo-tzi,  the  most 
esteemed  commentator  on  the  four. books, 
taught  about.  600  years  ago.  The  college 
is  situated  at  the  top  of  a  glen  through 
which  a  clear  stream  wiuds  its  way  over 
a  rocky  bottom ;  near  the  stream  are  cul- 
tivated spots,  and  up  the  sides  of  the  bills  a 
variety  of  timber  grows.  At  the  top  of  the 
gjen  theLensban,  "  mountain  of  retreat," 
lifts  its  dark  rocky  summit,  and  defends 
{he  "  College  of  the  White  Stag  Valley  " 
from  the  northerly  blast.  Here  Choo-foo- 
tzi  taught.  They  shew  the  rock  on  which 
he  sat  to  angle,  and  a  tree  yet  bearing 
flowers,  which  he  planted  with  his  own 
hand — to  pluck  the  leaves  off  is  by  the 
local  magistrates  strictly  forbidden. 

Dec,  20,  we  passed  the  mountain  called 
Meli-Iing,  which  divides  the  provinces  of 
Keang-se  and  Canton.  To  render  it  more 
easily  passed,  a  deep  cut  was  made 
through  the  solid  rock,  at  its  summit,  by 
the  liberality  of  an  individual  who  had  re- 
tired from  the  court  of  the  dynasty  Yang, 
about  a  thousand  years  ago.  His  image  is 
now  placed  in  a  temple  on  the  Canton 
side  of,  the  hill,  and  divine  honors  paid 
to  it.  But  the  whole  of  this  laud  "  is  full 
of  idols,  they  worship  the  work  their 
own  fingers  have  made." 

Jan,  1st  1817,  the  embassy  arrived  at 
Canton.  Nearly  six  months  had  elapsed 
from  the  time  that  I  embarked  at  Maooa. 
During  the  course,  3  visited  a  great  many 
temples  -y  they  were  commonly  in  bad  re- 
pair, and  sometimes  in  ruins.  Those  re- 
ligious structures,  somewhat  similar  to 
the  monument  at  London  bridge,  called 
by  us  pagodas,  and  by  the  Chinese  ya, 
were  many  of  them  falling  down.  They 
were  built  chiefly  during  the  last  dynasty. , 
Priests  do  not  live  in  them,  but  idols  are 
placed  in  the  differeut  stories,  and  from 
an  inscription  I  saw  on  one,  1 judye  that 
an  idea  of  placing  the  idol  as  near  to  hen* 
ven  as  possible,  wius  part  of  the  motive 
for  building.  The  highest  are  nine  sto- 
ries *,  some  are  seven*  some  fi*e.  Tuvy 
are  o  fieri  built  on  the  tops  of  mountains 
where  the  labour  hsid  expeo* j 
them  must  have  bucu  v*irt~ 

I  s  I  inn  Id  have  been   ' 
you  a  further  autgA 
to  have  indulge 
the  large  pro 
varied  avocatk 

widely  extendi  C^mr\n]o 

my  do%  so.  ■        ed  by  VjUU^IL 
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t  AlCOTTA .  His  excellency  the  right  honourable  the 

Ptirt'tPfftiam,  Jan.  lf.-^Doubts  ap1-  governor  in  council' is  pleased  to  notify 

toearlug  to  have  been  entertained  of  the  in  general  orders,  that  the  clothiug  of  the 

light  of  corps  or  detachments  encamped  atmy  will  in  future  be  prepared  and  sent 

in  the  vicinity  of  a  fixed  cantonment,  to  to"  corpsj  so  as  to  he  ready  for  issue  on, 

draw  extra  batta  after  the  period  of  their  br  as  soon  after,  the  1st  of  January  of 

arrival,  although  such'  corps  or  detach-  each  year,  as  practicable,   for  the  year 

raents  have  not  appeared  in  general  orders,  preceding,  commencing  with  the  clothing 

as  appointed  to  occupy  such  cantonment;  for  the  year  1817. 

and  as  "much  inconvenience  if  not  derrl-  — 

merit  to  the  public  service,  might  eusud  Statement   of  the   Proportion  of   Off* 

on  occasions  of  emergency  from  any  de-  reckonings  payable  in  advance^  on  ac* 

mur  irt  the  pay  department  to  disburse  count  of  the  Year  1816,  td  Colonel*  of 

such  exfcra  batta,  and  the  authorized  al-  Begiments,  8fc.  fyc. 

towances  to  marching  establishments  of  n*t\k.  Names  and  PerK<i» for  wi»icU  due.  st.jtv 

corps,  placed  in  such  situation :  his  ex-  tiiit.  Geu.  Sir  Jno.  Macdouald  for 

Cdleucy  the  right  ton.  the  governor  gene-  the  full  year 6,000 

ral  in  council  deems  it  expedient  to  direct,  Wm.  Palmer,  from  the 

that  in  future,  on  any  similar  case  occur-  1st  Jan.  to  the  2Qth 

ring,  the  pay  department  shall  in  the  first  May  1816 2,31 1 

place  discharge  the  pay  abstracts,  alt hongh  Hugh  Stafford,   for  the 

containing  charges  that  may  appear  doubt-  full  year . 6,000 

rul,  and  afterwards  refer  such  poiuts  for  James  Morris  do  do  ..  6,000 

decision  through  the  prescribed  channel.  MajorGen.Sir  Robert  Blair,  do  do  6.000 

J<wi.21.— -The  circumstances  which  pre-  Beunet  Marley,  do  do..  6,000 

vented  the  immediate  reduction  of  the  Dyson  Marshall 6,000 

volunteer  battalions,  lately  returned  from  Sir  J.  Wood,  do 6,000 

Java,  no  longer  existing,  the  right  lion.  Sir  J.  Horsford,  do  .. ..  6,000 

the  governor  general  in  council  is  pleased  J.  Gordon,  do 6,000 

to  determine,  that  the  4th,  5th,  6th,  and  Sir  G.  Martindell,  do. . .  6,000 

light  infantry  Volunteer  bat.  shall  be  re-  C.Stuart,  do   6,000 

duced  from  the  1  st  proximo,  up  to  which  St.  George  Ashe,  do. . . .  6,000 

date  all  arrears  of  pay  and  allowances,  Sir  D.  Ochtei  lony,  do  . .  6,000 

due  to  the  officers  and  men,  are  to  be  di3-  

charged.  Feb.  11.— The    right   honorable    the 

His  excellency  the  right  hon.  the  go-  governor  in  council  advertiug  to  the  tre- 

veruor  general  ?u  council,  adverting  to  uuent  instances  which  occur,  of  damagft 

the  frequency  of  officers  ou  leave  or  fur-  and  loss  in  fleets  of  store  boats  proceeding 

lough,   taking    their    passage  on    ships'  to  subordinate  magazines  from    the  arv 

which  are  not  formally  dispatched  by  an  senal,  under  charge  of  natives,  has  deemed 

agent  on  the    part  of  government ;    is  it  expedient  to  establish  a  new  class  of 

pleased  to  direct,  that  the  furloughs  of  ordnance  warrant  officers,  under  the  title 

officers  proceeding  to  Europe,  shall  in  fu-  of  sub-conductors  of  orduance  stores,  thfl 

turebe  considered  to  commence  from  the  number  of  whom  is  for  the  present  fi»d 

date  on  which  the  pilot  quits  the  ship,  on  at  twelve. 

which  they  may  have  embarked.    This  

regulation  is   equally  applicable    to  all  His  excellency  the  right  honorable  the? 

ships,  whether  belonging  to  the  honor-  governor  general  in  council,  is  pleased' to- 

JOjle  Company,   or  to  private  or  foreign  authorize  the  following  allowances  to  be 

Kaders.  drawn  >y  the  officers  and  statT  appointed 

Jan.  28.— The  right  honorable  the  go-  to  do  duty  with  the  dromedary  corps* 

vemor  general  in  council,  in  coram unica-  which  are  to  be  considered  as  consoli- 

tion  with  his  excellency  the  commander-  dated  allowances,  and  to  be  in  lieu  of  al^ 

in-chief,  under  whose  immediate  antho-  claims  whatsoever,  viz. 

rity  the  administration  of  military  law  is  Sonaut  Rape' 

conducted,  performs  a  gratifying  part  of  To  a  lieutenant 2" 

his  public  duty,   iu  recording  the  high  Additional  to  the  adjutant 

sense  entertained  by  the  government,  of  To  a  cornet *....... 

Lieut.  Col.  C.  Fagan's  eminent  merit  and  To  theassistaut  surgeon  as  Uf 

zealous  services,  during  the  period  that  he  nant 

has  filled  the  otflce  of  judge  advocate  ge-  #  — -       . 

aeral  in  Bengal,  and  his  lordship  in  conn-  The  erobarkatiou  of  the 

dl  deeply  regrets  that  continued  Ml  health  for  Europe,  calls  upon  tl 

should*  have   compelled  the  lieutenant-  neral  in  couucil  to  bear 

colonel  to  return  to  Europe;  and  to  re-  conduct  of  that  distiugr 

Hnquish    the^   honorable     employment,  i»  'service*  in  gpxfbydoOQle 

which  he  has  filled  with  so  muck  credit*  most  giatiryrog  to  t£ 

to  himself  and  advantage  to  the  state.  to  ihe  regiment  a 
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applause  ;  the  zeal  and  gallantry  so  con- 
spiouously  manifested  by  the  corps  at 
Assaye,  and  so  uniformly  maintained 
throughout  all  its  subsequent  exertions  in 
the  field,  not  having  been  more  exemplary 
than  its  admirable  regularity  and  disci- 
pline on  every  other  occasion.  Such  be- 
haviour, while  it  must  be  reflected  upon 
by  themselves  with  conscious  pride,  can- 
not fail  to  procure  for  the  officers,  non- 
commissioned officers  and  soldiers  of  the 
78th  regiment,  the  high  reward  of  their, 
sovereign's  approbation. 

A  splendid  entertainment  was  given  by 
the  merchants  of  Calcutta,  Feb.  2 2d,  at 
the  town  hall,  in  honor  of  R.  C.  Fer- 
gusson  and  H.  Co  rap  ton,  Esquires,  the 
eloquent  advocates,  to  whose  splendid, 
exertions  the  commercial  world  were  so 
highly  indebted  in  the  great  and  important 
trial  as  to  the  Dispatch.  We  understand 
nearly  three  huudred  cards  of  invitation 
were  issued  for  this  festival.  It  is  an- 
nounced in  the  Government  Gazette  that 
sumptuous  vases  of  gold  of  the  value  of 
e^ght  thousand  siccas  each,  are  now  in 
the  bands  of  the  artist,  to  be  presented  to 
tjtose  gentlemen,  as  a  lasting  memorial 
of  the  admiration' and  gratitude  of  the 
commercial  community. 

Lieutenant  Richard  Burney,  of  the  8th 
Bengal  Native  Infantry,  gained  to  his 
sale  property  the  prize  of  the  lac  of 
rupees. 

Feb.  7.— A  general  meeting  of  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  Bengal  Provident.  Society 
took  plaqe  at  the  Towp  Hall.. .  From  the 
statement  presented,  by  the  secretary,  it 
appears  .that  the  capital  of  S'cca  Rupees 
2,10,960.  realized  on  897  shares  5  has  by 
interest,  and  advantageous  investments 
in  the  Honorable  Company's  notes,  been 
improved,  at  the  rate  of  l(>£per  cent. 

The  net  capital  of  the  first  class  being 
Sa.  Rs.  2,38,115,  will  accumulate  in 
thirteen  years  hence  at  compound  inter- 
est, should  the  rate  average  at  6,  8, 
y,  or  10  per  cent,  as  follows,  viz. 
Sa.  Rs.  .  ...     Sa.  Rs. 

2»38,115  at  6  per  cent,  in  13  years 

.     is  5,10,000 

Do..  .,.,8 do  .......6,5.9,826. 

Do 9 •  tlo  .......  7,42,654 

J>o>...   10 do  ,.,.8,30,636 

The  897  shares  are  divided  among  392 
lives,  15C  of  wliich  are  resident  in  or  on 
their  way  to  burope,  and  other  distant 
parts,  which  prec'udea  the  possibility 
of  obtaining  at  present,  any  accurate  In- 
formation relative  to  casualties,  u  may, 
however,  he  satisfactory  to  know,  that 
the  average  cost  of  each  share  was  Sa.  Rs. 
235,3  and  under  toe  supposition  that  all 
the  members  are  new  existing,  the  ?rc~ 
Mat  value  is  Sa.  Rs,  265,7, 
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His  Highness  Ararat  Rao  previous  to 


taking  final  leave  of  t^e  city  of:  Benares* 
had  -with  a  princely  munificence,  re* 
leased  all  the  prisoners  confined  for  debt 
in  that  city,  by  paying  to  their  creditors 
the  sum  of  17,910  Rupees. 

Feb.  21.— The  sisjh  anniversary  meet- 
ing of  the  Calcutta  Auxiliary  Bible  Socie- 
ty, was  held  at  the  Town  Hall,  when  the 
following  elections  took  place, 

Sir  Edward  Hyde  East,  to  be  an  addi- 
tional vice-president. 

Eneas  Mackintosh,  Esq.  to  be  treasurer 
and  collector  to  the  society ;  Mr^Crutten- 
den  the  late,  treasurer  having  resigned  in 
consequence  of.  indisposition. 

The  following  gentlemen  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  for  the  present 
year;  in  addition  to  the  president,  vice- 
presidents,  treasurer  and  secretaries. 

Joseph  Barretto, .  Esq. ;  W,  B.  Bayley, 
E«q.;  A.  Colviu,  Esq.;  G.-Cruttenden, 
Esq. ;  G.  Forbes,  Esq. ;  Commodore 
Hayes  (  Colonel  Thomas  Hardwicke;  J. 
P.  Lark  ins,  Esq. ;  J.  Macwhirter,  Esq. ; 
R.  C.  Plowden,  Esq.;  W,  O,  Salmon, 
Esq.;  G.  Saunders,  Esq.;  J,  W.  Sherer, 
Esq. ;  General  J.  S.  Wood. 

SUPREME    COURT. 

Friday*  July  12,  1816.WoJfo  Smitk, 
alias  John  Long,  aim  E4w*r$  Hunter, 
convicted  of  Larcfny.~-We  briefly  re- 
late a  few  particulars  of  this  case,  which 
were  somewhat  of  an  uncommon  nature, 
both  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  theft 
was  committed,  and  the  versatile  charac- 
ter of  the  offender,.  He  stood  charged 
with  having  stolen  a  gold  watch,  with  a 
carnelian  seal,  and  gold  key  attached,  on 
the  30th  ultimo,  from  the  dwelling-house 
of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Berkley.  Tlte  prose- 
cutrix is  the.  widow  of  Lieutenant  Berk- 
ley, late  of  the  military  service  on  this 
establishment,  and  resides  at  Sealdab,  in 
the  suburbs  of  the  city.  On  Tuesday,  the 
28th  ultimo,  the  prisoner  was  introduced 
to  her  at  her  house,  under  the  name  of 
Capt,  tang,  by  a  Mr.  James  Lumsdajne, 
and  drank  tea  with  her  that  evening.  It 
was  then  that .  he  saw  the  watch,  whfch 
the  prosecutrix  had  sent  for  from  her  bed- 
room, to  leajn  tlw  hour.  The  prisoner 
repeated  his  visit  on  the  following  even- 
ing, and  again  on  the  Thursday  morning. 
Mrs.  Berkley  was  then  sitting  at  work  in 
her  hall,  with  her  back  to  the  bedroom, 
and  the  prisoner ■,  after  some  conversation, 
during  which  .he  declared  himself  to  be  a 
man  of  large  property,  and  desirous  0/ 
taking  a  wife,  began  to  walkabout,  prais- 
ing the  prettines;  of  her  house,  aud  say- 
ing he  should  like  just  such  an  one.  At 
this  time  he  must  have  taken  an  opportu- 
nity of  slipping  unobserved  into  the  bed- 
room,..a«d  carrying  off  tjie  watch  from 
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the  toilette  table,  on  which  it  toy.  After 
strolling  about  tome  minutes  he  left  Mrs. 
Berkley,  who  missed  the  watch  imme- 
diately on  his  departure,  and  sent  her 
servant,  Shekh  Luteeb,  in  pursuit  of  him. 
Luteeb  found  him  in  conversation  with 
Mr.  Lumsdaine  at  Mr.  Decosta's,  and 
told  Mr;  Lumsdaine,  that  he  had  taken 
away  his  mistress's  watch.  The  prisoner 
on  being  told  by  Mr.  Lumsdaine  that  the 
lady  wanted  her  watch,  said  that  he  had 
given  it  to  Mr.  Bell,  a  watch-maker,  to 
be  repaired,  and  that  he  would  now  go 
and  fetch  it.  Saying  this  he  left  the 
bouse,  and  was  not  afterwards  seen  by  Mr; 
Lumsdaine,  who  appears  to  have  been  a 
mere  casual  acquaintance.  On  the  af- 
ternoon of  the  same  day,  the  prisoner 
went  to  the  shop  of  Mr.  Martin,  a  watch- 
maker, in  the  Cossytallah,  and  after  giving 
a  silver  watch  which  he  first  said  he 
wished  to  self,  and  afterward*  to  be  re- 
paired, produced  Mrs.  Berkley's  gold  one, 
which  he  declared  to  have  stood  him  in  a 
thousand  rupees.  After  taking  a  gold 
ring,  gold  broach,  and  scent  phial,  which 
he  said  he  would  pay  for  on  his  return, 
and  leaving  the  silver  watch  as  a  pledge, 
lie  went  away  and  was  not  again  seen  by 
Mr.  Martin  until  examined  before  the 
police.  He  was  afterwards  secured  aud 
die  stolen  property  found  on  his  person. 
•fte  prisoner  in  his  defence  asserted  that 
be  had  no  intention  of  stealing  the  watch, 
which  was  entrusted  to  him  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  it  repaired.  He  seemed 
flb  rest  much  on  the  assumed  respectabi- 
lity of  Jiis  character,  declaring  that  he 
had  formerly  been  steward  or  clerk  to 
General  Abercrombie.  His  declarations' 
Were,  however,  unsupported  by  valid 
proof,  and  he  was  therefore  convicted. 

July  13.— The  indictment  against  Paul 
Jones,  Matthew  Dias,  and  Joze  Joachim, 
was  Opened  to  the  jury  by  Mr.  Ferguson ; 
who  stated  that  the  prisoners  being  ma- 
riners on  board  the  Indian  Oak,  belong- 
ing to  James  Peter  Fearon,  a  subject  of 
His  Majesty,  devising  and  intending  felo- 
niously to  burn  and  destroy  that  ship,  on 
the  loth  of  June  last,  upon  a  part  of  the 
high  •  sea,  distant  about  one  league  from 
the  island  of  Saugor,  and  within  the  ad- 
miralty jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  did  wickedly,  wilfully,  and  ma- 
liciously set  on  fire  certain  cotton,  laden 
on  the  Indian  Oak,  with  the  wicked  and 
malicious  intention  by  means  thereof  fe- 
loniously to  burn  and  destroy  that  ship, 
then  being  the  property  of  Fearon.— 
Verdict  of  guilty  against  each  of  the  three 
prisoners. 

16.  The  prisoners  were  brought  to 
the  bar  to  receive  tpe  sentence  of  the 
court;  when  the  Chief  Justice,  in  a  so- 
lemn and  impressive  manner,  addressed 
*tom  on  the  enormity  of  the  offence, 
whereof  they  had  been  convicted ;  by 
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which  it  appeared,  that  for  the  sordid 
consideration  of  a  paltry  sum  thej  had 
meditated  the  destruction,  of  a  ship,  by 
which  immense  property  and  numerous 
lives  were  placed  in  jeopardy.  That  the  . 
conception  of  a  crime  so  detestable 
evinced  the  most  depraved  principles  of 
human  nature — the  blackest  ingratitude 
to  their  employers,  aud  the  utmost  indif- 
ference respecting  the  lives  of  their  fel- 
low creatures.  Tliat  the  atrocity  of  the 
offence,  although  not  completed  to  the 
dreadful  extent  contemplated  by  the  pri- 
soners, called  for  the  utmost  punishment 
that  the  court  had  the  power  of  inflicting,, 
and  that  therefore  the  prisoners  shouM' 
be  severally  confined  in  the  gaol  of  Cal- 
cutta for  the  space  of  four  years ;  that 
each  should  pay  a  fine  of  one  rupee— and 
be  further  imprisoned  until  the  respec- 
tive fines  should  be  paid. 


Statement  of  Specie  imported  inU*  Col* 
cutta,  in  February  1817,  by  Sea. 

Dollars  9,75,261  at  205  per 

cent,  is 8a.  Bs.  19,99,285  0  0 

Silver  value 4,70,686  8  5 

Golddo 33,625  0  0 


Sa,  Rs......  25,035,98    9    2' 


PRICE  CURRENT. 

Import*.  JRe>  Ah 

Vermilion  .. per  chest ..  175  <* 

Quicksilver    ••» per  seer. ••     3  5 

Camphor   ...* per  mannd    65  ft 

Pepper per  do 17  4r 

Tin,  new, per  do 27  0 

Ditto,  old, per  do 28  4' 

Betelnut,  Malacca,  . .  per  do 3  Or 

Ditto,  Pedier, per  do 3  4- 

Tutenague per  do 32  ft 

Malay  Dammer ... .  ..per  do..... 

Half  Boiled  perdo 3  12 

Raw  Dammer   per  do.. ...     212 

Rattans,  Malacca,. ...  per  hundred  12 

Iron,  Swedish  flat. ...  per  fy.  md.     5  £ 

Ditto,  square  English. .  per  do..  • . .     5  0 

Ditto,  English  flat. ...  per  do 40 

Ditto,  Bar ...perdo 4  2 

Alum ....peroo 5  0 

Brimstoue .....perilo 9  8 

Cloves per  seer...     3  10 

Mace perdo 14  0 

Nutmegs perdo 13  0 

Coir,  Maldiva per  maund    11  0  ' 

Ditto,  Ceylon,  fine  ..perdo 8  ft 

Ditto,  ditto,  coarse . .  per  do.. .  • ,     4  0 

Ditto,  Nagore,  Devia,  per  do.. ...     8  0* 

Satin,  Flowered,  , . . .  £er  piece . .  28  6 

Ditto,  Plain per  do.. .  .  30  0 

Ditto,  Single,   per  do 17  0 

Velvet    perdo..:..  45  0 

Gauze  Curtain  perdo 7  ft 

Nankeen   ,...••.... per corge..  45  ft 

Copper,22to24w...perry.md.   M  <* 
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■  /imports.         '     fa;  As.  Rs.As.P 

Ditto,  16  to  23  oa....  per  md....   50    0       >  Blacks 3    6    0 

WbiteLoad  >.per«l© 17    8       .  Bfae ^. 3    9    0 

Tea,  Hyson  Green perbox   ..'100    0         Emerald  Green .^ 3    8    0 

SugFar Gaudy,. (China), |*frmb..*.  20    0        Lacca %    8    # 

Almonds,  new permaond    22    4)        Yellow 3    8    0 

Bate"*".- perdo,....  *8   <D  «er*e>raere  

Cardamoms,  best,.. ..per  leer...     3    0        Bhttk..... 4    e    0 

Exports.  .  Private  Sales.  ^ 

Patchery-Rtce,  Bausql,  per  maund      2  1  £  Claret, : from  Burnes  and  "Son,  and  Paxtolb 

Ditto  Patna  Salla,  ..per  do .     2  14  and  Majoribanks. 

Moogy  Rice,  1st  sort,  per  do .     J    .3  i815  16 . . : ;.'  per  dozen.  .30    0    0   * 

Balam,  Isrdo ,.  per  do... .. "  1    3  ^816-1'7 . . .......... ..do..  ..33    0    j 

aarr.::nj:fc::: .; ; .  —- jsasr ■**■ 

Tur.ue.ic** ^no""*'     1    I  K^Wnd -2».  7d.  Mid  *  6  mon.  rtgkt. 

TCtto'ditt^aido.  ...pirdo....:.   U«  AO-.n*to*«ehMe.n<he.»«ar>hB| 

Ditto  ditto,  3d  do.  . .  per  do 9    »        *  *""  "  A"nM-'  ___ 

<SaSffi::::::Sfc::S5  •  *•"*•*■•**■:  ;^4«. 

BawSilfc,  fttsoh  ..per  We*  ..   10    0  ,~  yalutinSa.H.A*. 

Ditio,  2d4itto >pw«o...,.     9    0  *,»m  jum* 

Ditto,  3d  Jluo per*...,..    «    0  AkZ»rah '"  12?    * 

Ditto,  Radoagore....  per  do....  Co^Wood "■"""'""       1220    « 

«amiiw. : perlbartrfed   *  12  £X  •"""' '««£ 

5r""R -^r-,^!  *nd1U::;:;:;::;':/.;::.  vw  1 

Opium,  Patua percuest  2,1  JO    %  .H,npq  ^JnJ    I 

Sj?**— Sr*»--»j»»  o  IS^v::::::;::;:::;    .Tf 

Patcbaek  .•. •..  ...pBrwauntt      8    0  ^alls  fihl    J 

Cotton,  Jalone*cf«wed,  ptrdo.  ,.  *8    0  fce.ti.miin  * '  *  * * \  oS    Jv 

gjtto  cutcho^....^ i;  o  I^;;::;:;;;;;:;;;;    '.'llfif 

^J^SLi  m9^A^    -a    a  Cinnfttoon.. ...,;. ..,, ,,w  127    6 

i&l*        ^ v*    2  Cocbineal • 6,475.0 

^^••■•'•'•••"•^Ei 2*    2  Cummin  Seeds...' 9  180  15 

W<im*et„^ *erdo..,.      7    0  tJofe-e  ....,,.,,,,,.. ,,;,       5,338  13 

.--1*-  Coral    ....*........ ..-..v.       2,000    8 

,  mi,,,,,, *Gtfttou  Thread -v.- .-..-.  .v..-.  654    0 

COMHWOML  MICH,  Cag8ja  ^  Bu<,9  #   - H  ^fi  ^ 

Xccounfoftf^  description,  quality,  -and  Cutch 991  10 

average  Sale  Prices  of  the  European  Camphor ... . .  j. ......... .    '1 6,685  12 

*  Staple  Goods,  disposed  of  a(  Ihe  ,#©-  ^tm * . . , .  d 2,148    fr. 

nor  able  Contpanfs  Import  Ware'house,  Canvas 7,359    $ 

in  the  month  of Ttbruary,  1817.  -topper  find  N*ilg    ........       9,853    0 

.       Monthly  General  Sales.  Xtoftee.  ♦•..*..,...... *....-.  159    9 

ManufatJtUrea  Copper  Rs.  As.  tX  <Bty  Ginger  ....  k ....... ; .. .     27,930    ? 

Sheading,  50  to  24ttz.  ^fc^ry  .^..w.  ...... ,... ..       2,830   ^ 

permaund ,5T    0    0  Gunnies  and  flags 7,943  1? 

Ttnclc.... 45    0    0  Goolcnnd 171    0 

Lead  in  pigs  .r..' 10    10  Gum  Copal  „.. 2,799    6 

Hoop  Iron  "and  Rlrets Gold  Kinarey 8,275    7 

Hooplron/., 7    9    0  Gatfingall l,Ct2  U 

KinteslielLj    .:... 2    0    4>  Gin...... 1,27613 

Broad  Cloth,  superfine  medley  "Biijg  or  Assa'icetida    '6,175  lo 

town  scarlet,  per  yard.. :....  14  D    0  Indigo 22,37,000    D 

Broad  Qoth,   superfine   Saxon*4  Iron  and  Hoops 5,750    \) 

ff^n ' 7   fc    0  Itincob. .:.•....' #...      ip«0    0 

Broad  Cloth,  Adroit 4  '$    0  "Keutledge.. 4^550 

trdiifi  Gldth  oWUuary,  XoiicTepper  and  Roots  ....     12,^35    1 
Asiatic  Journ.— No.  22.  Vol.  IV.        3  H 
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Value  in  Sa.  R.  At.  Jan.  24.  Ensign  C.  T.  Thomas  to  be 

Lac  Dye   62,249  15  Lieutenant. 

LaeLake 994  10  Capt.  J.  Bryant,  H.  C.  European  regt. 

Lisbon  Wine    2,350    8  to  be  Judge  Advocate  General. 

Munjeet   .... 5,022    0  21.  Capt.  G.  Hunter,  1st  N.  I.  to' be 

Madeira   18,927    8  second  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  to  the 

Nankeens     400    0  Military  Board,  and  1st  Assistant  in  the 

Kux  Vomica   ............          107    0  Department  of  Accounts. 

Nutmegs 15,520    0  26th  N.  I.  Capt.  Lieut.  W.  Dunlop  to 

Opium 3,67,998  10  beCaptain. 

Pepper ,...     24,498    6  Lieut.  G.  Hawkes  to  be  Captain. 

Persian  Gall   868    0  Lieut.  Ensign  P.  D.  Pownall  to  be  Lieu- 

Quicksilver 205    8  tenant. 

Raw  Silk 2,16,476    8 

Rum,  Country 92    8  surgeons. 

Rattans     3,059    1  Mr.  J.  Sawers  to  be  a  Presidency  Surg. 

Red  Wood 2,615    1  Mr.  J.  Renock  Assist.  Surgeon  to  the 

Sugar   2,26,033    6  Dromedary  Corps. 

Sugar  Candy,  Country 2,226    6  Mr.  Assist.  Surgeon  W.  Watson  to  the 

Steel 20  12  medical  duties  of  the  Civil  Station  at 

Sapau  Wood • . .    4,027    5  Beerbhoom,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Assist. 

Shawls  and  Romals 81,629  11  Surg.  Lancaster,  removed  to  Fort  Marl* 

SaltPetre     1,28,140    8  borough. 

Saffron.... 231    0  

Sal  Ammoniac 688*  4  furloughs  to  Europe. 

PieceGoods  18,01,013    0  •             _ 

Ditto,  Madras  and  Europe         9,246  13  <**  J'  S;  Harrott, 2d  N.  I. 

Sm|ff' ^9        '393    o  Lieut  and  Brevet  Capt.  J.  Paterson, 

Stick *Lac                                13  813    0  ^in  ^*  '• 

Skins,  (G^t'and  Cow)'  Z  Y.      3m    8  <***  «*  1st  N.  I.  for  the  reco- 

Safflower  7.  ........      £,231    8  YerZ  o{  his  nealtn*  instead  of  his  private 

ShellLac'.,..7/.'////!lir.    32,937    9  ***?*- 

a™                                         q  aoc    o  Lieut.  P.  Jeremie,  2d  N.  I. 

T^wCandlesV. .....,;.         552    0  Cornet  Thornton,  1st  N.  C 

Tea,..,... 425    0  resignation. 

^f^.::.\::;;;:::::::  iSS"  k^d^  **:*!. 

Wax  Candies 'r.!.r.i.//."      5,*232    3  

Woollens. .    1,233    0  administrations  to  estates. 

Grain.  Mrs.   Elizabeth   Yeoman.     Executor, 

R£        .    bagsaat2mds.each7W01  ^NiSioMal,    Administratrix, 

££?•*'"*""' ■'•            977  Mrs.  Margaret  Biale. 

v™fiL •..••......  Mr.  Domingo  Pedro  Lopes.    Executor, 

Faady' .--.-.-             1W  Mr.  Anthony  Charles  Lopes. 

civil  appointments.  _  Mrs.  Elita  Percival.     Administrator, 

^  ..  M  .  D.  Heming,  Esq.  Registrar. 

Lieut.  T.  Young,  27th  N.L  to  super-  Mr.  G.  H.  Walters.    Administrator, 

intend  the  construction  of  a  Cutcherry  to  d,  Heming,  Esq.  Registrar, 

be  erected  at  DeyraU.  Abraham  Hume,  Esq.    Administrator, 

Lieut.  J.  Taylor  of  Engineers  to  be  su-  D.  Heming,  Esq.  Registrar, 

perlntendant  of  the  alteration  in  the  Nu*.  Mw#   g^    Hall.     Executors,    Mr. 

tool  building  at  Agra,  denominated  Mo-  Carles  Brodie,  and  Mr.  Johnstone  Fitt- 

baruck  Munwl  for  the  use  of  the  Collec-  patrick. 

tor  of  Governmeat  Customs.             *  Lieut.  John  Fryer  Goad.    Executrix, 

—  Hn^  Anne  |kjarja  Goajt, 

military  promotions.  Cfcroet  Thomas  Craig.  Executor,  Capt. 

Jan.  7.— Ensign  G>  S.  BlundeH,  to  be  Edward  Craig. 

Lieutenant.  Capt.  Henry  Wood.    Executor,  John 

Capt.  J.  W.  Taylor,  N.  I.  to  be  Secre-  Palmer,  Esq. 

tary  to  the  Board  of  Superintendence  for  Mr.  John  Durell  of  Batavia.  Executor, 

impfovioR  the  breed  of  cattle.  Mr.  Alex.  Anderson. 

Cant.  W.  R.  Gilbert,  15th  N.  L  to  be  Went.  Thomas  Hunter  Bans.   Execu- 

member  of  the  Board  of  Superintendence  tor,  John*  Melville,  Esq. 

for  the  improvement  of  the  breed  of  Lieut.  Alex.  Irvine.    Executor,  Ditto 

cattle.  Oark,.Eftq.  , 
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Cornet    Jolra    Chalmers, 
Alex.  Colvin,  Jan.  Esq. 


Asiatic  M*Ui§tnee+~CalcUiHa. 
Executor, 


"Madras. 
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KE  DGEREE  ARRIVALS  AND  DEPARTURES. 

February  1817. 

ArrioaU.  ' 

Feb.  5.  Ship  Elizabeth,  W.  Ostler,  from  Lon- 
don. 

o.  S.  Harriett,]  Peyster,  from  London  and 
Madras. 

11.  American  S.  George.  West,  Hamburgh. 

14.  American  8.  Argonaut,  Obear.  Boston: 

1».  Lord  Forbes.  W.  Wiseman,  from  London.  « 

90.  Marquis  of  Wellesley,  G.  Maxwell,  from  do. 

«S.  Waterloo,  H.  Moore,  from  England;  Sir 
Jnmes  Hy.  Craig,  B.  Brown,  from  London. 

«»,  Eliaa,  CharteaSivtac,  do. 

Departures* 

Feb.  3.  H.  C.  S.  Lady  Carrington,  McDougall, 
toBngland.  *     '  ' 

10,  Ship  Windsor  Cattle,  W.  HornUow,  to 
London  {  Nestor,  EL.  Theaker,  to  do. 

11.  Aberdeen,  Jos.  Fenwick,  do. ;  Atlas,  Joseph 
Short,   do. 

«l.  H.  C.  Lady  Campbell,  J.  Marquis,  to  Eng- 
land; Lucy  Maria,  A.Barclay,  to  do. 

t7.  Richard,' J.  McCIeene,  to  Liverpool ;  Prince 
Blucher,  W.T.  Weatherall,  toBngland. 

18.  Wolfs  Cove,  St.  Stephenson,  do. ;  Lord 
Cathcart,  Jas.  Talbert,  London. 


BIRTHS. 

Jan.  is.— Lady  of  J.   M.  Davidson,  Esq.  of  a 

daughter. 
— .  Mrs,  J.  McArthur,  of  a  son. 
84.  Mrs.  Sarah  Delanougerade  of  a  son. 
87.  Mrs.  Teresa  Elloy,  of  a  still  born  son. 
99.  Lady  of  Geo*  Cheater,  Bsq.  of  a  daughter. 
Feb.  10.  Mrs.  Burnham  of  a  son. 
Jan.  11.    At  Cawnpore,   Lady  of  Lieut. -Col.  J. 


14.  At  Bundah,  Lady  of  Capt.  W.  H.  Rajney  of. 

a  son. 
H5.  AtTirhool,  Lady  of  Edward  Brown,  Esq,  of 
'  a  daughter, 
M.  At  ttertaubghur,  Lady  of*  Major  Nation  of 

a  son.  *    " 

94.  At  Jaunpore,  the  Lady  of  Robert  Davie*,  Esq, 

of  a  son. 
Feb.  S.  Lady  of  Henry  Tyler,  Bsq.  of  a  daughter 
5.  Mt*s.  R.  E.  Jones  of  a  son, 
9.  Lady  of  Nathaniel  Wall  icb,.  Esq.  M.D.  of  a 

daughter. 

5.  At  Mozufferpore,  Lady  of  Philip  Yorke  Lind- 
say, Esq.  of  a  daughter. 

Dec  9.  At  Delhi,  Mrs.  Mary  Ovinger  of  a  son. 
Feb.  ft.  At  Pettaabghur,  Lady  ot  Major  J.  N. 

Lnmleyof  a  daughter. 
8.  Mrs.  G.  Adie  ofa  daughter* 
7.  At  Benares,  Lady  of  Lieut.  Thomas  of  a  son. 
Jan.  88.  At  Cawnpore,  Lady  of  Lieut.  D.  Thomas 

of  a  daughter, 
Feb.  s.   At  Dinapore,  Mrs.  J.  Barrow  of  a 

daughter. 

6.  Lady  of  Capt.  B.  Latter,  commanding  at  Ti- 
talya  of  a  son. 

Jan.'  17.  At  Sylhet,  Mrs.  J.  Stark  of  a  son.. 
Feb.  11.  At  Cbunar,  Lady  of  Elijah  Impey,  Esq. 
of  a  son. 

MARRIAGES. 
Jan.  80.  John  Slaughter*  Esq..  Indigo  Planter  of 


abad,  to  Mist  Eleanor  Dunbar. 
89.  Gabriel  Vrignon,  Esq.  to  Mitt  Etta.  Smitb, 
17.  Mr.  W.  Morris  to  Mrs.  M.  A.  Williams .    * 
91.  Mr.  Michael  Bull  to  Mist  Elizabeth  Smith. 
IS.  Mr.  John  Mills  to  Mitt  Charlotte  Stramper. 
87.  Mr.  George  Rowland  to  Mitt  Charlotte  CoL 

*l^**w*fB»y,%-iB,<l'  Assistant  Surgeon,  99th 

Feb.  7."  Mr.  Joseph  Pe* Mellow,  to  Mitt  EU*. 

tafjsfr.  J.  8.  Kytt,  to  Mitt  LyOla  Sotlrn  Johnson. 
—,  Mr,  Noah  Chick,  to  Mitt  Caroline  Ptreira. 


IK  Mr.  John  Greenway,  to  Miss  S.  Dias. 

Dec.  31.  Mr.  Charles  Duboisi,  to  Mist. Sarah 

Luckstedt. 
Feb.  4.  John  Morrison,  Esq,  Surgeon,  to  Mist 

Ann  $loane. 
Jan.  88.  Lieut.  R.  W.  Wilson  of  the  1st  Batt* 

89th  regt.  N.  1.  to  Miss  Eliza  Gibson. 

DEATHS. 

Jan.  84.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Yeoman,  aged  1 10  year s^- 

— ,  Master  Vincent  Gontalvcs,  aged  9  years. 

99.  Miss  Ann  Muffin,  aged  10  years. 

25.  Abraham  Hume,  Esq.  of  the  Civil  Service. 

10.  Jeeee,  the  second  daughter  of  Mr.  D.  Craven 
of  Naupore,  aged  two  years  and  nine  months. 

Feb.  10.  The  infant  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Wal- 
lteh.  Esq,  M.D. 

Jan.  95.  At  Chinturah,  the  Rev.  Fre  Manuel  da 
Rozario. 

Dec.  86.  At  Delhi,  Mrs.  Mary  Ovinger,  the  wife 
of  Mr,  Conductor  Ovinger,  and  recently  on  the 
river,  two  of  his  children,  Jeremy  and  .Sarah 
Ovinger,  '       ' 


MADRAS. 

WATERLOO   COMMITTEE. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  for  the. 
management  of  the  Fonda  subscribed  for 
the. relief  of  the  families  of  those  who 
fell  in  the  Campaign  of  the  Netherlands, 
in  the  year  1815.  ,    > 

Present ;  Lieutenant  Colonel  Caldwell;- 
Chairman ;  Lieut.-Colouel  Murray,  Lieut.- 
Colonel  Dalrymple,  Major  Macdoual!,. 
Major  Agnew,  Colonel  Vaumoret,-  Mr. 
De  Fries,  Captain  Ormsby. 

The  Chairman  laid  before  the  Commit- 
tee a  letter  from  his  Grace  the  Duke  of' 
Wellington,  acknowledging  the  receipt  ott  t 
the  first  communication  addressed  to  his" 
Grace,  in  January  1816,  which  the  Com-; 
mittee  have  the  satisfaction  to  publish  for; 
the  information  of  the  Subscribers  under , 
this  Presidency  as  follows  : — 

Cheltenham,  July  9,  1816. 

Gentlemen,— I  have  had  the  honor  of 
receiving  your  letter,  with  the  several  pa- 
pers inclosed,  relating  to  the  proceedings 
of  meetings  of  the  inhabitants  of  Madras,' 
held  in  January  last,  with  a  view  to  con- 
tribute to  the  relief  of  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  the  brave  officers  and  soldiers 
who  fell  in  the  battles  fought  in  the  Ne- 
therlands under  my  command,  iu  the, 
month  of  June  1815. 

The  conduct  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ma- 
dras upon  this  occasion  affords  an  addi- 
tional proof  of  their  patriotism,  and  of 
the  interest  they  feel  for  the  honor  and 
prosperity  of  their  country,  which  nei- 
ther the  time  during  which  they  have  been 
absent,  nor  the  distance  at  which  they 
find  themselves  from  the  seat  of  the  wax,, 
can  shake  or  diminish.  .- 

I  beg  leave  to  return  yon  and  sbem  my 
beat  acknowledgments;  and  to  assure* 
yam,  that  it  if  no  small  gratification  40 
me  to  receive  this  mark  of  favour  audi 
kindnete  to  the  army  under  my  cwnmanwv 
from  gentlemen  with  nearly  all  of  whoa* 
3  H  2 
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I  have  heretofore  been  connected  iai  car- 
rying on  the  serticeof  the  country; 

l  have  the  honor  to  be,  gentlemen,  with 
the  greatest  respect,  yottr  most  obedient 
•  and  faithful,  humble  servant, 

(Sigued)     Wellington. 

The  Hon.  Sir  Fraaris  flfcNagfifetfy  fa. 

©fty  and  tfie  Gentlemen  composing,  the 

Committee  fw  the-  Waterloo  Subtcrip- 

tion  at  Madras. 

A  Statement  of !  the  Funds  collected 
baving  been  laid  before  the  Commit tee^  it 
rs  resolved  to  iemitbf  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity a  further  sum  of  six  hundred*  and 
nineteen  pounds  twelve  shillings  and  five- 
pence)  or  pagodas  1653.  2*.  50.  and  as.  it 
appears  there  is  a  balance  of  pagodas 
799.  7.  8.  not  yet  received  into  the  Go- 
vernment Bank,  the  Committee  earnestly 
request  those  gentlemen  or  others  who 
may  have  subscribed  to  pay  into  the  Bank 
the  amount  of  their  respective  subscrip- 
tions^ or  to  remit  the  sameto  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee.  ' 

An.  account  of  the  subscriptions  receiv- 
ed, subscribed,  disbursed,  audi  amount 
not  yet  paid,  is  annexed  for  general  infor- 
mation to  the  Committee's,  report. 

Feb.  3.-*-At  noon  the  officers  of  the 
Sopreme  Court  of  Judicature  at  Madras* 
met  in  the  chambers  of  the  hon.  the  chief 
justice  and  paid  their  respects  to  thei* 
hardships  and  judges,  according  to  the 
custom  on  the  first  day  of  term.  Shortly 
after  the  judges  proceeded  in  their  robes 
to*  the  court,  and  the  first  law  term  for 
Hie*  year  1817  was  commenced  with  due 
(form.  The  number  of  practising,  bar- 
risters in  this  court  Will  shortly  receive 
an  addition  of  two\  Mi.  Stavely,  who 
has  been  practising  at  Bombay*  maj^be 
'expected  before  the  end  of  term*  Hear-. 
*Ived  at  Mangalone  On  the  33d  January,, 
and  was,  to  proceed  thence  overland.  Mr., 
Henry  Bryne  ha»  been  permitted  by; 
the  Court  of  Directors  to  join,  the  protest 
nlon  at  Madras. 

The  Madras  government  passed?  an  or- 
der in  council,  declaring  martial  law  to, 
exist  in*  every  district  within  the  Com- 
pany's dominions  violated  by  the  entrance 
of  gangs  of  Pindaris. 

•  <  We*  cony  the  following  singular  adver- 
tisement from  the  Madras  Gazette  of 
Horember  H5th.  Our  readers  may  smite 
at  the  credulity  of  the  Nawanb,  but  we 
before  him  to  have  been  very  sincere  in 

-  the  expectations  held  out  by  his  notice : 

-  M  Notice.— bfcssva^Maioodi  As  Bosv- 
InteBsiMwdeiJ  begs  to.  inform,  his  friend* 
and  the  public,  than  the  Mofe«mm>Faafif. 
namtiwnuuaoa>  Friday  the  2frt  Nnvemben 
Mnaaiii ,  ^id.  wittceotiiroc  SHI  tteafehrei 
taarsaid  momai  e*  Mow  missy  and  Na* 


woad>  Majood  Al.  Bauvlak  Behaetfer.  also 
begs  to  inform,  that  he  will  celeferate  tire 
said  feast  in  the  Mount  Road,  at  a  spacious 
upper  roomed  house,  called  Ubbausty 
Baug,  at  the  comer  of  the  road  leading 
to  ttie  late  Mr,  FattowneloVs  garden,  and 
which  will  be  very  beautifully  performed 
with  abundance  of  lights,  &c.  The 
lighting,  Ac.  will  begin  at  seven  every 
night,  and  en*a£  three  (3)  in  the*  next 
morning,  with  lights  of  every  kind- to  the 
amount  of  50,000.  The.  friends  and;  pub- 
lic of  every  description,  who  wish  to  come 
and  see  the  same,  no  prevention  will  be 
made  from  the  above  said  date  to  the  end, 
of  November,  in.  the  Ubbaasty  Baug,  or 
place  of  worship.  In  the  first  entrance  of 
the  house  a  row  of  lights  will  be  placed, 
and  chairs,  &c.  wHl  be  put  in  a  varandah. 
facing  the  image ;  and  also  Narwaub  Ma- 
jood Al  Dowlah  Beha»d»er  trusts  that 
gentlemen  or  ladles  of  any  description 
Willi  sit  mitfce  said' varandah  ;  there  are 
railings  put,  and-he  trusts  that  no  person 
Will  go  within  the  same  :  and  he  further 
begs  to  inform,  that  the  same  is  a  very  de- 
voted place,  and  if  any  person  or  persons 
make  a  supplication-  for  any  thing,  such 
as  for  having  issue,  wealth,  &c.  and  pro- 
mising to  make  an  offering  at  the  said 
place,  the  deity  will  in  the  space  ofoneyear 
or  six  months  comply  with  their  request, 
for  many  persons  of  different  descriptions 
have  supplicated  many  things  which  were 
complied  with,  and  he  further  beg£  to 
state,  that  the  same  lighting,  &e<  will 
again  be  performed  on  the  following1  days, 
viz.  on  the  94  December,  9th  December, 
19th  December,  5th  January  1817,  6th 
January,  Ttfi  January,  8th  January,  16th 
January,  17th  January*  18th  January.'* 

'  Before  the  Commencement  of  the  solar 
eclipse  which  occurred  in  last  February, 
a  very  large  coacoprse  of  the  natives*  o£ 
both  sexes,  many  of  tW  higher  orders, 
were  assembled  at  the  back  of  the  surf*' 
for  the  purpose  of  bathings  in  the  sea ; 
during  the  ceremony  which  is  performed 
aj  the  end  as  welt  as,  at  the  beginning  of 
an.  eclipse,  a  youth  was  seized  by  ashark, 
and  so  dreadfully  mutWated,  that  he  died1 
ahpost  instantly, 

BinTHS, 
Jan.  as.-r-Ladv;  of  Captain  Wo«dltom«,  of  the 

7UI  Madras  native  Cavalry,  of  a  «6n. 
1.— Lady  of  B-  Wallace,  Ejq,   medical  •tore- 
keeper,  of  a  son. 

MAUUAOn*. 
19.— J^mes  Marmmg,  sd  battalion  artillery*  to 
the  Bob.  Aftkj  Rfart  Dc  Bocquaroru  onl#  *uiy 
vivipg  daqghter  of,  £.  C  A,  fie  Rooqupfort,, 


^QMBAy. 

It  appears  from  o%i*li  documents,  that 

the  total  vakieo*  aH  kinds  o#  merehaiidi*e 

toxpent;  treasure  and,  horses}   e^pojiteA 

front  tke  pert  ei  Bombay,  dunk*  three- 


years  ending  30  th  April  181£»  was  rupees 
45,235,443. 

•  The  exportation  of  European  articles  to 
other  British  settlements  in  India  during 
three  years,  was  rupees  5,469,152  : — and 
the  exportation  of  the  enumerated  abi- 
des, the  production,  growth,  and  manu- 
facture of  the  British  settlements  in  India, 
to  sorts  and  places  belonging  to  foreign 
native  and  European  powers  within  tie 
limits,  of  the  Company's  trade*  was  ru- 
pees 11,477,960;  malting  of  European 
and  colonial  articles  exported  a  value  to 
the  amount  of  rupees  16,947,112. 

BIRTHS. 
Jan,  90th.    Lady  of  Mr.  John  Hart  of  a  ion> 
Feb.  13th.    Ai  Tannah,  lady  of  Captain  StoKoe 

of  a  son. 

MARRIAGES. 
Jan.  41     Dpnnit   i>e  VUre,   Etq.   of  th«  H«m. 

Company'*    ci#U   service,  to  sfiaa    JJorothea 

Moore. 


JAV/V, 
The  Penang  Gazette  of  the  11th  Janu- 
ary, states  that  the  settlement  of  Minto 
wat>  about  the  middle  of  the  preceding 
mouth,  taken*  possession  of  by  the  Qutch, 
The  qivil  and  military  authorities,  not 
exceeding  in  the  whole  $Uy  man,  weie  con- 
veyed thither  in  a,frigate>  Captain  Court, 
late  resident,  would  proceed  to  England 
on  the  Hon*  Company's  ship  Marchioness 
of  E*et*r. 

%* tract  op  a  Lett***.— Exported  massa- 
cre of  some  hundred  Javans  by  the  Dutch 
mMUairy ^-Toward*  the  latter  end  of  No- 
vember last,  the  Petingee  or  chief  of  the 
Tillage  of  Chipaiuooochong,  in  the  district 
of  Cbatsem,  named  Key*a,  observing  dis- 
satnriaction  to  prevail  among  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  district,  in  eoMeaneoce  of 
some  unauthorised  exactions  of  the  Ka- 
pala  Chootack,  and  other  native  chiefs  in 
authority  over  them,  took  advantage  of 
ttocfoeuaistancey  and  getting  scseral  other 
beads  of  villages  to  join,  prevailed  on  a 
number  of  the  lower  class  to  assembly, 
under  the  ostensible  plea  of  going  to  In- 
dvamayo,  to  lay  their  grievances  before 
the  Landrost,  as  the  president's  assistant, 
who  had  charge  of  the  police.  ia» those  dis- 
tricts, was  usually  called. 

rfcwing  coikcted  together  a  body  of 
men*  in  the  first  instance,  smalt  parties, 
•actev  aetrve  emissaries,  were  dispatched 
to  the  neighbouring  districts  to  beat  up 
tor  recruits,  and  mauy  eases  occurred  of 
poor  people  being  tied  and  forced  to  join; 
the  party.  As  they  increased  in  numbers, 
the  party  roared  towards  the  river  Chi- 
stauook,  the  boundary  between  the  In* 
dxamayo  districts  and  Cheribon,  and  in 
than?  route  were  joined  by  alt  who  had, 
*f  fended  they  had,  any  grievance  to 
complain  of.  Among  these,  it- is  under* 
sMSd,  that  very  flrw>  were  vmsb  Kaodang- 
housus;  but  iionM  heads  of  Tillages,  and 
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a.considerable  number  of.  tha  lower  clast, 
are  stated  to  have  joined  them  from,  the 
district  of  Indramayo,  and  of  the,  latter  a 
number  from  the  lowland  (Jrawaqg  ditr 
tricts.  At  this  sta^e  of  their  progress,  it 
appears,  to.  have  been  first  circulated 
among  them  that  Puogairan  Kanooman 
might  be  expected  from  the  sea  side,  to 
join  them  as  their  chief.  This  Pungairan  .. 
Kanooman,  who,  I  understand,  was  ba- 
nished during  the  insurrection  of  Bagoos 
Rangun,  is  represented  to  be  a  deacen-  . 
dant  of  one  Seedam,  who  was  first  pro- 
moter of  the  disturbances  in  Cheribon 
formerly,  and  Ids  family  has  ajwaya  pos- 
sessed great  influence  in  the  western  part 
of  that  district.  Whatever  the  real  ofejuct 
or  expectations  of  the  leaders  of  these  de- 
luded people  may  haye  been,  it  is  clearjy 
ascertained  that  not  a  single  chief  of  rank., 
above  the  head  of  a,  village,  joined  them* 
or  appeared  in  any  manner,  to  give  them 
support  or  countenance.  By  the  time  they 
arrived  at  Lobeuar,  a  viUage  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Chimauook,  seven  palls 
from  Indramayo,  tlie  party  amounted  to 
about  900  men*  which  number  it  never 
exceeded.  It  is  a  tact  well  worthy  of 
notice,  that  in  the  course  of  a  desultory 
march  of  near  fifty,  palls,  from  Chasam  to 
Lobenar,  not  an  instance  is  kuowu  to  have 
occurred  of  property  of  any  kind  baying 
been. injured;  and  although  they  remained 
stationary  at  Lobeuar  for  many  days,  djur- 
iug  which  the  rice,  paddy,  cattle*  and  other 
property  of  Mr.  Muntinghe  was  most 
temptingly  iu.  their  way,  under  the  chance 
only  of  a  few  slaves,  not  a  single  article 
was  toucbed%-not  a  human  being  molest- 
ed. Preparations  were  now  in  forward- 
ness by  the  residents  of  the  Priaager  re- 
gencies, and  Cheribon  to  attack  the  insure 
gents,  if  they .  may  be  so  called*,  and  it 
was  carried  into  execution  at  Lobemy;  ou 
20th  December.  It  is  estimated  that  UW 
of  the  insurgents  fell  in  the  engagement, 
and  5°4  w^ere  made  prisoners.  Keya>, 
the  Petingee,  wbo  first  commenced  the 
insurrection,  was  observed  to  he  vecy  ac- 
tively encouraging}  bis  men  to  repel  Mr. 
Motman's.  attack,  and  tfcia  man. was 
found  among  the  killed.  When  the  psi- 
soners  were  disarmed,  Mr.  Motwajft,  the 
Dutch  resident,  (whose  conduct  stores 
praise  for  courage  and  humanity)  delivered 
them  over  to  the-  military,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  securely  guarded  to  Iudrar 
mayo.  On  their  arrival  there,  they  were 
all  put  into  a  coflfee  storehouse  within 
the  fort,  and  the  storehouse  was  sur- 
rounded by  sentinels.  In  the  course  of 
the  night  it  is  stated  that  aa  attempt  was 
made  on  the  part  of  the  prisoners,  to 
escape  from  confinement  *%  the  sorters  on 
guard  fired  upon  thaw,  and*  bofribusto 
relate,  it  ended  in  the  ssaaaaere  of  about 
3u»souKni^ldUoe^by^mu^nny; 
under  the  orders  aid  ifttft*.  *******  of 
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their  own  officers !  Mr.  Motman  did  all 
that  was  in  bis  power  to  stop  this  dread- 
ful sacrifice  of  human  blood,  but  without 
effect ;  no ,  attention  seems  to  have  been 
paid  to  his  representations,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  submit,  as  he  himself  declares, 
with  feelings  not  to  be  described,  to  the 
spectacle  of  an  unarmed  multitude  of  poor 
misled  creatures,  whom  he  had  vanquish- 
ed and  made  prisoners  in  the  morning, 
massacred  by  their  guards,  commanded 
by  two  officers,  one  bearing  his  Nether- 
land  Majesty's  commission  of  captain, 
and  the  other  of  lieutenant,  under  the 
weak,  inconceivable,  and  inhuman  pre- 
text, that  they  could  not  be  otherwise 
responsible  for  the  security  of  their  pri- 
soners, or  for  their  own  safety.  Will  !t 
be  credited  that  a  number  of  unarmed 
wretches,  confined  in  a  secure  teak  wood 
building  within  a  fort,  should  ever  think 
of  attacking  a  military  force  surrounding 
them  as  guards  ;  and  to  whom  they  had 
but  a  few  hours  before  surrendered  them- 
selves as  prisoners,  while  they  had  yet 
arms  in  their  hands  ?  He  must  be  cre- 
dulous indeed  who  can  bring  his  mind  to 
believe  this !  If  ever  the  truth  comes  to 
light,  it  will  then,  I  am  convinced,  be 
found  that  an  effort  to  give  themselves 
fresh  air,  quite  natural  to  so  large  a  body 
of  men  confined  in  a  building  of  compa- 
ratively small  dimensions,  the  doors  and 
windows  of  which  were  no  doubt  closed 
for  security,  was,  by  the  pusillanimity, 
if  not  the  cruelty,  of  their  guards,  con- 
sidered as  an  attempt  to  escape — and  the 
scene  of  Wood  once  begun,  the  prisoners 
apprehending  what  was  to  follow,  made 
such  resistance  as  was  in  their  power,  in 
the  vain  hope  of  saving  their  lives.  But 
let  this  be  as  it  may,  those  who  remained 
alive  from  the  massacre  were  embarked 
jri  coffee  prows,  and  dispatched  up  the 
river  to  Canouy  Sambong,  and  while  on 
the  river  the  second  act  of  the  tragedy 
took  place.  An  attempt  is  said  to  have 
been  made  again  by  the  prisoners  to 
escape,  and  on  thfs  occasion  many  more 
were  sent  to  the  other  world  to  join  their 
companions  in  misfortune.  Indeed,  so 
insatiable  appears  to  have  been  the  thirst 
for  Javanese  blood,  that  of  594  taken 
prisoners  by  Mr.  Motman,  on  the  day  of 
engagement,'  but  113  arrived  alive  at  this 
place,  where  they  are  now  in  confinement ! 
Chiancore,  22d  Jan.  1817. 


-Ceylon.    Mauritius.  [^Oct. 

Rev.  Mr.  Wm.  Ault,  administrator,  V. 
W.  Vanderstraaten,  Act.  Reg. 

Joseph  Beatty,  administrator,  V.  W. 
Vanderstraaten,  Act.  Reg. 

Mrs.  D,  A.  De  Ly,  wife  of  Capt.  Lock- 
yer,  A.  E.  De  Ly. 

By  virtue  of  an  order  made  by  the  su- 
preme court  of  judicature  in  the  island  of 
Ceylon,  bearing  date  the  22d  day  of  June 
1813,  notice  is  hereby  given,  that  the 
said  supreme  court  has  granted  probates 
and  letters  of  administration  of  the  fol- 
lowing estate,  to  administrator  mention- 
ed below  and  that  the  said  administra- 
tor is  to  file  this  inventory  and  accounts  in 
court  at  the  date  here  under-meutioned. 

Wm.  Tolfrey,  letters  of  administration 
with  the  will  annexed,  granted  to  V,  VV. 
Vanderstraaten,  Esq.  Act.  Reg.  22d  Jan, 
1817,  inventory  to  be  filed  22d  July  18J7, 
accounts  to  be  filed.224  Jan.  1818, 


CEYLON. 

;,     ADMINISTRATION  TO  ESTATES. 

C*pt.  T.  Fitzgerald,  administrator,  V. 
W>.  Vanderstraaten,   Act  Reg. 

J.  Geo.  Kerby,  Esq.  administrator,  V. 
W.Variderstraaten,  Act.  Reg. 

Qitrt;  Philip  Peckbam,  administrator, 
\  W.  VA*4er*r*a*m,  Act.  Beg* 


MAURITIUS. 

From  the  Mauritius  Gazette,  Of  the  21st 
December,  it  appears  that  the  summer 
there  had  been  extremely  unfavourable, 
from  the  opposite  cause  of  which  we  kave 
heard  so  much  lately  in  Europe,  The 
inhabitants  have  represented  to  his  Ex- 
cellency the  Governor,  that  the  extraor- 
dinary  drought  would  in  many  quarters 
prevent  them  from  layingupthe  provisions 
necessary  to  their  subsistence,  he  In  con- 
sequence has  decreed  that  rice  shall  be 
served  out  from  the  public  stores  on  cer- 
tain conditions. 


His  Excellency  the  Governor  issued  a 
Proclamation  on  10th  May  last  which, 
enacts  *— 

1.— No  person  shall  exercise:  the 
professions  of  Physician,  or  Surgeon 
in  this  island,  without  a  diploma,  or  other  . 
regular  document  of  qualification  from 
one  of  the  known  schools,  faculties,  or 
Universities,  either  in  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  in 
France,  or  other  foreign  country. 

2.— A  head  of  the  Medical  De- 
partment shall  be  appointed,  who  shall 
be  responsible  to  Government  for  every 
thing  concerning  this  Department,  over 
which  he  shall  exercise  an  immediate  and 
serious  inspection.  Those  professional 
men  who  may  wish  to  practise  in  this 
colony,  either  as  Physicians  or  Surgeons, 
shall  present  their  diplomas  or  regular 
documents  of  qualification  to  him,  and 
he  shall  report  the  same  to  Government, 
whose  approbation  shall  be  necessary. 
These  diplomas  shall  afterwards  be  res 
gistered  in  the  registry  of  the  Court  of 
First  Instance.  - 

3d.— The  head  of  the  Medical  Depart, 
meat  shall  keep  a  register,  in  which  aft 
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shall  enter  every  case  or  circumstance 
which  may  be  interesting  to  Physic  and 
Surgery  in  general,  or  which  may  present, 
relative  to  these  professions,  any  particu- 
lar advantage  to  this  colony.  In  order  to 
insure  the  execution  of  this  regulation, 
the  Physicians  and  Surgeons  shall  give  an 
account  to  the  head  of  the  Medical  De- 
partment, of  the  facts  and  events  which 
may  he  worthy  of  particular  attention. 
They  shall  also  inform  him,  without  de- 
lay, of  the  contagious  or  epidemical  dis- 
eases which  may  break  out  either  in  their 
respective  districts,  or  iu  any  other  dis- 
trict of  the  colony.  They  shall  likewise 
give  the  same  information  at  the  General 
Police  Office. 

4—  The  head  of  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment shall  inspect  periodically  the  me- 
dicines, drugs,  and  compositions,  of 
alt  descriptions,  in  the  different  pharma- 
cies established  in  this  Island.  The  num- 
ber of  pharmacies  in  the  town  of  Port 
Louis  is  not  limited :  no  person  shall  open 
a  shop  of  this  description  without  having 
first  obtained  the  authority  of  Govern- 
ment for  this  purpose,  after  having  pro- 
duced, to'tbe  head  of  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment, a  regular  attestation  from  some 
known  corporation  or  school  either  in 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  or  in  France  or  some  other  fo- 
reign country,  of  having  previously  prac- 
tised pharmacy  with  all  the  intelligence 
and  knowledge  required  to  carry  on  that 
art. 

5.  —The  Pharmacopolists  shall  have  , 
none  but  good  drugs,  always  subject 
to  the  inspection  of  the  head  of 
the  Medical  Department.  An  annual 
inspection  shall  be  made  in  these  shops 
by  the  head  of  the  Medical  Department 
accompanied  by  the  Commissaries  General 
of  Police,  who  shall  seize  the  medicines, 
drags,  and  compositions  of  every  de- 
scription which  shall  be  found  to  be  of  a 
bad  or  deteriorated  quality.  . 

6. —  The  Pharmacopolists  shall  sell 
and  deliver  their  drugs  to  well  known 
persons  only*  They  shall  keep  all  poison- 
ous substances  under  lock  and  key,  and 
only  shall  dispose  of  them  on  written 
prescriptions  or  orders  from  the  Physi- 
cians or  Surgeons. 
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7.— The  names  of  the  puptfs  in  phar- 
macy shall  be  registered  at  the  General 
Police  Office. 

8.— The  art  of  Medicine  shall  only 
be  exercised  by  the  Physicians,  Surgeons, 
and  Medical  Officers  (Officiers  de  Santl) 
sworn,  and  duly  qualified  to  undertake  it. 
However,  matrons,  known  by  the  name  of 
mid  wives,  may,  on  the  report  of  the  bead 
of  the  Medical  Department,  be  authorized 
by  Government  to  practise  that  art,  pro- 
vided they  produce  an  attestation  of  good 
conduct,  and  undergo  an  examination 
touching  their  knowledge  of  mid  wifry.    • 

9. — The  Physicians,  Surgeons,  and 
Medical  Officers  (Officiers  de  Sant6) 
and  Pharmacopolists  now  practising  in 
the  Island  of  Mauritius,  are,  as  far  as  is 
necessary,  confirmed  by  Government. 

10.— Doctor  W.  A.  Burke  is  appointed 
Chief  of  the  Medical  Department,  and 
Physiciau  General. 

His  Excellency  having  introduced  small 
coin  from  India  to  the  colony  at  a  consi- 
derable expense,  has  issued  a  proclamation 
for  the  gradual  cancelling  of  the  dollar 
and  rupee  notes  of  the  Treasury  and  Bank ; 
so  that  no  notes  or  obligations  may  remain 
in  circulation  at  the  end  of  five  months 
for  a  smaller  amount  than  five  dollars ;  the 
small  coin,  of  which  the  denomination  is 
not  mentioned,  is  to  be  issued  at  its  real 
value,  four  for  a  rupee.  The  proclama- 
tion is  dated  5th  May  1817. 
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Cape  Town  Gazette  and  African  A&vtr* 

tizer,  Saturday,  Jme2fith>l&\7. 

COOK  FOR  PUBLIC   SALE. 

On  Thursday  the  3d  Inst.  will,  be  put 
up  at  the  sale  of  Alexauder  Grey  and  Co. 
an  excellent  plain  cook,  at  present  in  the  ' 
service  of  Joseph  Lusou,Esq.,  and  is  not 
parted  with  for  any  fault, 

A  rival  to  Mr.  Romeo  Coates  has  ap- 
peared upon  the  Cape  Town  boards,  in  the 
person  of  a  Capt.  Carter,  who  enacts  all 
the  principal  characters  iu  the  plays  of 
Shakespeare.  He  is  called  the  celebrated 
Amateur  Tragedian. 
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East-India  House,  Sep.  3</.— A  Court 
of  Pirectors  was  held  at  the  East-India 
Hquqe,  when  the  following  Captains  were 
sworn  into  the  command  of  their  respec- 
tive ships,  viz.— Captain  J.  B.  Sotheby, 
Scabby  Castle,  for  Cfeina  direct }  Captain 
A.  H.  Campbell,  ship  building  by  T.  Jtlar- 


joribanks,  for  Bombay  and  China ;  Capt. 
W.  Marjoribanks,  ditto,  ditto,  for  ditto; 
Captain  P.  Cameron,  General  Hewitt, 
forAtto. 

Sep.  10.— A  Court  of  Directors  w? 
held  at  the  East  India  House,  when. t' 
following  Captains  were  sworn  into 


command  «f  inehr  respective  ships,  viz. 
leapt.  W.  Patterson,  George  Canning,  for 
Bombay  and  China  ;  and  Capt.  E.  Bal- 
aton, ftfkioess  Amelia,  for  Madras  and 
China. 

Whitehall,  July  16,  1817.— His  Royal 
Hifhnrns  the  Prince  Regeut  has  been 
pteased,  in  the  name  aud  on  the  -behalf 
if  hi*  Majesty,  to  grant  to  Field-Mar- 
shal bis  Graoe  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
knight  of  the  most  noble  order  of  the 
(Garter,  &c.  &c.  &c.  his  Majesty's  royal 
licence  and  (permission,,  that  he  may  ac- 
toept  and  wear  the  insignia  of  a  Knight 
'grand  cross  of  the  Royal  Sicilian  Military 
<irder  of  Saint  Ferdinand  aud  of  Merit, 
and  also  of  a  Knight  of  the  Royal  Sicilian 
order  of  Saint  Januarius, which  his  Majes- 
ty the -King  of  the  Two  Sicilies  has  been 
ipleased  to  confer  upon  his  Grace,  in  testi- 
mony of  the  high  sense  that  Sovereign 
entertains  of  his  distinguished  merits  and 
brilliant  achievements. 

Whitehall  July  19,  1317, — Ni^  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  Regent  has  been  gra- 
ciously pleased,  in  the  name  and  on  the 
tehatf  of  his  Majesty,  to  grant  to  the 
Bight  Hon.  John  Mf  Million,  and  to  ihe 
heirs  mah*  of  his  body  lawfully  begotten, 
the  dignity  of  a  Baronet  of  the  United 
Kingdom  cjj"  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
upon  his  ret  I  fern  en  1  from  his  situation  in 
liU  Royal  Highness  forces,  with  remain- 
der to  his  brother  Gol  Tims,  M' Mali  on, 
Aidc-de-Camp  to  htaftoyal  Highness  the 
Prince  Regeut,  and  Adjutant-General  to 
his  Majesty'!!  Forces  in  tuclin,  aud  to  the 
heirs  male  of  hi*  body  lawfully  begotten. 

tP'ar  Office,  Sep,  1st.  —  1st.  Ceylon 
Regiment— Captain  John  *Prtt  Bontein, 
'from  the  1st  regiment  df  lafe' Guards,  to 
be  Captain  of  a  Company,  vice  Oakefc, 
Who  exchanges— dated  JUly28,  1817. 
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Lord  Amherst  lias  delivered  to  ifhfe 
Priuce  Regent  a  letter  from  Bonaparte  to 
Jus  Acryal  High«e#«,K>f  wWeh'hteLord- 
•sta>  torn  'the  Denser  front  St.  Helena. 

The -Emperor  *f  Russia  ii  es^ecied  to 
IjUHP^sbutghftirabout  eighteen  months 
during"  which  Reason  lie  will  visit  the 
southern  provinces  of  his  empire,  and 
particularly  the  Crimea,  JKasan,  Astracan, 
&c. 

If  we  may  depend  <ro  iffce'symptam* 
which  are  manifested  in  {he  public  prints, 
there  exists  among  the  American  mercan- 
tne-interest,  ^Wfiettttofcaf  a  wish  to  divert 
Ac-inland  traded!  AsialwlUuwra,  and*  the 
<cWamercterv/Hh  >Chma,  'Jttto  atiew  efattti. 
nel,  which,  says  the  American,  **  opens 
•ttfc  A^i^Shu^ty^^rWkiatktti^' 

"mk  ^ftUfl^Sn«<^ertfmeiit  forfeeehig 
fhe^flvatiti**  *Mng4ftta  ihtir 'posses- 


sions m  that  quarter,  have  spared  no  ^ex- 
pense to  render  their  harbours  safe  ami 
commodious.  The  port  of  Tangarock,  at 
the  head  of  the  Sea  of  Aeoph,  in  addition  to 
its  local  supplies,  always  affording  a  realty 
sale,  has  a  depot  of  China  goods,  and 
furnishes  the  interior  of  Asiatic  Russia 
with  foreign  articles,  through  the  rivers 
Don  and  Volga.  Odessa,  situated  between 
.the  Dneiper  and  Dneister,  is  a  flourishing 
■and  important  port,  from  which,  as  ijrr 
-back  as  1868,  no  less  than  1,000  vessels, 
-of  different  nations,  cleared  out  with  car- 
goes in  one  year. 

The  ports  of  Nicoleff  and  Cherseu  are 
rapidly  improving,  aud  in  these  various 
harbours  a  constant  supply  of  wheat,  bar  • 
ley,  rye,  oats,  tallow,  bees-wax,  wool, 
iron  from  Siberia,  hemp,  flax,  hides,  cor- 
dage, canvass,  spars,  naval  stores,  hare- 
skins,  and  East  India  goods  can  oe -ship- 
ped, on  an  average,  considerably  less  than 
from  Riga  or  St.  Petersburg!).  They  re- 
quire, in  return,  such  articles  as  wc  now 
sdppry -them  with,  viz.  cotton  twist,  cof- 
fee, sugar,  dye-woods,  indigo,  cochineal, 
•pepper,  &c.  and  which  produces  an  additi- 
onal profit  to  that  obtained  in  the  ports  of 
the  Baltic.  Goods  also  may  be  placed 
in  entrepot,  and  continue  there  eighteen 
•months  frecof  duty— an  important  point, 
it  is  obvious  then,  and  iu  fact  is  admit- 
ted, that  ihe  commerce  of  the  Black  Sea 
is  very  desirable  to  as :  but  if  not  as 
presenting  a  owst*wt  and  profitable  mar- 
ket for  our  produce,  at  all  events  as  hold- 
ing forth  the  strongest  prospect  of  obtain- 
ing a  great  shareof  the  carrying  trade." 

The  Indiaman  just  finished  building  at 
Ipswich,  Is  the  largest  and  finest  vessel 
^ever  built  tttere.  The  dimensions  are— 
the  length  of  the  keel,  154  feet;  the  ex- 
treme -length  ou  the  deck  is  195  feet* 
Width,  43  feet  3^  inches;  height  from  the 
bottom  of  the  hold  to  the  upper  deck,  3.1 
feet ;  and  rated  at  1,337  tons, 

•A  few  days  Binoe  as  Capt.  Smithy.  R,  N. 
a  near  felativeof  Capt.  Isaacs,  one  o{  the 
owners  of  the  fadiaman,  was  going  on 
board  the  •vessel  oa  the  stocks,  oueof  the 
ladders  slipped  from  its  position,  and  ^e 
was  <p recftpUated  with  great  force  from  * 
height  of  nearly  30  feet.  He  was  im- 
mediately taken  up  in  a  state  of  insensr- 
bility,  aud  great  fears  were  at  first  enter* 
isrirrea-of  his  recovery,  but  we  are  happy 
to  hear  the  symptoms  are  favourable,  as 
tiofoae  wui  fractured.  * 

COURT  OF  KING'£  BEHCJf. 

Gmt&uti,  Mondap,  June  2d.  Sitting 
V*w*  Tert»Mfi>re<a/rit>f  Justice  Wm- 
inrou&hy  And  Gammon  Jmrim. 

bHtoty*.  mat*. 

This  was  ah  **ti*ft  bf  ougfct  to'**** 
-the sutooTfifteen  gttiaftsa,  towdrk;aad 
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labour  performed  by  the  plaintiff,  while 
acting  in  the  capacity  of  servant  to  the 
defendant. 

It  appeared  from  the  testimony  of  Wil- 
liam Barnes,  who  had  been  employed  as 
boatswain's  yeoman,  on  board  the  Mar- 
quis of  Camden,  East  Indiaman,  that 
the  plaintiff  came  on  board  th.it  vessel,  at 
Northfleet,  in  December,  .1814,  and  was 
employed  by  the  defendant,  who  was 
surgeon  of  the  vessel,  to  attend,  on  him 
as  his  servant,  on  a  voyage  to  China. 
Defendant  promised  to  give  him  £\2.  for 
his  services  during  the  voyage,  and  to 
grant  him'  a  farther  remuneration  of  5s. 
per  month,  if*  he  were  not  rated  on  the 
ship's  books  as  an  able  seaman.  The 
agreement  was  made  in  the  steerage,  and 
witness  heard  the  whole  of  it.  At  the 
end  of  the  voyage,  the  defetidant  gave 
plaintiff  a  certificate,  in  which  he  gave 
his  late  servant  the  character  of  an  honest 
and  sober  man.  He,  however,  denied  that 
he  was  entitled  to  any  pay  beyond  what  he 
received  from  the  East  India  Company, 
tiz,  408.  per  month,  as  an  ordinary  sea- 
man. 

Mr.  Marryatt,  for  the  defendant,  con- 
tended that  it  was  quite  a  novelty  in  the 
service,  for  any  seaman,  who  was  selec- 
ted to  attend  on  an  officer,  and  who  was 
thereby  relieved  from  the  ordinary  duties 
of  a  sailor,  to  receive  any  private  remu- 
neration, he  being  already  rated  on  the 
ship's  books  as  a  person  employed  by  the 
East  India  Company.  The  pay  of  a  man 
servant  was  15s.  per  month,  but  in  this 
tase  the  PlainthT  actually  received  40s. 
per  month,  as  an  ordinary  seaman.  The 
claim  now  set  up  was  entirely  an  after  • 
thought ;  for,  when  the  voyage  was  at 
an  end,  the  plaintiff,  who  had  carried 
some  things  ashore  for  the  defendant, 
^received  three  guineas  for  his  labour,  and 

Sevef  demanded  wages  for  his  services 
uring  the  voyage. 

Captain  Sampson,  who  commanded  the 
Marquis  of  Camden,  stated,  that  the 
plaintiff  came  on  board  to  look  for  a 
Mrth ;  and  the  surgeon's  servant  being 
too  young  for  the  situation,  he  was  dis- 
missed, and  the  plaintiff  engaged  in  his 
stead.  He  did  not  know  what  agreement 
was  made  between  plaintiff  and  defen- 
dant. The  former  was  rated  on  the  ship's 
books  as  an  ordinary  seaman,  at  40s.  per 
lfconth.  Servants  were  paid  at  the  rate  of 
Its.  per  month,  for  their  servitude  alone, 
kut  this  was  generally  made  up  40s.,  by 
fating  them  as  ordinary  seamen.  Some- 
times, in  the  case  of  a  very  good  servant, 
an  officer  would  give  a  farther  remunera- 
tion, but  that  was  completely  optional. 

AJady  of  the  name  of  Lawson,  proved 
that  she  had  paid  the  plaintiff,  by  Mr. 
'Walker's  directions,  the  sum  of  three 
fulness,  for  carrying  his  trunks,  &c.  on 
store.  When  he  applied  for  payment,  he 
Asiatic  Journ.— No.  22. 
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did  not  demand  any  remuneration  for  his 
services  during  the  voyage. 

There  being  no  evidence  to  rebut  the 
statement  of  the  plaintiffs  witness,  who 
swore  positively  to  a  certain  agreement, 
the  jury  found  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff, 
damages' £lb.  15s.— costs  40s. 

COURT  OF   CHANCERY. 

Lincoln**- Inn,  Wednesday,  July  23d. 
Illegitimate  Children. — Robinson  and 
others,  Assignees  of  William  Alexan- 
der Reed,  an  Insolvent,  v.  William 
Alexander  Reed  Wedderburn,  and 
others,  Trustees  of  the  same  William 
Alexander  Reed. 

Sir  Samuel  Romilly  stated,  that  this 
was  a  bill  filed  by  the  assignees  of  Wil- 
liam Alexander  Heed,  an  insolvent,  under 
the  following  circumstances: — A  Mr. 
Reed,  who  had  amassed  a  large  fortune  in 
the  East  Indies,  and  had  several  illegiti- 
mate children,  one  of  which  was  the  in- 
solvent, William  Alexander  Reed,  the 
father,  the  testator,  by  his  will  appointed 
the  other  defendants  his  executors  and  the 
trustees  of  his  son,  in  the  first  instance  ; 
that  as  he  was  then  only  sixteen  years  * 
of  age,  he  gave  them  in  trust  £  1,000  to 
put  him  into  a  merchant's  house  for  three 
years,  to  allow  him  a  small  sum  for  the 
first  year,  to  double  it  on  the  second, 
treble  it  on  the  third,  and  to  give  him  the 
remainder  on  his  attaiuing  the  age  Of 
nineteen.  He  also  gave  in  trust  to  hfs 
executors  £10,000  which  was  to  be:  at 
their  disposal  to  give  to  his  soil  at  the 
age  of  twenty-six,  if  he  conducted1  hini*- 
self  properly,  in  a  way  as,  if  the  testator 
was  alive,  he  would  approve  of.  The 
son,  in  1815,  became  insolvent,  and  foot 
the  benefit  of  the  Insolvent  Act,  and  api 
pointed  the  plaintiffs  his  assigned,  and 
specified  in  his  schedule  his  expectancy  of 
the  £10y000  i  but  he  had,  by  a  motion 
made  before  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  got 
the  money  paid  into  court,  and  had  ob- 
tained surreptitiously  an  order  from  his 
Honor,  that  the  interest  of  the  sum  paid 
into  court  should  be  paid  to  him.  The 
Learned  Counsel  observed,  that  the  ob- 
ject of  his  motion  was,  that  his  Lordship 
would  grant  an  injunction  to  restrain  the 
insolvent  from  receiving  the  Interest,  and 
that  he  would  direct  it  to  be  paid  to  the 
plaintiffs,  his  assignees  for  the  benefit  of 
his  creditors.  He  had  no  doubt  but  his 
Lordship  would  see  the  justice  of  grant- 
ing this  motion  ;  for,  if  persons  were 
allowed  to  take  the  benefit  of  the  IVrsot- 
veut  Act,  and  afterwards  be  allowed  to 
live  in  luxury  on  the  property  which  their 
creditors  were  entitled  to,  the  intention 
of  the  legislature  would  he  done  away 
with,  as  It  was  enacted  to  relieve  die 
debtor,  hot  not  toe 

Mr.   CM 
side.  *  '■>-«.  *M 
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Mr.  Leach,  counsel  for  the  defendant, 
Reed,  contended  that  he  was  depending 
on  the  trustees.  If  they  thought  his  con- 
duct was  improper,  they  might  not  give 
him  one  shilling  ;  but  a  man  might  be 
imprudent  in  early  life,  and  afterwards 
correct  in  his  conduct,  so  as  to  gain  the 
approbation  of  his  trustees.  Then  would, 
his  Lordship  visit  him  with  the  sins  of 
his  youth,  if  his  trustees  thought  proper 
to  overlook  them,  and  carry  into  effect 
the  will  of  the  testator,  who  had  guarded 
against  the  volatile  disposition  of  youth 
hy  providing  for  him  after  that  hey-day 
had  passed  over,  if  he  deserved  it.  Under 
those  considerations,  he  had  no  doubt  but 
his  Lordship  would  not  disturb  the  order 
made  by  his  honor  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls. 

Mr.  Abercrombie,  on  the  part  of  the 
trustees,  said,  they  were  ready  to  sub- 
mit to  any  order  of  the  Court,  but  they 
wished  conscientiously  to  perform  the 
duty  intrusted  to  them.  They  could  not 
see  the  son  of  their  departed  friend  star- 
ving, while  they  had  funds  in  their  hands 
to  prevent  it.  Bat  they  could  uot  lend 
themselves  to  his  juvenile  indiscretions, 
and  give  the  money  that  was  intrusted  to 
them  to  be  squandered  on  those  who  had 
lent  themselves  to  the  vices  of  a  young 
man.  They  wished  to  act  as  fathers  to 
him,  and  when  he  saw  his  folly,  after 
correction,  to  send  him  again  into  the 
world  as  a  respectable  man.  His  Lord- 
ship would  take  into  his  consideration 
that  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  trustee, 
to  refuse  giving  the  insolvent  one  shilling 
because  of  his  impropriety  of  conduct ;  and 
it  would  be  for  his  Lordship  to  decide 
whether  the  £10,000  did  not  belong  to 
the  crown,  as  there  were  no  heirs,  and 
the  children  being  illegitimate,  they  could 
not  claim. 

The  Lord  Chancellor—"  Has  the  At- 
torney-General been  served  with  notice  ? 
It  is  impossible  for  me  to  give  a  decision 
in  this  case,  without  the  crown  being 
represented.  Let  notice  be  served  on  the 
Attorney-  General." 

Further  consideration  postponed. 


Abraham,  Levy  Benjamin,  and  his  Wife9 
in  the  matter  of  Joel  Phillips,  a 
Bankrupt. 

The  Lord  Chancellor—1'  This  is  the 
petition  of  Abraham  Levy  Benjamin,  and 
Martha  Madalen  Benjamin,  his  wife, 
praying  that  they  may  be  allowed  to  prove- 
a  debt  of  3,000/.  (the  proceeds  of  three 
India  bonds,  bequeathed  to  the  petitioner 
Martha,  by  her  sister  Hester  Barlow,  by 
will  dated  the  6tb  of  July,  1815),  under 
the  commission  of  bankruptcy  issued 
against  the  bankrupt.— It  is  admitted  that 
the  petitioners  are  now  married,  whether 
they  were  or  not  when  the  testatrix  was 
living,  there  it  nothing  to  prevent  the 
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husband  from  proving  nnder  the  will  ; 
there  might  have  been  an  imposition  prac- 
tised on  the  testatrix,  by  her  being  led 
to  believe  they  were  married  when  they 
were  not,  but  not  of  that  tiature  or  ex- 
tent to  prevent  a  legatee  from  claiming* 
The  testatrix  made  her  will  on  the  6th 
of  July,  1815,  and  died  on  the  same 
evening,  and  after  directing  that  she 
should  have  a  decent  funeral,  according 
to  the  rites  of  the  Jewish  religion,  she 
bequeathed  to  the  petitioner,  Martha* 
three  India  Bonds  of  1,000/.  each,  and  m 
case  of  Martha  having  ceased  to  lire  a^  . 
the  testatrix's  death,  then  she  bequeath- 
ed it  to  Lea,  the  wife  of  the  bankrupt, 
with  this  clause,  that  if  the  petitioner' 
Abraham  should  be  in  want,  she  was  to 
give  him  500/.  out  of  the  3,000/.  The 
testatrix  also  bequeathed  to  Lea  Phillips, 
an  India  bond  for  500/.  and  her  plate, 
&c.  for  the  purpose  of  paying  whatever 
debts  she  might  leave  unpaid  at  the  tiara 
of  her  death,  and  to  defray  the  funeral 
expenses,  and  Lea  Phillips  was  to  be  en* 
titled  to  the  residue.  She  also  appointed 
the  bankrupt  her  executor,  to  have  the 
will  carried  into  effect.  Then  if  the  tes- 
tatrix had  not  made  any  other  disposition 
of  her  property,  from  the  morning  of 
the  day  she  executed  her  will,  until  the 
evening  when  she  expired,  she  must  bast 
died  possessed  of  3,500/.  in  India  bonds. 
The  bankrupt  took  possession  of  Iter 
bureau  and  papers,  &c.  as  soon  as  the 
breath  was  out  of  her;  and  of  course  the 
bonds  must  have  come  into  his  possession. 
It  was  quite  clear  that  the  testatrix 
thought  she  had  a  sister  living  with  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Benjamin,  in 
France.  Levy  Alexander  was  the  agent 
of  the  bankrupt,  and  negociated  between 
him  and  the  petitioner,  who  resided  at 
Nantes,  and  in  a  letter  to  the  bankrupt, 
he  says  that  the  difference  of  the  name 
(meaning  that  as  the  Petitioner  Martha 
was  only  named  as  Martha  in  the  will, 
and  had  always  called  lierseif  Martha  Ma- 
dalen) might  make  him  hesitate  in  pay- 
ing her  the  legacy,  if  there  were  any  other 
sisters  of  the  testatrix ;  but  that  not  be- 
ing the  case,  he  did  not  see  how  the  ob* 
jection  could  avail.  It  is  clear,  from  the 
letters  I  am  going  to  read,  that  the 
testatrix  must  have  received  letters 
from  her  sister,  the  petitioner,  Martha, 
as  she  in  her  answers  acknowledged  the 
receipt  of  them,  and  those  answers  were 
written  by  the  bankrupt,  and  signed  as, 
follows  by  the  testatrix :— «  Hester,  she- 
daughter  of  Benjamin  Cohen.'  So  the 
bankrupt  must,  from  this  circumstance, 
have  known,  that  the  petitioner,  Martha, 
was  the  person  intended  to  have  been  be- 
nefited by  the  will.  Although  she  has  two  ' 
names,  it  is  a  very  common  thing  in  Is-. 
milies  to  mention  only  one;  and  no  other 
nerada  had  exhibited  a  claim  to  he  the. 


aitter  of  the  testatrix.  When  Levy 
Alexander  went  to  Nantes,  as  the  agent 
of  die  -  bankrupt,  he  advertised  for  the 
petitioners,  and  by  that  means  they  came 
together ;  and  he  misrepresents  the  situa- 
tion of  the  bankrupt  as  to  this  property, 
end  tells  them  there  are  several  lawsuits 
io  defend,  and  advises  the  petitioners  to 
accept  of  480/.  m  lieu  of  the  3,000/., 
Which  they  refused,  and  the  negotiation 
broke  off.  The  first  question  is,  whether 
Martha  was  the  sister  of  testatrix  2  the 
second  is,  whether*  she  is  entitled  to  the 
5,000/.?  and  the  third  is,  whether  the 
petitioners  have  a  right  to  prove  under 
{he  commission  of  bankruptcy  ?  The  pe- 
tition did  not  state  why  the  Commis- 
sioners refused  the  proof.  I  think,  how- 
ever, in  the  first  instance  they  could  not 
Save  well  admitted  it.  I  have  no  hesita- 
on  in  saying,  that  Levy  Alexander  and 
She  bankrupt  got  possession  of  the  3,000/: 
and]  divided  it,  and  Alexander  got  one- 
thirU  of  it  for  his  agency.  Therefore 
taltfl  an  order  that  the  Commissioners  do 
forthwith  receive  Hie  claim  of  the  pe- 
titioners, and  allow  them  to  be  present  at 
the  investigation  into  the  bankrupt's  pro- 
perty. I  cannot  forget  what  has  come  to 
my  jpnpwledge  in  the  progress  of  this 
cause.  When  the  bankrupt  contended 
that  it  was  only  the  sum  of  900/.  that  the 
petitioners  were  entitled  to,  instead  of 
the  3,0(10/.  he  was  willing  to  pay  the 
900/.  into  £ourt;  but  the  moment  he  was 
ordered  to  pay  in  the  greater  sum,  a 
docket  was  struck  against  him,  and  bis 
brother  is  the  petitioning  creditor ;  and 
after  working  the  commission,  the  whole 
estate  of  the  bankrupt  to  pay  this  3,000/. 
besides  the  other  creditors  who  have 
proved  their  debts,  only  amounts  to  100/. 
As  to  the  question  of  the  arrest  of  the 
bankrupt,  it  can  be  no  bar  to  the  pe- 
titioners going  before  the  Commissioners 
to  prove  the  debt  of  3,000/.  The  bank- 
ruptj  however,  may  be  now  discharged 
out  of  custody.  Take  the  order  as  i 
have  directed." 

vice-chancellor's  court. 

Tuesday,  August  19.— Ex-part e  Gil- 
let  t,  in  the  matter  of  Hudson.— Sir  Sa- 
muel Romilly  stated,  this  was  a  petition 
on  the  part  of  the  assignee  of  Mr.  Hud- 
son, a  bankrupt,  praying  that  certain 
soma  mentioned  in  the  petition  as  being 
invested  in  the  three  per  cents,  in  the 
name  of  the  bankrupt,  nearly  eleven 
Years  ago,  and  on  which  no  dividends 
bad  been  since  claimed,  should  be  paid  to 
the  assignee  by  a  decree  of  the  court  for 
the  benefit  of  the  creditors  at  large. 
The  bankrupt  was  in  India,  and  it.  was 
represented  that  no  communication  could 
be  had  with  him  by  bis  creditors. . 

Mr.  Hart  was  at  a  loss  to  see  how  this 
application  could  he  granted  without  out 
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ascertaining  whether  the  funded  property 
in  question  really  belonged  to  the  bank- 
rupt or  not;  It  would  be  difficult  to 
settle  thi>point  until  a  decision  was  had 
on  a  petition  of  Mr.  Bacon,  now  filed  in 
court.  In  this  petition  Mr.  Bacon  stated, 
that  he  had  remitted  from  India,  in  the 
years  1804,  1805,  and  at  subsequent 
times,  to  J.  B.  Hudson,  bills  to  the 
amouut  of  nearly  £20,000,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  iiaving  the  produce  of  the  re- 
mittances invested  in .  his  (Mr.  Bacon's) 
name  in  the  public  funds.  That  on  his 
return  to  England  from  India,  in  1810, 
he  could  receive  no  satisfactory  account 
from  Mr.  Hudson  of  these  investments, 
and  had  at  length  discovered  that  they 
were  made,  not,  as  ordered,  in  his  (Mr. 
Bacon's)  name,  but  in  Mr.  Hudson's  ; 
and  that  the  latter  had,  by  speculations 
in  the  funds  on  his  own  account,  lost 
the  greater  portion  of  the  amount  thus 
remitted  to  him.  In  1810,  a  commission 
of  bankruptcy  was  sued  out  against  him, 
and  Mr.  Bacon,  under  that  commission, 
had  proved  a  debt  of  £16,000,  and  since 
received  a  dividend  of  £2,240.  He  sub- 
sequently discovered  that  some  money  had 
been  invested  in  the  three  per  cents, 
early  in  1806,  in  the  name  of  Hudson, 
no  dividend  on  which  had  ever  beeu  claim- 
ed ;  and  being  conscious  that  this  was  a 
part  of  his  property,  he  had  filed  a  peti- 
tion to  have  it  paid  to  him,  and  not  to 
the  general  creditors,  who  now  claimed  it. 
If  this  purchase  in  the  funds  had  been 
made  by  Bacon's  order,  and  with  his 
cash,  there  was  no  doubt  the  money  was 
properly  his  ;  if  made  out  of  other  funds 
then  he  could  have  no  exclusive  claim 
to  it.  This  ought  to  be  a  matter  of  pri- 
mary inquiry,  which  could  be  ascertained 
by  sending  interrogatories  to  India,  where 
the  bankrupt  was  said  to  be. 

Sir  Arthur  Piggott  appeared  for  the 
Bank,  to  see  that,  if  payment  were  or- 
dered, it  should  he  received  by  the  pro* 
per  authority.  There  was  oue  circum- 
stance in  this  case  which  he  must  men- 
tion. The  dividends  alluded  to  were  not 
now  standing  in  the  origiual  names.  A 
late  act  of  parliament  had  transferred  to 
the  commissioners  for  the  reduction  of 
the  national  debt,  all  unclaimed  divi- 
dends for  the  ten  years  preceding  July, 
1816 ;  these  were  among  the  number  so 
transferred;  but  the  act  of  parliament 
reserved  for  the  parties  interested  a  mode 
of  reclamation.  The  form  of  the  present 
petition  must  be  altered  to  meet  this 
mode ;  the  Bank  would  throw  no  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  doing  it. 

Sir  Samuel  Romilly  was  at  a  toss  tp 
see  what  chance  there  was  of  a  satisfac- 
tory inquiry  in  the  manner  pointed  out  by 
Mr  Hart. 

The  rice-Chancellor  observed,  that  the 
remittances  from  India  on  this  occasion 
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appearing  coeval  with  the  particular  in- 
vest lueats  at  issue,  looked  as  if  they  were 
connected  together,  particularly  when 
coupled  witli  the  circumstance  of  the 
insolvent's  never  having  received  the  divi- 
dends, or  returned  them  amoqg  his  ge- 
neral effects.  The  better  plan  would  he, 
to  seud  interrogatories  to  Hudson,  where- 
cver  he  could  be  found,  as  ,to  the  real 
proprietorship  of  the  property,  and  to 
vary  the  form  of  the  petition  so  as  to 
meet  the  transfer  of  the  sums  so  funded 
bv  the  Bank. 


CONTRABAND  GOODS.     * 

Queen  Square. — Thomas  Barker,  of 
Ormond-mews,  S«\  James's,  appeared 
"before  the  Magistrates,  to  answer  an  in- 
formation laid  against  him  by  John  Craw- 
ley, an  officer  belonging  to  the  Excise,  for 
haying  in  his  possession,  and  concealed  in 
his  house,  five  reranauts  of  silk,  two 
pieces  of  Bandana  handkerchiefs,  and 
•three  shawls,  all  of  foreign  manufacture, 
and  liable  to  seizure. 

John  Bainbridge,  4a,  Cartwright-  Street, 
East  Smithfield,  an  officer  helonging  to 
the  Customs,  stated,  that  on  Saturday, 
6th  July  inst.  he  went,  in  company  with 
John  Crawley  of  the  Excise,  to  defend- 
ant's house,  m  Ormond  Mews,  St. 
James's,  where,  after  gaining  admittance, 
he  informed  defendant  they  had  an  infor- 
mation against  him  for  haviug  contraband 
goods  concealed  in  his  house ;  and,  after 
some  search  in  different  rooms  and  do- 
,  acts,  they  found  the  several  articles  above- 
mentioned,  and  now  produced  in  court. 
*They  immediately  seized  the  same  as  con- 
traband, and  on  the  7th  removed  them 
'  to  the  king's  warehouse. 

John  Crawley,  the  person  who  lodged 
.  the  information,  corroborated  the  evidence 
%iven  by -last  witness.     l 
*     Wm. Tarling,  an  officer  belonging  to  the 
warehouse  in  which  East  India  goods  are 
deposited  at  the    Custom    House,   and 
'whose  particular  duty  it  is,  and  has  been 
for  many  years,  to  examine  all  goods 
seized  and  brought  thither,  and  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  are  of  East  India  ma- 
nufacture or  not,  produced  the  two  pieces 
of  Bandana    handkerchiefs  which   had 
been  deposited  at  the  Custom  House  on 
the  7th  instant,  and  sworn  by  the  two 
last  witnesses  to  have  been  seized  in  de- 
fendant's house,   and  deposed,  that  he 
had  attentively  examined  them,  and  be- 
lieved them  to  be  of  East-India  manu- 
facture. 

Both  the  sitting  magistrates  (all  these 
Excise  cases  requiriug  two  magistrates) 
were  very  particular  in  their  inquiries 
how  he  eould  undertake  to  swear  posi- 
*<&w\y  that  these  handkerchiefs  were  not 
if  Euglish  manufacture,  when  it  was 
own  that  handkerchiefs  fabricated  in 
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SpirdlfieWs  were  brought  to  sudi  perfec- 
tion as  to  deceive  the  best  judges  of  India 
manufactures. 

Mr.  Tarling  pointed  out  to  them  two 
or  three  marks  by  which  he  could  judge 
with  exact  precision ;  one  was  by  a  par- 
ticular selvidge,  another  by  the  feel,  hut 
the  third  we  did  not  hear ;  after  which  he 
assured  the  magistrates  he  had  been  so 
long  in  the  practice  of  the  duties  of  his 
office,  that  he  was  sure  he  could  not  be 
mistaken.  Witness  said  further,  that  all 
the  goods  had  been  valued  as  low  as  pos- 
sible ;  the  shawls  had  been  set  down  at 
only  15s.  each,  though  tbey  would  fetch 
four  and  five  guineas  each  if  sold  here, 
but  they  were  all  obliged  to  be  exported. 
The  whole  of.  the  present  valuation 
amounted  only  to  £9,  the  penalty  .on 
which  is  three  times  the  value,  j£27.    . 

The  defendant  was  convicted  in  the  mi- 
tigated penalty  of  one  half,  being  £13. 
10s.  and  10s.  costs. 

Lambeth  Street,  Aug.  20.— Thomas 
Wood  was  brought  up  in  the  custody  of 
Miller  the  officer,  charged  with  stealing  a 
gold  watch,  chain,  and  seals,  from  an  of- 
ficer on  board  the  Warren  Hastings,  East 
Indiaman,  on  her  passage  home. 

The  prisoner  was  apprehended  by  the 
above-named  officer  in  Southampton,  af- 
ter a  desperate  resistance. 
'   He  was  committed  for  trial. 

At  Gloucester  Jate  Assizes  was  tried,, 
a  cause,  in  which  Mr.  Morhall,  of  Chelt- 
enham, was  plaintiff,  and  Sir  H.  C.  Lip- 
piucott,  Bart,  of  that  county,  was  defen- 
dant. The  action  was  brought  for  an  al- 
leged trespass  by  the  Sheriffs  officers,  in 
selling  under  an  execution  the  furniture 
and  effects  of  Mr.  Morhall,  which  he 
claimed  as  trustee  for  a  Mrs.  Woodwar^, 
under  an  assignment  from  Mr.  Brisac, 
with  whom  she  lived.  This  cause  arose 
from  the  one  of  "  Powney,  Esq.  against 
Brisac,"  tried  at  the  Lent  Assizes,  and 
took  the  same  favourable  turn  for  Captain 
Powney.  The  jury  found  a  verdict  for 
the  Sheriff ;  and  his  Lordship  (as  in  the 
former  action)  was  pleased  to  certify  that 
it  was  a  proper  cause  for  a  special  jury. 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  and  DEATHS, 

HOME  LIST. 

BIRTH. 

Sept.  15-    At  the  E.  I.  College,  the  lady  of  the 

Rev.  C.  W.  Le  Bas,  of  a  son. 

MARRIAGES. 

Sept.  23d.  At  Winchester,  James  Topne,  Esq. 
youngest  son  of  Col.  Toone,  Bast-India  Direc- 
tor, to  Miss  Mildmay,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
late  Sir  H.  St.  John  Mildmay,  of  Dagmereieldi 
Hants.  \d£s\   w_»*„ 

Sept.  82.  A.t  Boxted,  in  Essex,  Capt. WJi 
Bengal  Horse  Artillery,  to  Ann,  elde%t  daogme* 
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of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hooker,  Rector  of  Rottinedean, 
Sussex. 

At  Pickering,  in  Yorkshire,  J.  C.  Hudson,  Esq. 
of  the  Hon.  Bast-India  Company's  service,  to 
Mary,  eldest, daughter  of  J.  Fothergill,  Esq.  of 
Kingthorpe,  one  of  His  Majesty's  Deputy  Lieu- 
tenants for  the  North  Riding  of  the  said  County, 
and  Col.  of  the  Mh  N.  York  Militia. 

Aug.  18.  At  Lambeth  Church,  W.  Sibbald,  M.  D. 
Surgeon  to  the  forces  in  the  Isle  of  France,  to 
E.  a.  A.  Wright,  only  daughter  of  the  laie  Dr. 
Wright,  of  Oporto. 

Aug.  30.  At  New  Church,  Marylebone,  C.  Wil- 
kinson, Esq.  wholesale  Teadealcr,  fiasinghall- 
street,  to  Aon,  daughter  of  T.  W.  Hodgson, 
Esq. 

Sept.  1.  At  Clifton.  Capt.  R.  Z.  Mudge,  Royal 
Engineers, 'to  Alice  Watson,  daughter  of  J.  W. 
Hull,  Esq.  late  of  Great  Baddow.  Essex. 

Sept.  4.  At  Newington,  H.  Mortlock,  Esq.  of 
the  Civil  Service  Madras,  to  Eliza,  3d  daughter 
•  -of  8.  Thomas,  Esq.  of  Dover  Place. 

Sept.  8.  At  ihe  Chapel  of  His  Excellency  the 
British  Ambassador  in  Paris,  R.  Baxter,  Esq. 
of  Bombay,  to  L.  E.  youngest  daughter  of  J.  6. 
Parkburst.  Esq.  and  the  late  Dowager  lady 
Boy  n  ton. 

8cpu  80.  At  Islington,  Mr.  W.  Dimes,  of  Hatton 
Garden,  Solicitor,  to  Elisabeth  Wintersgill,  only 
daughter  of  the  late  .Capt,  E.  W.  Picrcy,  of  the 
Hon.  Company's  service, 

DEATHS. 

Aug.  18.  At  Clifton,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age, 
Eyles  Irwin,  Esq.  formerly  of  the  East- India 
Company's  Civil  Establishment  at  Madras,  af- 
terwards on  Com.  in  China;  this  gentleman 
published,  in  1787.  an  account  of  a  voyage  up 
the  Red  Sea,  and  journey  over  the  desert,  in  a 
series  of  Jettf  rs ;  he  retired  from  the  service  in 
179*. 

Sir  J.  T.  Duckworth,  Bart.  Adm.  of  the  White. 

Aug.  87*  At  Winchester,  John  Jervis  Brenton, 
aged  14,  eldest  son  of  Sir  Jahleel  Brenton,  Bart. 
Commissioner  of  the  Navy  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

Auk.  88.  At  Raphoe,  of  a  typhus  fever,  John 
Kincaid,  Rsq.  aged  65  years,  for  many  years  a 
surgeon  in  the  Hon.  East-India  Company's 
service. 

Sept.  4.  At  Ide,  near  Exeter,  Mrs.  Luscombe, 
relict  of  S.  Luseombe,  M.D.  of  Exeter. 

Sept.  11.  At  Kensington,  of  a  decline,  aged  18, 
Anna,  third  daughter  of  the  late  A.  Gilchrist, 
Esq.  Edinburgh. 

Sept.  39.  At  his  house  In  Hanover  Square,  aged 
78,  Sir  J.  Earle,  Knt.  F.R.S.  Master  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  many  years  senior 
.surgeon  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and 
surgeon  extraordinary  to  His  Majesty  and 
household. 

LONDON  MARKETS. 

Tuesday,  Sept.  83,  1817. 

Cbttoft.—Tbe  Cotton  jnarket  has  been  without 
briskness  j  the  greater  proportion  of  the  Bengals 
were  taken  on  Tuesday,  and  it  is  stated  that  they 
Will  be  for  resale,— The  public  sale  at  the  India 
House  this  forenoon  consisted  of  534  bags,  of 
which  976  were  Bengals,  of  an  uncommon  fine 
quality,  and  sold  14d.  a  I7d. }  and  858  Bourbon, 
sold  8s.  id.  a  8s.  6d.  The  market  by  private  con- 
tract  may  be  stated  very  heavy. 

Sugar.— The  public  sale  at  the  India  House  this 
forenoon  consisted  of  5,830  bags  j  the  whole  sold 
freely  48.  a  6s.  above  the  last  sale  prices,  but  not 
so  high  as  had  been  anticipated,  or  in  proportion 
to  the  advance  of  the  other  descriptions— -Ordi- 
oary  brown,  but  with  good  grain,  47s.  a  48s.— 
Yellow  damp,  5 is.  6d.  a  58s.  6d.— Fine  dry,  Ms. 
a  66s.— White  low,  5fts.6d.  a  6  is.— Good  strong, 
630. 6d.-Good  white  Manilla,  66s. 

Cq£ie.— The  temporary  depression  in  the  prices 
of  Coffee,  and  the  heavy  market,  have  brought  the 


extensive  foreign  houses,  who  have  large  order* 
unexecuted,  immediately  forwards  the  sales- of 
last  week  in  consequence  went  off  with  conside- 
rable briskness,  at  an  advance  of  fully  «s.  per  cwt. 
on  Jamaica  j  the  Dutch  Coffee  sold  ss.  a  4*.  high-. 
er.— At  the  India  sale  a  part  of  the  Company's 
Mocha  sold  at  130s.  6d.  and  IS  is.,  but  the  greater 
pr>poTtion  was  taken  in  at  isos.  being  the  price 
fixed  by  the  Company  at  which  offers  would  be 
received — Light  yellow  Java,  105s.  a  105s.  6d.— 
Cheriben  dark  yellow,  i<»».  «  iofts.  6d.— pale  98s. 
a  998. 6d.— The  two  latter  are  4s.  a  5s.  per  cwt. 
lower  than  the  last  sale. 

Indigo.— The  demand  for  Indigo  continues;  the 
premium  on  parcels  of  the  last  India  sale  is  I5d. 
to  I8d.  per  lb. 

Rice.— There  continues  considerable  inquiries 
after  Rice ;  very  high  prices  are  maintained. 

Spicts.— The  demand  for  Spices  appears  im- 
proving ;  a  small  sale  of  Pepper  is  declared  for 
1  ith  Nov.  By  public  sale  this  forenoon,  791  bags 
East.India  Ginger,  sos.  a  58s.  j  67  boxes  Cassia 
Lignea,  01.  10s,  a  ill.  10s. 

Saltpetre.— There  was  a  public  sale  of  Saltpetre 
brought  forward  this  forenoon,  consisting  of  1,318 
bags,  on  the  same  terms,  and  with  the  lame  al- 
lowance, as  if  sold  at  the  India  Honaej  the  prices 
41s,  6d.  a  48s.  in  bond ;  but  it  is  supposed  only  a 
small  part  was  disposed  of  at  the  latter  price :  the 
previous  market  currency  was  4is.  a  48s.  for 
rough }  48s.  a  49s.  for  refined. 


INDIA  SHIPPING  INTELLIGENCE. 

'   '   '     Artidalt.        '   ' 

Aug.  891ft.  — At  London— Wexford,  Barnard, 
from  China,  left  1st  April,  and  St.  Helena  10th 
July. , 

Sep.  1st.— Aurora,  Haviside,  from  China,  left 
1st  April,  and  St.  Helena  1  Oth  July. 

Aug.  86*A.— At  Do? er,—  Alacrity,  Findlay,  from 
the  Cape  and  St.  Helena. 

— At  Portsmouth— Falmouth,  Rich,  from  St.He- 
lena,  sailed  89th  July.  '  *   '  T      r 

—  Moira,  Galloway,  from  Bengal,  with  the  ad 
batt.  53d  regt.— Sailed  85th  March,  and  St.  Helena 
85th  July. 

—  Tyne,  Bell,  from  Bengal,  sailed  3l»t  March. 
Septi6th.—Al  Plymouth— Dorah,  Edwards,  Jrosn 

Bengal,  left  3d  April,  Isle  of  France  3d  June. 
St.  Helena  88th  July.  ^ 

—  Warrior,  Peache,  from  the  Jsfe  of  Franc*. 
Sailed  18th  April,  and  the  Cape  9th  July. 

I8t».— At  the  Downs— Jane,  Berrldge,  from  the 
Cape  tst  Jaly. 

Passenger  per  Aurora,— Mrs,  Unions,  from  81. 
Helena. 

Passengers  per  Wexford.— Mr.  John  Godwin. 
Surgeon,  and  Mr,  John  Morice,  died  at  sea. 

Departure*, 

Aug.  84IA.— From  Gravesend,  Marq.  Anglesey, 
Moorsom,  for  Fort  William— Albion,  Bishop,  for 
Cape  of  Good  Hope— Snake,  for  the  Cape. 

88<a.— From  Gravesend,  Nymph,  Henderson, 
for  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Sept.  art.— From  Deal,  Iris,  for  Cane  of.  Good 
Hope— Prince  Regent,  for  Bengal.  From  Ports- 
mouth, Vansittart,  for  South  Seas. 

5t*.— From  Deal,  the  Brampton,  for  Bombay- 
Lord  Cathcart, .  for  Bengal. 

7th.— From  Gravesend,  British  Colony,  Scott, 
for  the  Cape. 

9ta.— From  Deal,  British  Army,  for  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

I4ia.— From  Deal,  George,  for  Bengal. 

litk.— From  Portsmouth,  the  Hero,  Parce,  for 
East-Indies— From  Deal,  Charles,  for  the  South 
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Price  Current  of 


Cochineal n>. 

Coffee,  Java cwt. 

— —  Cheribon 

—  Bourbon  

—  Mocha  

Cotton,  Surat lb. 

—i-  Extra  fine .-....•.. 

Bengal  

— —  Boiirbon  

.  Drugs,  &c.  foi  Dyeing. 

Aloes,  Epatica cwt. 

Anniseeds,  Star 

Borax,  Refined 

—  Unrefined,  or  Tincal 

Camphire  unrefined 

Cardemoms,  Malabar,  .lb 

— —  Ceylon 

Cassia  Buds cwt. 

-- —  Lignea 

Castor  Oil .'...lb. 

China  Root cwt. 

Coculus  Indicus.: 

Columbo  Root 

Dragon's  Blood 

Gum  Ammoniac,  lump.. 

Arabic 

— ■  Assafaetida 

— —  Benjamin 

— —  Animi cwt. 

— —  Galbanum 

— — •  Gambogium  

' Myrrh.'. 

— —  Olibanum 

lac  Lake , 

—  Dye 

Shell.BIock 

— —  Shivered 

— —  Stick 

Musk,  China oz. 

Nux  Vomica cwt. 

Oil  Cassia 0». 

— —  Cinnamon 

—  Cloves 

— —  Mace 

——Nutmegs 

Opium lb. 

Rhubarb 

Sal  Ammoniac cwt. 

Senna u>. 

Turmerick,  Java  ....cwt. 
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Turmerick,  Bengal.. cwt. 

China 

Zedoary  

Galls,  in  Sorts 

Blue 

Indigo,  Blue    lb. 

Blue  and  Violet. 

Purple  and  Yiolst  ... 

Fine  Violet 

• Good  Diuo 

Fine  Violet  &  Copper 

Good  Ditto „.... 

• — •  Good  Copper 

Middling  Ditto  

Ordinary  Ditto 

— —  Fine  Madras 

Good  Ditto 

Ordinary  Ditto 

J»ce cwt. 

Safflower cwt. 

Sago twt. 

Saltpetre,  Refined cwt. 

Silk,  Bengal  Skein lb. 

Novi 

Ditto  White 

China 

—  Organ  zine 

Spices,  Cinnamon lb. 

Cloves 

■  —  Bourbon 

— —  Mace 

—  Nutmeg 

Ginger cwt. 

Pepper,  Company's.. 

—  —Privilege   

White! 

Sugar,  Yellow cwt. 

—-White 

—  Brown • 

Tea,  Bohea lb. 

— —  Congou 

—  Souchong 

Campoi 

—  Twankay 

Pekoe 

—  Hyson  Skin 

— —  Hyson 

— —  Gunpowder 

Tortoiseshell 

Woods,  Saunders  Red.. ton 


L.  s.  d. 

1    9  0 

1  18  0 

12    0  0 

14  10  0 


£.  «.  rf. 

to     1    7    0 
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1  16    0 
8  10    0 
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1  4 
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4  3 
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which  may  be  offered  for  sale  in  December  1817 
and  March  1818,  will  be  put  up  at  rates  not  lower 
than  those  which  are  affixed  to  the  goods  to  be 


n.  ^  „      GTk  Stored  for  Sale  at  the  East-India  House. 

On  Tuesday,  14  October-Prompt  29  January. 
ch25?le"2Vwte  and  JUcenud'  -Indigo,  6,708 

The  Court  of  Directors  also  give  notice,  that 
Cr2r£rdr!SySed  \*  M«^Bfzeit,  Far^uhar 
*Zd  cl  m2  Co.,  Messrs.  Fletcher,  Alexander^ 
Co    UmJ^S^J^i'  Cock«ri»»  Trail  and 

1&&*J£V*!^  -nd  S.ATgt  n^ 


sold  in  the  sale  of  the  month  of. September  isit. 
And  with  respect  to  such  Callicoes  of  the  Decem- 
ber and  March  sales,  as  may  be  of  descriptions 
and  mark  not  making  part  of  the  September  sale 
the  same  rule  will  be  observed,  by  taxing  them  at 
proportionate  rates.— It  must  be  distinctly  under- 
stood,  that  this  notice  has  reference  only  to  goods- 
lice,  that  no  further  parcels  of  Indigobeloncine      which  may  be  ,old  on  the  Company's  account, 

&£S3t^!fo&S£SS,Mir' wifi    °" n"-*  "  *— »■*-*»-»«  •  w™-» 

**  -  "     "  -  *  Company's.— Cinnamon  — Nutmegs  — Mace  — 

Cloves— Oil  of  Mace  and  Nutmegs  — Pepper— 
Opium— Talc. 

Private-Trade  and  Licensed.  —  Sapan  Wood- 
Ebony  Wood— Red  Saunders— Rattans— Chillies 
—  Pastils  —  Cowries  —  Rhubarb  —  Tamarinds  — 
Sticklack. 

On  Friday,  28  JVbuemoer, 
Baggage  of  Passengers,   Decayed  Stores,  &c. 
which  have  accumulated  in  the  Company's  Ware- 
houses, unclaimed,  up  to  31st  December  1814. 


t£»~Vh«T«r*"-u"  M,uuo^K  aim  co-i  to  give  no- 
tice, that  no  further  parcels  of  Indigo  belanirina 

S^fW1-  t0  tnOM  b0tt«»  respeaively/V* 
bo  declared  for  the  sale  in  October  1817. 

On  Monday,  20  Oclofter—  Prompt  16,  January. 

^Cwwpany'*.— Bengal  and  China  Raw  Silk,  2,094 

OnTuetday,  4  November—Prompt  30  January. 

JWoa^7Vade  and  jLtc«Med.-(Jarpets-Choppas 
i^Si5u^rchicf^NankeTO8~Waim>or«- 
^Sni?th^CaPc  ^rf«^hawls-VelvetsP-s"w- 
Callicir      r°U8ht  8l,k$  -  Baftac$  -  Abroahs!- 

The  Company's  Wliiteand  Prohibited  Callicoes 


cwm*  of  thf £&0C!  ofEost-tndia  Company's  Ships  lately  arrwed. 

Cargoes  of  the  W^ord  and  Aurora  from  Cbina.  VroVht  Silks-  Nanteen.  -  Crapes-Anniseed 
■mWSSM  Gw^»*  —  Tea,  2,079,344  lbs.  —  Saw  and  Cassia  Oil  —  Rhubarb  —  Mother-o'-Pearl  — 
^i^^^Vm^^^^^^  '    Svhlna  Ink  "  S6ed  C**1  ~  Whttn*h«*  -  Tabte 


Wj^?I8^J~^k«^l?thrLio,ooo  pieceT. 
PtUite.Drade  and  Ptivileg e.-^ea-Rav?  SUk- 


Mats. 


tw*  w  w«  w , %♦,    ln^an  SecurtiUx  and  Exchanges. 

of  \hT«  ntr^?  S!  '*/lat,on  in  tne  Prfcc        **"  «ch"K?f<»'  P^te  bill,  on  London  was 

iy^^^^^^^r^r1'       ^^*.to2..7d.perSi9caRuPeei  thepr^! 

dwlni ^L^T^.  rom  CaiCBWa  U  borc  a      ^  r»te  tor  w»»  d™^  in  London  onCalcdtia  » 
o>c«Dt  of  one  per  cent.  from  ^  ^  t0  ^  sd         ^  «*a 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Asiatic  Journal. 


SiR,— In  looking  over  the  papers 
of  a  deceased  Bengal  .officer,  who 
served  many  years  in  the  highest 
departments  of  the  army,  I  found 
the  following  paper.  As  it  serves- 
even  in  a  small  degree  to  elucidate 
a   Very   mysterious    part  of   the 

rlitical  history  of  British  India, 
venture  to  offer  it  to  you  for 
insertion  in  your  Journal,  trusting 
that  this  and  similar  communi- 
cations will  in  time  be  the  means 
of  rendering  us  better  acquainted 
with  the  history  and  politics  of  a 
most  material  and  valuable  portion 
of  this  empire. 

I  am,  Sir, 
Your  obedient  humble  servant, 
W.  E. 

Narrative  of  what  patted  on  theoecaeion 
of  Major  Browne9*  tahitig  hie  leave  of 
hie  Majesty  Shah  Alum,  April  20th, 
1785. 

The  Major  was  to  have  been  dismissed 
yesterday,  bat  it  was  procrastinated  at 
the  desire  of  Sfodea;  and  about  nine 
o'clock  this  morning,  his  Majesty  sent  to 
summon  him  to  his  presence,  informing 
him  that  Sfodea  was  already  arrived. 
Major  Browne  immediately  Set  out,  at* 
tended  by  Lieut.  Bird  and  myself. 

Asiatic  Joum<— No.  23. 


After  paying  our  respects  to  his  Ma- 
jesty, and  his  asking  the  Major  some 
indifferent  questions,  his  Majesty  ex- 
pressed  his  concern  at  his  approaching 
departure ;  but  said,  as  he  was  sent  for  to 
Calcutta  to  explain  his  Majesty's  seriti-  ' 
meats  to  the  English  government,  he 
might  be  of  essential  service  both  to  the 
English  and  to  his  Majesty,  since  no  per- 
son was  so  well  informed  of  the  state  of 
every  thing  in  this  quarter. 

The  Major,  in  reply,  expressed  his 
acknowledgment  tto  his  Majesty  for  the. 
honor  he  was  pleased  to  do  him,  and  said. , 
that  his  duty  to  the  English  government 
and  to  his  Majesty  both  prompted  him  to 
give  a  faithful  detail  of  every  thing  that 
came  within  the  compass  of  his  knowledge, 
when  he  arrived  at  Calcutta. 

After  putting  onkhelats'of  dismission' 
(as  is  the  custom  of  {he  courts  of  Hindos- 
tah),  Sindea  told  his  Majesty  that  he  had. 
something  particular  to  say  to  the  Ma- 
jor ;  and,  therefore,  requested  that  his 
Majesty  would  order  the  servants  and  all 
other  persons,  in  whom  he  had  no  par- 
ticular confidence,  to  quit  the  tent :  this 
the  Shah  immediately  complied  with,  and' 
there  then  remained  near  his  Majesty's 
musnnd,  besides  Sindea,  Major  Browne,1 
Lieut.  Bird,  and  myself;  belonging  to  his 
Majesty,  Shah  Nizam  ul  Din ;  belonging- 
to  Sindea,  Bana  Khan  Bye,  Ambajee,  and 
Mlrza  fteheim  Beg;  belonging  to  Major 
Vol.  IV.  3K 
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Browne,  Sala  til  din  Mahammud  Khan  and 
Mirza  Hidautulla  Beg.  I  believe  there 
were  some  others  near  enough  to  hear  the 
conversation,  feu  not  perfectly.  I  am 
thus  particular  in  order  that  the  means 
may  exist  of 'forming  a  just  idea  how  far 
Sindea  wished  that  this  matter  should  re- 
main a  secret. 

The  conversation  was  opened  by  Sindea 
timself.  He  said,  "  My  friendship  for 
"  the  English  is  too  well' known  to  re- 
"  quire  any  new  proofs  or  professions ; 
**  and  it  is  as  their  frieud  that  I  now  de- 
"  sire  you"  (addressing himself  to  Major 
Browne)  "  to  inform  the  Governor  General, 
«'  that  it  is  my  advice  that  he  should  fall 
"  upon  means  •  to  satisfy  the  Shah  for 
"  the  kists  due  to  him,  which  will  be 
«'  both  for  the  honor  and  advantage  of 
"  the  English."  Major  Browne  replied, 
"  This  is  a  subject  which  has  often  been 
"  discussed,  and  on  which  both  his  Ma- 
«'  jesty  and  yourself  have  very  lately 
"  addressed  the  Governor  General." 

""True,"  (s^d  Siudia)  "but  I  now 
M  speak  to  yon"  [Meaning  the  Major) 
**  for  myself,  a?  the  friend  and  well- 
s' wisher  of  the  English."  The  Shah  then 
said,  "  I  have  written  and  spoken  to  them 
**  for  years  to  no  purpose,  and  last  year 
"  I  tierit  Mrtjor  Brmvne  to  Lucknow  to 
**  explain  my  situation  particularly  to 
lt  Mr.  Hastiuga ;  but  this  produced  no 
"  effect,  either  with  respect  to  my  requi- 
"  sitions,  or  the  return  of  the  Sbazada. 
€t  What  better  expectations  can  I  form 
"t  from  Mr.  Macpherson  ?  Had  the  Eng- 
"  Hsh  aud  the  Vizier  acted  as  they  ought 
"  to  have  done,  they  might  in  conjunction 
"  With  you,"  (addressing  himself  to  Sin- 
dea) u  have  reduced  to  my  authority 
"  the  whole  empire  to  Lahore  and  Cash- 
**  mir ;  but  the  English  have  totally 
4i  neglected  me,  and  as  for  the  Vizier  he 
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"  employs  himself  fighting  cocks,  and 
"  running  about  Lucknow,  and  scarcely 
"  knows  who  is  king  or  who  is  vizier." 
"  What  I"  {said  Sindea  with  seeming 
surprise)  "  does  the  Vizier  fight,  cocks, 
"  and  run  about  the  town  ?  He  is  very 
"  young,  I  suppose."  "  No,"  replied 
his  Majesty,  "  he  is  near  forty." 

Sindea  then  changed  the  subject,  and 
Sliced  Major  Browne,  if  he  should  go  by 
way  of  Lucknow  ?  The  Major  replied, 
that  he  should  go  by  water  from  Caun- 
pore ;  but  that  as  he  had  business,,  both 
public  and  private,  at  Lucknow,  be  should 
endeavour  to  find  time  to  go  over  there 
while  boats  were  preparing  for  him  at 
Caunpore.  But  that  his  principal  object 
was  to  reach  Calcutta  as  expeditiously  as 
possible. — Sindea  then  said, "  the  Shazada 
"  is  still  at  Lucknow.  Mr.  Hastings  wrote 
"  me  a  letter,  which  I  can  produce,  and 
"  also  told  Bow  Bukshy,  that  if  I  would 
"  obtain  the  Shah's  pardon,  and  be  se-  / 
"  curity  for  the  safety  of  the  Shazada,  - 
"  that  he  would  return  to  court.  I  have 
"  offered  both,  but  still  he  will  not  come." 
Major  B.  replied,  "  that  this  was  a  point 
"  on  which  he  did  not  know  the  Benti- 
"  menta  of  any  of  .the  parties ;  and  that, 
"  therefore,  he  (Sindea)  had  better  writ* 
"  to  tliem  himself."  #e replied,  "As 
"  yon"  (addressing  Major  B.)  "  arc  v 
"  going  to  Lucknow  and  Calcutta,  there 
"  is  no  occasion  for  me  to  write;  you 
"  can  explain  every  thing,  and  \  request 
"  you  will." 

On  the  subject  of  the  Shazada  his  Ma* 
jesty  said  nothing  in  addition  to  what 
Sindea  had  said.  Certain,  I  believe,  in 
his  own  mind  that  the  Shazada' s  residence 
with  either  the  Vizier,  or  the  English,  is 
the  ouly  security  he  nas  for  his  own  life, 
and  that  of  the  rest  of  the  bouse  of 
Timur. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Asiatic  Journal. 


Sir,— A  very  recent  medical 
writer,  Dr.  Charles  Maclean,  in 
Ijfc  '  results  of  an  investigation  re- 
specting epidemic  and  pestilential 
diseases,'  appropriately  dedicated 
to  the  Hon.  Court  of  East-India 
directors, ,  has  employed  several 
pages  in  an  endeavour  to  prove 


that  the  doctrine  of  contagion  was 
unknown  to  the  ancient  world,  and 
moreover  that  it  was  invented  by 
Pope  Paul  III.  to  frighten  the  fa- 
thers of  the  council  of  Trent,  and 
to  serve  as  a  pretext  for  translat- 
ing that  council  to  Bologwu  On 
the  physical  merits  of  tbo  t 
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tion,  I  confess  myself  incapable 
of  forming  a  technical  decision, 
and  shall  therefore  not  forget, 
what  even  medical  men  ought  al- 
ways to  remember,  that  most 
weighty  arid  important  instruction 
of  Hippocrates,  given  in  the  il- 
lustrious sentence  with  which  he 
has  prefaced  his  book  of  Apho- 
risms. 1  beg  your  permission  how- 
ever, of  offering  a  few  remarks  on 
.  the  manner  in  which  the  Doctor 

#  argues  that  we  should  understand 
Ammianus  Marcellirius;  the  cita- 
tion of  the  original  words  of  that 
author  will  be  found  in  p.  175. 
The  sense  is  nearly  as  follows  : — 
that  among  them,  in  the  capital  of 
the  world,  the  violence  of  diseases 

*  is  more  powerful ;  to  the  allaying 
of  which  all  skill  of  healing  proves 
inert.  A  means  of  supporting  health 
(admvniculum  sotpitale)  has  how-  - 
ever  been  devised,  that  none  should 
see  a  friend  labouring  under  such 
maladies ;  and  the  effectual  pre- 
caution was  added,  that  the  ser- 
vants Sent  to  make  inquiries  con- 
cerning the  sick  (conligath)  should 
not  be  received  into  the  house  again, 
before  ablution  had  cleansed  the 
body.  So  dreaded  was  the  spot 
(tabes)  when  seen  even  by  proxy. 

On  this  passage,  the  author  then 
intimates,  that  the  historian  men- 
tions no  disease  by  name,  and 
therefore  it  is  not  certain  that  he 
was  not  talking  of  syphilis,  or  of 
some  other  scandalous  distemper. 
Now,  Mr.  Editor,  to  pass  over  what 
might  well  be  disputed,  the  pro- 
bability that  the  name  of  a  malady 
so  extensively  prevalent  as  to  at- 
tract the  notice  of  a  writer  upon 
Roman  manners,  should  be  repres- 
sed from  a  sense  of  decency,  unless 
what  I  am  not  disposed  to  do,  we 
allow  Ammianus  to  excel  Dr.  Mac- 

.  lean  in  this  respect ;  I  would  ask, 
is  it    at  all  probable    that    any 

.  fashion  or  odium  could  have  indu- 
ced the  inhabitants  to  take  the  re- 

.  corded  precautions,  supposing  the 
fear  of  contagion  out  of  the  ques- 
tion? Is  it  not  far  more  probable 
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that  a  dread  of  infection  should 
cause  a  master  to  order  his  servant 
to  bathe  himself  before  his  return, 
than  that  he  should  be  haunted  by 
such  a  prodigious  terror,  as  not  to 
consider  himself  and  family  secure 
without  a  preventive,  intended  to 
operate  nobody  knows  how,  or 
against  what  ?  What  more  appro- 
priate words  could  Ammianus 
have  chosen  to  express  the  modern 
terror  of  contagion  than  those  he 
has  chosen?  '  Ita  etiam  alienis ocu- 
lis  visa  rrtetuitur  lobes  J* 

As  for  what  is  said  to  fix  tho£. 
invention  of  the  doctrine  of  con- 
tagion on  Pope  Pius,  I  perceive  * 
nothing  to  convince  me  that  the 
belief  was  not  prevalent  before, 
from  time  immemorial ;  here  again 
it  appears  to  me  more  probable 
that  the  pope  did  make  use  of  an 
existing  impressionj  than  that  he 
attempted  such  an  important  po- 
litical manoeuvre  by  means  of  a 
delusion  of  unascertained  success ; 
no  man  is  bound  to  prove  a  nega- 
tive, but  before  the  assertion  of 
Dr.  Maclean,  that  the  doctrine  of 
contagion  originated  about  the 
year  1547,  can  surmount  the  pre- 
judice derived  from  the  derivation, 
the  original  meaning  of  the  word 
"contagio"  or  "contagium,"of  this 
passage  of  Ammianus  and  the  ex- 
pressions of  Virgil,  lie  must  shew 
some,  if  not  positive,  at  least  plau- 
sible inferential  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  his  opinion.  My  imme- 
diate intention,  however,  is  to 
hint  to  the  oriental  scholars  who 
may  peruse  these  lines,  how  very 
desirable  it  would  be,  could  some 
of  them  find  leisure  to  furnish  the 
public  with  translations  of  the  me« 
dical  books  of  the  Hindus,  a  sum- 
mary of  their  opinions,  or  even  a 
list  and  analytical  notices  of  such 
as  are  more  worthy' of  attention. 
Does  the  Sanskrita,  or  any  verna- 
cular tongue,  use  terms  importing 
what  we  signify  by  contagion  dnjl 
infection  f 
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[Not* 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Asiatic  Journal. 


Sir,— When  I  was  in  India, 
now  many  yean  ago,  I  recollect 
hearing  from  a  gentleman  of  the 
highest  station  in  society  at  Ma- 
dras, an  extraordinary  story  of 
one  of  the  northern  Rajas  near  Vi- 
tagapatam,  named  Pickarow,  who 
burnt  his  only  child,  an  infant,  be- 
cause the  husband  to  whom  she 
was  contracted,  fell  in  battle, 
against  what  our  English  folks 
then  called  the  Moors ;  at  the  time, 
I  believe,  when  Bussy  with  a  part 


of  Salabatjung's  army  came  to 
take  possession  of  some  provinces 
in  that  quarter.  Should  any  of 
your  readers  have  a  more  distinct 
acquaintance  with  the  circum- 
stances of  the  transaction,  I,  and 
no  doubt  others  of  your  readers, 
would  be  thankful  for. a  relation  of 
it.  Pray  is  not  this  instance  of 
burning  the  poor  child  to  death 
quite  an  uncommon  thing? 

Vetus. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Asiatic  Journal. 


Sir,— The  property  of  the  Com- 
pany vested  in  their  house  in  Lead- 
.  enhall  street  must  no  doubt  be 
.  immense,  but  I  presume  the  re- 
cords and  other  documents,  which 
are  deposited  there,  must  be  of  a 
value  incalculable  to  the  conduct- 
ing of  our  government:  perhaps 


some  gentleman  who  has  oppor- 
tunity, may  be  induced  to  intorm 
me  whether  any  measures;  and 
what,  have  been  adopted  to  pre- 
serve the  building  and  its  contents 
from  accidents  by  fire  ? 

An  East-India  Proprietor. 


The  adventures  of  golownin, 

CAPTAIN  IN  THE  RUSSIAN  IMPERIAL  MARINE, 

DURING 

His  Imprisonment  by  the  Japanese  in  the  Years  1811-12-13. 


lit  April  1811  I  had  the  command  of 
the  imperial  sloop  of  war  Diana,  then  at 
Kamtshatka,    and    received  commands 

-  from  the  minister  of  the  marine,  directing 
•  me,  by  the  Emperor's  authority,  to  examine 

-  in  the  most  exact  manner  the  southern  Ku- 
rile  and  the  Shantarian*  islands,  and  the 
Tartarian  coast,  from  53°  38'  north  lati- 
tude to  Ochotsk. 

Besides  the  relations  famished  by  Cap- 
tains  Cook,   La   Penrose,   Sarytschew, 

•  The!*  last  lay  south  of  the  main  land  of  81- 

'terla,  opposite  the  mouth  i>f  the  river  t7d.  For  an 

account  of  their  early  discovery,  Mailer's  Ltmm- 

foof   Russischer  Oeschichte,  page  96,  vol.  tit, 

m*f  be  consulted. 


Broughton,  and  Krusenstern,  which  would 
guide  me  in  my  undertaking  as  counsellor*, 
I  endeavoured  to  find  people  in  Kamsfcat- 
ka  who  had  visited  those  parts  I  was 
appointed  to  examine,  and  inquired  with 
the  greatest  particularity  of  them  about 
every  circumstance  that  might  prove  in- 
teresting to  me.  But  what  kind  of  de- 
scriptions could  I  obtain  from  people  so 
unacquainted  with  navigation,  and  parti- 
cularly so  limited  in  their  powers,  as  the 
fur  hunters  of  Kamtshatka,  who  merely 
go  with  the  officers  to  collect  the  tribute 
from  the  nearest  inhabited  Kurile  is* 
lands.  They  knew,  indeed,  that  there 
were  serene  days  in  summer,  but  epold 
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not  giro  the  least  information  relating  to 
their  frequency,  duration,  nor  particularly 
to  their  locality.  By  passing  through  the 
straits,  they  had  merely  been  obliged  to 
observe  the  state  and  variations  of  the 
wind.  If  they  came  first  from  the  Kurile 
islands,  they  troubled  themselves  little 
about  the  atmosphere  and  meteorological 

,  observations  ;  to  make  booty  and  'collect 
the  Jassaks  (tribute)  were  their  only  em- 
ployments. A  pilot's  mate,  Andrejew,  a 
man  of  not  quite  insignificant  knowledge 
of  his  art,  who  was  with  Lieut.  Chwostow 
in  one  of  the  Company's  ships  in  the  early 
part  of  Juuc  among  the  Kurile  islands, 
assured  me  that  the  weather  was  then 
favourable.    In  the  preceding  year,  I  sail- 

'  ed  from  ICamtshatka  to  America  in  June, 
and  returned  in  August*  and  September. 
Both  times  we  often  had  gloomy  weather 
and  fogs,  and  the  horizon  was  almost  con- 
stantly covered  with  dark  clouds,  and  I 
was  convinced  by  all  that  had  hitherto 
been  said  of  the  weather  in  the  eastern 

-  ocean,  that  fogs  are  natural  to  this  sea ; 
they  are  found  herein  every  month  with- 
out exception,  and  often  predominate, 
only  in  some  ofteiicr  than  in  others,  and 
that  at  no  time  in  the  year  the  weather 

•  continued  fine  and  clear  for  even  a  sin- 
gle week  at  one  time.  I  perceived  that 
the  examination  of  the  widely  extended 
•pace  prescribed  me  would  occupy  a 
whole  summer,  from  the  beginning  of  May 
to  October.  Besides,  when  the  wind  per- 
mits, the  ship  must  lay  as  near  the  coast 
as  possible  in  all  weathers,  that  it  may  ap- 
proach close  to  it  immediately  the  fog 
diminishes  and  the  weather  becomes 
clear;  otherwise  this  exploration  could 
scarcely  be  completed  in  three  years. 
From  all  these  reasons  and  conclusions, 
i  saw  the  necessity  of  hastening  to  my 
employment  as»early  as  possible.  I  will 
bow  briefly  narrate  the  plan  according  to 
which  I  intended  executing  my  undertak- 
ing. 1  determined  to  sail  straight  from 
Kamtshatka  to  the  strait  .of  Nadeshda 
between  the  islands  Matua  and  Rashua, 
where  I  would  correct  my  chronometer 
by  their  situation  ;*  if  I  could  not  do  it 

*  Captain  Krusenstern  bad  a  near  view  of  these 
blanch,  and  named  the  volcano  on  Matua  island 
Peak  Sarytschew.  I  therefore  concluded  that  he 
toad  6sed  their  geographical  situation  with  the 
f  reatet  asactntss.    If  we  alao  could.  have  ascer- 
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by  lunar  observations.  I  wouhrthen  steer 
along  the  chain  of  southern  Kurile  islands, 
and  begin  my  investigation  with  the  is- 
land Ketoi,  which  the  Nadeshda  had  no* 
seen,  and  so  proceed  to  Matsmai,  taking 
each  island  in  succession.  After  this  to 
sail  through  betweeu  the  islands  Iturup 
and  Matsmai,  and  examine  all  the  northern 
coast  of  the  latter  to  La  Perouse's  strait; 
from  thence  steer  to  latitude  53°  38'  the 
place  where  my  examination  of  the  Tar- 
tarian coast  should  begin,  with  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  peninsula  Saghalian  in  sight, 
for  which,  as  well  as  for  the  Shantarint 
islands,  I  hoped  to  be  ready  by  the  end  of 
the  summer. 

After  so  far  sketching  my  plan,  I  direct*/ 
ordered  all  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness 
for  departure,  opened  a  way  through  the 
ice  by  thawing,  and  on  the  25th  of  April 
carried  the  sloop  out  of  the  harbour  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  in  Awatsha  Bay. 
On  the  4th  of  May  we  weighed  anchor 
and  put  to  sea. 

We  arrived  in  the  strait  of  Nadeshda  on 
the  14th  of  May,  at  the  place  where  accor- 
ding to  my  plan  the  examination  should, 
begin.  I  shall  not  here  detain  myself  either 
with  the  navigation  among  the  Kurile  is- 
lands, or  the  nature  of  my  researches.  To 
these  subects  I  have  dedicated  a  separate  - 
.work,  and  content  myself  with  mentioning 
here,  that  to  the  17th  of  June,  the  day  of 
our  casually  meetingtheJapanese,although 
delayed  by  constantly  thick  fogs  and  rapid 
irregular  currents,  we  had  examined  the 
following  islauds :  Rashua  the  13th-j- 
Ushissirjj  the  14tb,  Ketoi  the  15th,  ♦ 
Simussir  or  Maricau  the  )6th.  The  two  - 
Tdiirpois  and  Marantar,  the  17th  and 
the  western  coast  of  Urup  the  18th. 

Before  -advancing  to  the  description  of 
our  transactions  with  the  Japanese,  and 
the  unfortunate  occurrences  arising  from 
them,  I  consider  it  importaut  to  notice 
the  political  relations  existing  between 
Russia  and  Japan  as  far  as  I  am  acquaint- 
ed with  them.    Above  thirty  years  since, 

taincd  the  longitude  by  our  chronometer,  we 
could  afterwards  have  determined  the  difference 
whenwc  received  hi*  voyage,  in  case  we  had  taken 
no  lunar  observations. 

f  This  island  is  not  called  by  its  proper  «ama 
in  Captain  Krusensicrn's  chart,  bat  Matua. 

H  Called  Ushwsir  by  Krusenstern. 

$  Galled  Rasbeua  by  Kruse  nstera. 

Digitized  by  LiOOQ IC 
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•Japanese  merchant  ship  suffered  strip-    be  driven  to  Russia  again 
wreck  on  the  Aleutian  island  Amtsbit- 
ka.     Tbe  crew  and    their    commander 
Kodai  were  saved  and  carried  to  Irkutsk, 
where  these  unfortunate  Japanese  remain- 
ed about  ten  years.    At  last  the  Empress 
Catharine  the  Great    commanded    that 
they  should  be  carried  back  to  their  native 
country  from  Ochotsk,  and  to  see  if  it 
was  not  possible  to  conclude  a  treaty  of 
commerce  with  the  Japanese  for  the  bene- 
fit of  both  countries  on  this  opportunity. 
The  command  given  for  this  purpose  to 
the  Governor  General  of  Siberia,  Pihl,  de- 
serves particular  notice ;  it  was  particular- 
ly ordered  that  he  should  send  an  ambas- 
sador, who  was  not  a  person  of  high  rank, 
to  Japan,  with  presents  in  his  name  as  a 
neighbouring  Governor  General,  and  not 
in  the  name  of  the  Empress  ;  and  besides, 
that  the  commander  of  the  ship  should 
be  neither  an  Englishman  nor  a  Dutch- 
man.   In  pursuance  of  this  supreme  com- 
mand, Lieut.  Laxmann  was  dispatched 
by  Governor  General  Pihl  from  Ochotsk 
for  Japan  in  the  autumn  of  1792,  in  tbe 
transport  Catharine,  commanded  by  tbe 
pDot  Lowzow :  Laxmann  lauded  on  the 
northern   side  of    the   island  Matsmai, 
and  wintered  in  the  little  haven  Nemuro. 
The  following  summer,  incompliance  with 
the  wishes  of  the  Japanese,  he  ran  into 
the   haven   Chafcodade,    situate  on  the 
southern  side  of  that  island,  in  the  strait 
of  Sangar,  from  whence  he  travelled  over- 
land to  Matsmai,  three  days  journey  dis- 
tant from  Ctiakodade  westward.    Here  he 
transacted  business  with  the  officers  sent 
from  the  chief  city,  in  the  course  of  which 
an  explanation  of  the  following  subjects 
was  furnished  from  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment. 

1st.  Although  by  the  laws  of  Japan  all 
foreigners  who  land  on  any  part  of  the 
coast  of  Japan,  except  in  the  haven  of 
Nangasaki,  are  seized  and  kept  in  perpe- 
tual imprisonment,  as  the  Russians  were 
unacquainted  with  this  law,  and  had 
Drought  with  them  to  their  coasts  deli- 
vered Japanese  subjects,  the  penalty  of  the 
law  should  not  be  executed  on  them,  but 
they  should  be  permitted  to  return  to 
their  native  country  without  molestation ; 
On  condition,  however,  that  they  should  not 
approach  the  Japanese  coasts  except  at 
Nangasaki ;  and  that  even  should  Japanese 
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yet  the  lav 
Would  be  executed  in  fall  power. 

2d.  The  Japanese  government  exorcis- 
ed thanks  for  the  restoration  of  their 
subjects  to  their  native  country,  but  ex- 
plained that  the  Russians  might  leave 
them  behind  or  carry  them  back  with 
them,  as  they  pleased ;  as,  conformably  with  v 
the  Japanese  laws,  they  could  not  detain 
them  by  force ;  for  these  assumed  that 
people  belonged  to  that  kingdom  where- 
fat  e  bad  placed  them,  and  where  their 
lives  had  been  delivered  from  danger. 

3d.  in  negotiating  about  a  treaty  of 
commerce,  the  Japanese  could  not  admit 
ships  any  where  else  than  in  the  specially 
appointed  haven  of  Nangasakay,  therefore, 
for  the  present,  they  merely  gave  Lax- 
mann  a  written  certificate  with  which  a 
Russian  ship  might  euter  that  haven, 
where  Japanese  officers  would  be  found 
with  full  powers  for  negotiating  farther 
on  this  subject  with  the  Russians. 

With  this  explanation  Laxmann  return- 
ed to  Ochotsk  in  the  autumn  of  1793.  . 
According  to  his  account,  the  Japanese 
treated  them  with  friendship  and  the 
greatest  civility,  displaying  many  tokens  of 
respect,  accord  rag  to  their  customs ;  enter- 
taining the  officers  and  suite  all  the  time 
they  remained  on  the  Japanese  coasts ; 
at  their  departure  they  furnish  them  with 
provisions  without  receiving  any  remu- 
neration, and  made  them  several  presents. 
They  only  complained  of  the  Japanese  ad- 
hering with  the  greatest  rigidity  to  their 
laws,  of  not  permitting  them  to  wander 
freely  about  the  city,and  keeping  them  con- 
stantly under  inspection.  I  do  not  know 
why  the  Empress  did  not  command  that  a 
ship  should  be  dispatched  to  Nangasaky 
immediately  on  Laxmann's  arrival.  Per- 
haps the  reason  may  have  been,  the  disor- 
ders which  broke  out  in  Europe  at  that 
time  through  the  French  revolution. 

In  1803,  the  Chamberlain  Resanowwas 
sent  to  Japan  by  the  reigning  monarch. 
The  public  are  informed  of  this  embassy 
by  Captain  Krusenstern's  narrative  of  his 
travels.  I  was  acquainted  with  what  he 
1iad  written  on  this  subject,  having  read 
the  first  volume  before  my  departure  from. 
Kamtschatka  :  I  knew  that  the  declara- 
tion made  by  the  Japanese  government  to 
Resanow  was  that  no  Russian  ship  should 
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approach  the  Japanese  coast,  and  that  in 
case  any  of  its  subjects  should  again  be 
driven  by  storms  oil  our  coasts  they  should 
be  returned  to  their  native  country  in 
Dutch  and  not  in  Russian  ships.    Mr. 
Kesanow  sailed  to  America  after  his  re- 
turn to  Kamtshatka  in  one  of  the  Com- 
pany's   ships,     commanded     by    Lieut. 
Chwostow  ;  from  thence  he  returned  to 
Ochotsk  with  the  same  officer,  and  tra- 
velled through  Siberia  towards  St.  Peters- 
burg, but  sickened  and  died  on  the  way. 
Chwostow,  on  the  contrary,  put  to  sea,  and 
unexpectedly  attacked  the  Japanese  villa- 
ges situated  in  the  Kurile  islands.    Fur- 
ther particulars  of  this  voyage  are  con- 
tained in  Vice  Admiral  Schischkow's  pre- 
face to  the  Voyages  of  Cliwostow  and  Da- 
wydow.   Were  Mr.  Besanow  and  Chwos- 
tow still  living,  we  should  have  more  in- 
formation of  the  proceedings  of  the  lat- 
ter ;  as  it  is  we  must  adhere  to  the  old 
rule  of  only  saying  what  is  favorable  of 
the  dead ;  but  I  have  discovered  that  his 
conduct  was  disapproved  of  by  our  govern- 
ment.   When  I  received  orders  to  exa- 
mine the  southern   Kurile  Islands,   and 
knew  that  some  of  them  were  occupied  by 
the  Japanese,  1  eudeavoured  to  collect  as 
f  all  an  account  as  possible  of  what  Chwos- 
tow had  done  to  them.    I  therefore  ques- 
tioned a  pilot  who  had  accompanied  him 
in  his  expeditions ;  and  was  convinced  by 
his  evidence,  that  the  two  attacks  on  the 
Japanese  were  arbitrary,    and  that  the 
latter  had  not  the  smallest  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  hostility  of  two  insignifi- 
cant vessels  could  be  committed  by  the 
will  of  the  monarch  of  a  state.,   whose 
power  and  greatness  must  be  known  to 
them  from  the  description  of  their  coun- 
trymen, who  had  lived  several  years  iii 
Russia.    The  evidence  of  this  pilot  per- 
fectly agreed  with  what  I  heard  from  Mas- 
nikow,  one  of  the  Company's  officers,  who 
assisted  in  Chwostow's  expedition,  at  my 
first   arrival    iu    Kamshatka.     Without 
taking  notice  of  this,  I  would  not  howe- 
ver engage  in  any  transaction  with  the 
Japanese  without  command  from  my  su- 
periors.   My  intention  Was  to  sail  tinder 
ho' flag  when  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
islands  occupied  by  them— to  avoid  exciU 
iag  either  fear  or  doubt  in  the  saspieteiw 
Japanese ;  but  Providence  has  pleased  to 
ttirect  it  quite  differently,  probably  for 
the  best. 
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as  far  my  knowledge  extendi* 
were  the  relations  between  Russia  and . 
Japan,  when  I  was  obliged  to  approach 
the  coasts  of  those  islands  that  are  uades 
Japanese  jurisdiction;  and  herewith  I 
proceed  to  the  most  important  part  of  my 
narration. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  17th  of  June, 
we  found  ourselves  very  near  the  western 
side  of  the  northern  outer  end  of  the; 
island  Iturpu,  without  knowing  at  the 
first  view  that  it  formed  part  of  the  island; 
on  the  contrary,  this  extreme  point  appear- 
ed to  be  a  separate  island,  for  the  Bay 
Sana,  which  stretches  far  into  the  land, 
appears  very  much  like  a  channel*  and 
this  part  of  the  coast  remains  undeter- 
mined in  Captain  Broughton's  chart,  as 
he  did  not  ascertain  whether  it  was  really 
a  strait  or  merely  a  bay.    To  place  this 
entirely  out  of  doubt,  we  approached  the 
land  till  within  three  Italian  miles.    We 
soon  saw  two  large  Baidars  (boats),,  and 
people  running  backward  and  forward  on 
the  shore.    Supposing  that  the  island  was 
inhabited  by  Kurile*,  1  dispatched  the 
midshipman  Moor,  with  the  pilot's  assist- 
ant  Nawitzky,  in  an  armed  boat  with 
four  rowers,  to  collect  information  relat- 
ing to  the  island  and  several  other  objects- 
Soon  afterwards  I  saw  a  Baidar  rowing 
towards  them  from  the  shore,  and  as  I. 
could  not  know  what  reception  they  might 
obtain  from  the  inhabitants,  I  brought 
the  sloop  still  nearer  to  the  land*  and 
immediately  embarked  in  an  armed  boat 
with  the  midshipman  Iakushkin  and  four 
rowers  to  hasten  to  their  assistance.    In 
the  interim  the  Baidar  from  the  shore  had 
reached  our  first  boat,  turned  ron&4,  and 
both  rowed  to  land  together,  where  { also 
arrived  soon  after.    When  I  disembarked, 
I  found  to  my  great  astonishment  the  mid* 
shipman  Moor  engaged  in  a  parley  with. 
theJapauese;  he  informed  me,  that  ha 
had  found  some  of  our  Kuriles  from  the 
13  th  island  Rashaua,  which  were  driven 
here  by  a  storm  last  summer— that  the 
Japanese,  after  keeping  them  in  prison 
about  a  year,  had  at  last  determined  to 
liberate  and  send  them  home.     These 
Kuriles  were  sent  to  him  by  the  Japanese 
to  ascertain  why  we  approached   their 
coast,  and  to  inform  him  that  the  Japa- 
nese feared  us,  and  therefore  entreated  us 
not  to  v^sit  their  country.    I  was  mucfi 
astonished  at  this  account,  and  asked  Mr. 
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Moor,  with  the  greatest  displeasure,  how 
|ie>  could  spontaneously  venture  with  a 
handful  of  men  to  land  among  a  people 
embittered  against  us,  after  what  the  Ku- 
riles had  informed  him,  and  without  hav- 
ing the  smallest  order  from  me  ;  and  why 
he  had  not  immediately  returned  to  com- 
municate to  me  the  information  given  by 
the  Kuriles  >  Mr.  Moor  vindicated  him- 
self, by  stating  that  he  feared  I  might  per- 
haps attribute  that  to  his  cowardice,  and 
tend  another  officer  instead  of  him  ashore. 
This  disgrace  would  have  been  irremova-  * 
We,  and  have  heavily  afflicted  his  future 
life.  Although  these  reasons  did  not  ap- 
pear to  me  sufficiently  compulsory,  yet 
the  keen  perceptions  of  this  officer,  in  my 
opinion,  exempted  me  from  imputing  cri- 
minality to  him,  and  I  said  no  more  on 
that  subject.  Mr.  Moor  shewed  me  the 
Japanese  commander,  who  stood  on  the 
shore,  at  some  distance  from  his  tent.  He 
wan  surrounded  by  eighteen  or  twenty 
■ten,  cairassed  and  armed  with  sabres 
and  mnsquets— each  of  them  held  the 
mnsqnet  by  bis  foot  in  the  left  hand,  yet 
without  any  order,  and  in  the  right  two 
thin  burning  matches.  I  saluted  him 
with  a  bow,  according  to  our  custom, 
which  he  returned  by  raising  the  right 
hand  to  his  forehead,  and  bending  his 
whole  body  forward.  We  spoke  through 
the  medium  of  two  interpreters,  namely, 
one  of  his  soldiers  who  was  master  of  the 
Ktrrile  language,  and  our  Kuriles,  who 
spoke  a  little  Russian.  The  Japanese 
leader  enquired  first  for  what  purpose 
we  had  come  to  him  ?  If  it  was  for  com- 
merce, and  not  with  a  bad  intention  to- 
wards them,*  we  might  sail  further  along 
the  coast,  until  we  arrived  behind  the 
volcano,  where  Urbitsh,  the  principal  co- 
lony of  this  island,  lay.  On  this  I  order- 
ed him  to  be  answered,  that  we  sought  a 
secure  harbour  for  our  ship,  where  we 
could  provide  ourselves  with  fresh  water 
and  wood,  of  which  we  experienced  the 
greatest  deficiency;  and  when  we  had  ob- 
tained these  we  should  immediately  re- 
move from  their  coastsf  ;  they  had  no- 

•  Our  translator  expressed  it  thus :— "  Are  yon 
const  to  us  with  a  good  intention,  or  a  bad  in- 
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t  I  advanced  this  reason,  that  under 'pretence 
of  seeking  a  safe  anchorage  I  might  sail  quite 
round  the  bland,-  and  examine  it  with  the  great- 


tin  ng  to  fear  from  us,  as  ours  was  an  im- 
perial, not  a  merchant  ship,  and  we  had 
not  come  with  the  intention  of  inflicting 
any  injury.  After  hearing  my  answer  at- 
tentively, he  replied,  the  Japanese  could 
not  be  tranquil  and  fearless  at  the  appear- 
ance of  a  Russian  ship ;  as  within  a  few 
years,  Russian  ships  had  twice  attacked 
the  Japanese  villages,  and  had  carried 
away  or  burnt  all  that  they  contained, 
without  sparing  houses,  temples,  or  pro- 
visions— as  rice,  their  only  and  favorite 
sustenance,  was  brought  to  the  island  from 
Japan,  and  one  attack  was  made  late  in 
autumn  when  their  ships  could  not  go  to 
sea,  and  no  new  supply  could  be  obtained 
during  the  winter ;  the  other  followed  in 
spring,  before  the  ships  arrived  with  the 
stores  ;  and  besides  that  they  had  burnt 
down  their  dwelling  houses,  so  that  the 
Japanese  had  suffered  much  from  cold  and 
hunger,  and  very  many  perished  by  those 
causes.  From  such  heavy  complaints  it  was 
very  difficult,  with  such  indifferent  transla- 
tors as  our  Knriles,  to  attempt  an  exculpa*' 
tion,  but  I  endeavoured  to  make  my  ideas 
intelligible  to  him,  aud  wished  him  to  strive 
to  reply  as,  exactly  as  possible  to  my  ques- 
tions. I  inquired  of  the  Japanese  com- 
mander how  many  ships  and  people  hit 
monarch  could  send  out  in  case  he  declar- 
ed war  against  any  nation ;  he  answered,. 
"  that  he  did  not  know,  perhaps  five  or 
ten  ships ;"  I  inquired  again — "  No,  no," 
replied  he  laughing,  "  he  would  send  out 
many,  very-  many."  How  then  can  the 
Japanese  believe,  I  continued,  that  the. 
Russian  emperor,  as  sovereign  of  such  an 
extensive  empire,  and  so  great  a  multi- 
tude of  people,  would  send  two  small 
ships  to  make  war  on  the  Japanese? 
therefore,  they  must  have  known  that  the 
ships  which  attacked  them  were  mer- 
chant ships,  and  that  their  crews  were 
not  In  the  emperor's  service,  and  that 
fur  hunting  and  traffic  were  their  only  em- 
ployments. They  had  attacked  and  plun- 
dered the  Japanese  arbitrarily  and  even 


est  accuracy;  hot  what  the  true  reason*  of  out 
arrival  was,  the  Japanese  could  not  in-  any  way 
discover.  A  people  in  their  situation  could  not 
conceive  the  possibility  of  a  quite  foreign  king- 
don,  actuated  merely  by  curiosity,  without  any 
interested  views,  sending  out  ships  to  explore  fo- 
reign countries  and  suspicion  would  certainhp 
have  falkn  on  us  on  that  account. 
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without,  the    consent   of    the    inferior 
officer.      As   soon,    however,  as    their 
misconduct  was  discovered,  the  affair  was 
investigated,  and  the  guilty  puuished  ac- 
cording tp  our  Jaws.    As  a  proof  of  this, 
the  non-appearance  during  the  course  of 
live  years,  of  the  ship,  which  had  most  com- 
pletely succeeded  iu  two  attacks,  might  be 
adduced.    But  had  our  monarch  reason 
to  wage  war  agaiust  the  Japanese,  aud 
wished  to  do  so,  a  multitude  of  ships 
would  visit  them  annually  until  the  desi- 
red object  was  attained.     The  Japanese 
now  assumed  a  serener  aspect,  saying  that 
he  was  glad  to  hear  this  from  me,  that  he 
believed  the  whole,  and  was  now  tranquil ; 
but  enquired  further  where  the  two  men 
were  whom  Chwostow  dragged  away  with 
him,  and  whom  we  had  not  brought  with 
us  :  I  answered  that  they  escaped  out  of 
Ochotsk  in  a  boat,  and  had  not  since  been 
heard  of.  In  conclusion,-  he  declared,  that 
we  could  find  neither  wood  nor  good  wa- 
ter here,,  which  we  ourselves  saw ;  hut 
that  at  Urbitsh,  to  whose  commander  he 
would  give  us  a  letter,  we  could  obtain 
not  only  wood  and  water,  but  rice  and 
other,  provisions  also.    We  thanked  him, 
and  made  him  i-.ud  the  other  officers  some 
presents,  consisting  of  several  European 
articles — in   return  for  which  they  pre* 
seated  us  with  fresh  fish,  saranua,*  cow- 
garlic,  and  a  bottle  of  sakkif,  a  Japa- 
nese beverage.    He  also  regaled  us  with 
the  last,  after  previously  tasting  it  him- 
self ;  and   I  in  return  regaled  him  and 
all  his  companions  with  French  brandy, 
after  first  tasting  it  myself,  to  shew  that 
It  was  not  injurious,  according  to  the  Ja- 
panese custom;  they  all  drank  it  with 
the  greatest  pleasure,  smacking  with  their 
tongues,  but  drank  only  a  little.  On  taking 
fhe  cup  out  of  which  we  drank,  from  me, 
they  thanked  me  by  a    slight    motion 
of  the  head,  and  carrying  the  left  hand 
to    the    forehead.     I    took    the  match 
from    one   of    them    for    examination, 
And  on  returning  it,  made  it  understood 
by  signs,  that  I  wished  to  cut  a  piece 
off,  and   he  immediately  presented  me 

•«*/Tfae  Mead  fruit  of  tfae  KamtshatUdales  (If. 
ho  A  b«u>iferunt). 

♦  TbU  Average  ii  pr*»md  from  rice—its  tastv 
it  not  disagreeable,  iu  colour  wbitish,  aud  al- 
though not  strong,  yet  ir  drank  In  great  quanti- 
ties, it  will  intoxicate  eren  a  man  accustouaed 
to  »ti<>ng  liquors. 
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a  whole  bundle.  I  made  the  chief 
perceive  that  I  wished  to  see  their  ha- 
bitations, on  which  he  immediately 
conducted  me  to  them ;  they  consisted  of 
a  very  long  pavilion  covered  with  straw 
and  grass  matting,  divided  transversely 
into  several  apartments,  each  having  a 
separate  entrance  on  the  southern  side. 
The  light  entered  through  the  doorB,  for 
windows  were  entirely  wanting.  His 
apartment  was  situated  on  the  eastern 
side;  the  floor  was  covered  with  very 
clean  mats,  on  which  we  sat  down  with 
our  legs  folded  under  us  crosswise.  In 
the  middle  they  placed  a  large  chafing 
dish,  and  brought  a  box  covered  with 
a  bear  skin  with  the  rough  side  outwards* 
As  the  chief  had  now  laid  aside  his  two 
sabres  and  unloosed  his  girdle,  I  per- 
ceived that  he  seriously  intended  to  en* 
tertain  us  properly :  but  it  was  dark,  and 
the  sloop  was  too  near,  the  laud ;  I  there* 
fore  thanked  him  for  the  friendly  recep- 
tion, caused  him  to  be  informed,  that  I 
would  visit  him  again  some  other  time,  bat 
could  not  remain  at  present;  and  returned 
to  the  sloop. 

While  I  was  conversing  with  the  Ja- 
panese chief  on  the  shore,  an  old  To  yon, 
or  ancient  of  the  hairy  Kuriles  of  this 
part  of  the  island,  approached  me  with 
the  greatest  respect.  There  were  about 
fifty  of  both  sexes  there,  who  appear- 
ed to  be  so  oppressed  by  the  Japa- 
nese that  they  dared  dot  venture  to  move 
from  their  places  in  their  presence ;  they 
sat  in  a  group  and  looked  fearfully  at 
their  rulers,  to  whom  they  never  spoke 
but  on  the  knee,  with  the  palms  of  the 
hands  pressed  against  the  hips,  the  head 
bowed  low,  and  the  whole  body  bent  for- 
ward. Our  Kuriles  observed  the  same  cere- 
mony when  they  addressed  us ;  I  wished 
to  have  a  fuller  and  free  conversation  with 
them,  and  told  them  that  they  might  come 
on  board  to  us  if  this- was  uot  objection- 
able to  the  Japanese,  and  nothing  unplea- 
sant would  happen  to  them  In  conse- 
quence :  I  commanded  them  to  convince 
the  Japanese  of  our  friendly  intentions 
towards  them,  and  that  we  never  thought 
of  injuring  them.  Our  Kuriles  repeated 
my  words  to  them,  but  I  could  not  be 
certain  of  their  correct  translation';  the 
answer  was  that  the  Japanese  feared  us, 
and  could  not  believe    hat   we  visited 
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them  with  good  intentions,  but  suspected 
that  we   intended   repeating   what  the 
^Company's  ship  had  done.    I  wished  to 
learn  more  relating  to  this  subject,  and 
'desired  the  Kuriles  to  converse  with  the 
Japanese  to  ascertain  more  precisely  their 
opinion  of  us,  and  then  to  pay  us  a  visit*. 
•At  seven  in  the  evening  we  returned  on 
Board,  an  hour  after  the  Kuriles  arrived, 
they  consisted  of  two  meu,  two  women, 
and  a  little  girl  four  years  old.    The  men 
understood  enough  Russian  for  us  to  be 
Intelligible  without  much  difficulty  ;  they 
brought  the  letter  from  the  Japanese  chief 
to  the  principal  officer  in  Urbitsh  with 
tbeta,  and  affirmed  that  he  had  informed 
him  that  we  had  come  with  good  and  not 
bad  intentions ;  they  also  mentioned  that 
immediately  after  our  leaving  the  village, 
the  Japanese  had  sent  a  Baidar  to  Ur- 
bitsh with*  a  similar  account,  which  we 
also  had  seen.    The  letter  was  written 
on  thick  white  paper,  and  in  an  envelope, 
six  and  a  half  inches  long  by  two  and  a 
half  broad;  the  envelope  was  made  so 
that  on  one  side  a  triangular  piece  of  pa- 
per projected,   which  was  glued  fast  at 
the  tides*  th&  upper  remaning  corner, 
hatf  an  fncli  long,  was  folded  over  to  the 
other  side,    where  it   was  glued  fast, 
and  a  stamp  with  black  ink  covered  the 
whole;    the  superscription  was  written 
on  both  sides.    Our  Kuriles  also  furnish- 
ed the  following  account :  the  Japanese 
could  not  believe  that  we  visited  tbem 
from    any  other  motive   than  to  plun- 
der,   and    grounded  their  suspicion   on 
the  example  of  the  Company';*  ship,  When 
the  Japanese  spoke  of  this  violence,  they 
generally  said  the  Russians  attacked  us 
without    reason,   killed    many    people, 
made  others   prisoners,   and  plundered 
and  burnt  ail  that  we  had ;  they  not  only 
robbed  us  of  our  goods,  but  of  nearly  all 
our  rice  and  sakki,  and  left  us  to  did 
miserably  of  famine.    Therefore,  the  Ku- 
.riles  assured  us,  the  Japanese  were  com- 
pletely convinced  that  we  should  do  them. 
all  possible  injury,  and  had  already  car- 
ried their  goods  into  the  interior  of  the 
v  island ;   this  account  discouraged  us  all 
"touch.    The  Japanese  must  certainly  sup- 
$ose  they  had  a  well,  founded  suspicion; 
tW  were  unacquainted,  with  the  diffe-. 
race  between  ships  of  war  and  merchant 
ships.     Before  our  departure,   we  had 
anticipated    that  Chwostow's    atrocious 
proceedings  would  be  imputed,  by  the  Ja- 
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panese,  to  all  the  Russians,  and  had  often 
conversed  on  that  subject;  for  as  they 
had  no  opportunity  or  means  for  bringing 
their  complaints  before  our  government, 
they  could  not  render  the  guilty  disco- 
verable.   But  the  Kuriles  encouraged  us 
by  the  assurance  that  all  the  Japanese  did 
not  thiuk  so  unfavourably  of  the  Rus-< 
sians,  but  that  merely  the  chief  residing 
here  and  Ids  companions  feared  the  Rus- 
sians, which  was  entirely  attributable  to 
their  indescribable  timidity ;  as  a  proof 
of  this  they  related  their  own  adventures* 
They  were  driven  here  last  summer  by  a 
storm ;  the  Japanese  seized  and  threw  them 
into  prison,  and  proposed  many  questions 
relating  to  the  attack  made  by  the  Rus- 
sians, which  they  answered  by  stating  thai 
the  Kuriles  had  no  share  in  the  misconduct 
of  the  Russians,  but  had  heard  of  it  in 
Kamtshatka;   that  the   commanders  of 
the  ships  were  fur  hunters  and  not  im- 
perial officers,    and  their  crimes    were 
committed  arbitrarily,  for  which  the  Is- 
prawnik*    (provincial  commander)  had 
taken  the  Japanese  goods  from  them  and 
preserved  them  in  the  imperial  balagans 
(magazines),  and  had  them  taken  into 
custody.    After  this  statement,  continued 
the  Kuriles, the  Japanese  entertained  a  bet- 
ter opinion  of  them,  treated  them  better, 
and  at  last  ordered  them  to  be  liberated* 
after  presenting  them  with  rice,   sakki, 
tobacco,   cloathing,  &c.  and  they  were 
now  waiting   a^  favorable  wind  to  ship 
themselves  back  again  to  their  own  cotm> 
try.    When    they    had    become   bolder 
through    a    glass    of    brandy    I    gave 
each   of  them,   they  often   mentioned, 
among  other  things,  that  they  particularly 
wanted  powder,  as  they  had  none  to  go 
fur  hunting  with  in  winter,  and  the  Japa- 
nese had  given  them  every  thing  but  that. 
By  their  frequently  mentioning  powder,  I 
soon  perceived  that  they  wished  to  obtain 
some  from  me,  but  did  not  venture  to  re- 
quest it ;  and  as  I  was  convinced  that  they 
merely  wanted  it  for  their  trade,  I  gave 
tbem  half  a  pound  of  fine  English  powder* 
also   some    tobacco,     glass-coral,     and 
small  earrings.    It  was  late,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  discontinue  my  conversation 
with  them :  I  therefore  dismiss  d  them  at 
ten  o'clock,  after  again  repeating  that  they 


*  In  the  opinion  of  these  people  this  f  *pmo> 
nik  U  one  of  the  prtneJp«l  officer!  of  itaie  in 
lUufau 
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should  endeavour  to  convince  the  Japa- 


nese of  our  peaceful  aud  friendly  inten- 
tions.   While  the  Kuriles  were  with  us, 
I  sent  the  midshipman  Filatow  ashore, 
to  exchange  leaf  tobacco  with  the  hairy 
Kuriles  fer  cowgarlick  and  saranna;  he 
returned  soon  after  briuqin?  several  bun- 
dles, which  I  appropriated  to  the  sick.  . 
During  the  night  of  the  18th  of  June 
there  was  not.  a  breath  of  air  stirring, 
therefore  it  was  impossible  to  leave  the 
roast.Eariy  in  the  morning  we  sawabaidar 
bearing  a  flag  rowing  towards  the  sloop. 
We  believed  that  the  Japanese  intended 
paying  us  a  visit,  and  prepared  for  their 
reception  ;  to  show  them  that  we  waited, 
I  had  the  sail  furled,  though  this  on  ac- 
count of  the  calm  was  of  no  importance. 
About  eight  o'clock,  the  baidar  had  ap- 
proached so  near,  that  we  saw  a  white 
mat  instead  of  a  flag,  and  soon  after  dis- 
covered our  friends,  the  same  Kuriles  who 
had  visited  us  the  preceding  afternoon  ; 
,    a  young  man  accompanied  them,  calling 
himself  Alexei  Maximowitsch.    The  men 
wore    long    and    very    wide    Japanese 
gowns,  with  short  broad  sleeves ;  these 
gowns  -were  made  of  thick  cotton,  of  a 
blue  color,  with  many  grey  stripes.   The 
woman  was  cloathed  in  a  dress  of  bird's 
skins  ;•  on  her  back  hung  an  ornament  of 
several  rows  of  sea  parrot's  bflls,  and 
her  head  was  surrounded  with  a  cotton 
cloth,  hut  the  men's  beads  were  unco- 
vered.   All  carried  Torbassen,  or  Rus- 
sian boor's  boots  of  sea  lion's  skin  ;  the 
Essaiil  came  barefooted  on  board,  but  be- 
fore he  bowed  and  began  to  speak,  he 
drew  on    his  torbassen,   and  then  ap- 
proached   me   and    displayed  the  same 
respect  as  they  manifest  to  the  Japa- 
nese %  from  this  I  concluded  that  they 
considered  it  impolite  to  appear  bare- 
footed before  people  whom  they  respect. 
He  was  fifty  years  old,  and  apparently  very 
weak}  he  carried  bis  little  dapghter  all 
the  time  in  his  gown  on  his  back,  fasten- 
ed ay  a  cord  which  was  carried  round 
bin-  forwards  to  the  breast,  but  to  pre- 
vent  its  hindering  employing  the  arms 
or    snoving    the   shoulders,  when    he 
wished  to  do  this,  he  placed  it  On  the  fore- 
head, on  which  account  a  broad  strap 
waa  sewed    oh   the  mat    that    rested 
there.   The  men  had  strong  coal  black 
hair  and  beards,  cut.  as  the  hair  of  our 
porters  usually. is;  they  had  no  artificial 
decorations  either  on  their  countenances 
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or  on  their  bod;es,  excepting  that  the 
lips  of  the  woman  were  encircled,  with  a 
streak  of  blue  paint  one- fifth  toone-fourty 
of  an  inch  broad,  and  the  hands  were 
painted  in  a  similar  manner;  they  brought 
us  two  pud  of  fish  as  a  present,  consistT 
iug  <of  salmon-trout,  and  stock-fish,  and 
some  saranna  and  garlic.  I  divided  the 
fish  among  the  crew,  but  kept  the  vege- 
tables for  the  sick. 

Our  first  question  related  to  our  friends 
the  Japanese ;  we  heard  that  their  chief, 
in  consequence  of  my  presenting  him. a 
bottle  of  brandy,  had  slept  tranquilly  and 
soundly  the  whole  of  the  evening  and 
night  till   the    morning,    but  that    the 
others  had  remained  uuder  arms  all  night, 
and  had  not  slept  at  all.    They  could  not 
repress  their  suspicion  of  u»,  aud  threat-, 
ened  to  decapitate  the  Kuriles  as  Russian 
subjects,,  in  case  we  attacked  them,  on 
which  account  they    had  been,  sharply 
watched,  and  some  of  them  were  still  de- 
tained as  hostages.     The  Japanese  dis- 
patched them  in  the  morning  to  inquire 
again  and  more  particularly  why  we  had 
come,  and  what  we  wau ted.    The  Ku- 
riles betrayed  themselves  this  time ;  aud 
acknowledged  that  they  were  not  driven 
here  by  a  storm,  but  had  come  for  the 
purpose  of  trafficking  with  the  Japanese, 
which  was  permitted  them  formerly,  hot 
these,  in  consequence  of  the  hostilities 
committed  against  them  by  the  Russians, 
seized  them,  and  as  before  related,  kept 
them  prisoners.    At  last  they  determined 
to  release  them,  and  gave  them  twenty 
seeks  of  rice  and  sakki,  and  tobacco,  to 
travel  with.    Until  our  arrival  they  had 
been  detained  by  bad  weather,  and  now 
the  Japanese  would  imprison  them  again, 
that  their  heads  might  answer  for  our 
conduct.    Seven  men,  six  women,  and 
two  children  -  came  to  the  Japanese,  but  ' 
of  these,  three  men  and  three  women 
died   during  their  imprisonment    in   a 
very  confined    room.     They  could  not  • 
name  the  diseases  that  occasioned  their, 
death  in  Russian,  hut  from  their  descrip- 
tion they  must  have   been  scurvy  aad 
weakness;  yet  the  Japanese  had  attended 
to  the  preservation  of  their  health,  and 
placed  them  under  the  care  of  a  Japanese 
physician.     One  of  the  Kuriles  had  a 
swelling  on  the  hands  and  cramp  in  the 
feet,  so  that  the  calf  was  nearly  drawn  to 
the  back  part  of  the  thighs  ;  at  first  they 
hletlhUa  simultaneously  in  both  feet,  aqd 
8LS 
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afterwards  in  both  hands,  but  not  at  the 
same  vein.  The  Kuriles  could  neither 
describe  the  instruments  nor  the  mode  of 
using  them  for  want  of  suitable  expres- 
sions ;  but  this  Kurile  was  healed,  and 
Daly  complained  that  since  his  illness 
bis  hands  and  feet  became  thinner.  In 
the  opinion  of  our  surgeon,  Brandt,  a 
very  skilful  man  in  .his  profession,  the 
last  must  have  arisen  from  another  cause. 
In  the  narration  of  their  adventures  the 
Kuriles.  were  ofttfn  perplexed  and  con- 
tradicted each  other,  but  at  last  they  en- 
treated me  to  take  them  with  us  and  put 
them  ashore  on  the  thirteenth  island 
Rasbaua,  as  they  must  absolutely  return 
thither.  When  1  inquired  what  would  then 
become  of  their  companions  who  were 
still  iu  the  bands  of  the  Japanese,  the 
two  women  and  the  child,  they  were 
silent,  but  renewed  their  request  again 
immediately,  and  assured  me  that  the 
Japanese  would  certainly  kill  them.    The 


for  thinkitig  of  us,  and  or  fearing  that 
they  would  lose  their  heads.  To  deliver 
themselves  if  possible  from  this,  they  pre- 
ftrred  remaining  with  us,  and  sacrificing 
their  companions,  the  two  women  and  the 
child ;  and  therefore  prayed  me  to  take 
them  with  us.  I  endeavoured  to  convince 
them  that  they  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
the  Japanese,  against  whom  we  had  not 
any  bad  intentions,  and  would  do  them 
no  injury,  aud  advixed  them  to  return  to 
land.  I  sent  the  Japanese  chief  four  bot- 
tles of  French  brandy,  as  I  had  discover- 
ed that  he  was  very  fond  of  that  liquor. 
At  our  separation  I  proposed  that  one  of 
them  should  remain  on  board  the  sloop  to 
shew  us  an  anchoring  place  at;  Urup;  and 
in  case  we  went  to  Urbitsh,  to  serve  as 
a  translator.  At  my  proposal  all  imme- 
diately wished  to  remain  behind ;  but  as 
this  could  not  be  effected,  it  was  decided 
that  Alexei  should  remain,  but  the  others 
be  sent  back  again  to  land.  They  were 
afternoon  before    they  had  not  said  a    still  so  firmly  convinced  of  our  hostility 


word  about  being  absolutely  obliged 
to  return  to  their  island,  but  had  con- 
stantly talked  about  having  no  powder  to 
bunt  with  on  Urup.  The  assertion  that 
bad  weather  had  prevented  their  depar- 
ture was  a  clumsy  falsehood;  they  did 
not  know  that  we  had  sailed  a  long  time 
in  the  neigbourhood  of  this  island,  and 
must  be  well  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
the  weather.  Violent  winds  had  not 
blown  for  a  long  time,  and  the  fogs  had 
not  been  so  thick  as  to  prevent  their  sail- 
ing from  one  island  to  another,  particu- 
larly from  Iturup  to  Urup,  between 
Which  the  distance  scarcely  amounted  to 
twenty-two  versts  ;  besides  they  had  no- 
thing  to  fear  from  fogs,  as  they  had  a 
compass,  which  we  saw,  and  which  ap- 
peared to   be  as  dear  to  them  as   their 


to  the  Japanese,  that  one  of  them  men- 
tioned, before  their  departure,  his  having 
heard  that  cannon,  were  mounted  in  Ur- 
bitsh; and  immediately  the  Russians  ap- 
peared they  would  be  discharged  at  them. 
In  a  minute  after,  another  of  them  re- 
marked that  only  one  cannon  was  there. 
Towards  noon  it  began  to  Wow  moderate- 
ly stwng  from  the  south,  with  better  wea- 
ther ;— that  I  might  examine  the  eastern 
'  coast  of  Urup  while  it  continued,  I  dis- 
missed our  guests,  and  steered  eastward 
under  all  sail;  but  when  half  a  mile 
or  a  verst  distant  from  the  Baidar,  we 
saw  that  the  Kuriles  were  standing  up 
in  it  with  elevated  hands,  beckoning 
and  calling  loudly  to  us ;  I  thought  per- 
haps the  Baidar  was  sinking,  and  com- 
manded to  lay  to  immediately  j  they  ap- 


eyea,  for  they  would  not  trust  it  out  of   proached  us  again  however,  merely  to  re- 


their  hands,  and  eveu  when  they  came  on 
board,  brought  it  out  of  the  Baidar  with 
them*.  From  all  their  statements  many 
of  which  are  not  worth  relating,  their  si- 
tuation might  be  ascertained.   As  soon  as 


peat  that  they  feared  the  Japanese  would 
kill  them  in  case  we  did  wrong;  "e 
were  again  obliged  to  summon  all  the 
arts  of  persuasion  to  tranquiilite  them. 
At  last   they   determined   to  go  away, 


the  Japanese  imagined  we  should  attack    yetwith  the  greatest  despondency,  fostnev 

could  not  divest  themselves  of  their  race 
formed  belief.  The  last  separation  from 
these  deptoabte  creatures  affected  me 
verymneh.  They  delivered  their  adieu 
to  us  from  the  Baidar,  promised  to  catch 
fish  and  collect  cow  garHc  and  saranm, 
and  wait  tot  us  if  they  were  not  killed  by 
the  Japanese. 

(To  be  continued  J 


their  village ;  they  threatened  to  punish 
the  Kuriles  for  our  crimes,  They  had 
therefore  as  much  reason  as  the  Japanese 

*  The  compajs  in  a  round  case,  pleasured  three 
inches  in  diameter ;  the  surface  was  divided  into 
ihombs,  yet  without  degree*  and  coloured*  and 
instead  of  real  glass,  isinglass  was  used.  The 
case  of  the  compass  was  kept  in  a  boaj,  with  a 
•  idtng  lid  *  according  to  their  account  they  ac- 
•utred  it  in  ftaiatsfeatka. 
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FUNERAL  CEREMONIES  OF  A  BURMAN  PRIEST. 

Communicated  by  W.  CAREY,  D.  D. 
(From  the  Asiatic  Researches,  Vol.  XII.)  • 


Tub  manner  in  which  different  nations 
dispose  of  their  dead,  is  one  of  those  cir- 
cumstances, which  have  been  thought 
worthy  of  peculiar  notice,  by  all  who 
have  studied  the  history  of  man,  as  it  is 
in  most  instances  connected  with  the  idea 
which  they  entertain  respecting  a  future 
atate. 

Those  nations  who  believe  in  the  doc- 
trine of  the  resurrection,  practise  inhuma- 
tion. The  Hindus  and  other  nations,  who 
believe  the  doctrine  of  the  tnetempsycho- 
*i«,  and  consider  fire  as  the  element 
which  purifies  all  things,  usually  burn 
their  dead,  with  a  variety  of  ceremonies 
suited  to  those  religious  notions  which 
are  peculiar  to  the  different  sects.  The 
inhabitants  of  Thibet,  differing  from  most 
other  nations,  either  totally  neglect  the 
bodies  of  their  dead,  or  treat  them  in  a 
manner  which  to  us  appears  highly  barba- 
rous. 

The  Burmans  burn  their  dead  like  the 
Hindus,  though  with  a  great  difference  in 
the  method  and  the  attendant  ceremonies. 
With  them,  the  wood  of  the  coffin  (which 
is  made  larger  and  stronger  than  with  us) 
i«  neatly  all  the  foci  used  to  consume  the 
bodiesof  the  common  people.  The  Priests, 
or  Poongees,  are  like  them  burnt  by  the 
wood  of  their  own  coffins,  but  the  fire  is 
communicated  by  means  of  rockets.  As 
this  is  a  very  singular  practice,  and  has 
not  been  noticed  by  any  writer  whom  I 
have  met  with,  I  take  the  liberty  to  com- 
municate tb  the  Asiatic  society  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the*  funeral  ceremonies  of 
a  Pooogee  orBurmaa  priest,  as  communi- 
cated by  my  son,  Mr.  Felix  Carey,  who 
resides  at  Rangoon,  and  was  an  eye  witness 
thereto. 

**  The  man  whose  funeral  ceremonies 
I  am  going  to  describe,  died  about  two 
years  ago.  After  the  death  of  a  Poongee, 
the  body  Is  embalmed  in  the  following 
miner,  first,  the  intestines. are  taken 
out,  after  which  the  body  is  filled  with 


spices  of  different  kinds,  and  the  opening 
sewed  up.  A  layer  of  wax  is  ,then  laid 
nil  over  the  body,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
admission  of  air;  upon  that  is  put  a  layer 
composed  of  lac  and  some  other  ingre- 
dients, and  the  whole  covered  over  with 
leaf-gold.  The  body  of  this  person  was 
stretched  out  at  full  length,  with  the  arms 
laid  over  the  breast.  When  one  of  these 
people  dies,  the  body  is  thus  prepared  at 
the  house  where  he  died.  After  about 
twelve  months,  the  corpse  is  removed  to 
a  house  built  for  that  purpose,  where  it 
is  kept  a  year  or  two  longer,  till  the  Poon- 
gees order  it  to  be  burnt.  At  one  of 
these  places  I  saw  the  body  of  this  man, 
about  a  month  before  it  was  taken  out  for 
the  purpose  of  being  destroyed.  It  was 
then  placed  upon  a  stage,  which  was  in  a 
house  made  like  one  of  their  Kuims* 
rising  in  a  conical  form,  and  about  thirty 
feet  in  height.  The  stage  was  made  of 
bamboos  and  wood,  and  the  house  which 
contained  it  was  covered  with  paper,  and 
over-laid  with  leaf-gold.  By  the  side  of 
this  stage  lay  the  coffin  in  which  the  body 
was  to  be  carried  out;  this,  also,  was 
over  laid  with  gold,  and  ornamented  with 
several  figures,  designed  to  represent  death 
in  a  variety  of  forms.  In  the  court  yard 
two  large  four-wheeled  carriages  were 
preparing,  one  to  carry  the  coffin,  and  the 
other  the  stage  with  its  apparatus.  Tin? 
carriage  in  which  the  corpse  was  to  be 
drawn  had  another  stage  built  upon  it, 
similar  to  the  one  in  the  house,  only  it  was 
larger,  and  fixed  upon  an  elephant,  made 
in  a  kneeling  posture. 

When  the  time  for  the  ceremony  ap- 
proached, the  principal  people  of  every 

*  This  is  the  name  of  the  buildings  occupied  by 
the  Burman  priests  who  live  in  societies,  subject 
to  the  chief  of  the  Kuim,  who  is  distinguished  by 
his  age,  or  learning.  The  Kuinu  are  a  sort  of 
colleges,  where  instruction  is  given  to  any  one  who 
wishes  for  it ;  but  the  members  are  subject  to  a 
discipline  not  very  different  from  that  of  a  monas- 
tery. 
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street  were  commanded  each  to  prepare? 
a  rocket,  and  au  image  (the  shape  of 
seme  animal,)  to  which  the  rocket  was 
to  be  fixed.  Besides  these  large  rockets, 
a  great  number  of  smaller  ones  was  also 
prepared,  as  well  as  other  fire^worjra. 
The  Burman  new  year  began  either  on 
the  13th  or  14th  of  April,  I  do  not  exact- 
ly remember  which,  when  the  festival  ce- 
lebrated by  sprinkling  of  water  com- 
menced, which  would  have  continue^  six 
or  seven  days,  had  not  the  viceroy  put  a 
stop  to  it  to  admit  of  the  burning  of  this 
Telapoy.  On  the  17th,  the  figures  to 
which  the  rockets  were  to  be  fastened 
weredrawn  in  procession  round  the  town ; 
and  from  this  day  to  the  end  of  the  cere- 
mony, all  the  people  of  the  town  and  its 
vicinity,  both  male  and  female,  were  com- 
pelled to  assist.  The  figures  were  drawn 
in  procession,  one  after  another,  in  the 
following  order ;  first,  six  or  eight  flags 
were  carried,  these  were  followed  by  a 
number  of  dancing  boys  and  girls,  then 
the  carriages  with  the  figures,  some  drawn 
by  boys,  and  others  by  bullocks,  follow- 
ed; and  after  them  went  a  number  of 
young  women,  dancing  and  singing,  with 
an  older  woman  between  each  row,  to 
keep  them  in  order.  Women  were  never 
known  to  attend  such  processions  before1, 
but  this  was  done  in  consequence  of  a 
particular  order  from  the. viceroy.  On 
this  occasion  even  the  wives  and  daughters 
of  the  principal  officers  of  government 
were  obliged  to  dance,  some  with  umbrel- 
las held  over  them,  and  others  under  an 
awning  large  enough  to  shade  forty  or 
££ty  persons,  and- supported  by  six  or 
eight  men ;  last  of  all  followed  the  men 
m  like  manner,  singing,  clapping  their 
hands,  and  dancing,  with  two. men  be- 
tween eatfh  row  to  keep  them  in  order. 

The  i>eople  of  each  street  attended  their 
own  carriages,  and  in  this  manner  pro- 
ceeded round  the  town,  one  company  after 
another.  'The  figures  were  very  large, 
much  larger  than  the  animals  they  were 
Intended  to  represent.  Some  of  them 
*rere  representations  of  buffaloes,  others 
of  bulls,  lions,  bears,  elephants,  horses, 
or  men.  There  were  not  less  than  thirty, 
of  a 'very  large  size,  about  thirty  feet  in 
height,  and  a  great  number  of  smaller 
opes. 

The  nsKt 'day  was  spent  In  drawing  the 
Uody  of  the  Poon#ec  in  sis  carriage,  back  * 
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wards  and  forwards,  or  rather  in  pulling 
agaiust  each  other.  All  the  people,  being 
divided  into  two  parties,  drew  the  corpse, 
from  the  place  where  it  formerly  was,  to 
an  extensive  valley,  near  the  hill  where  it 
was  to  be  burnt.  In  the  front  of  the  valley 
the  viceroy  had  a  temporary  house  erected, 
from  which  he  could  view  the  whole  shew. 
Four  cables  were  fastened  to  the  axle-tree 
of  the  carnage,  two  each  way ;  these  were 
held  by  the  people,  who  every  now  and 
then  uttered  a  loud  shout  and  pulled  both 
ways  at  the  same  time.  That  day  neither 
party  gained  any  advantage  over  the 
other,  till  near  evening,  when  one  of  the 
cables  broke  and  the  opposite  party  gapieuV 
the  victory. 

The  following  day  they  discharged  the 
large  roekets.  Early  in  the.  nioruiug  they 
carried  all  the  figures  and  their  rockets 
from  the  towu,  and  each  of  these  figure* 
was  fixed  upon  a  carriage  of  four  wheels, 
and  the  roekets  were  secured,  by  rattan 
loops,  to  strong  ropes,  which  passed  be- 
tween the  feet  of  the  animal,  so  that  when 
discharged,  they,  sliding  on  the  ropes,  ran 
along  the  ground.  Some  of  these  rockets 
were  from  seven  to  eight  feet  in  length, 
and  from  three  to  four  in  circumference, 
made  of  strong  timber,  and  secured  by 
iron  hoops,  and  rattan  lashings.  .  The 
last  of  them,  when  discharged,  ran  over 
a  boy  of  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  who 
died  in  a  few  minutes;  three  or  four 
grown  up  persons  were  also  much  hurt. 
Towards  evening  a  great  number  of  fire- 
works were  discharged,  which  made  a 
very  fine  appearance. 

'  The  next  day  was  the  time  appointed 
for  blowing  up  the  corpse.  On  this  occa- 
sion, a  quarrel  arose  between  the  two 
parties  who  had  pulled  the  former  day ; 
the  party  which  had  been  unsuccessful  in- 
sisting that  the  cables  had  been  cut,  and 
not  broken,  by  the  opposite  party;  they 
therefore  presented  a  petition  to  the  vice- 
jroy,  requesting  that  they  might  have 
another  trial  at  pulling.  This  was  graut- 
.ed,  upon  which,  having  procured  four 
•new  Europe  cabtea,  from  the  ships  in  the 
harbour,  they  re-commenced  their  trial  of 
strength ;  however,  the  party  wfcich  had 
been  victorious  before  won  again,  and 
broke  the  cables  of  the  other.  The  un- 
successful party  was  not  yet  satisfied,  but 
insisted  on  anpther  trial  of  strength,  the 
foUowin*  day.   That  day  neither  natty 
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obtained  the  victory,  upon  which  the  vice- 
roy issued  an  order  to  stop  the  contest, 
and  to  burn  the  Telapoy  the  next  day, 
which  was  accordingly  done. 

That  day  the  corpse  was  burnt  in  a  tem- 
porary house,  erected  for  that  purpose,  in 
the  shape  of  a  Kuim,  with  a  stage  in  it 
apon  which  the  coffin  was  set  to  be  burnt. 
This  was  performed  with  small  rocktts, 
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fixed  upon  ropes  with  rings  of  rattan,  so 
as  to  slide  along  them,  from  the  top  of  a 
hill,  to  the  coffin,  which  was  placed  on 
the  top  of  another  hill.  The  rockets  be- 
ing discharged,  slided  along  the  ropes, 
over  the  intermediate  valley,  to  the  coffin, 
which  was  set  on  fire  by  them,  and,  with 
itsconteuts,  quickly  consumed." 
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A   PROVINCE   OF   LITTXE   TIBET. 

By  W.  MOORCROFT,  Esc. 
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Introductory  Note  by  the  President. 

I  have  much  gratification  in  being  en- 
abled to  lay  before  the  Society,  an  extract 
from  the  journal  of  our  colleague,  Mr. 
Moorcroft,  on  a  journey  to  explore  that 
'  part  of  Little  Tibet  in  Chinese  Tartary, 
where  the  shawl  goat  is  pastured ;  and  to 
vU»t  the  celebrated  lake  Mdnasarovara  or 
fllapang,  in  which  the  Ganges  was  long 
supposed  to  take  its  source. 

Undertaken  from  motives  of  public 
ceal,  to  open  to  Great  Britain  means  of 
obtaining  the  materials  of  the  finest 
woollen  fabric,  the  arduous  and  perilous 
♦nterprize,  in  which  Mr.  Moorcroft  ac- 
companied by  Captain  Hearsay  engaged, 
and  which  was  prosecuted  by  them  with 
indefatigable  perseverance  and  admirable 
intrepidity,  undismayed  by  the  difficulties 
*f  the  way  and  the  dangers  with  which 
the  jealousy  of  the  Nepalese  beset  them 
on  ttieir  return,  and  undeterred  by  hard- 
ships and  privations,  and  in  Mr.  Moor- 
croft's  instance  by  frequent  illness,  has  in 
the  result  not  only  accomplished  the  pri- 
mary object  which  was  in  view,  but  has 
brought  an  interesting  accession  of  know- 
ledge of  a  country  never  before  explored, 
and  has  ascertained  the  existence,  and 
approximately  determined  the  situation  of 
Mdnasarovara,  verifying  at  the  same  time 
the  feet  that  it  gives  origin  neither  to  the . 
Oanges,  nor  to  any  other  of  the  rivers  re- 
puted to  flow  from  it.  .  Mr.  Moorcroft,  as 
will  freJeen,  found  reason  to  believe  that 


the  lake  has  no  outlet.  His  stay,  however, 
was  too  short  to  allow  of  his  making  a 
complete  circuit  of  it:  and  adverting  to 
the  difficulty  of  conceiving  the  evaporation 
of  the  lake's  surface  in  sO  cold  a  climate 
to  be  equivalent  to  the  influx  of  water  in 
the  season  of  thaw  from  the  surrounding 
mountains,  it  may  be  conjectured,  that, 
although  no  river  run  from  it,  nor  any 
outlet  appear  at  the  level  at  which  it  was 
seen  by  Mr.  Moorcroft,  it  may  have  some 
drain  of  its  superfluous  waters,  when 
more  sworn,  and  at  its  greatest  elevation, 
and  may  then  perhaps  c0ntmunicate  with 
Rdwan  lake,  (in  which  the  Setlej  takes  its 
source)  conformably  with  the  oral  infor- 
mation received  by  our  travellers. 

Journal. 
May  26th.— At  Jdshi-Mat'h  we  left 
the  road  to  Bhadrin&t'h,  which  crosses 
the  Dauli  a  little  more  than  a  c6s  above 
the  town.  At  the  junction  of  the  Vishmv- 
Ganga  with  the  Dauli,  both  rivers  lose 
their  names ;  and  the  united  streams  form 
the  Alacananda,  the  course  of  which  has 
been  before  mentioned.  As  the  road  to 
JosM-Mat'h  is  kuown  by  the  surveys  of 
the  gentlemen  deputed  by  Colonel  Cole- 
broke,  I  have  not  been  very  particular  in 
describing  it  :*  but,  as  the  road  to  Nfli 
and  onwards  is  new  ground  to  Europeans, 
I  shall  follow  it  with  more  exactness.. 

•  For  the  Mine  reason  it  is  omhttd;*rn  Out 
abridgment.    OP'S* 
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The  principal  part  of  the  initiates  of 
our  route  is  taken  from  the  note  book  of 
Mr.  Hearsay,  who  carried  the  compass 
and  brought  up  the  rear  accompanied  by 
Harkh  Dev,  and  who  engaged  on  setting 
but,  to  execute  this  part.  Heark  Dev 
Pandit  was  directed  to  stride  the  whole  of 
the  road  at  paces  equal  to  four  feet  each.* 

Our  wad  lay  along  tb*  teft  bank  of  the 
Datrli,bnt  generally  at  the  distance  of  at 
least  a  c6s.  The  road  was  pleasant  but 
the  heat  was  greater  than  might  have^een 
expected,  seeing  that  the  summits  of  the 
mountains  very  near  us  were  covered' with 
snow. 

The  road  ivas  frequently  crossed  by 
small  stfeatms*  of  water,  of  whicli  several 
issue  from  stone  conduits  now  out  of  re- 
pair. We  saw  people  sowing  the  Lai  Sag 
or  Amaranthtfc  Gangetfcus,  a  vegetable 
apparently  much  used  by  the  moun- 
taineers. 

Wheat  was  nearly  ready  to  cut,  and 
lands  under  the  plough.  'Hie  ears  of  the 
wheat  particularly  Jong  and  bearded. 
*  About  a  cos  before  \vz  reached  the1 
groutd  for  encampment  we  met  our  car- 
riers returning,  who  saW  that  they  had" 
executed  their  task,  but"  had  received 
■eitbervtetaals  nor  money.  It  appears  to 
me  that  the  Chaudri  of  JtfsTrt  M-at'h,  who 
received  our  advances  and  undertook  to 
supply  the  people,  wtH  keep  the  whole 
money-tor  his  owu  use  and  press  the  un- 
fortunate villagers  to  carry  ottr  baggage. 
.  Some  mountains  uear  us,  whose  tops 
were  covered  with  snow  when  we  first 
came,  were  in  the  evening  nearly  bare. 

.  Achatf  fast  eleven  reached  the  town  of 
i3arafcaonk;  and  not  finding  good  shade 
went  6u  higher,  above  three  quarters  of  a 
mile,  without  being  much  more  success- 
ful. 

The  cultivated  lands,  in  the  middle  of 
which  is  the  village  of  Baragaon,  run  half 
way  up  the  hill,  where  the  forest  region 
begins  with  small  trees,  becoming  thicker 
a,nd  higher  as  it  ascends ;  and  the  very 
summit  is  fringed  with  pines  and  the  ma- 
jestic and  fine  overtopping  cedar,  f 

27th.— In  the  afternoon  the  Negi  came 
to  say  that  ou  the  following  morning,  he 

•  The  Pandit's  measure  of  the  ro§4  would  pro- 
t»Wy  have  been  more  correct,  had  be  been  di- 
rected fo  step  hit  usual  and  natural  pace*,  the 
length  of  which  might  have  been  easily  determin- 
ed with  precision  by  a  small  trial.    C. 

%  Piwu  Deodar  and-J^ngifolia. 
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would  have  people  to  take  our  baggage  to 
Tapdban,  a  village  about  three  cos  distant, 
from  whence  we  should  proceed  onwards 
the  following  day. 

28th— Resume  our  journey,  leaving 
our  ground  at  6U  30ltheira.  sunrise  58°. 
Pass  by  a  Sangaover  the  Dauli,  and  at 
36U6  paces  reach  our  ground  a  little  below 
the  almost  deserted  village  of  Tap*ban, 
placed  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  surmounted 
by  woods  of  pi  ue,  cedar  aud  cypress*  A 
considerable  stream  falls  into  the  Dauli 
below  the  village ;  and  by  the  side  of  this 
is  a  small  rivulet  of  tepid  water.— This 
current  mixes  with  the  cold  stream  before 
it  reaches  the  Dauli,  and  issues  from 
some  rough  ground  in  the  face  or  a  rock. 
The  heat  of  the  water  seemed  to  be  very 
'agreeable  to  tadpoles,  which  had  deserted 
the  colder  stream  to  take  refuge  in  this. 

1  observed  a  common  plant  something 
resembling  butcher's  broom,  which  was 
said  to  be  the  Setbania,  frouf  which  the . 
mountaineers  make  a  paper  that  is  sold 
atSirinagar  and  Almora,  and  from  thence 
finds  its  way  into  Hindustan  although  not, 
in  large  quantity.— The  bankers  employ 
it  for  their  bills  of  exchange  or  Huudis i  hi 
preference  to  any  other  kind,  as  the  ink 
does  not  sink  further  into  its  substance, 
than  is  necessary  to  retain  the  writing,  as 
it  does  not  imbibe  water  readily,  aud 
relatively  to  its  thickness  is  much  stronger 
than  any  other  kind  of  paper.  As  connect-  ( 
ed  with  paper,  •  I  must  here  observe,  that 
the  layers  of  the  bark  of  birch  are  used  by 
the  natives  to  write  upon  and  they  bear 
both  ink  and  the  stroke  of  the  pencil  very 
well.  The  leaves  are  called  Bhojpatr. 
The  bark  of  the  birch  is  used  atLac*knau 
for  covering  the  wires  of  huka-snakes. 

29th.— Settle  to  give  Jowaf  Sinh  26 
rupees  in  full  of  all  taxes  and  demands  to 
be  made  upon  us  until  we  reach  the  fron^ 
tier;  for  whicj^fye  gave  a  receipt  on 
birch  paper :  having  previously  put  aside 
a  fee  of  five  rupees  for  the  part  be  bore 
in  the  transaction.  As  our  carriers  came 
in  a  very  straggling  manner  from  the  vil- 
lages whence  they  had  been  pressed,  we 
could  not  leave  the  ground  till  8.  At 
6816  paces  reach  a  hut  taken  possession 
of  by  our  servants.  This  is  computed  to 
be  seven  c6s  from.  Tapdban. 

•  Probably  a  speeies  of  pine>  as  well  aa  that 
which  Mr.  MooTcroft  denominates  cedar-  €. 

W  Digitized  by  VjAjOgTC 
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After  having  reached  the  top  of  the  first 
mountain,  Mr.  Hearsay,  who  had  goue 
before  me,  killed  a  very  thin  yellow  snake, 
about  eighteen  inches  in  length.  I  found 
it  bad  the  poisonous  fang,  but  it  is  asserted 
that  snakes  and  all  other  venomous  rep- 
tiles are  very  scarce  in  this  part  ot  the 
oouutry.  However,  on  takiug  up  the  car- 
pet on  which  I  had  slept,  a  black  scorpion 
came  from  under  it. 

A  warai  spring,  which  we  passed  early 
in  this  day's  inarch,  issues  from  the  rock 
on  the  right  of  the  road  in  a  stream  of 
about  five  iuches  across  and  three  deep, 
and  threw  up  a  small  cloud  of  steam.  At 
its  escape  the  heat  was  so  great  that  the 
finger  could  not  bear  being  dipped  in  it 
inore  than  two  or  three  seconds.  The 
thermometer  having  been  carried  for- 
wards, we  were  prevented  from  ascertain- 
ing the  temperature :  however  no  insects 
were  in  or  about  it,  and  some  plants 
which  had  fallen  into  it  near  the  middle 
of  the  current  were  killed  and  seemed 
parboiled.  The  pebbles  in  its  bed,  and 
the  vegetable  substances  which  were 
immersed  in  it,  were  covered  with  a  yel- 
low coat,  and  those  which  had  been  taken 
out  and  become  dry  were  likewise  coated 
with  a  white  earthy  substance  having  lit- 
tle taste :  however  the  water  itself  was 
slightly  austere,  and  I  apprehend  contain- 
ed iron  without  any  other  mixture.  The 
tepid  stream  at  Tapoban  which  is  much 
lower  and  not  half  a  mile  distant  proba- 
bly proceeds  from  the  same  source  with 
this,  and  is  cooled  in  its  progress  to  the 
place  at  which  it  escapes  below.  I  saw 
no  appearance  of  volcano  in  this  or  any 
other  mountain  which  I  have  yet  met 
with ;  but  many  abound  with  miuerals ; 
and  pyrites  are  found  in  great  abundance. 

Close  to  this  pTa  e  the  road  was  broken 
by  a  recent  slip,  and  we  had  to  pass  upon 
the  crumbling  surface.  The  road  this  day 
was  in  many  parts  very  fatiguing.  In  one 
place  a  slip  of  earth  had  laid  bare  a  large 
surface  of  rock,  which  had  been  formerly 
covered  by  the  road  ;  and  as  it  sloped  to 
the  river  with  a  sharp  descent,  it  requir- 
ed every  exertion  and  care  to  guard  against 
a  slip  of  about  a  hundred  feet  into  a 
current,  which  dashed  with  great  force 
amongst  fragments  of  marble,  which  in 
two  or  three  points  actually  formed 
a  "bridge  across  the  stream.  In  ano- 
ther patt  we  were  obliged  to  climb  tip 
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the  face  of  a  rock  nearly  perpendicular, 
and  on  which,  irregularities  for  the  toe 
to  hang  upon,  were  at  a  most  inconveni- 
ent, distance.  My  left  foot  having  slipped 
off  one  of  them,  1  lay  for  a  few  seconds 
upon  the  poise,  but  a  snatch  at  a.  clump 
of  grass,  which  dn  being  seised,  luckily 
did  not  give  way,  and  a  sudden  spring, 
brought  me  to  a  comparatively  safe  spot, 
with  the  loss  of  some  skin  from  my1  knees 
and  elbows,  and  some. rents  fa  my  trow- 
sers  and  sleeves.  Sometimes  points  of 
rock  projected  to  the  edge  of  she  river, 
and  these  were  turned  by  rude  staircases 
made  of  wood  and  stone.  Retiring  an* 
gles  were  passed  by  inclined  planes  form- 
ed by  a  tree  being  hud  on  poiuts  of  stone 
on  each  side  of  the  angle,  and  loose  stoves 
were  thrown  from  the  wood  to  the  rock. 
For  a  moment  the  eye  could  not  quit  the 
road  and  suffer  the  feet  to  proceed,  with- 
out risk  of  accidents  j  and  yet  a  trifling 
expense  would  reuder  the  road  in  general 

{passable,  although  it  would  always  be 
iable  to  be  injured  by  the  Rilling  of  the 
rocks  above.  n 

When  we  had  reached  the  custom  bouse 
on  the  middle  of  tbe  mountain  immedi- 
ately beyond  a  Sanga  by  which  we  crossed 
the  Rauni,  we  found  one  of  our  sircars 
who  was  detained  by  three  men  and  as 
many  women,  as  pledge  for  the  payment 
of  duties  on  tbe  passage  of  our  baggage1. 
The  receipt  written  upon  a  slip  of  birch 
bark  was  no  sooner  beheld  by  the  most, 
riotous  of  the  men,  than  he  ceased  to  at- 
tempt any  further  molestation,  although 
ft  was  clear  that  he  had  not  read  its  eon- 
tents.  As  however  oue  fellow  was  StHl 
a  little  impertinent,  my  friend  insisted 
upon  his  relieving  a  carrier  from  his  load, 
which  he  actually  took  part  of  the  way  up 
the  hill ;  and  then  slipping  from  under 
the  load  slid  down  a  face  of  rock,  and. 
though  old,  skipped  away  from  point  to 
point  of  a  rough  road  with  the  agility  of 
a  deer.  As  many  loads  were  left  behind, 
it  was  deemed  prudent  to  take  the  third 
man  along  with  us/as  an  hostage  for  their 
safe  passage.  As  he  went  along,  he  told 
us  that  the  Chaudri  Calvin,  had  farmed 
the  customs  of  this  place  for  five  hundred 
rupees  a  year ;  and  that  the  woman,  who 
was  so  clamorous,  was  one  of  his  wives, 
of  whom  he  had  seventeen.  The  other 
two  women  were  her  slaves. 
To  a  poor  woman,  who  had  bad  mueb 
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difficulty  in  carrying  her  burthen  over  a 
very  rough  road,  I  gave  a  Timdshd,  which 
in  a  few  minutes  was  taken  away  from 
her  by  a  man  whom  I  supposed  to  be  her 
ljuaband.  On  learning  that  he  was  no 
relation,  I  got  it  from  him,  sent  him 
about  his  business,  and  returned  the  coin 
to  the  woman ;  but  when  she  departed,  I 
had  the  mortification  of  observing  him  at 
a  considerable  distance  start  from  a  place 
of  concealment  and  again  force  the  money 
from  her.  This  man  was  a  Zemindar  of 
the  village  in  which  the  poor  woman  lived, 
and  though  he  had  been  obliged  by  the 
Nigi  to  carry  a  load,  he  still  exercised 
his  petty  tyranny  over  one  more  defence- 
less than  himself. 

The  gratification  of  the  calls  of  hunger 
seems  to  be  the  first  object  amongst  the 
inhabitants  of  a  country,  which,  if  under 
a  well  regulated  government,  would  be 
capable  of  exporting  a  surplus  of  provi- 
sions. At  Tapoban,  a  stout  young  fellow 
offered  himself  to  be  my  slave  for  life  if  I 
would  only  feed  him.  Although  I  want- 
ed not  his  services,  and  did  not  much 
like  his  appearance,  yet  his  appeal  was 
too  forcible  to  be  resisted  ;  and  I  there- 
fore engaged  to  give  him  food  for  his 
services, 

30th.  Obliged  to  halt  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  carriers  ;  which  was  diffi- 
cult, as  the  villages  in  this  part  of  the 
country  are  small  and  distant  from  each 
other. 

3 1 st.  As  this  day  my  companion  and 
myself  separated,  and  he  had  along  with 
him  the  compass,  and  the  young  Pandit 
•who  measured  the  road,  I  shall  make 
extracts  from  his  notes  of  the  route,  and 
afterwards  notice  my  deviation  from  it. 
'  At  1381  paces;  tops  of  mountains  co- 

*  vered  with  snow  in  every  direction.  At 
'  2297,  cross  a  rivulet  which  comes  from 

*  E.— Snowy  mountains  in  that  direction 
€  quite  close.     At  2437,  commence  as- 

*  cending  the  most  tremendous  place  I 

*  ever  saw.    At  2783,  descend  to  bed  of 

*  Vauli  river,  most  tbaukful  that  I  am 

*  once  more  safe — was  obliged  to  take  off 
'  shoes  and  stockings.    At  7610,  reach 

*  our  halting  place.  Ten  hours  upon  the 
€  march*    The  coolies  mostly  women  ar- 

*  rived  at  the  same  time*  The  Douli  much 

*  reduced  in .  breadth  j  but  the  current 
f  very  strong ;  with  a  small  exception, 
'  ftp  general  course  has  been  to  the  S.W.* 
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I  left  our  ground  at  forty  minutes  past 
five.  From  the  bridges  across  the  Dauli, 
having  been  swept  away  last  year,  and  not 
reinstated,  a  new  road  has  been  made  by 
the  goatherds  along  tlie  sides  and  over 
the  tops  of  the  mountaius  which  overlook 
the  river.  This  has  first  been  worked  in- 
to a  track  by  the  goats,  and  iu  the  worst 
places  strengthened  by  fragments  of 
stones  thrown  in  heaps  somewhat  imi- 
tating rude  flights  of  steps.  The  path  in 
various  places,  formed  by  pieces  of  stone 
which  jut  out,  overhangs  the  edge  of  the 
water  and  seldom  retires  so  far  from  it  as 
to  give  a  chance  of  the  traveller  escaping 
from  rolling  down  to  the  river,  should  he 
have  the  misfortune  to  make  a  false  step  ; 
and  the  footing  was  very  insecure  front 
small  stones  being  mixed  with  much  loose 
earth.  Just  on  attaining  the  summit  T 
met  a  large  flock  of  goats  loaded,  and 
was  glad  to  find  a  secure  corner  until  the 
whole  had  passed.  I  observed,  that  goats 
when  laden  climb  up  places  however  ap- 
parently difficult  without  hesitation  ;  but 
they  do  not  like  to  go  down  steep  decli- 
vities :  for  whether  they  descend  straight 
down  or  sideways,  the  load  urges  them 
forward  quicker  than  they  like,  and  as 
there  is  no  belly-baud,  it  frequently  tum- 
bles off,  and  is  the  cause  of  the  animal 
being  carried  down  the  steep  sides  of 
hills  and  lost.  Goats  cast  a  look  of  in- 
quiry at  strangers  and  pass  on  leisurely  ; 
but  sheep  generally  stop,  and,  after  one 
has  either  been  driven  onwards  or  gone 
of  his  own  accord,  the  rest  follow  with 
precipitancy,  and  frequently  lose  their 
loads  by  their  hurry. 

Crossing  this  mo uu tain  took  up  an  hour 
and  a  quarter.  Having  mounted  a  height, 
which  though  short,  was  steep  and  rug- 
ged, I  was  somewhat  confounded  by  the 
sight  of  a  steep  and  bare  slope  of  stoue 
about  one  hundred  feet  deep  running  to 
the  bed  of  the  river  without  any  path,  and 
with  a  surface  so  smooth  as  to  excite  a 
doubt  whether  I  could  reach  the  bottom 
in  any  other  way  than  by  sliding,  which 
would  have  been  too  rapid  to  be  safe: 
the  more  especially  at  the  stop  must  have 
taken  place  amongst  stones  in  the  bed  of 
the  river.  By  taking  off  my  stockings, 
pressing  the  spike  of  my  staff  into  little 
dips  in  the  stone,  and  catching  at  a  friend- 
ly tuft  of  grass  which  occasionally  pre- 
sented itself  near  one  edge,  I  got  to  the 
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base  nearly  at  the  same  time  with  the  old 
Pandit,  whose  activity  would  have  more 
surprised  me  had  I  not  known  that  he 
bad  been  bred  in  the  mountains  of  Ka- 
maon.  Just  as  we  had  congratulated  our- 
selves ou  our  escape,  we  saw  two  other 
paths,  one  higher  up  and  another  lower 
down  under  a  ledge  of  the  rock,  which 
saved  the  rest  of  our  party,  save  two  of 
the  Pandit's  hill  people,  from  the  dangers 
of  this  road. 

Soon  after  descending  the  slope,  I  over- 
took a  woman  who  had  been  pressed  by 
the  Nigi  to  carry  a  load.  She  said 
that  her  measure  of  misery  was  full,  and 
that  she*  was  resolved  to  emigrate  into 
Jawdr,  where  oppression  was  not  so 
grievous  as  here. 

Seeing  our  carriers  who  had  started 
about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  before 
me,  supporting  themselves  on  the  ledge 
of  a  rock,  which  overhung  the  river  at  a 
great  height,  by  clinging  with  their  li^ds 
to  the  stones  on  the  face  of  the  mountain, 
and  that  at  length  they  actually  stopped, 
X  was  induced  to  make  the  experiment  of 
going  round  by  a  winding  path,  under  an 
idea  that  I  should  effect  it  in  nearly  as  lit- 
tle time  as  would  be  spent  in  passiug  over 
the  broken  path  of  rock.  Mr.  Hearsay 
coming  after  me,  aud  finding  that  the 
carriers  preferred  the  short,  but  more 
dangerous  road,  to  the  Jong  one,  resolv- 
ed to  attempt  it ;  and  assuredly  I  should 
have  done  the  same,  had  I  known  the 
length  and  roughness  of  that  which  I  ac- 
tually took.  Mr.  Hearsay  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  carriers  went  over  the 
rock  without  accident :  but  at  one  point 
the  courage  of  my  khansamau  failed ;  for, 
on  missing  footing  with  one  leg,  he  shriek- 
ed violently  and  sunk  down  almost  souse- 
less  upon  a  point  of  stone,  with  one  leg 
hanging  down  over  the  abyss,  calliug  out 
that  he  was  lost.  Mr.  Hearsay  was  at 
hand  and  assisted  him  most  opportunely, 
along  with  the  Pandit.  One  woman  car- 
ried four  burthens  at  different  times  for 
her  less  courageous  companions ;  aud  a 
bearer  was  also  of  some  use ;  but  at  length 
became  so  alarmed  as  only  to  be  capable 
of  proceeding  by  being  steadied  by  an  end 
of  his  turban  being  tied  round  his  waist, 
and  the  other  end  secured  by  the  young 
Pandit  as  he  proceeded  in  front. 

The  horrors  of  this  road  were  very 
great,  and  ought  so  to  have  been  to  jus- 
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tify  passing  bf  such*  a  road  as  that  which 
I  followed.  For  it  cost  me  the  labour  of 
two  hours  to  attain  the  top  of  the  first 
mountain  which  I  had  to  scale,  and  al- 
though the  path  consisted  of  lines  of  rig 
zag  not  more  than  fen  or  twelve  feet  In 
length,  at  angles  so  sharp,  that  in  a" 
length  of  twenty-four  feet  not  more 
than  ten  feet  were  gained  in  actual  as- 
cent, yet  even  this  progress  was  not 
made  except  by  clinging  with  the  hands 
to  shrubs,  roots  of  trees,  clumps  of  grass 
and  clods  of  earth  ;  and  sometimes  from 
the  obliquity  of  the  path,  it  required  me  to 
creep  ou  hands  aud  knees  to  prevent  slip- 
ping. Near  the  summit  of  the  mountain, 
the  path  divided ;  and  a  mountaineer, 
whom  we  met,  as  we  thought  opportune- 
ly, at  this  point,  advised  the  lower  one ; 
though  from  the  accounts  of  porters  and 
servants  who  took  the  upper  one,  the  lat- 
ter was  easier  but  a  little  longer. 

In  descending  the  mountain  a  grand 
view  opened  from  the  S.E.  consisting  of  a 
vista  formed  by  two  sides  of  mountain* 
composing  a  glen,  down  which  ran  a  large 
stream.  One  slope  was  enriched  by  a  fo- 
rest which  reached  to  the  clouds';  the 
other  covered  by  scanty  pasturage   for 

>  about  four  hundred  yards ;  when  it  was 
overhung  by  a  steep  facd  of  barren  rock 
of  immense  height,  and  the  upper  part  of 
the  vale  was  shut  up  by  a  peak  of  stilt 
higher  mountain,  the  base  of  which  was 
sprinkled  with  cypress,  and  the  top  whit- 
ened with  snow. 

After  a  tedious  march  of  two  hours 
more,  through  a  forest  of  cedars  and 
cypress*,  of  which  many  would  have  been 
large  enough  for  mainmasts  of  first  rates, 
I  came  to  a  Sanga  across  the  stream 
which  ran  down  the  valley.  From  this 
point  I  ascended  the  hill  surmounted  by 
the  bare  sheet  of  rock,  by  a  goat  path, 
and  had  to  cross  an  avalanche  which  was 
scarcely  settled ;  every  now  and  then  a 
piece  of  stone  rolling  down  its  face  and 
bringing  with  it,  currents  of  earth.  The 
path  was  narrow,  occasionally  going  over 
a  surface  a  little  rounded,  which  in  some 
slight  degree  masked  the  tremendous  de- 
clivity below,  and  sometimes  skirting  its 
very  verge.  At  one  spot,  on  a  ledge  of 
rock,  the  old  Pandit  hesitated  and  retired 
into  a  hollow.  However,  having  the  ad- 
vance,' he  summoned  up  courage,  and 
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passed  the  cause  of  bis  fears ;  tins  was 
formed  by  an  angular  piece  of  rock  having 
slipped  out  of  the  ledge  or  cornice  on 
which  we  were  walking;  and  a  piece  of 
stone,  which  just,  and  only  just,  rested 
with  both  ends  on  the  opposite  edges  of 
the  gap,  shewed  a  precipice  of  a  depth 
sufficient  to  alarm  the  anxiety  of  a  per- 
son who  had  not  been  much  accustomed 
to  the  mountainous  paths  of  this  country. 
After  clambering  over  fragmeuts  of  stone 
which  had  fellen  from  the  heights,  we 
came  to  a  point  of  rock,  whence  we  had 
a  complete  view  of  the  declivity  over 
which  we  had  to  pass ;  and  this  part  was 
to  me  more  difficult  than  any  other,  how* 
ever  1  reached  the  bottom  of  the  hill*  with* 
out  injury.  I  learnt  that  I  had  gone  four 
co*s,  and  had  not  made  above  half  a  mile 
of  head  way.  From  the  fatigue*  of  this 
detour,  I  was  so  enfeebled  as  to  be  under 
the  necessity  of  baiting  five  or  six  times 
in  ascending  a  steep  mountain,  andoblig* 
ed  to  creep  on  my  hands  and  knees  for  a 
great  distance,  not  having  sufficient  con- 
fidence in  my  legs.  My  knees  tottered, 
and  1'  was  frequently  attacked  with  sucb 
a  violent  pain  in  the  right  knee,  as  for  a 
second  or  two  almost  deprived  me  of  the 
use  of  the  limb*  I  much  suspect  that 
I  had  lost  nty<vroad.  In  creeping 
•  along  I  certainly  made  a  wrong  choice, 
as  1  foond  myself  at  once  upon  the 
brink  of  a  precipice,  on  the  very  an- 
gle of  a  rock  which  overhung  it,  and  a 
slit  in  the  stone  shewed  me  my  danger  at 
the  very  moment  I  was  about  to  place  my 
hand  upon  a  fragment  which  the  weight 
would  probably  have  dislodged,  and  car- 
ried me  along  with  it;  at  this  moment 
the  recollection  of  the  danger  produces  an 
involuntary  shiver.  After  some  time  I 
got  into  a  tolerably  good  patty  and  found 
my  companion,  and  the  greatest  part  of 
the  party,  waiting  my  arrival  by  the  side 
of  a  cool  stream  of  excellent  water. 

The  latter  part  of  our  march  was  not 
good :  but  this  road,  although  almost 
every  where  else  it  would  have  been  deem- 
ed impassible  except  for  goats,  was  good 
in  comparison  with  that  which  constitut- 
ed the  labour  of  the  morning.  This  has 
certainly  been  the  most  severe  day's  work 
we  have  had ;  and  yet  I  compute  t*e  ac- 
tual distance,  including  the  four  cos  of 
detour,  cannot  have  exceeded  thirteen 
e&. 
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The  ordinary  road  is  not  particularly 
difficult  or  dangerous ;  and  all  the  risk  of 
life  which  I  have  mentioned,  inconveni- 
ence to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
and  impediment  to  commerce,  are  created 
for  want  of  Sangas  which  might  be  made 
for  one  hundred  rupees  :  but  the  present 
government  does  nothing  to"  ameliorate 
the  state  of  the  country,  or  to  increase 
the  happiness  of  its  subjects  in  these  dis- 
tricts. 

June  1st. — Commenced  our  march  at 
7-30.  At  2345  paces  the  river  becomes  a 
succession  of  rapids,  and  has  its  channel 
diminished  to  about  twenty  }a*ds  in 
breadth.  At  3407  paces,  we  pass  two 
caves,  a  small  and  a  large  one.  The  Dauti 
about  eighteen  yards  broad.  At  10,971 
paces  come  to  some  cedars*  and  halt* 
The  Dauli  much  reduced. 

At  our  place  of  encampment,  a  Wack 
*bfrpion  was  brought,  and  was  said  to 
be  harmless  :  however,  on  putting  off  hie 
sting  and  pressing  it,  a  large  drop  of  a  thin 
milk  coloured  fluid  escaped  from  its 
point.       . 

Ou  the  top  of  a  high  mountain  thinly 
sprinkled  with  wormwood,  dwarf  cypres- 
ses*, and  a  kind  of  furze,  blocks  of  mar- 
ble and  hard  stones  were  scattered  about 
in  every  direction,  which  seemed  to  con- 
taiu  minerals  ;  and  I  am  much  deceived, 
if  I  did  not  see  some  veins  of  silverf  In 
strata  of  quartz.  I  had  no  instruments 
to  break  stones  with,  nor  did  1  see 
any  small  fragments  which  I  could  with 
convenience  place  in  my  girdle.  I  was 
obliged  therefore  rather  to  leave  this 
point  unsettled,  than  to  expose  myself 
to  the  suspicion  of  coming  into  the  coun- 
try in  search  of  precious  metals.  The 
surfaces  of  many  of  the  hardest  stones, 
on  this  side  of  the  Paie-kande,  are  stuoV 
dedwith  small  red  crystals  which  pro- 
ject ;  at  first  view,  one  is  disposed  to  tafee 
them  for  garnets ;  but  they  are  not  trans- 
parent. They  are  so  firmly  imbedded  in 
the  substance  of  the  stone  which  serves 
as  matrix  to  them,  that  they  cannot  be 
raised  by  any  common. instrument  in  a. 
perfect  state,  so  that  I  could  not  count 
their  faces. 
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Pruja-poti  being  gone,  Bhugee-rutha, 
O  Itauia,  with  uplifted  arm,  without  sap- 
port,  without  a  helper,  immoveable  as  a 
dry. tree,  aud  feeding  on  air,  remained 
day  and  night  on  the  tip  of  his  great 
t#C,,upon  the  afflicted  earth.     A  full 
year  having  now  elapsed,  the  husband  of 
Ooina,  and  the  lord  of  animals,  who  is 
referenced  by  all  worlds,  said  to  the  king, 
J '  l  am  propitious  to  thee,  O  chief  of 
men,;  I   will  accomplish  thy  utmost  de« 
aire."     To   him  the  sovereign  replied, 
"  0  H.ura,  receive  Gutiga."     Bburga,* 
thus  addressed,  replied,  "  1  will  perform 
thy  desire;    I  will  receive  her  on   my 
head,   the  daughter  of  the  mountain." 
Muheswura,    theu,     mounting    on    the 
summit  of  Himuvut,   addressed  Gunga, 
tlie  river  flowing  in  the  aether,  saying, 
"  Descend,  O  Gunga  !M  The  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Himuvut,  adored  by  the  universe, 
having  heard  the  words  of  the  lord  of 
Oeraa,  was  filled  with  anger,  and  assum- 
ing, O  Rama,  a  form  of  amazing  size, 
with  insupportable  celerity,  fell  from  the 
air  upon,  the   auspicious  head  of  Siva. 
The  goddess  Gunga,  irresistible,  thought 
within  herself,  I  wiil  bear  down   Sun- 
kura  with  my  stream,  and  enter  Patala." 
The  divine  Hura,  the  three-eyed  god,  was 
aware  of  her  proud  resolution,  and  being 
augry,  determined  to  prevent  her  design. 
The  purifier,  fallen  upon  the  sacred  head 
of  Roodra,  was  detained,   O  Kama,  in 
the  recesses  of  the  orb  of  his  Jnta,  re- 
aembling  Himuvut,  and  was  unable,  by 
the  greatest  efforts,  to  descend  to  the 
earth.     From  the  borders  of  the  orb  of 
his  Juta,  the  goddess  could  not  obtain 
.regress,  but>  wandered  there  for  many 
series  of  years.    Thus  situated,  Bhugee- 
rutha  beheld  her  wandering*  there,  and 
.  again  engaged  in  severe  austerities.    With 
4  these    austerities,    O  son    of  Rughoo, 
Hura  being  greatly  pleased,  discharged 
tittga  towards  the  lake  Vjodoo.    In  her 
forth  seven  streams  were  pro- 
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duced.    Three  of  these  streams,*  beau- 
tiful, filled  with  water  conveying  happi- 
ness, Hladiuee,f  Pavuijee,;  and  Nulinee,f 
directtd   their  course  eastward  ;    while 
Soocl)ukshoo,H  Seeta,^   and  Sindhoo,** 
<hxee  pellucid  mighty  rivers  flowed  to  the 
west.    The  seventh  of  these  streams  fol- 
lowed king  Bhugee-rutha.     The   royal 
sage,  the  illustrious  Bhugee-rutha,  seat- 
ed on  a  respiendant  car,  led  the  way, 
while  Gunga  followed.      Pouring  down 
from  the  sky  upon  the  head  of  $unkura» 
and  afterward  upon  the  earth,  her  streams 
rolled  along  with  a  clear  shrill  sound. 
The  earth  was  willingly  chosen  by  the 
falling  fishes,  the  turtles,  the  porpoises, 
and  the  birds.     T[ie  royal  sages,   the 
Gnndhurvas,  the  Yukshas,  and  the  Sid- 
dhas,  beheld  her  falling  from  the  aether 
to  the  earth  ;  yea  tlie  i;ods,  immeasure- 
able  in  power,  filled  with  surprise,  came 
thither  with  chariots  resembling  a  city, 
horses,  and.  elephants,  and  litters,  desi- 
rous of  seeing  the  wonderful,  and  unpa- 
ralleled descent  of  Gunga  into  the  world, 
Irradiated '  by  the  descending  gods,  and 
the  splendor  of  their  ornaments,,  the 
cloudless    atmosphere    shone    with  tlie 
splendor  of  an  hundred  suns,  while  by 
the  troubled  porpoises,  the  serpents,  and 
the  fishes,  the  air  was  corruscated  as  with 
lightnings.    Through  the  white  foam  of 
the  waters*  spreading  in  a  thousand  di- 
rections, and  the  flights  of  water  fowl, 
the  atmosphere  appeared  filled  with  au- 
tumnal clouds.     The  water,  pure  from 
defilement,   falling    from    the    head  of 
Sunkura,   and  thence  to  the  earth,  ran 
in  some  places  with  a  rapid  stream,  in 
others  in  a  tortuous  current;  here  widely 
spreading,  there  descending  into  caverns, 
and  again  spouting   upward;   in   soma 


•  Literacy,  '•  three  Gungat."  Whererejr  a 
pert  of  GtmgH  flow*,  it  it  dignified  wtih  heir 
name  i  that  the  Hindoos  say  the  Gunga  or  Pru- 
yaga,  &e. 

t  The  giter  of  joy.  t  The  pnriier. 

f  Abounding  with  water*     .  |>  Beautiful  eyed. 

•}  White.  ■*•  Probabhy  the  thaui. 
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places  it  moved  slowly,  stream  uniting 
with  stream,  while  repelled  in  others,  it 
rose  upwards,  and  again  fell  to  the  earth. 
Knowing  its  purity,  the  sages,  tbcGunti- 
hurvns,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth, 
touched  the  water,  fallen  from  the  body 
ofBhuva.*  Those  who,  through  a  curse, 
had  fallen  from  heaven  to  earth,  having 
performed  ablution  in  this  stream,  became 
free  from  sin.  Cleansed  from  sin  by  this 
water,  and  restored  to  happiness,  they 
entered  the  sky,  and  returned  again  to 
heaven.  By  this  illustrious  stream  was 
the  world  rejoiced;  and  by  performing 
ablution  in  Gunga,  became  free  from  im- 
purity. 

The  royal  sage  Bhugee-rutha,  full  of 
energy,  went  before,  seated  on  his  re- 
splendent car,  while  Gunga  followed 
after.  The  gods,  O  Rama,  with  the 
sages,  the  Dityas,  the  Danuvas,  the 
Rakshuses,  the  chief  Gundhurvas,  and 
Yukshas,  with  the  Kinnuras,  the  chief 
serpents,  and  all  the  Upsnras,  together 
with  the  aquatic  animals,  following  the 
chariot  of  Bhugee-rutha,  attended  Gunga. 
Whither  king  Bhugee-rutha  went  thither 
went  the  renowned  Guuga,  the  chief  of 
streams,  the  destroyer  of  all  sin. 

After  this,  Gunga  in  her  course  inun- 
dated the  sacrificial  ground  of  the  great 
'Juhnoo,  of  astonishing  deeds,  who  was 
then  offering  sacrifice.    Juhnoo,  O  Rag- 

"huva,  perceiving  her  pride,  enraged, 
drank  up  the  whole  of  the  water  of 
Gunga :  a  most  astonishing  deed !  At 
this,  the  gods,  the  Gundhurvas,  and  the 

'sages,  exceedingly  surprised,  adored  the 
great  Juhnoo,  the  most  excellent  of  men, 
and  named  Gunga  the  daughter  of  this 
great  sage.    The  illustrious  chief  of  men, 

.  pleased,  discharged  Gunga  from  his  ears. 
Having  liberated  her,  he,  recognizing  the 
great  Bhugee-rutha,  the  chief  of  kings, 
then  present,  duly  honored  him,  and 
returned  to  the  place  of  sacrifice.  From 
this  did  Gunga,  the  daughter  of  Juhnoo, 
obtain  the  name  Jahnuvee. 

Gunga  now  went  forward  again,  fol- 
lowing the  chariot  of  Bhugee-rutha. 
Having  reached  the  sea,  the  chief  of 
streams  proceeded  to  Patala,  to  accom- 
plish the  work  of  Bhugee-rutha.  The 
wise  and  royal  sage,  having  with  great 
labour  conducted  Gunga  thither,   there 

•  Siva,  the  existent. 


of  Gunga.  [[Not 

beheld  his  ancestors,  reduced  to  ashes* 
Then,  0  chief  of  Rughoo's  race,  that 
heap  of  ashes,  bathed  by  the  excellent 
waters  of  Gunga,  and  purified  from  sin, 
the  sons  of  the  king  obtained  heaven. 
Having  arrived  at  the  sea  the  king, 
followed  by  Gunga,  entered  the  subter- 
raneous regions,  where  lay  the  sacred 
ashes.  After  these,  O  Rama,  had  been 
laved  by  the  water  of  Gunga,  Bruhma, 
the  lord  of  all,  thus  addressed  the  king  - 
"  O  chief  of  men,  thy  predecessors,  the 
sixty  thousand  sons  of  the  great  Sugura, 
are  all  delivered  by  thee :  and  the  great 
and  perennial  receptacle  of  water,  called 
by  Sugura's  name,  shall  henceforth  be 
universally  known  by  the  appellation  of 
Sagura.*  As  long,  O  king,  as  the  wa- 
ters of  the  sea  continue  in  the  earth,  so 
long  shall  the  sons  of  Sugura  remain  in 
heaven,  in  all  the  splendor  of  gods. 
This  Gunga,  O  kiug,  shall  be  thy  eldest 
daughter,  known  throughout  the  three 
worlds  (by  the  name)  Bhagee-ruthee ; 
and  because  she  passed  through  the  earth, 
the  chief  of  rivers  shall  be  called  Gungaf 
throughout  the  universe.  (She  shall  also 
be)  called  Triputhaga  on  account  of  her 
proceeding  forward  in  three  different 
directions,  watering  the  three  worlds. 
Thus  is  she  named  by  the  gods  and  the 
sages  :  she  is  called  Gunga,  0  sovereign 
of  the  Vasyas,  on  account  of  her  flow- 
ing through  Gang  ;J  and  her  third  name, 
O  thou  observer  of  vows,  is  Bhagee- 
ruthee.  O  accomplished  one,  through 
affection  to  thee,  and  regard  to  me, 
these  names  will  remain :  as  long  as 
Gunga,  the  great  river,  shall  remain  in 
the  world,  so  long  shall  thy  deathless 
fame  live  throughout  the  universe.  O 
lord  of  men,  O  king,  perform  here  the 
funeral  rites  of  all  thine  ancestors.  Re- 
linquish thy  vows,§  O  king.  This  de- 
vout wish  of  theirs  was  not  obtained  by 
thine  ancestors  highly  renowned,  chtef 
among  the  pious ;  not  by  Ungsooman> 
unparalleled  in  the  universe,  so  earnestly 
desiring  the  descent  of  Gunga,  O  be- 
loved one,  was  this  object  of  desire  ob- 

♦  Sagura  is  one  of  the  most  common  names 
for  the  sea  which  the  Hindoos  have. 

t  Prom  the  root  gum,  signifying  to  go. 

t  The  earth* 

i  The  end  of  tap  vows  ii  accomplished,  taste, 
fore  now  relinquish  thy  voirs  of  being  an 
ascetic,  igiti^ed 
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tained  ;  nor,  O  possessor  of  prosperity, 
O  sinless  one,  could  she  be  (obtained) 
by  thine  illustrious  father  Dwileepa,  the 
Rajurshi  eminently  accomplished,  whose 
energy  was  equal  to  that  of  a  Muhurshi, 
and  who,  established  in  all  the  virtues  of 
the  Kshutras,  in  sacred  austerities  equalled 
myself.  This  great  design  has  been  fully 
accomplished  by  thee,  O  chief  of  men ; 
thy  fame,  the  blessing  so  much  desired, 
will  spread  throughout  the  world.  O 
subduer  of  enemies,  this  descent  of 
Gunga  has  been  effected  by  thee.  This 
Gunga  is  the  great  abode  of  virtue :  by 
this  deed  thou  art  become  possessed  of 
the  divinity  itself.  In  this  stream  con- 
stantly bathe  thyself,  O  chief  of  men ; 
purified,  O  most  excellent  of  mortals,  be 
a  partaker  of  the  fruit  of  holiness  ;  per- 
form the  funeral  ceremonies  of  all  thy 
ancestors.  May  blessing  attend  thee, 
O  chief  of  men :  I  return  to  heaven/* 
The  renowned  one,  the  sovereign  of  the 
gods,,  the  sire  of  the  universe,  having 
thus  spoken,  returned  to  heaven. 

King  BhUgee-rutha,  the  royal  sage, 
having  performed  the  funeral  cereiuouiea 
of  the  descendants  of  Sugura,  in  proper 
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order  of  succession,  according  to  the 
ordinance;  the  renowned  one,  having 
also,  O  chief  of  men,  performed  the  cus- 
tomary ceremonies,  and  purified  him- 
self, returned  to  his  own  city,  where  he 
governed  the  kingdom.  Having  (again), 
O  Raghuva,  possessed  of  abundant  wealth, 
obtained  their  king,  his  people  rejoiced; 
their  sorrow  was  completely  removed; 
they  increased  in  wealth  and  prosperity, 
and  were  freed  from  -disease. 

Thus,  O  Rama,  has  the  story  of  Gunga 
been  related  at  large  by  me.  May  pros- 
perity attend  thee;  may  every  good  be 
thine.  The  evening  is  fast  receding. 
He  who  causes  this  relation,  securing 
wealth,  fame,  longevity,  posterity,  and 
heaven,  to  be  heard  among  the  brahmans, 
the  Kshutrivas,  or  the  other  tribes  of 
men,  his  ancestors  rejoice,  and  to  him 
are  the  gods  propitious:  and  he  who 
hears  this  admirable  story  of  the  de- 
scent of  Gunga,  ensuring  loug  life,  shall 
obtain,  O  Kakootstha,  all  the  wishes  of 
his  heart.  All  his  sins  shall  be  destroy,, 
ed,  and  his  life  and  fame  be  abundantly 
prolonged. 


LIEUTENANT  STUARTS  NARRATIVE 

OF  THE 

DEFEAT  OF  HYDER  ALLY  BY  THE  MAHRATTAS. 


In  the  admirable  Work  of  Colonel  Mark 
Wilks, '  Historical  Sketches  of  the  South  of 
India,'  Vol.  2,  p.  147,  is  a  note  respecting 
*«  an  English  Gentleman  afterwards  known 
by  the  appellation  of  Walking  Stuart," 
who  commanded  one  of  the  corps  of  Hy- 
per's army,  on  the  day  when  he  was  de- 
feated in  his  retreat  from  Maileota  by  the 
Mahrattas  in  1771.  The  following  is  the 
relation  of  the  affair  by  Lieut.  Stuart. 

By  way  of  introduction  to  the  battle, 
I  must  inform  you  of  the  situation  of  the 
two  armies  previous  thereto.  Hyder 
whose  army  consisted  of  fourteen  thousand 
infantry,  and  six  thousand  horse,  had  en- 
trenched himself  in  the  jungles  of  Mail 
oota,  and  the  Mahratta  army  consisting 
of  eighty  thousand  horse,  had  encircled 
the  jungle,  and  endeavoured,  but  in  vain, 
to  force  the  lines.    Hyder  thus  surround- 


ed was  cut  off  from  all  supplies,  which 
necessitated  him  to  resolve  on  quitting 
that  place,  and  march  to  his  capital  about 
ten  miles  distant  from  thence,  on  the  last 
day  of  April  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  eve- 
ning. He  commanded  the  execution  of 
this  design  in  the  following  manner:— to 
delude  the  enemy,  he  ordered  fires  to  be 
lighted  at  that  honr  (the  usual  time  with 
the  sepoys  of  cooking  supper)  and  instant- 
ly began  his  march,  placing  the  baggage 
in  the  front,  and  forming  his  army  in  a 
single  line  for  the  conveniency  of  passing 
the  defile  leading  out. of  those  jungles  ;  the 
narrowness  of  which  made  it  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning  before  the  army  had  clear- 
ed it,  and  arrived  in  the  plain ;  where  he 
formed  in  two  lines,  and  pursued  the 
route  he  thought  free  from  any  of  the  ene- 
my's out  parties;  but  scarce  had  he 
marched  two  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
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defile,  when  the  right  wing  of  his.  first  the  same  face  about  eleven  o'clock,  with 
Use,,  discovered  a  party.  o£  the  enemy's  at  least  ty^lye  thousand  horse, .  they  were 
horse  encamped,  which  they  immediately,  .repulsed  much  sooner,  and  with  less  loss 


began  to  fire  upon,  who  thereupon  fled; 
Hyder  foreseeing  that  this, would  alarm 
the.  grand,  carap  of  the  Mahrattas '  not 
more  than  three  miles  from  the  place, . 
and  that  he  must  expect  an  engagement 
in  the  moru.iug ;  wade  bis  dispositions  ac- 
cordingly. He  ordered  the  baggage  to  be 
collected,  in  as  square  a  body  as  they  could ; 
lie  then  formed  the  cavalry  about  him, 
and  the  infantry  about  the  cavalry,  placing 
the  spearmen  and  rocket  boys  at  the  an- 
gles, in  this  manner  forming  a  grand 
square;  in  the  rear  face  of  which  I  had 
the  honor  to  command  four  of  his  prime 
"battalions,  in  the  vacancies  of  which  he 
crowded  all  the  artillery  he  could.  Or- 
ders were  given  to  the  cavalry,  that  should 
any  sepoy  quit  his  rank,  they  should  cut 
him  down  without  askiog  any  questious. 
Day  returning,  according  to  expectation, 
the  whole  Mahratta  army  appeared  in  the 
rear,  being  within  common  shot.  We  sa- 
luted them  with  all  the  artillery,  upon 
which  they  halted,  finding  themselves  too 
near,  and  we  kept  on  our  march.  About 
eight  o'clock  they  began  to  divide  into 
•mall  parties,  aud  rode  full  gallop  to 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  us,  which  i 
taw  was  only  to  draw  away  our  fire,  how- 
ever they  succeeded,  for  notwithstanding 
1  had  giveu  orders  to  my  European  ser- 
geants to  cut  down  any  man  who  pre- 
sumed to  fire  without  order,  it  bad  no  ef- 
fect (for  upon  two  sergeants  putting  my 
commands  into  execution,  they  swore 
they  would  murder  us  hat  men  (as  they 
called  us),  and  would  have  kept  their 
•ash,  hut  were  prevented  by  the  cavalry, 
who  killed  eight  or  ten  of  the  most  tur- 
tutcnt,  which  quieted  the  mutiny. 
About  nine  the  Mahrattas  sent  a  body  of 
fcur  thousand  picked  men  to  make  an  at- 
tack on  the  rear,  which  they  charged . 
with  great  fury,  and  for  the  space  of  four 
minutes  engaged  sword  in  hand  with  the 
front  rank  ;  but  by  the  fire  of  the  rear 
rank  over  the  two  first,  assisted  also  by 
the  carbines  of  Hyder's  cavalry,  tbey 
were  so  much  thinned,  that  they  were 
.  obliged  to  quit  the  charge.  More  than 
half  the  front  rank  of  this  face  attacked, 
were  killed  on  our  side,  and  at  least  a 
thousand  of  the  Mahrattas;  however 
they  made  another  desperate  attack  upon 


than  the  other  party,  for; Hyder  after  the 
first  attack,  had  posted  the  rocket  beys 
of  the  whole  army  upon  the  angles  of  the 
face  attacked,  and  had  drawn  the  artillery 
out  of  the  other,  feces  of  the  square  be- 
hind these,  angles,  loaded  with  musket 
grape,  so  that  when  the  Mahrattas 
charged,  the  rocket  boys,  left  the  angles 
to  discharge  their  rockets,  and  the  artil- 
lery was  run  but,  which  falling  upon  the 
flanks  of  the  enemy  not  only  did  vast  execu- 
tion, but  threw  them  into  a  confusion, 
which  dispersed  them ;  the  intervals  of  the 
attacks  were  always  occupied  with  panics, 
endeavouring*  to  draw  away  our  fire,  an<t 
thus  the  fight  continued  till  one  o'clock, 
when  the  artillery  of  the  Mahrattas  arriv* 
ed,  consisting  of  thirty  pieces,  not*  less: 
thau  forty-two  or  tlnrty-lWo  pounders,  a 
heavy  cannonade  then  commenced,  for 
which  purpose  the  whole  of  Hyder*s  ar- 
tillery, consisting  of  fifty  field  pieces,' and 
two  eighteen  pounders  was  placed  in  the 
real*;  on  this  cannonade  both  parties 
seemed  to  rest  their  fate.  The  Mahratta 
artillery  did  vast  execution  as  Hyder's  ar- 
my was  so  close,  together;  however,  his 
artillery  being  better  served,  had  its  ad- 
vantage ;  this  continued  for  about  half  an 
hour,  by  which  time,  Hyder  had  nearly  . 
reached  the  skirts  of  a  hill,  tor  which  he, 
appeared  all  the  morning  to  be  pushing* 
having  never  halted,  hut  during  the  two 
attacks  described ;  the  Mahrattas  seeing  . 
the  advantage  this  hill  would  give  him, 
and  how  near  he  was  to  it,  determined 
that  no  tune  was  to  be  lost ;  accordingly,  . 
they  divided  into  three  bodie>,  the  largest 
of  which  moved  slowly  on  to  our  rear, 
the  next  galloped  to  our  rigli  face,  and. 
the  third  to  the  left,  in  order  to  make  a  . 
general  charge.  This  last  party  appearing 
before  the  left  face,  in  which  weie  placed 
the  worst  of  the  sepoys,  it  immediately 
gave  way,  and  fled  for  safety  up  the  hill; 
•upon  which  the  Mahrattas  entered  the 
square;  the  cavalry  of  Hyder,  who  them 
should  have  opposed,  intimidated  at  tjie 
flight  of  the  sepoys,  turned  their  backs, 
upon  the  eueniy,  and  rode  over  the  right 
face  of  the  square  to  make  their  escape  ; 
the  rear  being  attacked  both  in  rear  and. 
front,  could  no  longer  stand  it.  Thus  vie- . 
tory  declared  for  the  Mahrattas,  and  a 
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dreadful  slaughter  began ;  the  MahratW, 
refusing  to  give  quarter.  Hydery  who  had 
remained  during  the  conthroaace  of  the 
action  in  the  front  face  of  the  square, 
quitted  his  horse  and  inn  immediately  to 
the  hill  after  the  left'  face  which  had 
broke,  by  which  early  flight  he  saved 
himself ;  descending  the  other  side  of  the 
hill,  he  fell  in  with  a  party  of  his  own 
horse,  who  fled  with  him  to  his  capital ; 
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the  Mabrattas  after  a  slaughter  of  two 
hours  were  left  masters  of  the  fleM,  with 
all  Hjdert  artillery,  baggage,  treasure, 
many  principal  officers,  and  fifty  Euro- 
peans, whom -their  mercy  spared,  at 
slaughter  was  out  of  b* eath  in  this  action; 
Thirty  thousand  men  were  reported  to* 
hare  fallen,,  but  I  think  there  were  not 
more  than  12,000 ;  six  on  the  side  of  Hy- 
der,  and  six  on  that  of  tho  Mabrattas. 


TEMPLE  OF  CRUELTY. 


The  Pagoda  which  stands  on  the  sum- 
mit pi  the  high  hill  near  the  fort  of  My- 
soor,.  was  formerly  the  abode  of  a  deity, 
as  blood-thirsty  iu  disposition,  as  in  an- 
cient times  the  Artemis  of  the  Tauric 
Chersonesus,  or  the  monsters  worshipped 
in  Cyprus  and  Lycaonia.  Bhawani  however, 
is  whimsical  as  well  as  savage.  The  Pa- 
gan inhabitants  of  this  place,  in  order  to 
gratify  the  g6ddess  with  a  sacrifice  agree- 


able to  her  appetite,  were  wont  to  rush 
out  upon  travellers,  cut  off  their  noses, 
and  offer  them  on  her  adorable  shrine. 
Hy der  most  rigorouslyprohibited  the  conti- 
nuance of  this  custom.  Hyder,aMusulman> 
proverbial  fox  the  stem  .rigour  of  his  dis- 
position, appears  more  clement  than  the, 
altars  and  the  creed  of  the  placid,  but 
miserable  Hindu, 


ANECDOTE 

OP 

AN  ALLY  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 


TttK  following  anecdote  was  communi- 
cated to  us  by  a  correspondent,  on  whose 
veracity  we  can  fully  depend ;  the  affair 
wears  no  aspect  Of  improbability,  and  is 
quite  agreeable  to  the  political  circum- 
stances of  a  people,  who  regard  their  so- 
vereign as  the  successor  of  their  prophet, 
and  who  is  to  them,  as  far  as  his  sword' 
reaches,  the  deputy  of  their  Qod.  It  oc- 
curred  in  August  1816.  Two  brothers, 
Christians,  from  Armenia,  and  bankers 
of  the  greatest  opulence,  had  employed 
part  of  their  exuberance  in  the  erection 
of  two  very  magnificent  houses.  The  villa 
of  Matos  stood  near  the  village  of  Tara- 
pia  on  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea ;  from 
a  beautiful  valley  between  two  bills  it 
was  celebrated  as  enjoying  the  most  de- 
lightful prospect  of  land  and  water  to  be 
met  with  along  the  coast ;  it  is  stated  to 
tare  cost  1,200  bolches,  about  £150,000. 
One  day,  the  ruler  of  the  true  believers; 
the  Grand  Signior,  passing,  beheld  the 
noble  pile  ;  he  inquired  the  name  of  the 
possessor,  and  affected  to  express  much 
surprise,  when  informed,  that  an  Ar- 
•tenia*  should  be  so  rich.  With  a  small 
Jdatic  Joitrit.-~No.  2S.. 


retinue,  the  next  week,  his  Majesty  pre- 
sented himself  in  the  hall  of  Matos,  de- 
manding, "  where  is  the  master  of  this* 
house  ?"   The  Armenian  advanced,  with 
submissive  humility,  and  kissed  the  to-' 
vereign's  feet.    "  You  have  a  very  hand- 
some house,  I  much  admire  it/*— <r  It  is' 
all  your  own,  most  gracious  Lord,**  re-' 
plied  the  Armenian.    "  How  much  did  ft 
aost,"  quoth  his'  Majesty.    Poor  Matos, 
to  prevent  too  heavy  a  squeeze  of  his 
purse,  which  the  trembling  wretch  sup- 
posed to  be  the  drift  of  the  royal  mind," 
replied,  "  300 bolches"  (about  £37,000). 
The  Signior,  in  apparent  surprise,   ex  '* 
claims,  "  It  cannot  be !  it  is  too  cheap ! 
but  as  it  is  so,  I  will  give  you  that  sum' 
for  H,  and -not  take  it,  as  you  were  offer-  * 
lag,  for  nothing;  take  this  draft  to  the 
treasury."     The*,  other  costly  building, 
the  property  of  Manook,  was  situated 
in  Pera ;  expense  had  not  been  consi- 
dered in  the  erection  of  it  -,  each  stone,  " 
the  report  runs,  was  brought  from  Ga-  * 
lata  by   36  men ;    the  beams  were  3 
feet  wide,  and  40  long  ;  it  excited*  gt/J 
ueral  curiosity   and    admiration.     The 
Vol.  IV.        SN 
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Captain  Pacha  visited  it  primely ;  he 
demanded  an  interview  with  the  master. 
Manook,  being  banker  to  the  Saltan's 
mother*  did  not  pay  aU  proper  respect, 
tad  make  bis  appearance,  "  Never  mind," 
said  the  Bashaw,  " I  only  came  to  see 
the  house."    Enraged,  he  waits  on  the 


£N<" 


the  pride* " and  insolent  manner  of-  the 
Owner,  a  Christian,  to  a  Turk.  Two 
weeks  or  so  afterwards,  the  banking  ac- 
counts of  some  village  rents  were  to  be 
audited ;  that  done,  the  Sultan  ordered 
him  to  be  exited  to  Cyjtaos,  and  his  house 
to  be  confiscated. 


Sultan,  praises  the  house,  and  insinuate* 


PHENOMENON 


THE    WATER-SPOUT, 

[After  sending  the  former  part  of  this  number  to  press,  we  received  the  ftHkmin* 
communication,  sufficiently  interesting  we  apprehend,  to  justify  our  deviation  from 
the  usual  routine  of  our  pages.] 

To  the  Editxtr  of  the  Asiatic  Journal. 
SIR,— If  you  think  the  following    bary  river  in  New  South  Wales  \s  some- 
remarl^s  relative  to  whirlwinds,  or     times  subject  to  a  rise  of  from  twenty  to 
water-spouts,  worthy  of  a  place    tnirly  feet  *°°ve  the  natural  level,  by  the 
in  the  Asiatic  Journal,    you  will    sudden  rupture  of  clouds  on  the  summits 
_i_i2 —    —  i —  **. ._•_ .  •      ......  of  the  Blue  Mountains.    About  thirteen 

years  ago  a  phenomenon  of  this  kind 
happened  at  St.  Helena,  when  a  cloud 


oblige  me  by  their  insertion ;  as 
the  opinions  of  travellers,  and  also 
of  philosophers,  differ  greatly  con- 
cerning this  natural  phenomenon, 
and  any  information  afforded,  by 
attentive  observation,  may  there- 
fore be  interesting,  if  not  useful. 

.An  old  stager,  in  the  last  number  of 
the  Naval  Chronicle,  seems  to  be  of  the 
opinion  of  Theophilns  Lindsay;  and  some 
other  philosophers,  vh.  that  in  the  phe- 
nomenon, called  a  water-spout,  tlie  water 
dpsaends  va  columns  from  the  clouds  upon 
the  earth  or  sea,  and  does  not  ascend  from 
the  .sea  upward  to  the  clouds,  which  I 
believe  to  be  the  common  opinion. 

To  corroborate  his  opinion,  this  writer 
gives  an  extract  from  a  Scotch  newspaper, 
stating,  that  a  water-spout  had  descended 
and  done  considerable  damage  hi  a  part 
of  (hat  country. 

In  stormy  weather,  when  the  barometer 
is  low  and  the  atmosphere  light,  if  clouds 
which  contain  much  moisture  happen  to 
impinge  against  any  of  the  hills  of  an 
Alpine  country,  they  are  certainly  liable4 
in  such  case  to  discharge  their  contents  in* 
the  ibrm  of  heavy  rain,  which  descend- 
ing rapidly  from  the  summits  of  the  hills, 
rushes  with  irresistible  force  down  the 
vallies,  carrying  every  thing  before  them  $ 
and  these  local  discharges  of  heavy  rain 
are  commonly  called  water -spouts  by  the 
neighbouring  inhabitants.   The'Hawkes- 


suddenly  broke  upon  the  hill  that  forms 
the  head  of  Ruppert's  valley,  and,  al- 
though the  bed  of  this  valley  is  generally4 
dry,  the  immense  body  of  water  that 
rushed  through  it  at  this  time  bore  down 
the  strong  line  of  stone  ramparts,  and 
carried  some  heavy  pieces  of  artillery  into 
tiiesea. 

I  tWhk  (although  the  lafct  number  of  the 
Naval  Chronicle  is  not  now  before  me)  his 
correspondent  considers  the  water-spout 
seen  at  sea  tobe  a  similar,  if  not  the  same 
phenomenon  as  this  last  mentioned,  except 
that  the  white  column  in  the  centre  of  the 
spout  heconstderS  tobe  acongregated  mas?, 
or  body  of  water,deseendingfrom  thecloud* 
to  the  sea*  New,  as  many  wafer-spouts 
are  of  great  diameter,  I  am  decidedly  of 
opinion,  that  if  the  central  white  co- 
Lumn  were  a  bortp  of  failing  water  upon 
the  surface  of  the  sea,  its  ndise  would  be 
heard  many  miles,  if  notinany  leagues, 
like  the  falls  of  Morency  and  Niagara, 
and  would  sink,  or  destroy,  any  unfor- 
tunate ship  which  happened  to  come  in 
contact  with  its  Vortex  ;  but,  my  ex- 
perience compels  me  to  think  otherwise,' 
as  1  never  hearts  the  noise  of  any  water- 
spout until  very  close  to  it,  and  then  the 
noise  resembled  that  of  steam  issuing 
through  a  small  aperture  of  a  boiler,  oc- 
casioned by  the  wMrrwind's  rapid  motion 
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in  disengaging  water  in  the  gaseous  form 
from  the  surface  of  tiie  sea ;,  besides,  if 
the  central  white  column  were  a  mass  of 
falling  water,  its  diameter  ought  to  in- 
crease by  the  resistance  of  the  atmosphere 
in  descending,  and  consequently  be  great- 
er near  the  sea  than  higher  Up  towards 
the  cloud  ;  but  this  probably  never  hap^ 
pens,  as  the  diameter  of  a  water-spout, 
as  well  as  the  interior  column,  Is  greatest 
near  the  impending  cloud,  arid  converges 
towards  the  sea.     That  whirlwinds,  or 
water-spouts,  may  often  differ  much  in 
formation  and  appearance,  I  believe  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  but  I  have  certainly 
wore  than  once,    both  by  ocular    and 
tangible  observation,  been  convinced,  that 
a  whirlwind  and  water-spout  are  some- 
times one  and  the  same  -phenomenon.  At 
one  time,  when  dense  clouds,  charged 
with  electric  matter,  approached  the  ships 
in  Canton  river,  a  regular  water-spout 
was  formed  by  a  tube  descending  from  Hie 
cloud  in  the  usual  manner,  a*d  the  whirl- 
wind turned  one  of  the  ships  round  at 
her  moorings.    As  this  whirlwind  passed 
over  the  island  close  to  the  village  of 
Whamnoa,  it  unroofed  several  thatched 
houses, 'and  tore  the  foliage  from  the 
trees,  which  were  carried  up  a. consider- 
able way  into  the  atmosphere  by  the 
whirlwind,  and  at  this  time  it  had  a 
dense  appearance ;   but    as  soon  as  it 
drifted  over  the  land  and  came  in  contact 
with  the  water  of  the  river*  the  white 
tube   became   very   conspicuous  in  the 
centre  of  the  whirlwind,  and  the  water 
seemed  to  be  torn  from  the  surface  of  the 
river  and  carried  upwards  in  small  par- 
ticles by  the  whirlwind.     Had  any  light 
terrene  bodies  been  floating  in  the  .river 
at  this  time  in  the- path  of  the  whirlwind, 
they  certainly  would  have  been  drawn 
inward  like  those  which  came  into  its- 
vortex  when  it  passed  over   the  land. 
This  was  certainly  an  example  of  the 
unity  of  a  whirlwind  and  water-spout.  At 
another  time  a  regular  formed  water-sjxmt 
was  driven  along  by:  the  wind  till  its  ex- 
terior surface  nearly  touched  #e  quarter 
of  our  ship,  when  I  plainly  saw  the  water 
disengaged  from  the. surface  of  the  sea 
with  a  hissing  noise,  and  carried  upward 
in  the   gaseous  form  by  the  -ascending 
whirlwind;  while  the  vacuum,  or,  cavity, 
in  Its  centre,    was  very  distinct,   with 
heavy  drops  of  rain  falling  dpwu  J>oth 
from'  the  interior  and  exterior  sides  of 
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the  ascending  spiral,  where  it  was  evi- 
dent the  power  of  the  whirlwind  was  not 
capable  of  carrying  alt  the  gaseous  par- 
ticles up  into  the  cloud.  When  we  were 
close  to  this  water-spout  the  whhe  tube 
in  the  centre  was  not  visible,  bufonly  a 
vacant  column,  as  mentioned  above* 
which  column,  had  we  been  a  quarter, 
or  half  a  mile  off,  would  probably,  by 
an  optical  illusion,  have  appeared  as  usuaE, 
like  a  white  column  of  water.  r 

in  the  straits  of  Malacca  I  have  some- 
times seen  upwards  of  a  dozen  wafer- 
spouts  at  the  same  time,  and  have  been 
near  to  several.    Once  I  passed  througtk 
the  vortex  of  a  whirlpool  produced  by  a 
water-spout  beginning  to  form ;  it  was 
directly  under  a  dense  cloud,  from  which 
an  inverted  conical  tube  was  descending 
when  we  passed  through  the  whirlpool 
in  the  ship ;  this  was  about  twenty  or 
twenty-five  yards  ia  diameter,  aad  the 
water  was  carried  round  by  the  force  of 
the  whirlwind  over  it,  with  a  velocity  of 
about  from  three  to  four  miles  an  hour, 
break  jug  in  little  waves  with  a  hissing 
noise,  by  a  portion  of  those  waves  being 
torn  away  in  the  form  of  white  vapour,  I  felt 
a  pleasing  sensation  at  the  time,  expect- 
ing when  passing  through  the  vortex  of  an 
incipient  water-spout,  to  be  a  close  e$« 
server  of  it  completely  formed ;  but  whe- 
ther the  communicating  force  was  destroy* 
ed  by  the  ship  passing  through  the  vor- 
tex or  from  a  deficiency  of  strength  in  the 
whirlwind,  or  from  some  other  cause,  a  dis- 
persion of  the  phenomenon  soon  followed. 
It  would  be  needless  to  adduce  more 
examples  to  exhibit  the  affinity  of  the 
common  water-scout,  as  observed  at  sea, 
and  the  whirlwind ;    but  I  fully  agree 
with  the  assertion,  that  there  are  various 
kinds  of  whirlwinds,  and,  perhaps,  also 
of  water-spouts;   both  the  former  and 
the  latter,  as  has  been  observed,  hap- 
pen sometimes  in  this  country.    On  the 
27^h  June  last,  a  remarkable  case  of  the 
affinity  of  the  water-spout  and  whirlwind 
was  observed  by  many  persons  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  London,  among  whom  was  the 
editor  of  the  Monthly  Magazine,  and  a 
description  of  this  phenomenon  is  recorded 
in  the  Philosophical  Magazine,  No.  232, 
Vol.  50.  •  When  it  happened,  very  dark 
eiouds  had  collected  over  the  adjoining 
country,  and  some  stormy  rain  accompa- 
nied by  several  strokes  of  lightning  foK 
lowed  this  hurricane  of  wind* 
3.  N  2 
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The  correspondent  of  the  Naval  Chronicle 
gays,  whirlwinds  occur  very  frequently  when 
the  clouds  are  high,  the  sun  shining  and  the 
wind  light ;  but,  although  whirlwinds  do 
certainly  happen  at  these  times,  yet  they 
aefio)  more  dangerous  and  terrific  in  their 
appearance  when  accompanied  by  dense 
and  stormy  clouds.  I  once  observed  a- 
whirlwind  upon  the  coast  of  Coromandel 
during  a  warm  day,  when  there  was  little 
wind  and  no  clouds,  which  carried  up  a 
column  of  sand  a  great  way  iuto  the 
atmosphere,  and  if  it  had  passed  from 
the  land  to  the  surface  of  the  sea,  it  no 
doubt  would  have  carried  the  water  up* 
ward  in  the  gaseous  form,  and  probably 
a  cloud  would  have  appeared  over  it. 

Whirlwinds  of  a  minor  kind  may  be 
perceived  almost  daily,  but  these  are  only 
edditx  of  wind  produced  from  obstruc- 
tions of  hills,  cliffs,  buildings,  Ac.  to  its 
regular  course,  and  similar  to  whirlpools 
or  eddies,  in  a  river  or  strait,  occasion- 
ed by  the  prominent  parts  of  the  land. 

'  Auotber  kind  of  whirlwind  like  those 
last  mentioned,  is  sometimes  experienced 
to  blow  from  Tallies  or  over  high  cliffs, 
down  upon  the  sea.  Although  this, 
as  he  remarks,  may  not  happen  in 
Gibraltar  Bay,  or  in  Table  Bay,  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  yet  in  sailing  close 
Co  hfghclifh  among  the  Eastern  islands, 
I  have  several  times  seen  whirling  gusts 
of  wind  descend  and  rebound  from  the 
surface  of  the  sea,  carrying  the  water  in 
their  vortex  several  fathoms  upward  in 
the  form  of  spray. 

Previous  to  concluding  these  remarks, 
It  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  advert  to  the 
opinions  of  some  of  those  who  bave 
written  in  early  times  on  meteorology. 
Pliny,  in  his  Natural  History,  describing 
a  sudden  blast  of  wind  or  typhon  says, 
"  there  riseth  also  upon  the  sea  a  dark 
mist  resembling  a  monstrous  beast,  and 
$bis  is  ever  a  terrible  cloud  to  sailors. 
Another  likewise  called  column  or  pil- 
lar, when  the  vapour  and  water  engen- 
dered is  so  thick  and  stiff  congealed,  that 
it  standeth  compact  of  itself.  Of  the  same 
sort!  also,  is  that  cloud  which  draweth 
water  to  it,  as  it  were  into  a  loug  pipe," 

Aristotle  in  his  third  book  on  meteors* 
describes  some  .of  the  causes  of  whirl* 
Windsor  typhon,  and  mentions  that  there 
•re  both  descending  and  ascending  whirl- 
winds.   Olynwiodoru*,  bis  commentator, 


in  reference  to  Aristotle's  definition  of 
these  words,  says,  "  and  thus  through 
continued  vibrations,  a  spiral  and  involu- 
tion of  the  wind  is  formed,  proceeding 
from  the  earth  as  to  a  cloud  and  elevat- 
ing any  body  with  which  it  may  happen 
to  meet — on  the  sea  indeed  ships,  but  on 
the  earth  animals  or  stones,  or  anything 
else  which  the  half  blow  again  suffers  to 
tend  downward.  This  involution  Homer 
calls  tkueUa,  but  Aristotle  typhon,  in 
consequence  of  vehemently  striking  against 
as  it  were,  and  breaking  solid  bodies. 
Sailors,  however,  call  it  typhon,  because 
like  a  syphon,  it  draw*  upward  the  water 
of  the  sea/* 

u  If,  however,  it  is  produced  from  a 
cloud,  it  originates  as  follows,  toe  cloud 
being  on  all  sides  condensed  and  inward- 
ly compressed, '  fuliginous  exhalation  be- 
coming inwardly  multiplied  and  evolved 
in  a  multiform  manner,  the  dood  from 
the  violence  is  suddenly  burst,  and  the 
inwardly  evolved  fuliginous  exhalation 
proceeds  out  of  it,  preserving  the  same 
form  which  it  had  within,  viz.  the  spiral 
form.  Afterwards  the  spiral  thus  tends  to  the 
earth  like  hairs  that  are  curbed,  not  from 
the  imbecility  of  the  secreting  power, 
but  from  the  pores  being  wiuding  throqgtt 
which  it  proceeds,  and  from  its  being 
fashioned  together  with  them,  And 
these,  indeed,  are  the  causes  why  the 
spiral  of  the  typhon  at  one  time  proceeds 
upward  from  beneath,  and  at  another 
downward  from  on  high.  But  the  know- 
ledge of  these  is  two-fold,  for  we  kuow 
whether  the  spiral  is  moved  upward  from 
beneath,  or  downward  from  on  high,  and 
in  the  first  place  indeed  from  the  sight 
itself.  For  since  the  spiral,  viz.  the  ty- 
phon is  evident  to  the  sight  from  the 
density  of  its  parts,  when  we  see  it  at 
one  time  proceeding  downward,  and  at 
another  upward,  we  say  that  the  begin- 
ning of  the  spiral  is  from  beneath ;  Twt 
if  it  is  alone  moved  downward  from  0n 
nigh,  then  it  must  be  said  that  the  be- 
ginning of  it  is  from  on  high.  In  the 
next  place,  we  know  this  from  tbe  bo- 
dies which  are  hurried  away  and  elevated 
by  the  spiral.  For  if  the  borfy  is  first 
turned  from  it*  proper  position,  and  af- 
terwards is  moved  obliquely  and  then  ele- 
vated, ■  we  say  that  the  typhon  originates 
from  on  high."— Your  obedient,  &c. 

Octotor  Wht  mT^00$ye  J<  H, 
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Latta  Rookh,  an  Oriental  Romance, 
by  Thomas  Moore.  8vo.  Pp.397.  Lou- 
don, Longman  and  Co.  1817. 

We  scarcely  remember  an  an- 
nouncement which  excited  in  our 
minds  more  pleasing  anticipations 
than  that  of  the  work  before  us. 
Independently  of  the  fame  of  its 
author,  the  very,  name  of  an  Ori- 
ental tale  brought  with  it  peculiar 
fascinations.    We  promised  our- 
selves something  like  a  renewal  of 
the  delicious  moments  of  pur  child- 
hood,   when  we  first  read  those 
wondrous  and  golden  tales,    the 
Arabian  Nights'   Entertainments, 
with  curiosity  perpetually  gratified, 
and  as  perpetually  excited  by  fresh 
marvels.     At  that  happy  period 
we  were  admitted  into  a  new  and 
fairy  creation  ;    we    moved    and 
•breathed  in  an  enchanted  world ; 
'  the  gorgeous  fiction  seemed  to  us 
#11  reality  and  truth,  and  life,  with 
its  actual  distresses  a  shadow ;  time 
stood  still— existence  appeared  but 
a  tale — "  thought  was  not — in  en- 
joyment  it   expired;"    we    lived 
whole  years  in  a  few  short  hours, 
sailing  on  crystal  and  unrippled 
seas,  ranging  among  spicy  gr6ves 
and  sweet,  though  deserted  lands 
—lulled  by  celestial  music,  and 
levelling  in  luxuries,  almost  too 
exquite .  for    fancy  to  dwell  on. 
Those  days  have  past ;  but  they 
have  left  behind  them  recollec- 
tions which  the  frost  of  years  can 
never  totally  destroy.  In  the  love- 
liest regions  of  imagination,  those 
glorious  wonders  still  exist,  almost 
in  their  original  lustre.    There  are 
the  golden  rivers  yet  gliding  on — 
the  marble  palaces  are  still  un- 
sullied—the  amaranthine  flowers 
and  odoriferous  woods  are  as  fresh 
and  as  beautiful  as  ever ;  myriads 
of  diamonds  are  gleaming  still  in 
the  recesses  of  the  inaccessible 


vale ;  the  subterranean  bowers  still 
offer  their  immortal  fruits  to  tjie. 
delighted  Aladdin.  We  regard 
the  glories,  indeed,  no  more  with 
that  breathless  amazement  which 
we  felt  when  they  were  first  pour- 
ed in  upon  the  mind;  but  the 
pleasures  they  then  excited  arc 
embalmed  in  the  fondest  remem- 
brances of  our  earliest  days. 

We  must,  however,  confess,  that 
the  perusal  of  Mr.  Moore's  work 
has  not  satisfied  those  expectations 
which  its  title  was  calculated  to 
excite.  The  scene  is,  indeed,  laid 
in  the  East,  the  costume  is  cor- 
rectly observed,  and  some  of  the 
poetry  is  exquisite  ia  its  kind; 
still  the  true  spirit,  the  peculiar 
excellencies  of  an  Oriental  Ro- 
mance, appear  to  us  to  be  want- 
ing. We  fear,  indeed,  thgt  the 
present  age  is  not  favorable,  to  the 
production  of  any  genuine  .speci- 
men of  this  delicious  stile.  Poetry, 
in  our  day,  is  .almost  universally 
found  in  close  connection  with  the 
actual  and  the  apparent  /  wi  th  things 
which  have  a  real  existence  in  the 
moral,  or  the  natural  world.  la 
our  noblest  works  it  is  deep,  me- 
ditative and  reflective— -.giving  a 
voice  and  a  heart  to  nature,  or 
soothing  the  disturbed  spirit  with 
the  harmonies  of  creation.  It 
appeals  to  the  soul  and  to  the  uni- 
verse, and  traces  out  the  mys- 
terious connection  between  the 
noble  emotions  of  the  former  and 
the  grandest  scenery  of  the  latter. 
It  is  stately,  serious,  imaginative 
—lightening  the  burthen  of  life, 
rather  by  referring  us  to  the  reve- 
lation of  nature,  in  which  all  is 
soothing  and  tender,  and  to  the 
intimations  of  immortality  withia 
ourselves,  than  hy  leading  us  away 
into  fairy  regions,  and  "  lapping 
us  in  elyaium  "  This,  indeed,  is 
not  the  most  popular  style;  but 
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the  composition*  on  which  the  world 
has  recently  lavished  it*  admira- 
tion have  been  as  iitde  relieved 
by  the  airy  and  fantastic.     Ex- 
treme sensibility  is  their  best  cha- 
racteristic, and  intensity  of  feeling 
the  spirit  which  preserves  their  vi- 
tality and  renders  them  attractive. 
Passion,  wild  and  terrible,  majestic 
through  it's  very  energy,  and  su- 
per-human only  from    its    force, 
breathes  and  barns  through  them. 
There  is  no  calm  and  resting  pow- 
er, lightening  the  ills  of  our  pre- 
sent condition,  bringing  all  things 
into  a  keeping  and  harmony,  and 
leaving  its  lovely  light  on  all  the 
•objects  over  which  it  lingers.    On 
the  contrary,  horrors  are  rendered 
more  real— -evil  minds  are  exposed 
is  their  inmost  anatomy— guilt  is 
set  off  in  a  more  terrible  distinct- 
ness, and  the  pictures  of  crime  and 
of  despair  are  exhibited  to  our 
view  like  a  gloomy  painting  in  ena- 
mel, in  still  more  glaring  colours 
by  die  strokes  of  a  powerful  ge- 
inus.  i   These  works  are  replete 
with  ardent  feeling,  vigorous  con- 
ception, and  impressive  eloquence 
— but  are  more  destitute  of  the 
pure,  the  light,   and  the  playful 
spirit  of  fancy,  than  the  gentler 
and  grander  productions  of  the 
present  age.      Both    classes    of 
poetry,   indeed,  are  deficient  in 
these  attractions;  they  have  res- 
pectively imagination  and  passion, 
but  are  essentially  destitute  of  all 
that  is  simply  fanciful ;  they  have 
none  of  those  "  rich   conceits " 
with  which  our  eWer  poets  abound ; 
their  tide  of  thought,  or  of  pas- 
sion, "  flows  on  like  the  Propontic, 
end  knows  no  ebb  ;"    it   is  not 
broken  into  unnumbered  sparkling 
fancies*  as  a  wave  struck  in  the 
midst  of  its  career    is  dispersed 
into  a  thousand  little  eddies,  on 
each  of  which  a  sun-beam  plays, 
or  some  piece  of  fleecy  cloud  is 
reflected. 

Now,  it  appears  to  us,  that  the 
chief  requisites  for  the  composition 
of  an  ^  oriental  tale  are  precisely 
those  in  which  modern  poets  are 


deficient— fancy  and  sbstraction- 
The  author  who  would  succeed  in 
this  species  of  composition  should 
have  the  power  of  making  an  in- 
finite variety  of  delightful  com- 
binations, and  of  forgetting  the 
world  as  it  really  is.  in  those  en- 
chanted regions  through  which  Tiis 
admirers  should  wander,  all  pro- 
babilities are  disregarded,  and  the 
connection  of  cause  and  effect 
ceases.  We  require  only  to  be 
borne  along  frdm  one  scene  of 
wonder  to  another,  with  a  pro- 
gress so  swift  and  so  delightful 
that  we  shall  have  neither  time 
nor  desire  to  reflect  on  the  in- 
congruities around  us.  We  should 
take  an  entire  leave  of  the  actual 
world  and  should  never  be  allow- 
ed to  return  to  it.  Borne  on  the 
poet's  wing,  through  delicious  sce- 
nery, so  full  of  beauty  that  the 
"  sense  aches  with  gorging,*  we 
should  altogether  resign  ourselves 
to  his  guidance.     His  success  de- 

rds  on  the  swiftness  with  which 
moves,  and  the  brilliancy,  the 
grandeur,  and  the  strangeness  of 
the  objects  by  which  we  pass. 
Now  any  allusion  to  things  whidt 
really  exist — any  attempt  to  render 
a  character  or  event  probable — 
any  explanation  of  die  wonders 
around  us  on  ordinary  principles, 
destroys  the  charm.  It  imme- 
diately forces  on  us  rules  which  we 
were  contented  to  forget,  and 
brings  the  airy  fiction  to  a  test  be*- 
fore  which  it  must  vanish  away. 
An  Oriental  tale  should  be  a  pure 
abstraction  of  beautiful  wonders. 
It  should  be  consistent  in  nothing 
but  in  inconsistency  ;  constant  hv- 
nothing  but  perpetual  change.  To 
have  a  true  existence  of  its  own, 
it  should  be  altogether  "  assoiled 
from  encumbrance,*'  of  what,  com- 
monly speaking,  is.  There  should 
be  n  magic  in  the  web  of  it  ;*'  its 
ground-work  should  be  like  the 
beautiful  colours  of  fleeting  and 
unearthly  things ;  the  rainbow,  and 
the  fleecy  clouds  of  even.  Its 
creatures  should  "owe  no  alle- 
giance to  the  elements.'* 
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The  Work  Before  Us,  with  all  it? 
beauties,  does  not  come  up  to  this 
standard,  either  in  absolute  or  ne- 
gative qualities.  Mr.  Moore  does 
not  possess  that  wave-like  flexibili- 
ty, that  power  ofquick  transition,  or 
of  various  combination,  which  are 
indispensible  to  an  Oriental  tale. 
Within  the  circle  of  his  own  pe- 
culiar accomplishments.,  no  one 
ever  displayed  more  grace,  more 
elegance,  or  a  more  exquisite  sense 
of  the  beautiful ;  but  his  own  pro- 
vince always  seemed  confined  with* 
in  comparatively  narrow  bounda- 
ries. He  delights  rather  to  settle 
over  some  soft  and  tranquil  scene, 
than  to  make  very  bold  excursions 
into  fairy  worlds.  All  the  objects 
of  His  admiration,  too,  are  of  a  de- 
finite cast — they  have  nothing  vi- 
sionary about  them,  and  his  sense 
of  their  beauty,  even  when  purest, 
seems  entirely  fixed  on  material 
forms.  He  is  prodigal,  it  is  true, 
in  the  use  of  the  terms  .angel  and 
heaven  ;  but  they  are  adopted  ra- 
ther to  describe  joys  which  belong 
to  earth,  than  beatitudes  fitted  for 
Paradise.  In  short,  he  deals  as 
little  in  images  which  are  abstract-* 
€fd  from  the  realities  of  life,  as  any 
poet  of  the  present  age ;  we  do 
not,  therefore,  think  him  calcu- 
lated to  succeed  in  the  species  of 
writing  to  which  he  has  here  as- 
pired. This,  however,  is  but  slight 
dispraise — for,  who  is  there  that 
unites  the  keen  intellect  and  sober 
judgment  of  the  man  with  the  ro- 
mantic spirit,  and  the  fantastic  vi- 
sions, and  the  forgetfulness  of 
material  things  which  characterize 
the  child  ?  But  we  must  tear  our- 
selves from  this  fascinating  theme, 
and  attend .  more  particularly  to 
our  author.. 

Lalla  Rookh  is  not,  as  the  world 
probably  expected,  a  continuous 
and  regular  poem.  The  story  of 
the  princess,  who  gives  it  the  title, 
if  story  ft  can  be  called,  is  told  in 
plain  prose,  and  serves  as  a  mere 
introduction  to  four  distinct  nar- 
ratives. It  is  simply  an  account, 
iniact,  of  the  journey  of  the  he- 


roine from  her  father's  capital  at 
Delhi  to  Cashmere,  preparatory 
to  her  marriage  with  the  youthful 
sovereign  of  Bucharia.  This  prince, 
according  to  royal  custom,  she 
has  never  seen,  and  seems  not 
greatly  predisposed  to  admire ;  she 
departs,  however,  attended  by  a 
magnificent  procession,  consisting 
chiefly  of  guards  and  maids  of 
honor,  but  dignified  by  the  pre- 
sence of  an  august  personage  of 
the  critical  profession.  The  prin- 
cess, who,  like  most  of  Mr. 
Moore's  readers,  finds  the  journey 
rather  dull,  is  delighted  to  find, 
among  the  attendants,  a  young 
Cashmerian  bard,  who  is  exqui- 
sitely beautiful  in  his  person,  and 
far  better  dressed  than  most  of  his 
profession.  With  her  permission, 
he  fills  up  the  pauses  of  the  way 
by  reciting  four  tales  of  his  own 
composition,  which  form  the  body 
of  the  work  before  us,  and  win, 
not  only  the  applause,  but  die 
heart  of  his  principal  hearer.  Fad- 
ladine,  the  critic/ ih  vain  assails 
him  with  alternate  abuse  and  con- 
tempt, intended,  we  presume,  to 
anticipate,  if  not  to  disarm,  all 
the  objections  of  reviewers.  Lalla 
Rookh  sees  him  retire  with  pain, 
and  prepares  rather  with  resig- 
nation than  cheerfulness  to  ap- 
pear in  the  presence  of  her  hus» 
band.  She  is  led  trembling  into 
the  hall,  when,  to  her  inexpres- 
sible delight,  she  recognizes  the 
humble  bard  in  the  majestic  sove- 
reign, who,  "  having  won  her  love 
as  a  minstrel,  now  amply  deserved 
to  enjoy  it  as  a  king." 

The  first  of  these  royal  and 
most  successful  compositions  is' 
written  in  heroic  verse  and  enti- 
tled "  the  Veiled  Prophet  of  Kho- 
rassan."  It  is  so  called  from  Mo- 
kanna,  a  cruel,  treacherous,  and 
desperate  adventurer,  who  having 
obtained  part  both  of  the  king- 
dom and  followers  of  the  Mahome- 
dan  Faith  by  pretending  a  mis- 
sion from  heaven,  wore  over  his 
face  a  silver  veil,  to  cover  the 
brightness  of  his  features  from  eyea 
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unable  to  endure  their  lustre.  He 
ift  represented  by  the  poet  as  enter* 
taining  a  settled  hatred  and  con- 
tempt for  his  species,  and  a*  de- 
lighting in  their  destruction,  not 
merely  as  serving  his  own  ambi- 
tious views,  but  as  naturally  agree- 
able to  his  taste  This  exquisite 
personage  adds  to  his  other  amia- 
ble qualities  that  of  unbridled  ap- 
petite, and  carries  with  him  a  num- 
ber of  beautiful  girls,  whom  he  has 
Persuaded  that  they  are  candidates 
tor  heaven,  and  who  not  only  mi? 
nister  to  his  pleasures  but  decoy 
adherents  to  his  cause.  Of  these 
deluded  and  deluding  victims 
Zelica  is  his  chief  favorite,  and 
the  priestess  of  his  miserable  im- 
posture. She  had  known  a  holier 
iove.  A  brave  and  virtuous  youth 
had  plighted  his  vows  with  her's, 
and  had  left  her  only  to  *eek  glory 
in  battle.  A  false  report  of  Tiis 
death  disordered  her  brain,  and  in 
this  condition  she  yielded  to  the 
representations  of  Mokanna,  and 
the  fond  but  unaccountable  hope 
that  by  thus  disgracing  her  love 
for  Agim  on  earth,  she  should 
gain  a  title  to  enjoy  it  in  heaven. 
In  the  meantime  her  lover  returns, 
catches  the  enthusiasm  for  the 
cause  of  the  prophet,  and  becomes 
one  of  his  votaries.  '  The  poem 
opens  with  the  pomp  and  cere- 
mony of  his  introduction  to  the 
faith  which  he  had  thus  recently 
embraced.  To  fix  this  young  and 
ardent  proselyte,  who  had  joined 
his  banners  from  a  generous  though 
mistaken  belief  that  his  cause  was 
that  of  virtue,  Mokanna  adopts  the 
singularly  perverse  course  of  try- 
ing to  seduce  him  into  vice  by  all 
the  fascinations  of  his  Harara.  To 
accomplish  this  design,  he  sends 
for  Zelica  to  his  retired  bower, 
where  she  overhears  him  scoffing 
at  his  wretched  dupes,  and  abus- 
ing alike  virtue  and  his  species. 
At  this  dreadful  disclosure  all  her 
hopes  and  delusions  vanish,  and 
she  refuses  to  aid  in  the  seduction 
of  her  former  lover.    The  scheme, 


however,  proceed*  ~~  and  Mr. 
Moore  introduces  us  toihe  Haranv 
with  its  exquisite  music,  its  tender 
moonlight,  and  all  its  seductive 
graces.  Here  the  poet  is  at  home* 
The  song,  die  dance*  the  breathing 
odours,  and  the  lovek  inhabitants 
of  those  splendid  qbodes,  are  de- 
scribed with  great  lightness  and 
elegance.  But  one  touch  of  ge- 
nuine nature  is  worth  all  these 
meretricious  blandishments;  and 
we,  therefore,  prefer  the  following, 
passage,  in  which  the  miserable  and 
secluded  victims  of  die  prophet 
are  described  as  retaining  their 
affection  for  their  innocent  homes, 
and  the  pure  associations  connect- 
ed with  them.  It  affects  us  more 
pleasingly  than  any  other  passage, 
in  this  tale: 

All  is  in  motion ;  rings  and  pfamet  aotf 

pearls 
Are  shining  every  where  -.—some  .younger 

girls 
Are   gome  by  noon-light  t»  the  glide* 

beds, 
To  gather  fresh,  cool  chapiets  for  their 

heads; 
Gay  creatures!  sweet  though  mournful 

'tis  to  see 
How  each  prefers  a  garland  from  that 

tree 
Which  brings  to  mind  her  childhood's  in- 
nocent day, 
And  the  dear  fields,  and  friendships  far 

away. 
The  maid  of  India,  blest  again  to  hold 
In  her  full  lap  the  Chainpac's  leaves  of 

gold,  .    • 

Thinks  of  the  time  when  by  the  Ganges9  • 

flood 
Her  little  play-mates  scatter^  many  a  bu<r 
Upon  her  long  black  hair,  with  glossy 

gleam 
Justdripping  from  the  consecrated  stream ; 
While  the  young  Arab,  haunted  by  the 

smell  ' 

Of  her  own  mountain  flowers,  as  by  a 

spell, — 
The  sweet  Elcaya,  and  that  courteous  tree 
Which  bows  to  all  who  seek  its  canopy- 
Sees  calTd  up  round  her  by  those  magic ' 

scents, 
The  well,  the  camels,  sad  her  father?* 

tents; 
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8igto  for  the  home  she  left  with  little  pain 
And  wishes  e'en  its  sorrows  back  again." 
P.  50-53. 
All  the  arts  of  luxury  are  ex- 
bauste,d  on  the  young  convert  in 
vain.    At  last  Zelica  appears,  and 
in  a  speech  rather  passionate  than 
poetical,  discloses  her  guilt  to  her 
astonished  lover.     Horror-struck 
as  he  is  at  the  narrative,  he  still 
invites  her  to  fly  with  him.     She 
consents — when  a  voice  reminds 
her  of  the  terrible  oath,  by  which, 
in  a  charnel  house,  she  had  bound 
Herself  body,  and  soul  to  the  im- 
postor— and  she  darts  away  in  de- 
spair.   We  are  next  introduced  tq 
a  new  scene.    The  Cajiph  lead* 
his  troops  to  revenge  the  blasphe- 
mies of  Mokanna; — a  general  bat- 
tle ensues,  in  which  the  Caliph's 
followers    gain    a  complete  vic- 
tory, chiefly,  through  the  valour 
Of  Azim,  panting  fpr  vengeance  on 
the  foul  destroyer  of  hrs  hopes. 
The.  prophet,   undaunted  though 
in  ruin,  retires  to  Neksaheb  with 
the  remnant  of  bis  followers*  who, 
through  the  influence  of  a  strong 
infatuation,still  continue  faithful  to 
his  cause.    Pursued  and 'defeated, 
pressed  by  a  victorious  army  with- 
out and  famine  within,  heharangues 
Ins  little  band,  invites  them  to  a 
feast,    and  promises   to    disclose 
for  their  encouragement  the  glit- 
tering splendours  of  that  face  which 
had   hitherto   been  hidden  from 
them.     He  serves  up  poison  in 
their  wine,  feasts  his  eyes  on  their 
last  pangs,  and  to  complete  their 
wretchedness  lifts  his  veil  while 
they  are  expiring  and  exhibits  his 
maimed  and  monstrous  features. 
This  done,  he  sends  for  Zelica  and 
administers  tq  her  a  similar  potion. 
His.  work  on  earth  nqw  happily 
over,  he  leaps  into  a  caldron  of 
burning  drugs  and  "  at  one  bold 
plague    commence*   <fcity«'*      Poor 
Zefica,  still  alive,  but  anxious  to 
shorten  her  miserable  days,  seizes 
the  siver  veil,  rushes  to  meet  the 
Caliph's  troops  and  falls  on  Asrax  s 
•pear.    He  lingers  oa  to  old.  age, 
Jpatic  Journ*— No.  23. 


daily  visiting  her  tomb,  rfnd  finally 
rests  beside  her. 

We  confess  the  whole  texture 
of  this  composition  is  very  un^ 
pleasing  to  our  taste.  The  min- 
gled picture  of  insanity  and  guilt 
is  repulsive  in  the  extreme.  The 
exhibition  of  madness,  except  when 
it  throws  into  confusion  mighty  in- 
tellectual power,  is  generally  irk^ 
some ;  and  a  heroine  who  is  derang- 
ed from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
a  piece  is,  we  believe,,  almost  with- 
out example.  We  can  hardly  con- 
ceive a  more  loathsome  image  than 
tl^at  which  is  employed  to  excuse 
her  wretched  delusion — that  her 
love  for  Azim  "  turnd  tojbuljires 
to  light  her  unto  sin.'*  Nor  have 
we  more  toleration  for  the  "  veiled 
Prophet."  He  is  not  even  a  poeti- 
cal character.  He  is  not  redeemed 
from  uhmingled  aversion  either  by 
intellectual  power,  or  by  a  mys- 
terious alliance  with  the  spiritual 
world.  He  is  a  mere  ambitious, 
and  lustful  trickster,  blaspheming 
God  and  deriding  man,  cruel  with- 
out motive,  aspiring  without  gran- 
deur, and  possesses  neither  power 
to  seduce,  nor  charm  to  allure,  ex-, 
cept  by  virtue  of  his  silver  veil. 
His  taking  Zelica  with  him  in  his 
flight,  purely  to  complete  the  dam- 
nation of  her  soul,  and  his  shocking 
insults  to  his  followers  when  dying 
by  his  poisons,  are  not  Satanic* 
Happily  we  have  no  term  to  de- 
scribe them.  We  are  very  sorry 
Mr.  Moore  has  attempted  this  de- 
scription of  writing — but  we.  are 
not  sorry  that  he  has  failed  of  sue*. 
cess.  We  do  not  admire  the  mon- 
sters which  some  are  so  fond  of 
meeting  in  poetry — the  anomalies 
rather  than  the  specimens  of  human 
nature — and  we  do  not,  therefore, 
regret  that  a  bard  so  gifted  as  pur 
author,  should  have  proved  himself 
incapable  of  adding  to  the  attrac- 
tions which  the  gloomy  stile  seems 
to  possess.  We  have  "  supped  full 
of  horrors." 

T^second  poem,  entitted  «  P* 


^  Moore  $  L&R& 

iodise  and  the  Peri"  ii  tappilyrf 
a  very  different   cast     Here  Mr, 
Moore  is  himself  again*     A  Fen 
^one  oi'   those  spirits  who  had 
been  excluded  from  Paradise— is 
represented  as  sitting  at  the  gate, 
longing  to  be  re-admitted ;  and   is 
there  consoled  by  an  angel  with 
the    information,    that    she    ma/ 
yet  be  pardoned  on  bringing  thi- 
ther «  the  gift  that  is  most  dear 
to  heaven."    In  search  oi  this,  she 
first  proceeds  to  India,  where  the 
lovely  plains  were  rendered  deso: 
late  by  the  bands  of  an  invader, 
and  sees  a  high-minded  and  virtu- 
ous youth  fall  in  the  cause  of  his 
afflicted  country.     Shekel  the 
last  drop  of  blood  which  his  heart 
aheds,  and  bears  it  to  Eden  as  the 
moat  precious  of  earthly  gifts*  Bat 
the  boon  must  be  holier  yet.     bhe 
.      hastens  to  Egypt  now  laid  waste 
by  the   plague   and  seeks  amidst 
its  deserted  scenes  for  the  prize 
which    is    to    be     her    passport 
through  the    celestial  gate.  The. 
following  description  of  this  de- 
licious region,  now  the  abode  ot 
death,  is,  we   think,  exceedingly 
beautiful* 

'*T  was  a  fair  scene— a  land  more  bright 
Never  did  mortal  eye  behold  I 
Who  ootid  have  thought,  that  saw  this 

night 
•Those  valleys  and  their  fruits  of  gold 
Basking  in  heaven's  serenest  lig^it  v— 
Those  groups  of  lovely  date-trees  bending 
Languidly  their  Veaf-crown'd  heads, 
Tike  youthful  maids  when  sleep,  descend- 

M*g 
Warns  them  to  their  silken  beds  ;— 

Those  virgin  lillies  all  the  night 

"* .     Bathing  their  beauties  in  the  lake, 

That  they  may  rise  more  fresh  and  bright 

When  their  beloved  sun's  awake  j 
ffhese  ruin'd   shrines  and  towers  that 

seem 
The  relics  of  a  splendid  £ream  5 
Amid  whose  fairy  loneliness 
Nought' but  the  lapwing's  cry  is  heard* 
bought  seen  but  (when  ttie  shadows  flit- 
*        ting  % 

Fast  from  the  moon,  unsheatn  its  gleam) 
Some  nufpto-winged  Sultana  sittiB| 


Upon  a  eoluma'tnVMoWcs*    '••  •«  * l 
And  guttering,  likean  HorW*H-» 
Who  could  have  thouglit,  that  there,  &% 
there,  '*'".„ 

Ainid  those  Scenes  so  still  and  •feii',  •"*  •" 
The  demon  of  the  plague  bad  cast 
From  his  hot  wjng  a  deadlier  bfcfttf  *  * 
More  mortal  far,  than  everxame 
From  the  red  deserts' sands  of  flam« ' 
So  quick,  that  every  living  thing 
Of  human  shape,  touched  by  his  wing, 
Like  plants,  where  the  Limoon  hath  past^ 
At  once  falls  black  and  withering. 
■""■'  P.  141-143, 


In  this  land  of  desolation,  th* 
spirit  sees  beneath  an  orange  grovet 
a  generous  and  noble  youth,  who, 
had  stolen  thither  to  die,  N^ 
kind  and  tender  farewell  of  mourn^ 
ing  friends  cheered  his  djing 
hours.  Here,  however,  a  njuus- 
tering  angel-but,  let  Mr  Moore 
tell  the  rest,#  for  he  alone  is  able 
to  do  it  justice :  . 

But  see,— who  yonder  comes  bystfalik* 
.  This  melancholy  bower  t*seeV      ^ 
Like  a  young  envoyy  sent  by  healtfc  +  •  f 
With  rosy  gifts  upon  bercheeh* '- •■■■> 
»Tis  sfie  — for  off,*  through  mooaBgW 

dim,'  '   v1      •'  '-'K 

He  knew  his  own betfothedbride,  » 
She,  who  would  rather  die. with  hwu, 

Than  Uve  to  gain  the  world  beside  !— 
Jier  arms  a*e  round  her  lover  now, 

His  livid  cheeji  to  hers,  she  presses, 
And  dips,'  to  bind  his  burning  brow, 

In  the  cool  lake  her  loosen'd  tresses. 
Ah  \  once,  how  little  did  he  think  ■      ^ 
An  hour  should  come,  when  he  sboul* 

shrink 
With  horror  from  that  dear  embracfr , 

Those  gentle  arms,  that  were  .to  Ufl} 
Holy  as  is  the  cradling  place  '      . 

Of  Eden's  infant  cherubim ! 
And  now  he  yields-^now  turns  away, '   . 
Shuddering  as  if  die  venom  lay 
All  in  those  proflfer'd  lips'  alone—   -^ 
Those  lips  that,  then  so  fearless  gOW>, 
Never,  until  that  instant  came 
Near  his  unask'd  or  without  shame*  r 
««  Oh  1  let  me'only  breathe  the  air,     : 
*  The  blessed  air,  that's  bre**'*;  b* 
«  thee, 
«  And  whether  on  its  wings  itbeaiv- 
"  Healing  or  diath,  'Sis  swust  to  mt.\ 

"    "  ■    •  •  v  Digitfeed  byVjOOQ'LC' 
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!  There;  .cW^mMqWr  lfl^l*?1® 

'  ,V,«fcr.   «-«..  ,v    ••     ,, 
*|  Would  that  mj  bosom's  blood. were, 

"  balm, 
«'  And  weU  thou kuowX  I'd  shed  if  allA 
"  To  give  thy  brow  one  mjnute's  calm.,' 

*  Nay,  tpm  not  from  me  that  dear  face— i 
"  Am  i  not  thine— thy  own    lov'ct 

hct  bride— 

*  The  one*  the  chosen  one,  whose  place; 
*  in  life  or  death  is  by  thy  side  ? 

*  Think'at  thou  that  she,  whose  only 

"  li*ut,  ■   < 
n  *  In  this  dim  «world>  from  thee  hath' 

*.«  Shone, 
^ColddJbear  th*S  long,  the  cheerless  night 
^^^Thatrawistbeher's,  when  thou  art 
■>iU  ■  «*  gone* 
*S'ThaU  can  live,  and  let  thee  go, 

*  WW  art  my  life  tttelf  r— No,  no— 
4f. WbaUhe  stem  dies,  the  W  that  grew 
-V.0at  of  itt heart  must  perish  too ! 
**;3$en  torn  to,  me,  my  own  love,  turn, 
^Befqre,  ljbe  thee,  I  fade  and  burn ; 

f  Cun^.to  these  yet  cold  lips  and  share 
"  The  last  pure  life  that  lingers  there  I " 
Wdfiffle^-^MnHarrW  dies  the  lamp 
In  charnel  airs,  cwoaveri*  damp, 
So  fulekly  do  Ms  balefiil  sighs 
Quench  aU  the  sweet  Ugh*  of  her  eyes  I 
One  struggle-rand  his  pain  is  past— 

Her  lover  is.  no  longer  living  \ 
<)ne  kis»  the  maiden  gives,  one  last* 
1  Long  kiss,  which  she  expires  in  giv- 
ing* >'  *M4«— 148. 

.  This  is,  we  think,  the  tree  pa* 
thetic.  It  does  not  lacerate,  but 
console  the  heart.  It  leaves  it  the 
genial  ideas  of  pure  find  tender 
Infection,  and  of  the  self-devotio» 
of  a  sweet  and  all-powerful  love 
to  dwell  on.  How  preferable  is  it 
to  a  gloomy  tale  of  crime,  mad- 
ness, and  despair!  the  Peri  had 
a  right  to  expect  success  when  she 
horo  the  last  kiss  of  this  fatal  l&ve 
to  hewn.  But  still  she  fails.  At 
last,  <sho  brings  the  first  tear  of  a 
haughty  spirit  melted  into  peni- 
tence by  the  prayer  of  a  child,  and 
Obtains  her  wish.  The  crystal 
bar  is  moved,  and  she .  enters 
Paradise.  We-  do  not  ^uite  Agree 
.  with  the  decision  on  die  relative 
v«h^oftt*e*gift*?-~bu*  flue  *wh*l* 
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Is  ( very  elegantly  and  gracefully 

tbld.'  :'  ".'!  •-->."  Wr  .."h  :k  .  <• 
The  M  fire-wtjr$hfppers  *  is  in  a 
more  ambition*  style  ■«  It  eete*  * 
brates  the  last '  struggle  of  She 
Ghebers,  or  P&rstahS  of  the  ctot 
religion,  against  their  Arabian 
conquerors;  The  scene  is  laid  near* 
the  Persian  Gulph,  where  a  crwel4 
and  intolerant  Emir  was  driving* 
to  repress  the'  feeble  effort^  of 
expiring  liberty.1  But  he  had  a 
daughter,  beautiful  beyond  all 
earthly  beauty,  —  Who  tiad  J>feeii 
seen  by  Hafed  the  chief  of  tho 
remaining  Ghebers  in  a  visit  mado 
to  her  lofty  bower,  for  purpdsa* 
of  vengeance,  and  who  ha$  asn> 
spired  him  with  a  passion  as  deep 
as  it  was  hopeless.  She  returned 
his  love  without  knowing,  almost 
without  desiring  to  know,  his  eha* 
racter.  The  poem  opens  wjth/  a 
view  of  the  heroine  in  her  chains 
ber,  in  a  sweet  and  silent  evening 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  her.  unr 
known  lover.  With  more  than 
human  strength,  he  scales  the  ap- 
•  parently  inaccessible  heighth*  anil 
enters  the  bower  of  his  miatsets. 
He  is  pale>  defected,  and  despair- 
ing. v  To  her  importunate  inqui- 
ries, he  replies  tnat  his  doom,  is 
fixed,  that  he  must  meet  her  no 
more— that  fie  is  one  of  the  race 
her  father  .  persecutes--  that  an 
insurmountable  barrier'  is  for  ever 
between  them — and  hurries  him- 
self away.  He  has  drawn  toge- 
ther a  few  unconquerable  spirits, 
resolved  to  die  with  him,  the  last 
martyrs  to  the  religion  and  the 
liberties  of  their  fathers.  The 
place  of  retreat  which  these  des- 
perate champibns  still  retailed  is 
thus  powerfully  described. 

There  atopcl— but  one  short  league  awjiv 
From  old  Harmozia's  sultry  bay—      \ 
A  rocky  fountain,  o'er  the  sea     '     r. 
Of  Ouian  beetling  awfully.  *•  / 

A  last  and  solitary  link      '         '*         ' 
'  Of  those  stupendous  chains  that  trfeeh 
From  the  broad  Caspian's  reedj'  brink 
, ,-  ,'Powa  windiug  to  the  green  sea  \fito h.  * 
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Around  its  base  the  bare  rocks  stood, 
Ltkt  naked  giants  in  the  flood, 

-As  If  to  goard^he  gulph  across  % 
Wbiie,  oo  its  peak,  that  bravM  the  sky 
A  ruin'd  temple  tower 'd  sp  high 

That  oft  the  sleeping  albatross 
Struck  the  wild  ruins  with  her  wing, 
And  from  her  cloud-rock'd  slumbering 
Started—to  find  man's  dwelling  there 
In  Iter  own  silent  fields  of  air  ! 
Beneath,  terrific  caverns  gave 
Djark  welcome  to  each  stormy  wave 
That  dash'd,  like  midnight  revellers  in  ;— 
And,  such  the  strange  mysterious  din 
At    times,    throughout    those   caverns 

'     roll'd,- 
And  such  the  fearful  wonders  told 
Of  restless  spirits  imprison'd  there, 
That  bold  were  Moslem,  who  would  dare, 
At  twilight  hour  to  steer  his  skiff 
Beneath  the  Ghebirs*  lonely  cliff. 
Oil  the  land  side,  those  towers  sublime 
That  seem'd  above  the  grasp  of  time, 
Were  sever'd  from  the  haunts  of  men 
By  a  wide,  deep,  and  wizard  glen, 
So  fathomless,  so  full  of  gloom, 

No  eye  could  pierce  the  void  between ; 
It  seem'd  a  place  where  Gholes  might 

come 
With  their  fool  banquets  from  the  tomb 

And  in  its  caverns  feed  unseen* 
tike  distant  thunder,  from  below. 
The  sound  of  many  torrents  came  j 
Too  deep*  for  eye  or  ear  to  know 
If  fwere  the  sea's  imprison'd  flow,, 

Or  floods  of  ever -restless  flame. 
For  each  ravine,  each  rocky  spire 
0/  that  vast  mountain  stood  on  fire ; 
And  though  for  ever  past  the  days, 
When  God  was  worshipped  in  tfce  blaze 
That  from  Us  lofty  altar  shone. 
Though  fled  the  priests,  the  votaries  gone* 
Still  did  the  ini^hty  flame  burn  oh 
Through  chance  and  change,  through  good 

and  ill, 
Like  Its  own  God's  eternal  will, 
deep,  constant,  bright,  unsearchable. 

P.  208—210. 

To  this  wild  and  romantic  spot 
Hafed  had  retired  with  his  little 
band,  after  the  dispersion  of  the 
armies  and  the  profanation  of  the 
shrines  of  his-  country.  Here,  de- 
termined to  die,  they  resolve  at 
least  to  signalize  their  fall  by  some 
act  of  Tengeance  ou  their  oppres- 


sors.  Their  leader  suppresses  the 
softer  emotions  of  his  love  for  the 
beautiful  Muhammadanlady,  which: 
are  utterly  inconsistent  with,  a  re- 
solution to  embrace  the  tomb,  anct 
waiting  only  for  the  moment  of 
sacrifice,  in  the  mean  time,  & 
wretch,  recreant  to  their  sacred, 
cause,  betrays  them  to  Hilda's) 
father,  by  discovering  the  secret 
passage  to  thejr  glooniy  asylum. 
That  furious  chiet[  in  the  fulness) 
of  his  horrid  joy,  informs,  his) 
daughter  that  his  enemies  are  ia, 
his  power,  and  that'  the  sasae 
evening  will  be  their  last.  /Sup- 
posing her  emotion  on,  receiving 
this  intelligence  to  prise  from,  t^o 
abhorrence  of  her  delicate  nature 
to  scenes  of  carnage,  he  orders  8 
vessel  to  be  prepared,  to  convey 
her  back  to  her  Arabian  home; 
But,  the  thoughts  of  returning  t<*. 
this  abode  of  her  youthful  joys* 
have  no  longer •'.  charms  for  herj 
While  she  revolves  the  impending 
fate  of  him  for  whom  alone  sh* 
desires  to  live,  a  storm  arises,  her 
•  bark  is  driven  against  a  vessel  of 
the  Ghebers  by  whom  she  is  taken 
prisoner,  and  carried  to  the  mer 
lancholy  fortress.  There  she  finds, 
in  the  person  of  Hafed,  the  dread- 
ed chief  whose'name  used  to  sink 
on  her  heart  like  a  withering  spell, 
her  glorious  and  tender  .lover* 
She  passionately,  informs  him  of 
his  dancer,  and  intreats  him  to 
fly  with  her  before  the  fatal  shades 
of  evening  shall  marjc  his  doom* 
But  love  has  no  power  to. move 
him.  He  is  fated  to  die-T-devotod 
to  the  tomb.  .He  tears  himself 
from  her,  and  provides  for  .he? 
safety  by  sending  her  in  a  litttf 
to  the  beach.  This  duty  past**  ha 
calmly  gives  orders  for  .the. night 
and  cheerfully  awaits  his  destiap* 
The  darkness  comes  on— the  Mim 
hammadan  army  .is  lea*  through  ths> 
pass— and  met  by  a  most  vigorous 
and  unexpected  resistance.  Th* 
little  band  of  heroes  die  victorious 
Oil  their  chief  is  left  almost  afa* 


among  the  bodies  of  hi*  foltonwfc 
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Hfc  rttfcctteslfte  iiuhost  shrine  with    exemplifying  very  strikingly,  Jthfe 


jr1  single  follower  who  dies  on 
toddung  it ;  and  as  he  prepares 
to  taiount  the  piie  himself,  he  sinks 
o*'  it  and  expires.  The  flames 
immediately  rise  over  the  martyred 
Jiero.  Hilda  sees  them — knows 
too  well  the  presage -shrieks  and 
Jiastens  to  join  her  lover  in  the 
•grave.  The  poem  then  concludes 
with  dome  elegant  stanzas  in 
vrhlch  a  Peri  from  beneath  the 
<teean  bewails  their  untimely  de- 
struction. 

This  tale,  though  not,  like  the 
Iftit,  in  the  best  manner  of  the 
akthor,  is  far  preferable  to  "  the 
Veiled  Prophet."     The  subject, 
the  last  struggle  of  a  brave  and 
devoted  race  against  successful  ty- 
ranny, is  highly  interesting,  and 
the  scenery  in  which  the  battle  is 
fought,     wild    and     picturesque. 
There  is  something  poetical  too  in 
Ae  certainty  with  which  Hafed 
afed  his  followers  anticipate  their 
doom,  "  while  the  hand  of  fate  is 
over  theft.*'    They  act  with  a  so- 
lemn resignation  like  victims  dedi- 
cated for  some  high  sacrifice.  But 
considering  the  length  and  preten- 
tions of  the  story,  there  is  very  lit- 
tle incident.    Mr.  Moore  does  not 
succeed  in  the  description  of  bat- 
•   ties  and  carnage,  so  well  as  in 
pictures' to  which    delicacy  and 
grace  are  essential.    There  is  no- 
thing at  all,  in  this  tragical  story, 
in  the  least  comparable '  with  the 
battle  in  Marmion.    But,  in  the 
description  of  those  scenes  which 

fecuHarlj  suit  our  author's  powers* 
e  is  totally  without  a  rival. 
'  Happily  the  fourth  and  last 
poem,  has  for  its  subject  a  theme 
exactly  suited  to  his  genius.  It 
is  dimply  a  narrative  of  the  recon- 
ciliation of  Selim,  the  king  of 
Bucharia,  and  his  favorite  Sultana, 
after  a  lovers*  quarrel  —  which, 
ktckily  for  Mr.  Moore,  takes  place 
in  the  vale  of  Cashmir,  and  at 
"  Hie  Feast  of*  Roses/'  We  ex- 
tract the  following  description  of 
the  heroine,  not  because  it  is  the 
bost  passage  of  the  piece,  but  as 


characteristic  merits  and  defects 
of  the  author's  peculiar  style. 

There's  a  beauty  for  ever  unchangingly 

bright, 
Like  Che  long  sunny  lapse  of  a  summer 

days  light, 
Shining  on,  shining  on,  by  no  shadow 

made  tender, 
Till  love  falls  asleep  in  its  sameness  tf 

splendor. 
This  wtu  not  the  beauty— oh!  nothinf 

like  this, 
That  to  young  Nourmahal  gave  sncji 

magic  of  bliss; 
But  that  loveliness,  ever  in  motion,  that 

plays 
Like  theligbtupon  Autumn's  soft  shadowy 

days, 
Now  here  and  now  there,  giving  warmt* 

as  it  flies 
From  the  lips  to  the  cheek,  from  the  cheek 

to  the  eyes, 
Now  swelling  in  mist,  and  now  hreaklnf 

in  gleams, 
Like  the  glimpses  a  saint  hath  of  beaveji 

in  his  dreams ! 
When  pensive,  it  seem'd  as  if  that  very 

grace, 
That  charm  of  all  others,  was  born  wkfc 

her  face ; 
And  when  angry,— for  e'en  in  the  traa- 

quillest  climes, 
Light  breezes  will  ruffle  the  flowers  sojfp* 

times — 
The  short,  passing  anger,  but  seemed  40 

awaken 
New  beauty,  like  flowers,  that  are  sweet* 

est  when  shaken. 
If  tenderness  touch'd  her,  the  dark  of 

her  eye 
At  once  took'  a  darker,  a  heavenlier  dye,-' 
From  the  depth  of  whose  shadow,  like 

holy  revealings 
From  innermost  sbrines,  came  the  light 

of  her  feelings ! 
Then  her  mirth— oh  'twas  sportive  as 

ever  took  wing 
From  the  heart  with  a  burst  like  the  wild- 
bird. in  spring, — 
Illum'd  by  a  wit  that  would  fascinate  sages, 
Yet  playful  as  Peris  just  loos' d  from  their 

cages. 
While  her  laugh  full  of  life,  without  any 

control 
But  the  sweet  one  of  gracefulness,  runf 
from  her  soul ; 
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And  where  most  it  sparkled,  no  glance 

could  discover,       ' 
lil  lip,  cheek,'  or'ejes,*  fbf  she  Urienten'd 

'   all  over,— 
Like  any  fair  lake. thai  the  breeze  Uuipon; 
When  it  breaks  into  dimples  and  laughs 

in  the  sun."  *    p;3»2^-3. 

There  ar;:  several  beautiful  songs 
scattered  through  the  work,  wor- 
thy of  the  author  of  the  Irish  me- 
lodies. We  rather  prefer  the  fol- 
lowing, which  is oneof  the  incon- 
gruous ornaments  o^  the  4<  Veiled 
Prophet'* 
44  There's  a  bower  of  roses  by  Bendemeer's 

stream, 
And  the  nightingale  sings  round  it  all 

the  day  long  ; 
Jn  the  time  of  my  childhood  'twas  like  a 

sweet  dream, 
To  sit  in  the  roses,  and  hear  the  bird's 

-song. 
That  bower  and  it's  music  I  never  forget, 
But  oft  when  alone,  in  the  bloom  of 

the  year, 
I  think— is  the  nightingale  singing  there 

yet  ? 
'   Are  the. rosea  still  bright  by  the  calm 

Bendemeer? 

No:  the  roses  soon  witner'd  that,  hung 

o'er  the  wave, 
.  -But  some  blossoms  were  gathered,  while 

/reshly  they  shone, 
And  a  dew  was  distill'd  from  their  flowers 
that  gave 
All  the  fragrance  of  summer,  when 
summer  was  gone. 
Titus  memory  draws  from  delight  e'er  it 
dies', 
An  essence  that  breathes  from  it  many 
a  year ; 
Then  bright  to  my  soul,  as  'twas  then  to 
my  eyes, 
Is  that  bower  on  the  banks  of  the  calm 
.  Bendemeer  I  P.  63. 

Our  readers  will  probably  by  this 
time,  be  ready  to  agree  witn  us, 
that  Mr.  Moore,  however  beauti- 
ful they  must  think  many  of  his 
descriptions,  has  not  produced  an 
oriental  tala  His  more  serious 
and  ambitious  efforts,  are  altoge- 
ther of  too  heavy  and  tragical  a 
kind.  Every  thing  is  brought 
about  in  the  ordinary  way  by  mere 
natural  agency,    Thefc  is  no  ffla- 


chipery,  no  fairies,  ljog^iuf,  npr 
magical  arts*— whichj  in  the  finest 
tales  of  the  fiast,  almost  suspend 
our  breath  with  wonder.  Wea^ 
not  conducted  over  an  enchanted 
land.  And  in  the  lighter  a^dq&re. 
graceful  pieces,  where  many  of 
the  images  tnply  breathe  of  Ara- 
bia, the  variety  ef '.seqpe*  &&?_ 
splendid,  and  ever  cha'ngjngv  it  isj-. 
together  wanting.  They  contain 
no  adventures  anp'  excite  nojintp- 
rest.  The  work  is  .altogether  in> 
extremes*  We  are  either,  thr$e4 
with  accuromulated  horfo/s,,  o? 
surfeited  with  flowers,  perfumes^ 
and  moonlight.  .  How .  different 
from  those  delightful  narrative*  in 
which  an  infinitely  varie4and  mar^ 
vellous  creation  rose  before  u^  in 
all  "  the  freshness . and.  tfee  rgwf. 
of  a  dream  !",  ; 

There  is  nothings  in  this  wo.rjt^ 
to  alter  in  tne  least  the  opinion  we; 
had  formed  of  3N(fr.  Moore  frQm  hi» 
former  writings.  All  he  has  done^ 
in  his  own  style  is  exquisite ;— but 
this  '•  feast  of  roses'*  is  rather  too 
much  protracted,  tie  is  the  most 
harmonious  of  modern  poets.,  in- 
deed, we  think  we  may  even  assign, 
to  him  the  high  merit  of  having^ 
tuned  our  language  to  melody  c£ 
which  it  had  not  before  appeared 
capable.  His  lyrical  productions 
are  therefore,  his  best.  ,  They  are 
perfect  in  their  kind ;  often  con- 
ceived with  great  felicity,  and 
finished  with  Horatian  elegance. 
The  images  seem  to  run  onto  mu- 
sic, luxuriating,  as  if  enamoured 
of  their  own  sweetness*  In  {he 
"  Veiled  Prophet"  there  appeared 
to  us  some  effort  to  render  verses 
in  the  tale  occasionally  less  har- 
monious ; — but  we  might  be  mis-, 
tajteh ; — «  the  words  of  Mercurr 
are  harsh  after  the  songs  ait 
Apollo.** 

Mr.  Moore  has  been  esteemed 
the  poet  of  love;— but,  we  thinks 
without  meriting  so  high  a  praise* 
His  ideas  of  the  passion,  tuoueb 
evidently  purified,  are  s^B  forth©, 

«*-&■'"*• Xnhvllt$  **  ******  *>  ** 
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sensual*     We  do   not    however,  t  are   trifling 


most  part 

mean  by  this  term  to  imply,  that 
they    are     of     an    Immoral     cast 
*— but  All  at  to  the  higher  and  more 
intellectual  qualities  of  the  affec- 
tion he  is    yet  a  stranger.      He 
■£. eth>  to  know  little  of  its  $wcet  anT 
titrations,  its  unearthly  thoughts, 
its  strange  and  wayward  raisgiv-. 
ings,    and    its    rich     associations 
brought  afar.     He  does  not  tnter 
into  "those  holy  imaginings  which 
it  brings  with  it  from  the  heaven 
irom  whence  it  spring*  ;  nor  does 
he  describe   the  effects  of  those* 
gentle  influences  by  which  it  mel- 
lows and  refreshes  the  soul.     His 
heroines  are  u  best  distinguished 
by  dark,  brown  or  fair.*'     All  their 
beauties  are  set  before  us  in  the 
most  gl  owing  colours  -  but  where 
is  mind  the  hying  fountain  of  the 
beautiful  ?  where  the  soul  which 
ahduM  inhabit  these  graceful  tene- 
ments? Tfte\  truth  is,  that  poets 
jyho  are  chiefly  amatory,  learn  to 
dwell  so  much  on  the  delights  of 
love,  that  they  are  often  seduced 
to  forget  its  nobler  relations.    The 
subject,  to  be  justly  treated,  should 
.rathe?  be  touched  than  dwelt  on. 
For  ourselves,    we  should    term 
Mr*  Moore  the  poet  of  social  life. 
His  best  effusions  are  the  overflow  • 
.  bigs  of  a  cordial  and  happy  spirit, 
pleased  .with  itself,  and  desirous  of 
imparting  to  all  its  exuberant  joy. 
They  have  a  gay  and   festive  air. 
There   is  a  luxurious  feeling  0f 
pleasure  even  in  his  very  sorrows. 
We  had  marked  a  few  minor  de- 
fects in  style — but  have  not  room 
to  notice  them.    The  most  conspi- 
cuous, is  the  mingling  together  vi- 
.  sionary  with  substantial  images,  as 
though  they  belonged  to  the  same 
class ;  thus  dreams  and  flowers  are 
represented  in  the  same  line,   as 
Jading— a  term    which   evidently 
•  conveys  very  different  ideas  when 
referred  to  each  distinctly  w  There 
are  occasional  imitations,   in  the 
first  tale',  of  Mr  Leigh  Hunt's  ver- 
sification, which  does  not  accord 
well  with  the  uniform  harmony  of 
Mr.  MooreV  own  style.    These, 
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blemishes. 
On  the  whole,'  the  author  must 
Still  content  himself  with  being-  es- 
teemed the  most  elegant  poet  of 
his  age,  without  attempting  to 
become  the  most  grand,  the  moat 
striking,  or  the  most  terrific. 
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(Continued  from  pn%«  372J . 

Touching  the  skill  and  inge- 
nuity of  the  Javans  in  the  manual 
arts,  we  shall  proceed  to  -  offer 
some  extracts  and  remarks,  post- 
poning to  a  future  page  a  notice  of 
their  earlier  excellence  in  archi- 
tecture We  shall  first  take  a  view 
of  the  state  of  agriculture  in  Java. 

The  island  of  Java  is  a  great  agricul- 
tural country.  In  its  cultivation  the  at- 
habit  auto  exert  their  chief  industry,  and 
upon  its  produce  they  rely,  not  only  for 
their  subsistence,  but  the  few  ari  teles  of 
foreign  luxury  or  conyenieuce  which  they 
purchase.  The  Javans  are  a  nation  of 
husbandmen,  and  exhibit  that  simple 
structure  of  society  incident  to  such  a 
stage  of  its  progress.  To  the  crop  the 
mechanic  looks  immediately  for  his  wages, 
'the  soldier  for  his  pay,  the  magistrate  for 
his  salary,  the  priest  for  his  .stipend, 
and  the  government  for  its  tribute.  The 
wealth  of  a  province  or  village  is  mea- 
sured by  the  extent  and  fertility  of  its  land, 
its  facilities  for  rice  irrigation,  and  the 
number  of  its  buffaloes. 

It  appears  from  official  docu- 
ments, not  liable  to  much  error, 
that  such  are  the  agricultural  ha- 
bits of  the  Javans,  sometimes  not 
mpre  than  one-tenth  of  them  are 
engaged  in  any  other  branch  of 
industry  This  appears  to  us  a 
proportion  unknown  in  any  other 
island.  The  proportions  of  house- 
holders, who  are  cultivators,  to  the 
rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  different 
districts,  is  given  at  p.  107.  In 
this  there  are,  of  course,  con- 
siderable variations : 

But  it  rarely  happens  that  the  people 
employed  in  trade,  in  manufactures,  \n 
handicrafts,  or  other  avocation*!,  amount 
to  a  half  of  those  eimaged  in  agiiculture, 
or  a  third  of  the  whole  population.  The 
proportion,  on  an  average,  may  be  stated 
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as  three  and  a  half,  or  four  to  one.  In 
fcsgland,  it  is  well  known,  the  ratio  is 
reversed,  its  agricultural  population  be. 
fag  to  its  general  population  as  one  to 
three,  or  two  and  a  half. 

The  soil  of  Java,  though  hi  many  parts 
Bwch  neglected,  is  remarkable  for  the 
abundance  and  variety  of  its  productions. 
With  very  little  care  or  exertion,  on  the 
part  of  the  cultivator,  it  yields  ail  that 
the  wants  of  the  island  demand,  and  is 
capable  of  supplying  resources  far  abate 
any  thing  thai  the  indolence  or  ignorance 
of  the  people,  either  oppressed  under  the 
despotism  of  their  own  sovereigns,  or 
larassed  by  the  rapacity  of  strangers, 
Itaare  yet  permitted  them  to  enjoy.  Lying 
under  a  tropical  sun,  it  produces,  as  be- 
fore observed,  all  the  fruits  of  a  tropical 
climate  -t  while,  in  many  districts,  its 
mountains  and  eminences  make  up  for 
file  difference  of  latitude,  and  give  it, 
though  only' a  few  degrees  from  the  line, 
all  the  advantages  of  temperate  regions, 
finch  is  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  that,  in 
some  places,  after  yielding  two,  and 
sometimes  three  crops  in  the  year,  it  is 
Dot  necessary  oven  to  change  the  cukure. 
Water,  which  is  so  much  wanted,  and 
which  is  seldom  found  in  requisite  abunw 
dance  in  tropical  regions,  here  flows  in 
the  greatest  plenty. 

Over  far  the  greater  part,  seven  eighths 
of  tfie  island,  the  soil  is  either  neglected 
or  badly  cultivated,  and  the  population 
scanty.  It  is  by  the  produce  of  the  re- 
maining eighth  that  the  whole  of  the  na- 
tion is  supported  ;  and  it  is  probable,  that 
if  it  were  all  under  cultivation,  no  area 
of  laud  of  the  same  extent,  in  any  other 
quarter  of  the  globe,  could  exceed  it, 
cither  in  quantity,  variety,  or  value  el 
its  vegetable  productions. 

Rice  is  the  principal  food  of  all  classes 
Of  the  people,  and  the  great  staple  of 
t)ienr  agriculture.  Of  this  necessary  ar- 
ticle, it  is  calculated  that  a  labourer  can, 
in  ordinary  circumstances,  earn  from  four 
or  five  katis  a  day;  and  a  kati  being 
equivalent  to  one  pound  and  a  quarter 
avohdupolse,  is  reckoned  sufficient  al- 
lowance for  the  subsistence  of  an  adult 
in  these  regions.  The  labour  of  the  wo- 
men is  estimated  almost  as  highly  as  that 
of  the  men,  and  thus  a*  married  couple 
can  maintain  efght  or  ten  persons ;  and, 
aa  a  family  seldom  exceeds  half  that 
number,  they  have  commonly  half  their 
earnings  applicable  for  the  purchase  of 
little  comforts,  for  implements  of  agri- 
culture, for  clothing  and  lodging.  The 
two  last  articles  cannot  be  extensive  in  a 
country  where  the  children  generally  go 
naked,  and  where  the  simplest  structure 
possible  is  sufficient  to  afford  the  requisite 
protection  against  the  elements. 

In  common  years,  and  at  an  average  of 
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the  whole  island,  a  kati  ti  rke  mjf  be 
sold  to  the  consumer,  after  afiowjog  a 
sufficient  profit  to  the  retail  merchant* 
for  much  leas  than  a  penny.  The  farm-t 
ing  stock  of  the  cultivator  is  at  limited  as 
his  wants  are  few,  and  his  cottage  in- 
artificial :  it  usually  consists  of  a.  pair  of 
buffaloes  or  oxen,  and  a  few  rude  im- 
plements of  husbandry.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  poultry,  no  kind  of  live  sleek 
is  reared  exclusively  either  for  the  butcher 
or  dairy.  The  buffalo  and  ox  are  used 
for  ploughing ;  the  former  is  a  strong? 
tractable  animal,  capable  of  long  aodron- 
tinned  exertion,  but  it  cannot  bear  the 
mid-day  sun  ;  it  is  shy  of  Europeans*  but 
submits  to  be  managed  by  the  smallest 
child  of  the  family  in  which  it  ie  do* 
mesticated.*  The  buffalo  is  either  black 
or  white  ;  the  black  is  larger  and  gene- 
rally considered  superior  y  in  the  Sumta* 
or  western  and  mountainous  districts, 
nine  out  of  ten  are  white ;  no  essential 
difference  in  the  breed  has  been  discover- 
ed to  be  connected  with  this  remarkable 
distinction  of  colour.  '  Cows  are  chiefly 
employed  in  husbandry,  and  are  parties* 
larly  useful  to  the  poorer  class.;  the  wiW 
breed,  termed  banteng,  is  found  poar 
cipally  in  the  forests  of  Pasurnan  and  in 
Bali.  A  remarkable  change  takes  place 
in  the  appearance  of  this  animal  after 
castration ;  the  colour  in  a  few  mentis* 
invariably  becoming  red.  The  degenerate 
domestic  cows  are  sometimes  driven  into* 
the  forests  to  couple  with  the  wild  bant- 
eng,  for  the  sake  of  improving  the  breed. 
A  single  pair  of  oxen,  or  buffaloes,  in 
found  sufficient  for  the  yoke  both  of  the 
plough  and  harrow ;  and  these  form  by 
far  the  most  expensive  part  of  the  cul- 
tivator's stock.  The  price  of  a  draught 
ox  varies  from  eight  to  sixteen  rupees/ or 
from  twenty  to  forty  shillings  English, 
and  a  cow  may  be  purchased  for  about  the 
same  price.  A  plough  of  the  simplest 
construction,  a  harrow,  or  rather  rake, 
and  sometimes  a  roller,  with  a  hoe,  which, 
answers  the  purpose  of  a  spade,  an 'im- 
plement that  serves  as  a  knife  or  small 
hatchet,  and  one  of  a  peculiar  sort  used 
by  reapers,  are  all  the  implements  of 
husbandry,  and  the  total  cost  of  the  whole 
does  not  exceed  three  or  four  rupees,  or 
from  seven  to  ten  shillings.— Pp.  106-1 13. 

A  plate  of  agricultural  implo 
.  ments  is  given,  in  which  "  the 
garden  plough"  exhibits  as  well 
shaped  a  beam  and  handle  as  caa 
be  turned  out  of  the  hands  of  arty 
of  our  workmen.  The  sock  we 
are  told  is  tipped  with  iron,  some- 

•  Tufa  fear  of  SnroacaiM  antf  trtttabtmy  wH* 
others  it  strikingly  the  c»«e  w}tb  tb«  4one»tw 
boftalo  in  BrlQsh India.  Wuta  ViflaliSfcs  are  n<* 
canunon,  nor,  v*  h#fev%  a»  attfcamtji  tniaH 
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times  with  cast  iron.  This  seems 
to  be  an  improved  Chinese  plough; 
the  cost  of  a  good  one  seldom  ex- 
ceeds a  rupee  and  a  half,  say  four 
shillings  ;  a  harrow  about  the  same 
Sum.  The  reaping  instrument  is 
of  a  peculiar  shape. 

*  The  reaper  holds  it  in  a  particular  man* 
ner,  and  crops  off  with  it  each  separate 
ear,  along  with  a  Few  inches  of  the  straw. 
This  mode  of  reaping  has  been  imme- 
morialty  practised,  and  is  universally  fol- 
lowed. 

The  lands  are  ploughed,  harrowed  and 
weeded  by  the  men,  who  also  conduct  the 
whole  process  of  irrigation ;  but  the  la- 
bour of  trans  (Slanting,  reaping,  and  (where 
cuttle  are  not  used  for  the  purpose)  of 
transporting  the  differeut  crops  from  the 
field  to  the  village,  or  from  the  village  to 
the  market,  devolves  upon  the  women. — 
F.114. 

The  important  item  of  agri- 
culture enters  largely  into  every 
thing  connected  with  the  popula- 
tion and  prosperity  of  almost 
every  nation;  and  it  occupies  a 
corresponding  portion  of  Sir  T. 
Raffles'  work.  Java,  we  find,  is  a 
corn  exporting  country,  a  ternr 
nearly  equivalent  to  being  a  rich 
one.  The  Dutch  were  in  the  habit 
of  transporting  six  or  eight  thou- 
sand tons  of  rice  annually  to  their 
other  settlements.  Even  at  the 
low  rate  at  which  it. sells,  a  re- 
venue of  nearly  half  a  million 
sterling  has  been  estimated  as  the 
government  portion  of  its  annual 
produce. 

•  The  reapers  are  uniformly  paid  by  re- 
ceiving a  portion  of  the  crop  which  they 
have  reaped  ;  this  varies  in  different  pacts 
of  the  island,  from  the  sixth  to  the  eighth 
part,  depending  on  the  abundance,  or 
.scarcity  ef  hands  ;  when  the  harvest  is 
general  through  a  district,  one-fifth,  or 
one-fourth  is  demanded  by  the  reaper. 
In  opposition  to  so  exorbitant  a  claim, 
the  influence  of  the  great  is  sometimes 
exerted,  and  the  labourer  is  obliged  to  be 
content  with  a  tenth  or  twelfth.    P.  121. 

This,  at  its  lowest  estimate, 
seems  an  extremely  high  payment 
for  merely  reaping;  but  perhaps 
reaping  may  imply  other  parts  of 
"the  process  of  harvesting.  Making, 
feowevcr,  every  allowance,  even 
for  the  tedious  operation  of  cutting 
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off  every  ear  of  grain  separately ; 
an  operation  incredible,  except  on 
such  authority ;  it  is  a  payment 
exceeding  foiirfold  that  of  an 
English  reaper.  This  too,  where 
labour  is  vastly  cheaper,  and 
where,  as  we  have  above  shewn, 
the  reaping  is  done  by  women, 
where  a  very  uncommon  propor- 
tion of  the  population  is  employed 
in  agriculture,  and  where  but  a 
small  part  only  of  the  land  is  un- 
der tillage.  .There  must,  we 
think,  be  some  error,  or  miscon- 
ception on  this  point* 

The  agricultural  policy,  such  as 
the  tenure  of  landed  property;  the 
rights  of  the  proprietor  and  te* 
nant ;  the  proportion  of  produce 
paid  as  rent;  the  size,  distribu* 
tion,  &c.  of  farms ;  the  causes  that 
have  obstructed  agricultural  de- 
mand ;  important  elements  in  the 
prosperity,  or  reverse  of  the 
people  every  where  ;  demand,  and 
have  received,  due  attention  from 
the  historian— vol.  i.  ch.  3— but  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  reviewer. 

The  immediate  head  of  a. vil- 
lage collects  the  government  share 
of  the  produce  of  lands,  reserving 
one-fifth  for  his  trouble,  merely 
as  the  emolument  of  office.  P»l'4& 
This  seems  an  enormous  per  cent* 
age.  The  lands  thus  superintend- 
ed by  the  heads  of  villages,  as  the 
agents  of  government,  "  range  in* 
extent  equal  to  from  forty  or  fifty* 
or  a  hundred  acres.  These  are 
divided  among  the  inhabitants  of 
his  village,  generally  varying  from 
about  two  acres  to  half  an  acre 
each."— lb.  No  agricultural  im;? 
provements  can  be  expected ;  no 
capital  can  be  accumulated,  or 
employed,  under  such  a  system. " 

The  land  allotted  to  each  separate  cuU 
tirator  is  managed  by  himself  exclusively ; 
and  the  practice  of  labouring  in  common, 
which  is  usual  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  same  village  on  continental  India,  is 
here  unknown;  Every  one*  generalty 
speaking,  has  his  own  field,  his  own 
plough,  his  own  oxen ;  prepares  his  farm 
with  his  own  hand,  or  the  assistance  of 
his  family  at  seed  time,  and  reaps  it  by 
the  same  means  at  harvest.    .The  lands 
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on  Java  are  so  minutely  divided  among 
the  inhabitaute  of  the  villages,  that  each 
receives  just  as  much  as  can  maintain  his 
family  and  employ  his  individual  industry. 
Pp.  146-7. 

In  this  place  Sir  T*  Raffles' 
quotes  a  well  known  passage  from 
one  of  our. growling,. metropolitan 
poets.  With  what  view  our  authof 
gives  it,  is  not  dear,  further  than 
not  being  a  bad  one.  Others  have 
quoted  it  for  bad  purposes.  We 
have  no  objection  to  the  passage, 
but  the  contrary,  on  the  score  of 
its  poetical  merit ;  and  will  give  it 
here,  requesting  our  readers  to 
note  its  deficiency  in  historic 
truth,  in  every  principle  of  sound 
political  economy,  and  in  every 
thing  commendable,  except  as 
above  admitted. 

•*  A  time  there  was,  »ere  England's  griefs  began, 
When  every  rood  of  ground  maintained  its  man  % 
Pot  him  light  labour  spread  her  wholesome  store* 
Just  gave  what  life  required,  and  gave  no  more; 
Mis  best  companion*,  innocence  and  health} 
And  hi*  beat  riches,  ignorance  of  wealth." 

It  was  a  remark  of  Dr.  John* 
6on,  who,  ever  prone  to  lash  poor 
Goldsmith  in  their  social  hours, 
would  allow  no  one  else  to  take 
ft  like  liberty  with  his  endless  va- 
nity and  folly ;  that,  u  with  a  pen 
in  his  hand,  no  man  was  more 
wise  than  Goldsmith ;  without 
one,  no  man  was  less  so/'  Fully 
admitting  the  .popular  beauties  of 
Goldsmith's  poetry,  and  the  ge- 
neral agreeableness  and  utility  of 
his  writings  and  compilations,  we 
Could  never  accord  with  the  learn- 
ed doctor's  dogma. 

We  shall  finish  our  notice  of 
Javan  agriculture  with  quoting  the 
passage  immediately  following  the 
poetry,  and  one  remark  thereon. 

But  situated  ai  the  Javan  peasantry 
Are,  there  is  but  little  inducement  to  in- 
vest capital  in  agriculture,  and  much  la- 
bour must  be  unprofitably  wasted  ;  as 
property  is  insecure,  there  can  be  no  de* 
fiire  of  accumulation ;  as  food  is  easily 
procured,  there  can  be  no  necessity  for 
vigorous  labour*  There  exists,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  this  state  of  nature  and  of 
the  laws,  few  examples  of  great  affluence 
or  abject  distress  among  the  peasantry  } 
no  rich  men,  and  no  common  beggars* 
1\  K7, 
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To  this  pleasing  picture  of*  man- 
ners and  of  men,  is  added  a 
frightful  catalogue  of  oppressions, 
and  extortions,  and  vexations, 
heaped  on  the  peasantry  of  Java, 
little  in  accordance  with  its  po-< 
etical hints;  but  producing  there* 
as  elsewhere,  their  necessary,  theif 
invariable  results ;  viz.  poverty  and 
misery;  and  their  concomitant 
vices  and  crimes. 

Chap.  iv.  of  the  first  volume  is 
on  manufactures,  handicrafts,  &c. 

In  an  enumeration  of  handi- 
crafts, amounting  to  thirty  in 
number,  and  displaying  a  greater 
division  of  labour  than  we  should 
at  once  have  expected,  we  find  a 
bookbinder,  musical  instrument- 
maker,  diamond  cutter,  drafts" 
man,  painter,  and  tooth-filer. 

A  kind  of  umbrella  bat,  worn  by  the 
common  people,  and  universal  in  the 
Sunda  districts,  is  also  manufactured  (in 
this  manner,)  principally  from  bamboo, 
dyed  of  various  colours,  which  being 
shaped  in  the  form  and  of  the  size  of  'a 
large  wash-hand  basin,  worn  reversed,  is 
rendered  impervious  to  the  wet  by  one  or 
more  coverings  of  varnish.* — P.  163-7. 

The  sheep  in  India,  as  before 
observed,  produce  hair  rather  than 
wool,  and  it  is  rarely  used  for 
clothing.  Java  produces  no  silk ; 
the  chief  material  of  Javan  cloth- 
ing is  therefore  cotton.  The  pro* 
cess  of  separating  the  seeds  from 
the  wool  is  performed  by  passing 
it  between  two  wooden  cylinders, 
rolling  in  different  directions. 
"  This  operation  is  very  tedious, 
two  days  being  necessary  for  one 
person  to  clean  a  kati,  equivalent 
to  a  pound  and  a  quarter  English/* 

•  An  excellent  hat  of  this  description  is  worn 
by  the  fishermen  of  Malabar,  and  others  much 
exposed  to  rain,  of  the  western  shores  of  India* 
It  is  usually  composed  of  a  palm  leaf,  perhaps 
that  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  and  is  not  varnished. 
It  is  in  size  generally  between  an  umbrella  and 
a  lady's  parasol ;  about  the  shape  of  the  latter, 
but  not  so  deep  In  the  concavity.  In  the  centra 
is  a  receptacle  for  the  head,  like  thecrown  of  a 
hat,  or  like  that. part  of  our  university  caps. 
The  article  is  very  tight,  and  very  efficient  iii 
resisting  rain  as  well  as  sun ;  covering,  indeed, 
with  a  little  address  in  the  position  and  move- 
ments of  the  head,  nearly  the  whole  person. 
,Nor  is  it  liable  to  fall,  nor,  unless  in  very  btgh 
wind,  to  be  blown  off.  Altogether  it  is,  w£> 
think,  the  most  lensible  and  useful  protector  of 
the  head  against  weather  that  we  have  ever  teen, 
—fee* 
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Considering  the  immense  amount    than  any  European  artist,  with  all 


of  English  capital  employed  in  the 
various  processes  connected  with 
cotton,  we  are  surprised  that  ear- 
lier and  more  successful  attempts 
have  not  been  made  to  fabricate 
machinery  for  separating  seeds  and 
dirt  from  the  wool.  The  quota- 
tion just  made  will  serve  to  shew 
the  labour  of  this  operation  on 
Java*  The  process  is  almost  as 
tedious  in  other  cotton-growing 
countries ;  and  we  cannot  imagine 
a  more  promising  application  of 
mechanical  ingenuity  than  in  the 
line  here  indicated. 

Diamond- cutters,  and  persons  skilled 
In  the  knowledge  of  cutting  precious 
stones,  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  prin- 
cipal capitals.    P.  174. 

We  are  not  among  those  who 
have  fancied  that  a  great  deal  is  to 
be  learned  from  the  Hindus,  in 
the  walks  of  theology,  science, 
or  useful  arts  in  general ;  but  we 
do  think  that  some  things,  im- 
portant to  a  certain  degree,  even 
in  handicrafts,  and  many  things 
highly  interesting  in  useful  and 
polite  literature,  are  to  be  gather- 
ed from  that  very  ancient  and  cu- 
rious *  race.  Among  the  former, 
what  more  immediately  occurs  to 
us,  is  in  the  line  of  cutting  gems 
and  stones ;  and  in  this  we  have 
no  doubt  but  our  lapidaries  of  the 
greatest  skill  in  theory  and  prac- 
tice, are  far  behind  the  simple 
Hindu.  In  Calcutta,  Madras, 
Bombay,  Luknow,  Surat,  Hy- 
drabad,  and  many  other  cities  of 
India,  you  may  send  for  a  sang- 
tarashy  (though  the  name  is  Ma- 
homedan,  the  art  is  Hindu},  or 
stone-cutter,  who  comes  with  a 
little  bag  of  tools  and  a  wheel  in 
his  hand,  and  squats  down  in  the 
corner  of  your  room,  where  he 
will  divide  most  skilfully  and  pro- 
fitably, and  cut  and  polish  rough 
diamonds,  or  any  gems,  carne- 
lian,  opal,  and  all  6orts  of  stones, 
with  very  much  lees  loss  and  ex- 
pense, with  equal,  if  not  superior 
skill,    and  with  more  expedition 


his  science  and  machinery.  In 
the  other  line,  of  literature,  we 
have  considerable  expectancies  in 
the  walks  of  logic,  grammar,  and 
— what  some  of  our  readers  may 
not  think  of — the  drama.  In 
apologues  and  romance,  their  taste 
and  invention  are  more  known. 
In  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  perhaps 
in  some  higher  branches  of  mat 
tbematics,  we  cannot  teach  them 
much. 

Of  late  years,  the  value  of  the  man*- 
factoring  industry  of  the  country  may  bft 
in  some  degree  appreciated,  from  the  as- 
sistance it  has  afforded  to  the  European 
government,  when,  in  consequence  of  the- 
war,  the  importation  of  European  articles 
had  become  insufficient  for  the  public  ser- 
vice. Broad,  cloth  not  being  procurable 
for  the  army,  a  kind  of  coarse  cotton 
cloth  was  manufactured  by  the  Javang, 
with  which  the  whole  army  was  clothed. 
At  Somarang  were  established  five  of 
these  manufactories,  having  seventy  or 
eighty  looms  each.  One  or  two  of  them 
made  cotton  lace,  and  supplied  the  army 
agents  with  epaulettes,  shou!der-knot», 
tassels,  &c.  There  were  likewise  manu- 
facturers of  cotton  stockings,  tape,  fringes, 
cartridge-boxes,  sword-belts,  saddles,  bri- 
dles, &c.  and,  in  short,  every  thing  that 
could  be  required  for  the  dress  and  ac^ 
coutrements  of  both  cavalry  and  infantry* 

Under  European  superiutendants,  were 
established  saltpetre  works,  powder-mills, 
founderies  for  shells,  shot,  anvils,  &c, 
and  manufactories  of  swords  and  small 
arms ;  and,  when  it  is  added,  that  the 
French  government  found  means,  within 
the  resources  of  Java  alone,  to  equip  an 
army  of  not  less  than  fifteen  thousand 
effective  men,  besides  a  numerous  miljtia 
in  every  district,  and  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  fewEuropeau  superiatendanu 
in  the  more  scientific  works,  all  the  ar- 
ticles were  manufactuied  and  supplied  by 
the  natives,  it  is  not  necessary  to  adduce 
any  farther  proof  of  the  manufacturing 
ability  of  the  country.    P.  180, 

A  large  proportion  of  the  po- 
pulation of  the  maritime  districts 
on  the  north-east  side  of  the  island; 
is  employed  in  fishing  ;  and  sq 
moderate  are  the  seasons,  that 
except  perhaps  for  a  few  days  at 
the  change  of  the  monsoon,  they 
are  seldom  interrupted  by '  the1 
weather.  The  mooes  of  taking 
fish  are  more  various  than  we  re* 
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collect  in  usage  elsewhere;  and 
are  well  and  amusingly  described. 
Pearls  are  fished,  but  they  are  ge- 
nerally seed  pearl,  and  of  little 
value.  The  privilege  of  fishing, 
for  them  is  farmed  out  by  the  go- 
vernment. 

Chapter  vii.  of  the  first  volume 
is  occupied  chiefly  with  the  cere- 
monies, amusements,  and  divers 
customs  and  usages  of  the  Javans. 
In  some  of  these  we  remark  a  con- 
formity with  the  manners  of  China 
and  continental  India ;  and,  in 
others,  as  may  be  expected,  a 
considerable  variance  from  both, 
marking  a  local  and  national  cha- 
racteristic. 

The  respect  shewn  to  superior  rank  on 
Java  is  such,  that  no  individual,  whatever 
his  condition,  can  stand  iu  the  presence 
of  a  superior ;  neither  can  he  address 
him  in  the  same  language  in  which  he 
is  spoken  to.  Not  even  the  heir  appareut, 
or  the  members  of  the  royal  family,  can 
stand  in  the  presence  of  the  sovereign  ; 
and  the  same  restriction  applies  to  the 
family  of  each  subordinate  chief.  Were 
this  mark  of  respect  confined  to  the  loyal 
family  alone,  it  might  perhaps  find  a 
parallel  in  other  eastern  countries,  where 
It  is  usual  for  the  subject  to  prostrate 
himself  before  the  sovereign ;  but,  in  Java, 
the  nature  of  the  government  is  such, 
that  each  delegated  authority  exacts  the 
same  mark  of  obedience ;  so  that  from 
the  common  labourer  upwards,  no  one 
dares  to  stand  in  the  presence  of  a  supe- 
rior. Thus,  when  a  native  chief  moves 
abroad,  it  is  usual  for  all  the  people  of 
inferior  rank  among  whom  he  passes,  to 
lower  their  bodies  to  the  ground  till  they 
actually  sit  on  their  heels,  and  to  remain 
in  this  posture  until  he  is  gone  by,  The 
same  rule  is  observed  within  doors  ;  and 
instead  of  an  assembly  rising  on  the  en- 
trance of  a  great  man,  as  in  Europe,  it 
Sinks  to  the  ground,  aud  remains  so 
during  his  presence. 

This  humiliating  posture  is  called  e/otfo*, 
-and  may  be  rendered  into  English  by  the 
teem  squatting.  The  practice  is  sub- 
mitted to  wity  the  utmost  cheerfulness 
py  the  people;  it  is  considered  an  an- 
cient custom,  and  respected  accordingly. 
tt  was,  however,  in  a  great  measure  dig* 
continued  hi  the  Ewfrptaa  provinces  du- 
ring the  administration  of  the  British  go* 
yernment,  who.  endeavoured  to  raise  the 
lower  orders,  as  much  as  was  prudent, 
from  the  state  of  degradation  to  which 
their  chiefs,  aided  by  the  Dutch  authority, 
bad  subjected  thejn. 
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In  travelling  myself  through  some  of 
the  native  provinces,  and  particularly  in 
Madura,  where  the  forms  of  the  native 
government  are  particularly  observed,  I 
have  ofteu  seen  some  hundreds  drop  on 
my  approach,  the  cultivator  quitting  his 
plough,  and  the  porter  his  load,  on  the 
sight  of  the  Tuun  hasar't  carriage.  At 
the  court  of  Sura-kerta,  1  recollect  that 
once,  when  holding  a  private  conference 
with  the  Susunany  it  became  necessary 
for  the  Baden  Adipati  to  be  dispatched 
for  the  royal  seal :  the  poor  old  man  was, 
as  usual,  squatting,  and  as  the  8u*una» 
happened  to  be  seated  with  his  face  to- 
ward the  door,  it  was  full  ten  minutes 
before  his  minister,  after  repeated  inef- 
fectual attempts,  could  obtain  an  oppor- 
tunity of  rising  sufficiently  to  reach  tlie 
latch  without  being  seen  by  his  royal 
master.  The  mission  on  which  he  was 
dispatched  was  urgent,  and  the  Snsunan 
himself  inconvenienced  by  the  delay  ;  but 
these  inconveniences  were  insignificant 
compared  with  the  indecorum  of  being 
seen  out  of  the  dodok  posture.  When  it 
is  necessary  for  an  inferior  to  move,  he 
must  still  retain  that  position,  and  walk 
with  his  hands  upon  hi*  heels  uutil  he  it 
out  of  his  superior's  sight. 

It  may  be  observed  that  few  people  are 
more  attached  to  state  and  show  than  the 
Javans ;  that,  in  general,  the  decorations 
employed  aud  the  forms  observed  are 
chaste,  and  at  the  same  time  imposing, 
calculated  to  impress  a  stranger  with  a 
high  idea  of  their  taste,  their  correctness 
and  yet  love  of  splendour.  The  orna- 
ments of  state,  or  regalia,  are  well  wrought 
in  gold;  the  royal  shield  is  richly  inlaid 
with  precious  stones,  and  the  royal  kris 
is  slung  in  a  belt,  which,  with  its  sheath 
is  one  blaze  of  diamonds.  In  processions, 
when  the  European  authority  is  to  be  re- 
ceived, each  side  of  the  road,  for  miles, 
is  lined  with  spearmen  in  different  dresses, 
and  standing  in  various  warlike  attitudes; 
streamers  flying,  and  the  music  of  the 
gamelan  striking  up  on  every  side.  Pa- 
gungt,  or  umbrellas  of -three  tiers  of  silk 
richly  fringed  aud  ornamented  with  gold, 
are  placed  at  intervals,  and  nothing  is 
omitted  which  can  add  to  the  appearance 
of  state  and  pomp.  Among  the  ensigns 
displayed  on  these  occasions  are  the  mon- 
key flag'  of  Arjuna,*  and  a  variety  of 
other  devices  taken  from  the  poems  of  an- 
tiquity, as  well  as  the  double-bladed 
sword,  and  a  variety  of  inscriptions  from 
the  Arabs. 


Gradations  of  rank  among  the 
Javans  are  marked  by  the  dress,  by 
the  manner  of  wearing  the  kris, 
and,  more  definedJy,  by  the  pa* 

.Ou^-of  Hanuman,    orHama?    Jb* 
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yungy  or  umbrella.  The  latter  dis- 
tinction is  minutely  regulated  in 
observance  of  immemorial  custom. 
On  the  establishment  of  the  Maho- 
medan  religion  in  the  Javan  year 
1400— (147*.  A.  D.)  a  new  grada- 
tion of  rank,  and  order  of  titles 
was  introduced.  The  sovereign, 
instead  of  being  called  Ratu,  took 
the  title  of  Susuhunan  or  Sultan. 
The  title  of  Panambahan  is  the 
highest  in  rank  next  to  the  sove- 
reign, and  above  the  princes  of  the 
blood,  who  are  now  termed  Pang*- 
eran.  In  their  titles,  with  the 
exception  of  Sultan,  we  do  not 
perceive,  as  we  should  have  ex- 
pected/ so  much  of  innovation  as 
of  adherence,  in  regard  to  local 
language.  It  is  somewhat  curious 
to  remark  the  jumble  of  languages 
in  the  titles  at  present  assumed  or 
borne  by  the  sovereign — Susuhu- 
nan Paku  Buana  Sena-pati  heng 
Alaga  Abdul  Rahmen  Sayedin  Pa- 
na  tagamet. 

The  ceremonies  incident  to 
courtship,  wedding,  birth,  death, 
&c.  are  agreeably  described.  They 
do  not  materially  differ  from  those 
of  other  eastern  people  ;  combin- 
ing indeed  Mahomedan  and  Hin- 
du usages.  A  very  finely  shaped 
modest  looking  girl  is  represented 
as  a  bride,  in  a  plate,  at  p.  318, 
combining  also  a  beautiful  land- 
scape and  local  scenery  and  vege- 
tation. The  bride  is  attractive,  but 
exhibits  that  tintless,  saffron  hue 
which  Europeans  are  at  first  so 
seldom  charmed  with;  though 
after  some  familiarity  of  observ- 
ance it  is  impossible  to  deny  but 
the  face  and  form  of  the  youthful 
Javanis,  Malayus,  and  other 
golden  -  coloured,  flattish  -  nosed, 
thickish-lipped,  high-cheek-boned, 
people  of  the  east,  combine  attrac- 
tively and  pleasingly  in  the  eye  of 
a  fastidious  European.  We  can- 
not say  so  much  for  the  men; — 
though  our  author  says  they  are 
the  better  looking,— Individuals 
no  doubt,  even  at  first  sight,  may 
appear  under  a  pleasing  aspect; 
but  generally  their  yellow,  opaque 
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skins  and  expression  of  counte- 
nance, are  so  repulsive,  as  not  to 
lose  their  effect  until  the  discovery 
of  some  moral  or  social  worth  have1 
aided  a  benevolent  mind  in  its- 
wishes  to  think  well  of  them.  Our 
author's  bridegroom,  p.  320,  tends  - 
to  confirm,  though  he  did  not  ori- 
ginate our  feelings  or  remarks.  As 
Lavaterians  we,  rather  uncharita- 
bly, grudge  such  a  man  the  habi- 
tancy  of  so  fine  a  country  as  the 
beautiful  landscapes  indicate,  and 
the  possession  of  even  such  a  girl 
for  his  bride. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Javans  are 
still  attached  to  their  ancient  cus- 
toms, having  sacrificed  but  few  of 
them,  as  we  are  expressly  told  by 
their  historian,  to  their  new  faith. 
As  Mahometans,  they  are,  of 
course,  averse  to  an  avowal  of  pa- 
gan practices,  but  they  still  ob- 
serve them  more  or  less,  as  the 
party  happen  to  be  more  or 
less  under  the  influence  of  Arab 
priests. 

Many  ceremonies  are  observed 
during  the  pregnancy  of  the  fe- 
male, especially  when  with  her  first 
child.  At  four  months  a  feast  is 
given,  at.  seven  a  much  greater. 
Cloth,  gold,  silver,  and  steel  are 
on  this  occasion  presented  to  the 
guests :  the  latter  metal,  though 
in  an  article  not  exceeding  the 
size  of  a  needle,  being  essential. 
Many  of  the  ceremonies  at  the 
birth  are  Hindi,  blended  with  some 
Mahomedan,  derived  from  the 
early  Jews.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  those  preceding  marriage, 
and  succeeding  delivery.  If  view- 
ed literally,  or  in  their  more  ob- 
vious bearings,  some  of  them  may, 
no  doubt,  have  an  appearance  very 
unimportant,  not  to  say  ridiculous. 
But  we  may  reasonably  conclude 
that,  ad  in  their  origin  they  had 
meaning,  so  in  their  continuance 
they  have  some  utility.  Feasts  and 
presents  tb  priests  are  so  universal 
in  all  countries  where  priests  pre- 
vail, that  we  of  course  find  those 
items  accompanying  every  predi- 
cament, physical  or  social,  imposed 
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on  man.  Birth,  naming,  marriage, 
death,  remembrance,  &c.  &c.  On 
Java,  as  elsewhere,  a  man  does  not 
escape  by  death.  A  feast  is  given 
on  his  dying  day,  another  on  the 
third  day  after,  others  on  the 
seventh,  fortieth,  hundredth,  thou- 
sandth, and  so  on ;  after  which  an 
annual  feast  i*  observed,  with  more 
or  less  pomp,  according  to  the 
means  of  the  friends,  or  their  re- 
spect for  the  deceased. 

It  is  not  usual  to  bury  Javans, 
conformably  with  the  Mahomedan 
usage.  But  in  some  of  the  inte- 
rior districts  the  Faith  has  made 
but  little  progress,  and  its  hold  on 
the  minds  of  the  Javans  seems  very 
slight.  While  thus  wavering  be- 
tween the  fooleries  of  one  religion, 
and  .the  impositions  of  another, 
these  people  surely  offer,  beyond 
the  settled  parts  of  India,  an  in- 
viting field  for  the  labour  of  the 
Christian  Missionary. 

Sir  Thomas  Raffles  gives  an  en- 
tertaining and  instructive  insight 
into  the  amusements  of  his  late 
subjects.  Among  these  may  chiefly 
be  reckoned  music,  poetry,  the 
drama,  dancing,  tournaments,  com- 
bats, the  chase,  mimickry,  buffoo- 
nery, narration. 

The  dramatic  entertainments  are  of 
two  kinds ;  the  topeng,  wherein  the  cha- 
racters are  represented  by  men,  who  ex- 
cept when  performing  before  the  sovereign 
wear  masks ;  and  the  tcayang,  in  which 
they  aye  represented  by  shadows. 

The  subject  of  the  topeng  is  invariably 
taken  from  the  adventures  of  Pangi,  the 
favourite  hero  of  Javan  story.  In  the  en- 
tertainments before  the  sovereign,  where 
masks  are  not  used,  the  several  charac- 
ters themselves  rehearse  -their  parts ;  but 
in  general  the  Dalang%  or  manager  of  the 
entertainment,  recite&the  speeches,  while 
the  performers  have  only  to  "suit  the 
action  to  the  word."  The  music  of  the 
gamelan,  (band  or  orchestra)  accompa- 
nies the  piece,  and  varies  in  expres- 
sion, according  to  the  nature  of  the  ac- 
tion or  the  kind  of  emotion  to  be  excited. 
The  actors  are  splendidly  dressed  after 
the  ancient  costume,  and  perform  their 
parts  with  grace,  elegance,  and  precision ; 
but  the  wlv>le  performance  has  more  the 
character  of  a  ballet  than  that  of  a  regu- 
lar dramatic  exhibition,  either  of  the 
tragic  or  comic  kind,  in  which  human 
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passions,  human  follies  or  sufferings,  are 
represented  in  such  appropriate  language 
and  just  action  as  to  seem  only  a  reflec- 
tion of  nature.  Love  and  war  are  the  . 
constant  themes,  and  the  combats  of  con- 
tending chiefs  generally  close  the  scene. 
Those  who  perform  before  the  sovereign 
and  repeat  their  parts,  previously  study 
their  characters  from  written  composi- 
tions expressly  prepared  for  that  purpose  ^ 
but  mother  cases,  the  D along,  well  versed 
in  the  principal  incidents,  descriptions  and 
speeches  of  the  history,  fnrnishes  the  dia- 
logue between  the  actors  extempore.  A 
party  of  topeng  generally  consists  of  ten 
persons,  besides  the  Dalang,  of  whom 
four  play  the  gamelan,  and  six  perform  the 
characters.  They  are  engaged  to  play  by 
the  night,  for  about  ten  rupees  (tweuty-five 
shillings)  and  a  supper. 

Buffoonery  is  sometimes  introduced,  to. 
increase  the  gest  of  these  entertainments 
with  the  multitude,  but  it  does  uot  inter- 
fere with  the  regular  course  of  the  per- 
formance, the  actors  being  only  disturbed 
occasionally  by  the  action  of  an  extra- 
neous character,  who  whether  represent- 
ing a  dog,  a  monkey,  or  au  idiot,  seldom* 
fails  to  excite  considerable  mirth,  and  not 
unfrequently  in  the  most  interesting  part 
of  ftie  performance. 

Iu  the  wayang,  or  scenic  shadows,  the- 
snbjeot  of  the  performances  is  taken  from 
the  earliest  period  of  history  and  fable, 
down  to  rhe  destruction  of  the  Hindu  em- 
pire of  Majapahit.  The  different  charac- 
ters in  the  history  are  in  these  vwyangs 
represented  by  figures,  about  eighteen 
inches  high,  stamped  or  cutout  of  pieces 
of  thick  leather,  generally  of  buffalo's 
hide,  which  are  painted  and  gilt  with 
great  care  and  at  considerable  expense,  so 
as  to  form  some  supposed  resemblance  of 
the  character  to  the  individual  intended  to 
be  personified.  The  whole  figure  is, 
however,  strangely  distorted  and  gro- 
tesque, the  nose  in  particular  being  unna- 
turally prominent.    P.  335. 

-  The  description  of  the  Javari 
comedia,  which  is  lengthened  to 
some  extent,  reminds  us  occasion- 
ally of  the  chorus  and  masks  of 
the  ancient  pagan  dramatists  of 
the  west.  In  the  liberality  of 
graphic  embellishment  to  these 
handsome  volumes,  we  are  pre- 
sented with  a  plate  of  masks  and 
shades,  appropriate,  as  we  suppose 
by  the  names  assigned  to  each,  to 
particular  characters.  The  names 
are  less  distorted  than  the  features  ; 
and  with  the  exception  of  one 
shade,  which  has  some  of  the  at* 
tributes  of  a  Hindu  mythological 
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personage,  we  do  not  see  why  all 
may  not  equally  well  suit  any  cha- 
racter, human  or  divine,  or  nei- 
ther, of  the  whole  Hindu  history  or 
pantheon. 

A  minute  account  is  given  of 
the  mechanical  management  of 
these  matters ;  and  as  we  have  of 
late  condescended  to  be  pleased  by 
exhibitions  derived  directly  or  cir* 
cuitously  from  the  remote  east, 
in  the  forms  of  pantomimes,  jug- 
glers, puzzlers  and  so  forth,  we  are 
of  opinion  that  the  growing  na- 
tional taste  may  be  gratified — we 
do  not  say  improved — in  similar 
articles  derived  from  the  like  inex- 
haustible source.  Novelty  being, 
as  we  imagine,  the  grand  object 
%>f  desire  with  our  caterers  for  the 
public  palate,  we  are  disposed  to 
point  to  India,  as  a  promising  mar- 
ket for  no  inconsiderable  returns 
in  this  line  of  speculation* 

——As  the  several  characters  present 
themselves,  extracts  of  the  history  are  re- 
peated, ami  the  dialogue  is  earned  on  ge- 
nerally at  the  discretion  and  by  the  inven- 
tion of  the  Dalang.  Without  this  per- 
sonage nothing  van  be  done  ;  for  he  not 
only  puts  the  puppets  in  motion,  but  re- 
peats their  parts,  interspersing  them  with 
detached  verses  from  the  romance,  illustra- 
tive of  the  story,  and  descriptive  of  the 
qualities  of  the  different  heroes.  He  is 
the  sou4  which  directs  and  animates  the 
whole  order  aod  machinery  of  the  piece, 
regulating  the  time  of  the  music  with  a 
small    hammery    while   he   recites    the 

speeches  suited  to  the  occasion. In 

the  course  of  the  entertainment  all  the 
Varieties  of  ancient  weapons  named  in 
these  poems  are  represented  behind  the 
transparent  curtaiu.  The  interest  excit- 
ed by  such  spectacles,  connected  with  na- 
tional recollections,  is  almost  inconceiv- 
able. The  eager  multitude  will  sit  listen- 
ing with  rapturous  delight  and  profound 
attention  for  whole  nights  to  these  rude 
dramas.  By  means  of  these  the  lower 
class  have  an  opportunity  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  ancient  legends  of 
the  country.  P.  338. 

As  in  other  parts  of  India,  so 
in  Java,  the  Ramayana  seems  to 
be  the  grand  magazine  of  drama- 
tic, heroic,  and  amatory  story  and 
incident.  Out  of  the  immediate 
P*l*  or  path  of  their  existing  faith, 
every  thing  connected  with  the 
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Javans,  their  amusements  and  pe- 
culiarities, as  well  as  their  antiqui- 
ties and  literature— mark  them 
Hindus* 

-  The  compositions  which  thus  serve  as 
the  basis  of  these  popular  and  interesting 
entertainments,  comprize  the  .legends 
form  which  the  accouut  of  the  earlier  pe- 
riods of  Javan  story,  detailed  in  another 
part  of  this  Work,  is  principally  derived. 
The  most  popular  and'  interesting  events 
and  adventures  are  preserved  and  related  in 
various  compositions,  whilst  more  recent 
actions  and  events,  which  possessed  leas' 
interest,  have  fallen  into  oblivion.  The 
constant  exhibition  of  these  plays  in  every 
part  of  the  country,  but  more  particularly 
in  the  eastern  districts,  iias  served  to  keep 
alive  the  recollections  of  "  days  long  since 
gone  by,"  and  to  disseminate  a  general 
knowledge  of  native  legendary  history, 
among  many,  with  whom,  from  the  ig- 
norance of  letters,  the  stories  might  other- 
wise have  been  irretrievably  lost  or  more 
grossly  distorted. 

The  dance,  with  the  Javans,  as  with 
Asiatics  in  general,  consists  in  graceful 
attitudes  of  the  body,  and  in  the  slow 
movement  of  the  arms  and  legs,  particu- 
larly of  the  former,  even  to  the  distinct 
motion  of  the  hand  and  fingers. 

Of  the  dancing  girls  who  exhibit  at 
public  entertainments,  the  first  in  rank 
and  the  most  skilful  io  their  profession 
are  the  concubines  of  the  sovereign  and  of 
the  hereditary  priuce.  They  alone  are 
allowed  to  perform  the  S'rimpi,  ot 
figure  dance  by  four  persons,  distinguished 
by  an  unusual  degree  of  grace  and  de- 
corum. 

A  minute  and  entertaining  ac- 
count of  this  dance,  so  strangely 
u  got  up,"  is  given.  The  dancers 
are  decorated  according  to  the  an- 
cient costume,  and  nearly  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  bride.  The 
dress  is  minutely  described.  The 
body  is  enclosed  in  a  kind  of  cor- 
set, passing  above  the  bosom  and 
under  the  arms,  leaving  the  latter 
wholly  free,  and  confining  the 
waist  in  the  narrowest  possible  li- 
mits, &c.  &c. 

On  occasions  when  the  S'rimpi  are  ex* 
hibited  before  Europeans  at  the  Residency 
house,  they  are  brought  with  great  care 
from  the  palace,  and  under  a  guard,  in  a 
large  enclosed  palanquin,  or  rather  box, 
borne  on  men's  shoulders.  When  they 
reach  the  door  of  the  residency,  they 
glide  behind  the  prince  into  the  chamber 
appropriated  for  his  accommodation,  and 
when  they  come  forth  for  the  dance,  seat 
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themselves  on  the  ground  iu  front  of  him. 
On  his  intimating  that  they  should  com- 
tocnce,  tlM?y  slowly,  audio  the  sound  of 
music,  .close  their  hands*    and  raising 
them  to  the  forehead,  bend  in  reverential 
awe,  and  gradually  extending  their  arms 
and  swaying  in  unison  with  each   other 
from  side  to  side,  assume  an  erect  pos- 
ture.  .The  dancers  seldom  exceed  the 
age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen.    The  birth  of 
a  child  generally  puts  an  end  to  their  per- 
formances, and  removes  them  from  the 
profession.    They  are  the  choicest  beau- 
ties of  the  country,  selected  for  the  royal 
bed.    Throughout  the  whole  performance 
their  eyes  are  directed  modestly  to  the 
ground,  and  their  body  and  limbs  are  by 
slow  movements  thrown  into  every  grace- 
ful attitude  that  the  most  flexible  form  is 
-  capable  of  exhibiting.    In  the  figure  of 
the  dance  they  occasionally  approach  and 
recede  from  each  other,  and  sometimes 
cross  to  the  opposite  side.    It  frequently 
happens  that  the  delicate  corset  by  falling 
too  low,  exposes  more  of  the  body  than 
is  considered,  correct.      On   such  occa- 
sions, one  of  the  trusty  matrons  always 
raises  it  again,  without  interrupting  the 
•dance  or  embarrassing  the  movements  of 
.  the  dancer.     At  the  conclusion  of  the 
dance,  they  generally  place  themselves  on 
the  ground,  in  the  same  manner  "as  be- 
fore its  commencement,  and  aftec  closing 
their  hands,  and  raising  them  to  the  fore- 
toad  in  token  of  respect,  remain  seated 
with  a  downcast  look  and  captivating  mo- 
desty, until  the  signal  is  given  to  the  ma- 
trons to  relieve  them  by  others,  when 
they  again  glide  into  the  same  apartment. 
-  But  the  common  dancing  girls  of  the 
country,  who  appear  to  approach  more 
nearly  to  the  usual  dancing  girls  of  India, 
are  called  ro/ig'geng,  and  are  generally  of 
easy  virtue.    They  make  a  profession  of 
their  art,  and  hire  themselves  to  perform 
on  particular  occasions,  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  ciiiefs  and  of  the  public. 
Though  to  be  found  in  every,  principal 
town,  their  performance  is  most  highly 
esteemed  in  the  western,  aud  particularly 
among  the  rude  mountaineers  of  the  Sun- 
da  district,  where  the  superior  graces  of 
the  btdayo  are  unknown.    Here  they  are 
constantly  engaged  on  every  occasion  of 
festivity,  and  the  regents  frequently  keep 
the  most  accomplished  in  their  service  for 
years.    Their  conduct  is  generally  so  in- 
correct, as  to  render  the  title  of  rong'- 
geng  and  prostitute  synonymous.    They 
perform  at  any  time  of  the  day,  but  chief- 
ly in  the  evening,  and  endeavour  to  ex- 
hibit their  best  attitudes  rouud  a  lamp 
which  hangs  suspended.  Generally  speak- 
ing, poth  their  action  and  their  songs  are 
rude  aud  awkward,  and  on  that  account 
often  disgusting  to  Europeans,  although 
there  are  soW  among  them  whose  per- 
formance, does  not  deserve  to  be  so  con- 


sidered. Their  action  is  usually  distort- 
ed, (heir  greatest  excellence  seeming  to 
consist  in  betiding  the  arms  and  hand* 
back  in  an  unnatural  manner,  and  giving 
one  or  two  of  the  fingers  a  tremulous  mo-  * 
tion.  The  voice,  though  sometimes  har- 
monious, is  often  loud,  dissonant,  and 
harsh  to  an  European  ear.  They  gene- 
rally have  a  handkerchief  thrown  over  the 
shoulder,"  and  usually  a  fan  in  their  band, 
which  occasionally  serves  to  conceal  one 
half  of  the  face,  not  so  much  out  of  any 
affectation  of  bashfulness,  as,  in  tbe 
manner  of  a  huntsman,  to  assist  the  lew- 
er  touea  of  the  voice.  At  other  times  it 
is  employed  to  strike  against  the  back 
of  the  arm,  so  as  to  give  a  greater  ef- 
fect to  different  parts  of  the  action  and 
music.  Oeneralry  speaking,  the  rong'- 
gexgs  do  not  descend  to  the  performance 
of  those  disgusting  and  disgraceful  pea- 
tares  and  motions,  which  are  stated  to 
be*  frequent  on  the  continent  of  India, 
but  they  are  not  free  from  the  charge  of 
impropriety  in  this  respect.  Their  song, 
though  little  esteemed  and  less  understood 
by  Europeans,  sometimes  possesses  much 
humour  and  drollery ;  and  iu  adapting 
their' motions  to  the  language,  they  fre- 
quently excite  loud  bursts  of  laughter, 
aud  obtain  great  applause  from  the  native 
audience. — P.  343. 

All  this  is  in  tolerable  accord- 
ance with  the  usages  of  western  In* 
dia,  but  in  the  following  passage  we 
discern  a  Javan  feature  so  utterly 
at  variance  with  the  sense  of  gra- 
vity and  decorum,  almost  univer- 
sally, we  had  thought,  impressed 
on  the  mind  and  feelings  of  both 
Mahomedans  and  Hindus  in  this 
particular,  that  we  deem  it  the 
most  peculiar  item  in  the  Hindi- 
Mahomedan  composition  of  the 
Javan  character. 

The  nobles  of  the  highest  rank  are  ac- 
customed, on  particular  occasions  of  fes- 
tivity, to  join  in  the  dance  with  the  rong '- 
geng.  To  dance  gracefully,  is  an  accom- 
plishment expected  in  every  Javan  of 
rank  ;  and  in  the  western  districts  parti- 
cularly, all  the  chiefs  are,  on  days  of  fes- 
tivity, accustomed  to  join  in  the  exer- 
cise, one  after  tbe  other,  commencing 
with  the  youngest.  On  these  occasions, 
the  nobles  of  the  highest  class  vie  with 
each  other  in  pointing  the  toe  with  grace, 
in  exhibiting  elegance  of  movement,  in 
displaying  adroitness  by  intricate  evolu- 
tions, or  beauty  of  persou  by  an  ingenious 

*  Not.  we  think,  fo  frequent,  or  so  gross,  ee- 
ls sometimes  supposed  by  writers,  sod  genejalty 
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management  of  attitude.  So  devoted  are 
they  to  this  exerciae,  that  although  thejr 
wives  and  daughters  never  dance,  the 
happiness  of  a  festive  occasion  is  consi- 
dered incomplete,  where  an  opportunity 
is  not  afforded  to  the  chiefs  themselves, 
of  introducing  their  favorite  amusement. 
—P.  343. 

We  do  not  recollect  an  instance 
of  seeing  a  native  gentleman  of 
India  attempting  to  dance ;  or  of 
knowing  one  who  would  not  hare 
fek  a  sense  of  debasement  at  being 
««pposed  in  possession  of  this  ac- 
complishment, so  desirable  in  other 
quarters.  We  have  a  recollection 
of  certain  feelings  connected  with 
this  subject  that  we  are  npw  dis- 
posed to  smile  at.  They  were  ex- 
cited at  a  grand  ball  at  one  of  our 
principal  cities  of  India,  whither, 
after  a  long  residence  in  the  inte- 
rior, where  a  gentleman  or  a  re- 
spectable woman  dancing  was  ne- 
ver heard  of — we  attended  some 
native  gentlemen  of  rank,  then  for 
the  first  time  visiting  our  settle- 
ments, and  total  strangers  to  our 
customs*  We  could  judge  of  their 
amazement,  though  they  were  too 
well  bred  to  express  much,  on  see* 
ing  English  gentlemen  and  ladies 
of  the  first  rank,  to  whom  they  had 
been  presented,  joining  in  a  brisk 
dance ;  nor  would  their  acuteness 
allow  it  to  be  hidden  from  them, 
that  we  did  not  consider  our  coun- 
trymen and  women,  at  that  mo* 
meat,  in  any  advantageous  light : 
«nd  we  confess  a  gratification  at 
knowing  we  had  no  jigging  sister, 
or  wife,  or  daughter  there.  Per- 
formance on  a  musical  instrument, 
•r  singing,  is  very  uncommon  with 
native  gentlemen. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  the  performances 
of  the  rong'gengs  to  be  varied  by  the  ac- 
tion of  a  fool  or  buffoon.  Mimicry  is  a 
fararite' amusement,  and  besides  imitat- 
ing, in  a  ludicrous  manner,  the  action  of 
the  rong'gengs,^  there  are  not  wanting 
performers  of  this  description,  who  occa- 
sionally direct  their  wit  against  all  classes 
of  society,  and  evince  a  considerable  de- 
0tte  of  low  humour .^P.  344. 

'This  too  is  in  accordance  with 
talents  and  usages  widely  spread 
tfver  western  India.    We  do  not 

Miotic  Journ.— No*,2S. 
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recollect  seeing  or  hearing  the  re- 
ligious or  political  establishments 
of  the  country  publicly  made  the 
object  of  ridicule  by  mimicks.  But 
in  private  parties  nothing  is  sale. 
The  Koran  itself,  even  among  Ma* 
homedans,  is  sometimes  not  spared. 
We  have  a  lively  recollection  of  a 
dialogue  between  a  K6zi  on  the 
bench,  and  a  culprit  under  exami- 
nation and  sentence,  so  exquisitely 
travestied,  as  to  "  exceed  all 
power  of  face,*'  even  with  the 
gravest  characters.  The  painful 
efforts  of  some,  ashamed  to  laugh 
at  the  ridicule  of  things  so  serious, 
to  repress  risibility,  made  things 
worse ;  till  at  length  the  whole 
party,  Mahomedan,  Hindu,  and 
Christian,  of  whatever  rank  or  sta- 
tion, have  been  in  almost  an  agony 
of  convulsion,  at  the  irresistible 
comicality  of  the  inimitable  inter- 
locutors. 

In  the  pantomimic  representav 
tipns  of  different  national  charac- 
ters, the  Englishman  does  not  al- 
ways appear  to  advantage.  As  on 
the  French  stage,  our  supposed 
aptitude  to  swear  and  drink  ap- 
pear to  be  the  most  prominent  fea- 
tures (and  we  hope  the  most  dis- 
graceful, for  they  are  sufficiently 
so  among  the  lower  classes)  of  our 
nationality  in  India.  Those  who 
have  attended  to  what  are  calle4 
plays  in  China,  will  have  seen  that 
our  supposed  foibles,  if  we  may 
call  them  by  so  tender  a  term,  are 
there  viewed  in  a  similar  light. 

In  addition  to  a  minute  and  ani- 
mated description  of  the  person, 
dress,  movements,  &c,  of  these 
srimpi,  ronggeng,  &c.  sufficiently 
particular  and  amusing,  the  author 
has  favored  us  with  one  of  the  lat- 
ter, a  dancing  girl,  in  a  plate,  very 
beautiful  in  all  points ;  bating— and 
this  is  to  be  sure  a  very  important 
one*— the  face  of  the  lady.  We 
cannot,  following  our  inclination, 
find  any  farther  room  for  a  descrip- 
tion of  these  damsels,  the  source 
of  so  much  amusement,  expense, 
and  sometimes  of  ruin,  to  Indians 
in  general. 

Vol.  IV.       8  Q 
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A  favorite  and  national  spectacle  is  the 
combat  between  the  buffido  and  tiger.  It 
seldom  fails  that  the  buffalo  is  trium- 
phant, and  one  buffalo  has  been  known 
to  destroy  several  fntt  grown  tigers  in 
succession.  The  buffalo  is  often  dread- 
fully torn,  and  seldom  survives  the  combat 
many  days.  In  these  entertainments  the 
Javans  are  accustomed  to  compare  the 
buffalo  to  the  Javan,  and  the  tiger  to  the 
European,  and  it  may  be  readily  imagined 
with  what  eagerness  they  look  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  former.  The  combat  generally 
lasts  from  twenty  minutes  to  half  an  hour. 
—P.  347. 

Other  species  of  sport  with  ti- 
gers are  enumerated  and  describ- 
ed, as  well  as  combats  of  crimi- 
nals with  tigers,  bull-fighting,  ram 
and  hog  fighting,  cock-fighting, 
quail-fighting,  and  cricket-fight- 
ing—all tending  to  complete  the 
national  portrait  of  the  Javans. 
The  latter  combat  being  new  to  us, 
we  must  extract  a  line  or  two  re- 
specting it,  without,  however,  de- 
siring to  afford  any  hints  toward 
introducing  any  novel  species  of 
fighting  into  this  quarter  of  the 
world;  already  sufficiently  bellige- 
rent in  disposition. 

The  common  people  still  amuse  them- 
selves with  betting  upon  the  issue  of  a 
fight  between  two  crickets,  which  are 
daily  exposed  in  the  markets  tor  that  pur- 
pose.  The  little  animals  being  confined 
in  small  Iambus  partially  opened,  are  said 
to  afford  an  amusement  of  considerable 
interest.— P.  349. 

To  quail-fighting,  many  millions 
of  our  fellow  men  in  Asia  are  ad- 
dicted. All  the  inhabitants  of  the 
eastern  isles,  of  the  great  empires 
between  India  and  China,  of  India 
partially,-  of  China  generally,  par- 
take of  this  amusement.  The 
quarts  fight  bitterly,  as  we  have 
often  witnessed.  It  is  not  unusual 
for  a  Chinese  gentleman  to  carry  a 
quail  in  the  loose  sleeve  of  his  tu- 
nic, and  visiting  another,  or  meet* 
i»g  one  in  a  walk,  to  find  his  friend 
similarly  prepared  for  a  match. 

We  learn  that  the  diminutive 
breed  of  poultry  known  in  Eng- 
land by  the  name  of  Bantams,  is 
not  found  on  Java,  except  as  a  cu- 
riosity :  it  comes  from  Japan.  The 
eastern  breed  of  common  fowl  is 
very  large  and  fine ;  and  the  Ma- 
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lay  cock  is  well  known  in  western 
India  as  high  game,  being  a  des- 
perate fighter. 

Several  games  of  skill,  such  as 
chess,  drafts,  and  minor  games, 
played  with  pieces,  or  balls,  or 
boards,  are  described.  The  mode 
of  playing  chess  differs  from  those 
of  Europe,  and  of  the  Brahmans, 
but  not  very  materially.  Gaums 
with  cards,  dice,  and  others  depend- 
ing on  chance,  are  also  described. 

In  our  selection  of  subjects  show- 
ing the  character,  manners,  &c.  of 
the  Javans,  we  have  hot,  much 
more  than  their  historian,  observ- 
ed any  strictness  of  arrangement. 
We  purpose  next,  without  consi- 
dering whether  or  not  it  be  par- 
ticularly in  place,  to  offer  some 
remarks  and  extracts  on  the  Ian* 
guage,  literature,  and  other  parts 
connected  with  the  intellectual 
culture  of  the  Javans. 

It  is  evident  that  this  island  must 
formerly  have  been  the  seat  of  a 
great,  independent,  magnificent 
government ;  and  of  a  dense  and 
wealthy  population,  professing  the 
Brahman  religion  in  forms  very  si- 
milar to  those  existing  in  western 
India,  including  the  grand  schism 
of  Buddha.  We  shall,  hereafter, 
have  to  notice  with  as  much  parti- 
cularity as  our  space  *will  allow, 
the  architectural  and  mythological 
antiquities  of  this  interesting  islands 
and  shall  therefore  in  this  place, 
observe  only,  that  they  seem  all  to 
be  the  relics  of  Brahmanism  or  of 
Bauddhism. 

As  well  as  the  religion,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Brahmans  was  once 
prevalent  in  Java,  and  its  neigh* 
bouring  islands.  As  in  western 
India,  different  dialects  have  is- 
sued out  of  that  great  lingual 
source,  the  Sanskrit,  and  have 
flowed  far  beyond  the  visible  spread 
of  the  Hindu  superstitions.  Not 
having  been  aware  of  the  early 
prevalence  and  universal  extension 
of  the  religion  and  language  of  the 
Brahmans  throughout  Java,  we, 
on  commencing  the  perusal  of  the 
volumes  before  us,  marked  certain 
words  as  they  occurred,  in  confir- 
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nation  of  a  fact  that  we  deemed 
somewhat  curious.  But  such  con- 
firmation is  altogether  superfluous. 
Sanskrit  words  and  terms  occur  in 
every  page  and  place  that  admit 
of  their  introduction.  Our  ex- 
tracts may,  perhaps,  sufficiently 
evince  this.  Persons,  places,  dei- 
ties, demigods,  books,  epochs, 
and  indeed  every  thing  traceable 
back  to  the  known  era  of  Javan 
Hinduism,  bear  the  stamp  of  their 
common  origin.  In  the  set  phra- 
seology o£  marriage,  and  other  ce- 
remonies, Sanskrit  texts,  very  little 
corrupted,  are  still  in  use ;  and  it 
is  curious  to  find  in  so  remote  an 
island,  so  much  similarity  remain- 
ing at  this  time  in  the  tradition, 
mythology,  &c,  furnishing  the 
common  study  and  amusement  of 
people  so  distant,  and  apparently 
knowing  so  little  of  each  other. 

As  well  as  able  discussions  on 
local  language,  the  author  has  giv- 
en (vol.  ii.  App.  E.)  very  copious 
comparative  vocabularies,  that 
must  be  acceptable  and  valua- 
ble to  the  investigators  of  orien- 
tal philology ;  a  class  of  readers 
that  has,  of  late  years,  greatly  in- 
creased, and  which  is,  we  trust, 
increasing.  Many  plates  of  al- 
phabets, ancient  and  modern,  and 
of  inscriptions,  are  also  given.  The 
vocabularies  occupy  more  than  a 
hundred  pages  of  close  printing. 
With  a  little  of  the  artifice  of  book- 
making,  they  might  easily  have 
been  distended  to  a  volume  equal 
in  bulk  to  either  of  those  before 
us,  and  of  no  ordinary  value.  We 
shall  merely  note  respecting  them, 
that  from  our  inspection  hitherto, 
(foreseeing  that  we  cannot  now 
avail  ourselves  of  them)  we  admit 
to  have  been  but  very  cursory, 
we  find  the  bases  of  all  the  lan- 
guages included  in  these  copi- 
ous vocabularies,  in  the  Sanskrit. 
That  of  Bali  seems  to  abound  most 
m  vocables  springing  from  that 
lingual  omni-parent. 

The  Javaas  usually  write  with  Indian* 

'  *  A*  we  «5fi  the  uwful,  admirable,  and  hither- 
to    inimitable,    carbonaceous  crieeafenans    aub- 
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ink  upon  paper  manufactured  by  them- 
selves, and  sometimes  on  European  or 
Chinese  paper.  Bat  in  Bali  the  natives 
use  an  iron  stile,  and  cut  the  letters  on 
prepared  palm  leaf,  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  western  India.*  The  practice  is 
still  partially  continued  in  some  of  the 
more  eastern  parts  of  Java,  and  was  na 
doabt,  at  a  former  part  of  their  history, 
general  throughout  the  island.  The  leaves 
or  manuscripts  are  strung  together,  to 
form  books,  in  the  same  manner  as  on 
continental  India.  Of  these  I  have  seve- 
ral specimens,  containing  nearly  all  the 
interesting  compositions  of  the  country. 
—P.  363. 

The  Javan  language  has  never  been  re- 
duced within  the  grammatical  rales  adopt- 
ed by  Europeans,  nor  have  the  Javans 
themselves  any  notion  of  grammar. — 
P.  364. 

We  are  a  little  surprised  at  being" 
told  that  a  people  who  had  hereto- 
fore evidently  attained  to  a  consi- 
derable pitch. of  refinement,  have 
"  no  notion  of  grammar/'  The  as- 
sertion may,  perhaps,  be  meant,  in 
a  qualified  sense,  that  they  are  not 
now  expert  grammarians :  for  sure- 
ly a  people  whose  literature  and 
language  are  derived  from  the 
Sanskrit,  a  tongue  possessing  the 
best  grammars  that  are  known  to 
exist,  cannot  be  wholly  ignorant 
on  so  important  a  point.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  expression  is  too  un- 
qualified. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  vo-« 
cables  of  the  Javan  language  have 
been  collected  into  an  alphabetic 
series,  like  our  dictionaries.  To 
facilitate  the  acquirement  of  the 
language,  they  have  collections  of 
words  in  different  dialects  with 
their  synonimes,  connected  by 
stringing  them  in  classes  following 
each  other,  according  to  the  natu- 
ral chain  of  our  ideas. 

Thus,  after  commencing  with  the  word 
man,  and  giving  aii  explanation  of  every 
word  in  the  vernacular,  polite,  and  kawi 
languages,  applicable  from  his  birth  to 
his  decease,  as  in/ant,  hoy,  youth,  and 
the  like,  it  proceeds  to  woman,  child; 
from  thence  to  the  deities,  afterwards  io. 
the  various  avocations  of  mankind,  &c. 
This  collection  of  synonimes  is  called 
dasa-nama,  literally  the  «•  ten  names," 
a  term  probably  given  to  it  on  account  of 

•  That  is.  a*  *e  apprehend,  on  the  coatts  only 
of  the  peninsula,  and  the  southern  islands  ut 
western  India,— Jfee. 
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few  important  words  in  the  language  hav- 
ing less  than  ten  synonimes.  Children 
are  no  sooner  taught  to  know  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet  (which  they  first  describe 
on  the  sand)  and  to  connect  them  in  syl- 
lables and  words,  than  they  are  instruct- 
ed in  the  dasa-nama,  without  a  partial 
knowledge  of  which  no  youth  is  consider- 
ed competent  to  enter  upon  any,  public  of- 
fice, or  can  advance  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
written  compositions  of  the  country. 
These  collections  are  varied  in  their  con- 
tents and  order  of  arrangement,  accord- 
ing to  the  acquirements  and  notions  of 
the  compiler.  As  books  of  reference  they 
may  be  considered  to  supply  the  place  of 
dictionaries,  and  if  less  convenient  for 
this  purpose  than  works  alphabetically 
arranged,  they  have  certainly  an  advan- 
tage over  them,  in  the  comparative*facility 
with  which  their  contents  are  impressed 
op  the  memory. — P.  365. 

A  specimen  of  the  dasa-nama  is 
given  in  No.  L  (not  No.  IV.  as  er- 
roneously printed  in  the  reference) 
of  Appendix  E,  and  we  think  may 
afford  a  useful  hint  for  the  compi- 
lation of  a  series  of  cognate  as- 
cending significations  in  our  lan- 
guage. The  leading  words  might 
Oe  alphabetically  arranged,  for  the 
sake  of  ready  access  ;  and  frequent 
reference  from  series  to  series, 
something  in  the  manner  of  our 
toad  books,  would  render  repeti- 
tion less  necessary.  It  might  fur- 
ther serve  as  a  sort  of  niemoria 
technica,  and  prove  a  useful  auxi- 
liary to  our  various  existing  aids 
to  education. 

The  kaini,  or  poetical  or  classi- 
cal language,  as  it  may  be  termed, 
is  nearly  lost  on  Java.  The  Pa- 
nambahan  of  Sumenap  is  esteem- 
ed as  almost  the  only  remaining 
kaxoi  scholar,  and  his  knowledge 
is  confessedly  limited. 

The  knowledge  of  the  ancient  character 
seems,  on  Java,  to  have  been  almost  ex- 
clusively confined  to  the  family  of  this 
chief;  and  it  is  stated  that  they  owe  their 
knowledge  of  it,  and  of  the  kawi  language 
itself,  te  the  circumstance  of  one  of  them 
having  visited  Bali,  to  which  island  it  is 
that  we  must  look  for  the  chief  depositary 
of  what  remains  of  the  literature  and 
science  which  once  existed  on  Java. 

Unlike  the  Malayan,  the  Javan  lan- 
guage owes  little  or  nothing  to  the  Ara- 
bic, except  a  few  terms  connected  with 
government,  religion,  and  science,  which 
nave  l?een  admltte4  with  the  religion  and 
laws  of  Mahomet.   The  language,  as  well 


as  the  ancient  institutions  of  the  country, 
have  been  but  little  affected  by  the  con- 
version. The  Javan  language  was  abun* 
dantly  copious  before  the  introduction  of 
Arabic  literature,  and  had  few  or  no  de- 
ficiencies to  be  supplied. 

Connected  with  the  interesting 
subject  of  language,  not  only  as 
to  Java,  but  to  Bali,  Celebes,  and 
other  islands  With  cognate  dialects, 
which  is  extended  to  a  considerable 
length,  several  plates  of  inscrip* 
tions  and  alphabets  tend  greatly 
to  its  elucidation. 

A  dissertation  follows  on  the  li- 
terature of  Java ;  precisely  such 
a  one  as  we  should  have  thought 
applicable  to  a  province  of  conti* 
nental  India.  It  is  throughout 
Brahmanical ;  containing  the  same 
names  of  persons,  and  many  of  the 
same  fabulous  events.  We  do  not 
mean  to  say  unvaried  and  exactly 
similar,  as  are  found  in  the  esteem- 
ed mythological  stories  of  Bengal, 
&c.  grounded  on  Puranic  and  simi- 
lar legends. 

It  has  already  been  shewn,  that  not- 
withstanding the  intercourse  which  has 
now  subsisted  for  upwards  of  four  centu- 
ries, and  the  full  establishment  of  the 
Mahometan  as  the  national  religion  of  the 
country  for  upwards  of  three  centnrles, 
the  Arabic  has  made  but  little  or  nO  in- 
road Into  the  language ;  and  is  may  be 
added,  that  the  Arabic  compositions  now 
among  them,  are  almost  exclusively  con- 
fined to  matters  of  religion.  Books  in 
the  Javan  language  are  occasionally  writ- 
ten in  the  Arabic  character,  and  then 
termed  Pegu,  but  this  practice  is  by  no 
means  general.  The  Koran  was  first  trans- 
lated, or  rather  paraphrased,  about  a  cen- 
tury ago,  and  rendered  hito  Javan  verse. 
Arabic  books,  however,  are  daily  increas- 
ing in  number.  The  number  of  Arable 
tracts  circulating  on  Java  has  been  esti- 
mated at  about  two  hundred. 

Several  institutions  have  been  establish- 
ed in  different  parts  of  the  island  for  the 
instruction  of  youth  in  the  Arabic  lan- 
guage and  literature.  At  one  of  these,  in 
the  district  of  Pranaraga>  there  was  at 
one  time  (about  seventy  years  ago}  not 
less  than  fifteen  hundred  scholars.  This 
institution  has  since  fallen  into  decay,  and 
the  number  at  present  does  not  exceed 
three  or  four  hundred.  Similar  institu- 
tions are  established  at  Melaugi,  near 
Matarem,  and  at  Sidimarmar,  near  Sofa* 
baya ;  and  at  Bantam,  about  eighty  years 
ago,  there  existed  an  institution  of  nearly 
equal  extent  with  that  of  Pnwiawg**— 
P.  398. 
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This  very  interesting  chapter 
(the  eighth  and  final  of  Vol.  I.) 
contains  a  long  and  instructive  dis- 
sertation on  Javan  poetics,  with 
numerous  specimens  and  transla- 
tions. Their  literary  composi- 
tions are  almost  invariably  written 
in  verse.  We  can  only  assure  our 
oriental  readers  that  it  highly  de- 
serves their  perusal  and  attention* 
Music  follows,  and  we  are  pre- 
sented with  three  Javan  airs,  and 
a  plate  containing  a  good  repre- 
sentation of  a  gamelan,  or  set  of 
instruments,  seventeen  in  number, 
which  compose  a  band  or  orches- 
tra. The  leader  plays  with  a  bow 
on  the  rebab,  a  sort  of  two  stringed 
viol,  pitched  by  pegs ;  having  a 
tfottg  neck  it  is  capable  of  perfect 
intonation  by  shortening  the  strings 
with  the  pressure  of  the  finger. 
Seven  or  eight  of  the  instruments 
are  a  sort  of  staccato,  having 
Wooden  or  metallic  bars,  skilfully 
arranged,  and  struck  by  plectra, 
in  pairs  or  single,  of  (liferent 
shapes.  Two  drums  struck  on  both 
ends  with  the  hand— diminutive 
cymbals  of  singular  formation- 
three  gongs  suspended  on  frames— 
a  fife,  and  a  harp  with  ten  or  fifteen 
strings  «—  compose  this  complete 
zarndan,  which  would  cost  in  Java 
from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  four 
hundred  pounds  sterling. 

Every  native  chief  in  authority 
has  one  or  more  gamekme,  and 
there  are  more  or  less  perfect  sets 
in  all  die  populous  towns  of  the 
eastern  provinces. 

The  gangs  are  described  as  very 
noble  Instruments,  and  as  furnish- 
ing a  valuable  article  of  export* 
Those  represented  in  the  plate 
have  been  brought  to  England, 
and  are  judged  to  be  the  noblest 
of  the  kind  seen  in  thfe  part  of  the 
world. 

Struck  by  a  mallet  covered  with  cloth  or 
elastic  gum,  they  sustain  the  hurnioirious 
totad  in  a  vtry  perfect  manner,  and  are 
probably  the  most  powerful  and  musical 
of  all  monotonous  instruments.  P.  470. 

Tlic  Javans  do  not  note  down  or  com- 
mit their  music  to  writing :  the  national 
airs,  of  which  I  have  myself  eauated  above 
a  hundred*  are  preserved  by  the 
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Those  which  are  exhibited  ia  the  annexed 
plate  are  among  the  most  popular.   P.  471 . 

Some  of  these  national  melodies 
being  played  to  an  eminent  conn 
poser  on  one  of  the  staccatos  by  • 
native  of  Java,  who  accompanied 
Sir  Thomas  Rames  to  England— 
his  portrait  is  prefixed  to  the  work 
— they  were  found  to  bear  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  oldest  music  d 
Scotland.  We  have  had  opportu- 
nities of  listening  to  Malayan 
music,  and  have  found  it  very  softy 
skaple,  pleasing,  and  affecting. 
The  specimens  here  given  of  Javan 
melody,  did  not,  in  running  them 
over  on  an  instrument,  strike  usaa 
having  any  thing  characteristic  o* 
very  pleasing. 

"  But,"— we  are  told  P.  471."— it  is 
the  harmony  and  pleasing  sound  of  all  the 
instruments  united,  which  gives  the 
music  of  Java  its  peculiar  character  among 
Asiatics.  The  sounds  produced  on  seve* 
ral  of  the  instruments  are  peculiarly  rich, 
and  when  heard  at  a  distance  have  been 
frequently  compared  to  those  produced  on 
the  harmonic  glasses.  The  airs,  however 
simple  and  monotonous  they  may  appear 
of  themselves,  when  played  on  the  gem- 
bang  kayu"— (one  of  the  staccati  com*- 
posed  of  seventeen  wooden  bars  of  gra- 
duated lengths,  tastefully  arranged  across 
a  kind  of  boat)— or  accompanied  by  the 
other  instruments,  never  tire  on  the  ear, 
and  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  gamelan  to 
play  for  many  days  and  'nights  in  succes- 
sion.   P.  471. 

The  conclusion  which  we  draw 
from  this  account  of  Javan  music 
is  that  it  is  very  soft  and  pleasing- 
less  regular  and  complete  in  its 
theory. than  on  the  continent,  but 
on  the  whole  superior  in  the  instru- 
ments and  performance. 

The  Javans  have  made  no  progress  ia 
drawing  or  painting;  nor  are  there  any 
traces  to  befonnd  of  their  having,  at  any 
former  period  otf  tfretrkfetory,  attafotAaat 
proficiency  in  this  Sit.  They  have  a  trad* 
tion,  that  the  art  of  painting  was  once 
successfully  cultivated  among  them,  and 
a  period  is  even  assigned  to  the  loss  of  in 
hut  the  tradition  does  not  seem  entitled 
to  much  credit. 

The  Javans  do  not  appear  to  possess 
any  peculiar  method  or  system  in  their 
arithmetical  calculations.  They  generally 
compute  without  nutting  down  the  figures 
in  writing.  In  this  process  they  are  slow, 
but  generally  correct.    The  common  peo- 
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metic,  sometimes  use  grains  of  pari  or 
small  stones  on  these  occasions. 

The  art  of  sculpture  is  entirely  lost 
to  the  natives.  The  only  modem  build- 
ings they  possess,  of  any  architectural 
importance,  are  the  kratons,  or  palaces  of 
the  chiefs. 

The  Javans  of  the  present  day  have  no 
pretensions  to  astronomy  as  a  science. 
The  seasons  are  determined  by  reference 
to  a  system  no  longer  perfectly  under- 
stood, either  in  its  principle  or  applica- 
tion. But  from  the  Hindu  terms  still 
in  use  for  the.  days  of  the  week,  &c.  and 
from  the  similarity  of  many  of  their  su- 
perstitious to  those  of  continental  India, 
it  seems  probable  that  if  ever  they  pos- 
sessed an  astronomical  system,  it  was  de- 
rived from  that  quarter. 

The  Javans,  in  common  with  other  Ma- 
hometans, have  for  upwards  of  two  cen- 
turies, if  not  for  a  longer  period,  adopted 
the  lunar  year  of  the  Arabs ;  but  they  still 
retain  their  own,  and  seldom  adopt  that 
of  the  Hejira.  The  Javan  era  is  called 
that  of  Aji  Saka,  on  whose  arrival  in 
Java  it  is  supposed  to  have  commenced  : 
it  was  probably  adopted  by  the  Javans  at 
the  period  of  the  introduction  of  the  era 
itself,  which  corresponds  almost  exactly 
with  the  Hindu  era  of  Saliva  hart  a,  being 
seventy-four  years  short  of  the  Christian 
era.*  The  present  is  accordingly  the  year 
1744  of  the  Javan  era,  or  era  of  Aji  Saka. 
On  Bali,  where  the  same  era  is  likewise 
adopted,  there  is  a  difference  of  about 
seven  years,  the  Bali  year  being  1737. 
This  difference  is  supposed  to  have  arisen 
from  the  people  of  Bali,  who  are  still  un- 
converted to  the  Mahometan  faith,  con- 
tinuing to  use  the.solaryear.  P.  472. 
'  A  week  of  five  days  is  common 
throughout  the  country.  By  this 
the  markets  are  universally  regu- 
lated, and  it  is  said  to  be  the  most 
ancient :  but  this  we  much  doubt, 
for  besides  this  week  of  five  days, 
the  Javans  have  also  one  of  seven 
days, with  Sanskrit  planetarynames, 
and  arranged  as  in  our  and  the 
Brahman's  hebdomodary  systems* 
It  would  be  extremely  difficult  to 
trace  with  any  certainty,  a  weekly 
division  of  time  older  than  this. 

^  The  Javans  divide  the  day  and 
night  also  into  five  portions  each ; 
and  the  day  and  night  likewise  into 
five  portions. 

Each  of  these  (latter)  divisions  is  con- 
sidered sacred  to  one  of  the  five  deities, 
Sri,  KaU,  fViinu,  Maheswara,  and 
Brama,  supposed  to  preside  over  these 
^visions  of  the  day  and  night  in  rotation, 

^«^^^^e-Pondi"*  y««©f  the* 
»re  very  inaccurately  given  in  many  pages. 
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the  order  being  changed  everyday,  untif 
at  the  commencement  of  every  fifth  day. 
and  night  it  returns  to  the  same  again*. 
The  division  which  thus  becomes  sacred  to* 
Sri  is  considered  fortunate  ;  that  to  Knta 
unfortunate ;  that  to  Wisnu  neither  good 
nor  bad  ;  that  to  Maheswara  as  still  more 
fortunate  than  that  to  Sri  ,•  that  to  Brama 
as  peculiarly  uufortunate.    P.  475. 

Here  we  trace  the  cunning  fin- 
ger of  the  Brahmans.  In  points, 
connected  with  judicial  astrology— 
a  science  all-pervading  in  intellect's 
early  day,  and  even  now  slowly  re-, 
tiring  before  the  march  of  reason — 
the  number  Jive  was  of  mystic  im-, 
port  It  is  lamentable  to  see  that 
the  learning,  science,  arid  wisdom 
of  the  Brahmans  have  passed 
away,  while  the  mummery  of  su- 
perstition and  the  fooleries  of  as- 
trology keep  their  place,  as  rivets, 
to  the  links  in  the  lengthened  chain.' 
of  mental  bondage.  It  is  shown 
in  a  note  that  the  Mexicans  also 
regulated  their  fairs  or  markets  by 
a  quir&ile  division  of  time.  It  is 
curious  to  observe  so  many  reli- 
gious observances  and  words  com- 
mon to  the  Mexicans  and  Brah- 
mans :  so  many,  indeed,  as  almost 
to  compel  us  to  admit  that  one 
people  borrowed  from  the  other,, 
or  both  from  a  common  source. 

The  Arabic  terms  are  usually  ' 
employed  in  Java  to  express  the 
months.  But  their  cycles  of  weeks. 
and  years,  and  other  points  con- 
nected with  the  almanack  and 
judicial  astrology,  seem  with  their 
connecting  fables  to  be  the  same 
nearly  with  those  of  the  Brahmans. 
A  rude  Zodiac  is  given  in  a  plate, 
which,  like  ours,  is  of  similaF 
origin. 

We  have  now  conducted  our 
readers  to  the  end  of  the  first  vo- 
lume of  the  valuable  work  under 
our  consideration,  though  riot  regu- 
larly through  it :  for  we  have  touch-  / 
ed  but  very  slightly  on  the  impor- 
tant contents  of  chap.  v.  These 
relate  chiefly  to  matters  of  trade 
and  commerce.  To  a  nation  like! 
ours  the  relations  connected  with  * 
that  subject  are  as  extensively  in-? 
teresting  as  any.  A  due  portion  of 
this  work  is  allotted  to  its  discus- 
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duced  in  its  elucidation.  Had  we 
continued  in  possession  of  Java, 
we  should  have  considered  any  in- 
formation in  our  power  to  extract 
or  impart  on  the  commercial  mat-, 
ters  of  the  Eastern  Isles  as  of  pri- 
mary  import.  But  as  it  is  we  shall 
be  more  brief  thereon  than  under 
other  circumstances  we  should 
have  deemed  expedient. 

Happily  situated  as  Java  is,  be- 
tween Europe,  America  and  India, 
China  and  Japan,  and  the  vast 
eastern  archipelago,  few  marts  in 
the  world  offer  so  many  advantages, 
combined  with  its  own  productive 
powers  and  localities,  to  commer- 
cial speculations.  Malacca  hereto- 
fore, and  of  later  years  Prince  of 
Wales'  Island,  have  no  doubt  inter- 
-fered  with  its  business  as  an  entre- 
pot. Still  Batavia  in  the  hands  of 
an  enlightened  government  may 
again  become  the  "  Eastern  Queen 
of  Cities,  '*  or  rather  one  of  them ; 
for  Calcutta  will  we  trust  maintain 
her  proud  pre-eminence.  The 
readiest  means  to  effect  the  resto- 
ration of  Batavia,  appear  to  be  the 
-adoption  of  measures  as  opposite 
generally  as  possible  to  those  here- 
tofore prevalent  among  the  Hol- 
landers. Or,  in  other  words— -if 
this  be  too  vague— a  close  adhe- 
*ence-*-we  speak  it  with  equal  sin- 
cerity and  pride— to  the  rules  and 
practices  introduced  and  acted  on 
by  the  English.  These,  though 
from  their  recent  introduction  not 
in  full  operation,  promised  gene- 
rally the  happiest  results.  Modi- 
fications would  of  course  have 
taken  place  as  we  gained  wisdom 
by  observing  their  effects.  Surely 
the  march'of  reason,  and  the  les- 
sons of  experience,  seen  and  felt 
by  all,  save  the  blind  and  barba- 
rous, of  late  years,  will  not  be  lost 
on  our  precursors  and  successors 
in  Java.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
blessed  seeds  sown  there  on  various 
toils  by  the  English  will  be  suffer- 
ed to  mature  in  the  confirmed  liber- 
ties and  increased  happiness  of  the 
Javans  and  other  Eastern  Islanders. 
We  are  persuaded  that  under  such 
a  government  as  may  grow  out  of 
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the  recent  order  of  things,  Java, 
may  become  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant colonies  possessed  by  any 
European  power. 

With  our  hopes,  however,  some 
fears  are  mingled.  An  occasional 
paragraph  in  our  late  numbers  will 
shew  our  feelings  and  misgivings 
on  this  point.  Notwithstanding 
the  Frenchified  proclamation  of 
the  Dutch,  on  receiving  their  co- 
lony from  our  hands,  as  given  in 
p.  628,  of  vol.  iii.,  we  better  knew 
the  feelings  of  the  Javans  than  to 
believe  much  of  it  at  the  time  ; 
and  recent  information  from  wit- 
nesses more  and  more  confirm  our 
judgment,  and  the  doubts  implied 
in  the  Javan  article  given  in  p.  317 
of  this  volume. 

Goods,  not  conveyed  by  water  carriage, 
are  usually  carried  on  the  backs  of  oxen, 
or  horses,  or  on  the  shoulders  of  men  and 
women,  carts  not  being  generally  used, 
except  in  the  western  districts  where  the 
population  is  thin,  or  under  Chinese  di- 
rection, Few  countries  can  boast  of  roads, 
either  of  a  better  description  or  of  a 
greater  extent  than  some  of  those  in  Java. 
A  high  post  road,  passable  for  carriages 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  runs  from  the 
western  side  of  Bantam  to  nearly  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  island,  being  a 
distance  of  not  less  than  eight  hundred 
English  miles.  Along  this  road,  at  in- 
tervals of  less  than  five  miles,  are  regular 
post  stations  and  relays  of  carriage  horses. 
Besides  this  main  road,  from  one  extreme 
to  the  other,  there  is  also  a  high  military 
road,  equally  well  constructed,  which 
crosses  the  island  from  north  to  south, 
leading  to  the  two  native  capitals  of  Su- 
rakerta  and  Yug*ya-lt€rta,  and  conse- 
quently to  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
South  Sea.  Cross  roads  have  also  been 
formed,  wherever  the  convenience  or  ad-  ■ 
vantage  of  Europeans  required  them,  and 
there  is  no  part  of  the  island  to  which 
the  access  is  less  difficult.    P.  198. 

The  coasting  trade  is  carried  on  in  ves- 
sels belonging  chiefly  to  Chinese,  Arabs, 
aud  Bugis  (natives  of  Celebes),  and  in 
smaller  Malayan  prahus.  The  euterprias 
of  the  Arabs,  Chinese  and  Bugis,  is  very 
conspicuous.  They  are  in  general  fair 
traders  ;  and  Europeans  acquainted  with 
their  several  characters  can  rely  on  their 
engagements,  and  command  their  confi- 
dence. Many  of  them,  particularly  tht 
Bugis,  are  possessed  of  very  large  capital. 

The  Bugis  import  into  Java  from  the 
other  islands,  Malayan  camphor,  tor- 
toiseshell,  edible  birds  nests,  bees'  wax, 
cloths  called  sarongs,  of  a  verv  strong 
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texture,  their  own  manufacture,  and'gpld 
dust,  which  they  lay  out  in  the  purchase 
of  opium,  iron,  steel,  Europe  chintzes 
mnd  l>road  cloth  and  Indian  piece  goods, 
besides  tobacco,  rice,  saU,  and  otbfr  pro- 
ductions and  manufactures  of  Java,  with 
Which  they  return  eastward,  during  the 
favorable  monsoon. 

fbe  Arabs  navigate  sqaarfc  rigged  ves- 
sels, from  fifty  to  five  hundred  ions  bt*> 
thrift.  The  4Aii*se  also  hare  many  brigj, 
besides  their  ooadjar  dejcnption  of  Tea- 
sels callfidjtinA^  as  well  as  native  built 
prahtts.  They  extend  their  voyages  to 
Sumatra,  the  straits  of  Malacca,  and 
eastward  m  tot  as  the  Moluccas  and 
Timor,  ^collecting  biraV-oests,  camphor, 
tick  dp  mar,*  and  other  articles,  making 
Java  a  grand  depot  for  the  produce  of 
all  the  countries  to  which  they  resort. 
Tbrottghobt  the  whole  of  Java  trade  is 
umlly  conducted  by  the  Chinese;  many 
of  them  are  very  rich,  and  their  means 
ftre-inereased  by4h«ir  knowledge  of.  busi- 
ness, their  spirit  of  en terprize,  and  their 
mutual  confidence. 

A  very  extensive  branch  of  trade  is 
^carried  on  by  a  direct  communication  be- 
tween; Java  and  China,  entirely  upon 
Chinese  capital,  in  a  description  of  ves- 
sels called  junks.  From, eight  to  ten  of 
these  vessels  arrive  annually  from  Canton 
and  Amoi,  with  cargoes  of  teas,  raw- 
silfci  silk  piece  goods,  varnished  um- 
brellas, iron  pots,  coarse  china-ware, 
sweetmeats,  nankeen,  paper,  and  innu- 
merable minor  articles,  particularly  cal- 
culated for  the  Chinese  settlers.  They  are 
from  three  to  eight  hundred  tons  bur- 
then* ami  sail  at -stated  -periods,  generally 
reaching  Batavia  with  the  notfbr-eiW  mon- 
soon, ^ont  the  month  of  January.  .  Of 
all  fhe  im ports  from  Cjiina,  that  which 
produces  the  most  extensive  effects  on 
the.  commercial  and  political  interests  of 
the>«nuntcy  is  the  native  himself.  Bo- 
lides their  cargoes,,  tftese .  junfcs  bring  .a 
valuable  import  of  from  two  tq  five  hun- 
dred industrious  natives  in  each  vessel, 
These  emigrants  are  usually  employed  as 
cooHes,  or  labourers,  on  their  first  ar- 
rival ;  but,  by  frugal  habits  and  per- 
severing industry,  they  sqon  .become  pos- 
sessed of  a  .little  property,  which  tljev 
employ  in  trade,  and  increase  by  their 
prudence  and  errterprize.  Many  of  them, 
fn  course  of  time,  attain  sufficient  wealth 
to  render  themselves  independent,  and  to 
enable  them  to  remit  considerable  accu- 
mulations yearly  to  their  relations  in 
China.'  As  these  remittances  are  gene- 
rally made  in  the  valuable  articles,  such 
as  bird'snoests,  Malayan  camphor,  bich 
de  war,  tin,  opium,  pepper,  timber, 
leather  hides,    indigo,  gold  and  silver, 

•  A  sealing  dried,  in  much  esteem  among 
?!lin?l,eplcttm»     It  «•  »  bulky,  offensive  and 
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•  the  retuito'eftrgdfatW  t  fcese  vessels  amoudt  '* 
to  aii  almost  rpcrepjme  valtk  ^  P/^W.  >•* 

We    had    indulged1  *  in ' .  more  ] 
lengthened    extracts,     but  th^e 
must  suffice,  as  well  to  shew  the 
nature  and  extent  of  Javan  trade*  *' 
as  the  importance  of  the  Chinese' 
to  such  an  island.  '  Many  other  ' 
parts  of  this  work  might  be  quoted  u 
with  the  latter  view  ;  still  the  Feel- .  \ 
ing  of  the  putch  is,  and  ever  fias. 
been,  hostile  to  the  Chinese  se£-'ft 
tier.    Not  to  mention  some  ex~  », 
tensive  acts  of  cruelty  exercised  ; 
hy  the  government  of  Jay*  jfaor 
war^s  these  useful   subjects,    td   '. 
.recorded  in  the  bloody  page  of  j 
history,  this  feeling  has  been  re-  ' 
cently  evinced  by         .  i 

-r—  A  report  of  the  council  a*  ftt-  • 
tavia  a  abort  time  prior  to  the  laiutiug  of  j 
the  English,  which  states  that;,  "althoi^ 
.the  Chinese,  as  heing  the  most  industrious'  * 
settlers,  should  be  the  most  useful,  ther,  * 
on  ifee  contrary,  have  beceme.atorjt  dan* 
parous  people,'  amlare  to-be  coash^i^  *£.  i : 
«  pest  to  the  country ;  for  wliich  evti/*  „, 
.they  add,  "  there  appears  to  be  -no  ffi-j" 
dical  cure  hut  their  expulsion  from  the"° 
Interior.    V.22&.  -.      -TT  v.U 

,  The  danger  of  the  Chinese  pn  ^ 
Java,  tines  not  appear,  as  fat  ;',$&* T 
we  can  discern,  to  have  been  at  ' 

^all   connected  with  politics.      A] ' 
long  tirade  against  Ithem,  by  )Mr. :" 
Hogendorp,   given  in  a.  note  aj  ^ 
the  page  just  quoted,  scarcely  jaL- 
ludes   to   that    topic.       "  They 
would,"  he  says;  "be  quite  indfa 

Jerent  to  the  English*  or.any  othto* 
nation,    driving  "us    from.  Java/ 
Our  historian  seems,  we  think,  not 
sufficiently  aware  of  the  infinite 
importance  and  value  of  the  Chi*  : 
nese  settlers  to  Java,  and  seems; 
in  some  instances,  like  the  Dutch, 
to  impute  blame  to  them  when  it 
is  solely  attributable  to  the  govern*- ' 
ment.    "  To  what,"  Mr.  Hogen- 
dorp exultingly  asks,  "  can  this 
impropriety  '*    (alluding  to  their 
being  farmers  of  the  Company!f 
revenues,  and  exempt  from  certain 
feudal  and  personal  services)  '<  b# 
ascribed,  but  to  the  gotver^am^i 
of*  Batavia?    The  Chinese  Ifflp 
obtained  all  jkheqe  favours  aw.  w^ 
vileges  by '  making  considerable 
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interests  of  the  Cotapati  y  and  the 

nation    to    their    selfishness  and 

avarice/" 
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This,  notwithstanding  the  ap- 
parent tendency  of  the  query,  is 
actually  set  forth  as  a  grand  ac- 
cusation against  the  industrious, 
Wealth-acquiring,  and  necessarily 
wealth -diffusing,  Chinese  settlers 
on  Java.  Not  one  better  reason 
can  we  find  for  these  working  bees 
of  the  Javan  hive  being  called, 
w  a  pest  to  the  country,  to  be  ra- 
dically cured  only  by  their  ex- 
pulsion from  the  interior/'  "  I 
undertake  to  prove,"  continues  Mr. 
Hogendorp,  "that  the  wealth  of" 
the  Chinese  in  that  island  amounts 
to  ten  times  as  much  as  the  pro- 
perty of  all  the  Europeans  added 
together,  and  that  their  profits 
every  year  bear  the  same  propro- 
tion." 

^  And  what  proportion,  we  should 
like  to  know,  do  their  industry  and 
usefulness  bear  to  those  qualities 
of  the  Europeans.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  fact  of  the  drones  pos- 
sessing only  an  estimated  tithe  of 
the  honey,  is  not  the  latent  source 
of  their  desire  to  expel  the  work- 
ers from  the  interior  of  the  hive.. 
We  will  not  think  so.  But  we 
cannot  forget  the  horrors  of  1740 ; 
nor  the  earlier  and  later  aptitudes  ' 
of  the  Dutch,  when  roused  into 
energetic  activity  by  the  impulses 
of  commercial  jealousy,  and  the 
accursed  (hirst  for  gold.* 

This  chapter  is  replete  with  in-> 
teresting  and  important  informa- 
tion respecting  the  trade  between 
Java,  the  other  islands  of  the 
Archipelago,  including  the  vast 
and  rich  island  of  Borneo,  Japan, 
China,  Western  India,  and  Eu- 
rope. But  we  can  do  no  more 
than  thus  to  allude  to  them. 

The  prevaleuce  of  piracy  on  the  Ma- 
layan coasts,  and  the  light  in  which  it 
was  viewed  a*  an  honorable  occupation. 


*  Sli*e  tbU  wa»  written  terrible  tiding.  <rf 
Joran  bloodshed  have  wived,  m  mow*  particular, 
ly  noted  la  other  part*  of  oar  Journal.  1«  the 
aa^aeigneltafrar  vecoaunendi*  09  Jaw!  jf 
a©,  may  it  he  brw(]—gd.  ^ 
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worthy  of  being  followed  by  young  prince* 
and  nobles,  is  an  evil  of  ancient- date, 
and  intimately  connected  with  Malayan 
habits.  The  old  Malayan  romances,  and 
the  fragments  of  their  traditional  history, 
constantly  refer  with  pride  to  piratical 
cruizes.    P.  232. 

It  is  really  curious  to  trace,  aq 
may  he  done*  not  only  the  early 
prevalence  of  piracy,  but  the  honor 
and  dignity  of  the  occupation,  al* 
most  all  the  world  over.  Though 
curious,  it  is  easily  accounted  for* 
Man,  in  the  abstract,  is  the  same 
animal  every  where,  and  at  all* 
times ;  modified  in  various  ways  by 
external  circumstances.  But  though 
education  may  correct,  restrain* 
and  extend,  it  can  neither  create 
or  annihilate. 

On  the  subject  of  the  revenue 
of  Java  we  shall  be  nearly  silent* 
Under  the  Dutch  it  had,  from  va- 
rious causes  (bad  management, 
and  the  belligerent  state  of  the 
world  being  the  chief)  fallen  oft? 
to  be  inadequate  to  the  necessary 
expenses*  v  Under  the  English* 
these  causes  having  been  removed 
—or  in  course  of  removal— great 
increase  took  place.  Although 
as  Englishmen  connected  with  our 
commercial  prosperity,  we  may 
not  find  credit  with  the  Dutch  foe 
the  sincerity  of  our  wishes,  we  da 
yet  trust  and  hope,  that,  by  a  con* 
tinuance  of  such  measures,  our 
rivals,  as  they  then  may  prove, 
will  endeavour  to  deserve  a  con- 
tinuance of  increase. 

On  taking  leave,  as  we  shall 
here,  of  die  first  volume  of  the 
history  of  Java,  we  have  to  ob- 
serve, that  various  as  our  neces- 
sarily slight  notice  has  been  of 
the  subjects  forming  its  contents, 
a  small  portion  of  them  only  haa 
even  been  touched  upon.  They 
are*  in  truth,  very  numerous  anil 
important,;  and  are  handled  in  a 
manner  equally  skilful  and  enter- 
taining. All  our  references  hi- 
therto, where  not  otherwise  ex- 
pressed, are  to  pages  of  the  Jirsi 
volume  , 
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DEBATE  AT  THE  EAST-INDIA  HOUSE. 


v  Eatt-lndia  House,  April  16, 1817. 
MANDAMUS  PAPERS. 

A  general  court  of  proprietors  of  East- 
India  Stock  was  this  day  held  at  the  Com- 
pany's house,  inLeadanhall-street,chfefty 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  Mandamus  Papers,  as  far  as  the 
same  relate  to  the  conduct  of  tlie  court  of 
directors  in  resisting  the  power  exercised 
ay  She  honorable  the  board  of  commts- 
sinners  for  the  affairs  of  India  in  abju- 
dicating disputed  pecuniajy  claim*,  and 
m  directing  the  application  of  the  Com- 
pany's funds  for  their  discharge.  Notice 
had  also  been  given,  that,  at  the  said 
court,  a  resolution  of  the  court  of  di- 
tectors,  of  the  18th  ntt.  nermittiag  Capt, 
Solomou  Earle,  paymaster  of  the  Com- 
pany's depot  at  Chatham,  to  retire  from 
the  service,  on  a  pennon  of  £300  per 
annum,  would  be  laid  before  the  pro- 
prietors for, their  approbation,  agreeably 
to  the  19th  section  of  the  6th  chapter  of 
the  Company's  Bye- Laws. 
.  The  proceedings  of  the.  last  court  having 
oeen  gone  through, 

The  CAafrmo*  (John  Bebb,  Esq.)  stated, 
tjjat  this  being  the  first  T^nerai  court 
after  the  annual  election,  it  was  ueces- 
sary  that  the  bye-laws  should  be  read,  in 
conformity  with  the  regulation  of  sect.  2> 
chap.  3,  of  the«aid  laws.  • 

The  bye-laws  ware  read  short  accord- 
ingly. 

.  The  Chairman  theu  stated,  that  in 
compliance  with  sectiou  4,  chapter  1,  of 
the  bye-laws,  sundry  papers  which  had- 
been  ..presented  to  parliament,  since  the. 
last  general  court,  would  now  be  laid  be-, 
fore  the  proprietors.  The  titles  of  the. 
papers  Were  then  read.  Amongst  them 
was  a  list  of  officers  and  servants  of  the 
Company,  to  whom  pensions,  or  gra- 
tuities, had  been  granted  during  a  spe- 
cified period. 

The  Chairman  then  stated,  that  the 
resolution  of  the  court  of  directors  of  the 
18th  ultimo,  for  grauting  to  Captain  So- 
lomon Earle,  late  paymaster  of  the  Com- 
pany's military  depot  at  Chatham,  a 
pension  of  ^300  per  annum*  was  now 
submitted  to  the.  general  court  for  the  ap- 
probation of  the  proprietors. 

PBINCE  OF  WALES'  ISLAND. 
Mr.  V/wmesaid,  he  wished,  before  they 

Sroceeded  to  the  regular  business  of  the 
ay,  to  ask  a  question  which  arose  from 
the  papers  that  had  just  been  read.  This 
was  the  first  opportunity  he  had  of  pro- 
curing information  oti  the  subject  tq 
wtucji  he  alluded,,  and  he  begged  leave  to 


avail  himself  of  it.  It  appeared  that  one 
of  their  directors  (Colonel  Bannerman) 
bad  lesigaed,  and  had  been  appointed  to 
the  situation  of  governor  ot  Prince  of 
Wales's  Island.  Now,  many  persons  in 
that  court  were  aware  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  establishment  of  Prince  of 
Wales's  Island  was  formed  ;  it  was  ex- 
tremely expensive,  and  it  had  become  •> 
question,  for  the  consideration  of  svhJcJt 
notice  Ijad  been  given  in  that  court,  how 
far  it  ought  to  be  continued.  He  wished 
to  know,  whether  the  establishment  was 
to  be  kept  up  on  the  same  scale  which  had 
existed  for  many  years*  or  whether- a  re- 
duction was  to  he  effected  in  the  emolu- 
ments of  the  goveruojr,and  other  officers  of 
the  Island  ?  "        . 

The  Chairman.  "  Thehon.  proprietor 
mast  be  aware,  that  the  subject  he  has 
mentioned  is  not  reauJaily  before  the- 
court ;  hut  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating, 
that  considerable  reductions  have  already 
been  .made  in  the  establishment  of  Prince 
of  Wales'  Island;  I  hope  therefore* be 
will  suffer  the  ordinary  baainess  to  be 
proceeded  in." 

Mr.  Hum  said,  it  happened  that,  twa 
months  ago,  he  drew  up  a  resolution 
which  he  intended  to  lay  before  the  go-* 
nera}  conrt,  relative  to  the  eStaMishmensj 
of  Prince  of  Wajbea'  Itland;  but,  to 
consequence  of  the  appointment  o£  CoJ. 
Bannerman  to  the  situation  of  governor 
having  taken  place,,  he  was  compelled  to 
abandon  it.  He  regretted  that  Colonel 
Bannerman  had  left  the  dutectionv  the 
loss  of  his  services,  for  he  was  a  man  oi 
great  ability,  could  not  easily  be  re- 
placed ;  but  though  he  (Mr.  Hume)  stated, 
that  he  had  abandoned  the  resorotion 
then,  be  wislied  the  court  distinctly  to' 
understand,  that  a  long  time  would  not 
elapse  before  the  whole  establishment  of 
Prince,  of  Wales'  Island  would  be  brought 
under  tlie  consideration  of  the  general 
court.  ■   ■   - 

Mr.  Grant  wished  to  say  a  few  words) 
on  the  subject  of  Prince  of  Wales'  Island. 
The  year  before  last  the  whole  of  that 
establishment  underwent  the  deliberate" 
review  of  the  court  oi  directors-,  and  ae-* 
vera)  retrenchments  had  been  made;  in 
fact,  every  reduction  which  could  he  ef«* 
fected  consistently  with  tue  safety  of  the- 
establishment  (which  ought  never  to  be 
-lost  sight  of)  had  been  made ;  and  he  be- 
lieved, that  the  establishment  was  now  at 
as  low  a  scale  as  prudence  would  warrant: 

COLONEL  BRICE'S  APPOINTMENT^ 
*  Mr.  Burnt  rose  to  oflfer  a  few  otaerya*' 
%WH  wiuch  M  hoped  would  ba  i 
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not  inconsistent  with  the  order  of  their 
proceedings.  Their  fcye4«wt  bad  juafc 
been  publicly  read,  and,  by  section  17, 
chapter  6,  it  was  ordained,  "  that  no 
"  new  office,  either  at  home  or  abroad, 
«<  shell  be  created  by  the  directors  with 
w  any  salary  exceeding  the  sum  of  £200 
"  per  anuum,  without  the  approbation 
"  of  two  general  courts  to  be  summoned 
u  for  that  purpose."  The  proprietors 
M»s|  be  perfectly  aware,  that  this  bye- 
law  was  expressly  made  for  the  purpose 
Of  protecting  the  fnnds  of  the  Company. 
Bf  the  act  of  the  33d  of  his  present  mat 
jesty,  chapter  52,  section  125,  the  iegis* 
laturesaid,  (for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
the  fnnds  of  the  Company  from  being 
burdened  with  any  improper  charges), 
"  Be  it  enacted,  that  no  new  salary  shall 
"  be  attached  ro  an  old  office,  and  no 
"  new  office  shall  be  created  with  a  sa- 
"  lary  exceeding  £200  per  annum,  with-* 
"  out  the  approbation  of  two  general 
**  courts  of  proprietors."  Now  he  ob- 
eenved  on  a  board  ro  one  of  the  passages 
of  that  house,  the  inscription  of  "  Co* 
lowtlBrice't  Office."  He  asked,  there- 
lore,  whether  a  new  office  had  not  been 
formed  under  that  designation  ?  In  the 
Red  Book  which  purported  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  those  things,  Colonel  Brlce  waa 
mentioned  as  filling  the  situation  of  as- 
.  atatantto  the  military  auditor.  He  now 
demanded,  whether  this  office  was  a  new 
one,t~~aad  whether  the  salary  of  the  per- 
son filling  it  did  not  exceed  £200  a  year  r 
He  asked  these  questions,  because  be  had 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Act  of  Par-* 
isnneut  was  not  attended  to;  when  the 
appointment  took  place. 

The  Chairman.—"  The  office  in  ques- 
tion it  a*  Branch  of  the  military  auditor's 
office.  It  is  established  for  the  relief  and 
assistance  of  that  officer :  Colonel  Brice 
performs  a  part  of  the  duties  attached  to 
the  situation  of  military  auditor,  and  re- 
ceives a  salary  of  £200— and  a  further  in* 
come  of  £100,  from  the  fees  coming  in.'* 

Mr.  Hum*  said,  as  he  understood  the 
ton*  Chairman,  this  was  a  new  office. 
it  waa  it  seemed  a  branch  of  the  audi* 
tor's  office,  which  was  never  known  he- 
fare,  and  which  now  for  the  first  time 
waa  brought  into  the  establishment;  He 
thought  k  necessary  to  mention  the  sub* 
ject  In  this  court,  because,  in  conformity 
with  their  bye* law,  no  person  coaM  receive 
an. allowance* of  more  than  £200  a  year, 
without  the  approbation  of  two  general 
courts.  He  submitted  to  the  candour  of 
the  directors,  whether  when  they  took 
£900  from  the  right  hand  pocket,  and 
£100  from  the  left,  tney  did  not,  in  ef- 
fect, grant  a  salary  of  more  than  £200 
a  year  without  the  consent  of  the  proprie- 
tots,  and  whether. such  a  proceeding  was 
JDQt  contrary  to  the  bye-law  and  the  act  oi 
fitjiewenj  which  he  bad.  quoted?  JU 
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would  be  recollected,  that  in  180ft,  a  new 
occurrence  took  place  in  that  ct>UTt>—turee 
gentlemen  were  introduced  to  the  service 
of  the  Company,  who  had  not  been  re- 
gularly brought  up  in  their  establishment 
in  that  house  ;.aad  who,  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  service,  which  for  a  king 
time  had  never  been  deviated  from,  were; 
not  eligible  to  hold  the  situations  to  which' 
they  were  appointed.  He  was  in  the 
court  (the  first  he  ever  attended  after  hit 
return  to  this  country)  on  that  occasion  ; 
and  though  he  took  no  part  in  the  discuss 
sion,  he  recollected  the  feeling  that  wae 
manifested  by  the  proprietors.  A  retol** 
ttou  was  then  moved  by  hie  learned  friend 
(Mr.  R.  Jackson)  deprecating  the  drawl- 
ing into  precedent  the  case  which  then  oc«-- 
enrred— this  resolution  was  carried  una- 
nimously ;  and  it  was  essential  to  their 
interests  that  the  principle  of  granting  si- 
tuations to  those  only  who  were  bred  unr 
in  their  service,  should  be  attended  to,- 
as  far  as  possible.  To  those  who  looked- 
forward  to  a  life  of  respectability— -fur 
those  who  hoped  to  ensure  comfort  and' 
affluence  to  themselves  after  having  lotnr 
served  the  Cora pany— it  must  be  extreme*, 
ly  gulling,  to  see  persons  raised  over  their 
beads,  whose  claims  were  comparatively 
trivial.  It  must  damp  the  spirit  of  those' 
who,  being  in  their  service,  expected  to 
rise  in  the  scale  of  office ;  but  who,  by* 
the  introduction  of  strangers,  in  1809,  fey 
the  office  now  formed  for  Colonel  Bricey 
and  by  the  aptitude  which  seemed  to  pre*  * 
vail^  for  deviating  from  the  general  rule 
and  practice  of  the  Company,  must  now 
feel  very  strong  doubts  indeed,  with  raw' '" 
spect  to  their  receiving  that  promotion! 
towards  winch  their  attention  had  been 
perhaps  directed  for  many  years.  An; 
amendment  was  moved  to  the  resolution: 
of  the  court  of  director*  of  the  year  1809 
-—(which  resolution  recommended  that  a 
military  secretary  and  two  assistant* 
should  be  admitted  into  the  India  house; 
although  they  had  not  before  been  in  the 
service' of  the  Company).  It  was  then; 
stated,  in  answer  to  that  amendment; 
that  the  urgency  of  military  affairs,  and 
the  great  increase  of  business  justified  the 
alteration  which  was  about  to  be  made*. 
One  hon.  director  stated  in  very  strong 
terms,  and  in  language,  the  force  of  which 
every  person  in  the  court  felt  and  acknow* 
lodged,  the  necessity  of  granting  some  ad* 
ditional  assistance  in  the  military  depart* 
meat  in  consequence  of  the  great  mass  of 
accounts  which  the  auditor  had  then  un^, 
der  hiB  consideration.  The  urgency  o£ 
the  case  was  deeply  felt  by  every  individu- 
al in  the  court— and,  for  the  purpose  o£ 
ensuring  unanimity,  the  following  resold 
tion  was  moved  and  carried—"  That  this 
court  do  further  resolve,  that,  should  the 
court  of  directors  find  it  expedient  to  apt. 
pwut  either  to  the  situation  of  JttiUfcuftfr 
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t&tmrf,  or  assistant  secretary,  agentle- 
manfcot  regularly  bred  io  the  service  of 
tbe  Company,  thojKime  shaUic- no  wise, 
be  drown  into  a  precedent  for  rimilar  pro* 
feedings  in  future.*'  •  A  declaration  was 
made  at  tbe  same  time,  stating,  in  effect* 
that  this  should  not  he  considered  as  & 
precedent,  and  the  gentlemen  belonging 
to  the  ^  house  were  informed,  that  they 
had  nothing  whatever  to  fear*  And 
though  those  gentlemen  might  not  have 
bad  the  military  knowledge  necessary  foe 
filling  the  particular  situation  to  which 
Captain  Salmon  was  then  appointed,  yet, 
to  obviate  any  difficulty  which  might  in 
future  arise  from  such  a  want  of  infor- 
mation, it  was  stated,  that  the  servants 
of  the  Company  should  be  so  trained  up  as 
to  enable  them  to  undertake  any  depart- 
ment in  which  their  services  might  be  re- 
quired; not  confimug  those  gentlemen 
Who  were  in  the  secretary's  or  examiner's 
office,  to  the  mere  duties  of  those  situa- 
tions, it  was  distinctly  stated,  that  per- 
sons reared  'up  in  that  house,  and  who. 
manifested  ability,  should  be  translated 
from  one  office  to  another,  aa  their  talent* 
might' appear  suited  to  the  performance 
of  particular  duties.  The  proprietors 
knew  that  this  system  bad  been  acted  on. 
They  must  be  aware,  that  a  gentleman 
fiad  been  taken  from  the  examiner's  of- 
fice* and  placed  in  the  secretary'*  depart- 
ment. Now  the  gentleman  to  whom  be 
alluded,  mid  who  was  introduced  as  an 
assistant  in  the  examiner's  office,  should 
not,  he  conceived,  interfere  with  the  pro- 
motion^ of  -individuals  who  had  been  bred 
up  iu  that  bouse.  A  pledge  to  that  effijet 
Was  given,  but  directly  the  contrary  of 
that  pledge  had  taken  place.  That  indt- 
•  vidual  who  originaHy  received  £600  a 
year,  was  now  raised  to  the  rank  of  se- 
cond in  the  secretary's  office,  and  would 
in  the  course  of  things  .be  placed  at  the 
head* of  it.  Thus  one  of  those,  offices  to 
Which  gentlemen  brought  up  in  that  house 
had  a  right  to  look,  after  they  had  passed 
twenty  or  twenty-five  years ,iu  tbe  Com- 
pany'* sercice,  would  be  disponed  of  to 
one  who  had  not  gone  through  such  a 
probation.  If  this  had  already  taken 
place;  -if  the  progress,  of  their,  regular 
•ervants  had  been -retarded  by  the  intro- 
duction of  8t rangers,  be  submitted  to  tbe 
•oMirt,  »how  far  (bis  new  fwtlh  office* 
created  for  Colonel  Brice,  ought  to  be  to- 
lerated. Captain  Salmon  was  appointed 
to  bis  situation  on  a  plea  of  urgency.  It 
was  said  that  the  military  service  required 
additional  assistance.  Noy9  however, 
t  that  situation  was  extended ;  it  had  be* 
■  'pome  an -office  in  which  a  number  of  per- 
son* were  employed ;  but  even  this  was 
not  deemed  sufficient,  for  a  new  appoint* 
aaeofcto*d  taken  pteoe.  A  gentleman  was 
^beoughtf  in  from  India, .  who  was  perhaps 
fWf  acQttatinjled  with  the  service  of  the 


Company;  but  w1k>,  as  a  nlatter  of 
course,  arguing  from  what  had  occurred 
during  the  last  nine  years,  would  super- 
sede officers  who  had  been  brought  up 
under  the  eye  of  the  Company,  and  who 
had  a  rigty  to  expect  those  situations  of 
which  they  were  now  likely  to  be  depriv- 
ed. This  subject  was  one  that  deserved 
the  most  serious  consideration*  because 
it  might  involve  circumstances  that  would 
be  destructive  of  the  Company**  whole 
system.  He  admitted  that  deviations 
might  sometimes  be  made  from  general 
rules ;  but  be  thought  that  the  principle 
of  promoting  their  servants  according  to 
seniority,  both  abroad  and  in  this  coun- 
try, was  much  better  than  proceeding 
on  a  system  which  was  open  to  the  exer- 
cise of  influence  aud  patronage.  Iu  the 
present  instance,  if  they  suffered  a  Strange 
individual  to  come  into  office,  they  could 
not,  as  formerly,  resort  to  the  plea_  of 
necessity ;  for  they  had  already  founded  a 
military  establishment.  He  had  not  seen 
the  report  recommending  the  appointment 
of  Colonel  Brice.  He  hoped  it  would  be 
satisfactory.  He  supposed  some  com  mi  t- 
tee,  appointed  by  tbe  court  of  directors, 
must  have  had  the  subject  under  conside- 
ration, and  that  they  bad  made  a  detailed 
report  ou  it.  Let  the  court  contemplate 
what  the  consequence  of  this  appointment 
might  be.  -In  the  west  end  of  tuctown* 
influence  was  very  extensive,  and  might 
be  made  use  of  to  forward  the  views  of 
persons  in  that  bouse.  Now,  if  the  di- 
rectors broke  through  established  Regula- 
tions and  general  rules  to  serve  them- 
selves, or  to.  accomplish  airy  particular 
purpose  (at  the  same  time  he  dfd  not 
mean  to  assert  that  such  a  course  had 
beeu,  pursued),  the  worst  consequences 
must  necessarily  follow.  The  public 
would  mark  with  jealousy  such  a  depar- 
ture from  principle,  and  suspicions  would 
be  generally  entertained  of  their  proceed- 
ings. He  could  see  no  motive  sufficiently 
powerful  to  justify  the  bringing  strangers 
into  that  house,  at  a  time  when  a  military 
department  had  been  actually  established. 
He  conceived  that  no  case  had  been  made 
out  to  authorise  the  giving  employment 
to  Colonel  Brice.  If  this  system  went 
ou,  they  would  soon  have  their  list  of 
individuals,  some  taking  a  £1,000  and 
some  £1,500  a  year  from  the  funds, 
of  the  Company,  for  services  that 
were  not  absolutely  necessary.  The  mi- 
nister perceiving  this,  might  say,  «f  a 
pension  of  this  kind  would  suit  my  friend 
very  well;  and  as  the  Company  have 
broken  through  their  established  rales  in 
one  instance,  I  think  I  may  try  what  I 
can  do  to  serve  those  who  are  dependant 
upon  nie.'V  He  (Mr.  Hume)  knew  what 
the  power  of  influence  could  effect,  and 
.therefore  he  wished  the  Company  to  guard 
against  it.    Wifhtlq*  feeling  hetuumjhttj 
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,    tule  ought  to  he  laid  down  which  the  di- 
rectors, might  oppose  as  a  shield  against 
.    the   encroachments  of  power.     But  if 
,  they  themselves  made,  the  breach,  if  they 
overturned   an  established  principle,   it 
was  npt  to  be  wondered  at,  should  others' 
attempt  to  enter,  and  endeavour  to  enrich 
themselves   with  the  spoil.     This  was 
the    situation    in    which    the  Company 
would  be  placed  by  deviating  from  the 
wise  rule  originally  adopted;    and    he 
,.    was  free  to  say,  that,  if  he  were  a  ser- 
vant  of,  the  Company,   looking  up  for 
promotion  as  the  reward  of  his  labours, 
such  an  appointment  as'  that  of  Colouel 
Brice  would  damp  his  energies,  and  he 
should  exclaim,  *«  If  this  be  the  way  in 
which  situations  are  disposed  of,  if  they 
are  given  to  those  who  have  no  legitimate 
claim  on  the  bounty  of  the  Company,  it 
,  is  useless  for  me  to  exert  myself,  siuce, 
in  the  end,  my  services  will  be  forgotten." 
-  He  could  look  round  the  court  and  see 
mauy  persons  who  had  a  right  to  this 
promotion,   and  if  he  -had  been  one  of 
those  he  would  not  have  sat  down  si- 
,  lently  when  Colouel  Brice  was  appointed. 
.  JHta  would   have   taken    notice  of  this 

infringement  of  his  rights,  he  would 
i&ve  called  the  attention  of  the  court  to 
the  destruction  of  his  long  cherished 
hopes.    When  he  said  this,  he  begged  to 

.  observe  that  he  had  not  consulted  any 
.person  jn  the  house  on  this  subject.  He 
did   not  know  the  sentiments   of  their 

,  srrvauts;  but  he  felt  that  it'wa*  due  to 
them  and  to  the  court  to  notice  the  intro- 
duction of  a  principle  which,  if  fbllowed 
-up,  would  prove  most  dangerous.  The 
/danger  of  such  a  precedent  was  clearly 
manifested,  when  they  saw  that  those 
persons  who  were  in  trod  need  in  1809 
now  held  high  situations,  which  gentle- 
men, who  had  served  the  Company  for 
twenty,  thirty,  and  even  forty  year*, 
found  it  impossible  to  attain.  When 
individuals  who  had  served  them  for  so 
Jong  a  period,  found  the  door  shut 
against  their  preferment,  it  must  natu- 
rally produce  discontent  and  dissatisfac- 
tion. He  did  not  mean  by  any  thiug  he 
had  said  to  challenge  Colouel  Brire's  abi- 
lities ;  but  he  certaiuly  would  cba'lenge 
ihat  unjust  principle  which  distributed 
rewards  to  those  that  had  done  nothing 
to  deserre  them ;  whilst  men  who  had 
the  strongest  claims  on  their  support  and 
.protection  were  treated  with  neglect. 
Many  of  those  who  were  in  their  service 
had. settled  in  life,  and  had  connected 
themselves  with  respectable  families  In 
,the  hope  that  theft-  exertions  would  he 
jewarded  by  an  increase  of  salary.  What 
.then  must  be  their  feelings,  when  they 
.saw  .  their  children  growing  up  about 
them;-  when  they  found  their  expenses 
.daily  accumulating,  and  were  debarred 
4»yeij   from,  the    hone    of  promotion? 
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Wljat  must  be  their  feelings,  when  they 
saw  persons  brought  iuto  that  ft^use*  and 
placed  over  their, heads,  while  they  \pere 
obliged  to  go  ploddiug  on  with  increased 
expenses  and  diminished  hopes/     The 
proprietors  were  bound  to  see  that  no 
unfair  conduct  was  pursued  towards  tjtose 
who  had  served  them  faithfully.    They 
ought  to  take  care  that.no  plea  of  neces- 
sity or  urgency  (which  he  suspected  would 
now  be  resorted  to),  should  be  made  use 
of  in  defence  of  a  principle,  that  wept  tp 
injure  their  servants-rand,   by  injuring 
them  tended  to  impede  the  business  of 
the  Company.     He  should  say  nothing 
more  on  the  subject  this  day  ;  but  before 
he  sat  down,  he  gave  notice  that  he  in- 
tended to  move  ".that  a  copy  of  the  re- 
port, recommending  the  appointmeut  of 
Colonel  Brice,  should  be  laid  before  the 
court  of  proprietors  for  their  considera- 
tion."    He  pronouueed  this  appointment 
to  be  contrary  to  the  act  of  parliament 
and  to  tlie  bye-law  ;  and  therefore  it  was 
proper  that  it  should  be  fully  explained. 
Would  it  be  believed,  I  hat,  within  a  few 
years,   the  directors  had  established    a 
fund,  called  ««  The  Fee.  Fund?".   The 
meaning  of  it  was  this;    the  directors 
would  not  allow  their  servants,   as  was 
formerly  the  case,  to  take  any. fees  in 
tlieir  different  offices,  from .  those  with 
whom  they  transacted,  business*    »  The 
-fees,  with  respect  to  them,  were,  done 
away,  the  directors  having  determined  to 
give  tbe  individuals  at  the  head  of  the 
different  offices  a  regular  salary  iu^eu  of 
them.     But  what  had  they  done  betides? 
They  said,  "  we.  will  not  absolve, those 
who    are  doing  business   at  the.Iudia 
House  from  the  payment  of  fees..'  The 
ordinary  fees  shall  still  be  received,  and 
they  shall  form  a  fee  fund."    Now  it 
was  most  absurd,  that,  as  a  body  of 
merchants,   they    should   demand   fees; 
or   that  those    who    dealt   with  .4hem, 
should  pay  such  imposts.    It  must  neces- 
sarily   produce  a    series    of  additional 
Charges  on  their  trade;  for  every  mer- 
chant who  dealt  with  the  Company,  and 
paid  a  fee,  would,  by  one  means  or  ano- 
ther,   compel   them    to  repay  that  fee 
again  with  interest.    He  was,  therefore, 
an  enemy  to  erery  species  of  fee  which 
was  demanded  in  the  course  of  commercial 
pursuits.    What  had  been  the  result  of 
this  new  regulation?     A  fee  fund  had 
been  established,  and  he  understood  the 
directors  assumed  the  right  of  disposing  of 
the  money  constituting  that-  fund,  no%as 
the  property  of  the  Company,  but  as  the 
pocket   money  of  tbe    execntive  body. 
Colonel  Brice  it  appeared  received  £"200 
per  annum  from  the  Company  la  money, 
and  jtflOO  frqm  the  fee  fund*    Would  th* 
court  believe,  that  this  fee  fund  amounted, 
to  £80,000  ayear,or  £20^000  per  quarter, 
mid  thara^qitius  amounting  to^OQO 
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or  £7,060  were  paid  out  of  it  ?  He  men* 
tfoned  this  to  shew  to  the  proprietors  the 
dangerous  situation  in  which  they  might 
be  placed,  if  such  a  principle  were  K>h  • 
ger  tolerated.  The  act  of  the  33d  of 
the  king,  chapter  52,  section  125,  ex- 
pressly provided,  in  order  that  the  funds 
of  the  Company  should  he  protected /row 
being  burdened  with  any  improper  char- 
ges, that  no  salary,  exceeding  £200  a 
year,  should  be  granted  by  the  directors 
without  the  approbation  of  two  general 
courts.  Here  it  appeared  that  the  direc- 
tors bad  acted  contrary  to  the  statute: 
He  supposed  however  they  could  not  take 
ttpon  themselves  the  disposal  of  such  a 
«um  of  money  without  first  having  pro- 
cured the  opittion  of  the  Company's  law 
officers.  To  render  the  matter  as  dear 
as  possible,  he  hoped  the  directors  would 
not  refuse  to  lay  before  the  court  the  re- 
port on  which  the  new  appointment  was 
founded.  However  he  deprecated  the  sys- 
tem, which  preferred  strangers  to  their 
tried  and  efficient  servants,  still,  if  the 
reasons  adduced  in  the  report,  on  which 
the  directors  acted  in  making  this  ap- 
pointment, were  just  and  satisfactory,  he 
would  not  interfere  further  in  the  busi- 
ness, or  give  the  smallest  trouble  to  the 
Court  of  directors.  But  if  these  reasons 
were  not  sati.-sfactory,  the  court  would 
naturally  expect  that  he  should  propose 
some  resolution,  declaratory  of  their 
opinion  on  the  business  as  far  as  it  had 
gone*  He  thought  it  particularly  neces- 
sary that  the  subject  of  the  fee  fund  should 
be  inquired  into,  which  struck  him  as 
being  more  dangerous  than  the  secret  ser- 
vice money,  that  was  annually  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  crown.  Here  was 
j£80,000  a.  year,  wholly  at  the  command 
of  the  court  of  directors ;  with  that  im- 
mense sum  they  might  do  precisely  what 
they  pleased :  this  circumstance  could 
not  be  adverted  to  without  feelings  of  ap- 
prehension. He  should  now  conclude, 
oy  giving  notice,  that,  before  the  court 
broke  up,  he  should  move  *'  that  the  re- 
port establishing  Colonel  Brlce's  office', 
be  laid  before  the  proprietors ;"  and  he 
wished  to  know  whether  there  was  any 
objection  to  its  being  immediately  pro- 
duced, without  going  through  the  forma- 
lity of  a  regular  notice  ? 

Jo  this  inquiry  no  auswer  was  given. 

PENSION  TO  CAPTAIN  SOLOMON 
%-  EARLE. 

The  Chairman.  "  I  think  we  bad  better 
now  proceed  to  the  regular  business  of 
the  day,  which  Is,  to  consider  of  the  re- 
solution of  the  court  of  directors,  of  the 
18th  ultimo,  grautiug  to  Captain  Solomon 
Earle,  late  paymaster  of  the  Company** 
military  depot  at  Chatham,  a  pension  of 
4B00  per  anuunV* 
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The  derk  tlren  read  the  proceedings  of. 
a  court  of  directors,  held  on  Tuesday 
the  8th  of  March,  recommending,  for 
the  reasons  stated  in  a  report  Of  the  com- 
mittee Of  correspondence  of  that  day^ . 
that  a  pension  of  £300  per  annum 
should  be  granted  to  Captain  Earle,  pro- 
vided the  genera!  conrt  of  proprietors  and 
the  commiss toners  for  managing  the  af- 
fairs of  India,  should  concur  therein. 

The  report  of  the  committee  of  corre- 
spondence, referred  to  in  the  resolution 
of  the  court  of  directors,  was  then  read* 
It  set  forth  that  Mr.  Earl*  went  ont  as  a 
cadet  to  India  in  December  1767,  that 
in  1770  he  obtained  a  lieutenancy,  and 
in  1779  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
captain.  In  1780  he  returned  to  Eu- 
rope for  the  recovery  of  his  health  ;  but 
having  exceeded  the  time  limited  for  his 
stay,  he  cou'd  not'go  back  to  India.  In 
June  1804  he  was  placed  in  the  situs* 
thw  of  captain  and  adjutant  of  the  Com- 
pany's depot  in  the  Isle  of  Wight;  and  i* 
April  1814  he  was  removed  to  the.mlFl- 
tarydepfit  at  Chatham.  He  was  now  la- 
the 66th  year  of  his  age  and  was  anxious 
to  retire,  if  an  allowance  were  granted  to- 
him  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
large  family.  The  committee  taking  into, 
consideration  Captain  Earless  long  scr^ 
vices  in  India  aud  In  England,  his  ad- 
vanced age,  the  infirm  state  of  his  health*, 
and  the  situation  of  his  wife,  vho  for, 
twenty  years  had  been  afflicted  with  ilU 
ness,  recommended  that  a  pension  of 
£300  per  annum  should  be  granted  t& 
him. 

The  Chairman.      "  I  move  that  tie 
court  do  approve  of  the  said  resolution  of 
the  court  of  directors,  of  the  18th  ultimo* 
granting  to  Captain  Solomon  Earle  a'pen-^ . 
sion  of  #300  a  year." 

The  hon.  D+  Kinnaird,  said  he  should 
be  very  sorry  to  urge  anything  against 
the  resolution  now  proposed.  But  siuce. 
the  gentlemen  behind  the  bar  did  not 
chuse  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportu* 
nity  which  his  hon.  friend  had  afforded 
them,  for  explaining  certttiu  points  which 
he  adverted  to  in  the  course  of  hi*  speech, 
he  felt  it  necessary  to  address  i«?e  court 
on  this  occasion.  He  thought  it  would 
have  been  wise  in  the  gentlemen  behind 
the  bar  to  have  replied  to  his  hon.  friend x 
at  least  so  far  as  the  information  which 
he  had  laid  before  the  court  was  rapaWe 
of  being  either  confirmed  or  denied.  Jt 
would  have  been  satisfactory  to  the  pro- 
prietors if  they  had  declared,  whether  anjr 
foundation  existed  tor  the  Mta|ffnentt  that 
had  been  made  by  his  hon.  friend.  Ae. 
this  had  not  been  dime,  he  most,  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  the  court,  in  speaking 
on  the  present  motion  for  approving  of  a 
pension  of  £300  s  year,  enter  into  the 
general  principle  on  which  pensions  were- 
granictL    In  his  opinion*  there  waW* 
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lb  frig  more  obviously  absurd,  in  point  of 
reason,  than  tUc  distinction  which  wasAt- 
lempted  to  be  made  between  the  pension 
now  about  to  be  granted  to  Captain 
Sarle,  and  the  salary  which  had  al- 
ready been  given  to  colonel  Brice.  In 
the  present  instance,  tlte  bye-law,  which 
required  two  general  courts  to  approve  of 
the  pension,  was  adhered  to.  But,  in 
toother  case,  it  appeared  that  a  salary  of 
£300  a  year  was  granted  without  ttte 
concurrence  of  the  proprietors.  If  this 
were  true,  it  demanded  explanation;  if 
otherwise,  some  hen.  director  ought  to 
con  trad  ict  the  fact.  1 1  was  stated,  that  an 
allowance  or  salary  of  £200  a  year  was 
(ranted  to  colonel  Brice  independent  of 
•n  additional  hundred  per  annum  which 
was  taken  from  the  fee  fund.  This  be 
contended  was  an  actual  fraud  on  the 
bye-law ;  it  was  an  absolute  subterfuge  in 
order  to  prevent  the  proprietors  from  ex- 
pressing their  opinion  on  the  appointment 
*f  an  officer  whose  salary  really  amounted 
to  £300  a  year.  If  this  were  the  fact, 
be  wislied  to  know,  why  his  assent,  and 
Itoe  assent  of  the  proprietors  iti  general, 
Was  not  called  for  to  the  salary  granted 
to  colonel  Brice  as  well  as  to  the  pension 
how  proposed  to  be  given  to  captain 
Carle  ?  He  put  this  question  in  fairness 
to  the  court  of  directors;  and,  before  he 
agreed  to  the  present  pension,  it  would 
be  necessary  that  a  fair  statement,  ac- 
counting Cur  this  dissimilarity  of  pro- 
ceeding, should  be  submitted  to  the  court. 
He  made  no  specific  objection  to  the  pen- 
sions now  proposed ;  but,  he  asked,  why 
were  the)  playing  this  extraordinary  farce 
■^•calling  for  the  consent  of  the  nroprie* 
tors  in  this  case  and  utterly  rejecting  it 
iu  the  other,  where  it  appeared  to  him  it 
Was  equally  necessary  ?  If  no  answer 
were  given  to  this  interrogatory,  it  would 
be  manifest,  that,  iu  the  case' of  colonel 
Brice,  a  barefaced  subterfuge  had  been 
tesorted  to ;  and  indeed  it  appeared  to 
trim  that  the  court  of  directors  had  not  a 
word  to  say  for  themselves.  As  lie  before 
observed,  he  was  not  hostile  to  the  motion 
then  before  the  court  ;  but,  until  the  cir- 
cumstances to  which  he  adverted  were 
explained,  he  would  not  vote  for  any 
pension  whatever.  Tins  directors  ©agin 
to  state,  why  the  assent  of  the  proprietors 
was  not  called  for  to  the  salary  of  £300  a 
year  attached  to  colonel  Br  ice's  situation, 
while  they,  came  forward  aud-  requested 
that  assent  to  the  pension  of  captain 
ttarle? 

The  Chairmnru—"  The  hon.  proprietor 
has  occupied  the  attention  of  the  court 
rather  irregularly.  The  hon.  gentleman 
(Mr.  Hume)  by  whom  this  subject  wan 
introduced,  stated  his  iutention  to  move 
that  the  report  respecting  colonel  Briec's 
appointment  alwuld  bo  laid  before  the 
Wqu*ktocai..U  ,w*s,  therefore,   decent 
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and  respectful  to  the  court,  to  say  nothing 
ou  the  subject  until  that  proposition  was 
made.  The  topic  on  which  the  hon* 
proprietor 'baa  just  spoken  is  altogether  a 
distinct  question  from  that  now  under  our 
consideration/' 

The  hon.  D.  JTftMtfirrf.— u  My  hon. 
friend  stated  that  he  would  not  go  through 
the  form  of  giving  notice  of  a  motion  for 
the  production  of  the  report  relative  to 
colonel  Brice**  appointment,  if  no  objec- 
tion were  made  to  that  proceeding.  To 
this  observation  no  answer  was  returned, 
and  I  therefore  thought  that  the  court  of 
directors  rerased  the  information." 

Mr.  Grant.—*"  I  understood  distinctly 
that  the  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Hume) 
would  submit  a  motion  to  the  proprietors 
before  the  court  broke  up.  I  for  one  re- 
maiued  silent,  thinking  it  was  more 
proper  to  deliver  my  sentiments,  when 
that  motion  was  proposed.  Surely,  the 
regular  mode  was,  to  wait  for  the  hon. 
gejit  1c man's  motion,  when  individualf 
would  have  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to 
the  question.  I  think  it  is  more  fair  to 
Hubmit  a  motion  to  the  court,  than  to  go 
into  a  Ion*;  history,  quite  irrelevant  to  the 
subject  immediately  un^er  consideration. 
The  question  is  one  which  may  fairly  W 
introduced,  and  when  it  is  regularly  be- 
fore us,  the  court  of  directors  will  have 
soinethiog  to  say  on  it.  It  ought,  how- 
ever, to  be  brought  forward  as  a  distinct 
and  substantive  question  ;  and  when  it  is 
so  introduced,  I  shall  be  ready  to  offer 
something  to  the  consideration  of  tlte' 
proprietors,  in  ttte  way  of  explanation, 
•.which  1  hope  will  be  found  satisfactory" 

Mr.  Ifume  begged  the  indulgence  of  the* 
court  while  he  delivered  his  sentiments 
on  the  present  question,  which  was  one 
worthy  of  their  most  serious  consideration* 
It  was  always  unpleasant  to  object  to  a' 
grant  of  money  for  specific  purposes,  par- 
ticularly wihen  the -individual  for  whom  If 
was  intended  laboured  under  circum- 
stances calculated  to  excite  the  compas- 
sion of  the  court.  He  felt  this  ruos* 
strongly ;  but,  in  such  cases,  there  might 
be  circumstances  which  would  operate 
against  sympathy.  For  instance,  xvhete 
a  deviation  from  the  rule  and  line  which 
they  ought  to  follow,  was  evidently  con- 
templated. He  was  not  prepared  to  deny 
any  part  of  captain  Earle's  services — nor 
would  he  inquire  why  that  gentleman  had 
remained  unemployed  for  thirteen  -or 
fourteen  years.  What  he  was.  anxious  to 
do,  was,  to  view  the  question  on  the 
grounds  which  he  had  himself  set  fourth. 
In  the  year  Ifcol,  the  duke  of  York,  in 
order  to  save  the  Company  trouble,  under- 
took to  rake  men  for  the  Company* 
service.  He  whs  to  procure  whatever 
number  of  men  might  be  wanted,  fa 
consequence,  a  depot  was  established  iu 
Hie  Isle  of  Wight,  for  the  reception  of  the 
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troops  provided  for  th.'ir  service*  until 
the j  embarked  for  hidj:i;  and  the  folio W- 
itie;  officers  were  appointed  to  superintend 
it  t— :i  tomm^Jiditut  every  way.  proper  for 
the1*  situation,  with  £o*fiO  per  annum,  a 
smart  nip  (am  with  £100  per  annum,  a, 
pay  mud  tiar  with  £432  per  annum,  a  sur- 
geon '  with  £472  per  annum,  and  ah 
adjutant  with  £363  per  annum.  He  be- 
lieved, that  both  the  captain  and  adjutant 
were  gentlemen  who  had  served  the  Com- 
pany in  India — who*,  on  account  or*  ill-, 
heilth  had  been  obliged  to  come  to  Eng- 
land— and,;  having  been  unable  to  return, 
to"  India,  were  placed  in  situations  here. 
Thfe  was  creditable  to  the  court  of  direc- 
tors— the  principle  was  a  good  one — and 
so  far  he  was  satisfied — provided  it  should 
appear  that  such  an  establishment  was., 
necessary:  But  lie  conceived  that  £2,300  * 
per  annum  for  receiving, a  few  recruits,, 
and  instructing  them  previous  to.  their 
departure  for  India,  was  a  most  ex- 
travagaut  expense..  He  was.  happy  to  find, 
that  the  Company  bad  again  got  into  their 
own  hands  the  recruiting  of.  juen  for  the 
India  service — for,  he  Jbeireved,  they 
procured  better  men,  and  at  a  cheaper, 
rate,  than  government  had  done.  Last 
year  they  had  recruited  nine  hundred  and 
twenty-six  men,  and,  iu  the  present, 
seven  .hundred,  which  rendered  their  mi- 
litary establishment  complete.  Now  he., 
conceived  they  ought  to  be  extremely 
cautious  howfar  they  burdened  the  depot  es- 
tablishment, which  was  already  very  heavy 
—as  it.  stood  the  Company  in  upwards  of 
£2,300  a-year.  On  an  average,  eight 
hundred  men  were  yearly  sent  out  to  India 
*— and  the  expense  of  training  and  pre- 
pirim)  them,  before  they  embarked,  was 
£3  a-head— making  a  gross  sum  of  about 
£2,300,  which  the  depot  establishment 
cost.  That  perhaps  was  not  too  much  ; 
but,  when  they  were  called  on  to  add  to 
that  expense,  they  onght  not  to  act  with 
precipitation.  What  were  they  now  going 
to  do  I  To  give  a  new  paymaster  £432 
per  annum,  while  the  old  one  retired  on 
a  pension  of  £300— making  a  charge  of 
£732  a-year  on  an  establishment  already 
very  expensive..  This  being  the  case,  the 
necessity  of  the  alteration  ought  to  be 
clearly  made  out.  Captain  Earle  having 
been  in  the  Company's  service  for  many 
years,  he  thought  it  was  a  proper  feeling 
tcx  employ  him  in  preference  to  another. 
But  when  that  gentleman  stated,  that  he 
wished,  on  account  of  .his  family,  to  re- 
tire, it  struck  him  as  a  little  extraordi- 
nary, that  he  should  be  anxious  to  take 
£36o  a-year,  instead  of  £432,  which  he 
enjoyed  aa  paymaster— at  the  same  time, 
tjuit,  by  so  doing,,  there  was  a  direct  in- 
ejegase  in  the  expense  of  the  establish* 
went,  to  ^he .amount  of  the  former  sum. 
Before  he. could  •admit.. -inch  &  grant,  he 
wasauxiqus  tow^  the  business  thorough- 


ly.,. He  was  disposed  ty.tjnf^,  tb:tt  llL>; 
man,. in  his  commoji  sense's^,  capable  of'; 
performing  the  triviaP duty  of  paying** 
few  soldiers,  wquW  ^\ye  up  such  ii  iitua-^ 
t ion,  unless  urged  to  do  so  v  nud  Captain  { 
Earle  must  be  in,  a.  deplorable  situation, | 
indeed,  if  he  were  uuableto  perform  that  t 
duty.  He  thousht,  therefore,,  that  there, 
must  be  some  understanding,  ynwx&f*$h 
to- the  person  who  was  to  succeed  him;, 
and  certainly  he  had  heard ,  that  an  indjt^ 
vjdual  was  uamed  for  the  situation,  some  -> 
time  since,  in  case  that  court  sliould  ap- 
prove of  htm.  .  Oh  the  face  of  the  menio-  J 
rial  of  Captain  Earle,  and  of  the  recoup 
meadation  of  the  committee  of  corres- 
pondence, there  was  nothing  that  eutitleoV 
him  to  a  pension  of  £.300  ayear. ,  lt\ 
was  stated,  that,  being  sixty-six  years:pt 
age,  was,  in  itself,  a  sufficient  recommen-. 
dation.  But  if,  at  such  an  age,  indU> 
viduals  were  generally  incapacitate  frour; 
transacting  business,  and  were  competed 
to  retire,  how  many  of  their  roost -efficient* 
men  would  they  lose  ?  .  In  this  instancy 
it  appeared,  they  had  not  made  those  scru-, 
puloos  inquiries  which  they  did  in  other-, 
cases.  Had  they  acted  with  their  usual, 
circumspection,  they  would  have  had  thac 
certiorates  of  medical  men,  declaring.  Jh&tt 
Captain  Earle  was  unfit  to  perform  <Jiift 
ordinary  duty,  laid  before  them.,  WMW 
8 ocb  certificates  iu  their  possession,  M¥* 
would  have  a  fair  plea  .for  saying,  t'f  J&  T% 
is  an  individual  incapable  of  perfo?J#inff 
his  official  duties,  is  he  not,  then,  <  .a  pxP/r 
per  object  for  the  bounty  of  the  <CQurfi?£$ 
This  they  had  not  done— and  he  thank^ 
some  friends  near  him  for  that  alteration; 
in  the  bye-laws  by  which  the  court  of  ,#n 
rectors  were  obliged  to  report  the  ground* 
on  which  they  recommended  certain  pen- 
sions. In  this  case,  it  appeared  that  thejr 
had  recommended  a  pension  to  be  con** 
ferred  on  Captain  Earle,  without  having 
before  them  any  proof  that  his  iufirmW 
ties  prevented  him  from  acting—and* 
when  they  considered  the  expense  already 
occasioned  by.  this  establishment,  they 
were  not  warranted  in  adding  to  it,  unv 
less  under  very  peculiar  circumstances* 
If  Captain  Earle  were  capable  of  perform- 
ing his  duties,  why  should  he  retire  on  * 
pension  ?  On  the  other  band,  if  he  (Mr.' 
Hume)  were  satisfied  that  he  was  incapa- 
ble, he  would  not  object  to  his  receiving 
the  bounty  of  the  court — but  his  incajwu 
city  ought  to  be  /clearly  proved.  Here  he 
wished,  to  inquire  what  measure  of  jus- 
tice was  dealt  out  to  others?  By  the 
last  act,  the  53d  of  the  King,  renewing 
their  charter,  some  regulations  wesemadc 
on  this  subject.  In  the  93d  section  the? 
would  find  rules  laid  down,  and  regale* 
tions  established,  by  which  they  were  ate 
tborised  to  grant  pensions  to  officers  ta 
India  and  England,  according*  t*  a'-ot^ 
tain  fixed  scale  eider  rica  *W)m&$&*t 
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bttra*  at  ike  B.  J/Jf,'  Aftilte.-z-Cbf*.  'S.  Ear  fa 

If  a  servant,  under  sfotiy  years  .  the  Act  of  Parliament.'  Many 

were  granted,  for    twenty,  twenty-»>£* 
thirty,  and  forty, years  .service.,..  There 
we*  an  instance  of  a  gentleman  retiring* 
who  had  served  the  Compauy  for  .fifty . 
yearsi    The  act  said*  if  the. .servant  hd  . 
above  sixty-five  years  of  age,  and  h&a  , 
served  fifty  years  or  upwards,,  then*  and.., 
it)  that  case  only,  his  pension  may  ,!>&,; 
equal  to  the  whole  df  his  salary.    Bui  , 
aU  these  cases  were  regulated  by  the  Atf 
of  Parliament     Now* .  if  ibej  gave  to 
Captaiu  Earle  £300  out,  of  £4i2  per. 
annum,  lie  haviug served  but  twelve  years*,  • 
it  was  more  than  they  would  be  autbori*-  < 
ed  to  grant  to  any  ma"  in  their  establish  , 
ment,  unless  he  had  served  for  forty  Years, , 
therefore)  he  contended,  the  law  did  not 
warrant  them  to  vote  so  large  a  sum;    He 
was  unwilling  to  move  any  proposition ' 
that  would  mar  the  resolution  altogether 
•^but  he  thought  a  little  time  should  be* 
■given  between  the'  present  and  the  next 
court,  in  order  to  examine  whether  a 
necessity  really  existed  for  such  a  grant. 
When  they  had  such  a  staff  as  he  describ- 
ed) were  they  not  bound)  before  they  in- 
creased the  expense,  to    investigate  the 
doty  which  Captain  Earle  was  called  ou. 
to  perform  ?    They  ought  to  inquire  whe-, 
ther  he  was  Obliged  to*  go  out  of  doors? 
Whether  he  was  compelled  to  drive  from 
place  to  place?    Jn  short,  they  ought  to 
understand    his  duties   accurately.     He* 
(Mr:  Hume)  acted,  for  a  considerable  time* 
as  paymaster.    For  several  years  he  paid 
twenty  thousand  men,   almost  without 
moving  4rom   his   desk.     The  adjutant" 
mustered  the  hleu,  and  the  payinastei* 
had  scarcely'  to  rise  from  tyis  seat.     If 
Captain  Earle  were  so  gouty1  and  so  infinft 
as  hot  fb  he  able  to  move  from  one  room;' 
to  another,  still,  rf  fie  could  sit  in  hh*' 
chair,  he  might  be  capable  of  performing 
the  duties  of  his  office.    This  being  the 
case;  be  hoped  there  was  proof  before  the? 
court  Of  directors,  to  shew  that  Captaiu 
Bort&was  Utterly  incapacitated  from  dis- 
charging Bach  easy  functions:    Humanity 
often  sanctioned  that  Which  law  woubl 
not  countenance — and,  therefore,  he  wa* 
unwilling  to  move  a  negative  on  the  fo- 
ssa! tot  i  otw    Bu  r  a*  there  was  □  o  proo  f  t  f m  t 
pointed  rtut  the  necessity  of  jjivinq  (Jajt- 
taio  Earle  £3Xiti  a-year  *ttt  of  a  salary  of 
£>t32r  hie  wish  Wtt*  to  roovct  at  the  mm 
court,  that  the  sum  should  be  reduced* 
He  sJiotild  be  ^lad  to  know,  whetht-r  the 
proceeding  of  the  present  day  wuuld  <kv 
bar  him,  urt  a  fwlurt:  occaalon,  rV- 
i»g  that  i  he  i$rmit  proposed  I* 
Itttioii,  s.hunld'h«  lewened— o- 
should  hv  the  forms  of  the  cfc 
neUed  to  oppose  the  resoUuta 
When  they  wej*  evened  fof 
„f  confirming  Hf    He  askix 
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tof  age,  haviug  served  the  Company  faith- 
fully for  seven  years,  be  found  incapable,  ; 
from  Infirmity  of  inrad  or  body,  to  per- 
form the^  duties  of  his  office,  it  flay  be 
lawful  to  grant  him  a  pension ;  not  e*i 
ceedijtg  one-third  df  tffe  salary  and  allow- 
ed emoluments  of  bfe  office.  Was  Captain 
Earle  iu  that  situation?  No— he  was 
f$d?e  sixty  years  of  age;  How  then  did 
the  faw  apply  to  His  case  ?  Tbe  scale  said, 
*r  U  the  servant  be  aujove  sixty  years  of 
age,  and  has  been  employed  by  the  Com- 
pany for  fifteen  years,  then  jt  may  be  law- 
ful to  grant  him  a  pension  not  exceeding 
two-thirds  of  his  salary  and  emoluments." 
jfow  it  appeared  that  Captain  Earle  was, 
in  reality,  only  a  servant  of  twelve  years 
standing— aod  yet  tbe  court  of  directors' 
proposed  to  give  him*  not  \ wo- thirds  of 
his  salary^  as  paymaster,  but  three- 
fourths  of  ftr«£300  per  annum  out  of 
£ 432,  which  the  paymaster  annually  re- 
ceived;  while  the  man  who  bad  served 
ilteen  years,  whose  services  were  eciuaHy 
meritorious  as  those  of  Captain  Earle* 
tfrtild  only  receive  two-thirds  pf  his  salary 
as  a  pension,  for  the  act  prohibited  a  more 
<pEtea*lve  grant  His  object  in  wtffcirtr 
this  remark  was, that  eoual  justice  should; 
He  aorfteta  all  tlreir  servants,  when  they 
wereW  longer  able  to  discharge  their 
duties.  -'  If  the  law  prohibited  them  from 

Sving  to  any  servant,  however  faithfully 
r  bad' acted  for   them  during  fifteen 
years,  faie*e  than  two-thirds  of  Ids  salary 
©n  nls  retirinfg,  by  what  rulecouM  they 
grant  three^fonrtba   to  Captain    Earle? 
The  Act  of  Parliament  farther  stated,  that 
where  a  servant  was  sixty-five  years  of 
age  and  upwards,  and  -  had  served  the : 
Company /w/^  years,  then  if  would  bd 
lawful  to  allow  him  three-fourth*  of  hit 
salary:   and    here  they  were -about  to 
grant  Captain  Earle,  who  had  served  but 
twelve  years,  three  fourths  of  his  annual 
income— *nd  that  too  without  having  any 
•roof  ihat  his  infirmities  are  such  as  ren- 
der him  unable  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
hhtoipee.    Under  these  circumstances,  he 
anamiDJed  to  the  -candour  of  the  court  o/ 
directors    (for  no  individual  was  mortt 
mixtaus  than  himself  to  meet  a  ease  of  real 
distress  with  the  most  humane  feeling) 
whether,,  when  there  was  no  evidence *of 
..  incapacity  before  them,  and  wfcen  ■  they 
,  were  acting  against  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
.'the  law,  it  was  oat  his  duty  to  advert  Ho 
.thesohjtct,  and  to  call  on  tiie  court  t» 
pause  before  they  decided  ?     If  a  case 
could  be  made  put*  where,  as  a  greatbody, 
,teey  ware  called  on  to  grant  jhiaboon^ne~ 
•  thing  could  |be  more  meritorious  than  tbe 
-  tosBtasia*  of  >t»  -But  no  documents  wcra 
addtcrd  in\  shew  that  Captain  Earle  waa«a 
snort  eflicieat  aervaot.Qiao  those  waofe 
l^nsjont^wens  aeguUted.  by  thai  clause iki 
Miotic  Jottr*^— No.  2d*   '■  ■•  ■  i 


resolution,  this  hon;  proprietor  ft  at  'H-* 
berty  to  move  an-  amendment,  altering 
the  original  proposition."  l 

Mr.  Mime.  "  I  shonld  wish  tobeht- 
formed,  whether,  oil  a  future  day,  I  niayA 
be  allowed  to  lower  the  amount  of  the; 
proposed  grant  ?  1  know  I  cannot  roovev 
an  increase,  without  giving  due  notice^- 
and  I  am  also  aware,  that,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  mrine  tkafrt*  continet  in  *e  mitm$+ 
it  was  held,  in  this  court,  that  a  motions 
for  reflating  a  grant  may  be  made,  wkh-v 
out  previous  notice— but  the  question  hern- 
is,  wliet  her  my  offering  an  amendment7 
this  day,  Will  operate  as  a  bar  to  my* 
moving,  at  a  future  time,  the  subirtrtu-J 
tion  of  a  smaller  sum  for  that  now  pro-' 
posed? 

M*.  Serjeant  Bosanqtiet.—"  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  rale  established  in  thitf 
court,  which  can  preclude  the  hon.- pro- 
prietor from  proposing  such  an  amend- 
ment." 

Mf.  R.Jachion.  « Thequett  took  simply* 
this  —  whether,  if  one  amendment  W 
moved  this  day  by  my  hon.  friend,  b* 
shall,  at  the  uext  court,  be  competent  to> 
move  another  of  a  pecuniary  nature-* 
namely,  for  the  purpose  of  lowering  the 
intended  grant  ?" 

Mr.  SerjCaut  Botonqvet.*-"  Itreajtiree* 
two  courts  to  approve  and  -confiftn  th» 
resolution— and,  at  the  second,  such  an 
amendment  may,  1  think,  be  proposed/* 

Mt.B.Jacteoti.  "I  amof opinion,  that 
the  apprehended  dUBcultydoe's-not  exist/" 

Mr.  ffmhe.  « « 1  'now  beg  leave  to  hand 
Up  this,  as  an  amendment.  In  doiogso, 
I  hope  the  gentlemen  behind  the  bar 
will  not  suppose  that  i  mean  to  pass  any 
censure?  upon  them.  They  have;  how- 
ever,  certainly  departed  from  the  spirit 
of  the  law,  as  laid* down  in  the  53d  of 
tile  king." 

The  Chairman. — **  The  hon.  proprietor 
may  qualify  his  meaning  as  he  pleases^ 
but  the  words  which  he  wishes  to  be 
added  to  the  original  motion,  do,  in  fact, 
convey  a  censure/* 

The  amendment  having  been  read— 

TUe  Chairman  rose.  "I  beg  leave,*  •  sate 
he,  *«  to  offer  a  few  words  on  the  merits 
of  Captain  Earie'B  case.  He  is  stated  to 
be  sixty-sift  years  of  age,  which  is  not 
denied.  His  infirmities  are  certainly  very 
great ;  and,  if  he  were  brought  into  thla 
court,  his  appearance  would  indicate', 
that  everything  which  was  stated  respect- 
ing htm  was  perfectly  true.  With  refer- 
ence to  the  law  which  has  been  adverted 
to,  I  beg  leave  to  say,  notwithstanding 
the  statement  of  the  hon.  proprietor, 
that  the  court  of  directors,  in  proposing 
this  grant,  do  not,  m  any  way,  infringe 
the  act  of  parliament  which  he  has  no- 
ticed,   if  the  fact  be>  otherwise,  1  shall 


occasion,  to  move  an  amendment,  by  way 
of  addition,  to  the  resolution.  He  would 
do  this  for  the  purpose  of  placing  his  sen- 
tinfents  on  record,  and  of  shewing  that  the 
question  had  not  passed  ntb  titentio,  or 
without  due  notice.  He  felt  it  necessary 
tp  act  in  this  manner,  because,  on  a  late' 
occasion,  some  of  his  friends  were  re- 
proached, as  if  they  had  not  been  present^ 
itf  consequence  of  their  not  having  placed 
tfietir  sentiments  on  record.  It  was  said, 
indeed,  that  they  were  not  opposed  to  the 
measure  then  brought  forward,  because 
their  sentiments  did  not  appear  on  the 
minutes  j  than  which  no  assertion  was  * 
ever  more  fallacious.  To  prevent  the  bccar- 
renceof  such  an-  error  on  this  occasion, 
he  Should  move  that  the  following  words ' 
be  added  to  the  resolution : 

"And  that  this  court,  viewing  with' 
"*  alarm  the  large  and  increasing  pefc- 
*•  sion  list  of  the  Company,  doth  recorii* 
<f  mend  to  the  court  of  directors,  the' 
«  utmost  vigilance  and  economy,  in  every 
'<  application  for  a  pension  brought  be-*' 
.  «*  fore  them ;  and  also  that  they  will -not, 
*c  except  in  very  urgent  cases,  deviate1 
«r  from  the  tpirit  of  the  law,"  (I  might' 
atmost,  observed  Mr.  Hume,  say  the  Itf^ 
far),  "  as  laid  down  in  the  act  of  the 
«<  53d  Geo.  Ill,  cap.  155,  sec.  93,  which 
«*  dlretts  pensions  to  be  granted  according 
u  to  the  length  of  service  of  the*  ComJ.' 
H  pany's  servants." 

.  He  wished  to  ascertain,  from  the'legal 
authority  present,  whether  he 'should  be 
debarred,  in  consequence  of  this1  amend- 
ment, from  moving,  at  the  next  court,' 
that  the  grant  specified  in  the  resolution 
should  be  reduced  ?  He*  did  not  himself 
consider  that  he  should  so  bar  himself, 
because  he  thought  when  the  matter  was 
again  submitted  to  them,  it -might  Be 
treated  as  a  new  Question:  If  there  were 
any  feeling  in  the  court,  that  he  should 
not  have  that  privilege,  he  shonld  be 
glad,  if  it  met  the  wishes  of  the  houi 
Chairman,  to  refer  the  point  to  the  legal 
officer.  The  question  was,  whether  the 
amendment  he  was1  about  to  propose  to^ 
day,  would  debar  him  from  moving^  at 
the  next  court,  another  amendment,  \oW- 
ering  the  sum  which  they  were  now  called 
on  to  grant  to  Captain  Earle  ? 

The;  Chairman^"  J  understand'  the 
•lion,  proprietor  desires  to  know,  whe- 
ther, if  the  present  question  shall  pass, 
"with  the  approbation  of  the  court,  he 
can>  when  it  comes  before  the  next  court, 
for  confirmation,  move  another  amend- 
•ment  ?  I  beg  leave  to  refer  the  point  to 
our  counsel,  who  is  at  hand." 

Mr.  Serjeant  Bosanquet—"  I  see  no 
difficulty  in  the  case.  The  present  amend- 
ment does  not  amount  to  an  approbation 
ef  the  original  resolution— H  merely -con- 
tafiw  a  monitory  ooservatfon-^tttf ,  there- 
fore, pending  the  cxmfirmaAoa  of  the 


fight," 


find  gentleaacn  who  will  not  me 
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those  very  sm^l  duties,  he  was  quite  sen- 
sible that  a  case  was  made  out  to  con- 
vince the  proprietors  of  his  being  well 
worthy  of  tjieir  humane  consideration*;, 
When  }ie  saw  a,  geniletnac.  who  had  servV 
ed  the  Company  in  so  deplorable  a  state 
as  not  to  be  able  to  sign  hjs  name^  he 
would  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  grant  njm 
a  .pension,  which  was  only  to  afford  hinj 
the  common  comforts  of  life.  ,Tbe  cpnT 
duct  of  his  hon.  friend  (Mr.'  Hume)  was 
kind  and  conciliating.  He  did  not  mean 
to  oppose  the  motion,  but  was  merely* 
anxious  that  his  sentiments  might  be  put 
oil  record ;  and  .that  something  like  a 
rule  should  be  laid  down  for  the  conduct 
Of  the  court  of  m'rectors,  in  dealing  out 
the  liberality  of  t\\e  Company  to  diferen^ 
claimants.  .  He  trusted,  therefore,  that 
the  motives  of  his  hon.  friend  and  of 
himself,  if  tney' persisted  in  placing  the, 
amendment  ou  record,  would  notbe  nysj- 
understood  or  misrepresented.  ,,The  scale 
laid  down  jn  the;  act  of  parliament  was, 
in  his  opinion,'  judiciously  alluded  to,  as 
a  fair  ana!  proper  ruje  to  guide  them"  pa 
such  occasions.  He  confessed  that  he 
should  object. to  the  amendment  altoge- 
ther, if  the  words  quoted  by  an  lion, 
r»  m  ms^i  f"«  — «*  proprietor  (JVlr. . Dixon)  wee  (  omitted^ 
for  forty  years';  and  Where  the  case  was  of  an  urgent  nature, 
t  to  stand  on  record,  ltf  would  go  beyond  the  rule— ami  this 
8  "  was,  undoubtedly,  a. case  of  peculiar  ur- 
gency. He  was,  therefore, 'desirous  of 
marking  it  as  an  .  urgent,  case,  by  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment— for  nothing 
Short  of  Capt.  Earle's  being  in  a  state  dT 
incapacity,  unable  even  to  sign  his  name  to 
an  account,  cOuld  justify  the  ftrbpositioii 
made  to  tiie  court. 

Uv.jiume.  ,"  Should  ihefe  be  any  *x,- 
pressioh  in  this  amendment,  which  the 
court  .may  think  improper,  I,  will,  witp 
Ihe  greatest  pleasure,  make  the  uecessary 
alteration."  ,,         ,  ,  \       ,  . 

Mr.Lfjwndes  \vas  happy  to  givevnis 
vote  in  favor  of  a  resolution  which  vfrenk 
to  reward  the  meritorious  exertions  rtf 
an  old  servant.  Careful  as  he  was  0$  t^e 
purse  of  the  Company,  J\C  would  alwajs 
open  it  when  an  Old  servant  clatia^eV 
lief  j  but  he  should  ever  oppose  sinecure* 
and  useless  pensions.  He  never  wdulj 
countenance  the  frittering  away  of  th$ 
tympany's  money,  by  giving  it  to  perspit^ 
tjecause  they  had  influence  in  that  house. 
Persons  of  that  description  he  should 
aWaysset  bis  .face  against— for  he  consi- 
dered grants  made  to  them  as  connected 
with  the  basest  corruption.  But  wfcerjL 
as  in  this  caseA  aii  individual  had  sertM 
tfiem  faithfully  for  nineteen  years,.  th&e 
Was  a  very  good  reason  for  rewarding 

uin>.  '„        ,1  ^„ 

The  deputy  Chairman  (James  Pattl,- 
son,  Esq.)  said,  he  rose  to  inafce  a  $w 
Observations  merely  with  reference tb  tile 


Mr.  QifQ*  said,  when  trie  hon.  jwo- 
pnttor  considered  the  nature  of.  the 
♦peadmeut,  he  would,  perhaps,  rather 
Wfeh  to  withdraw  it— because  there  ^  was 
^o  expression  i«' it,  which,  he  "conceived, 
the  court  of  proprietors  could  not  sanc- 
tion. It  was,  by  inference,  admitted  in 
the  amendment,  that  the  court  of  direc- 
tors might,  in  what  they  considered  ur- 
§eDt  cases,  depart  from  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  law.  This  he  considered 
Eighty  objectionable;  and,  as  it  was  not 
iplBpded,,  on  that  day,  to  oppose  the 
motipn  of  the  court  of.  directors^-as  it 
was  not.  intended,  on  that  day,  to  re- 
icejttBiend  a  smaller  sum,  as  this  amend- 
ment wou&l  not  retard  or  forward  the 
3 (Motion  in  any  point  of  view,  as  it  could 
p.  no. .manner  of  good  whatsoever,  he 
pegged  of  the  hon.  proprietor  not  to  perr 
ajst  in  a  proposition,  which  did  not  con- 
tradict tup  necessity  of  the  grant  now 

tiitad'for,  -,..•„ 

Mr.  Hume.  €t  I  will  explain,  in  one 
word,  what  .1  n|ean.  The  spirit  of  the 
aot.of  parliament  is  this*— that  no  indi- 
vkJoal,  in  Jtbe  Company's,  service,  shalj 
l>e*»titled  to  receive  a  pension,  equal  to 
three-fourths,  of  his  salary,  .unless  he  b<? 
^k©ve.Sj*tyr five  years  of  age, /and  have 
iserad  the  Company  " 
Itrisnmyansendinent  %       , 

InjWder  that  the. court  may  not»  m  fa- 
ta**, deviate  from  so  wholesome  a  regu- 
lation.*'     .     .        '  .        , .  i 

Mu£.Pqm>  ,( T^e  pvesenj  case  does 
not.  come  under. the  prgvis^u  quoted. 
Cftptfci"  JEajrlejS  situatkm  is  different 
Tne.etfirt  ol,  directors  brought  it  uudejj- 
thetsoBSideration  of  the  proprietors, .  as. a 
ope  of  compassion.  (Japtaiu  Earle  is 
totally  incapable  of  doing  his  duty,  and 
if  kept  in  the  situation,  some  other  per- 
son nlast  fee  employ^  to  officiate.  He 
had  served  the  Company  for  njneteen 
wears  in  India,,  and' though  be  stated  his; 
apt  to  be  sixty-six  years,  -it  was  uot  Jhis 
hftanced  period  of  life  whicji  rendered 
him  anxious  to  retire,  but  lus  extreme 
infirmity.  I  foava  known  him  for  forty 
«bara,  and  1  am  sure  that  ln>  services  in 
rndia  were  most  merUoriqus.  He  ha^ 
bo  ;retiring  pension,  because  he  left  India 
before  the  list  was  established.  He  lias 
•erred  the  Company  .a*  t^ie  depot  for 
many  years,  .as  faithfully  as,  any  mdivjr 
dualcould  do  ;  and,  |  api  .sqrry  ,  to  fair. 
be  is  pot  likely  to  live  a  twelvemonth 
longer.  Under  these,  circumstances,  the 
court  of  directors  lent  a  favorable  ear  to 
Captain  Earle's  cm,  and  it  is  now  for 
the. court  of  proprietors  to  decide  op  it. ' 

Mr.  iD.  Kimmrd  said,  he  was  more 
flat^mtd  by. what  fell  from  the  hon. 
fpfBC^whohadjost  addressed  ihem,  than 
tor  anything  that  had  previously  been 
the  court,  -IX  Captain  Earle 


ir  to  the.  owrt,  -  U  wptain  J&arie    uuo^i  vaW«.«  -Mzmr;%v  "i^i ^ iU^uT 
ibSol^^i^  ,ri  p^orn^ng    Wofds  proved  to  padded  id ,  theorfjj- 


nal  morioni);  The  homr  proprietor  (Mr:  .  Mr.  J/nm*  said,  'as  be  was  tailed  «V 
Hume)  stated, that  there  was  not  the  the  boo.  director,  be  wished  IliecoUrt  tSf 
slightest  inieuiiqn,  on  his  part,  to  convey    see  clearly  what  he  meant    «*-'-"^ 


any  censure  on  the  court  of  directors, 
but  that*,  as t  {.his  was  ar  special  case, 
mjfjh  deserved  tip  notice  of  the  court, 
be  wished  to  shew,  by  placing  'his  senti* 
inents  on  record,  that  it  was  not  passed 


HHobJee* 
was.  not  to  oppose  the  motion  now,  and 
perhaps  not  ultimately ;  but  he  thought  i* 
incumbent  on  hhn  to  place  Mis  sentiment* 
on  record,  wben  ab  individual,  fdr  thifc 
teen  years  service,  was'  going- to  reoettfSJ 


over  silently.    He  (Mr.  Fattison),  giving  far  more  than  the  Scale  mid  down  in  file 

every  degree  of  credit  to  the  intentions  ot  Act  of  PaYViamerit  entitled  fio>  to.  "A* 

the    bon.    proprietor,  hoped/  however,  to  the nineteen  previous  years  'tbeycouto' 

that  be  would  withdraw  words,  which r  not  be  taken  into  the  account— for  Capt. 

in  scune  slight  degree,  dkl  convey  cen*  fearie'  came  liome  as  a  civilian  now  did,' 


sure.  The  amendment  recommended  to 
the  court  of  directors,  "the  vtraofet  vigi- 
lance and  to>uomy,  hi  every  application 
for  a  pension;1''  and' also/*'  that  they 
would  j iot,  expept  in  very  urgent  eases, 
deviate  from  the  spirit  of  the  Jaw."  If 
thh  were  out  upon  record,  it  would  seem 
as  it'  t Ley  had  noiiu  leases  us*d  J*  the 
utmost  vigilance  and  economy  5"— and  it 
might  aho  be  inferred/  that'  they  had 
"  dbHaced  from  the  spirit  of  ihe  law.1* 

Mr.  D.  hUmawd—**  Perhaps  u  would 
be  better  if  it  were  altered  to,  *  except  in 
simHitr  urgent  cases.'  " 

Mr.  Put  Item  priMtteded  .—There  was 
another  point  ou  which  he  should  now 
make  m\  observatmti.  He  alluded  to  the 
amount  of  expend  which  the  Company 
woujd  incur  by  i^itiatf  this  pens  ion, 


without  any  claim  on  the  Company.  M, 
the  pay  and  allowances*  Of  Cap*.  Earte'a? 
successor  were  oniy  to  be  £250  per  anouny 
then  certainly  the  increased  e.*ptms«  at 
the  establishment  wotrid  be  nWreiy  £M&  &/ 
but  he  did  not  umterstahti  (Mis;  Ha  s«ft> 
posed  that  the  gentleman  who  succcedesT' 
Capt.  Karle  would  receive  t-be  same  salary 
which  the  captain  had  received:  Th# 
circumstance  stated  bv  the  hoik  director 
was  n6t  mentioned  ih  the  report;  affirm?, 
therefore,  knew  nothing  of  it  If  ibey 
did  not  pay  Capt.  Earle'a  succestwlese) 
than  that  gentleman  received,  It  wan-ob* 
vtous  that  there  would  be  an  increased 
charge  of  £300  per  annum,  wre*d  of 
£\  1 6.  He  hoped  the  Court  wool*  evcilfeq 
him  in  persisting  to  place  bis  amendment 
on  record,  in  order  to  shew  tbat>  this 


the  hnp,  proprietor  hat!  in  apme  degree    "was  one of  thpse  argent  cases  which  X\m> 


misstated  it.  The  amount  of  the  retir- 
ing pension,  if  urantcd,  would  he  jf300 
a  year,  mid  the  salary  which  Captain 
EarJe's  &uc<  ««#nr  would  receive,  would 
be  £250  per  riunum,  making  a  gro*»  sum 
of  .£530  a  year.  The  charge  from  which 
the  Company  would  be  relieved  by  his 
retirement, '  wag  £432*  10s;  therefor^, 
the.  additional  e^pnae,  created  by  the 
provision  made  for  Captain  Earle,  and 
by  the  salary  of  his  successor,  would,  in 
fact,  be  only  iUB.  Ids.  Giptain  Marie 
had  been  \u  the  service  of  the  Cooipauy, 
(with  the  except iou  of  afrw  year*),  from 
the  year  17^7-  He  returned  from  ludia 
in  l?86j  after  nineteen  years  .military 
service.  Id  1B04,  he  K"t  a  situation  in 
the  Company's  fie  pot,  so  that,  ,td<l  in*  the 
two  periods  of  nineteen  and  thirteen' 
years  together,  he  itud  actually  served  the 
Company  for  thirty  -two  years.  It  wa? 
not  his  age  alone  which,  induced  htm  to 
retire,  but  liis  extreme  Infirmities,  the 
reason  slated  in  hi*  niemoriaL  The  no- 
CCAsiiy  oj  the  grant  wosstiU  fartlierAop- 
pofted  ^  the  unfortunate-  ?tate  of  his 
domestic  ciicttiu^liitices,  which,  he  hqp- 
cd,  would  ue vej  bu  left  out  uf  the  eons\- 
deration  of  a  Company,  that  It  ad  ever 
acted  with  kitumi'm*  and  Immunity  to 
their  servants.  Ul^der  aFL  these  views', 
he  tmuted  the  hou,  primrfrtur  would  be 
induced  to  withdraw  what  seemed  to  be 
a  ipcciea  uf  optJosUiou  10  a  measure  sp 
ffuly  houorahie  and  praise*wortby. 


lfberaltty  of  'the  court  would  aswayseon^ 
sider  favourabtr— at  the  fame  timetAttt 
it  did'  not  come  onder  the  provh»ioaa  of 
thd  i\ct  of  rWitameat.  To  prore  thai 
the  court  were  cognisant  of  -this'JattttY- 
circumstance,  be  was  desinius  that  -  his 
amendmeut  should  be  recorded.  It  woald 
thus  appear  hereafter  that  the  cfrcoai- 
stance  pad  not  passed  without  obser>  . 
ration. 

Mr.  Pattison  said,  Captaht  Earie  taad 
£250  a  year  as  paymaster,  andbisotbe^ 
allowance  of  £182.  10*.  was  the  pay  of  si 
captain,  which  he  was  not  now  So  claim. 
The  gentleman  who  succeeded  hiitf  wooid 
come  in  on  £2M)  per  annum 

The  ^AbfrHasra.'  '<  I  be»if  leave,  to  say  t> 
ifevy  ^prta  on  the  merits  of  the  ameod^ 
ment  proposed  by  tbe  hmt.  proprietor.' 
He,  recommends  the  '  utmost  vigilance  and 
economy'  to  be  exercised  on  every  api 
plication  for  pension  that  may  b*  brought 
bemre  the  court  of  directors,  i  beg  tesjra» 
to  inform  the  court,  p^riiap*  unneemu 
sarily,  that,  00  every  occasionj.of  tbji 
kind,  the  feeiingS'Of  the  esebbtive  bOd/ 
are  most  sensibly  alive  to  au  econoavhad 
disbursement  of  the  Gompanyfs  moueyt 
A  severe  ami  vigilant  scrutiny  takes  place, 
before  the  director*  come  fbrwal*  with  a, 
recommendation  to  the  eouvi  of  rjrb% 
priesors ;  I  think,  therefore,  the  rucuem* 
mendation  contained  in  the  amendasent  mv 
wholly  unnecessary^because  it  «ha>lbasT 
to  be  uuhewWeh,  I  comlomuly  vm^t^ 
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cudMI  tot  postpone  the  consitteraCfoh  df 
this  interesting  subject,  some  of  private  ' 
and  others  ofoubita  eoiivetrieuce.    Whebf  ~ 
thetvqoisitioii  Waseigned  he  was  In  & 
state;  of  >  convalescence,   and  ftoped   he 
should  hare  been  able  *oj  attend  oh  the  . 
day  selected  for  the  discussion  •  be  was, 
however,  disappointed  in  consequence  of 
iUneea^and  indeed  he  was  now  in  that 
delicate  slate  of  health  which  remfcred  ft 
extremely'  difficult  for  him  to  discharge*  ' 
the  duty  be  hadoittertaken  5  but,  feeling 
mostansfaus  that  the  question  should  be 
considered  maturely,  being*  extremely  urt- 
witHng  that  any  circumstance  Should  ope-'  : 
rateta  set  it  astde^-believiag,  as  be  did.' ' 
that)  the  subject  was  most  materially  eon-  ' 
nested- with  the  interests  of  the  Company, 
be  was  indnced,  incapable  as  he  was5,  \ti  ' 
bring  it  forward.^  fW**r  /  hear  #— He 
would  not,  however,  ran  the  risk  of 
weakening  so  good  a  cause  by  the  inea-1' 
parity  of  its  advocate,  but  for  one  ex-M 
pectation,-»namery,  that  his  defects  and 
errors,  would  be  supplied  by  Che  superior 
talents  and  abilities  of  othero.-^flfreot  F 
hear! j— The  court  would  now  allow  him* 
to  make  two  or  three  preliminary  re- 
marks before  he  stated  the  case,    In  the1 
first  place,  it  had  been  said,    that  the 
matter  was.  completely  at  rest ;  that  tmV 
ease  of  Major  Hart  had  been  decided  ; 
that  much  had  been  done  to  prevent  the 
court  of  directors  from  again  coming  in- 
to collision  with  the  hoard  of  control*; 
and,  in  short,  that  the  business  bad  en- 
tirely gone  by.    Undoubtedly,  the  case  of 
Major  Hart  had  been  decided/  and  thai 
too  by  a  tribunal  from  whose  decrees 
there  was  no  appeal ;  there  was,  there- 
fore, no  use  in  canvassing  it ;   but  he' 
never  could  consider  the  uuestion  as  en- 
tirely gone  by,  while  the  principle  re- 
caguisjsi  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  re- 
mained, and  while  that  precedent  was 
established  by  the  privy  council  which 
now  stood  acknowledged.    He  thought  H 
would  be  important  for  them  to  consider? 
whether  they  were  tacitly  to  acquiesce  in 
the  principle  that  had  bi-en  so  recognized; 
and  whether  they  should,  ot  shtruld  not, 
complain  of  the  precedent.'     It  had  been 
said,  that  they  (the  proprietors  of  East-T 
India  stpek)  were  setting  themselves  u$* 
as  interpreters  of  the  Act  of  Parliament 
as  expounders  of  the  law,  in  opposition 
to  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  King's  . 
Bench— and  it  had  been  asked,  whether 
they  would  place  their  political  know- 
ledge, as  statesmen*  against  that  of  tftje* 
privy  council  ?   They  could  have  no  such/ 
presumption ;  but  tegal  decisions  led  to" 
legal  results,— atid,  as  the  result  in  the v 
present  case  bore  hard  on  the  CompatryT 
they  could  not  sit  down  without  express^' 
ing  an  opinion.  Legal  decisions,  ft  shotnM 
be  observed,  were;  subject  fdi  revision; 
aa^tometimea  toortrewi^   m judges 


#»co*rt*if:  diceetow  have- at  ways  a  mote 
solemnly  .audi  ceeaoieatieMsly,  perJormesV* 

Mr*  Lmvf%de$  said,  perhaps;  thetetmo* 
flition  of.  the  boa*  proprietor ,  anose^from 
ilia  sanpafting  tbat:  the  Increased  charipe 
weuldfce^3Q0i  instead  oC  £Mft«.pemv 
Thanhad  bean  explained,  and  it  made  a 
greatdhrerenee,    \  <  , 

The  Cfairnutn,  V  Will'  the  ho«4  pro* 
jnxetor  persist  iu  his.  amendment  ?" 

Mi^tfwm?.  V  Yea*  certainly^iJbecooit 
will  excuse  me."  . ,  ■  ■■  'k 

The  Him.  IV.  F.El^hiMione  said,  the 
amendment  .evidently  conveyed  a  censure 
00  tlie  court  of  directors.  If  their  re* 
commendation^  in  the  present  instance* 
*vas  wrong,  there  would  be  some  shew 
j»f  reason  for  such  an  amendment ;  but, 
wnen-,  |be  general  feeling  of  the,  court 
waa,  that  it  was  highly .  proper,  why 
should  a  proposition/  of  this  nature  be 
made  ?  It  surely  cast  a  reflection  on, the 
court,  rof  directors,  for  it  implied,  that 
they;  had  net  .adopted  a  system  of  vi- 
gilant economy »  He,  would  venture  to 
say,;  if  the  matter  were  looked  mto,  that 
the  interest  of,  the  Company  was  as  care- 
fujly  and  conscientiously  attended  to  in 
tbo  other  room  a*  it  could  be  by  any  body 
of,4pn*Jflmen,  however  strict,  and  hew- 
ever*  ^eaioui.  A  direct  censure  was  not 
cast  on,  the  executive  body  by  this  amend* 
inent,  hutu  fcy  inference,  a  severe  reflec- 
tion.waat^toowfiout  agaia$  them.    . 

M*->foSmitA  hoped  the  hen.  proprietor 
jwuW  Dotdjpidethe.court  on  thi#  ooea- 
sipn»:  .As  Jhere  was  no  necessity  for  the 
amendment,  he  trusted  he  would  wmre  it. 

.  Mr.  Lowfide*  was  always  happy  when 
hejjcsouid .  agree  to  the  propositions  of  hie 
}ioft.Jrieud»  but  hi  conceived  #£  present 
amendment  to  be  unnecessary. 

Tlie  amendment  was  then  negatived  by 
a*  huge  majority-rafter  which,  the  ori-i 
ajnai  question  was  carried  unanimously. : 


.  MANDAMUS  PAPERS. 

i  'The  Chmrrmn,  "  \  have  now  to  ac- 
quaint the  court,  that  it  is  made  special 
at  the  request  of  certain  proprietors,  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration 
the  Mandamus  Papers,  as  far  as  the  same 
relate  to  .the  conduct  of  the  court  of  di? 
recjova,  in  resisting  the  powers  exercised 
on  that  occasion,  by  *be  honorable  the 
heard  of  commissioners  for  the  affairs  of 
India,  in  adjudicating  disputfd  pecuniary 
claims,  and  in  directing  the  application 
of  the  Company?*  funds  for  Jhehr  dis- 
cbnrga."  i 

The  requisition,  which  was  dated  the 
l$tb  of  March,  having  teen  read —    . 

Mr\  Howurth  rose  apd  pbberved,  that 
theilaiidamus  Papers  had  fora|oug  time 
been,  in  the  hands  of  the  proprietora, 
who,  he  hoped,  had  perused  them ;  with 
f hat  attentiou  which  t^eir  importance  d4- 
mamled.     Many  circumstaucet  hajdppa- 
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t>f  the  .Court  of  King's  Beat*,  in  their 
judgment;  on  the  subject  in  question,  have 
stated  'the  grounds  on  which  they  formed 
their  opinion.  In  giving  an  opinion  oh 
tye  act. of  ;Parliaoi*ttW  they  stated  the 
term*  which  they  had  selected  from  that 
act,,  and  pa  which  their  judgment  was 
formed ;  and*  in,  so  much  as  publicity 
attended,  their  decision,  so  far  it  was  si. 
tisfactoryj  but,, with  respect  to  the  dew 
cis)on  of,  .the  privy  council  they  were 
left  completely  ia.tholnarlu  .None of  its 
members  had  given  them  ajnyitint  on  the 
Aubject;  all  they  knew  was,  that  the  de~ 
Cision  had  produced  this  effectr^it  had 
converted  the  controlling  power  into  the 
executive,  power.  The  decree  had  taken 
ontof  the  hands  of  the  trustees,  appoint- 
ed tyy,  aad  responsible  to  the  proprietor*, 
the  power  of-  appropriating  the  i  Com- 
pany's funds,  and  placed  it  in  the  bands 
of  persons  over  whom  they  had  ru>  con- 
trol wbateyer.Tfifeu*  /  tear  JJ.i~lt>  in 
effect,  directed  .applicants  to  lay  thtir 
claims,  whatever  they  might  be*  before 
the  hoard  of  control,  who  would  decide 
on  thaw-as  they  thought  prober,  not- 
withstanding any  ^position  of  the  exe- 
cutive bqdy»  He  thought  it  was  nece*- 
sary  to  premise,  .that  the  question  was 
uoi  taken;  with  any  feeling  of  hostility  sou 
wards  the  hoard  of  ooatroh  The  noble 
tor4,  who  presided  at  the  head  of  that 
board  whea  this  question,  was  first  state-' 
ed,  was  Jftow  Jio  more,  and  no  wish 
existed  to  east  jwyjifeflaction  on  his  me- 
mory* It  ^ny.daske  niece  felt  to  act  vWtb 
hostility:  towards  the  hoard  of  odiitroL,  it 
wou.14.pot  be,  wisoio  indulge  it ;  it  would 
not  be  .prudent,  to;  Vesture  on  war  with 
such  WPequftl  powers  y  .<or.all  gveat  publid 
bodies  must  feel  how  ijaportant  it  was  to 
have  a  mutual  respect/  fqr  each  ©the*  j 
and*  he  would  say,  Jthat  public  interest 
Ufa*  never  better  consulted  than  when 
public  duties  west  disaharged  with  flras-» 
nes?,  hut.at  the. easne  time  *ith  mode* 
r,atjqu.~<#a*r  /  hear  #4~It  might  beswp^ 
posed,  by  those  *irao  did  apt  know  Mm, 
that  he  wa&  .tending  hhnatlf  on  thisr  oc- 
casion to  j  flatter,  and  compliment  %  he  exe- 
cutive body. ;  this  was  npt,  however,  the 
fact,  j  he  heltoved  the  tepdetiey  of  his 
mind  rather  was  <  a  jealousy  of  power,-* 
experience  proved  that>  unrestricted  power 
could  4MJ*  safely  be  entrusted  to  human 
natuot ;  .these  »wa*  a  tendency  and  bias 
|n  powder  to  enlarge  tits!  authority  ;  It 
always  endea«ouoeoj  to  increase  itsetf^- 
to jejAeadiits  berts#aries ;  aad»  the  records 
of  that*  Company  <  would  shew,  that  the 
board  of  .control  had  been  ever  seeking  to 
eniaflge. its  authority.  Their,  he  weald 
usjjf.  what  protection,  what  shield,  whajt 
defence,  tould  they  oppose  to' this  spirit 
pf  encw^efcmeut >h  There. was  uonetbe^ 
pe.knew  o^  except-  the  firmness  of  their 
execuxifebodyi»^rsnjrr/  *rar  ;>*~Aud*t 


was  therefore  wise  in  the  proprietor*^  > 
When  that  firmness  was  manifested,  to* 
encourage  fo — (Hear  I  tear  I)  —  It  was  na 
leas  just  than  it  was  wise  to  do  this  ;  {&> 
M  they  exercised  their  undoubted  ri)jht  in> 
oppose  the  executive  body,— *o  check  fy  t 
when  its  .conduct  called  for  a  check,—*  4y 
surely,  it  was  no  less  just,  when  the  prow 
prietors  saw  them  acting  in  a  way  that 
deserved  approbation,  to  bestow  on  tfoem* 
la  the  fullest  manner,  the  applause  they 
merited.— (Hear  I  hear  !)— He  was  cer£ 
taibly  very  glad  to  mark  the  unanimity 
with  which  they  acted  on  this  occasion  % 
he  was  rejoiced  when  he  beheld  thent 
giving  up  every  private  feeling,  and  op-i 
posing,  one  and  all,  this  most  arbitrary 
measure.— f*/*arv  A#<ir/)— Surely,  wfceii 
their  conduct  was  so  honorable  the  pro- 
prietOKS  could  not  In  justice  refuse  tdi 
them  their  entire  approbation. — (tie**! 
hear  &— The  question  which  they  were 
about  to  stir  was  evidently  a  questioU  of 
power;  it  was  not  whether*  m  Major 
Hart's  base,  but  whether  §  in  any  case,  it 
ihould  be  permitted  for  the  board  of  omv 
trol  to  direct  a  payment  but  of  the  fundi 
of  the  Company,  beyond  what  she  exe- 
cutive body  thought  the  claimant,  witcU 
ever  he  might  be*  should  .receive  ?  ©r,i 
whether  the  Company's  funds  were  to  b£ 
placed  at  thedisposal  of  their  own  trustees* 
er-at  the  command  of  the  board  bf  con- 
trol? Any  question  reSpectitig  Major 
Hat  t  must  be  of  a  purely  personal  nature. 
The  merits,  or  demerits  of  Major  riart~ 
whether  he  acted  rightly  at  Seriagapatanl 
-^whether  the  cotiimrttee  that  sat  on  hie 
conduct  proceeded  on  proper  grounds — 
Whether  the  governor-general  took*  a  just' 
view  of  the  case^-whether  the  court  of 
directors,  iri  receiving  certaW  fttpressien* 
from  the  dispatches  seat  from  Madras, 
acted  fiber  ally  or  feirty— all  these  ejrtes^ 
tkuw  nrigfct  be  worthy  of  consideration 
when  Major  Hart's  case  came  before  the 
court ;  but,  on  the  present  uteeasion.  he 
tfcoagbt  ft  was  prober  to  abstain  from 
mixing  Jndivimiafif  interest  win\  mattes*  * 
of  a  public  nature ;  at  the  same  time,  be 
oonW  not  Ivetyeirpressfe*  what  he  felt  on 
this  subject,-  amf  it  dW  appear  to  hini 
that  there  were  circumstanced  rfi  Major 
Mart's  case  wWdr  ought  to  pFaee  MS  con- 
duct  under  a'leniefat  eonsWeratloh  id  t& 
tare,  should  it>aeneeesiaryto  go*  Into  it! 
He  should  now  proceed  t*  sWe  the  case 
as  it  stood.  It  appeared  that  id  Aiigbst, 
l«03/a  letter  was  seut  out  by  the  eourt 
of  directors  to  the  government  of  Ma> 
iras,  directittg  paymetit  to  he  made  for 
the  rice  delivered  at  6erin^ap4tata,  6hp 
ttie  use  o»  the,  anny.  That  letter  wan 
laid  before  the  board  of  control-- wah 
approved* by  them,  and  was"  sent  out  #Hh^ 
o4tt  atty  quaSacation  ;<  add  it  acCordingtV 
arrived  at  Madras  r  add  1*  Was  persuadea 
tha^'*n^«Bt-ge>rerument  u^dersVooa^lu* 


escent  u£on  it,  that  he  never  interfered 
further.'  Certainly  from  the  18th  Teb- 
rdary  1809,  tnrtil  the  25th  June  1812,  no 
farther  notice  Was  taken  of  the  transac- 
tion iff. the  board'  of  control.    Biit'  on, 
that  tikfy  a*  change  having  taken  place  in 
thatf  hoard,  a  letter  was  written  to  the 
court  of  directors,    inquiring  after  thl* 
paragraph.    An  answer  Was  'returned  to 
XMt  letter,  but  it  did  not  appear  that  any- 
proceeding  took  place  upon  it.'    It  was1, 
however,    fair  to  presume,    (and  there 
were  some'  good  reasons  for  believing) 
that  some  conference  was  held  with  lord 
Buckinghamshire  on  the  subject,  as  there; 
had  been  with  lord  Melville;   add  the 
result    was,    that   for  Upwdrds1  of  twb 
years  longer,  lord  Buckinghamshire  did 
not  think  proper  to  interfere  in  the  matter. 
On  the  23d  June  1814,  another  letter 
crime  frotathe  board  of  cdntrof  to  the 
court  of  directors,  again  inquiring;  after 
the  paragraph.    The  court'  of  directors,  in 
answer  to  this  letter,   stated  that'  they 
had    not  transmitted  the  paragraph  to 
India—that  they  had  taken  legal  opjtiiomi 
upon  the  subject,  'which  justified'* hem  ih 
believing  that  it  was  not  necessarjf  so  to 
do— that  they  had  held  conferences  with  ' 
the   late   president  of  the  board ;    and 
concluded,  that  the  matter  having!  beeh 
suffered  to  remain  dormant  for  upwards 
of"  five  years,  they  were  allowed  to  con- 
sider that  no  further  proceedings  WouM 
be    taken,    and    that    the  matter   was 
suffered  to  pass  by  altogether   In   si- 
lence.   They  transmitted  the  opinion  of 
counsel,'  wTiieh  they  had  taken  in  1*800, 
to  the1  board  of  control  as  an  accompani- 
ment' to  this  letter.    The  board  of  con., 
trol,  upon  receiving  it,  thought  it  their 
duty  also  to  take  the  opinion  of  counsel, 
and  tfhey  accordingly  wrote  to  the  court 
of  directors  acquainting  them  that  they 
too  had  taken  legal  advice ;  anil  the  opi- 
nions of  counsel  which  they  had  received^ 
convinced  them  that  this  was  a.  matte* 
so  connected  with  military  government 
as  to  be  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
board  of  control,  according  to  the  term* 
of  the  act  of  parliament ;  -  and  they  there- 
fore informed  the  court  of  directors,  that 
Unless  they  transmitted  their  despatch, 
or  appealed  to  his  majesty  hi  council 
-the  board  would  consider  themsdfes^com** 
pelled  to  enforce  the  transmission-  of  the 
paragraph.— In  this  state  of  things,  the 
court  of  directors  had  recourse  to  further 
opinions  of  counsel,  and  accordingly  fh 
1815;  they  >  consulted  Sir  Arthur' Piggotl, 
Sir  Samoa!  RomiHy,  and  Mr.  Bosanqnet, 
genttentee  who  were  admitted  to  be  legal 
authorities  of  the  first  repute  in  tm 
coadtry.    The  opinion  Which  those  ged- 
ttanen  gave,  was,  that  the  dh-ectdrs  were 
mot  bonnd,  (according  to>  the  $rue  sense 
anH  meaning  of  the  aety^&tfWard  the 
despatch  so  altered  j  ami  that  a  mmd&+ 
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directions  of  the  letter,  it  waft  probable' 
4hat?  this  court  wouWL  hake  heard  no  mote1 
of  this  unfortunate  business*:  but  no* 
comprehending  the  order  contained1  iti  the 
tetter,  they  referred  the  matter  back  to 
tte*  court  of  directors  for  explanation. 
The'  court  of  directors  proposed  to  send 
'our  an.  explanatory  letter,  dated-  27th> 
Auwtet  I80f,  which  was  laid  before' the 
bo**  of  coutrol  for  its  approbation: 
T*e  board  of  control,  notwithstanding 
Che"  act* which  provided  that  within  ftmiu 
teen  days  any  alteration  lit  the  Company'* 
letter*  should  be  returned  to  the  couttof 
directors  with  the  reasons- for  the  altera* 
tiOtt1,  detained  the  letter  an  unusual  length 
of  time;  He  did  not  mention  this  as  a 
etrcutnstaneeofany  very  great  importance; 
Irtit  the  letter  was  in  fact  kept  from  the 

Sr4h  August  to  the  15th  December  folJ- 
wing;  and  upon  the  15th  December  the 
paragraph  was  returned.    Six  days  aftert- 
Wttrds,  namely *  the  21st,  December,  a  let- 
ter ieathe  again  from  the  board  of  control* 
4esiH&g  that 'the  paragraph  might  he.  sent 
btujk'to  theft!  for  alteration;  Prom  the  2 1st 
*if  December  they  kept  it  in  their  hands 
Ofltfl  tW30thof  May  in  the  following  year, 
ticfoit  an  interval  Of  four  or  five  months; 
and- ft  was  then  returned  finally  altered. 
He  was  a  little  particular  in  dates,  and 
therefore  had  (rut  down  every  one,  for  a 
Wy  obvious  purpose;  because  it  struck 
bin*,  that  in  the  whole  of  this  extraordi- 
nary transaction,  from  itsxttmmencement 
to  its  conclusion,  there  had  been  a  pecu- 
liarity of  demeanour  wholly  frreconcilei. 
able    with   the  usual    forms   of*  public 
business.    However,  the  paragraph  was 
returned  "finally  altered  on  the  13tti  May, 
J 6*8.    In:  consequence  of  this,  a  corres*- 
pbtfdence  took  place  between  the  board 
»d  the  court ;  but  he  did  not  mean  to 
enter* into  the  particulars  of  that  corres- 
pondence.   Much  argument  was  used,  in 
order  to  procure  the  alteration  of  the 
paragraph;  and,  in  short,  to  adjust  the 
thing  to  the  satisfaction  of  ail  parties 
concerned.    In  the  futerhn  the  court  of 
Erectors  thought  proper  to  take  odunsefs 
advice  upon  the  subject;  they  laid  the 
ttattet*  before  Mr.  Serjeant  Shepherd, 
(the  present  solicitor  general),  Mr.  Adarir, 
and  Mr.  Wilson ;  and  the  opinion  that 
those  gentlemen  gave,  was,  that  the  board 
•€  control  was  not  authorized  to  direct 
thd  Company  to  pay  this  debt,  any  more 
ttian  any  other  debt  contracted  in  this 
country.    With    this    opinion  in  their 
pockets,  the  court  of  directors  held  a 
unoference  -with  the  hoard  of  control, 
ftnd  had  communication  with  the  present 
lord  MdvWe.    And'  although* what  passed 
•     fwtweeu  them  did  not  appear,'  yet  the  re- 
volt Was  very  remarkable ; '  for  during  the 
who\e  tine  that  lord  Melville  was  a  mem- 
ber of  that  board,  lie  was  so  convinced 
njpn  the  wbject,  or  was  atleast  «o  qui- 
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1  mm  could  not  properly  be  issued  to< 
pel  them.  Fortified  with  this  opinion, 
the  directors  came  to  a  resolution,  not  to 
send  out  the  paragraph :— and  here  he 
(Mr.  H.)  must  think  that  it  would  hare 
been  impossible  for  the  court  of  directors, 
under  such  powerful  Legal  opiuionsas  they 
had  received,  without  a  dereliction  of  their, 
duty,  to  do  any  thing  but  refuse  to  com- 
ply with  the  order  of  the  board  of  con* 
tool,  even  though  they  had  a  mandamus 
staring  them  in  the  face,— Indeed  it  would 
hare  been  impossible  for  them,  without 
abandoning  the  line  of  conduct  they  had 
previously  pursued,  and  deeply  as  they 
might  deplore  the  disreputable  conse- 
quence of  the  compulsory  process  with 
which  tbey  were  threatened,  to  have  acted 
otherwise.  It  did  not  appear  how  tbey 
could,  consistently  with  a  faithful  dis- 
charge of  their  duty  to  their  constituents, 
either  compromise  or  avoid  resorting  to 
the  risk  of  a  mandamus ;  and,  therefore, 
under  the  legal  opinions  they  had  received, 
they  refused  to  transmit  the  altered  para- 
graph. Many  proprietors  whom  he  (Mr. 
H.)  knew,  had  certainly  thought,  that 
that  was  a  proper  period  for  the  directors 
to  have  come  to  the  court  of  proprietors, 
for  their  advice  and  assistance.  Upon 
this  point,  however,  be  should  say  no- 
thing. The  directors  determined  to  resist 
the  transmission  of  the  paragraph  $  and 
when  the  board  of  control  sent  a  very 
short  and  pithy  letter,  telling  them, 
•'that  unless  they  shouk}  determine  either 
forthwith  to  transmit  the  said  paragraph 
to  India,  or  avail  themselves  of  the  right 
of  appeal  to  his  majesty  iu  council,  the 
board  must  consider  themselves  compelled 
to  enforce  the  transmission  of  the  para- 
graph." The  directors  became  still  more 
determined  in  their  resistance ;  and  posi- 
tively, and  in  express  terms,  refused  to 
comply  with  the  mandate  -of  the  board. 
Ja  consequence  of  which,  the  board  of 
oontrol  applied  to  the  court  of  king's 
bench  for  a  mandamus  t  and  then  the 
Company  joined  issue.  In  toe,  king's 
.bench  the  argument  turned  upon  two 
{joints.  rine  first  was  whether  the  altered 
paragraph,  did  or  did  not  relate  to  mat* 
,fers  connected  with  the  civil  or  military 
jgpvernment  ?  upon  which  point  the  judges 
could  not  entertain  any  doubt.  They  re- 
fused to  entertain  the  question,  and  they 
said,  that  the  privy  council  were  the 
proper  visitors  upon  an  occasion  of  that 
nature :— and  that  tbey  would  not  inter- 
fere, because  they  thought  it.  their  duty  to 
abstain  from  its  discussion.  The  second 
point  was  argued  with  considerable 
ability :  that  point  was— whether,  under 
tfas>  term  allowance  or  gratuity,  the  board 
of  oontrol  wew  not  interdicted  by  the  ex- 
press teem*  of  the  act  of  parliament,,  from 
•ending  out .  an?  direction  upon  that  par- 
•te*r  ■*#*?»    %*  court,  however, 


determined,  that  under  the  strict  literal 
construction  of  the  act,  tout  the  tersa* 
aUawamce  or  graktit*  were  not  compre- 
bended  in  the  intention  of  the  legislature  ; 
and,  therefore,  they  decided  against  the 
case.  But  ju  the  course  of  tlwargumeuv 
a  curious  question  was  put  to*, the  lord* 
chief  justice  (Elteobovouah),  which  wan 
of  this  nature  :-r"  Will  your  lordship, 
then  conceive  it  was:  leie  m  the  board  o* 
control  to  put  any  one  sixpence  -into  the 
pocket  of  any  individual  in  India*  be  *•* 
officer  or  be  he  not  officer,  on  account  oi 
service  rendered  to  the  public,  or  any 
other  account,  which  bad  not  previously 
been  proposed  by  the  directors  ?«— If  on  « 
strict  construction  of  these  sections,  it. 
should,  be  ascertained  that  H  is  unprovided! 
for,  it  is  most  unfortunate  j  because  no- 
body doubted  that  the  board  was  so  eotfs 
trolled  by  these  clauses,  that  they  could 
not  by  any  possibility  put  any  sum  of 
money  into  any  man's  pocket."  Lord 
EUeuborough  then  made  this  remark  upon 
that  part  of  the  subject,  "  We  cannot 
go  beyond  the  terms  of  the  act  of  puritan 
ment.  If  there  was  a  mischief  which  it 
became  the  legislature  to  apprehend,  and 
they  did  not,  we  cannot  supply  that*" 
From  this  observation  it  was  fair  to  infer 
that  the  noble  and  learned  lord  though! 
this  was  a  mischief  which  the  legislature 
bad  not  foreseen,  and  therefore  had  not 
provided  for.  The  court  of  King's  Bench* 
however,  saw  sufficient  ground  to  enlarge 
the  rule,  in  order  to  give  the  court  of 
directors  time  to  appeal  to  the  king  kt 
council :  an  appeal  accordingly  took  place/ 
and  a  solemn  hearing  came  on  before  thd 
privy  council.  The  directors  had  no  al- 
ternative, the  judges  haviug  declared  that 
this  was  a  case  in  which  the  directors' 
must  necessarily  appeal. ,  The  question 
before  the  privy  council  was  argued  with* 
an  ability,  the  most  extraordinary  that 
could  be  imagined.  Every  topic  was 
touched  upon,  and  every  argument  ad> 
vanced  that  human  ingenuity  could  sug^ 
gest ;  and  not  one  of  them,  as  he  (Mr/ 
H.)  conceived,  was  fairly  met,  or  fuUy 
answered.  However,  in  the  result,  the 
privy  couiidl  was  determined  to  support 
the  board  of  control,  and  thus  after  thirV 
ty-two  years,  during  wfiich  time,  not  a 
single  instance  had  ever  occurred  of  an 
appeal  to  the  privy  council,  the  board  of 
control  and  the  couit  of  directors  had 
come  to  an  issue  upon  their  respective 
rights.  The  privy  council,  in  supporting 
the  board  of  control,  verified  the  predic- 
tion of  Mr.  Fox,  in  a  tcty  singular  and 
extraordinary  manner ;  for  Mr.  Fox,  in 
arguing  against  that  clause  in  the  btU* 
•which  provided  far  an  appeal  to  the  privy 
council,  pointedly  observed,  **  that  thin 
was  nothing,  more  or  le»>  than:  an  ap- 
peal from  the  minister  to  the  minister, 
from  the  privj  counsellor  to  the  fcrftf 
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cbottott  $  ^«fw»-  tbfcfi-adttWSiV  ^rf'*Ttte* 
cYww**  tt»tli€rftd«i«»fbP  ther  <»r»w*,^ 
an*  ffitratkj  *s  Mn'ltorTdii*,  "-aa-api* 
pea*  <H»  **^M  *  <prwy  *  council  *  ^<g  '  llfctfe 
n*ffcyT*&ft*  feHacyand*  farce.-* 

4«&cw<M  nwteafcily  be^xnectedtftat  ttas 
efcwtf  of  directws  «hoirld  nave  foreseen, 
*y  Why*  wossibitftyi  thst*when  they  suV 
ftfhfcfe'the'fcWie  to  an  efctightenetf  body  of 
*H*t&swen,  me  the  frtvy  cmmen,  they 
mto&tm  hate  'the  WhKrte  of  'tl«  sobjfcet 
waei*  their -tfew,  awlTfoat  in  considering 
tfce  ©wms  of  ^an  «efc  of  parliament,  they 
wtt«l(tnot  have  lost  sight  of  the  Spirit, 
tHer-'p#Hey,  aadf  the  "objects-  with  whlcT* 
^te^slattfrerpa&sed  these  enacfmeflts: 
IBkefHaM  not  TfcasVftiablvhave  foreseen 
whte  wwM  be  ttteTesult;  tor  tr>  directors 
^we*e,  ill  truth  amt  in  fact,  the  executive 
ffefayof  Ute^Eastulndia-Compahy.  Their 
attttowity  teetoifged'  to  the  eonstitation  of 
ttfe  Company,  and  fo  destroy  their  autho- 
rity'fyas 'to*  destroy  its  constitution. 
tfrkltf  ^R  be  foreseen,  tnat  the'  *privy 
jfcWitfelf;  as' a  body  of  ^tatesftfen,  woutd 
d^grlWSe  and*  'dfriornish  that  authority, 
Whfcb  -  Was  held  « p  to  India  as  the  head 
<#*  *he :  'government  ?  Could  it  be  sup- 
pesfcdUbat  the- privy  council  vfonld  weak- 
en a**Ttefrder  inefficient  by  one  single  de- 
<a^/  fHat(,instrutnent,  which  the  legisla- 
4»rfc**Had  pronounced  the  "fittest  for  the 
rtfefciftivfe  government  of  India  ?  Sorely 
1*ite'W#sWhatno  one  could  have  foreseen. 
<N$wy  he*  wottfd  realty  askohe'  question^    liament.    Accprd'msTy  committees   were 
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any ttian,  'wttd  knew"  tbe  natrfre  of  'that* 
cbttuttyi  to  look  to  the  probable*  edlfi  set' 
cjitfncefe  without  laddering.  The  tied-*'1 
stoh  of* 'the  "privy  co&oeil  brought  to  nfcT 
recottecUoh  the  words  of  Mr:Burke,"wh6' 
was  not'  frequently  In  flie  habit  (^r^le- 
fehdftig  the  court  of  tli rectors;  but  lijjwjifr 
a*  otxikgidn  itt^the  Honse  of  Contnfdns^' 
when  a'  steering  "sarcasm*  wriS  throWn  but- 
agalnst  the  'Inefficiency  of  merchant  to*' 
be  Statesmen,  Ife  m$tfe  this'remaVfc  f  <r:/ 
have  known  Merchants  'ivitti'tfk  sehtii 
fnents  and  abilities  of'gtentstatfrirte'nr' 
and  I  7idveJ Wen "person  iri'tRe  tahk  dJT 
statesmen  tifttft  the  cotlaepflvtls  arid'cM^ 
racters  ofpedlafsr-—(1TeaY!  Hea^iheaYf^ 
—In  order  to  be  affile ''to  'jwUe  eor^ 
rectty  of  the  intensions  0f  the^le^islatttrei 
in  in'sfrtttting  the  board  of  cohtrot;  ft^^m 
hecfss^iy  to  go  a  little 'further  ihto'tbe 
parliamentary  proceedings  of  th'at  day,  to 
see  frith  what  spirit  they  Were  entered 
hito,  -and  opou  what  grounch,  antl  with 
what  objects  that  board  Was  Tnstitrftedi 
It  was  a  notorious  fact,  that  sodn'  after 
theColhpaiiy  hecame  possessed  of  fheif 
ierritbrial  possessions,  clamours'  wtre 
raised  in  this  country  agaiin'st'theCdm^ 
pany*S  servants  1u  India, '  fo  a'  decree*, 
that  to  be  called  a  Nabob;  was  fo  l?e 
called' everything  dishonorable  ahd  dis.- 
graceful.  *  The  clamour  became  so  great; 
:md  perhaps  there  Was  pretty  good,  ground 
for  it,  that  it  attracted  the  nbtFce  of  "p^r- 


^pp^Se4heilirectoi-s'haH',  after  tft'fs  pro' 
ceedft^  stffl  ftfl-ther  persisted' In  tefftslng 
-wttahsmlt  t!tls  altered  paragraph,  and 
fftjere1  w«ere  many  who  thought  that  they 
■oti^lrt;  -to  have  done  do,  what  would  have 
ifeken'  the  cbnsequetice  ?    ri*he  cdnsetitfence 
*#*oM  -havfe  been,  that  ttie- itpresenta- 
^tfVe«i>ftl>esovereTgrityof  fndia,  in*  whose 
^tahds  Were  placed  Territorial  possession*' 
•pl^iucmgan  ahmral  revenee  of  seventeen 
iiiWions,    In  Whose  hands  were  placed 
•tine  govermnem  and  protectioh  of  sixty 
-nfHttons  of  people,  •  wtio  liad  rn  their  pay 
an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men-r-all  these 
gi-eat  potentates  would  one  and  air  have 
been  sent  close  prisoners  to  the  King*s 
BWfch  prison,  and  their  worthy  secietary 
Wr.  Cobb,  would  Irive  beeh  the  only  re- 
presentative of  the  Gretrt  Mvgafro  this 
co-nntry;  and  all  this,  tijmn  a  disputed 
aecoant,  whether  the  rice  saould  be  paid 
f6r  at  the- rate  of  *»e,  or  twx>  shillings 
^erpentKl^   -lliis  tn^ght  appear  perhaps 
-of lfttleeoasequence in  our  own  country ; 
btft  When  the-  effect,  which  it  was  likely 
ttVproduce  inlndia,  Was  considered,  the 
fcAwneqnenee  would  'be    most  alarming. 
Ha*  the  directors  gofteto  this  extremity, 
HM  there  were  many  proprieioi-s  who 
ffioVignt  they  otifcht  to  have  resisted  to 
t%fe  ftret,  and  even  have  gone  to  prison,) 


appointed'  to  Inquire"  into  the  atfeged 
abuses,  and  tolind  oMt  a  remedy  for  them. 
There  Were,  *tWd  co'm'mi trees  appointed, 
and  by  'their  labours  a  most  instructive 
and  important  *bddy'df  information  wa* 
produced  td  tHe:p'tiW?el-  The  select  coin1-1 
irtittee  had  MY.  Iftirke,  ahd  by  the  labour^ 
of  that'  ^entldmnh  the  iMost  itnportaiit 
and  vdldniino\te>  reports1  Were  hroimhlf 
folward:  'The  other  committee,  'calteft 
tne  secret  cbihmitfee;  of  which  Mr.'  Buu*»: 
das  \vas  the  president,  produced  several 
resolutions,  which  Were  laid-  before  -tin? 
'house  of  coiomou.v  ^nd  pansed  there  »V 
and  thdse  leSotations  Were,  hi  truth  arid 
in  fact,  the  grdurtd  work  of  thfe  institu^ 
tion  of  thti  boarrt  of  ooBtrol'j  both  c«hi«- 
'mittees  came  ta  ode  conclusion  upon  th« 
.snljject^  namoly, 'that  the  abuses  whteb 
gave  eause  to  the  complaint,  were  ih*»l^fe 
misconduct  of  the  servants  of  the  €oita- 
pany-itr  India,  and  the  inefficiendy  of  the 
Court  of  directors 'at  home  to  check  and 
control 'tliem.  It  was  upon  this  prifleU 
pie  and  for  this  purpose',  that  the  boartt 
or'  control  was  tftstituted.  The  struggle 
tot  aseendaacy, 'which  took  place  between 
Mrw  Fofcand  Mr.  Pitt  in  those  days,  cet* 
tainly  had  no  other  bearing  wpon  <he  r»e» 
sent  subject,  than- that  the  court  of  direc- 
tors ail4  court  of  proprietbrs,  siding  With 


what  would  have  been  the  probable  cot*-  •  Mr.  Pitt,  Wonldnarhi^l3ratcowMNfcAP*u« 
*«|<fctJBes  id  India  ?    He  (Mr.  H.)  defied    latitude  of  terms  Mlfich  ^tttttd  thelt^way 
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into  the  bill,  which  instituted  the  board 
of  control,  fn  order  to  judge  of  the  in- 
tentions of  an  act  of  parliament,  he  (Mr. 
H.)  thought  the  court  could  not  have 
better  authority  than  the  declared  opinion 
of  Jhe  fi  ainers  of  it :  and,  accordingly, 
he  had  selected  two  or  three  observations 
of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Pundas,  which 
would  shew  what  their  intentions  were  in 
framing  the  bill,  and  what  was  declared 
by  Mr.  Pitt  to  be  the  groundwork  upon 
which  it  was  built. 

Iu  1784,  in  one  of  the  early  debates, 
Mr.  Pitt  said  "  that  the  board  should  be 
a  board  of  political  control,  but  not  of 
political  influence:  that  it  left  to  the 
Company  the  uncontroled  possession  of 
their  commerce,  of  their  treasury,  their 
patronage,  their  contracts,  and  their  ap- 
pointments of  writers  and  cadets." — 
(Hear !  hear  /)— Mr.  Pitt,  in  the  fur- 
ther progress  of  this  bill,  pressed  by  the 
vigour  of  Mr.  Fox,  said  "  I  defy  any 
man  to  contradict  me  when  I  assert, 
that  while  there  is  every  possible  guard 
against  patronage,  the  crown's  vigo- 
rous, effectual,  and  authoritative  com- 
mand over  the  politics  of  Hiudostau, 
U  the  main  object  of  every  line  in  this 
bill."  Mr.  Pitt  then  went  on  to  say, 
"  to  give  the  crown  the  power  of  guid- 
ing the  politics  of  India,  with  as  lit- 
tle means  of  corrupt  influence  as  pos- 
sible, is  the  true  plan  for  India,  and  the 
true  spirit  of  this  bill."  In  recapitulat- 
ing the  powei?  of  the  board,  Mr.*  Pitt 
said,  "  the  principal  powers  of  the  board 
would  consist  in  directing  what  political 
objects  the  Company's  servants  were  to 
pursue.  It  would  have  no  power  to  ap- 
point nor  any  patronage  :  consequently  it 
could  have  no  motive  to  deviate  from  its 
duty."  Mr.  Dundas  expressed  his  senti- 
ments upon  this  subject,  iu  the  most  un- 
qualified term*.  He  iu  sis  ted  "  that  no- 
thing was  taken  from  the  Company  by 
this  bill  which  ought  to  be  left  with 
them:  that  the  determination  of  great 
political  questions,  relating  to  peace  and 
war,  was  indeed  to  be  taken  from  them ; 
but  that  was  all.  In  all  other  respects 
the  powers  of  the  Company  would  be  the 
same  after  the  passing  of  the  bill,  that 
they  are  tiow."— {He a r  I  hear  /)  "  ' 

Could  any  man  eutertain  a  doubt,  that 
the  trainers  of  this  bill' intended  to  make 
the  board  of  control  a  board  of  political 
control ;  to  place  the  politics  of  India  en- 
tirely under  their  superintendence;  all 
affairs  of  state,  and  every  thing  which 
could  be  considered  as  properly  belonging 
to  a  government :  hut  having  given  a  con- 
trolling power  to  the  board,  the  executive 
power  was  left  iu  the  hands  of  the  com- 
pany :  all  the  details  were  left  to  the 
directors,  and  in  the  most  unqualified 
term*  had  Mr.  Pitt  declared,  "  that  he 
left  the  Company  in  the  uncontrolled  pos- 
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session  of  their  treatury. — [Hear  t  hear  /) 
Now,  he  would  really  ask  what  would  bo 
the  effects  in  India,  if  cases  of  this  na- 
ture were  to  go  out  to  that  country?. 
What  effects  must  such  ill-judged  deci- 
sions produce,  not  only  upon  the  servants 
but  upon  the  natives  of  that  empire,  if 
the  real  situation  in  which  the  Company 
stood  were  kuown  ?  Undoubtedly  the 
Company  were  the  nominal  and  the  actual 
governors'  of  India ;  but  the  effects  of 
such  proceedings  as  these  must  produce  a 
weak  and  a  wavering  system,  inasmuch  at; 
they  tended  to  degrade  the  executive 
power  of  the  Company,  they  must  pro-; 
duce  a  certain  degree  of  insubordination 
in  the  service ;  for  would  any  man  doubt} 
that  every  person  in  India,  who  had  a 
disputed  claim,  would  not  attempt  by 
some  ingenuity  or  other,  to  bring  hia 
claim  under  the  cognizance  of  the  board 
of  control,  in  the  hope  that  he  might,  by 
some  means  or  other,  obtain  by  influence 
there,  what  he  could  not  get  from  the  go-? 
vernment  of  India  ?  Would  it  not  be  the 
inevitable  consequence,  that  such  persona 
would  rather  seek  redress  by  such  means, 
than  resort  to  the  legal  and  constitutional 
government  of  India,  where  his  claims 
might  be  adjusted  upon  principles  of 
equity  and  fair  dealing?  Who  could 
doubt,  that  the  intervention  of  such  ay 
authority  on  the  part  of  the  board  of  con- 
trol tended  to  destroy  the  very  founda- 
tion upon  which  the  Company  stood, 
namely,  their  property,  and  the  control 
which  they  had  a  right  to  have  over  that 
property  ?  In  short,  it  seemed  to  him, 
that  the  placing  of  such  matters  in  the! 
control  of  the  board,  was  subverting  at 
once  all  the  constituted  authorities  ot  In- 
dia, f  f  the  tribunals  of  justice,  in  de- 
termining matters  of  property,  were  set 
aside,  and  if  such  matters  were  placed  at 
the  arbitrary  disposal  of  any  set  of  men, 
an  incalculable  violence  would  be  done 
to  every  law,  which  the  constitution  of 
this  country  had  provided  for  the  protec- 
tion of  property. 

He  feared  that  he  bad  now  exhausted 
the  patience  of  the  court.  He  felt  that 
he  had  exhausted  himself,  and  he  must 
therefore  conclude  with  intreating  tbe 
court,  that  if  they  thought  the  court  of 
directors  had  done  their  duty  in  their 
resistance  to  this  arbitrary  .act ;  if  they 
thought  it  importaut  to  ward  against  a 
further  attack  upon  the  Company's  rights  ; 
if  they  felt  disposed  to  shew  a  vigilant 
attention  in  controlling  and  protecting 
their  own  property  against  encroachments; 
if  they  thought  it  wise  to  give  encourage- 
ment to  the  court  of  directors  iu  the  dis*  ' 
charge  of  most  unpleasant  duties,  they 
would  concur  in  the  motion  which  he, 
had  now  the  honor  of  submitting  to  their 
consideration. 

"  That  this  court  having  matmrtly  etm^ 
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*'  sidered  the  proceedings  between  the 
"  court  of  directors  and  the  honorable 
*'  commissioners  for  the  affairs  of  India, 
"  relating  to  the  power  claimed  by  the 
"  said  commissioners  of  adjudicating  a 
u  disputed  claim,  and  iujoining  the  pay- 
u  roent  of  a  sura  of  money  out  of  the 
4t  Company's  treasury,  in  liquidation  of 
"  the  same  ;  and  finding  that  the  power 
"  so  claimed  was  resisted  by  the  court  of 
"  directors,  until  compelled  to  submit  by 
"  a  mandamus ;  this  court  doth  approve 
u  of  the  conduct  of  the  said  court  of 
"  directors,  in  maintaining  the  chartered 
*'  rights  of  the  Company,  and  doth,  there- 
"  fore,  return  thanks  to  the  executive 
<*  body. 

*'  The  court  viewing  with  sincere  re- 
"  gret  the  attempt  to  recognize  a  princi- 
"  pie  and  to  establish  a  precedeut,  con- 
"  cerred  to  be  arbitrary  in  its  ualure,  dan- 
**  gerous  in  its  consequences,  and  subver- 
"  sive  of  the  vested  rights  of  the 
u  Company,  doth  further  recommend  to 
"  the  court  of  directors  to  exercise  their 
*'  utmost  vigilance  against  every  infrac- 
**  tion  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
*'  proprietors,  and  to  oppose  their  most 
**  streuuon*  efforts  against  every  attempt 
**  to  subvert  them,  assured  that  their 
"  constituents  will  cordially  co-operate 
**  with  them,  iu  any  measures  that  may 
**  be  found  necessary  for  that  purpose." 

The  hon.  gentlemau  concluded  by  stat- 
ing, that  he  had  purposely  abstained  from 
inserting  anything  in  his  motion  respect- 
ing an  application  to  parliament:  but 
that  should  the  court  of  directors  think 
this  subject  requited  such  an  application, 
be  hoped  aud  trusted  they  would  perse- 
vere in  their  exertions. 

The  motion  being  read  by  the  clerk, 

Mr.  Hume  rose  to  second  it :  aud  in  rising 
to  do  so,  he  said  it  might  not  perhaps  ap- 
pear extraordinary  to  those  gentlemen 
who  knew  the  part  which  he  had  taken 
on  a  former  occasion,  with  respect  to 
the  mandamus  papers,  that '  he  should 
now  feel  anxious  to  support  the  motion 
which  had  been  just  submitted  to  their 
consideration. 

•  The  court  would  observe  that  the  ques- 
tion now  before  tbem  was  not  one  ori- 
ginally brought  forward  by  the  court  of 
proprietors  themselves ;  but  that  it  was 
submitted  to  them,  in  consequence  of  the' 
unanimous  resolution  of  the  court  of 
directors,  "  that  the  subject  was  worthy 
the  consideration  of  the  court  of  pro- 
prietors." At  the  time  that  these  papers 
were  submitted  by  the  directors  to  the 
court,  from  what  he  (Mr.  Hume)  had 
heard  connected  with  the  transaction  it- 
self, he  thought  it  a  case  which  required 
the  most  serious  consideration  of  every 
proprietor  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
Company,  and  interested  in  preserving  a 
due  line  between  the  directors,  and  the 
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beard  of  control,  as  far  as  power  was  a  • 
matter  of  interest ;— and  interested  in 
drawing  that  distinction  which  only  could 
lead  to  the  proper  conduct  of  affairs  of 
so  much  magnitude,  as  those  In  which 
these  two  bodies  were  concerned.  Think-' 
ing,  as  he  did,  that  such  a  line  was  ne- 
cessary to  be  drawn,  and  considering 
that  that  line,  as  circumstances  now  ex- 
isted, was  not  sufficiently  drawn,  he  had 
moved,  that  the  papers  which  the  direc- 
tors had  submitttd  to  the  proprietors 
should  be  printed ;  meaning  thereby,  that 
whenever  tl:e  question  should  come  be- 
fore them,  every  individual  might  come 
prepared  with  a  fnll  knowledge  of  the 
question,  and  be  possessed  of  every  re- 
quisite information,  necessary  to  the  due 
consideration  of  the  subject.  He  regret* 
ted  with  his  hon.  friend,  that  the  ques- 
tion had  not  been  submitted  to  the  court 
before.  Delay,  in  many  instances,  de- 
feated the  object,  even  of  the  wisest  pro- 
positions :  and  although,  iu  this  instance, 
the  delay  which  had  taken  place,  might 
in  some  degree  lessen  the  effect  of  the 
resolution  (which  he  had  no  doubt  would 
be  unanimously  acceded  to),  yet  he  hoped 
it  would  not  altogether  do  away  the  bene- 
fits which  ought  reasonably  to  be  expect- 
ed from  so  important  a  proceeding.  But 
really,  in  his  opinion,  it  was  incumbent 
on  the  part  of  the  court  of  directors,  who 
thought  proper  to  place  these  papers  be- 
fore this  court,  to  have  followed  them  up 
by  some  resolution  or  other  of  their  own, 
similar  to  what  was  now  proposed,  affirm- 
ing the  propriety  of  their  own  conduct, 
and  condemning  that  of  the  board  of  con- 
trol. He,  for  one,  had  certainly  to  re- 
gret that  this  had  not  been  done. 

The  last  paper  printed  upon  this  sub- 
ject, was  the  directors'  protest  against 
the  proceedings  of  the  board  of  control  : 
and  in  the  commencement  of  his  (Mr* 
Hume's)  observations  upon  this  subject, 
he  must  say  he  thought  that  that  protest, 
if  there  were  no  other  paper  under  consi- 
deration, would  folly  and  fairly  warrant 
the  court  of  proprietors,  in  deviating 
from  the  line  which  his  hon.  friend  bad 
prescribed,  namely,  that  of  keeping  the 
subject  which  gave  rise  to  this  questiou 
separate  from  the  merits  of  Major  Hart's 
dispute.  If  any  paper  could  have  more 
strongly  than  any  other  implicated  and 
confounded  the  two  questions,  it  was  the 
directors*  own  protest ;  for  there,  instead 
of  simply  stating  what  he  (Mr.  Hume) 
apprehended  to  be  the  true  view  of  the 
subject,   namely,  the   dispute  upon  the 

Suestion  of  power,  between  the  court  of 
irectors  and  the  board  of  control,  they 
had  indulged  themselves  in  a  detail  upon 
the  merits  of  Major  Hart's  particular 
case.  Instead  of  simply  protesting  against 
that  controlling  power  which  the  board  of 
control  had  assumed  oyer  the  order  seat 
3  T  2 
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out  to  India  for  the  paymeut  of  money 
to    the   Compauy's  servant?,   which  all 
along  had  been  considered  as  the  ground 
of   dispute  between  those  two  bodies, 
they  launched  out  into  a  course  of  argu- 
ment and  of  detail,  than  which  nothing 
could  teud  more   to  confound  the  two 
questions,    namely,  the  situation  of  Ma-  ( 
jor  Hart  and  the  question  of  power  as- , 
8umed  by  the  board  of  control.     Their 
own  protest,  therefore,  would  have  jus-, 
tified  the  intermixture  of  the  two  cases  : 
but,  however,  as  the  case  of  Major  Hart 
was  a  very  different  thing  from  the  ques- 
tion now  before  the  court,  he  could  uotl 
but  think   that  the  recommendation  of 
his  bon.   frieud  to  keep  the  two  ques- 
tions   separate,    ought    to   be    adopted. 
But   he  could  not   help  saying,  that  it 
would    have   been    pleasing  to  himself, 
personally,,  and,   lie  believed,    to    many 
other  proprietors,  if  the  question  relat- 
ing to  the  state  of  Major  Hart's  claim-, 
was  now  brought  before  the  court.    He 
professed  himself  to  be  totally  unpreju- 
diced in  that  question,  and  to  be  totally 
uninfluenced  by  any  other  feelings  than 
those  which  a  sense  of  justice  must  dic- 
tate;   and  whenever  that    case    should 
come  before  the  court,  he  should  simply 
be   guided  by   the  real   merits    of   tlie 
transaction,  as  they  were  generally  knowu. 
Undoubtedly,  it- would  have  been  satis-, 
factory  to  him,  if  the  court  of  directors 
tyad  thought  proper,  in  their  wisdom,  to 
review  the    proceedings  connected  with 
that  gentleman's  case,  and  had  come  to 
some  determination,  before  this  question, 
Which  arose  out  of  it,  had  come  before 
the  court*    He  had  no  wish  to  enter  into 
the  merits  of  Major  Hart's  case  on  the 
present  occasion,  because  most  probably, 
'ere    long,    the  court  would    have  an 
opportunity   of  reviewing  the   whole  of 
that  question.    But  he  was  most  anxious 
to  state,  as  the  result  of  a  careful  con- 
sideration of  tlie  whole  of  the  documents, 
that  the  case  of  Major  Hart,  as  it  stood 
now,  was  not  the  case  of  Major   Hart 
as  it  stood  some  years  since.     Documents 
ljad  been  laid  bvfore  the  court,  and  be- 
fore the  public,  of  a  nature  so  extraor- 
dinary, that  he  would  venture  to  say,  no 
individual    in    the  court   could  produce 
tjheir  parallel  iu  auy  other  case  ;  docu- 
ments which   made  such  a  desided  alte- 
ration in  the  case  of  that  gentleman,  as 
to  place  bis  claims  upon  quite  a  different 
footing.    It  was  imvossible  to  look  over 
the  contents  of  General  Macaulay's  let- 
ters, Without  finding  abundant  matters 
for  excusation  and  apology  in  favour  of 
Major  Hart;  without  being  satisfied  that 
substantial  justice  was  not  done  to  that 
gentleman.    He  mentioned  this  generally, 
because  he    considered    that    if   Major 
Hart  had  behaved  ill  (which  be  would 
not  call  in  question,  because  that  point 


had  been  already  adjudicated  upon),, stilt  - 
he  ought   not  to  be  treated  with  greater, 
severity  than  the  justice  of  his  case  re- 
quired.    Surely  if  he  had  situied,  he  bad 
already  suffered  most  severely.     He  had. 
beeu  punished  to  a  considerable  extent ;. 
and  it  now  became  a  consideration  with>- 
the   court    of   directors,    whether   they- 
would  follow  up  tlie  punishment  to*  tlior 
very  last  degree,  aud  keep  tlie  rod  hang-  . 
ing  over  his  head.    He  (Mr.  Hume)  only, 
hoped,  that  that  circumstance  would  in- 
duce the  directors,  in  .the  course  of  time, 
whenever  they  should  think  proper,   to 
take  that  gentleman's  case  under  their  • 
favorable  consideration,    and   tliat  they 
would,   in  their  wisdom,  do  what  they 
thought  right.     For  his  own  part,   he- 
would  venture  to*  say,  that  iu  his  con-» 
science,  he  thought  Major  Hart  was  »• 
hardly  used  individual.—  (Hear  !  hear!) 

The    Chairman  here    interposed,   an- 
said  he  was  sorry  to  interrupt  .the  hon  - 
gputlemau;  but  he  hoped  that  the  line* 
which  the  honorable  mover  of  the  ques- 
tion had  suggested,  might  be  followed, 
namely,  to  consider  this  solely  as  a  ques* 
tiou  arising  between  conflicting  authori- 
ties  j  the  conrt  of  directors  having  resist* 
ed  the  power  above  them,  thinking  that 
that  power  was  inconsistent   with   the* 
vested  rights  of  the  Company.    They  bad- 
persisted  in  resisting  that  power  to  the* 
utmost,  npon  the  principle  that  they  were 
acting  legally,  until  they  had  been  com- 
pelled to  yield  by  the  mandamus  of  the 
king's  bench.     They  had  thrown  their 
conduct  npon  the  judgment  of  the  gene-, 
ral  court ;  and  the  hon.  gentleman  who: 
brought  forward  the  motion  having,  him- 
self, particularly  requested  that  the  ques-, 
tiou  might  be  considered  purely  upon  its 
own    merits,    without  reference  to   the 
circumstauces    which    gave  ri*e   to  t he- 
question,  he  (the  hon.  chairman)  trusted 
that  the  hon.  gentleman  would  confine, 
himself  withiu   this  rule,  without  const-, 
dering  the  case- as  that  of  Mr.  A.  or  Miv 
B.  which  was  a  matter  totally  irrelevant, 
to  the  point  now  under  consideration.— 
(Hear  /  hear  !  hear  !) 

Mr.  Hume  said  he  was  glad  the  boo* 
chairman  had  said  this  :  he  had  only  re- 
peated the  words  with  which  he  (Mr.  H.) 
had  set  out.  He  thought,  however,  that 
he  was  uot  trespassing  beyond  the  line, 
prescribed  by  his  mod.  friend,  by  inci-, 
dentally  expressing,  in  his  opinion,  what, 
should  be  the  line  of  conduct  to  be  adopt- 
ed, with  respect  to  the  individual  case  ; 
which  he  hoped  would  soon  he  taken  up- 
for  the  purpose  of  doiug  substantial  ju*-. 
tice  to  that  gentleman.  . 

The  object  w^s  now  to  consider  this  as 
a  question  of  power ;  and  although  ni» 
hon.  friend  had  very  ably  stated  the  case, 
before  the  court,  and  pointed  out  the  great, 
instance  of  it,  yet  he  bad  not  laken^ 
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tory  of  India.    It  was  now  in  the  press, 
and  would  be  found  to  give  a  very  different 
complexion  to  the  history  of  India  front 
.what  Mr.  Burke  had  painted.    Howevery 
in  consequence  of  these  reports  to  which 
he  alluded,  /the  directors  had  their  power 
contracted  withiu  certain  limits,  and  were 
directed  to  report  from  time  to  time  a 'I 
matters  connected  with   their  territorial 
and  political  authority.      But  all  ques- 
tions connected  with  their  revenue  were 
preserved  expressly  for  their  own  consi- 
deration;     therefore  the  directors  wene*' 
their  own  masters  up  to  the  year  1764, 
when  the  great  act  of  the  24  Geo.  Ill, 
cap.  5,  was  passed.  Tne  rights  of  the  di-' 
rectors  were  unimpeded  by  that  act.   Tin?, 
power  of  the  board  of  control  was  esta- 
blished ;  but  at  that  .time  it  was  dis-' 
tinctly  stated,  that  the  power  given  to 
the  board  related  only  to  those  points 
into  the  subject.    It  appeared  to  him  that ,   connected  with  political  objects, — that  the 

power  of  the  board  of  Control  was  to1 
be  confined  to  those  points  which  related  , 
to  civil  ami  military  government  and  re-* 
venue.  And  here  he  must  say,  that  tlie 
line  of  defence  taken  by  the  learned  coun- 
sel for  the  Company,  though  exceeding 
ingenious,  and  extremely  to  the  purpose, 
yet  was  not  so  comprehensive  as  the' 
whple  course  of  the  subject  would  have 
justified  and  required.  Perhaps  he  might 
be  permitted  in  that  place  to  say,  that  foe 
thought  the  Company  might  have  availed' 
themselves  with  considerable  advantage 
of  the  abilities  of  an  hon.  and  learned 
friend  of  his,  whose  talents,  though  not 
equal  perhaps  in  many  .points  with  the? 
gentleman  employed  for  that  purpose,  yc* 
being  thoroughly  acquainted  with  ttie  his- 
tory of  the  East  India  Company  and  every 
thing  connected  with  their  interests;  bad 
a  pre-eminent  claim  to  employment  upon 
such  an  occasion.  He  meant  his  how.1 
learned  and  worthy  friend  Mr.  Jackson.- 
He(Mr.  Hume)foronc  regretted,  that  when 
the  papers  were  produced  that  hon.  anil 
learned  gentleman's  name  did  not  appear 
amongst  the  uumher  of  gentleman  employ- 
ed to  advocate  the  cause  of  the  Company.' 
This  was  the  more  extraordinary  when 
the  past  services  of  that  gentleman  were 
considered.  He  who  had,  without  fee  or 
reward,  stood  up  to  defend  the  rights  of 
the  Company  : — who  had  exerted  his  elo- 
quence and  his  talents  at  all  seasons,  and 
On  all  occasions,  f6r  their  interests,  and  he 
who  alone  stood  in  the  gap,  was  forgotten 
On  this  momentous  crisis,  and  had  not  the 
solitary  compliment  paid  him  of  being 
called  upon  to  exert  his  talents  upon  the 
trial.  Surely  upon  tue  score  of  justice, 
if  not  of  gratitude,  that  hon.  gentleman 
ought  to  have  been  enrolled  amongst  the 
professional  advocates  of  the  Company. 
He  (Mr.  Hume)  felt  satisfied  that  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend  would  have  taken  that 
view  of   the   subject*  which  he  himself 
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the  only  view  which  he  (Mr,  Hume)  was 
disposed  to  take  of  it,  and  the  only  view 
which  he  thought  the  court  was  authoriz- 
ed to  take  of  it.  He  was  free  to  say  that 
there  was  a  difficulty  in  determining  what 
was  the  precise  nature  of  the  power 
claimed  by  the  board  of  control:  because 
if  the  express  letter  of  the  Jaw  was  taken 
it  might  lead  to  different  interpretations. 
For  the  purpose  therefore  of  obtaining,  if 
possible,  what  was  the  true  intent  and 
meaning^  the  framers  of  the  act  of  Par- 
liament/ by  w^ich  the  board  of  control 
was  established,  the  court  were  bound  to 
take  a  general  view  of  the  principle  laid 
down  and  established  by  them,  and  to 
shew  that,  in  point  of  practice,  that  prin- 
ciple had  been  maintained  very  generally 
from  that  time  to  the  present ;  with  that 
view  he  hoped  the  court  would  excuse 
him  for  entering  a  .  little  more  at  large 


■p  to  year  1781,  the  Company  had  con- 
ducted their  affairs  in  a  manner  not  at  all 
to  be  questioned:  at  least  those  affairs 
were  far  from  being  ill  managed,  as  far  as 
respected  the  general  concerns  and  inte- 
rests of  the  East  Indian  empire.  In  that 
year,  in  consequence  of  the  reports  made 
$y  the  house  of  commons  to  the  public,  and 
which  he  (Mr.  Hume)  for  one  must  think . 
were  very  much  exaggerated ;.  for  he  had 
perused  the  various  documents  upon  which 
their  reports  were  founded,  and  in  his 
opinion  they  were  not  warranted  or  au- 
thorized in  making  that  unfavorable 
report  of  the  state  of  India,  which  they 
did,  to  the  public :  and  he  hoped  when 
these  matters  were  considered  with  more 
calmness,  it  would  appear  so  to  the  world  j 
for  he  was  one  of  those,  who  thought, 
that  whatever  the  conduct  of  the  Com- 
pany might  have  been  (and  certainly  here 
and  there,  there  were  acts  of  violence 
and  Injustice),  yet  taking  their  govern- 
ment generally,  no  government  at  such  a 
distance  from  the  parent  state,  (as  far  as 
lie  was  acquainted  with  the  practice  of  it) 
had  exhibited  fewer  acts  of  arbitrary  power, 
than  that  of  the  East  India  Company : 
and  he  trusted  that,  in  a  short  time,  those 
who  had  an  interest  iu  this  subject,  would 
have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  an  impar- 
tial history  of  their  own  transactions, 
both  commercial  and  political,  in  which 
the.  conduct  of  the  Company  would  ap- 
pear iu  a  very  different  point  of  view, 
from  what  it  had  hitherto  beeu  held  out 
to  the  world.  He  was  most  anxious  to 
state  this  for  the  satisfaction  and  infor- 
noatiou  of  all  persons  interested  iu  the 
a/fairs  of  Jndia:  and  as  far  as  he  could 
judge  of  the  production  which  he  had 
*een  upon,  this  subject, '  it  certainly  did 
ample  justice  to  India.  A  work  of  this 
description  was  uow  preparing  by  a  gen- 
tleman named  Mills ,  who  had  been  more 
LJian  ten  years  occupied  in  writing  the  his- 
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Would   now  venture  to   lay  before  the 
Court. 

What  was  the  consequence  of  this  en- 
croachment upon  the  rights  of  the  Com- 
pany ?  Within  a  few  months  after  this 
art  of  1784  had  passed,  by  \vhich  the 
Company  were  relieved  from  any  control 
over  their  civil  and  military  affairs,  the 
board  of  control  proceeded  to  act  in  a 
manner  most  unjustifiable  and  most  il- 
legal. The  act  had  scarcely  passed  wheii 
that  very  board  of  control,  who  were  de- 
clared to  be  only  a  board  of  control,  took 
ripen  themselves  to  act  in  a  most  extra- 
ordinary manner,  against  the  37th  section 
of  that  act,  which  began  by  stating, 
•*  Whereas  certain  debts  are  due  to  the 
creditors  of  the  Nabob  of  Arcott,  &c." 
and  directed  the  Company  to  inquire  into 
the  affairs  of  chat  prince,  and  to  -settle 
bis  debts  as  they  should  be  found  justly 
due.  Within  six  months  after  the  passing 
of  the  act,  the  board  took  upon  them- 
selves in  the  most  unjustifiable  manner, 
(for  he  differed  from  the  learned  counsel, 
who  said,  that  the  present  was  the  first 
instance  of  interference  on  the  part  of 
the  board  of  cootrol),  upon  the  authority 
of  this  section  of  the  act  of  parliament, 
to  act  in  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the 
law  itself,  and  in  controversion  of  the 
vested  rights  of  the  Company.  Within 
those  six  months  they  had  altered  two 
paragraphs  (of  which  the  learned  counsel 
bad  taken  no  notice  in  their  arguments) 
in  the  despatches  sent  to  India,  upon  the 
subject  of  the  claims  against  the  Nabob  ; 
and  certainly,  had  the  court  of  directors, 
consistently  with  that  act,  directed  a 
proper  inquiry  into  the  demands  of  every 
one  of  those  claimants,  earlier  means 
would  have  been  found  to  repress  the  ar- 
bitrary proceedings  which  were  adopted 
by  the  board  of  control  upon  the  sup- 
posed authority  of  that  act ;  but  how- 
ever, the  fact  was,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  admission  that  those  debts  were 
doubtful  in  amount,  and  notwithstanding 
that  they  did  not  .amount  to  one-twen  • 
tietli  of  the  payments  actually  made,  as 
subsequently  appeared,  the  Company  was 
ordered,  in  the  most  unjustifiable  and  ar- 
bitrary manner,  to  adjust  those  debts 
wuthout  inquiry.  He  (Mr.  H.)  was  sorry 
that  he  had  not  the  originals  of  those 
paragraphs,  but  indeed  they  could  not 
be  got  at.  But  what  did  the  board  of 
control  do  ?  Why,  directly  contrary  to 
rite  act  of  parliament,  they  put  their 
hands  into  the  Company's  pocket,  and  di- 
rected them  to  admit  a  debt  of  j£2,500,000 
on  all  good  and  valid  claims  of  the  Nabob 
of  Arcot,  to  be  paid,  before  they  them- 
selves should  be  satisfied'of  the  validity 
to  such  claims.  Resistance  was  undoubt- 
edly made  by  the  court  of  directors  to 
this  most  unwarrantable  proceeding,  and 
th*  point  was  afco  submitted  to  toe  court 
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of  proprietors  ;  but,  in  the  end,  that  re- 
sistance was  without  avail  :  and  sorry 
he  was  to  say,,  that  although  Mr.  Fox 
brought  forward  a  motion  in  the  house  of 
commons  for  the  production  of  these 
papers,  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  just 
grounds  for  censure  and  of  condemning 
tbc  manner  in  which  the  law  of  the  laud 
had  been  so  violated,  yet  his  honorable 
exertions  were  overwhelmed  by  riie  op- 
position of  numbers,  and  the  bouse  of 
commons,  after  very  able  speeches  on  the 
part  of  those  Who  took  the  part  of  the 
Company  and  sided  with  the  directors, 
thought  proper  to  screen  these  delin- 
quents. Their  misconduct  and  outrage- 
ous proceedings  were  permitted  to  pass 
without  the  least  censure  from  the  house : 
not  but  that  public  opinion  was  Of  a  very 
different  complexion ;  but  the  vote  of 
the  house  covered  their  delinquency,  and 
thus,  by  the  act  of  Mr.  Dundas,  uo  less 
a  sum  than  five  millions  and  a  half  were 
placed  to  the  debit  of  the  Company.  True 
it  was  that  the  directors  made  every  re- 
presentation in  their  power  in  resisting 
this  proceeding,  but  without  auy  effect. 
The  board  of  control  claimed  the  same 
power  then  which  they  now  claim  J  and, 
after  having  established  the  precedent, 
they  thought  themselves  justified  in  pro- 
ceeding to  any  measure  of  hostility,  which 
circumstances  and  their  own  love,  of  ag- 
grandizement might  suggest.  The  rank 
injustice  and  oppression  imposed  upon  ' 
the  Company  with  respect  to  the  debts  of 
the  Nabob  of  Arcott,  were  the  more 
galling,  because  they  whe/had  taken  upon 
themselves  the  management  of  the  re- 
venues of  that  prince/  and  who  had  pakl 
money  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  that 
very  government,  instead  of  deriving  auy 
advantage  from  those  revenues,  had  the 
vexation  of  seeing  them  appropriated  to 
other  persons. 

Mr.  Lowndes.   u  Rank  corruption  !M— 
(Calls  of  order  !  order  !) 

Mr.  Hume.  He  had  stated  before,  that . 
if  the  court  of  directors  had  been  per- 
mitted to  pursue  the  mode  which  the  act 
of  parliament  had  directed,  and  if  auy 
examination  had  taken  place,  or  what 
could  be  considered  a  substantial  exami- 
nation, they  never  could  have  been  sub- 
jected to  the  payment  of  any  more  debts  . 
than  about  £266,000,  which  would  have 
been  the  whole  sum  coming  to  the  claim- 
ants, instead  of  the  enormous  sum  which 
this  board  of  control  compelled  them 
in  the  most  arbitrary  and  illegal  manner 
to  admit.  What  had  been  the  consequence 
of  this  ?— Why,  subsequent  to  that,  no 
less  than  twenty-nine  millions  of  claims 
had  been  made  up'  to  the  mouth  of  Fe- 
bruary in  the  present  year,  and  the  whole- 
amount  of  the  adjusted  claims  was 
£25,978,000  ;  but  out  of  that,  the  com- 
missioners, eTcn  to  this  day,  had  bom 
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«mable,  from  the  lapse  of  time  which  had 
occurred,  to  discover  the  fraudulent  mea- 
sures by  which  these  claims  were  attempt- 
ed to  be  supported.  They  had,  however, 
disposed  of  twenty-six  millions  of  the 
claims;  so  that,  in  fact,  there  was  now 
found  to  he  due  only  £1 ;  174,100.  What 
then  could  be  expected  as  the  result  of  an 
act  so  coutrary  to  every  thing  that  the 
law  intended  to  give  in  the  way  of  power 
to  the  board  of  control.  This  was  the 
first  attempt  to  invade  the  rights  of  the 
Compauy,  and  it  was  natural  to  expect 
that  it  would  not  be  the  last ;  for  although 
that  act  was  resisted  to  the  utmost,  yet 
such  was  the  effect  of  Mr.  Burke's  speech, 
and  the  speeches  which  followed  Mr. 
Burke's  motion,  that,  in  1788,  the  East- 
India  Company  were  directed  to  support 
the  expense  and  the  pay  of  four  regiments 
9f  infantry.  But,  on  that  occasion,  even 
Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Duudas  came  forward 
aud  declared,  that  as  the  law  then  stood 
the  board  of  control  could  not  interfere 
with  the.  revenues  of  the  Company  ;  and 
fl»ey  declared,  that  the  only  way  of  carry- 
ing the  proposed  measure  into  effect  was 
to  have  an  act  of  parliament ;  and  accord- 
ingly an  act  of  parliament  was  brought 
ju',  in  J/8y,  the  propriety  of  which  was 
much  discussed.  But  what  were  the 
planaes  of  that  bill?  They  were  extremely 
simple.  The  preamble  of  the  bill  was 
declaratory  to  this  effect :  "  whereas 
doubts  have  arisen  whether  the  board  of 

fontrol  have  any  power  to  direct  the  East- 
ndia  Company  to  pay .  the  expenses  of 
troops  gpiug' to  India,  be  it  therefore 
enacted,  that  the  board  of  control  have 
she  power  tp  do  so  and  so."  What  did 
the  parliament  then  ao  ?  why,  they  intro- 
duced a  clause,  declaring  that  the  board 
had  no  power  beyond  that  for  which  the 
Jjill  was  expressly  introduced,  namely, 
to  pay  the  expeuges  of  transporting  the 
tegiments  in  question  to  India,  but  for 
nothing  else ;  and  then  they  added  a 
clause  which  was  to  the  effect  of  probibit- 
Jng  the  board  of  control  from  giving  any 
or.  ers  of  any  kind,  or  on  any  account 
whatever.  This  therefore  justified  him 
(Mr.  H.)  in  the  opiuion  he  expressed, 
that  the  interference  of  the  board  of  con- 
trol in  this  instance  was  contrary  to  the 
general  meaning  and  spirit  of  the  act  for 
establishing  the  board  ;  and  therefore  that 
the  Company  ought  not,  as  on  this  occa- 
sit  u,  to  have  acquiesced  in  the  appro- 
priation of  a  single  penny  of  their  funds. 
It  appeared  then  that  the  Company  had 
had  the  advantage  of  heariug  it  declare^, 
not  on  a  single  occasion,  but  on  several, 
and  that  in  the  strongest  language  pos- 
sible, that  the  board  of  control  were  not, 
oil  any  accouut  whatever,  to  interfere  in 
the  details  of  the  Company's  treasury. 


line  of  conduct  pursued  by  the.. board  of 
control.   s  Why,  the  most  stupid  and  un- 
intelligent person  must  see  that  their  in- 
tention was  to,  ttjkefroui  the  Company's, 
treasury  sums   of    money   which    they 
thought  they  might  pot  to  pay.     It  sig-. 
nined  nothing  to  say  that  the  money  ought   ' 
to  be  paid,  as  a  matter  of  justice  and 
right,  to  the  individual,  because  the  ar- 
gument of  the  Company  was,  "  Suppose 
we  admit  that  the  money  ought  to  be  paid 
to  Major  Hart,  although  we  doubt  th* 
justice  of  the  claim,  yet  the  justice  of  it 
will  not  warrant  you,  the  board  of  con* 
trol,  in  commandiug  us,  right  or  wrong, 
to  pay  the  money.    What  we  complain  of 
is,  the  interference  of  the  board  of  con- 
trol in  directing  the  conduct  of  our  go- 
vernment against  our  will— in  ordering 
us  to  admit  a  higher  right  in  them  than 
the  legislature  ever  intended  to  establish. 
We  say,  that  this  is  assuming  a  power 
which  all  the  speeches  and  all  the  inge- 
nuity of  the  board  of  control  will  not 
justify."     Surely,  the  exception  intro- 
duced, in  the  year  1788,  could  not  war- 
rant the  establishment  of  a  general  rule 
contravening  the  law  previously  establish- 
ed ;  that  exception  could  not  warrant  the 
board  in  drawing  a  general  conclusion, 
which  was  never  intended  by  the  founders 
of  that  institution.     He  (Mr.  H.)  would 
venture  to  say,  that  it  had  never  been 
asserted,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  that 
period  down  to  the  present,    that  the 
board  of  control  had  a  right  to  interfere 
in  the  manner  which  they  had  now  in- 
terfered.    He  (Mr.  H.)  would  not  chal- 
lenge the  legal,  interpretation  which  had 
been  recently  put  upon  the  authority  of 
the  board  of  control,  because,  whether 
right  or  wrong,  it  ought  uow  to  be  set  at 
rest.    Undoubtedly  there  was  great  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of 
that  decision,  hut  no  man  could  doubt, 
from  the  manner,  in  which  the  question 
was  put,  and  that  in  which  the  answer 
was  given  by  the  legal  authorities,  and 
the  way  in  which  the  decision  was  carried 
info  effect,  that  this  court  were  now  im- 
periously called  upon  to  come  forward  to 
declare  their  opinion  upon  the  subject ; 
tp  declare,  that  if  the  interpretation  given 
by  the  law  authorities  should  he  the  real 
interpretation,  of  the  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture,   although  that  interpretation  was 
decidedly  against  the  whole  tenor  and 
meaning  of  the  act  and  the  declaration 
made  by  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Dundas,  the 
act  itself  ought  to  be  amended.    They 
were  bound,  as  a  court  of  proprietors,  to 
protect  their  treasury,  and  guard  their 
property  against  the  undue  influence  which 
this  transaction  sought  to  establish  ;  they 
were  bound  in  justice  to  come  forward 
and  declare  their  opinion  upon  such  an 


*»ow,  he  would  ask  any  man  what  was   .interference,  with  a- view,  if  possible,  to 
uk;  interpretation  to  be  drawn  from  the    prevent  further  measures  o&the  like  ten* 
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dency  being  carried  into  effect, '  and  to 
maintain,  that  if  such  a  poorer  were  con- 
tinued iu  the  hoard,  it  would  be  highly 
improper  and  dangerous  to  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  the  Company. 

It  apne^ed  to  hhn  (Mr.  H.),  that  the 
interpretation  of  the  law,  insisted  upon 
t>y  the  Company's  learned  advocates  be- 
fore tlie  king  in  council,  was  Hjust,  a 
fcir,  and  a  legitimate  View  of  the  stib* 
Jeci.  That-  was  the  view  which  lie 
(Mr.  H.)  lock  of  ft  ;  and  he  conceived 
that  tire  coort  were  well  warranted  in 
"How  reviewing  the  transaction,  for  the 
jnrrpose  of  expressing  thehr  sentiments 
snpon  proceedings  so  dangerous  to  their 
own  Interests  ;  therefore,  having  this 
view  of  the  subject,  he  had  felt  great 
pleasure  in  coming  forward  to  second  the 
resolution  of  his  honorable  friend.  But, 
in  seconding  (Iris  resolution,  some  obser- 
vations might  very  fairly  be  made  by  him- 
self, for  the  purpose  of  5ustifying  the 
tonrtuct  he  had  pursued  on  a  former  oeca- 
'ftfcm.  At  the  period  he  alluded  to,  he 
%ad  foreroW,  with  'something  like  a  pro- 
jAetrc  spirit,  what  woutd  be  the  con- 
"•eqnence  of  this  disposition  to  encroach 
-upon  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Com- 
pany. The  court  must  recollect  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  9th  June  1814,  when  he 
fcad  the  honor  of  proposing  a  resolution 
protesting  against  a  grant  of  £20,000  of 
the  Company's  money  to  Lord -Melville, 
mpon  the  mere  dh'tum  of  the  board  of 
control.  He  would  not  disguise  the  mo- 
tives which  induced  him  to  adopt  that 
proceeding  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  reft  a 
wish  to  explain  wiry  he  was  anxious  to 
put  such  a  resolution  upon  the  records -of 
the  court.  He  was  led  to  this,  because 
Ike  had  before  stated,  that  he  did  net 
fhiiVk  the  court  of  directors  had  always 
been  so  attentive  to  tire  'Interests  of  the 
•*'©mpamy  as  they  ought  to  have  been. 
This  was  his  own  private  opinion,  arid  he 
coald  not  help  applying  to  their  conduct 
an  "Observation  which  Mr.  Duudas  had 
applied  to  the  board  of  control.  Mt. 
Dundas  had  stared,  in  the  house  of  com- 
*  mens,  that  the  board  of  control  should 
be  answerable  for  what  they  dki,  as  well 
as  what  they  did  not  do;  and,  therefore, 
taking  the  same  view  of  the  same  subject, 
te  (Mr.  H)  thought  the  court  of  rfi- 
'  rectors  were  ate©  answerable  for  what 
they  did,  and  what  they  did  not  do.  It 
was  upon  this  principle  that  he  resisted 
the  appropriation  of  the  sum  of  £20,000 
under  the  direct  influence,  if  not  com- 
mand, of  the  board  of  control.  It  would 
beiu  the  recollection  of  everybody,  that 
'  he  did  every  thing  he  could  to  persuade 
the  court  not  to  agree  to  that  proposition. 
Hrwa*  anxious  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
'  the  court,  that  he  then  Implored  and  be- 
sought them,  m  the  strongest  manner  he 
was  able,  to  make  a  stand  against  this 


trOl";  ahtf'that  he  had  Stated,  that  if  rh? 
court  of  directors  permitted  such  tf*pVo* 
ceeding  to  -pass  m  the  manner  it  did  aff  eY- 
wurds  *i/B  iiletitio,  it  would  lead  to  cihi? 
sequences  such  as  the  court  had  now  half 
too  mucli  reason  to  deplore.  On  tha¥  oe« 
easfoh,  when  the  question  was  laid  He* 
ffefre  '  the  court  of  directors,  Inslteftd  of 
msttftliy  resisting  Hhe  influence 'then  at-' 
tempted  to  be  imposed  upon  them,  iiifteaVl 
of  infesting  against  so  daneeroas ''a*  lliife 
bf  conduct,  they  declined  giving  any  t>$ii 
nion  whatever  upon  the  subject.;  although 
they  were'  called  upon  so  to  do,  and  tolfl 
what  ought  to  be  their  line  of  contract'; 
and  they  finally  yielded  to  the  subjugation 
of  the  board  of  control.  Had  they  on 
that  occasion  manfully  stood  forward,  as 
he  had  intreated  them  to  do,  and  de- 
clared, that  this  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
board  of  control  to  interfere  with  the 
Company's  treasury,  was  a  proceeding 
which  could  not  be  endured  ;  had  they 
stood  forward  and  safd,  that  they  wouM 
"resist,  by  every  effort  in  their  power,  an 
influence  so  hostile  to  the  independence 
of  their  own  body,  the  events  which  had 
Jsince  happeued  could  never  have  tafrett 
place.  Peeling,  as  he  did,  what  the  cours* 
was  which  ought  to  have  been  pursued,- 
he  liadhimseff  volunteered,  onthe9fh  df 
June,  to  £fve  tlie  difectdrs  an  opportunity 
of  asserting  their  own  rights  and  pri- 
vileges ;  but,  unfortunately,  his  resolu- 
tion of  that  day  was  negatived,  by  mentis 
of  that  influence  which  ir'was  but  too 
well  known  the  court  of  directors,  whed 
united,  had  in  the  court  of  proprietors, 
He  (Mr.  H.)  himself  had  fonnd'the efTeet 
of  that  influence,  and  he  had  protested 
agahist  It  in  the  strongest  manner ;  but, 
notwithstanding  his  humble  exertions  to 
persuade  the  court  not  to  yield  to  tlie 
dishonor,  for  such  he  must  call  it,  wbteh 
had  been  attempted  to  be  put  uf>on  them, 
by  voting  a  sum  of  '£20,000  without  an 
Inquiry ,  and  that  under  the  direct  au- 
thority of  the  board  of  control,  his  ef- 
forts met  but  with  disappointment ;  and, 
■  although  he  was  pne  of  two  hundred  and 
*we»ry«#r]e  wfto  voted  for  (he  resolution, 
,yiet  it  was  negatived  by  two  hundred  and 
eighty.  Had  the  court  of  directors  pro- 
tested a/gainst  Lord  Buckinghamshire?* 
measure,  which  could  only  be  construed 
into  a  command  to  that  l>ody,  and  which 
was  in  direct  defiance  of  the  act  of  I7H8, 
they  had  not  now  subjected  themselves  to 
the  disgrace  of  being  compelled  to  submit 
to  a  mandamus,  because  proceeding*  of 
•  a  very  different  nature  would  have  been 
-  had  from  those  to  which  they  had  since 
been  obliged  to  yield. 

It  was  a  very  strong  circumstance  that 
in  the  year  1869,  when  the  present  ques- 
tion was  first  stated,  the  Company's  conn* 
sel  gave  a  dear  legal  opinion  upon  the 
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subject— for  as  to  the  opinion  of  1815,  he 
could  make  nothing  of  it ;  but  at  the 
former  period  the  court  would  find  in  the 
forty- third  page  of  the  printed  papers .  a 
very  clear  and  distinct  opinion  of  counsel, 
declaring,  that  the  board  of  control  had 
no  authority  to  direct  the  Compauy  to 
pay  any  debt  contracted  by  them,  either 
here  or  in  India,  if  it  did  not  concern  the 
civil  or  military  government  or  revenue  of 
their  Indian  possessions.  But  with  this 
opinion  iu  their  pockets,  they  did  not 
chute  to  go  on ;  for  after  they  had  held  a 
conference  with  Lord  Melville  the  result 
was,  that  during  the  whole  time  of  that 
nobleman's  remaining  president  of  the 
board  of  control,  being  for  a  period  of 
two  years,  they  never  stirred  the  question 
again.  What  then  was  the  result  ?  Did 
the  court  of  directors  then,  evince  a  deter- 
mination to  resist  the  encroachment  upon 
their  power  aud  authority? — No :  for  when 
the  subject  was  again  resumed  the  same 
temporising  spirit  was  exhibited.  What 
was  the  next  proceeding  ?  Why,  in  1814, 
(and  he  begged  the  court  would  attend  to 
dates,  for  they  were  very  important)— 
Lord  Buckinghamshire  wrote  a  letter, 
which  was  attempted  to  be  called  private, 
hut  which  was,  in  truth  and  in  fact,  a  pub- 
lic, letter,  recommending  a  payment  of 
£20,000  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Com- 
pany. Lord  Buckinghamshire's  letter  was 
dated ,  in  June  1814  ;  and  although  he 
(Mr.  Hume)  endeavoured  to  raise  the 
spirit  of  the  court  of  directors  and  to 
awaken  them  to  a  sense  of  their  own 
honor  and  character,  yet  they  took  no 
notice  of  this  most  extraordinary  proceed- 
ing:—they  wilfully  shut  their  eyes  to  the 
danger  which  was  likely  to  arise  from 
allowing  the  interference  of  the  board  of 
control  with  their  treasury.  He  (Mr. 
H.)'had  brought  the  subject  forward  on 
the  9th  of  June,  and  he  .held  forth  in  the 
strongest  language  he.  conld  use  to  the 
ejres  of  the  court,  what  would  be  the  con- 
sequence of  a  tame  acquiescence  in  such  an 
interference.  The  court  proved  the  truth 
of  his  prophecy ;  .for  the  debate  having 
taken  place  upon  the  9th,  on  the  23d  a 
mandate  came  down  to  the  court,  calling 
upon  them  to  pay  out  of  their  funds  the 
enormous  sum  of  £20,000,  in  defiance  of 
law  and  of  the  constitution  of  the  Com- 
pany: and  notwithstanding  every  argu- 
ment that  could  be  used  to  awaken  them 
to  a  sense  of  their  danger,  they  quietly  ac- 
quiesced in  the  interference  and  actually 
paid  the  money.  This  took  place  on  the 
fad  of  June;  and  would  it  be  believed 
that  on  the  28th  a  letter  came  down  from 
the  board  of  control  for  renewing  the  re- 
collection of  the  court  upon  the  subject  of 
the  letter,  of  the  12th  June  1812,  relative 
to  the  altered  paragraph  ?  Would  it  be 
believed  that;  in  five  days  after  this  sum  of 
JWMMK)  had  been  paid,  and  after  the 
Jwtk  Jourm— No.  28, 


lapse  of  time  which  had  been  suffered  to 
goby,  that  the  board  of  rdntroi  should 
then  write  a  letter  to  the  directors,  tell- 
ing them  that  it  was  no  longer  of  any  use 
to  dissemble,  and  that  if  they  did  not  send 
out  the  altered  paragraph  to  India  com- 
pulsion must  be  used.  They  called  upon 
them,  in  peremptory  terms,  to  say  whe- 
ther they  did  or  did  not  intend  to  send 
out  the  paragraph,  and  advised  them,  that . 
if  they  did  not  attend  to  the  orders  they 
had  received,  they  should  be  compelled  to 
do  so  by  hostile  process.  Such  then  was 
clearly  the  consequence  of  the  previous 
complaisant  aud  submissive  disposition  of 
the  directors.  But  had  they  at  that  mo- 
ment called  upon  the  court  of  proprietors 
for  their  advice  and  assistance  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  case,  he  (Mr.  H.)  had  n# 
doubt,  that  a  sense  of  public  shame 
would  have  induced  the  directors  to  re- 
strain their  headlong  acquiescence  in  the 
over-reaching  authority  oi  the  board; 
and  sorry  he  was  to  say,  that  on  this  and 
on  many  occasions  they  had  aUowed 
themselves  to  be  trampled  upon  by  an 
authority  which  should  be  brought  to  sup- 
port them  against  tyranny  and  oppression. 
He  (Mr.  H.)  should  be  grieved  to  call  in 
question  legal  authority :  biit  surely  it  be- 
came the  court  to  resist  a  power  which 
was  assumed  merely  under  the  colour  of 
law.  In  all  events  he  would  say  that  the 
law  upon  which  the  board  of  control 
acted  was  at  least' equivocal;  and  under 
such  circumstances,  if  the  directors' had 
made  a  stand  in  defence  of  their  own 
rights,  public  opinion  and  public  conn- 
dence  would  have  upheld  them  in  the 
pursuit  of  so  laudable  an  object ;  for  it 
was  not  be  disputed  that  on  many  occa- 
sions a  sense  of  public  shame  would  do* 
that,  which  law  itself  could  >  not  effect; 
The  directors  had  now  no  excuse  to  offer; 
because  they  had  been  fairly  warned  and 
foretold  of  the  consequences  that  .would 
ensue  from  a  passive  submission  to  this 
interference.  To  this  inactivity  must  ne- 
cessarily be  ascribed  the  hostile  proceed- 
ing by  mandamus.  He  should  not  be 
taking  a  rash  view  of  the  conduct  of  the 
directors,  if  he  were  to  propose  an  amend- 
ment to  the  motion  of  his.  hon.  friend, 
declaring  that  they  had  not  upon  all  oc- 
casions exerted  that  vigilance,  which  they 
were  in  duty  bound  to  exert,  in  protecting 
the  rights  of  their  constituents  ;  because 
he  must  say,  that  the  passive  submis- 
sion of  the  directors  had  led  to  the  pro- 
ceeding of  mandamus.  But  at  the  same 
time  that  he  condemned  their  remissness 
in  not  standing  up  against  undue  influence, 
he  could  not  but  admire  the  spirited  man- 
ner in  which  the  motion  of  his  hon. 
friend  spoke  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
board  of  control ;  for  he  perfectly  con-' 
curred  with  his  hon.  friend  in  thinking 
that  they  were  illegal  and  arbitrary,  and 
VoLi  IV,        3  U 
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that  not  ajsiagle  letter  of  the  law  would 
bear  out  that  interpretation  which  they 
had  so  violently  fixed  upon  its  enact* 


He  did  not  with  to  say  a  word  upon 
the  subject  of  the  appeal  to  the  privy 
onoacU;  but  he  could  not  help  consider* 
ingitwaaquiteamrcc,  to  suppose  that 
the  privy  council  would  he  an  impartial 
tribunal  upon  a  question  of  this  nature. 
Indeed  the  same  objection  pervaded  all 
the  offices  of  government.  What  was  an 
appeal  from  the  admiralty  or  the  navy 
board  to  the  privy  council  ?  It  was  no* 
thing  more  nor  less,  than  an  appeal  from 
the  minister  to  the  minister.  Perhaps  it 
was  idle  to  attempt  the  reformation  of  the 
principle,  which  obtained  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  state  and  was  interwoven 
with  its  very  structure.  It  was  impossi- 
ble to  alter  it.  But  he  only  mentioned 
this  as  shewing  the  fallacy  of  looking  to 
an  impartial  decision  from  the  ministers  of 
the  crown  in  an  appeal  from  the  board  of 
control.  He  certainly  could  not  cast  any 
direct  blame  upon  the  part  which  the 
minister  had  acted ;  although  he  thought 
Jfcere  was  something  improper,  as  an  ab- 
stract principle,  and  inconsistent  with  the 
notion  of  justice  which  had  obtained  in 
this  country,  in  an  appeal  firom.the  minis- 
ter to  the  minister.  With  respect  to  the 
icotest  of  the  court  of  directors,  he  cer- 
tamlt/  thought  it  might  have  been  worded 
in  a  different  manner.  That  protest  seem- 
ed to  him,  to  put  a  constructive  blame 
upon  the  proceedings  of  the  privy  coun- 
cil; and  he  thought  the  directors  had 
rather  gone  too  far  in  their  construction 
•f  the  conduct  of  the  members  of  council. 
First  it  was  stated;  as  a  prominent  fea- 
ture of  their  protest,  that  six  out  of 
twelve  of  the  members  had  a  direct  in- 
terest in  the  Question  5  and  in  consequence 
Of  this  it  was  insinuated,  that  a  different 
conduct  was  observed  towards  them,  from 
what  would  have  been  observed  towards 
all  other  men.  Now  he  (Mr.  H.)  had  no 
heaJtatjQn  in  saying,  that  be  had  himself 
been  the  instrument  in  recommending 
two  or  three  appeals  from  public  boards  to 
the  privy  council,  Bot  it  was  quite  noto-  • 
rftooa  that  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of 
the  admiralty  or  any  other  public  body, 
was  no  more  than  an  appeal  from  the 
minister  to  the  minister ;  and  it  would  be 
invariably  found  that  if  an  answer  was 
desired  upon  such  occasions  from  the  mi* 
water,  the  original  decision  would  ine- 
vitably be  affirmed.  Therefore,  from 
whatever  department  an  appeal  came, 
t  hi  *  rule  of  conduct  was  always  followed, 
Theeourtof  directors  then  must  not  con- 
sider that  any  hardship  or  any  unfair  con- 
duct was  peculiarly  used  towards  them. 
In  their  appeal  to  the  king  and  council. 

Having  mid  this,  and  putting  aside  his 
own  opinion  upon  their  original  conduct. 


he  must  admit  that  the  court  of  directors 
were  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  court 
of  proprietors  for  making  thit  part  of  their 
resistance  to  the  authority  of  the  board  of 
control.  But  he  couhl  hot  hdp  ubstiiluf 
that  he  differed  from  them  hi  cpiniohas  to 
the  mode  of  their  resistance ;  and  without 
being  disposed  to  blame  them,  he  thought 
it  would  have  been  more  wise  if  they  had 
not  carried  their  opposition  to  shch  art  ex- 
tremity as  inevitably  involved  an  open 
breach  between  them  and  the  board.  It 
appeared  to  him  that  the  court  of  direc- 
tors would  have  done  enough  for  their 
own  character  and  honor,  in  simply  pit* 
testing  against  such  an  interpretation  of 
the  law  as  had  been  given  by  the  board ; 
because  it  yet  remained  to  be  made  out  to 
his  satisfaction,  how  far  it  was  prudent 
for  the  court  *ef  directors,  as  sovereigns 
of  a  great  empire,  to  have  resisted  the  de- 
cision of  a  competent  tribunal  to  whom 
they  had  submitted  their  case,  and  wait 
until  the  compulsory  process  at  a  mtm- 
damns  issued  in  order  to  enforce  their 
obedience  to  a  legal  decision.  It  was  a 
question  of  very  serious  importance,  whe- 
ther their  example,  in  this  particular, 
would  not  have  an  injurious  influence 
upon  the  conduct  of  those  who  were  sub* 
ject  to  their  own  administration ;  for  it 
required  very  little  ingenuity  of  argument 
to  demonstrate,  that  the  example  of  die* 
obedience  m  the  governors,  would'  leave  a 
baneful  effect  upon  the  allegiance  and  sob- 
mission  of  the  governed.  It  appeared  to 
htm,  tlterefore,  that  the  wiser  course  for 
the  directors  to  pursue,  would  have  been 
to  have  submitted  to  the  decision  upon 
the  question  of  law,  when  it  appeared  to 
be  against  them,  and  resort  to  Parliament 
for  a  remedy  against  the  repetition  of  the 
proceeding  which  had  given  them  so 
much  uneasiness.  Had  he  to  advise  them 
upon  the  subject,  he  should  have  reconu 
mended  them  to  submit  with  cheerful* 
ness ;  because  in  doing  that,  they  would 
have  done  their  duty.  It  was  true  they 
might  have  a  very  unpleasant  power  im- 
posed upon  them ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
they  would  have  tile  credit  of  having  acted 
conformably  to  the  declared  law.  If  they 
had  thought  there  was  any  imperfection 
in  the  act  of  Parliament  itself,  they  could 
have  appealed  to  that  tribunal  which  was 
alone  competent  to  afford  them  icdjem 
In  all  events,  it  was  the  safer  course  tor 
them  to  have  submitted,  rather  than 
await  the  disgraceful  proceeding  Of  being 
compelled  against  their  will  to  obey.  This 
acquiescence  in  the  decision  of  the  consti- 
tuted authorities,  even  if  they  felt  them* 
selres  aggrieved  by  an  unfair  and  improper 
krterpretation  of  the  law,  would  not  have 
deprived  them  of  the  privilege  of  apptyw 
ing  to  the  legislature  to  correct  the  law, 
and  prevent  m  future  such  ah  intiisislo 
tien  aa  had  been  given  to  the  act  of  aUr> 
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Jiament ;  and  if  this  had  been  the  course 
adopted,  they  would  at  least  have  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  that  the  public  ap- 
probation went  with  them.    It  was  the 
interest,  not  to  say  the  duty,  of  ibe  di- 
rectors, when  they  found  the  decision  to 
be  against  them,  to  have  immediately  or- 
dered the  payment  of  Major  Hart's  de- 
mand, however  galling  or  offensive  such 
a  compliance  might  have  been  to  their 
feelings;   because  they  must  have  been 
aware  what  influence  their  example  would 
have  upon  the  conduct  of  their  own  ser- 
vants.   With  what  propriety  could  they 
proceed  to  the  punishment  of  disobedi- 
ence in  their  servants  if  their  own  ex- 
ample evinced  a  contempt  of  all  legal  au- 
thority ?    In  illustration  of  his  argument 
be  would  "  take  a  leaf  out  of  their  own 
book ;"   for  he  found  that  in  the  year 
1782,  articles  of  impeachment  were  exhi- 
bited by  the* court  of  directors  against  a 
gentleman  named  White,  a  member  of  the 
council  at  Madras,  for  treating  with  con- 
tempt the  authority  of  the  directors,  by 
acting  in  the  conscientious  discharge  of 
his  duty ;  but  in  doing  which  he  had  dis- 
obeyed the  orders  sent  him  from  his  supe- 
riors.   Upon  what  principle,  then,  were 
such  proceedings  adopted  towards    that 
gentleman,  if  it  was  not  from  a  convic- 
tion that  his  contemptuous  conduct  would 
hold  out  an  alarming  example  of  dis- 
obedience to  lawful  authority  ?    tie  was 
afraid  therefore,  that  the  example  of  the 
directors  in  the  present  case  might  tend  to 
unhinge  that  respect  for  law  and  order, 
which  was  so  necessary  to  the  establish- 
ment of  every  well  organized  government. 
It  would  have  become  the  dignity  of  the 
Company,  however  unmerited  the  treat- 
ment they  had  received  from  the  board  of 
control,  to  have  submitted  to  their  au- 
thority under  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case.    They  should  have  borne  in  mind 
that  the  allegiance  of  their  own  subjects 
was  threatened,  and  became  endangered 
by  their  own  example.    They  should  have 
recollected   that  their  ministers   abroad 
looked  to  them  for  support  in  their  com- 
mands, and  that  if  they  themselves  held 
out  an  example  of  disobedience  to  supe- 
rior authority,  it  was  impossible  they  could 
expect  submission  to  their  own  decrees. 
To  h)m,  therefore,  in  this  point  of  view,  * 
the  ulterior  resistance  of  Che  directors  to 
the  decision  of  the  board  of  control  was 
extremely  imprudent,  because  it  endanger- 
ed their  own  authority.    To  say  the  least 
of  it,   they  had  acted  injudiciously,  be- 
cause  he  thought  their  own  authority 
would  be  best  supported  by  an  example  in' 
themselves  of  a  cheerful'  submission  to 
t)ie  (decision  of  higher  powers. 

Having  detained  the  court  so  long  he 
should  now  content  himself  by  a  simple 
declaration  that  ha  Intended  toeupport  the 


motion   of  his  hoa.  friend;*— fCWes  </ 
question!  question!  question!) 

Mr.  Lotcndei  said  he  could  not  give  a 
silent  vote  upon  this  subject.    He  con- 
sidered that  this  was  a  question  purely 
ai  power,  and  as  a  conflict  between  the 
interests  of  two  public  bodies.    It  •was 
the  clashing  of  interests  of  the  East-India 
Company,  who  had  certain  vested  rights, 
against  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
board  of  control  to  over  reach    those 
rights,  which  were  given  to  the  Company 
by  the  law  of  the  land.  >  Of  what  use, 
he  would  ask,  was  an  act  of  parliament, 
|f  it  was  in  the  power  of  any  body  of  men 
to  subvert  its  authority  and  set  it  aside  as 
a  dead  letter  ?  It  seemed  to  him  that  this 
was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  subver- 
ting the  rights  of  parliament  and  setting 
the  authority  of  the  legislature  at  defiancf. 
This  was  a  case  in  which  he  trusted  that 
the  directors  would  be  supported  by  all 
the  proprietors  of  the  East- India  Com* 
pany.    In  ail  public  bodies  there  would 
be  clashing  interests  and  conflicting  opi- 
nions :  but  there  was  one  point  to  which 
all  men's  minds,  whatevei  their  sentiments 
might  be  upon  particular  subjects,  would 
converge  with  unanimity  and  harmony. 
He  meant  the  subject  of  property,  for  be 
considered  this  solely  as  a  question  of 
property  j  and  he  must  consider  the  pre/, 
sent  as  an  insidious  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  board  of  control  to  grasp  at  the 
property  of  the  Company :  but  he  trusted 
that  the  court  of  proprietors,  like  true 
Englishmen,  would  manfully  stand  up  to 
defend  their  rights.    Never  was  there  a 
more  gross  attack  made  upon  the  Company 
than  on  the  present  occasion.    What  was 
it  ?  It  was  an  attack  upon  the  publie  purse 
of  the  Company,  the  ways  and  means  of 
the  Company,— without  which  it  was  im* 
possible  for  them  to  go  on  for  a  moment; 
Property  to  them -was  like  oil  to  the 
wheels  of  an  engine ;  it  was  that  which 
made  all  their  movements  elide  so  smooth- 
ly as  it  must  be  acknowledged  they  did.  It 
may  nave  been  observed  that  their  affairs 
did  not  proceed  so  regularly  as  they  might  t 
hut  he  ventured  to  say  that*  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  aspersions  and  all  the  insidi  - 
ons  attacks  which  had  been  made  upon 
them,  and  all  the  charges  of  their  being 
an  over  grown,  arbitrary,  monopolizing 
Company,  there  was  nothing  to  impeach 
the  honesty  and  fairness  of  their  transac- 
tions, and  still  less  to  question  the  legality 
of  their  proceedings,  sanctioned,  as  they 
were,  by  the  authority  of  an  express  act    ' 
of  parliament.    What  pretence  had  the 
hoard  of  control,  or  any  other  body  of 
men,  for  invading  their  lawful  privileges, 
so  long  as  the  act  of  the  legislature  by 
which  they  were  incorporated   was   Of 
any  force  ?  The  East-India  Company  had  * 
courts  of  justice  and  judges  of  their  own 
3  U  2 
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ta  decide  all  quest  Jons  of  dispute  between 
them  and  the  persons  with  whom  they 
i  toad  any  dealings  j  and  what  right  had  the 
board  of  control  to  venture  beyond  those 
limits  assigned  them  by  the  legislature. 
But  there  was  "  a  snake  in  the  grass ;" 
and  the  plain  matter  of  fact  was  that 
commerce  having  a  little  declined,  it  was 
thought  that  the  East- India  Cwnpany 
would  submit  to  allow  an  encroachment 
upon  their  privileges.  It  was  now  very 
well  fennwn  that  a  considerable  private 
trade  was  going  on  in  India ;  but  he  trusted 
that  the  court  would  take  care  that  private 
trade  should  not  trench  upon  the  com- 
merce which  was  vested  in  them  by  their 
charter:  but  above  all,  he  trusted  that 
the  court  of  directors  would  adopt  mea- 
sures immediately  to  do  away  that  unfor. 
tunate  impression  whicl)  recent  events  had 
made  upon  the  court  of  China. 

The  Chairman  here  interrupted  the 
honorable  gentleman,  and  requested  he 
would  excuse  him  for  calling  him  to 
order.  He  was  now  going  into  a  subject 
which  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  question 
before  the  court.  He  would  have  the 
goodness,  therefore,  to  confine  his  obser- 
vations to  the  subject  under  considera- 
tion. 

Mr,  Lo&ndtt  said  he  could  only  say, 
with  respect  to  the  question  of  m&ttdHmuxt 
lie  thought  there  could  be  but  one  opinion 
upon  the  subject  \  and  though  his  hon, 
friend  (Mr,  Rugnfej  was  pleased  to  observe 
that  the  court  of  it  tree  tor?  had  acted 
wrong  in  voting  a  irrni*t  to  Lord  Melville, 
he  could  not  iiprree  in  the  justice  of  his 
hoo.  friend's  remark*  upon  that  particular 
point.  He  acknowledged  (hat  his  hon. 
friend  was  a  prophet  \  hut  he  was*  also, 
like  other  pr<  ubeta  on  other  occasions, 
who/urf  tofd  things  fl/fer  t  ft  ft/  had  h*tp- 
pmetL  (A  la\t»k  !i  He  had  heard  of 
many  prophecies  which  never  produced 
any  thinp.  Tt  seldom  occurred  that  pro- 
phets tnok  merit  for  their  prescience  until 
after  the  events  they  had  foretold  had 
come  to  pass  %  and  it  was  probable  tliat 
Lis  hon*  friend  would  never  have  plumed 
luraself  upon  his  prophetic  skrlS,  if  ac- 
cident had  not  brought  about  the  event 
which  he  pmpheeiedt  For  his  own  part 
he  never  hnd  any  faith  in  such  prophets. 
Now,  though  The  hon.  ifentlemen  might 
have  been  pleased  to  vote  against  the 
grant  of  £20tfl0fl  to  bird  MHvi'lle.  he 
(Mr.  L.)  could  iwt  concur  in  the  ground 
of  h is  oppo si ti on .  Th at  noble  lord ,  d u ri ng 
nine  years  of  active  service,  had  only 
,£2,000,  whereas  his  successor  had 
£5,000,  and  when  he  contrasted  the  abili- 
ties of  the  noble  lord,  transcendant  as 
they  were,  with  those  of  his  successor, 
he  saw  a  wonderful  difference  between 
the  merits  of  the  two  individuals.  No  man 
could  doubt  that  Lord  Melville  was  a  man 
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of  superior  abilities.  He  had  died  ex- 
tremely poor,  and  the  directors  had  a 
right  to  take  into  consideration  his  past 
merits  and  services :  and  it  struck  him 
(Mr.  L.)  that  however  exalted  the  noble 
lord's  situation  might  have  been  in  hie 
life  time,  still  though  be  were  dead  he  was 
a  proper  object  for  consideration. 

The  Chairman  again  called  the  hon. 
gentleman  to  order,  and  requested  him 
to  confine  himself  to  the  question  before 
the  court.  '' 

Mr.  Lowndes  resumed  and  said  that  be 
considered  the  observations  of  his  hon. 
friend  as  an  attack  upon  himself,  and 
upon  every  man  who  had  voted  for  the 
grant  of  £20,000  to  Lord  Melville,  and 
therefore,  as  an  independent  man,  he 
had  a  right  to  shew  that  he  was  no  cour- 
tier, and  that  he  did  not  wish  to  please 
any  body  unless  his  conscience  approved 
the  act.  He  considered  that  he  had  acted 
justly  and  properly  in  the  vote  he  gave  on 
that  occasion  ;  and  therefore  he  conceived 
he  had  a  right  to  defend  himself,  without 
being  called  to  order.  He  was  not  only 
justifying  his  own  conduct  but  that  of  the 
other  proprietors  who  voted  on  the  same 
occasion.  If  they  did  the  same  thing  why 
was  he  not  also  entitled  to  the.  like  privi-, 
lege  ?  (cries  of  question  !  question .')  Why 
was  he  to  be  pinned  down  to  any  particu- 
lar point  ?  his  hon.  friend  had  asserted 
that  the  conduct  of  the  directors  in  grant- 
ing money  to  Lord  Melville  was  a  blot 
upon  the  Company. 

The  Chairman  again  interposed  and 
intreated  the  hon.  gentleman  once  more,  to 
confine  himself  to  the  motion  before  the 
court. 

Mr.  Lowndes  said  he  thought  that  am 
attack  had  been  made  on  him  for  having 
voted  for  the  £20,000  to  Lord  Melville, 
and  he  had  a  right  to  defend  himself. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  the  ques- 
tion before  the  court. 

Mr.  Lowndes  then  said  be  would  con- 
fine himself  to  the  question  of  the  manda- 
mus and  say  that  the  directors  ought  to 
assert  the  rights  of  the  Company  against 
any  attempts  made  to  endanger  them; 
and  above  all.Uhey  should  endeavour,  by 
every  exertion  in  their  power,  to  prevent 
the  present  proceeding  being  set  up  as  a 
precedent  ou  any  future  occasion.  Had 
the  court  of  directors  entertained  any 
doubt  upon  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
parliament,  they  ought  to  have  applied 
to  the  legislature  to  ascertain  with  more 
precision  the  boundaries  between  them 
and  the  board  of  control ;  for  he  appre- 
hended that  the  whole  of  the  present  mis- 
chief arose  from  the  imperfect  provisions 
of  the  act,  and  gave  room  for  quibbles 
and  misconceptions.  If  the  Company  had 
a  right  to  the  privileges  which  they  claim- 
ed, they  ought  to  be  defined  with  certain. 
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ty . :  5hoi*ld  it.  not  be  thought  that  he  was 
deviating  from  the  question,  be  would 
adverjt  to,  a  poiut  which  had  arisen  in  his 
mind,  jn, consequence  of  the  quotation 
which,  had  been  read  by  the  hon.  mover, 
from  one  of  Mr.  Pitt's  speeches;. but  he 
knew  wex.weH  that  if  he  did  so,  he 
should  be. galled  to  order.  The  observa- 
tion j  he  had,  to  make  was  however  ex- 
tremely shout. ,  Mr.  Pitt,  in  speaking  of 
the  revenue  of  the  Company,  had  alluded 
to  the  word  patronage.  It  so  happened 
at,  this  moment;  that  an  hon.  and  learned 
friend  of  juis  (Mr.,  Jackson)  who  bad 
sowed  theCompany  for  upwards  of  twenty- 
five  years  in  the  most  essential  particulars, 
was, u liable  to  procure  a  writership  for  a 
nephew  whom  he  was  going  to  send  out 
upon  a  less  advantageous  service.  That 
his  hon.  friend  should  want  a  writership 
for  so  dear  a  relative  was  a  reproach  to 
the  Company.  That  hon.  gentleman  had 
been  their  servant  for  twenty-five  years, 
during  which  time  he  had  saved  them  teu 
or  twelve  millions  of  money  -  and  yet — . 

The  Chairmen,  If  the  hon.  proprie- 
tor will  not  confine  himself  to  the  ques- 
tion, it  is  impossible  that  he  can  be 
heard.  He  wearies  the  patience  of  other 
gentlemen,  and  he  had  better  sit  down. 

Mr.  Lowndes  after  complaining  of  the 
hardship  of, his  case  in  being  refused  a 
.hearing  when  other  gentlemen  were  heard 
with  -patience,  said  be  -should  sit  down 
without  any  further  observations. 

The  hon.  D.  Kinnaird  rose,  and  said, 
Jthat  if  he  were  to  omit  the  present  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  his  sentiments  in  sup- 
.port  of  a  question  for  approving  the  con- 
duct of  the  court  of  directors,  who  had 
resisted  powers  which  had  been  forced 
improperly  from  their  lawful  purpose,  in 
order  to  control  them  and  the  Com- 
pany, he  should  feel  himself  liable  to  the 
imputation  of  a  want  of  candor,  because 
having  frequently  found  fault  with  their 
conduct,  he  should  be  extremely  unwil- 
ling to  witbold  his  support  from  them, 
when  he  knew,  in  his  conscience,  they 
deserved  it.  It  was  with  a  view  therefore 
to  set  himself  right  with  the  directors,  as 
well  as  the  court  of  proprietors,  that  he 
now  presented  himself  to  their  notice. 
His,  observations  (however  important  the 
subject)  should  be  confined  within  narrow 
bounds. 

He  was  clearly  of  opinion,  that  this 
was  a  case  where  the  act  of  parliament, 
as  expounded  by  its  framers,  and  as  un- 
derstood at  the  time  the  legislature  sanc- 
tioned it,  had  been  perverted  from  its  due 
purpose  to  give  a  control  to  the  minister 
•of  the  crown :  but  he  was  far  from  think- 
ing that  this  was  the  only  instance,  and 
be  was  still  further  from  thinking  that  it 
wasonerf  the  most  important  instances, 
in  which  the  act  had  been  so  perverted. 
On  the  contrary  (he  spoke  it  sincerely}  he 
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thought,  that  the  directors  had  tried  the 
question  of  power  under  the  most  disad- 
vantageous circumstances  ;  for  when  they 
applied  themselves  candidly  to  the  subject, 
when  they  came  to  digest  the  immense 
mass  of   papers  before    the  court,  and 
ascertain ,  what  was  really  the  substance 
of  the  question,  which  they  were  willing 
should  be  discussed  and   submitted  for 
the  consideration  of  the  proprietors,  and 
when  they  came  to  dismiss  from  it  all 
that  extraneous  and  voluminous  matter 
in  which  it  was  involved,  they  would  find 
themselves   contesting   for   their   rights 
upou  an  occasion,  when  in  point  of  law 
it  was  extremely   difficult  to  obtain  a 
satisfactory  conclusion :  he  meant,  upon 
the  construction  of  the  act  of  parliament, 
and  particularly  upon  those  clauses  which 
were,  the  peculiar  subject  .of  discussion. 
Even  to  a  legal  mind,  the  same  difficulty 
must  occur :  and  he  could  not  but  think 
that  if  the  court  of  directors  meant  to 
try  the  question  upon  a  point  of  law,  it 
was  their  duty  to  have  brought  it  before 
the  tribunal  of  public  opinion,  and  to 
have  shewn  to  the  court  of  proprietors,  in 
the  first  instance,  the  power  which  the 
board  of  control  intended  to  assume,  not 
to  assume  openly,    (which  would  have 
been  more  honorable  on  their  parts),  but 
in  a  covert  manner,  and  that ,  for  such  a 
considerable  length  of  time.    He  was  of 
opinion  with  his  hon.  friend  who  spoke 
last  but  one,  that  the  court  of  directors 
themselves  had  contributed  to  the  erection 
of  that  monstrous  hydra,  which  was  now 
about  openly  to  crush  them.  He  felt  him- 
self  therefore  considerably  embarrassed 
as  to  the  extent  of  the  discussion*  into 
which  he  should  enter,  because  he  was 
free  to  say,  that  giving  all  the  attention 
he  could  to  the  legal  arguments  .which 
were  contained  in  the  papers,  it  was  a 
matter  of  great  difficulty  with  him  to  say 
whether  this  question  was  or  was  not  to 
be  considered  as  a  military,  a  commercial, 
or  a  civil  question.  It  was  quite  clear  that, 
in  the  manner  in  which  the  directors  had 
conducted  their  case,  they  had  involved 
themselves  in   considerable    difficulties; 
for  they  had  themselves,  in  the  words,  of 
their  counsel,  declared  that  it  was  not  a 
military  question  ;  and  therefore  he  beg- 
ged to  ask,  whether  they  were  prepared 
to  say  that  it  was  a  commercial  question  ? 
For  his  own  part  he  must  undoubtedly  con- 
sider it  as  a  matter  relating  to  policy  or 
government,  because  that  appeared  to  him, 
under  the  true  construction  of  the  whole 
spirit  of  the  act  of  parliament,  to  be  the 
only  ground  upon  which  it  could  be  con* 
sidered.    To  him  it  appeared  unquestion- 
ably, to  be  a  matter  of  civil  government 
in  the  judicial  department... 

His  hon.  friend  who  first  addressed  t 
court  had  said  that  Major  Hart's  case  ? 
decided  ;  but  he  (Mr.  K.)  begged  that 
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court  would  not  be  milled  by  so  extraor- 
dinary a  miftake.  80  far  from  Major 
Hart'*  case  being  decided,  it  appeared 
dear  that  the  only  question  all  along,  bad 
been  between  the  board  of  control  and 
the  court  of  director!.  It  was  extremely 
important,  therefore,  to  fix  in  the  minds 
of  the  court,  what  the  precise  question 
was  between  those   two  bodies.    Thai 

Suestion  was  positively  no  more  than 
lis, — namely— what  tribunal  should  de- 
cide the  question  between  Major  Hart 
and  the  East-India  Company  ?  The  board 
of  control  had  recommended  to  the  direc- 
tors to  make  payment  of  Major  Hart's 
claim  after  a  certain  rate.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  court  of  directors  proposed, 
that  their  military  board  should  regulate 
the  mode  of  payment,  and  that  Major 
Hart  should  produce  his  vouchers.  To 
that  the  board  of  control  said,  it  was 
extremely  unfair  to  compel  him  to  pro- 
cure vouchers,  when  the  directors  them- 
selves knew  that  he  had  none  to  produce. 

Therefore  the  state  of  the  case  was  this  ; 
the  directors  proposed  that  the  military 
board  should  give  him  a  specific  sum  for 
each  seer  of  rice,  or  a  smaller  sum,  if  they 
thought  the  smaller  was  a  fair  rate  of 

compensation.    But  when    the   military 

board  had  decided   at   what  rate  they 

would  pay,  the  dispute  would  not  then 

have  been  ended  $  for  it  would  remain  for 

Major  Hart  to  say,  whether  he  would  ac- 
cept such   rate    of  compensation.     He 

might  or  might  not  accept  it.    He  was 

not  obliged  to  do  so,  for  he  might  appeal 

to  any  tribunal  of  justice,  as  between     be  tried  upon  a  few  expressions  in  t 

himself  and  the  Company.    Therefore  it    of  parliament:  and  yet  the  court  of 

was  a  mistake  to  say,  that  Major  Hart's 

case  was  even  far  advanced  in  its  pro- 
gress towards  decision.    It  was  not  in  a 

state  of  advancement.    But  the  court  of 

directors  and  the  board  of  control,  so  far 

from  having  quarrelled  upon  a  question  of 

putting  their  hand  into  the  pocket  of  the 

company,  it  was  really  a  question,  whether 

the  board  of  control  had  a  right  to  give 

any  recommendation  to  the  tribunal  to 

which  Major  Hart's  ease  had  been  re- 
ferred for  decision.    Now,  he  begged  the 

attention  of  the  court  to  that  circum- 
stance; for  that  was  really  the  main  ques- 
tion :  and  it  was  a  misrepresentation  of 

the  case  to  suppose,  that  the  board  of 

control  were  putting  their  hands  at  once 

into  the  pocket  of  the  Company,  or  to 

suppose  that  they  liad  said/4  if  yon  don't 

pay  tit  is  niiiuty  we  wiU  compel  you."  The 

interferon*  of  tin-  board  was  mere! v  in 

Greeting   (he  method  to  be  pursued  by 

the  military  Ward,  in  coming  to  a  con- 

-lusiwi   upon  Major  Hart's  clajm :  and 

^  ill  at  was  done,  Major  Hart  was  not 

>ded  by  it ;  fur  he  had  his  optfon 

Hs  10  £*>  into  a  court  of  law  with 

dors.    Therefore   he  (Mr.  K.) 

iat  this  question  might  be  rightly 


nnderstooodt  and  he  was  borne  out  in 
saying  that  in  this  very  mistake,  (which 
was  one,  of  many  instances,  in  which 
the  question  seemed  to  have  been  misun- 
derstood), the  true  point  at  issue  between 
toe  directors  and  the  board  was  either 
lost  sight  of ,  or  so  much  involved,  as  to 
defy  a  plain  and  rational  decision  upon  it* 
He  therefore  charged  the  directors  not 
only  with  having  mistaken  the  nature  ot 
the  question  itself,  but  likewise  with 
having  tried  it  in  a  most  injudicious  man- 
ner, in  consequence  of  the  ufoeeedtna* 
they  had  adopted,  because  so  for  from 
trying  it  with  reference  so  the  general 
spirit  of  the  act  of  parliament,  and  refer- 
ring to  a  large  construction  of  the  inten- 
tions of  the  legislature,  it  was  left  to  be 
tried  by  mere  verbal  criticism.  If  the 
question  were  to  be  tried,  as  it  certainly 
ought,  upon  its  own  merits,  and  if  it 
were  to  rest  upon  good,  common,  plain 
sense,  he  could  not  conceive  why  it 
should  be  decided  by  the  subtle  distinc- 
tion of  lawyers.  What  was  to  prevent 
a  jury  of  twelve  honest  men,  with  plain 
common  sense,  from  being  left  (as  the 
juries  of  this  country  were  left  in  many 
most  important  cases),  to  apply  the  act 
of  parliament  to  the  case  submitted  to 
their  consideration.  Such  a  tribunal  was 
competent  to  the  decision  of  such  a  ques- 
tion :  but  in  this  ease,  unfortunately,  so 
for  from  taking  a  large  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  looking  at  the  power  assumed 
by  the  board  of  control  upon  broad  and 
general  principles,  the  issue  was  left  to  . 
*     -  *  -  "    the  act 

direc- 
tors came  to  their  eonstkutents  content 
ding  before  them,  that  this  was  a  vital 
point  connect ed  with  the  interests  of  the 
company,  and  after  such  a  confession 
they  ventured  to  submit  a  decision,  (winch 
involved  the  Company  in  the  disgrace  of 
having  a  manoVimeie  issued  against  them 
before  the  whole  people  of  India),  to  too 
result  of  a  mere  verbal  contest  as  to  the 
eons  traction  of  an  act  of  Parliament  in 
this  particular  case,  narrowing  it  down 
to  three  clauses,  nay,  down  to  the  qnea- 
tion, whether  this  claim  of  Major  Hart 
came  within  the  description  of  "  mUow- 
"  ance  orgraivity."  This  was  the  ground 
upon  which  the  directors  elected  to  pro- 
ceed. They  contented  themselves  with 
submitting  a  question  of  vital  importance 
to  the  decision  of  a  legal  quibble.  They 
wished  to  defend  themselves  by  saying 
this  came  within  the  meaning  of  the 
words  **  allewtmc*  or  gratuity;"  and 
that  if  it  should  turn  out  that  Major 
Hart  was  paid  a  larger  sum  than  in  strict- 
ness he  was  entitled  to,*  the  surplus 
should  be  considered  as- a  gratuity  or  qU 
hwanet.  They  were  willing  to  defend 
themselves  upon  that  narrow  ground,  *mf 
with  such  a  o^bbie  they  resorted  to  At 
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court  of  King's  Bench,  and  there  the  point, 
an  fined  down,  was  decided  against  them. 
'Hie  court  decided  the  que  there,  npon  the 
simple  question  of  allowance  or  gratuity : 
and  then  the  Company  were  directed  eo 
go  to  the  privy  conneil.  How  did  they 
go  there,  why^npon  the  construction  of 
another  clause  of  Che  act;  namely,  whe- 
ther this  waft  a  military  or  a  commercial 
eeestion*  Was  there  a  gentleman  on  the 
otter  side  of  the  oar,  he  would  ask,  who 
would  get  up  and  say  that  thin  was  a  com* 
mereW  euestioa?  He  (Mr.  K.)  admits 
ted  that  this  was  a  question  which  was 
not  intended,  by  the  aet  of  parliament^ 
to  be  investigated  by  the  hoard  of  eon*- 
trol*  but  the  feet  was,  that  there  hav* 
hnj  been  many  other  acts  done  by  the 
hoard  of  control,  which  were  tacitly 
submitted  to  by  the  director*,  the  latter 
MM  themselves  preclnded,  by  their  previous 
submissions,  from  entering  upon  the  broad 
ground  upon  which  the  question  ought  to 
he  considered:  and  he  would  tell  that  bom 
body,  that  if  they  had  applied  to  the  court 
of  proprietors,  that  ground  would  have 
been  taken  by  them,  and  the  directors 
would  have  been  placed  upon  it,  in  spite 
of  themselves.  He,  for  one,  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  unwilling  to  try  the  merits 
of  a  great  and  important  question  like 
iMs  upon  mere  technical  definitions  and 
verbal  criticisms.  Had  the  directors 
brought  the  question  before  their  consti- 
tuents, they  would  in  all  events  have  had 
she  gratuitous  and  zealous  assistance  of 
bin  hon.  and  learned  friend  (Mr.  Jackson). 
They  would  have  had  his  assistance  in  a 
plaoe  where  they  could  derive  advantage 
from  Us  learning,  free  of  interest  or  pre- 
judice. For  his  (Mr.  K's)  part,  he  should 
bate  been  most  happy  to  derive  assistance 
srom  that  gentleman's  talents  and  legal 
acquirements;  and  he  was  quite  persuad- 
ed, that  the  rest  of  the  proprietors  would 
have  been  most  grateful  for  his  counsel 
and  advice  upon  such  an  occasion.  It 
seemed  therefore  to  him  that  the  direo 
torn  were  much  to  Maine  in  their  want  of 
confidence  in  this  court,  from  whom  it 
was  quite  obvious  they  might  have  derived 
considerable  advantage,  not  only  from  the 
strength  which  numbers  would  have 
given,  but  from  the  advice  and  assistance 
which  they  were  capable  of  affording,  as 
allies  in  such  a  contest.  This  was  a  ques- 
tion which  oaght  to  have  been  submitted 
so  the  tribunal  of  public  opinion,  and  not 
to  the  profenston^  construction  of  an  act 
of  pafflament ;  in  descending  to  which  it 
was  natural  to  suppose,  that  the  general 
prinetplesof  the  law  wodld  be  kept  in  the 
back  ground.  He  was  extremety  sorry, 
therefore,  that  he  should  be  obliged  to 
eualifrthe  thanks  which  were  due  to  the 
urecton  for  the  opposition  they  had 
gtvea  Id  the  beard  of  control,  with  any 
thing  Hke  puMic  censure;  but  he  could  not 


discharge  his  duty  conscientiously,  if  he 
did  not  thus  express  his  sentiments  upon 
their  conduct.  He  trusted,  however,  that 
this  would  be  the  beginning  of  a  new 
course,  end  that  the  Company  were  about 
to  adopt  sentiments  and  principles  of  see- 
ing, which  Would  hereafter  protect  them 
from  similar  encroachments  upoa  their 
privileges.  He  trusted  that,  in  future, 
they  would  shew  themselves  not  only 
jealous  of  their  rights,  but  able  to  defend 
themselves  against  any  isnputatioa  or 
any  attack  npon  their  character :  but  m 
doing  this,  he  persuaded  himself  the  di- 
rectors would  feel  the  hnponance  of  at- 
taching to  their  cause  a  Just  confidence  in 
the  support  and  advice  of  their  const*- 
went* -—that  if  they  should  be 
placed  in  such  a  situation,  they 
come  to  this  court  for  assistance,  open 
those  points  where  poetic  *» pinion  must 
liave  its  influence.  Par  was  be  from  think- 
ing that  there  was  not  amongst  the  font 
and  twenty  directors,  as  much  learning; 
ability  and  honesty  as  on  this  side  the 
bar ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  could  net  be 
disputed,  that  it  was  no  inconsiderable  ad- 
vantage to  that  body,  to  have  the  advice, 
the  assistance,  and  the  confidence  of  ail 
their  constituents.  He  meant  nothing 
invidiously,  but  he  thought  it  was  the 
duty,  as  well  as  the  interest  of  the  direc- 
tors, to  cultivate  the  good  opinion  of  the 
proprietors  by  a  timely  deference  to  their 
honest  judgment. 

Before  he  went  farther  in  his  remarks, 
he  would  notice  one  observation  of  bis 
hon.  friend  who  spoke  last  but  one  (Mr. 
Hume).  His  hon.  friend  had  expressed 
a  wish,  that  the  directors  had  not  resist- 
ed the  board  of  control,  by  going  to  the 
court  of  King's  Bench  to  be  subjected  to  a 
mandamus,  after  the  question  bad  been 
decided  by  the  privy  council.  Now,  he 
did  not  quite  concur  in  his  hon.  friend's 
opinion ;  for  he  could  not  but  think  that 
the  directors  were  justified  in  resorting  to 
any  measure  which  afforded  a  prospect 
of  having  their  grievances  understood  ancT 
felt  by  alt  classes  of  the '  courmnnity :  and 
therefore  he  thought,  that  the  more  pub- 
lic their  resistance,  it  wodld  be  eventually 
the  better,  it  was  a  great  thing  to  be 
able  to  complain ;  and  hence  the  advan- 
tage of  the  right  of  petition.  It  was  a 
satisfaction  to  the  oppressed  and  injured, 
to  be  able  to  excite  the  sympathy,  at  least, 
of  their  countrymen.  In  this  point  of 
view,  therefore,  the  public  statement  of 
the  Company's  case,  as  a  grievance,  would 
be  of  advantage,  because  it  would  operate 
as  a  warning  to  others.  He  could  not 
conceive  any  harm  in  resistance,  as  long 
as  there  was  the  least  chance  of  resistance 
being  of  use:  consequently,  so  long  as 
there  was  no  harm  In  resistance,  resist- 
ance was  commendable.  It:  were  to  be 
wished,  however,  that  ween  the  directors 
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received  the  mandamus,  they  had  asked 
for  the  sympathy  of  their  constituents: 
toHn  such  a  critical  moment  the  effer- 
'vescence  of  friendship,  and  community  of 
interest,  must  have  been  consolatory  to 
the  executive  body,  nnder  the  insult  which 
had  been  offered  them.  If  they  had  done 
this,  they  would  not  only  have  met  with 
condolence  and  sympathy,  but  have  been 
borne  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  proprie- 
tors in  triumph.  To  him,  then,  it  appear- 
ed, that  no  harm  could  result  from  their 
resistance;  for,  on  the  contrary ,he  thought 
the  want  of  resistance  sooner,  was  the 
rack  upon  which  thej  had  split, 
i  After  this  remark,  he  must  make  one 
observation  upon  the  subject  of  the  papers 
themselves,  because,  when  he  held  up  the 
enormous  volume  which  had  been  laid  be- 
fore the  proprietors,  he  could  not  hut  con- 
ceive, that  it  afforded  somewhat  of  an 
apology  for  an  aberration  from  that  path, 
which  bad  been  chalked  out  for  this  day's 
proceedings.  Undoubtedly,  he  was  dis- 
posed to  pay  every  attention  to  what  had 
fallen  from  the  chair ;  because  every  sug- 
gestion coming  from  so  dignified  a  situa- 
tion was  entitled  to  respect;  and. most 
happy  was  he  to  join  his  testimony  in 
praise  of  the  conduct  of  tbe  hon.  gentle- 
man who  recently  filled'  it:  The  interests 
of  the  Company,  the  tranquillity  and  dig- 
nity of  the  proceedings  of  this  court,  and 
the  regularity  of  their  debates,  depended 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  chairman;  and 
proud  was' he  in  adding  his  eulogium  to 
the  character  of  a  gentleman  who  had  so 
mainly  contributed,  by  his  dignified  de- 
meanour, to  the  attainment  of  these  im- 
portant points.  Therefore  what  had 
fallen  from  the  hon.  gentleman  in  the 
chair  upon  the  subject  of  tutoring  up  Major 
Hart's  case  with  the  present- question, 
must  have  been  suggested,  rather  as  a  re- 
commendation than  as  a  dictttm  $  and  it 
was  one  of  his  (Mr.  K's)  complaints  against 
tbe  directors,  that  they  had  so  overlaid 
this  plain  and  simple  .question  with  the: 
story  of  Major  Hart,  that  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end,  that  story  hadbeen  told 
five  times  over :  nay,  even  in  the  directors'1 
own  protest,  which  might  have  -been  a 
simple  protest  against  the  power  of  the- 
board  of  control,  three-fourths  of  the 
papers  were  occupied  by  the  details  of 
Major  Hart's  case ;  and  then  the  proprie-' 
tors  were  to  be  told,  that  in  taking  this 
subject  up,  they  were  not  to  touch  upon 
the  merits  ofthat  case!— and -any  man 
wno  ventured  to  say  a  word  upon  it,  must 
he  puti  down  as  disorderly !  Why,  the' 
cases  were  so  mixt  up;  that  it  was  impos-: 
siWe  to  touch  upon  the  one  without  ad* 
verting  to  the  other.  Nay,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  help  entering  into  the  particulars 
of. Major  Hart's  casein  arguing  the  ques- 
tion of.  power;  Even  Lord  Ellenborough, 
andalitheoMnsel  instructed  to  argue  the- 
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case,  dwelt  entirely  upon  the  merits  of 
Major  Hart's  case,  and  it  was  not  hr  their 
power  to  do  otherwise :  and  yet  ths>  pro- 
prietors were  to  be  told  that  they  ~mtist 
confine  themselves  to  the  merits  of  the 
question  immediately  before  the  court. 
If  this  were  a  good  rule  for  the  proprie- 
tors, why  did  not  the  directors  themselves 
exhibit  it  in  their  own  example.  The 
fact  was,  however;  they*  found  iff  impost*- 
ble  to  confine  themselves  to  the .  question . 
of  principle.  But  they  did'  not  even  eon- . 
fine  themselves  merely  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  meritsof  the  Major's  case }  fttr 
there  was  some  invisible  commentttdt 
upon  the  papers.  The  directors  did : Writ 
simply  content  themselves  with  subnittfr 
ting  the  document  to  the  proprietors,  hut 
they  brought  them  forward  with' nofei^ 
very  copious— very  pithy— and  all  agaimkl 
Major  Hart  :*— very  strong  reasoningr^bul 
there  was  nothing  to  be  found  which  toW 
for  the  Major.  Surely,  the  proprietors 
ought  to  have  the  name  of  .this  invisible 
commentator.  Would  the  directors  be 
good  enough  to  refer  their  constituents  to 
the  author  of  these  comments.  .  Who  was. 
the  gentleman  ?  Let  him  come  forward, 
and  inform  the  court,  by  what  authority, 
and  under  whose  countenance,  he  meddled 
with  these  papers  ?  If  he  was  some  6b* 
scure  individual,  he  (Mr:  K.)  should  liVtf 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  answering  hint. 
But  it  was  impossible  to  find  him  in  the 
dark.  To  him  (Mr.  K.)  some  of  these 
comments  appeared  extremely  improper^ 
and'  that  very  unfair  inferences  were! 
drawn  from  them,  not  to  say  bad  reason4* 
ing;  therefore  he ,  must  say  in  his  own 
name,  as  well  as  ju  the  name  of  Major 
Hart,  (with,  whom  he;  had  no  .connexion)  - 
and  in  the  name  of  -common  -justice,  that 
it  was  impossible?  to  look  at.  these  papers, 
without  being  folly,. impressed  with  the* 
conviction,  that  Major  Hart  had  been* 
the  main  object .  through  the  whole  .of 
these  proceedings,  in  the  first  instance.' 
This  .he  was  obliged  to  say;  and  though 
he  had  no  disposition  whatever,  to  treat 
What  had  fallen  from  the  chair. with  dis- 
respect (which  he  must  consider- to  have 
been  suggested  in  pursuance  of  tbe  plan 
recommended  by  the  hon.  mover),  yet  he 
could  not  help,  as  a  matter  of  jus-, 
tieeto  Major  Hart,  taking  this  opportuni- 
ty of  saying,  that  in  his  conscience  he  be- 
lieved him  a  most  ill-used  man  ;i— that  he 
had  suffered  beyond  all  measure,  and  that 
the  directors  had  not  given  him  a  tribunal 
before  which  he  could  fairly  lay  his  case, 
A  court  martial  would  have  decided  the 
question ;  or  a  board :  of  general  officers 
might  have  disposed  of  it.  It  wis  tine, 
a :  board  of  inquiry  was  established  in 
the  first  instance,  which  board  of  inquiry 
merely  gave  a  recommendation:  but  not 
in  theform/of  any  legal  or  judicial  pro-, 
ceedifi*.   ^gavenrecomiartaWo^ 
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{^^vernor-ge^eral,  arict  then  the  $o- 
tein<n*-geueraj  suspended  the  Major.  And 
when  $at  .gentleman's  case  came,  to  be 
ijfiacftsse^  hf  (Mr.  &.)'  would  have  a  good 
de^jto  spy  a?,  to  the  motives  of  tfeat  pro- 
ceeding! ,  Jtie;  Major  then  wrote  to  the 
Court  o{  directors.  \    * 

Mr.  /mjpei  rose  to  speak  to  order.  He. 
leaJly  ^bought  }hajt  on  the  pajjt  of  (he 
fptjn^  of  .Major  JHart,  it  was  extremely; 
tgudjeious  as  well  as  irregular,  after  what 
Befallen,  from  the  chair,  to  be  entering 
now  intone  ease  of  tbat  gentleman.  The. 
friends  pfMajor  fiart  woujd  have  an  op-, 
portunity  at  a  fiiture  period  of  fully  con* 
aiderm  the  merits  pf  his  case ;  but  until 
that  period  arrised^  it  would  be  better  to  % 
abstain  from  the;  discussion. .  He  hoped/ 
U^bon.aod  worthy  proprietor  whoseem- 
•jdto.be  -of  the  same  opinion,  would  ab- 
sjfiiln-  from  further  argument  upon  this 
ptirtipt  the  subject. 

Mr:  tiotofHtw  said,  «  I  think,  after  you 
hive  mixed  up  theories  tion  with  these  com-, 
jnentaries, rM'proprletttrs  have  a  right!  to* 
dfeotote  the  subject  1n  their  own  way.**     • 

l^e  iJ^fliVuftfwsaid,  that  when  the  boo* 
gentleman  (Mr.  Kiiinaird)'  had  passed 
some  animadversions  upon  the  line  of  con- 
duct vbicty  he  had  taken  in  recommend- 
ing to  the  court  to  pursue  the  sugges- 
tion maj}e  by  the  hpn.  mover,  he  had 
Bat  with  great  patience :  but  he  must  row 
Submit  to  the  court,  whether  this  waa  a 
proper  time  to  touch  upon  the  topic  of 
$laj[Oj  Halt's  particular  case  ? 

i  Mr.  Asnwirdsaid*  heeoeidonlyjuati- 
r>ta#coejse  be  bad  taken,  by  reading 
th»  directors'- resolution  of  protest*  Tba* 
rtsomtion  of  .protest  entered  into  a  detail 
of  the  particulars  of  Major  Hart's  case* 
wWch.he  (Mrv.Ki)  took  to  be  the  matter 
wiiieh  the  court  wro  now  called  upon  tot 


Mr.  Tmpep  reminded  the  hon.  gentle-; 
nan,  that  the  question  which  this  court 
was  called  upon  to  decide,  merely  relafeef 
to  the  subject  of  the  mandamus,  and  to' 
the  conduct  of  the  directors  in  resisting' 
the  Interference  6f  the  hoard  of  control. 

Mr.  JTinnairs' s&d,  he  felt  himself  jus- 
tifie/l,  as  he  conceived,  In  referring  tb  the' 
resolution  of  protest  Of  the  court  of  di- 
rectors, for  the  purpose  of  finding  out 
the  grounds  of  the  directors*  conduct  in 
opposing  the  board  of  control.  But  if, 
In  that  resolution  of  protest,  he  should 
not  he  ab|e  to  find  the  reasons  of  the  di- 
rectors for  such  conduct,  it  certainly ( 
would  be  presumptuous  for  him  to  speak* 
to  their  conduct,  unless  he  was  permitted 
ty  refer  to  the  papers  before  the  court. 
Upon  looking  therefore,  a|  the  protest, 
he  frond  a  full  detail  of  Major  Hart's, 
ease,  and  he  must  conclude  that  the  di- 
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rectors  thought  it  absolutely  necessary 
to  enter  into  that  detail,  in  order  to 
enable  the  ,  proprietors  to-  understand 
the  grounds  of  their  conduct.  With  the 
leave,,  then,  of  the  court,  he  would  speak 
tp  those  .points,  rather  than  read  them 
from  the  protest.  .  If  the  honorable  ami 
learned,  gentleman  who  had!  called  him 
(Mr.  K.)  to  order,  preferred  his  read*  . 
ing  the  document  itself,  which  it  was  ne- 
cessary for  him  to  do,  in  order  to  answer 
the  objection  made,  he  (Mr*  K.)  begged 
to  suggest,  that  the  hon*  and  learned  gen- 
tleman could  not  offer  a  stronger  proof  of 
being  himself  out  of  Order,  than  by  com- 
pelling him  to  adopt  that  course.  He  had 
not  many  observations  to  make,  and  he; 
had  only  to  say  that  the  interruption  he 
had  experienced  did  not  tend  much  to 
save  the  time  of  the  court,  which  he  was 
most  desirous  of  doing,  had  he  been  per* 
mitted  to  proceed  in  his  own  way.  He  was; 
about  to  say  that  Major  Hart,  therefore, 
had  had  no  tribunal  assigned  him  to.  which 
he  could  submit  his  case  iors  an  equitable 
decision ;  and  it  was  from  that  unfortu- 
nate circumstance  that  the  directors  ha4. 
got  into  this  scrape  j  for  they  had  taken 
upon  themselves  to  pass  what  they  thought 
would  beva  complete  estopelling  resolution 
against  Major  Hart,  by  ordering  certain 
vouchers  to  be  produced,  the  existence  of 
wbic]i  that  gentleman  had  himself  distinct^ 
ly  denied  j. and  had  assigned  that  i&  % 
reason  for  .their  not  forthcoming  (a  direc- 
tor '.<nq")«  He  (Mr.  K.)  understood 
that  Major  Hart  had  declared,  that  be, 
had  not  any  vouchers  to  establish  the 
prices  at.  which  he  purchased  the  rice  (the* 
same  gentleman  "  #o«")  I  find  tlftt 
is  expressly  stated. in  the  examination  *£ 
Major  Hart,  ..  f 

Mr.  Jrnpey  said,  it  wpujd  be  more  enju- 
yenient  to  hear  Mftj or  Harf s  case  another 
time. 

*  Mr,  fCinnaird  said,  he  apprehended  he 
was  npw  speaking  to  the  very  point  be-' 
fore  the  court ;  and  as  the  directors,  had 
declared  the  ground  upwn  which  they  ha4 
acted,  he  conceived  he  had  a  right  to  ex- 
amine into  those  grounds,  and  to  point, 
out  to  the  court  of  proprietors  the  true, 
question  which  they  bad  to.  decide,  after 
an  examination  of  those  voluminous  pa* 
pers ;  for  he  apprehended  that  the  court 
really  did  not  know  the  question  intended 
to  be  propounded  to  them,  and  that  ttroy 
were  not  aware  of  the  mistake  into  which* 
many  of  them  must  have  fallen.    Upps>-< 
what  ground,  he  would  ask,  was  the* 
court  to  be  precluded  from  going  into  the 
merits  of  the  case,  which  was  argued  es>*» 
cjtusively  upon  its  own  particulars  i  Tina 
case  was  unique  in  circumstances,  amfv 
there  was  .no  probability  of  its  ever  being . 
drawn,  into  'precedent  bj  the , hoard.  af  < 
control.    Such  &  case  never  happened  h*r  • 
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fore,  and,  probably,  never  would  again. 
What  was  the  case  ?  why  an  officer  had 
W u  dismissed  who  claimed  that  he  had  a 
right  to  a  certain  sain  of  money  at  the 
hands  of  the  Company ;  and  it  arose  out 
of  this  peculiarity  of  circumstances  J  that 
the  directors  declared  by  their  counsel, 
Sir  Samuel  RomiUy  and  Mr.  Adam,  men 
of  the  first  legal  authority  in  the  coun- 
try— "  that  Major  Hart  was  not  a  mili- 
tary  servant,  but  was  to  all  intents  and 
purposes;  no  other  than  a  vender  of  rice." 
This  was  said  by  the  directors'  own  learn- 
ed counsel;— what  did  the  directors  then 
do  upon  that  ?  why,  the  next  thing  they 
did  was  to  declare,  that  Major  Hart  was 
not  to  be  treated  as  a  mere  render  of  rice, 
but  that  their  military  board  was  to  de- 
cide the  point,  and  that,  connected  with 
his  previous  duty,  he  was  to  be  consider- 
ed as  an  officer  in  the  Company's  service ; 
7— why,  it  was  out  of  this  difficulty  that 
the  board  of  control  had  erected  the  pre- 
tence of  interfering  in  this  proceeding. 
The  directors'  own  letter  upon  the  sub- 
ject was  a  military  letter :  a  letter  in  the 
military  department,  and  not  in  the  com- 
mercial department.  Therefore  the  board 
of  control  had  said  in  the  first  instance, 
that  in  as  much  as  the  directors  had  ad- 
mitted, that  this  was  not  like  a  negocia- 
tion  with  their  saddler  or  military  accou- 
trement maker,  they  must- be  considered 
as  having  given  up  the  question  as  to 
Major  Hart's  being  a  military  man ;  and 
yet,  what  was  most  extraordinary,  he 
Iras  nevertheless  dismissed  from  the 
Service.  Now  what  did  lord  Ellenborough, 
npon  the  argument  upon  this  case,  say  ? 
he  would  quote  his  lordship's  words  as 
Well  as  those  of  Mr.  Serjeant  Bosanquet. 
Mr.  Serjeant  Bosanquet,  after  using  many 
other  arguments,  stated  .that  Major  Hart 
made  no  remonstrance  or  objection  against 
general  Harris's  order  to  bring  his  private 
stows  on  the  official  books ;  and  that  con- 
sequently this  grain,  as  part  of  the  public 
grain,  was  supplied  to  the  army :  and 
Sen  he  said,  "  there  is  no  express  bar- 
gain on  the  subject."  Upon  which  lord 
Ellenborough  observed,  •*  tbete  was  no 
obligation  on  him  as  commissary  to  sup- 
ply. I  do  not  say  it  was  not  a  very  expe- 
dient thing  on  the  part  of  general  Harris : 
but  it  being  Major  Hart's  private  proper- 
ty, nobody  could  convert  it  to  his  own 
tise,  without  Major  Hart's  consent." 
Upon  which  Mr.  Serjeant  Bosanquet  said, 
*  no  my  lord ;  therefore  I  contend  that 
It  was  not  done  by  force ;  but  that  Major 
Hart  complied  in  bringing  it  on  the  boots, 
and  then  matters  stood  as  if  Major  Hart 
nad  purchased  this  corn  at  Madras  or  any 
Other  place  for  the  public.'*  What  did 
lord  Buenborough  say  ?  Did  he  say  that 
<*hat  was  done  was  conclusive  evidence 
of  any  bargain  having  been  made,  or  any 
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price  being  charged  ?— No :  lorn  Ellenbo- 
rough said,  "  No :  he  is  ordered  to  enter 
it  as  an  Hem  of  account ;  but  that  does 
not  give  it  the  character  of  naving  been 
purchased  for  the  public.  He  acquiesces 
in  the  direction  to  enter  it ;  but  it  ought 
to  be  considered  as  if  he  had  not  so  en- 
tered, and  as  if  it  stood  in  its  original  si- 
tuation." 

Supposmg  then  it  was  necessary  as  af 
matter  of  expediency,  to  take  this  grain 
by  force  from  Major  Hart,  still  Mam* 
Hart  had  a  right  to  have  a  judicial 
decision  upon  his  claim ;  but  upon  the 
question  of  compensation  coming  to- 
be  considered,  the  court  of  directors 
said,  "  we  alone  are  to  decide  upon  it." 
They  did  not  offer  to  refer  the  ques- 
tion td  the  decision  of  a  court  of  justice ; 
and  therefore  by  their  own  conduct  thej 
subjected  themselves  to  the  interference 
Of  the  board  of  control,  by  dictating,  as 
the  directors  did,  that  Major  Hart  was  in 
the  situation  of  any  other  veuder  ofgsods 
for  the  service  of  the  Company,  The  di- 
rectors bad  contented  themselves  with 
standing  upon  the  ground  which  their 
learned  counsel  had  taken,  who  declared 
ft  to  be  their  opinion,  that  Major  Hart 
was  precisely  in  the  same  situation  as  an? 
other  private  vender  would  be.  As  an 
abstract  question  of  law,  therefore,  he  pftr. 
t.)  could  not  help  thinking,  that  the  law- 
was  against  the  directors :  but  then  he  was 
free  to  say  that  this,  and  all  other  such  con- 
structions of  an  act  of  parliament  leading  to 
such  a  result  as  they  did,  were  such  as  this) 
court  ought  to  resist.  He  was  only  sorry 
that  this  construction  was  not  resisted  in 
a  more  powerful  manner ;  and  he  covftt 
not  but  think,  that  if  the  court  of  pro- 
prietors had  been  consulted,  and  that  a 
statement  had  been  made  to  them  of  suck 
a  power  being  lodged  in  the  board  of  con- 
trol, the  public  would  have  gone  with  the 
court  in  a  petition  to  parliament  tareme* 
dy  the  evil  complained  of.  -  But  not  hav- 
ing done  so,  he  was  inclined  to  think  that 
the  directors  considered  themselves*  as 
concluded  by  preceding  acts  of  the  board 
of  control,  and  that  they  had  no  right  to 
any  sympathy  from  the  public.  With 
these  observations,  the  hon.  gentleman 
concluded  by  supporting  the  motion.' 

Mr.Infpey  said,  it  was  with  great  W 
willingness  that  be  now  rose  to  address 
the  court  upon  a  question  with  respect  to 
which  he  had  confidently  anticipated  an 
Unanimous  conclusion.  Undoubtedly  he 
should  have  sat  a  silent  auditor  of  tufa 
discussion,  had  it  not  been  for  the  most 
extraordinary  speech  which  had  just  been 
delivered  by  the  hon.  gentleman  who 
spoke  lasj ;  arid  which  he  confessed  sur- 
passed every  thing  he  had  ever  heard  fronv 
a  gentleman  professing  himself  to  be  in 
forour  of  tto  motion  before  th*  court. 
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Every  word  of  that  speech  seemed  to  be' 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  motion  of  the 
boil,  gentleman  Who  had  brought  forward » 
the  question.  It  was  very  true  that' the 
mass  of  papers  before  the  court,  were 
such,  dud  their  contents  so  multifarious, 
that  without  a  specific  notice  of  what  was 
the  subject  for  the  immediate  considers-  - 
tion  of  the  court,  they  might  have  beeh 
wandering  in  a  sea  of  discussion,  without 
any  chance  of  coming  to  ah  unanimous  - 
opinibn.  Therefore  it  was  important  for 
the  court  to  be  informed  that  they  were 
met  merely  to  consider  the  conduct  of  the  ' 
cOurt  of  directors  In  opposing  the  authO- » 
ritythal  was  attempted  to  be  exercised 
over  them  for  so  considerable  a  length  of 
time,  by  the  board  of  control;  and  af- 
terwards in  appealing  to  the  privy  council. ' 
If  6u  this  occasion,  honorable  gentlemen 
had  confined  themselves  to  these*  points, 
he  was  almost  convinced  that  the  proprie- 
tors Would  have  been  much  earlier  dis- 
missed ;  for  it-was  impossible  to  say  much 
upon  such  a  subject.  In  the  few  words 
he  should  offer  to  the  court,  he  would  en-  ' 
deavour  to  confine  himself  strictly  to  the 
pojnt  in  discussion.  In  considering  the 
conduct  of  the  court  of  directors,  It  -  was 
not  at  all  necessary,  however  the  court 
might  approve  of  it,  that 'they  should 
condemn  the  conduct  of  any  parties.  It 
was  not  because  the  directors  had  been  in 
the  right,  that  therefore  Major  Hart  was 
necessarily  in  the  wrong ;-— it  did  not  ne- 
cessarily follow,  that  the  board  of  con- 
trol and  the  privy  council  were  in  the 
wrong,  because  the  court  of  directors  had 
<Joae  their  duty.  The  court  should  *e- 
collect  that  they  were  not  now  called  upon 
to  consider  the  conduct  of  any  of  these 
persons ;  and  that  the  only  question  for 
iSaem  to  decide  was,  whether,  upon  the 
state  of  facfe  disclosed  in  the  papers  be- 
fore the  court,  the  line  of  conduct  which 
the  court  of  directors  had  adopted,  was  • 
such  as  they  were  in  duty  bound  Jto  ob- 
serve in  their  transactions  with  the  board 
of  control.  Upon  all  other  points  he 
ehonld  expressly  avoid  saying  any  thing. 
With  respect  to  Major  Hart,  the  papers 
relative  to  his  case  were  certainly  volumi- 
nous :  and  if  it  should  be  at  any  time  the 
wish  of  Major  Hart  to  bring  his  case  before 
the  court,  he  (Mr.  I.)  pledged  himsefr  to 
make  himself  acquainted  with  the  whole 
of  that  gentleman's  case,  to  give  it  an  un- 
biassed consideration,  and  an  unbiassed 
vpte,  upon  whatever  proposition  might  be 
founded  thereon.  Qut  he  must  think 
H  would  be  extremely  injudicious  in  the 
ijriends  of  Major  Hart  to  attempt  to  mix 
up  his  case  with  the  present  question ; 
■first,  because  it  was  wholly  unconnected 
with  it  t  and,  secondly,  because  it  was 
facing  Major  Hart  iu  a  very  aukw&rd  and 
f  isagrteable  situation,  as  being  tbt  in- 


strument of  what  turned  out  to  be  the 
cause  of  a  very  serious  attack  upon  the- 
rights  of  the  directorial  body;  and,  al- 
though he  was  not  personally  acqoaiuted 
with  Major  Hart,  and  could  not  call  him- 
self his  friend,  he  was  of  opinion  that;  the 
friend*  of  Major  Hart  should  abstain  es- 
pecially from  introducing  his  name.    Ho ' 
admitted  that  it  was  impossible  for  the 
court  of  directors  to  make  their  case  un- ' 
derstood  here,  in  the  king*s*beuch,  or  be- 
fore the  privy  council,  Without  laying  he-' 
fore  those  tribunals  Major  Hart's  case  5  • 
but  srilt  the  merits  of  that  case  were- 
wholly  distinct  from  the  merits  of  the ' 
case  of  the  directors  in  opposing  the  con- 
duct of  the  board  of  control  on  this 
occasion. 

The  worthy  and  honorable  proprietor, 
who  spoke  last,  seemed  to  be  strangely 
puzzled  to  know  what  was  the  question* in 
dispute  ?— -whether  it  was  a  commercial ' 
question,   a  military  question,   or   any 
other  question  ?    It  appeared  to  him  (Mr. 
Impey),  upon  the  -statement  of  the  cir-  * 
cumstaacesof  the  case*,  that  nothing  could? 
be  more  Clear  than  the  question  intended-' 
to  be  agitated.    The  facts  of  the  casfe- 
were  these  ?    ' 

In  the  year  17$9,  at  the  siege  of  Sev 
rmgapatam,  it  was  discovered  that  there 
was  a  famine  in  the  camp  Which  threaten-  * 
ed  all  the  operations  of  the  army  with  a; 
total  failure.    Uuder  these  draumstance* 
it  was  stated  to.  the  commander-in-chief, 
from  Major  Hart,  that  hebJtriself  was  in 
possession  of  a  large  quantity  of  grainy 
which  mifcht  be  converted  •  to  the  use  of" 
the  army.     Lord  Harris  immediately  di- 
rected that  it  should  be  contertfed  to  the: 
use  of  the  army  5  and  afterward*  a  cUs* 
pute  arose,  between  the  East-India  Coia- 
pany  and  Major  Hart,  'how  this  grain* 
should  be  paid  for.  (Order  !  order  1/     j,  » 

The  Chairman.  I  beg  the  hoo.  pro- 
prietor will  not  go  into  the  story  of  Major 
Hart.    (Hear!  hear!  a  laugh). 

Mr.  Impey  said,  he  was  not  going  into 
the  case  of  Major  Hart ;  but-  he  waa 
anxious  that  the  nature  of  the  question  * 
which  the  court  of  directors  had  brought  * 
before  the  court  of  kiug's-beucb  and  tbe . 
privy  council,  should  be  distinctly  under* 
stood,  because  he  apprehended  that  the? 
nature  of  the  question  submitted  to  those 
tribunals  should  necessarily  be  stated,  in- 
considering  the  conduct  of  the  court  of« 
directors  ;  he  should  therefore  proceed 
to  observe  upon  this  as  a  common  case> 
between  private  individuals,  and  consider 
the  government  of  the  country  simply  in* 
the  character  of  a  private  individuals 
Looking  at  this  then,  in  that  point  of 
view,  it  might  be  considered  a  subject 
for  discussion  in  a  court  of  law  in  an  as> 
tion  of  trtepaes,  awl -misfit  be  determintci 
by  a  jury  of -the  country.  But,  in  th* 
8  X  % 
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course  of  this  dispute,  the  board  of  con- 
trol took  upon,  tbetwielves  to  decide  *h,e , 
c  ueStioa  ;  for  they  sept  down  aft  order  to 
the  court  of  directors  to  transmit  a  des-  , 
patch  to  India,  by  which  the  government 
abroad  was  directed  to  pay  Major  Hart 
after. a  certain  rate,  Itsuggestedjtself. 
Immediately  to  the  court  of  directors, 
that  in  this  the  board  of  control  were  ex- 
ceeding their  powers ;  that  they  were  di- 
recting the  "disposition. of  the  Company's 
money,  without  any  authority  so  to  do. 
Accordingly,  ihe  directors  took  legal  opi- 
nions upon  the  case,  and  consulted  some 
of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  profes- , 
8ton  of  the  law;  amongst  whom  were 
jSAr  $amuel  Shepherd,  Sir  Samuel  Ro- 
milly,  and  Sir  Arthur  Piggot ;  and  from 
tfye  consideration  which  those  distinguish- 
ed luminaries  of  the  law  gave  to  the  ques- 
tion,, they  were  clearly  of  opinion,  that 
cue  court  of  directors  were  right,  and  the  . 
hoard  of  control  wrong.  Under  these 
circumstances  he  would  put  it  to  the  court 
of  proprietors,  whether  it  was  possible 
for  the  directors  to  have  pursued  any 

k  other  conduct  than  that  which  they  had 
adopted  I  If  the  proprietors,  were  of  opi-  . 
prion,  that  the  power  of  the  Company  was . 
not-  worth  contending  for,   the  natural 
consequence  mubt.be,  that  they  would 
think  the  directors,  had  done  wrong  ;  hut 
if  they  thought  .that  it  was  worth  con- 
tending for,  and  that  the  directors  ought 
tp  have  gone  on  still  further  to  resist  the . 
power  of  the  board  of  control,  then  tjiey 
moat  accede  to  the  motion  cow  proposed 
for  approving  their  conduct.    If  it  were 
tjm  opinion,  as  it  appeared  to  be,  of  some, 
gentlemen  in  the  court,  that  the  Company 
ought  .to  have  resisted,  without  even  con- 
sulting any  legal  authorities  upon    the 
subject,  *  fortiori*  with  the  circumstance 
of  their  being  backed  by  the  first  legal, 
advice  in  the  country,  it  was  quite  im- 
possible for  any  man  to  say  that  the  di- 
rectors had  not  done  their  duty  in  ad- 
wjcatiog  and  defending  the  rights  of  the 
Company.    He  would  make  one  ohserva-  • 
tion  more.  .  It  was  very  much  to  be  la- . 
nented  that  such  a  contest  had  arisen  at . 
aU,  between  the  directors  and  the  board 

.^control.  He  should  not  attempt  to  fix 
Jhe  blame  either  upon  the  living  or  the. 
dead ;  but  the  papers  being  now  laid  be- 
fore the  court,  they  must  lead  to  a  very, 
important  consideration*  namely,  what, 
might  be  the  consequence  of  the  decision 
of  the  privy  council.  The  consideration 
which  he  bad  given  to  those  papers  in- 
duced him  to  think  that  this  question 
could  never  bo  again  drawn  into  precedent. 
It  was  highly  probable  at  least  that  it 
could  sol  be  drawn  into  precedent.  There 
umaundonbtedry  a  diiference  of  opinion 
EASy*****  b**forto|mrt,  t*«U4 
uottsHitut  a^llikeiy  that  solaces* 


would  ever  arise,  again.    In  all  events^hej 
could  not  too  qtropgty  express  his  opinnSn^  „ 
that  it  would  fee  unfortunately  the  duty, 
and  certainty  the  interest  of  the  ftuuv 
India  Company,  to  apply  to  parliament 
for  an  alteration  of  those  clauses  of  the 
act»  by  virtue  of  which  the  board  of.  con*, 
trol  had  assumed  the  power  which  they 
npw  claimed  a  right  to  exercise ;  for  Jta 
was  quite  convinced  in  his  owp  miuoV 
that  it  never  was  the  intention  of.  the  le- 
gislature, in  any  way  whatever,  to  gina 
that  boars!  a  control  over  the  purse  of  tb£t 
Company  \  and  if  it  were  attempted  to  ha. 
established  by  the  law  of  the  land,  as  it, 
at  present  existed,  he  hoped  and  trusted  t 
the  JBast-India  Company  would  never  be  s 
contented  to  acquiesce  in  such  a  construe* 
tion,  .without  the  deliberate  authority  of: 
parliament  for  saying  that  they  should  bf 
subject  to  suph  a  control.    With  these 
observations  he  should  conclude  by  voting 
most  cordially  in  favour  of  the.  motioa 
for  thanking  the  court  of  directors,. :  ^  #    t 

Mr.  Howorth  said,  $  was  quite  untoa* 
cessary  for  him  to  trouble  the  court  with; 
any  remarks  by  way  of  reply.  He  shonldV 
only,  observe,  that,  although  his  JbOrtor* 
abJe  friends  who  bad  spokenin this tie* 
bate,  had  suffered  from  him  in  many 
points,  yet  they  seemed*  to  concur  with 
him  in  many  others,  and  particularly  au- 
to the  question  of  power;  and  therefbast 
concluding  taut  he  should  have  their  sup- 
pott  in  the  question,  which  he  badamV 
mitted  to  the  court,  he  Should  not  troubte. 
the  proprietors  with  any  further  obserwi* 
twos.  The  hon.  and  learned  proprietor, 
who  had  just  sat  down*,  hud  certainly 
suggested  observations  which  were-  we* 
deserving  attention ;  and  he  (Mr.  &)»; 
for  one,  felt  obliged  to  him  for  these  on** 
servations ;  he  thought*  however,  it  wouM 
have  been  well  for  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  to  abstain  from  at  all  mention- 
ing the  name  of  Major  Hart. 

Mr.  /ssoar*  m  explanation,  said,  taut 
hehadonly  mentioned  the  name  of  Major 
Hurt  as  connected  with  the  question  under 
discussion,  but  that  he  had  cautiously 
abstained  from  saying  anything  upon  tha 
merits  of  that  gentleman's  case.         A    . 

Hie  question  was  then  put  by  thecnaUv 
man,  and  wai  carried  unanimously. 

Ufritoiuships, 

Mr.  Lowndes  gave  notice  that  be  should, 

at  the  next  general  court,  move,.  **  that  a> 

certain  number  of  writer-ships, be  at  the 

disposal  of  honorable  and  independent 

characters,  who  had  contributed  by  their 

t  conduct  in  the  court  of  proprietors  to  Urn* 

'  vance  the  interests  of  the  Company,", 

'  Ar^aotiy rontinetiniiaesSj  #eC*** 

wtjpm^mf 4k.^bYyj   ogle 
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Chinese  Calendar,  15M  Jidu,  1814.-* 
I  mote  to  you  last  in  our  wet  weather^ 
how  much  so  you  may  conjecture,  when 
twenty-four  inches  had  fallen  during  the 
:.  thirteen  preceding  days.  These  rains  have 
damaged  many  of  our  walls,  which  are 
principally  built  of  earth,  and  several  of 
tbera,  and  some  houses  have  fallen,  and 
the  face  of  the  ground  is  at  present  only 
gravel,  the  better  soil  being  washed  away. 
In  digging  the  foundation  for  the  build- 
ing of  the  rooms  at  Canton,  a  large  quan- 
tity, perhaps  twenty  peculs  of  sulphur  has 
Ween  discovered  at  some  depth  ;  near  it 
was  fonnd  a  Chinese  anchor  and  some 
wood ;  it  is  most  probable  a  boat  with 
this  article,  had  been  sunk  in  the  river, 
which  then  ran  under  where  the  factory  < 
» now  stands,  and  having  been  built  over 
has  remained  these  hundred  years. 

July   17,  1814.— At  Tiffin,    this  day, 
I.  was  disturbed  with  the  knocking  of 
gongs,  and  the  hideous  noise  of  Chiuese 
music,  as  it  is  called;  upon  inquiring  the 
.cause  of  my  servant,   his  answer  was, 
««  Eatee  sun,"  which  he  explained  by  pro- 
ducing an  almanac,  and  I  then  discovered 
he  meant  an  eclipse.;  for  though  they  can 
calculate  the  eclipses,  they  put  them  down 
under  the  old  story,  of  a  dragon  endea- 
vouring to  swallow  the  sun.    This  eclipse 
began  about  2  h.  30  m.  and  ended  about 
4 P.  M  ,  it  was  with  us  total ;  the  period  of 
greatest  darkues*  was  about  four  minutes, 
and  the  middle,  as  near  as  I  can  judge,  was 
3  h. 14  m.  apparent  time ;  during  these 
few  minutes  only  a  ring  of  white  light 
was  visible  round  the  edge  of  the  moon,- 
which  the  naked  eye  could  view  without 
the  least  inconvenience,  and  consequent- 
ly did  not.  arise  from  any  part  of  the  sun'* 
disk,  as  the  instant  the  least  portion  of 
that  became  visible  it  shot  out  a  blaze  of 
light  much  too  brilliant  for  the  eye  to 
bear;  some  of  the  stars  were  visible, 
the  bats  came  out,  and  the  small  birds 
appeared  totally  at  a  loss  how  to  conduct 
themselves*      It  was  a  most  beautiful 
sight. 

19th.  Arrived  the  Doris,  having  on 
board  a  hundred  soldiers  for  the  garrison, 
and  some  staves. 

Dec.  21.— For  some  days  past  we  have 
bad  a- piercing  northerly  wind,  nnd  the 
<  thermometer  has  been  down  at  night  to 
^4  and  35. 

The  12th  number  of  the  Asiatic  fte- 

•eatehea  contains  a  very  interesting  essay, 

.   hp  Jke  JterttoJ,  on  the  height  of  the 

Himelaya  mountains,  to  which*  fist  fuller 

^ticulwt,  and  (be  positions  on  wfaicfc 


they  ar<»  advanced,  we  refer.  A  stu- 
pendous range  of  such  vast  elevations,  ex- 
tending in  a  continued  line  through  more 
than'  two  points  of  the  compass,  visible 
in  clear  weather  as  a  line  of  white  6\i)Sk 
along  the  horizon  at  the  distance  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty'  miles,  covered  with 
everlasting  snows,  and  which  appears  sta- 
tioned in  dreary  immensity  to  sever  the 
southern'  from  the  northern'  hatious,  and 
preserve  distinct  those  grand  variations 
of  national  character  and  circumstances 
which  constitute  the  moral  machinery  of 
the  history  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
species,,  the  Tartar,*  and  the  Hiudu;far 
roily  ;  can  never  be  contemplated  without, 
adverting  to  the  history  of  past  ages,'  or" 
without  generating  a  fervent  anticipation 
of  the  valuable  accessions,  which,  by 
their  means,  may  be  made  to  modern 
sciences,  or  the  improvement  those  na-- 
tions  may  in  future  experience.  The> 
mountains  of  Imaus  appear  to  be  not 
only  the  highest  but  certainly  the  most 
interesting  in  the  history  of  human  ci- 
vilization. 

We  extract  the  following,  considered  as 
near  approaches  to.  the  determination  of 
the  height  of  some  of  the  more  remarkable, 
peaks ;  , 

Dhawalagiri  or  Dhol&gtr ;  above 
Gorakhpur,  which. is  estimated  to 
be-  400  feet  above  the  sea $..♦.;.  v 
On  a  mean  of  .two  nearest  ob- 
servations and  at  the  lowest  com- 
putation  ...  i, ... .  English  feet  2$4&$ 

On  a  mean  of  three  observations  . 

with  middle  refraction. 27677. 

The  whole  height  is  inferred  to 
be  more  than  28,000  feet  above  the 

level  of  the  sea ........  } 

Above  the  sea  at  the  lowest  com* 

putation 2686$ 

Yam&ndvatdri  or  Jamautri ; 
above  the  summit  of  Nagunghati, 
which  js  estimated  to  be  6000  feet . 

higher  than  the  sea 2089$ 

Above  the' sea 25500 

A  mountain  supposed  to  beDhai- 
bun,-  above  Cat'hmaudu,  which 
appears  by  a  barometrical  measure- 
ment to  be  at  least  4600  feet  higher 

than  the  sea 2014$ 

Above  the  sea '24740 

A  mountain  not  named,  observ- 
ed from  PUUfhtt^  and  J{t'hpur; 
above  Rohilkhand,  which. is  esti- 
mated at  500  feet  above  the  sea  . . 
.  On  a  -mean  of  observations  at 
both  .stations*  222$)^  or  more:  '  , 
exactly  •,^%Jsliz.e?ft^r!V.V.a\.  2S&6& 
Above  the  sea  .,,•„',„,.,*.  W& 
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A  mountain  not  named,  observed  which  he  has  left  behind.    He  had  retid- 

from  Cal'tmuUidu,  and  situated  in  ed  a  considerable  time  in  Africa,  and  un- 

the    direction  of    Cdlabkairavi ;  der  the  protection  of  the  Bey  of  Tunis  he 

above  the  valley  of  Nepal,  4600  had  opportunities  of  making  researches, 

feet;   higher  than  the  sea  20025  and  taking  plans  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 

Above  the  sea    24625  half-ruined  towns  or  villages,  and  had  ob- 

Another  near  it ;  above  the  val-  tained  permission  to  copy  three  Arabic  ma-. 

ley  of  Nepal 18662  nuscripts  in  the  Bey's  own  library,  two  of 

Above  the  sea 23262,  which  are  wholly  unknown  iii  Europe. 

A  third  in  its  vicinity ;  above  the  — 

vaHeyofN6pal , 18452  Among  the  effects  left  by  the  celebrated 

Above  the  sea 23052  Werner,  there  are  several  MSS.  nearly  ' 

Vhandrogiri 7989  ready  for  press;     This  great  man  had 

Tumhekhdn  6488  printed  nothing  since  1 774.    His  labours ' 

CUisdpdni 6453  always  appeared  to  him  not  sufficiently 

ilumhara  5943  matured  ;  but  his  instructions  are  spread 

BMrbandi 5875  over  the  world  by  thousands  of  scholars. 

Sibudhot  Valley 571 1  His  cabinet  of  minerals,  consisting  of  one 

Cold  Spring  Chisdpdni 5818  hundred  thousand  specimens,  has  become 

City  of  Cathmdndt ....  f 4784  the  property  of  tbe  Mineralofcical  Academy . 

(By   Trigonometrical   measure-  at  Ftf  eberg. 

ment)  Candragiri  above  Catbman-  — -                              # 

><&  3682  feet,  and  above  the  sea  . .     8466  A  most  valuable  collection  of  Javan  n&* . 

Palchu  8994  tural  history,  birds,  animals,  a  vast  her- 

bary,   &c.  in  addition  to  the  minerals 

Captain  Freycenet  has  sailed  from  Ton*  mentioned  in  last  number,  has  also  we 

Ion  in  the  Urania,  with  the  intention  of  are  now  informed 'been  deposited  in  the. 
circumnavigating  the  globe.    The  French  Hon.  Company's  Museum.    The  praise  of 
papers  relate,  that  some  days  after  his  securing  to  his  country  the  means  of  ex- 
departure,  it  was  discovered  that  Madame  tending  our  knowledge  in  these  very  inte- 
F.  had  disappeared  ;  it  subsequently  ap*  resting  and  useful  branches  of  mental, col-  ; 
pears  that  site  had  contrived  to  elude  the  ti ration  belongs  to  Sir  T.  S.  Raffles  •  Dr. 
operation  of  the  law  which  forbids  women  Horsfield,  an  American  gentleman,  had 
to  embark  ou  board  a  national  ship  with-  been  for  some ,  years  employed    by  the 
but  special  authority  by  conveying  herself  Dutch,  and  afterwards  the  Frerich  go-  ' 
on  board  ber  husbaud's  vessel  in  man's  vernments  of  the  island  as  professor  of 
attire*  '  natural  history ;  this  gentleman  who  was' 

—  actuated  by  great  zeal  for  the  accomplish- 
M.  Girard,  of  the  Institute  has  pub-  ment  of  the  task  he  had  undertaken,  on 

lished  in  a  treatise  on  the  Valley  of  Egypt,  the    arrival    of   the  British    authority,1 

an  analysis  of  the  mud  of  the  Nile,  so  ce-  found  himself  not  only  patronized,  but' 

fcbrated  by  the  fertility  it  communicates  powerfully  stimulated  by  the  perpetually" 

to  the  soil  of  that  country.    It  appears  active  energies  of  the  Lieut.  Governor,  . 

from  chemical  experiments  made  by  M.  The  intention  of  developing  and  present- 

Regnault,  that  of  a  hundred  parts  in  the  ing  to  European  science  the  entire  natuV 

mud,  there  are  eleven  of  water,  nine  of  ral  history  of  Java,  was  worthy  of  §ir, 

carbon,  she  of  oxyde  of  iron,  four  of  si-  Thomas,  and  without  doubt  had  been  at-' 

lex*   four  of  carbonnate  of  magnesia,  coinptished  in  a  manner  deserving  the 

eighteen  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  forty-  thanks  of  the  learned  of  all  nations,  had 

eight  of  alumen.    The  quantities  of  silex  not  Java  been  restored.   But  for  this,  hw*; 

and  alum  vary  according  to  the  places  inanity  as  well  as  literature*  may  have; 

where  the  mud  is  taken :  that  on  the  long  occasion  for  regret, 

banks  of  the  river  contains  a  great  deal  — 

of  sand,  while  in  that  at  a  distance  the  ar-  A  Moorish  Lord,  named  Sidi  Ombad^  > 

gil  is  almost  pure.   The  abundance  of  this  Ben-Bey,  has  arrived  in  Paris.   He  travels 

earth  in  the  mud  renders  it  proper  for  the  through  Europe  to  inform  and  report  ta 

{mrposesof  the  arts.    They  make  excel-  his  countrymen  the  result  of  his  dis- 

ent  brick  of  it,  and  vases  of  different  coveries  and  travels.                               -  - 

forms  j  it  enters  into  the  fabrication  of  — 

pipes ;  the  glass-makers  employ  it  in  the  The  Russian  frigate  KanucWks,   is 

construction  of  their  furnaces  ;  the  inha-  refitting  at  Spithead,  for  a  voyage  round 

bitants  cover  their  houses  with  it,  and  the  world.  She  arrived  the  other  day  from 

also  use  it  as  a  manure.  Cronstadt. 

Turin,  Aug.  30.— Count  Camille  Bor-  Ohtus  Gerhard  7>cA#en.— Oor  Grant 

gia,  a.  celebrated  archaeologist,   is  just  Duke,  has  purchased  for  our  university 

lead  in  this  city,  in  the  flower  of  his  age.  the    whole    literary    property,    books. 

lls^idowwiU  publish  an  important  work  MSS.  coins,    Oriental  rarities/  See.  of 
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the  late  Vice-Chancellor  Olaus  Gerhard 
Tychseu,  as  they  were  described  in  the 
printed  catalogues,  for  a  price  which  lias 
been  raised. very  high  by  an  uncommon 
competition.  After  separating  the  du- 
nlionte*  and  other  useless  books,  they 
•will  be  to  the  remotest  posterity  the  or- 
nament of  the  library.— 4iottocky  Sept.  18. 

.<  

•  An  experiment  was  lately  made  at 
Portsmouth,  on  board  his  Majesty's  Ship 
Wellealey%  of  a  newly- invented  Syphon, 
widen*  is  intended  to  water  ships  from  a 
•tank^vcssel,  instead  of  pumping.  The 
•instrument  is -2$  ft.  diameter,  and  it  dis- 
charged 20§  tons  per  hour,  which  was 
-considered  a  most  satisfactory  proof  of  its 
reflfcaeious  power.—- It  is  the  invention  of 
Lieut.  Rodgers. 

:  Pietmburf,  Aug;.  17.— In  several  go- 
vernments of  Hie  Russian  Empire,  they 
use  with  the  greatest  success,  against  the 
Wte  of  a  mad  dog  (a  very  frequent  dis- 
aster in  India),  the  plant  called  Atisma 
■PUmtago.  It  eures  not  only  persons  who 
tue  it  immediately  after  being  bitten, 
but  even  those  in  whom  the  hydrophobia 
lias  actually  taken  place.  A  particular 
account  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  Me- 
moin  of  the  Economical  Society  here, 
part  iff.  book  8,  page  225  (of  the  year 
1809.)— Dutch  Pvtpen  to  Sept.  25. 
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•  The  Sacred  Edict,  containing  Sixteen 
Maxims  of  «he  Emperor  Kang-He,  am- 
plified by  bis  Son  the  Emperor- Yoong- 
Cbiog,  together  with  a  Paraphrase  on 
the  whole,-  by  a  Mandarin.  Translated 
from  the  Chinese  original,  by  the  Rev. 
WMliam  Milne,  Protestant  Missionary  at 
Malacca,    8vo.  Price  7s.  6d.  boards. 

Muntakfaabat4-Hmdi,  or  Selections  in 
Hindustani,  with  a  Verbal  Translation 
and  Grammatical  Analysis  of  some  Parts, 
lor  the  ose  of  Students  of  that  Language. 
Bf  John  Sbakespear,  Oriental  Professor 
at  the  Houorable  East-India  Company's 
Military  Seminary.    Vol.  1. 4to.  21s.  bds. 

A  Journal  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
late  Embassy  to  China,  comprizing  an 
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CHINA, 

LttifY  addressed  btf  His  Excellency  Lard 

Amherst  to  the  Emptier  ¥  China, 

dated  August  m6. 

. , ,  May  it  please  your  Majesty. 

His  Royal  Highness  the-  Prince  Regent 
entertaining  the  highest  veneration  for 
your  Iinpfrial  Majesty,  and-befag  atntious* 
tb  i»pr we  the  relatione  of  J  amity  that  to 
happily  subsisted  between  you#  illustrious 
father  Kien  Lung,' and  htar  venerable  pa- 
rent, has  deputed  me  as  Ma*  royal  ambas- 
sador  to  your  Imperial  Court,  that  1  might 
express  to  you  in  person  these  sentiments 
of  itis  veneration  and  regard. 

Tae  great  affairs  of  empires  being  best 
conducted  by  orecedeot,  his  Royal  High- 
ness instructea  me  to  approach  your  fan- 
serial,  .presence  .with  the  same  outward 
expressions  of  respect  that  were  received 
by  your  dignified  father  Kieu-Lung,  from 
the  former  English  ambassador  -Lord  Mat 
qartney,  that  is  to  say,  to  kneel  upon  one 
fc nee,  and  to  bow  the  head,  repeating  this ' 
obeisance  the  number  of  times  deemed 
most  respectful.  I  beg  leave  to. represent, 
that  f  his  particular  demonstration  of  ve- 
neration from  English  ambassadors,  is 
only .  manifested,  towards .  you*  Imperial 
Majesty,  and  that  I  shall  consider  it  the 
most  fortunate  circumstance  of  my  life  to 
be  enabled  thus  to  shew  my  profound  de* 
fotiou  *o  the  moat  potent  Emperor  in  the 
universe,  I  rentoie  to  hope  that  your 
Imperial  Majesty  will  graciously  consider 
the  necessity  of  my  obeying  the  com- 
mands of  my  sovereign,  and  vouchsafe  to 
admit  me  to  your  Imperial  presence,  that 
I  may  deliver  the  letter  with  which  I  am 
charged  by  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Regent. '  • 

^^^7^^  - 
CALCUTTA* 

March  15.— Previously  to  resuming  our 
narrative  of  the  operations  of  Che  army  be- 
fore Hatrass,  it  may  not  be  amiss  toteay  a 
few  words  regarding  tbe  fort  and  Kuttru, 
and  their  relative  situation  to  each  other. 
The  fort  is  is  form  almost  an  oblong  -  it* 
long  diameter  running  nearly  from  west 
an  eas*;,4t  measures' sixteen  hundred' 
yards  round  the  glacis.  The'  ditch -is  * 
nandretf  arid  twenty  feet  wide*  and  eighty. 
«<»  * ' »■  <•    ■'»  '■»■  ■*    ■     '    *  ■     ■  »* 

•:Pre*osed  itteratloa  by  the  Chinese,  eadSeejU 
ly  adopted.:  ".To  cooftrm  the  foeneMijp  which 
your  mustrlottf  father.  Kien  Lung,  manifested 
teertrdi  the  King  of  England."  •     •  ' 

vThlt letter, «c Itwell  kaofra;  the  »*»eam*or 

wTrtTuIS to  perform  ths  Tar^f»remoweTota 
••Tou.  The  Bmfteror  wrote*  letter  by' Lord 
Amherst  to  the  Prince  Remit  desiring  him  to 
seutf  «o  nam  rabtaia  to  the  celestial  empire. 


five  feet  deep.    Tbe  body  of  Chelate  fa* 
aeif  is  about  five  bundfed  by  four  bust- 
dred  yards,    hi  some  ©lasts  tnfc  scarp  la  . 
perpendicular ;  and  in  others  it  has  been 
excavated,  to  as  Worm  eiaemsfve-aub* 
terraneous  dweUings^  with,  wind©  waoaoB^- 
ing  into  the  body  of  she  dite}>;  dtitftur 
the  Rajah's  fflwUy  froqoeatly  vetirodariag  »* 
the  hot  season  to  avoid  tbe  jaotemenei** 
of  the  weather*   There  are/twcntyse4reo> 
Jar  bastions  in  tbe  square.    The  plan  atv  - 
fore.aa  has  five  on  a  side.   Outside  tsar 
ditch  the  ground  is  irregular,  with  here 
and  there  deep  excavations ;  and  Is  inter* 
spersed  with  lima  kilns,  villages,    and 
topes.  The  Kuttns  lies  west  and  byoertfr 
of  the  fort ;  about  seven  hundred  and  ten 
yards  dis{aut.    We  have  already  describ- 
ed it  to  be  au  oblong  square,  five  hundred 
by  four  hundred  apd  eighty,:  with  nine? 
circular  bastions.  Previously  to  the«pan- 
ing  of  the  batteriesr  the  line  was  encamp* 
ed  about  one  mile  west  of  the  Kuttruy  • 
The  troops  were  so  disposed  aa  to  invest  - 
the  fort  by  a  cordon  of  nearly  eis^ttnuW 
His  Majesty's  8th  Dragoons  occupied  * 
position  to  the  southward  of  tbe  Kjattru^ 
and  the  Horse  Artillery  a  poM  constfarv 
ably  in  advance  in  the  same  line.    His. 
Majesty's  34th  Dragoons  were  paced  ma 
the  north  side,  about  midway  between  * 
the  fort  and  Kuttru.    The  7th  NatiueCa*^ 
valry  were  encamped  a*  soma,  distance  '. 
east  of  tbe  fort :  and  the  iragolar  be***} 
in  two  bodies  to  their  right -and  left,  tFhtj 
batteries  which  had  been  constructed  da*  • 
ring  the  21st,  opened  at  eleven  A.M*  of 
tbe  23d  on  the  right  and  left  basOona  est 
tbe  western  face  of  the  Kuttru;  whilst  * 
mortar  battery  and  the  rocket  brigade  ban 
gan  to  play  upon  its  centre.    The  north* 
west  battery  of  three  18-pouadere,,  thai 
western  of  three  Impounders,  to  wfejeJa 
(wo  24  pounders,  were  added  during  tin* 
following  night ;  and  the  southwest  ofi 
three  24-pounders,  distant  from  three* 
hundred  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  fardel 
from  the  wail. 

J/arc/i  15,  I817.-The  Dawk  of  too 
3d  instant  from  JHatrass  has  furnished  ua. 
with  .some  further  particulars  relative  te* 
the  capture  of  that,  fort,  which  wa  iosav 
no  time  in  laying  before  our  readans,     .  f 

About  5  o'clock  on  the  24,  J-bea^oanei 
surrounding,  the  fort,  was  d^eadfoUy  afc*w 
ken  by  the  tremendous .  explosion, .  of  tie* 
enemy's  magazine,  said  to  wmtaia  sereK 
ral  thousaud  maunds  of  gimnffwdsvf* 
blowing  into  the  air  twonnndred  men, 
eighty  horses,  and  a  great  atmiber  ol 
buttflings.  The^jfcuds  of  dusT  and  smoko 
intercepted  tli*  sight  for  soaao  mmutav 
jet*  notwithstanding  the  occroxenea'  of-  . 
this  dreadful  event,  t^e  people  in  aba 
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tm  continued  tbe  fire.  The  mortars 
kept  up  aniacemnt  bombardment,  the 
trenches  being  carried  within  abdut  fifty 
panes  of  the  crest  of  the  ditch.  It  was , 
twefce  oViocJc  at  night,  when  Dyaram, 
withe  few  chosen  horsemen,  sallied  out 
from  <  to  fart,  without  intimating  his 
reaekitfoti  to  the  garrison.  In  his  flight 
hfc  i*as  opposed  l»y  the  8th  dragbods; 
and  tbe  eneiny  fought  with  such  fury  and 
deapemtfoo,  <  that  in  the  skirmish  one 
of, our  meoj  was  killed,  one  officer  and 
aeuajin*.  privates  wounded.  In  the  mean 
tint*  eur  8eeoys  stormed  the  gate,  and 
man*  «f  Dyaram's  people  were  killed;  in* 
atsomptlng  te  force  thefr  way  through  our 
trojit*>  The  absence  of  Dyaram  had 
proved  a  signal  to  the  garrison  to  plunder 
the  wealth  and  property  of  the  Chief,  and* 
tar-bad  loaded  themselves  with  about 
fifty  thousand  rupees,  which  were  taken 
from  the  prisoners,  on  onr  getting  pos- 
session. The  scenes  which  the  fort  pre- 
leateaV  the  following  morning  are  stated 
to  be  of  the* most  dreadful  description. 
Tbe  ground  was  covered  With  the  dying 
and)  Hie  dead,^dissevered  limbs  of  horses 
aad-nen  were  found  Sticking  through  the* 
rnisMsViiesjps,  which  bid  been  occasioned 


sis 

bearer  of  dispatches  from  'the  Marquis 
Hastings,  announcing  another  Mahratta 
war,  and  the  depfoyfag  of  immense*  Mah- 
ratta armies  upon  the  Britisli  domains; 
has  within  these  tew  days  produced  a  ge- 
neral sensation  of  anxiety,  and  among  the 
families  related  to  the  East,  feelings  of  the 
most  painful  suspense.  From  what  source 
the  rumour  originated,  or  what  truth  there 
maybe  in  the  statement  we  know  not, 
but  we  hare  been  assured  that  no  such: 
communication  has  been  received  at  the 
Bust- India  House.  We  print  below  ex- 
tracts from  the  Madras  Courier,  27th  May 
last,  and  a  private  letter  from  Madras  with, 
which  we  have  been  favored,  wherein,  very 
probably,  all  that  has  transpired  to  that 
date  is  .  related.  Cef  tainly  there  could 
be  but  little  expectation  in  the  Madras 
Government  of  a  rising  storm,  when  Sir 
John  Malcolm,  erroneously  stated  in  the 
daily  jupers  to  have  taken  the  command 
of  the  Madras  army,  actually  appears  ttf 
have  obtained  leave  of  absence  for  three 
months,  and  to  have  sailed  for  Bengal. 

The  announcement  of  a  Mahratta  war;' 
had  we  indeed  that  duty  to  perform,  we 
should  feel  to  be  the  most  solemn  duty 
which  has  fallen  to  our  lot  since  We  com- 


by  ttieettpjosiofl  of  the  magazine.   There  '  menced  our  labours  as  public  Journalists. 
-  -  *  «  baildlng  itt  the  fort  tfiat  had    We  lay  before  our  readers  all  the  informa- 


nt been  perforated  by  the  shells.  An- 
other  magazine  had  been  struck,  but  did 
not  explode,  ft  tr  said  that  twd  thou*, 
•and  rounds  of  shells  were  fired'  during 
the  bombardment,  which  lasted  fifteen 
iwsUra.  The  manner  in  wbictlit  was  edn- 
ehttted,  is  said  to  reflect  the  highest  crfc- 
4it.on  our  engineer  officers.  NO  money 
had  yet  been  round- in  the  fort,  probably 
the  wbote  h»d<  been  buried.  There  wttt 
gunpowder,  and  also  grain  in  alran- 
4ft*c*. 

Uhefart  is  considered  to  be  stronger 
an  that  of  Bhurtpore ;  the  dxpldsion 
torn  «one  very  little  damage  to  the  ou«- 
works.  The  Dewan  has  been  taken  pri- 
soner,' add  according  to  his  account  there 
were  en  the  morning  «f  the  2d  not  more 
than  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty 
persons  in  the  tort*  all  of  whom,-  with 
the  exception  of  one  hundred,  were  fight- 
ing* men.  Dyaram,  his  two  sons,  and 
about  forty  of  the  horsemen,  who  es- 
caped with  him,  were  so  completely 
clothed  in  armbur,  that  odr  trodps  could 
make  neim pression  on  them; 

-*fhfcf  morning  intelligence  was  received 
by  government  of  the  surrender  of  Moor- 
aan,  and  the  cdntplete  submission  of 
Bhngwunt  Sing,  the  proprietor  of  that 
tot; 


RMJCjBJlsOF  A  MAHRATTA  WAR. 

The  h&val  of  the  Lfra,  and  the  public 
ttWrttUMfotthe  moft  aisraNiff  ttitelligehee, 
titif  Gapt;Waff}he*'cojhtaafid*r  was  the 
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tiofi  we  could  procure,  and  we  assure 
them1,  that  it  shall  be  ever  our  serious, 
study  to  preserve  our  coldmiis  free  frod 
unfounded  rumours;  in  matters  so  inti- 
mately concerning  the  best  ties  of  our  na- 
ture as  the  drawing  of  the  sword.  Far  be 
from  us  all  trifling  with  feelings  too  sa- 
cred td  be  in  any  unnecessary  measure  ■ 
placed  in  suspense,  by  a  silly  and  premature 
annunciation  of  such  alarming  and  im- 
portant state  news.  We  also  remark 
with  tegret  the  view '  of  the  subject 
which  is  usually  taken  in  tbe  public 
prints,'  as  being  wide  of  the  truth/ 
add  tending  to  no  discoverable  good  pur- 
pose.   Acquainted  as  history  has  made  us 

*  with  the  origin  of  Mahratta  power,  and 
the  principles  which  operated  tb  the  cohe- 
sion of  that  political  body,  we  Have  ne>4i* 
indulged  surprise  a't  the  continued  succes- 
sion of  intrigues,  treacheries,  and  plun- 
derings,  which  have  rendered  the  faith  of 
a  Mahratta  a  bye  word  throughout  India.  • 

•  So  well  aware,  indeed;  are  most  .people  of 
their  disposition  to  Indulge  in  a  thievish; 
war  of  plundering,  that  whilst  our  Indian 
government  was  involved  in  the  late  Nepal- 
contest,  a  rumour  was  spread  that  Sindi*i 
and  Holkar  were  iri  arms,  aud  We  well 
recollect  the  misgiving  dread  evidently 

i  of  pressed  on  the  public  mind.  We  Bave> 
always  usea  our  efforts  to  propagate  a. 
just  conception  of  tbe  political  principles 
df  the  native  powers,  by  giving,  Cdpfobs 
'  extracts  from  the  Akbari  of  th*  several; 
courts,  a  task  so  little  etitertahiiojf  toK 
ourselves",  that  we  shduM  desist  fibril  the* 

VbL.  IV.        3  Y 
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relation  of  such  contemptible  skirmishes 
and  low  court  intrigues,  were  we  not  con- 
£dtut  of  ita  absolute  necessity.  Past 
events,  even  iu  the  British  senate/lave 
justified  us  in  craving  fittentiou  to  these 
wars  and  fighting*,  h*  the  apparent 
causes  indeed  resembling  the  squabble*  of 
cjuMren,  bat  manifesting  such  a  deter- 
raloed  delight  in  bloodshed*  such  a  rating 
by  tlic  terror  of  the  sword,  that  it  is  Im- 
possible to  deficribe  the  native  chiefs  more 
UiitU  than  as  so  many  captains  of  bau- 
dUti,  the  relation  of  the  events  of  whose 
unstable  authority  more  resembles  a  jour- 
nal of  tlii?  tfbauililes,  where  man  is  slaugh- 
tered to  his  bad  passions,  than  the  history 
of  the  government  of  rational  beings,  in- 
stituted to  ensure  the  purposes  of  justice 
and  the  peate  of  the  subject*  In  the  com- 
motions which  they  excite/every  outrage  is 
practised  which  human  nature  can  suffer  or 
.  incarnate  devils  can  inflict.  When  the 
towns  are  burnt,  and  the  country  ravaged, 
the  mischief  has  not  stopped ;  the  inha- 
bitants are  hardened  and*  given  up  to 
cruelty  and  injustice,  where  cruelty  reigns 
^nd  no  justice  can  be  procured.  It  is  a 
most  awful,  feet  that  the  general  mass  of 
the  population  are  in  constant  readiness 
for  marauding  expeditions  of  all  com- 
plexions and  motives,  concerning  politics 
or  the  police,  from  the  ganq  of  deceits  ojc 

the  ftndarj  bund  to  the  nobler  game  of 

au  [ I ieii t icat eri  war.     St igm at Ued  as  the i r 

motives  may  have  been,  we  do  not  scruple 

to  affirm,  that  iu  each  unhappy  .seat on  when 
the  British  governments  of  India  hare  been 

compelled  to  draw  the  sword  against  the 

neighbouring  states,  It  has  uniformly,  from 

the  com  met]  cement  of  the  history  of  Bri- 
tish Asia,  been  the  obvious  duty  imposed 

vpon  them  by  the  obligation  of  protecting 

the  interests  of  their  country,  and  the 

peaceful    dwellings    of    their    subjects. 

There  is,  we  apprehend, every  reaaou  to 

doubt  that  a  war  has  broken  out  with  the 

Mahratta  chieftains,*  although  the  pra- 

bability  of  such  an  occurrence  alone  con* 

viduied,  we  cannot  assert  that    we  did 

not  expect  it.  It  appeai-s  to  us  highly  pro- 
bable that  the  devastations  of  the  Pindari 

bands  having  succeeded  to  a  greater  extent 

than  many  might  have  supposed,  the  Mah- 
ratta chiefs  might  imagine  that  they  could 

proceed  openly  in  their  own  name,  with 

equal    impunity, '  and    a   wider  sweep 

of  accumulated    spoil.      It   is   not   at 

all  improbable   that,  cooped   in  among 

themselves,  as    they  are.    by  the   Bri- 
tish   frontier,   their   military   retainers 

might  no  longer  be  able  to  endure  an  un- 
.  warlike  listlessness,  a  feeling, "the  con- 
sequences of  which  it  would  be  their  first 

concern  to  avert  from  themselves ;  so- that 

the  circumstances  of  their  social  compact, 


strength  of  the  Britfefr  govte— tofe  We 
must  not  step  out  of  our~erofie.ee*  tee 
we  cannot  help  asking  every  hnyjettfal 
man*  would  it  not  be  altogether  Ybreae 
happiness  of  the  myriads  ef  tnetrsebjeem, 
were  these  men,  who  consider  it  a  gUto? 
to  be  ever  plotting  commotion*  atfd  4fee 
shedding  of  human  Wood,  disabled,  and 
the  iron  mace  wrenched  trow*  tens  ? 
Much  blame  has  been  anticipated  wr»d*e 
to  the  India  government  for  berotf  ennfe- 
pared  for  the  attack  of  the  Matoratta 
powers  j  so  wide  of  fact  is  this 't 
rruatioo,  that  at  this  i 
the  expense  of  the  military  force  nepEtn 
readiness,  that  the  bursting  out  of*  nV 
storm  at  once  were  far  nmredesifWe 
to  the  Company's  treasury  than  the  dftnv* 
ine  effects  of  an  armed  peace. 

We  copy  the  following  accnurit  of  4he 
progress  of  the  insurrection  hrObtftck 
from  the  Calcutta  Government  Gasetle, 
per  the  Madras  Courier,  an  hriistineftofd 
magnified  rumour  of  which!  has  not1*  lit- 
tle assisted  to  create  alarm.  No  doubt 
was  entertained  that  on  thearrival  of  the 
reinforcements  on  their  way  to' the*  dis- 
turbed districts,  tranquillity  would  be  Im- 
mediately restored.  Mejor-Genetal  Ga- 
briel Martiudell  has  been  aoberated  to 
command  in  Cuttack,  and  was  about  to 
proceed  immediately  tothaft  quarter.   ; 

April  24.— The  1st  battalion  of- the 
18th  regiment  which  marched  from  On> 
tack  en  the  fOth  to  Khoordah,  underCap- 
lain  Le  Fevre,  would  ip  its  -progress  peas 
through  Gongparah,  where  Lieut.  Paris 
was  killed,  and  we  trust  teat  the  conduct 
of  the  inhabitants  on  that  unhappy  occa- 
sion will  not  eseape  unpunished.  The 
magistrate  has  proclaimed'  martial  law  its 
Khoordah.  Every  thing  was  quiet  a*  Poo- 
ree  on  the  10th,  the  march  of  Captain  Le 
Fevre  baving  drawn  the  insurgents' from 
that  neighbourhood.  The 
'does  not  extend  beyond  Khoordah,- 
balec  and  Koordyse.  Letters  of  the  Mib 
mention  that  six  companies  end  two-gene 
were  expecjed  from  Midnapore,  and/a  de- 
tachment of  Bohilla  horse  had  beesr  di- 
rected to  march  to  assist  in*  quelUngrthe 
insurrection  and  estabtisbingtraiiquillitT* 
We  have  already  observed  that  the  **- 
>ah  of  Khoordah,  Mukooud  Beo,  4s  the 
high  priest  of  the  temple  of  Jaggcrnaath; 
he  is  also  the  keeper  ef  the  wardrobe  of 
the  idol.  We  understand  that  soon  after 
Che  conquest  of  Cuttack  the  purjpmflm  of 
Khoordah  was  remarkable  foritediseJiee* 
tion  and  hostility  to  the  British  govern- 
ment, and  fell  into  such  a  state  of  tevolt 


and  confusion  that  it  was  found  necessary, 
lor  the  purpose  of  securing  tranenlUity  at 
the  time,  to  take  charge  of  the  person  of 
the  rajah;  theo  a  young  men,  and  retails 


if  it  can  so  be  called,  might  compel  them  to     him  in  custody  at  Midnapore  >*4n§  name 
the  tremendous  hazanrof  encountering  the    a,^  influence  hating,  while  be  was  a* 

large,  served  to  fester  and  increase  the 
resistance  ef  bis  people.    After  all  onpo- 


•  See  «n  account  of  U*  Mahmtu,  «•}, 
p,  MS.  ' 
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sjfefoaAad'beeu^ubdoed)  and  on  the  emus 

cjpation  of  the  rajah  from'  restraint,  the 
'  tiberahty  of  government   was   strongly 

ahewn  in  restoring  him  to  his  hereditary 

♦auctions  in  the  temple;  but  as  there 

cright  have  been  great  danger  in  recom- 

tatfting  to  him  the  management  and  eon* 

Uel  ofi  the  purguaaah  of  Koordah,'  so  re. 

family  the  scene  of  tumult  and  clisaffec- 

*k>n>be  was  allowed  a  Malikaau  of  t wen* 

ty-four  per  cent,  which  is  more  than  dou- 
.  ;We  the  amount  grreu  in  ordinary  cases, 

aud  further  to  testify  the  consideration 

and  indulgence  of  government,  he  was 

permitted  to  bpM  the  Talook  of  Lamba- 

lee.    In  the  recent  transactions  the  mul- 

tkude-seem  to  have  been  hurried  on  by 

revenge,  and  the  expectation  of  re-esta- 

Wishing  rite  rajah  in  his  ancient  rights,  as 

•private  property  does  not  appear  to  have 

been  touched. 

■   Since  the  above  was  written  we  have 

received  further  accounts  from  Cuttack 

to- the  16th.     It  appears   that  Captain 

WaUington    bad  fortified    Mr.  Busby's 

buugatow  at  Jaggernath,  and  had  sur- 
rounded   his    little  camp    by    a   mud 

watt   about  seven    feet  high.    He  had 

thrown  out  wickets  on  every  side*  aud 

.  was  well   prepared  against  any  attack. 

.  $be  parly,  including  civil  servants,  po- 

Hoe  officers,  camp  followers,  and  domes- 

Ilea,  was  very  inconsiderable,  aud  they 
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-formidable  a  multitude?,  thought  it  pro* 
deut  to  retire  with  the  treasure  under  his 
charge.  He 'marc!  Jed  o(T  \a  the  middle  of 
the  night,  luckily  $01  clear  of  the  towii 
to  the  sea  side  without  being  observed, 
and.  reached  Cuttaek  on  \t>e  Jtfth.  Mr. 
Brcher,  Mr.  Kin.,  aud  the  other  gen  tie- 
mau  had  also  arrived  fa  safety.  Two  of 
our  sepoys,  who  undertook 'to' go  10  Poq. 
ree  as  spies,  had  heeo  bWaved.  One 
was  instautly  killed,  am]  the  oilier  spjjierf, 
and  thrown  into  a  hole  in  'he  sand,  sup- 
posed to  be  dead,  hut  he  happily  reco^r- 
ed  and  succeeded  iji  gelling  back  to.  the 
camp.  •  •..-.,      .  k,  r,  .  , 

Since  writing,  the  afeoxe,  Bengal  papers 
to  the,  IQtfi  instant,  Ijave  corns,  to  hand. 
They  contain  nothing  new  exce.pt  the  fol- 
lowing from  Cuttack.  %,  this  cijgum- 
stance,  we  are  happy  to  perceive  the eom- 
mnnicatjouia  again  ope#f 

Colonel  Sir  John  Malcolm,  aid  Captain 
Fitzciarence,  arrived-  at  Calcutta  on  the 

The  guns  belonging  to  the  detach- 
ment from  MidnapOre  arrived  on  the  26th 
u!t.  and  Capt.  WaUington  with  his  detach- 
ment had  Joined  Capt.  Le  Fevre  at  Jagger- 
nath. The  2d  battalion'  of  the  F&H, 
with  a  brigade  of  guns  and  a  party  of  the 
body  guard,  marched  from  Cuttack  on  the 
28tb,  under  the  command  or*  Major  Ha- 


had  with  them  about  50,000  rupees  of   .  mllton/and  crossed  theKajoora  river  fa 
--  —  -     the  mornlug,  on  their  way  to  Pooree.    lb 

.the  mean  time  it  appears  that  some  insur- 
gents made  a  movement  to  the  northward 
and  eastward  of  Pfpry,  erecting  in  their 
advance  several  strong  stockades  to  defend 
themselves  from  the  attack  of  out  troops. 
We  understand  that  ou  the  evening  of  the 
28th,  Major  Hamilton  marched  from 
Cuttack  with  four  'companies*  of  the  2d 
battalion  of  the  18th  Nat.  Inf.  and  the 
party  of  the  body  guard,  for  the  purpose 
of  attacking  them  in  their  strong  hold. 
The  infantry  dashett  forward  and  drove  the 
rebels  from  trie  stockade  whkh'tfcey  bad 
erected  on  the  road  to  a  village  caMerf  Da- 
roothapg,  sltua'ted  about  nine  miles  south, 
west  of  Cuttack.  The  enediy  ma$e  fyit 
a  feeble  resistance,  and  only'  urea*'  a' few 
matchlocks  and  jinjal?;  but,  their  arrows 
unfortunately  were  aimed  witfi  some 
effect.  In  this  tecontre  we"  regret  "fo 
observe  that  Lieut;  White,  add  three 
sepoys  were  wounded  by  them,  the  "for- 
mer severely  in  the  thigh,  and  the  latter 
slightly.  The  insurgents  having  fled  with., 
precipitation,  it;  was  inrpoUible,  to  ascer- 
tain t^ie  number  that  had  bee*  Resembled. 
In  the  morning  of  the  £$th  it  Is  said  that 
Major  Hamilton  proceeded  in  a  youth  west, 
direction  about  five  koss  further,  arid  rite 
detachmeut  returned  to  Cuttack  lit  the 
evening. 

From  Jaggernath  the  2$tb,  we  hear  that 
the  peasantry  seem  to  be  awakeniiig  frotf 
3*2 


,  public  treasure.  On  the  13th,  several 
eoiumns  of  the  insurgents  rushed  forwards 
to  attack  Fort  Busby,  but  they  were  soon 
obliged  to  retire  with  some  loss.  They 
however  made  another  attempt,  lea*  on 
by  the  son  of  the  Dewan  of  the  Khoorda^ 
Jriajafc,  armed  with  .two  large  jinjajs, 
matchlocks,  bows  aud  arrows,  and 
bamboos.  In  this  rencontre,  having  lost 
seventeen  in  killed  and  about  one  hundred 
wounded,  they  again  precipitately  retired, 
and  were  pursued  by  Lieut.  Patterson  to 
the  skirts  of  the  town.    Six  were  taken 

•  prisoners,  from  whose  depositions  it 
would  appear  that  the  Rajah  is  the  main 
spring  orthe  disturbance.  The  carriages 
of  the  jinjals  were  left  behind. 

Jngbundoo  being  informed  of  the  die- 
corafUure  of  the  parties  which  had  pro- 
ceeded against  Captain  Wallington's  force^ 
Immediately  pushed  on  to  Jaggernath  at 
the  head  of  thousands  of  insurgents.  It 
appears  that  a  great  quantity  of  arms  had 
been  concealed  at  Pooree,  which  were 
Vow  distributed  to  the  rabble,  who  hav. 
lag  surrounded  Fort  Busby  aud  placed 
•pickets  in  every  direction,  began  to  erect  % 
battery  wi,th  two  great  guus.  The  daring 
leader,  Hushed  wfch  his  success,  had  tar- 
kpn  possession  of  the.  collector's  Cutcher- 
ry,  and  waa  levying  coutrijtotioas  on  the 
pikriiua,  .  Captain  Walliugtoft,  believing 
|t  impossible  wl*h  his  small  force  10 
make  *uy  h^nreasiou  ou  10  uumeruus  and 


m 


the  delusion  into  which  the  arts  of  Jug- 
fcundoo  had  thrown  tfaem. 

Major  General  Sir  G.  Martindell  arriv- 
ed at  Midnapore  on  the  2d  and  would  pro- 
bably be  at  Cuttack  on  the  5th. 

April  17,  1817.— We  are  happy  to 
learn  that  the  insurgents  in  Cuttack  hail 
abandoned  their  intention  of  proceeding 
to  Jaggernatb  to  secure  the  person  of  the 
Jtajah ;  for  although  no  apprehension 
copld  be  entertained  regarding  the  issue 
of  their  operations,  a  rencqntre  might 
liave  been  the  occasion  of  much  blood- 
shed. They  had  however  been  surpris- 
ingly active  in  obstructing  the  passes,  by 
a  sort  of  stockade,  in  the  wooded  and 
hilly  part  of  the  district  in  which  they 
bad  assembled,  and  the  detachments  that 
had  been  sent  out  to  check  their  progress 
found  £reat  difficulty  in  their  attempts  to 
reach  them,  and  were  obliged  •  to  return 
for  want  of  supplies,— those  that  were 
asnt  after  them,  together  with  the  tents 
and  feaggage,  having  been  cut  off  by  the 
enemy.  It  was  in  an  effort  to  forage  with 
a  small  party  for  the  detachment  under 
Lieut.  Prideaux  in  a  village,  not  supposed 
to  be  in  the  occupation  of  the  insurgents, 
that  Lieut* -Far is  met  with  his  lamented 
|ate.  He,  and  a  soubadar,  at  the  head 
of  about  fifty  men,  are  said  to  have  been 
shot  by  some  rebels  who  were  skulking 
behind  a  wall.  Tfc  body  of  the  unfortu- 
nate officer  was  instantly  placed  in  his 
palankeen,  but  while  the  bearers  were 
carrying  it  off  one  of  them  was  killed, 
and  the  remainder,  unable  to  proceed, 
fled  from  the  scene  of  action. 

Lieut.  Prideaux,  having  no  grain,  re- 
tired upon  Piply  and  arrived  there  in  the 
night,  after  fighting  the  whole  day,  and 
having  in  his  progress  forced  eleven  stock- 
ades. The  magistrate,  anxious  to  in- 
quire into  the  cause  of  the  revolt,  had 
taken  an  escort  of  sixty-four  men,  but 
hearing  that  Lieut.  Prideaux  bad  gone  to 
Pipiy,  Lieut.  Travis,  the  officer  iu  com- 
mand, forced  his  way  to  Balcattee,  kil- 
ling and  wounding  several  of  the  insur- 
gents, who  attempted  to  obstruct  his 
march.  On  hearing  of  the  retreat  of 
Lieut.  Prideaux,  Col.  P'Halloran  sent  the 
1st  battallipn  of  the  18th  regiment,  with 
guns,  under  Capt.  Le  Fevre,  who  proceedr 
fed  to  Vmrooah,  where  he  remained  two 
days,  hat  unable  to  procure  the  neces- 
sary supplies  he  was  obliged  to  return, 
and  encamped  pn  the  west  bank  of  the 
river  Cotjurah.  Our  letters  of  the  10th 
state,  that  .with  great  exertion  and  activity 
grain  sufficient  for  fifteen  days  and.  three 
huudred  bullocks  had  been  collected,  and 
that  Capt.  l«e,  Fevre  advanced  on  Khoorr 
dali  that  day,  jugbundoo  appears,  to  re* 
fain .  the  command  of  the  rebels,  and 
continues  sending  parties  from  Khoordah 
different  directions  to  plunder  the  bqfu- 
f  the  Daroghas  and  Tohsiidars.  They 
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had  burnt  and  destroyed  the ^reaheapart ' 
of  Piply,  and  then  retired .  within.  *bs. 
perguunah,  which  is  t  said  to  he  iu  nniyej^ 
sal  agitation  and  revolt.  Their  waoto* 
and  barbarous  cruelties  happily  promise  to 
be  of  short  duration,  Cor  the  moment  that 
a  regular  force  enters  Kboordah  vv£  tiwt 
that  the  bond  of  union,  which  at  ureaeja*> 
holfls  them  together,  will  Call  to  pieces* 
and. the  ringleaders  of  the  disturbance  be 
secured.  »   . 


We  subjoin  the  following  extract  from, 
the  London  papers.  * '  The  bearer  of:  these 
despatches,  Captain  Hall,  a/,  the  Lyra*., 
left  Calcutta  on  the  19th  of  Awh  jmtr 
upon  touching  at  Madras,  be  was  detained 
tbere  by  Goyeruqr  Elliot,  far  the. purpose 
of  bringing  despatches,  stating,  that  war. 
had  commenced  in  the  .territories  of  the 
Peshwa,  and  sailed  thence  ou.  the .  1st,  of 
June.    It  appears,  that  the  conduct  of; 
the  Peshwa  had  fpr  spine  time  exceed 
suspicions  in  the  mind,  of  Mr.  Klpbiusten& 
the  British  Resident  at  Poouah  :   as  SQQji 
as  hostilities  had  com tneuced,  Mr.  Elpbinr  • 
stone  seized  the  person  of  the  Pe&hwa».. 
and  committed  him  to  safe  custody.  Xl*e 
leader  of  the  Mahrattas  in  the  Peshwa'ft 
dominions  is  Trimbukjee,   a  person, ,oi. 
considerable  notoriety,  who  it  was  feared  ^ 
would  be  immediately  assisted  by  eeyeraj 
native   chiefs,    particularly    Sindia  .and   - 
Meer  Khan,  whereby  the  war  must  ibea.* 
come  very  extended,  and  of  a,  most  alarms* 
ing  character.    The  communication  be* 
tween  Calcutta   and   Madras  ha*  beemu 
interrupted  for  21  days,  but  the  moaj. 
active  an:l  vigorpus  measures  were  adopt- 
ing by  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  .and  ftfc. 
Elliot,   and  it  is  understood  that  aboui 
the  8th  of  May  last,  the  British  troops  ha4 
surrounded   Poouah,   and  compelled,  the 
Peshwa  to  accede  to.  the  terms  proposed 
by  the  British  Commander,  and  to  surr 
render  to  pur  use,  three  of  his  principal 
forts."  .  . 

It  appears  Runjeet,  Singh  is  again  in* 
tent  on  war.  Throughout  his  dominions  . 
great  military  preparations  are ,  malting 
and  a  battering  train  and  large, divisions  of 
troops  are  moving  in  the  direction  ,ojf 
Moult  an.  The  Prince  Gborku  Singh  has 
beep  appointed  tq  the  command  of  the 
frontier  army, 

The  Lahore  papers  cqntipue  to 
great  military  preparations  for  i 
dition  against  Mooltan.    Runje 
is  said  to  have  replied  .in  the 
terms  tq  the  remonstrances  of 
bassador  of  that  state,  against 
dition,  * '  Your  master  is.  a  greai 
will  pay  np.  tribute  until  hiscounU, 
waste." 

The  plague  is  raging  with  unn 
violence,  inHy* 
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dreadfiitit  violent  in  its  effects,  that  tUe    was  forgotten.     It  appears 
Uafog  cannot  bury  tbe  dead.    No  living 
boinxrhas  escaped  in  the  town  of  Burinda, 
which   is   said  to  be  half  as  large  as 


■  T^  account  of  tbe  loss  of  the  Union, 
Captain  Barker,  which  vessel  has  been 
ntstriug  for  near  sixteen  tnontlrs,  may  be 
found  to  possess  some  interest  from-  the 
disitress.it -details.  This  unfortunate  ship 
Sailed  from  Calcutta,  bound  to  ^Batavia, 
i»4be  month  of  December,  1815,  and  it 
we#!  never  discovered  what  had  become  of 
her,- until  the  escape  of  Solomon,  one  of 
bar  «rew,  from  fingano,  an  island  a  little 
to  the  southward  of  Bencoolen,  on  which 
she  was  wrecked.  Many  of  the  crew,  it 
appears*  were  lost  by  remaining  with  the 
wseck,  and  tbe  survivors,  consisting  of  the 
captain,  three  officers,  two  gunners,  one 
European  passenger  and  several  of  the 
people;  having  succeeded,  in  reaching  the 
shore,  were  stripped  naked  by  the  natives, 
divided  iaro  three  parties,  and  employed 
in  the  most  laborious  work.  The  suffer- 
ings they  have  experienced  have  been  of 
tbf  severest  nature,  but  we  are  happy  to 
Joajm  that  the  ship  Good  Hope,  with  a 
suxgeon  and  a  party  of  troops  on  board, 
jaaV  fceeji  despatched  from  Fort  Marlbo- 
rough to  bring  the .  survivors  from  the 
island  of  Eugano.  The  natives  of  this 
and -the  neighbouring  islands  have  been 
hittorfjfr (Stigmatised: as  cannibals,  but  the 
occa*i*nceof  the  shipwreck  of  the  Union 
wUl  rescue  them  from  so  horrible  a  ca- 
lumny* 

An  alarming  fire  broke  out  in  Cjalcutta 
in.  Jan  Bazar  on  the  17th  March,  which 
**a»  not  extinguished  uptil  a  very  great 
number  of  huts  bad  been  destroyed, 
Pwmg  to  the  iim1  iterance  of  the  natives, 
th£  ravages  of  tbe  flames  would  have 
beaa  muph  more  extensive,  but  for  the 
interference  of  two  gentlemen,  who  per- 
ceiving the  apathy  of  the  inhabitants  un- 
der the  calamity,  made  the  greatest  ex- 
ertions by  example  and  by  threats,  to  pull 
^own-some  huts  which  were  in  immediate 
danger,  aud  which  precaution  ultimately 
stopped  the  progress  of  the  flakes. 

Letters  had  hen  received  at  Calcutta 
announcing  tbe  defeat  of  four  thousand 
Pindari  troopersnear  Lohorgong  by  Major 
Alldin.  Major  Alldip  had  with  him  about 
seven  or  eight  hundred  men,  consisting  of 
a  squadron  of  the  4th  Nat.  Cav.  under 
Cap*.  Es  Ridge,  witji  Capt.  Howorth  aud 
Kennedy  as  volunteers,  and  two  Rassa- 
]ahs  of  Roberts'  horse.  Three  h uncjred  of 
the  freebooters  were  slain,  and  we  are 
sorry  to  add  Capt.  Howorth  aud  twelve 
troopers.  Capt*  Howorth  had  for  two 
months  been  unable  to  mount  bis  horse. 
£ut  the  moment  the  enemy  appeared,  all 


that  in  tbe 
pursuit  he  became-  so  exhausted  as  no 
longer  to  be  able  to  keep  up  with  thesqua-  . 
dron,  and  had  dismounted  at  a  well  to 
take  a  little  water.  The  squadron  had 
not  gone  three  hundred  yards  before  a 
party  of  twelve  Pindarees  dashed  round, 
the  well  from  the  brow  of  -  a  bill,  and  he 
fell  under  six  spear  wounds.  They  left 
his  body  which  was  recovered  and  buried 
in  the  evening  at  Major  Atldin's  camp  at  - 
Mahewee.  Forty  horses  of  the  squadron 
had  been  killed  or  disabled. 

The  Bengal  Subsidiary  Force  nt  Nagpoi* 
relieved  tbe  troops  under  tbe  Madras  presi- 
dency on,  the  8th  ultimo.  We  copy  tbe  ibl* 
lowing  from  a  Bengal  piper  of  the  28th. 

"  We  have  letters  from  a  detachment 
of  tbe  subsidiary  force  in  Naicpore,  dated 
camp,  Hindia,  the  8th  instant.  The  main 
body  of  colonel  Adam's  division,  arrived 
at  Hurda  on  the  left  bank  of  the  NerbuuV 
da,  on  the  4th,  and  immediately  relieved 
the  Madras  troops.  The  2d  battalion 
10 Ui  regiment  was  subsequently  seutto 
occupy  various  posts  established  near  die 
river.  They  were  stationed  witbrauhatf 
a. mile  of  the  Pinaari  cautoaments,  front 
which  they-  were  only  divided  by  tbe  «bea 
of  the  river.  The  Bungalows  of  the  noto- 
rious Seetoo  and  his  .son,  and  huts  for  .six 
thousand  men,  were  in  full  view*  but  cora^- 
pletely  deserted .  It  was  in  camp  general!? 
understood,  that  a  body  of  ten  thousand 
of  these  marauders  was-  assembled  in  the 
adjoining  districts,  all  ready  for  a.  start, 
hut  undetermined  what  course  to  folhwvl 
Nodoubt  was  entertained  of  their  being 
intercepted  by  some  of  our  numerous 
posts,  should  the)  venture  to  cross  the 
Nerbujda." 

Such  has  been  the  effect  of  the  decisive 
operations  against  Hat rass,  thatMoorsan 
and  eleven  smaller  forts  of  the  Doab,  sur* 
rendered  upou  hearing  of  the  mil  of  that 
fortress.  It  is  now  understood  that  Moot*, 
san  is- fully  as  strong  aud  somewhat  larger 
than  Hatrass.  Its  fortifications  have  been 
destroyed,  The  divisions  of  the  army 
are  all  on  their  return  to  their  several 
cantonments.  *» 

Dyaram  has  not  been  caught,  nor  Inn 
the  .place  of  his  retreat  .been  discovered. 
The  explosion  of  the  magazine  in  Hatrass 
was  distinctly  felt  at  Meerut,  although 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  distant. 

DEATH   OP  GEN.   SIR  JOHN"  HORSFORD. 

Extract  of  a '  Letter  dated  Calcutta, 
May  1817. 
I  have  just  had  the  melancholy  intellU 
genre  of  the  death  of  General  Horsfbnl. 
He  died  early  in  the  morning  ou  the  2Gftt. 
April.  The  General  had  long  been  mw 
well,  but  uot  seriousjy  ill,  t|ll  a  lew  ditff 
before  his  death,  His  medical  at{endanst 


SSO" 


Asiatic  InieUigemMr-MMba*. 


JW*v. 


-feed  long  anticipated  the  result  of  tiis 
complaint,  which  it  it  believed  was  an 
ossification  of  the  heart.  He  iiad  only 
returned  ten  days  from  the  command  of 
the  artillery,  so  gloriously  employed  at' 
the  siege  of  Battras*.  He  was  one  of 
the  number  of  Indian  officers  selected  for 
the  honors  of  the  Bath,  and  also-  com- 
manded the  first  division  of  the  Field 
Army  a*  Cawnporc. 


BIRTHS. 
«S.  Mrs  M.  Dp  Rosarfo,  Senior,  of  a  daughter. 
«7,  Mr*.  SherifT,  of  a  daughter. 
Jfeb,  5.  Mis  B.  E.Jones,  of  a  son. 
Jan.  «.  1     Camp,   near  Ellichpoor,   the  Right 

Bon;      ariv  Aunabella  Macleod,  of  a  daughter. 
Web.  9«  Lady 'of  R.  H    Tulloh,  Esq.  Civil  Sera. 

of  a   on 
S»  At  GliaaceiMtrt-,  Mrs.  Meyrac,  of  a  daughter, 
tl.  At  Ct.niai,  Tirhoot,  the  Lady  of  H-  3.  Cabill, 

Esq;  qC  a  daughter. 

MARRIAGES, 
lain.  si.  At  Allvgiir,  GfrscBayley.  Esq.  Assist* 

Surg,  soth  Reg.  Nat.  Inf.  to  Miss  M'Leod. 
Jeb*23.  W   R«*b<rts.  Esq.  to  Mrs.   Doolan,  wi- 

dopr  oF  the  late  Lieut.  Doolan. 
IS.  At  Serampurc.  B.  F.  M.  Solmemhac,  Esq.  to 

Miss  Ceciha  Ovia  Bje, 
*v  At  Sit.Hij  ha  n  pi  re.  LUut,  Charles  Rogers,  to 

Mias  Chailotie  Wright. 
XT.  At  Darc.jt  Mi\  J*  Hodgkin^un,  toMi::R'>i^ 

lia  H«ll>iw. 
J$irH    13-     *i    Allahabad,    Captain    Henry    Eyer 

J*itrn,j<>T  «1    Hi*    Majcity'i  09th   HegittiCol,  U 

Mild  M Ihy  ti^nkiii  HjHliI 

Hay  2,   M  BJw^yljM-u-,  James  Harrington,  Riq, 

Of  the  Civil  ^irvm1,  10  Misit  txjjplna  Slevr* 
1.    At  Alitttirtfrid,  CapL  J^km   Hu»irrf  A^mtatu 

SupennHikdiiM  Honurjiblt  CoLnparij  V  Siud,  to 

Ml&s  Liiiuian  Maria  Norm. 
IS-  At  Si.  J'ltm'A   Caihedrul*  Lieutenant  Frede- 
rick   Acrtfks«j    ni  lh<f    ITLLl  ftetft,  N*it-  lt\t.  to 
^      jWis;  Caihi'rine    narvey!  iccond   daughter  of 

Mr.  France  Harvey. 
Hutch    h.    At  Trine  jmali,    Captain   Loctetr,  r.r 

tilt   Ui-njial    Sat.    I  ,J'.    and    Secretary    to    the 

Council    u\    Fort  WiUJam    Colkge.     to    Mii* 

Harnett. 

DEATHS. 


an.  «!>.  Lady  >f  Major  N.  Brutton. 

Teb.  7.  Miss  Mary  Reid,  1         

Theatre. 


Feb.  7.  Miss  Mary  Reid,  late  of  the  Chowrtaghee 


S.  Mr.  Prances  Rebello,  Senior,  aged  SO  years 

and  udayt, 
Sfi.  Ansrasious  John,  Esq.  Greek  Merchant,  aged 


'  55  years. 
IS.  At  Setampoup,  Lient.  H.  M 


Macfarlane,  of 
the  Pension  Estab  isbment. 

fco?.  «4.  C.  H.  Steele,  Esq.  Resident  of  Madou, 
on  the  Bencoo  en  Establishment. 

Jlov.  fig.  At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Lieut.  Wra. 
Wade  Peppin,  27th  Reg.  Bengal  Nat.  Inf.  aged 
88  years. 

On  board  the  Hope,  on  the  passage  from  Eng- 
land, the  Lady  of  Capt.  Henry  Elliott,  com- 
mander of  that  vessel. 

May  U.  Mr.  Evans  Eedc,  of  the  Harbour  Mat- 
ters Department. 

tt.    Mr.  John  De  Costa,  of  the  small-pox. 

£  Kinedby  the  insurgents  of  Khoordah,  Lieu- 
tenant Thomas  Fans,  of  the  1st  Batt.  Uttls 
Reg.  Nat.  Inf. 


MADRAS, 
Extract  of  u  private  Letter •,  dated 
Madras  the  \7th  Jane  l$17.~-The  irrou- 
tion  of  the  Pindaris  1  am  well  aware  has 
caused  much  alarm  in  Europe  ;  they  cer- 
tainly hare  been  very  annoying  and  their 
atrocities  great,  but  t  am  equally  aware 
that  the  accounts  you  have  received  are 
greatly,  exaggerated  j  they  have  not  how- 


ever done  to  much  injury  and  baveliad 
several  very  severe  disoomfifrare*.  This 
government  has  done  every  thing  ttfat>go- 
vernmeni  could  do  to  prevent  their  ag- 
gressions, as  well  as  to  alleviate  the  af- 
fects of  them. 

The  troops,  however,  which  werelatety 
employed  in  keeping  them  in  gheck,  ate 
now  called  to  the  more  important  duty  of  . 
defending  the  decayed  itevernments  ofttfe 
Dekan.  The  armies  of  the  Nitam  and 
the  Rajah  of  Berar  have  been  converted 
Into  Pindaris,  and  our  battalions  nam. 
been  driven  from  one  part  of  the  pdttin£> 
sula  to  the  other,  to  protect  the  territories 
of  these  enieft  from  the  depredations '0$ 
their  Own  disbanded  soldiers.  i '  ■ 

A  rupture  has  taken  place  between  titer 
Company  and  Bajee  Row*  the  Pelshwa,  as 
Poouah,  originating  in  a  dispute-9  beHeve 
of  a  private  nature ;  much  "irrigation  has 
been  occasioned,  and  matters  have  been 
pushed  very  far.  It  has  terminated  for 
the  present  in  the  PeislrwaV  giving  up  to 
us  five  of  his  strongest  forts.  Matters  •  are 
however  for  from  settled  ;  a  spirit  of  4ee» 
rooted  animosity  rankles  in  the  minds-  ef 
the  native  princes  against  the  British,  in- 
deed, our  present  system  is  calculated  to 
make  many  enemies  and  very  few  friends, 
it  brings  devastation  and  misery  on  otheaj^ 
and  in  nil  human  calculation  can  never; 
benefit  ourselves.  -     * 

Much  praise  is  due  to  the  resident*  at 
Poouah  (Mr.  Elpbinstone)  lor  the  prompt 
measures  which  he  executed  at  the  const 
of  that  most  infatuated  prince  the  Peishwa. 
Trimbuck-jee  has  a  respectable  force  under 
him, .  but  will  nevertheless,  I  hope,  soon 
meet  with  his  due  :  his  character  is  al- 
together vile  ;  his  abilities  are  however 
not  to  be  under-rated,  and  the  Peishw*>ls 
suite  infatuated  with  him)  hisc*nA«tV- 
ment  at  Tannah  was  most  imprudent, 
the  frontiers  of  a  state  is  surely  the  worst 
place  which  can  be  found  for  the  security 
of  a  state  prisoner. 

It  is  hoped  what  has  been  done  at 
Poonah  may  much  intimidate,  if  net  al- 
together restrain  the  intended-  co-opera- 
tion of  Meer  Khan  and  the  other  powers, 
but  every  thing  wears  the  best  aspect, 
even  should  hostilities  be  unavoidable  j 
the  army  fully  prepared  and  in  the  best 
condition,  and  wenU  have  confidence-*! 
our  governments  nere.  We  ought  ta 
have  under  our  own  immediate  manage- 
ment all  the  country  south  of  the  Ner- 
buddah,  without  which  I  fear  we  nhaU 
never  preserve  a  peaceful  ascendancy*  in 
India.  Make  my  satam  to  all  officers  in. 
Europe,  they  would  do  well  4a  return 
soon  to  have  a  drive  at  these  black  gentry,. 

JUDICIAL  APPOIVTUBNTw 

Mr.  H.  T.  Bnshby,  Assistant  to  the 
Register  to  the  Co£rt  o(  Sudder,  and  Pouj^ 
.  da^T  Adawlut,  v  , 


Mr.JohnHutt, 
Court  of  Ndhaw^ 


General  orders. 

April  &.— Lieut. -tJol.  Sir  J.  Malcolm, 
JCC.B.  of  the  9th  N.  I.  Is  fefinitted  to 
proceed  to  Bengal  ou  leave  of  absence  for 
three'  months  from  the  date  of  his  embar- 
kation. 

March  17,  1817.*-rOn  the  occasion  of 
the  embarttatfcra4f  H.  M.  80th  Regt.  for 
Jturope,  The  Rt.  Hon.  the  Governor  in 
Council  has  >  great  satasfadMw  in  publish- 
ing to  the-army,  his  entire  approbation  of 
th*ooa4uet  of  that'  corps,  dm  ing  the  long 
period  of  its, service  under  the  orders  of 
the  jmvernment  of  Fort  St*  George. 

By  order  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  the  Governor 
in  Council, 

(Signed)       E.  Wood, 

kec.toGott. 

MILITARY  PROMOTIONS* 

Lieut.  C.  O.  Alves,  10th  N.  I.  to  act  as 
Maj.  of  Brig,  in  the  Centre  Division  of 
the  Army,  during  the  absence  of  Capt. 
Osborne,  on  sick  certificate. 

Limit.  Biddell,  10th  N.  I.  to  act  as  Ad), 
to  the  2d  Batt.  of  that  Corps,  during  the 
absence  of  Lieut.  Alves,  on  other  duty. 

Lieut.  Hamilton,  4th  N.  C.  and  Lieut. 
H.  B.  Smith,  8th  N.  C.  are  permitted  to 
ftaee  themselves  under  the  immediate 
orders  of  the  Resident  at  Hyderabad, 
/with  a  view  to  their  employment  in  the 
regular  service  of  His  Highness  the  Sou- 
bandar  of  the  Dekan,  without  prejudice 
to  their  allowances  as  Officers  on  this 
Bstabtisbmeut. 

Capt.  T.  Mac  Leane,  Dep.  See.  to  the 
BIU.  Board,  to  act  as  Secretary  to  the 
-Board,  during  the  absence  of  Capt.  Orms- 
by,  on  sick  certificate. 
.  Lieut.  J.  W.  CleaveUnd,  19th  N.  I.  to 
«to  Adj.  to  tiie 2d  Batt.  of  that  Corps. 

6th  N.  C— Cornet  R.  Wooife>  to  be 
4ieut. 
■>  4th  N.  I.— Capt.  Lieut.  J.  D.  W.  Rand, 
tube  Capt,  of  a  Company. 

>  Lieut.  J.  Dalziel,  to  be  Capt  Lieut, 
.  *  Bus.  I>.  Watson,  to  be  Lieut. 

Bus.  P.  Haleman  to  be  Lieut. 

5th  N.  I.— Capt.  Ueut.  M.  Cubbon,  to* 
-•e  Gaf*.  of  a  Company. 

Lieut*  Rv  Guille,  to  be  Capt.  Lieut. 

Ens.  J,  <*.  Mkfard,  to  be  Lieut. 

Eos.  W,  Buck,  to  be  Lieut. 

9th  N.  I/— Capt.  Lieut.  T.  Marett,  to 
fee  Capt.  of  a  Company. 

Lieut.  Hugh  Mnssey,  to  be  Capt.  Lieut. 

Ens.  H.  Birch,  to  be  Lieut. 

£**.  O.  William*,  to  be  Lieut. 

Capt.  Lieut.  H.Massey  to  be  Capt.  of  a 
Company. 

Uauu  T.  Pfendergast  to  be  Capt,  Ueut. 

Bn^fcitamertobeLietoU      - 

Lieut.  J.  M'Cormick  to  be  Capt*  Lieut, 


to  the  ZiUah        Ens.  A.  Mttue  to  be  Lieut 

lltbN.  L— Capt.  Lieut.  H.M.  Cooper 
to  be  Capt.  of  a  Company. 

Lieut.  W.  T.  Saunders  to*  be  Capt  Ueut. 

Ens.  G.  Gray  to  be  Lieut. 

13th  N.  I.— Capt.  Lieut.  H.  J.  Wilkin* 
ton  to  be  Captain  of  a  company. 

Lieut.  W.  Jones  to  be  Capt.  Lieut. 

Ensign  W.  J.  Wilkinson  to  he  Lieut. 

Capt.  Lieat.  W.  Jones  to  be  Capt  of  a 
Company* 

Lieut.  Fred .  Brown  to  be  Capt.  Lieut. 

Ens.  G.  Buttanshaw'  to  be  Lieut.  , 

Capt.  Lieut.  Fred.  Brown  to  be  Capt.  or 
of  a  Company. 

Lieut.  L.  Cooper  to  be  Ctfpt^Lieut 

Ens.  G-  R.  Manners  to  be  Lieut. 

Ens.  F.  A.  Prescott  to  be  Lieut. 

Ens.  G.  Eastment  to  be  Lieut. 

Ens.  W.  H.  N.  Younge,  to  be  Lieut. 

Ens.  R.  D.  0*Dell  to  be  Lieut. 

21st  Regiment  N.  I.— Ens.  G.  Trimmcf 
to  be  Lieut. 

19th  N.  1.— Capt.  Lieut.  C.  C,  Johnson? 
to  be  Capt.  of  a  Company. 

Lieut.  D.  C.  Smith  to.  be  Capt.  Lieut-  * 

Ens.  Nich.  Syme  to  be  Lieut. 

Ens.  W.  Langford  to  be  Lieut. 

Lieut.  J.  Rodgers,  of  the  6th  regt.  N.  V 
to  be  Adj.  to  2d  Batt.  of  that  corps. 

Infantry. — Senior  Maj.  Podmore,  fro* 
the  10th  Regt.  of  N.  I.  to  be  Ueut-CoL 

10th  N.  L— Capt.  H.  G.  A.  Taylor  tor 
be  Major. 

Capt.  Lieut.  E.  Richardson  to  be  Capt. 
tof  a  Company. 

Lieut.  R.  Bell  to  be  Capt.  Lieut. 

EnS.  Alex.  Burnett  to  be  Lieut. 

Capt.  J.  H.  Edwards  of  H.  M.  ittk 
Regt.  to  the  command  of  Poonamallee. 

9th  N.  L— Sen.  Ens.  G.  Williams  to  be 
Lieut. 

Lieut,  Col  Sir  J.  Malcolm,  K.  C.  R. 
0th  Ni  I.  lias  returned  to  his  duty  by  per- 
mission of  the  Honorable  the-'  Court  of 
Directors,  without  prejudice  to  his  rank* 

Capt.  Alex.  M'Leod,  of  fcth  Reg.'  N.  £. 
to  be  temporary  Assist.  Quarter  Mai. 
Gen.  with  the  division  of  Madras  troops, 
which  will  continue  with  the  Nagpoor 
subsidiary  force,  after  the  return  of  the 
force  detached  under  Col.  Walker's  •com- 
mand into  the  territory  of  hit  highness 
the  Subahdar  of  the  Dekan. 

Cav.— Seni  Maj.  Montagu  Cosby  of  Sfo 
Regt.  to  be  Lieut.  Col. 

8th  N.  C.-^Sen.  Capt.  Hugh  O'Dotraell 
to  be  Maj. 
Capt.  Ueut.  Stephen  Martin  to  be  Capt. 
Lieut  Chaa.  Barrett  Darby  to  be  Capt, 
Lieut. 
Cornet  J.  Lyon  to  be  Lieut. 


FURLOUGH  TO  EUROPE, 

The  undermentioned  officers  are  j 
mitted  to  return  to  Europe  on  furlor 
respectively  for  three  years. 


Feb.  15,  Lieut.  Macdonald,  of  H.  W.  MtbBegt- 
of  toot. 


59i  Asiatic  lnU&gm&.~Mvdrvs~£&m6ay, 

Lieut.  G.  Nornian  of  9th  N:  I.  and 
fcieuW  H.Dowden  of  the  19th  N.  I. 

Lieut.  H.  Holme*,  16th  N:  I.  is  per- 
■tRted  to  return  to  Europe,  on  furlough 
for  three  years. 

•surgeons. 

Mr.  Assist?.  Surg.  J.  J.  Duncan,  to  the 
Medical  charge  of  the  Zillah  and  Garrison 
mi  Ganjam. 


itfov; 


On  board  the  Honorable  Company's  Ship  Lar- 

_.  „ -, t.  Colonel'  De  Moreen,  of  tbJ 

Miebment. 


kins,  two  days-  after  passing  the  Gape  of  Good) 
Hooe,  Lieut.  Colonel  De  Morgan,  of  this  Esta- 


Maylfr    Mr.Gri|BnOr{on..         .      ........... 

14.  At  Ellichix>or,  Captain  Lieutenant  Charlea 
Gahagan,  of  the  H.  C.  Madras  Foot  Artitleif. 


April  U.   At  Bangatore,   Lieut.   Colonel  < 
bell,  of  the  84Mi  Regiment.    Re  commanded; 


ADMINIS  I  RATIONS  TO  ESTATES  FOR  1$16\ 

Surgeon  J,  Campbell. — Administrator, 
Lteut.  J  Campbell. 

Serj.  W.  Aikin. — Adminis.  W.  Webster 
ltfeily. 

Lieut.  W.  J.  Daker.— Adminis.  Lieut. 
T.  Dale. 

Capt.TV*.  C.  Campbell.— Adminis.  Arch. 
Munro. 

J.  Hunter.— Administrators,  G.  May, 
and  W.  Simpson. 

W.  D.  Greaves.  —  Adminis.  Joanna 
Greaves. 

F.  Johnson.  —  Adminis.  Ben  Johnson 
and  James  Cox.  » 

Major  R  E.  Langford.— Adminis.  Capt. 
C.  Rundall. 

Assist.  Surgeon  A.  McGaskill. — Admin. 
J.  Macledd,  Assist.  Secretary  to  Govern- 
ment,' and  J.  Macieod,  Garris.  Assist. 
Eurgebn. 

Lieut.  C.  Spyer. — Adminis.  C.  Spyer. 

Lieut.-Colonel  H.  Roberts.— Adminis. 
Louisa  Roberts. 

J.  Simpson. — Adminis.  J.  Harkness, 
and  P.  Thompson. 

Lieut.  J.  Little— Adminis  G.  Briggs, 
©.Cadefl,  and  Arch. E.  Patullo. 

BIRTHS. 
April  18.   At  the  Government  House,  Bangalore, 

the  Lady  of  Colonel  Marriott,  commandant  at 
.  that  station,  of  a  son. 
At  St.  Thom<,  <m  Easter  Sunday,  Mrs.  G.  R. 

Askin,  of  ■  son. 
May  11.    At  the  Presidency,  Mrs.  J.Bacon,  of 

a  son. 
April  17.   Lady  of  T  .  H.  Sterling,  Esq.  of  a  son. 
t«>  At  Crtil<U>K,  tut  Lady  6f  N.  Christy,  Esq. 

of  n  ami. 
18.    Ar  fi^ngdlorc  the  Lady  of  Lieutenant  Colo- 

m:l  Hnle«*n  th.    >l  the  5th  Native  Regiment, 

or  a.  lUnghr'  j . 
lit   At  Banft^n.ro,  ihe  Lady  of  Lieutenant  Tnl« 

loch.  S.  A.  C,  *},  of  a  son. 
II *y  G*  A i  Wnituir,  the  Laxly  of  John  Paske, 

Esq.  fir  h  (Uughttr. 
lii,    Mrs.  C  ti.  K.rt,  of  ason. 

MARRIAGES. 

April  II.  At  Tranquebar,  by  special  license,  is- 
sued under  the  Royal  Seal  of  His  Majesty  the 
King  of  Denmark.  Edward  Gordon,  of  Myrtle 
Giove.  Madras,  to  Mrs  M.  J.  Gordon. 

IT.  At  the  Knmish  Church,  by  the  Rev.  Fre  Ft- 
defies,  .G.  Mam. nth,  Esq.  to  Mist  M.  Kenne- 
dy, only  daughter  of  th'e  late  Major  Johnson 
Kennedy,  of  the  Honoiable  Company's  service. 

30.  At  the  Catholic  Church  of  Yanaam,  John  • 
Linares,  Esq.  of  Ingeram,  to  Miss  Virginie 
Anna  Mary  Lecanwe.  eldest  .daughter  of  Mon- 
sUur  Lt-canne,  more  ham  at  Yan<iam. 

May  l.  At  Tinocve.lv,  A.  J.  Drummond,  Esq. 
of  the  Civil  Service,  to  Catharine,  sixth  daugh- 
ter 6T  the  late  Major  General  Wahah. 

If.  At  the  Black  Town  Chapel,  Captain  W. 
Wyatt,  of  the  brig  Fair  Trials  to  Miss  E. 
Denton, 


that  regiment  for  the  last  fourteen  years,  wira 
very  Itttl*  ratertViptton,  wkh  the  greatest  credit 
to  himself  and  to  the  corps,  and  was  sincerely.' 
beloved  b,  officers'  and  men.  It  is  understood 
nil  brother  ofllcers  have  subscribed  to  rate*  a 
handsome,  mausoleum  tobis  memory. 

to.  Lieutenant  C.  BlumfieW,  of  the  ftd  Batt.  N. 
I.  at  Ell ich poor.  '      - 

SO.  Major  A.  Jones,  of  the  9d  Native  Veteran 
Battalion,  at  Cochin.    . 

Mav  S.   A.   M^uHpatam,  the  Lady  of r Major 


Marsrton,  of  His  Majesty's  Sdth  Reefmei 

t.   At  Quit»n,  Captain  Thomas  Arthur,  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers. 


4.    At  Negapatam    Lieut.  Thomas  O'Connor,  of 

the  Pension  Establishment.  \ 
12.,  At  St.  Thome,  at  ihe  gardens  of  C.  Wynox. 

E<q.  on  the  19th,  Lieutenant  Slade,  of  tlie  Mb 

Regt.  Nat.  Inf. 
10    At  Bangalore,  Lieutenant  John  Watson,  of 

the  2d  Battalion  Mb  Nat.  Inf.  , 

13.   At  Royapettah,  Mr.  D.^Oietual,  aged  S3* 


BOMBAY. 

April  30.— We  hare  daily  received  in 
the  course  of  the  last  week  the  most  gra- 
tifying accounts  of  tbe  successful  opera- 
tions of  the  gallant  troops  in  the  Delian 
against  the  lusurgehts  who  have  lately 
appeared  in  arms  in  the  Peishwa's  terri- 
tories, under  circumstances  of  a  most 
trying  nature,  and  at  a  season  of  the 
year  most  unfavorable  to  great  bodttv 
exertions,  the  thermometer  during  tbe 
day,  under  cover,-  being  seldom  less  than 
115.  It  appears  that  a  detachment  con- 
sisting of  two  companies  of  the  1st  batt. 
2d  regt.  two  of  the  1st  batt.  3d  regt. 
Bombay  Natire  Infantry,  and  the  fiaak 
companies  of  the  1st  batl.  14th  regt. 
Madras  Native  Infantry  under  the  per- 
sonal command  of  Major  H.  Smith,  of  the 
latter  corps,  were  detached  from  the  re- 
serve on  the  evening  of  the  12th  instant 
against  a  body  of  horse  rated  at  3  or 
4,000  strong,  and  that  after  a  severe 
march  of  four  days  and  five  nights  over 
a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  flfty  miles, 
the  detachment  came  upon  the  enemy 
early  on  the  morning  of  tbe  17th,  killed 
and  wounded  upwards  of  seventy,  besides 
taking  several  prisoners  of  consequence* 
a  quantity  of  anas  and  many  horses. 

Letters  from  Anrungabad  give  also  most 
gratifying  accounts  of.  an  attack  made  on 
a  body  of  Insurgents  about  seventy  miles 
N.  W.  of  that  place,  by  a  pArty  of  the 
Nizam's  reformed  cavalry  inBezar,  Un- 
der the  command  of  Capt.  Evan  Davies 
of  tbe  Bombay  Establishment,  accompa- 
nied by  Capt.  Pedlar  and  Lieut.  Bind 
also  'of  this  establishment;  It  appears, 
that  Capt.  Daties .  came  up  wit*  rjaeai  on 
tbfe  morning  of  the  20th,  drawn  up  iq 
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good-  order,  to  the  number  of  2,000  in 
a  gftong  position.  Capt.  Davies  had 
only  six  hundred  Silledar  horse  with 
him.  After  addressing  to  them  a  few 
wprds  of  encouragement,  and  directing 
them  to  throw  away  their  matchlocks, 
and  draw  their  swords,  he  gave  the  or- 
d£r  "  to  charge.*'  The  order  was  imme- 
diately obeyed  in  the  most  gallant  man- 
ner, and  every  man  proved  himself  wor- 
thy of  the  confidence  placed  in  him  by 
their  gallant  leader.  The  enemy  unable 
to:  resist  this  shock,  though  so  greatly 
superior  in  numbers*  immediately  gave 
way,  ami  were  followed  for  several  miles, 
leaving  upwards,  of  two  hundred  kilted 
and  wounded. 

We  cannot  here  resist  the  pleasure  of 
mentioning  a  trait  of  humanity  which  we 
believe  is  very  rarely  to  be  found  among 
the  native  troops  of  this  country,  nor, 
perhaps,  of  many  of  the  more  civilized 
countries  in  Europe. 

Capt.  Pedlar  having  fainted  from  loss 
of  blood,  found  himself  ou  recovering  on 
the  -field;  with  only  one  native  trooper 
near  him.  This  man  had  bound  up  his 
wounds  and  was  supporting  him.  He 
appeared  to  him  to  be  a  stranger,. and, 
ou  inquiry,  Capt.  Pedlar  found  him  to  be 
one  of  the  enemy.  Capt.  Pedlar  has 
Bince  taken  him  into  his  service,  and  we 
bbpe  he  will  find  him  as  faithful  as  he 
has  proved  humane. 

April  10.— Accounts  from  the  banks  of 
the  Nerbudda  of  the  middle  of  last  month 
state,  that  the  intrepid  Capt.  Canlneld 
•bad  again  distinguished  himself  in  a  suc- 
cessful attack  on  the  Piudaris.  Hav- 
ing received  accurate  information  of  the 
encampment  of  the  leader  Shaikh  Do  lean, 
fit  the  head  of  a  large  body  of  horse,  he 
marched  with  alacrity  to  the  spot  in  com- 
mand of  two  companies  of  the  10th,  and 
a  squadron  of  cavalry,  and  came  upon 
them  near  Hendia,  without  being  per- 
ceived till  he  was  in  the  midst  of  them. 
They  immediately  rushed  into  the  Ner- 
budda in  the  hopes  of  fording  that  river, 
but  in  the  attempt  a  very  considerable 
number  were  cut  to  pieces  or  drowned, 
and  the  chief  is  supposed  to  be  among 
those  who  fell  on  the  occasion. 

Letter  from  Butsorah.—Xn  the  Gulf  in 
general,  we  have  just  declared  war,  and 
commenced  hostilities,  with  the  pirates 
of  these  seas.— The  Challenger,  and  three 
Company's  cruisers,  having  proceeded  to 
Bussel  Ryman  with  the  Resident  from 
Baaheer ;  Captain  Bridges,  after  an  at- 
tempt to  negotiate,  proceeded  to  extre- 
mities for  the  honor  of  his  flag,  •  • 
•  '•  *  *  •but  after.  % 
Mingle  ship  had  experinced  150  shot,..  i( 
.was  found  the  guns  of  the  largest  vessel 
could  not  be  brought  to  bear ;  we  "killed 
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nine  men,,  and  until  an  expedition  can* ai> 
rive,  the  navigation  of  the  Gulf  is  almost 
at  a  stand. 

The  following  observations  In  regard  to 
some  experiments*  performed  before  his 
Excellency .  the  Governor.  General,  with 
Mr,  Qoyce'a  Telegraph*  appeared,  in  the 
India  Gazette  of  March  31.  We  have 
much  pleasure  in  republishing  them. 

<<  Qn  her  majesty's  birthday  an  ex~ 
periment  of  Mr*  Boyce's  telegraph  toot 
place  between  Calcutta,  Duckensore,  and 
Barrackpore,  before  the  right  honourable 
the  Governor  General  and  suite,  wbea  hia. 
Excellency  expressed  himself  much  pleased 
with  its  general  principles*  and  more  es- 
pecially with .  its  very  great  simplicity. 
Report  speaks  very  highly  of  Mr.  Boyce's^ 
telegraph,  aud  of  the  telegraphic  dictionary 
which  he  has  composed ;  and  it  is  con^ 
fidemtly  said,  that  for  expedition,  sim- 
plicity, cheapness,  aud  comprehensiveness,* 
aud  all  the  other  characteristics  of  excel- 
lence which  have  been  so  long  looked  for, 
and  desired  in  this  interesting  science,, 
Mr.  Boyce's  telegraph  has  no  parallel.    If 
this  be  the  case,  as  has  been  asserted  by, 
those  who  understand  the  principles  of 
Mr.  Boyce's  discovery,  the  Indian  pubflc^ 
may  be  congratulated  upon  the  prospect" 
of   the  introduction  of  a  system,  which- 
has  been  so  long  and  so  much  wanting  in 
this   country  5    and  from  the  establish- 
ment of  which,  the  advantages  to  the 
affairs  of  government  and  the  mercantile 
interest  of  the  country  Must  be  incal-  * 
eulable.    It  is  matter  of  surprise  that  the 
introduction  jof  such  an  establishment  in- 
to India  has  not  taken  place  before,  as  it 
should  seem  that  its  encouragement  and 
support  would  have  been  productive  of 
general  benefit  to  the  country.    It  is  said 
that   the   expense    of   establishing   and0 
maintaining  it  upon  ever  so  wide  a  scale, 
is  but   small,   compared  with  its  great 
importance  and  probable  advantages ;  and  ' 
that  the  experiment    which  has  taken 
place  has  proved  beyond  the  possibility  of 
doubt,  two  positions,   which  appear  ta 
have  been  generally  doubted— namely,  that 
the  present  telegraph  can  be  worked  by 
natives  of  the  lowest  description,  Just  as1 
well  as  by  Europeans,  and  that  it  can  to 
established  in  any  country,  be  it  ever  so, 
fiat  or  jungly,  without  any  extraordinary  . 
increase  of  the  number  of  stations." 

TJje  following  extract  from  a  letter  fronr 
Capt.  Adams  of  H.  C.  ship  Buckingham- 
shire, to  the  venerable  master  builder  of 
Bombay,  ltf  copied  from  the  Bombay 
Courier,  December  7th.  ? 

"  I  have  much  pleasure  in  acknowledg- 
ing the  good  qualities  of  the  Buckingham* 
shire.  From  what  I  observed  in  my 
passage  from  Bombay  she  steers  adpwr* 
Vol.  IV.  3Z 
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ably.  She  &fts  well  and  is  weatheriy, 
if  1  could  judge  on  a  comparison  with  the 
Upton  Castle  from  Bombay,  and  the 
Hope  country  ship  from  Bengal,  both  con- 
sidered good  sailers.  I  have'  only  to  try 
her  in  blowing  weather  and  a  following 
sea,  and  if  she  perform  well,  she  may  be 
considered  one  of  the*  finest  merchantmen 
in  the  world.  I  shall  hare  much  pleasure 
in  shewing  her  to  my  friends  in  the  East- 
India  Direction,  when  at  home,  where 
your  professional  abilities  will  be  duly  ap- 
preciated. 

"  Frederic  Adams. 
"  Canton,  1st  October." 

CIVIL  APPOINTMENTS. 

Sir.  Wedderburn,  to  be  Accountant 
General  and  Accountant  in  all  the  other 
branches  of  the  Departments  aud  Civil 
Auditor,  in  succession  to  Mr.  ftaye. 

Mr.  Best,  to  be  Sub-Treasurer  and 
Civil  and  Marine  Paymaster,  in  succes- 
sion to  Mr.  Wedderburn. 

Mr.  Doveton,  to  be  Deputy  Accoun- 
tant General,  Deputy  He  venae  Accoun- 
tant, and  Deputy  Civil  Auditor,  in  suc- 
cession to  Mr.  Best. 

Mr.  Cherry,  to  be  Deputy  Military  Ac- 
countant, in  succession  to  Mr.  Doveton. 

Mr.  Bruce,  to  be  Assistant  to  the  Sub- 
Treasurer,  in  succession  to  Mr.  Cherry. 

Mr.  Bourchier,  to  be  Second  Assistant 
to  the  Commercial  Agent  at  Malabar. 


MARRIAGES, 
March  si.  By  the  Rev.  R.  Baynes, 


Garrison 


Chaplain,  Lechmere  Hathway,~Esq.  Assistant 
Surgeon  in  the  Hon.  Company**  Mil.  8ervice. 
to  Frederic*  Josina,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
late  Albert  Henry  Giesler,  Esq. 

DEATHS. 
March  4.    Robert  Stephen  KiUon.  Esq. 
6.  Blbabetb,  daughter  of  Capt.  Lodwick,  Mar. 

Batt.  ^aged  S  years  and  three  months. 
April  so.  At  the  age  of  18,  Miss  Joano  de  Mello, 

the  only  daughter  of  Mr.  Aleixo  de  Mello. 


PENANG. 
MARRIAGES. 


6.  Charles  William  Henry  Wright,  Esq. 
_  j>uty  Master  Attendant  to  Miss  Anna  Stew, 
art,  eldest  daughter  of  8amuel  Stewart,  Esq. 


10.  Robert  Ibbetson,  Esq.  of  the  Civil  Service, 
and  High  Sheriff,  to  Mrs.  Georgiana  Hutchings 
Bennet,  widow  of  the  hue  W.  Bennett,  Esq. 
of  the  Civil  Establishment  of  this  Island. 


CEYLON. 

CIVIL  APPOINTMENTS. 

His  Excellency  the  Governor  lias  been 
pleased  to  make  the  following  appoint- 
ments in  his  Majesty's  Civil  Service  in 
Ceylon. 

George  Lusignan,  Esq.  (Auditor  Gene- 
rai)  to  be  acting  Collector  of  Tricomali. 

William  Granville,  Esq.  to  be  Acting 
Auditor  General. 

WilKam  Herries  Ker,  Esq.  to  be  Acting 


Deputy  Secretary  to  Government  and  Se- 
cretary to  Council. 

Joseph  Atkinson,  Esq.  to  be  Acting 
Collector  of  Colombo. 

John  Downing,  Esq.  to  be  Provincial 
Judge  of  Trincomali  in  the  room  of 
Charles  Scott,  Esq.  proceeding  to  Eng- 
land. 

John  Gordon  Forbes,  Esq.  to  be  Col- 
lector of  Matura  in  the  room  of  John 
Downing,  Esq. 

Henry  Panned,  Esq.  to  be  Acting  Col- 
lector of  the  Wanny  district  in  the  room 
of  John  Gordon  Forbes,  Esq. 

To  take  place  from  the  1st  April  next. 

J.  Deare,  Esq.  to  be  Collector  of  Co- 
lumbo. 


Lately,  at  Colombo,   i 
Chater,  of  a  daugbti 


BIRTH, 
bo,  the  Lady 


of  the  Rev.  J« 


MAURITIUS. 

The  Colonial  Government  has  issued  a 
proclamation  dated  17th  May  last,  decree-' 
ing  the  erection  of  a  parish  church  at  Ma* 
hebourg,  which  is  to  be  effected  by  con- 
tract. 

Government  Gazette  Extraordinary. — 
Mr.  J.  Herisse  and  Dame  Charlotte  Adam 
were  divorced  5th  May. 


CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 

The  following  is  an  extract  of  a  letter 
from  an  officer  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope :— 

"  Letters  have  been  received  from 
Graham's  Town,  from  which  it  is  appa- 
rent that  the  good  effects  from  the  late  re- 
gulations for  the  protection  of  colonial 
property  on  the  frontiers  begin  to  manifest 
themselves.  It  seems  that  on  the  28th  of 
last  month  (April)  some  of  Hahana's  peo- 
ple penetrated  into  the  colony,  and  sue-' 
ceeded  in  surprising  nineteen  head  of  cat- 
tle belonging  to  some  Hottentots.  Infer* 
mation  was  immediately  conveyed  to  Gra- 
ham's Town  of  the  depredation,  when 
Major  Fraeer,  without  loss  of  time,  dis- 
patched Lieut.  Henry  Vereker,  of  the  83d 
regiment,  with  100  men  in  pursuit  of  the 
fugitives.  They  were  easily  traced,  and  it 
appears  had  returned  into  the  Caffre  land 
by  Trumpeter's  Drift.  Hahaaa  is  one  of 
the  Caffre  chiefs  who  did  not  abend  the 
conference  with  his  Excellency  fhe  Go* 
vernor,  on  the  Kat  river.  Lieut.  Verexer 
pursued  (he  stolen  cattle  by  the  traces  to 
his  first  kraals,  and  then  demanded  resti- 
tution. TheCaffres  hesitated  in  making 
it;  he  therefore  seized  an  equal  number  of 
Caffre  cattle  to  that  stolen,  and  acquaint- 
ed the  chief  with  the  kraal  that  his  object 
was  only  to  take  back  ivhat  had  been  pre- 
viously purloined  $  he  would  wait  there 
till  the  next  morning,  to  give  time  to  con- 
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aider  the  necessity  and  propriety  of  resti- 
tution. Upon  day  dawning  it  was  found 
that,  instead  of  giving  up  the  stolen  cat- 
tle, theCaffres  were  preparing  to  assail 
his  party,  and  to  retake  the  nineteen  oxen 
fre  had  possessed  himself  of.  Lieut.  Vere- 
ker,  in  consequence,  commenced  his 
march  homeward  with  the  herd  he  had 
taken,  and  was  qot annoyed  by  the  Caffres, 
until  he  came  to  the  head  of  the  Little 
Rat  River,  when  supposing  the  situation 
favorable  to  their  object,  they  marched 
upon  his  party  from  the  surrounding  hills, 
in  great  numbers,  making  horrible  shouts, 
and  throwing  their  assagays  at  our  men. 
Lieut.  Vereker  having  formed  his  party, 
commenced  firing  with  such  effect,  that 
fifteen  Caffres  were  killed,  and  many  more 
wounded;  the  remainder  immediately 
dispersed,  and  the  party  returned  to  Gra- 
ham's Town,  when  the  nineteen  head  of 
cattle  were  distributed  among  the  Hotten- 
tots whose  cattle  had  been  stolen.  The 
temperate  and  firm  conduct  of  Lieut. 
Vereker  on  this  occasion,  is  entitled  to 
t  great  praise." 


NAUTICAL  INFORMATION. 
From  the  Madras  Courier,  30  th  April. 

As  the  following  account  of  some  Is- 
lands, seen  by  Captain  Parish  of  the  ship 
Helen,  may  not  be  so  well  known  as  it 
ought  to  be,  as  they  lay  nearly  in  the 
track  of  ships  proceeding  to  the  Mauri- 
:  tius,  you  will  oblige  me,  Dy  iuserting  in 
your  paper,  some  particulars  upon  the 
.  subject. 

The  Helen,  on  her  passage  to  the  Mau- 
ritius, in  October  1815,  fell  in  with  this 
spot  just  before  day-break ;  the  second 
officer  who  had  then  the  charge  of  the 
deek,  called  Captain  Parish  up,  and  in- 
formed him,  that  he  saw  a  light  to  the 
westward,  which  appeared  like  fire  ;  Cap- 
tain Parish  at  first  supposed,  it  might  be 
some  ship  in  that  dreadful  situation,  but 
upon  nearing  it,  discovered  it  to  be  a  rock 
shaped  like  an  artichoke,  with  a  volcano 
'topon  it ;  and,  soon  after,  as  day  gradually 
broke,  saw  two  low  islands  with  shrubs 
and  trees  upon  them :  the  weather  being 
rather  squally,  and  obtaining  no  sight, 
either  for  his  latitude  or  for  his  chrono- 
meter, he  was  prevented  from  giving  so  ac- 
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curate  ao  account  of  them,  as  he  could  have 
wished,  the  reckoning  brought  up  from 
the  preceding  noon,  places  them  in  north 
latitude  1°  28*  north,  and  longitude  88° 
52'  east,  and  as  this  time -keeper  upon 
making  the  Isle  of  France,  was  only  nine 
or  ten  miles  out,  the  longitude  may  be 
pretty  correct. — Whether  these  dangers 
really  exist  or  not,  it  is  hard  to  say ; 
but  that  dangers  near  that  quarter  do 
exist,  cannot  be  a  matter  of  doubt,  and 
though  the  spot  assigned  them  by  Captain 
Parish  lias  hitherto  been  supposed  a  clear 
one,  yet  still  some  of  the  number  of  mis- 
sing ships  serve  to  corroborate  this  Idea. 
This  being  nearly  the  crossing  track  of 
ships  either  homeward  or  outward  bound, 
and  some  of  these  unfortunate  vessels 
might  have  fallen  in  with  this  dangerous 
groupe,  so  suddenly,  that  neither  human 
foresight  or  nautical  exertions,  could  save  - 
them  from  destruction.  On  my  return 
from  the  Isle  of  France,  in  command  of 
the  Hooghly,  I  determined,  if  possible, 
to  make  these  islands ;  but  when  within  a 
degree  of  them,  the  wind  became  so 
banting,  that  I  found  it  impracticably : 
near  this  spot,  however,  we  passed. a  num- 
ber of  drifts,  and  picked  up  alight  Boating 
substance  like  pumice  stone,  which  po 
doubt,  might  have  been  some  of  this  vol- 
canic matter.  It  was  from  these  indica- 
tions, that  I  judged  some  land  must  be 
near,  as  the  discovery  was  pretty  well 
known  at  the  Isle  of  France,  ,  I  was  in 
hopes,  that  some  vessel  quitting  it,  after 
the  Hooghly,  might  have  been  able  to  giye 
a  more  satisfactory  account,  than  the  pre- 
sent one;  this  though  imperfect,  win,,  I 
trust,  ^e  a  sufficient  warning  to  naviga- 
tors, aud  put  them  upon  their  guard  when 
approaching  near  this  supposed  danger.  My 
being  so  long,  Mr.  Editor,  silent  upon  the 
subject,  was  merely  in  the  hopes,  that  a 
more  authentic  intelligence  would  have 
Ijeeu  given. 

An  island  is  likewise  said  to  have  been 
seen  in  1801,  by  the  Phoenix  Indiamah, 
in  lat.  9».  28'.  south,  and  long.  89?.  17'. 
east.  This  circumstance  however,  was 
obtained  from  a  Magazine,  which  acci- 
dentally fell  into  my  hands, 
lam,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant,. 

T.  H,  HlGGINGS* 


HOME  INTELLIGENCE. 


JSast-Indla  Home,  Oct.  1.— A  court 
of  directors  was  held  at  tb6  East-India 
House,  when  Captain  T.  W.  Leech  was 
Sworn  into  the  command  of  the  ship 
Orwell,  consigned  to  China  direct.  ' 
:  .  Qir.j8.~-A  court  of  directors  was  held 
at  the  EasUndia  Home,  wheji  Captain 


J.  Jameson  was  sworn  into  the  command 
of  the  ship  Earl  of  Balcarras,  consign- 
ed to  Bombay  and  China. 

Oct.  15.— A  court  of  directors  was  held 
M  the*  East-India  House,  when  the  fol- 
lowing ships  were  this  stationed,  via.?— 

General  Harris,  894  tons,  Capt,  Peter 

'      5T2 
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Cameron;  Warren  Hastings,  1,000  tons,  Mrs.  Travers,  Mr.  W.  Hull  and  about 

Capt,  Thomas  Larkins  ;  and  Asia,  958  thirty  other  passengers  embarked.    SirT. 

tons,  Capt.  H.I*.  Tremenheere— for  Ben-  was  absent  on  a  visit  when  the  vessel 

eal  and  Madras.  arrived,  after  a  very  stormy  run,  but  in 

Marchioness  of  Ely,  952  tons,  Capt.  B.  the  middle  of  the  same  day  he  arrived 

Kay  ;  and  Prince  Regent,  953  tons,  Capt.  and  hurried  on  board.    The  ship  weighed 

Thos.  H.  Harris— for  Madras  and  Bengal,  anchor  at  11  o'clock  at  night,  and  the 

Phoenix,  818  tons,  Capt.  J.  Pyke;  and  wind  being  in  the  right  quarter,  she  was 

Astell,  820  tons,  Capt.  Francis  Creswell  expected  to  be  out  of  the  channel  in  a 

—for  Bengal  direct.  short  time. 

We  deem  it  a  duty  to  inform  the  public  By  the  death  of  General  Sir  John  Hors=- 

that  by  a  late  regulation  of  the  hon.  court  ford,  there  is  a  vacancy  in  the  number  of 

of  directors,  no  persons  are  permitted  to  India  Knights  of  the  Bath. 

Visit  the  Museum  at  the  Iudia  House,  un-  - — - 

provided  with  a  ticket  of  admission  signed  La  Fllicie,  Captain  Baudin,  which  ar- 

b'y  a  director ;  Mondays,  Thursdays,  or  rjved    at   Havre  the  26th  Sept.  is    the 

Saturdays,  from  ten  to  three  o'clock,  are  first  French  ship  which  had  been  sent  out 

"the  only  times  of  admission.  to  the  East  Indies  generally,  but  more 

-—  particularly   Chandernagore,    since    the 

—  Penny,  Esq.  has  been  appointed  by  peace.    She  sailed  from  St.  Maloes  in  the 

the  honorable  court  of  directors  the  Com-  beginning  of  June   1816',  and  notwith- 

'  pany's  agent  at  Weymouth.  standing  the  bad  weather  and  contrary 

"  winds  with  which  she  was  accompanied 

Launch  a?  Bfackwall. — 10th  Oct.  was  during  the  whole  of  her  voyage,  she  is  re- 
launched from  the  dock  of  Messrs.  Wi-  turned  to  France  without  having  suffered 
gram  and  preen,  at  Blackwall,  a  fine  any  accident, 
new  ship  of  1,350  tons  burden.  Owing  ^ — 
to  the  fineness  of  the  day,  and  the  ex-  A  few  weeks  since,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Baring, 
prctation  of  tlio  presence  of  his  Royal  son  of  the  late  Sir  F.  Baring,  purchased  an 
Highness  the  Duke  of  York,  several  thou-  estate  in  Magdalene  street,  nearly  oppo- 
sands  of  fashionable  people  assembled  on  sjte  Bell's  school,  in  Exeter ;  on  which 
jtbe  occasion.  About  noon  arrived  Major-  gp0tf  we  are  informed,  he  iutends  erect- 
Generii!  Sir  Henry  Torrens,  Col.  M'Do-  ing  a  commodious  chapel,  for  promulgat- 
nald,  Captains  Maxwell  and  Maitland,  j„g  hjs  own  tenets.  On  Sunday  week 
R.N.  and  several  other  officers  of  dis-  this  gentleman  preached  at  a  licensed 
tinctiou,  and  were  received  by  Stewart  place  on  the  beach,  near  the  wind-mill, 
Marjoribankss,  f  &q.  the  owner,  and  Capt.  Exniouth ;  the  concourse  of  people  that 
Campbell,  her  rnmmander.  Sir  Henry  attended  was  so  great,  that  he  was  obliged 
Torrcna  named  this  beautiful  vessel  the  to  officiate  on  the  outside,  and,  we  under- 
Duke  of  York.  stand,  the  greatest  solemnity  and  order 
— —  was  observed  by  the  audience. 

The  Hon.  East  India  Company's  ship,  

.London,  was  launched  at  Northfleet   13th  Constantinople,  AH.  9. 

yU.  her  dimensions  were               Ft    In.  _h^^  t0  account8  from  Al    ^    of 

l^j^MM^!^i«    \  the  11th  ult,  the  cast  of  the  Emirs,Po7de- 

bo,  of  the  keel  for  tonnage. . . .    133    7#  scendents  of  Mahomet>  had  manifested  a 

Breadth  extreme  to  a  four  inch  8pirit  of  rebdl|oilf  which  mighthave  en- 

plan  *'•***!> ™    ft  dangered  the  tranquillity  of  that  commer- 

Depth  m  hold    .. ; ... .... .. . . .     17    n  cial dt     had  not  the  chief  of  that  cast 

Height  between  So^r  and  mid-  been  binished  to  Antioch. 

die  decks o    7  • 

Do.  do.  mj^"d<^£~l      I    *  Private  letters  from  Madras  of  ZUt 

SK&ffii^.^lW**  MayaretotaUy.uLc^ernin.tHemr. 

^oie<ai^mcDthasb£enor--  ^™^^ir^^s' 

Mr.  Robert  M'Clintock,  of  the  agency  BIRTHS, 

house  of  M'IntOSh,  Pulton  and   M'Clin-  Sept.  vi.   At  Castle  Horncck  House,  near  Pen- 

tock,  goes  passenger  by  the  Dorahfor  f"fc$ffi£  }X**^^  (f°rmcr- 

Bengal.  Oct.  10.    At  Winchester,  itae  lady  of  Capt.  -A. 

_  Swinton,  of  the  Eaat-India  Company's  service, 

The  ship  Lady  Baffles  arrived  aborts-  of  *  «»• her  elcven*  c™d;e 

mouth  froni.the  river,  on  Thursday  23d  '    4  A    ^  eL   ^R*M™* r  «„„„.   r. 

October,   at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning,  ^^^X^^?»"^T^ 

jyhen   SirT,   8.  Raffles,   LadyJRaffles,  Bart,  to  Ann/oaly  daughter  of  tkejHonoiable 
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Hugh  Lindsay,  and  niece  to  the  Earl  of  Bal- 
carras  and  Countess  of  Hardwicke. 

5ept.  10.  W.  C.  Ferrers,  Esq.  of  the  General 
Post  Office,  to  Mary  Anne,  second  daughter  of 
James  Daniel),  Esq. 

Sept.  85,  At  St.  Augustine*,  s.  Usher,  Esq.  of 
Bristol,  to  Mrs.  Nairne>  widow  of  the  late  Maj. 
R.  Nairne,  of  the  Company's  6th  regt.  of  Ca- 
valry. 

Oct.  4.  J.  G.  Duff,  Esq.  of  the  Island  of  Ma- 
deira, and  of  Brunswick  Square.  London,  to 
Prances,  second  daughter  of  J.Williamson,  Esq. 
of  Tavistock  Square. 

Oct.  4.  T.  O.  Travers,  Esq.  of  the  Company's 
Military  service,  to  Mary  Peacock,  second 
daughter  of  Chas.  H.  Leslie,  Esq.  of  Wilton, 
Gork. 

Oct.  91.  -At  Camberwell  Church,  M.  A.  Gold* 
smid,  Esq.  of  Finsbury  Square,  to  Eliza,  se- 
cond daughter  of  S.  Salomons,  Esq.  of  Bury 
Street. 

Oct.  11.  At  Camberwell  Church,  Major  J.  Simp- 
son, of  Iver  House,  Bucks,  late  of  the  Madras 
Cavalry,  to  Miss  Theodosia  Graves,  of  Cam- 
berwell. 

DEATHS. 

At  Lympstorne,  Devon,  aged  2  years  and  a  half, 
Jane  Brue,  second  daughter  of  the  late  Capt. 
A.  R.  Hughes,  5th  regt.  Madras  Nat.  Inf. 

At  Paris,  Capt.  Williamson,  author  of  Indian 
Field  Sports,  he  has  left  a  wife  and  seven  chil- 
dren destitute. 

Oct,  85.  At  Clapton,  Ann,  wife  of  J.  Barretto, 
jun.  Esq.  of  Calcutta. 

Sept.  85.  AtBlois,  on  his  way  to  the  South  of 
France  for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  Major 
Heitland,  formerly  of  the  Madras  establish- 
ment. 

Oct.  8.  At  Crieff,  John  Murray,  Esq,  Laird  of 
Ardberrie  in  Perthshire.-  During  a  long  and 
valuable  service,  this  excellent  officer  made 
some  important  discoveries  on  the  coast  of  New 
Holland,  and  surveyed  and  drew  plans  of  the 
principal  harbours  of  the  kingdom. 

Oct.  84.  S.  Maltass,  Esq.  late  British  Consul  at 
Alexandria. 

Oct.  6.  In  the  79th  year  of  his  age,  Charles  Mil- 
ler, Esq.  of  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
late  of  Bencoolen. 
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tion  in  Pepper;  it  had  been  reported  the  East- 
India  Company  intended  to  tax  the  next  sale  at 
8d.  per  lb.;,  the  price  of  Pepper  immediately  de- 
clined. When  it  was  known  that  the  report  waa> 
without  foundation,  and  that  the  taxed  price  by 
the  Company  would  be  9d,  a  considerable  ad- 
vance took  place,  and  the  last  prices  of  the  mar- 
ket regulate  our  quotations. —  Pimento  has  been 
heavy;  good  quality  about  yd.— Ginger  is  without 
variation.  —  Cinnamon,  Mace,  Nutmegs,  and 
Cloves,  are  without  variation,  either  in  the  de- 
mand or  in  the  prices  j  the  market  may  be  stated 
very  heavy. 

Indigo.  *—  The  sale  has  closed  at  the  India* 
House,  it  commenced  the  14th  and  closed  the 
83d  inst. ;  it  consisted  of  6,756  chests,  of  which 
only  a  very  trivial  proportion  was  taken  in  for 
the  proprietors;  the  fine  qualities  sold  6d,  the 
good  9d.  to  is,  the  middling  i%.  3d,  per  lb.  higher 
than  last  sale.  There  were  no  Manilla,  and  only 
80  chests  Madras  Indigo's  in  the  sale. 


LONDON  MARKETS. 

Tuesday,  Oct,  88,  1817. 
Cotton.— The  holders  of  India  Cotton  are  very 
firm,  anticipating  an  advance,  on  account  of  the 
war  in  India,  and  the  small  sale  declared  for  the 
7th  proximo.  It  is  expected  800  Bengals  will 
shortly  be  advertised,  for  the  same  day  on  which 
the  Surats  are  declared  for  sale.  The  demand, 
however,  for  Cotton  has  been  very  limited. 

Sagwr.— The  demand  for  Mnscovades  rather  in- 
creased last  week;  the  sales  were,  however,  li- 
mited in  extent;  the  prices  were  without  the 
slightest  variation.  There  are,  we  believe,  no 
transactions  in  Foreign  Sugars ;  the  prices  are 
nearly  nominal.  East-India  descriptions  con- 
tinue also  neglected. 

Coffee,— There  were  considerable  public  sales  of 
Coffee  brought  forward  last  week ;  a  decline  of 
3s,  per  cwt.  took  place,  and  the  market  is  since 
very  heavy  at  the  depression.  The  public  sale 
this  morning,  consisting  of  Dutch  Coffee,  went 
off  freely. 

Rice,— The  demand  for  Rice  continues  general 
and  rather  extensive ;  the  prices,  on  account  of 
the  limited  quantity  on  hand,  are  advancing. 
The  accounts  from  the  Continent  as  to  the  de« 
mand  for  Rice  continue  favourable.  The  Liver- 
•  pool  market  is  rising  with  rapidity  j  for  fine  Ben- 
gal, ate,  fid*  has  been  realized  j  yellow  screened, 
94s. 
5-ptcts.— There  has  been  considerable  specula- 
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Arrival  t. 

Sept.  18.  —  Downs,  Jane,  Berridge,  Cape- 
Sailed  1st  July. 

86.— Off  Dover.  Catherine  Griffiths,  Hamilton, 
Bengal.— Sailed  3d  April,  and  St.  Helena,  85th 
July. 

85.  —  Plymouth,  Oxford,  Lamb,  Bombay,  — 
Sailed  88th  May,  and  St.  Helena,  86th  July. 

88. — Gravesend,  Agnes,  Terrey,  Cape. 

—  Ramsgate,  Theodosia,  Flyn,  Cape. 
Oct,  8.— Deal,  Rapid,  Johnson,  Cape. 
9.— Limerick,  Elizabeth,  Ostler,  Bengali-Sail- 

d  89th  April. 

14.— Bantry  Bay,  Swallow,  Frith,  Bombay,— 
Sailed  1st  June. 

—  Bantry  Bay,  Lyra,  sloop  of  war,  with  dis- 
patches from  Madras.— Sailed  1st  June,  having 
previously  left  Bengal  19th  April.— SaiUd  from 
the  Isle  of  France  7th  July,  and  St.  Helena  14th 
August. 

17.— Dover,  Indian  Packet,  Danish,  from  Ben- 
.  gal.— Sailed  4th  May. 

14,— Castle  Town,  Woodman,  Timandra,  from 
Bengal.— Sailed  89th  April  from  Bombay. 

88.  —  Off  Plymouth.  Hebe,  Thompson,  from 
Bengal.— Sailed  81st  May. 

Departures.  , 

Sept.  25.— -From  Liverpool,  the  Nymph,  Hum- 
ble, for  Calcutta. 
88.— From  the  river,  Grenada,  for  Bombay, 
99.— From  Portsmouth,  Lucy  and  Maria,  Bar- 
clay, for  the  Cape,  Madras  and  Bengal. 

—  Adm.  Cockburn,  for  Madras  and  Bengal. 

—  From  Gravesend,  Hebe,  Porter,  for  Calcutta, 
Oct.  8.— From  Deal,  Lucy,  Clark,  for  Bombay. 

—  From  Plymouth,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

14.— From  Deal,  the  Mary,  Wilson,  for  Cal- 
cutta. 

12.— From  Portsmouth,  the  John  Inglis,  for 
Bengal. 

15.— From  Gravesend,  the  Lady  Baffles,  Auber, 
for  Bencoolen ;  Sappho,  Hall,  for  Bombay  ;  Queen 
Elizabeth,  Accum,  for  the  Cape, 

19.— Cumbrian,  Brownrigg,  for  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope ;  Princess  Charlotte,  Vaughan,  for  the 
Isle  of  France.  „     „ 

81.— From  Deal,  the  Sappho,  for  Bombay;  At- 
las, for  Madras. 

Passengers  per  Lucy  and  Maria.— Mrs.  Barclay, 
Mrs.  Ramsey,  Mrs.  Burton;  Captain  Ramsey, 
Dr.  Burton,  Madras  Establishment ;  Mr.  Young, 
and  Mr.  Grey,  for  the  Civil  Service  at  Bengal; 
Mr.  Gordon,  and  Mr.  Fullarton,  for  the  Civil 
Service  at  Madras;  Lieutenants  Payne  and  Horn, 
for  the  Madras  army ;  Mr.  Cardew,  Writer,  for 
Bengal;  Messrs.  M'Gregor,  Bell,  and  Derville, 
Cadets,  for  Bengal ;  Capt.  Raper,  for  the  Coun- 
try Service.— The  sum  of  nearly  80,000*.  has  been 
shipped  on  board  this  vessel. 
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l.  «.  rf. 

Cochineal lb.  0   4  0 

Coffee,  Jam cwt.  6    5  0 

— —  Cheribon 4  ll  0 

.— —  Bourbon 

^-  Mocha 

Cotton,  Surat lb.  0    1  2 

Extra  floe 0    l  7 

Bengal  0    l  0 

—  Bourbon o  2  t 

Drug*,  fcc.  fet  Dyeing. 

Aloes,  Eratica cwt.  5    0  0 

Anniseeds,  Star 4  10  0 

Borax.  Refined 5    0  0 

—  Unreined,  or  Tincal  5  10  0 

Camphire  unrefined 11    0  0 

Cardemoms,Malabar..lb  0    3  0 

Ceylon 0   9  9 

Cassia  Buds cwt.  18    0  0 

—  Lignea 9    0  0 

Castor  Oil tb.  0    l  3 

China  Root cwt.  3    0  0 

CocuUm  Indicui 2    8  0 

CoiumboRoot 3  l*  O 

Dragon's  Blood 90   o  0 

Gum  Ammoniac,  lump.. 

—  Arabic 4    0  0 

—  Assafaetida 7    0  0 

—  Benjamin 5  10  0 

Animi cwt.  8  10  o 

— -  Galbannm 

—  Gambogium  15    0  0 

—  Myrrh •  10  0 

— —  Ohbanum 5  10  0 

Lac  Lake 0    1  9 

—  Dye 0    4  0 

^  Shell,  Block 

—  Shivered 

Stick t  10  0 

Musk,  China oe.  0  18  0 

Nux  Vomica cwt.  14  0 

OilCassia. oe.  0    l  0 

—  Cinnamon 0  12  0 

—  Clove* 0    3  0 

—  Mace 0    1  4 

——Nutmegs 0    14 

Opium lb. 

Rhubarb 0   4  0 

Sal  Ammoniac cwt.  5    5  0 

Senna. lb.  0    10 

Turmerick,  Java  ....cwt.  l  10  0 


L. 

$, 

d. 

to 
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15 
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10 
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9 

- 
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0 
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_ 

5 

10 
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0 

0 

— 

19 

10 

0 
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0 

0 

0 

— 

0 

3 

0 

— 

20 

0 

0 

— 

13 

10 

0 

— 

0 

4 

0 

— 

2 

5 

0 

— 

2  15 

0 

— 

2 

15 

0 

— 

32 
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0 

_ 
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0 

0 

— 

15 

0 

0 

— 

05 

0 

0 

— 

10 

0 

0 

__ 

18 
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0 

— 

7 

0 

0 

— 

8 

0 

0 

— 

0 

2 

0 

■"" 
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0 

4 

mmm 

7 
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0 

— 

1 

3 

0 

— 

1 

10 

0 

<— 
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1 

6 

— 

0  14 

0 

_ 

0 

1 

0 

— 

0 

1 

0 

- 

0  II 

0 

_ 

0 

2 

0 

— 

1 

12 

0 

L.  *.  d. 

Turmerick,  Bengal.. cwt.  l    9    o 

—  China i  18    0 

Zedoary 

Galls,  in  Sorts 12    0   O 

— -  Blue 14    0    0 

Indigo,  Blue    lb. 

—- Blue  and  Violet 0    9    6 

Purple  and  Violet...  0    8    0 

—  Fine  Violet 0    6    3 

—  Good  Ditto 0    7    9 

Fine  Violet  fc  Copper  0    7    6 

—  Good  Ditto 0    7    3 

—  Fine  Copper 0   7    3 

Good  Ditto 0    7    0 

—  Ordinary  Ditto 0   0    3 

— —  Ordinary 0    5    0 

Fine  Madras 

Rice cwt.  1    6    0 

Safflower cwt.  3  15    0 

Sago cwt.  115   0 

Saltpetre,  Refined cwt.  2  10   O 

Silk,  Bengal  Skein lb. 

NovF 

Ditto  White 

China ,... 

— —  Organzine 

Spices,  Cinnamon lb.  0  u    2 

—  Cloves o   3  10 

— —  —  Bourbon. 

—  Mace. 0   8   3 

—  Nutmegs 0    5   9 

—  Ginger cwt.  2  ll    o 

— —  Pepper,  Company's..  0   0    9 

Privilege  ..........  009 

White 0    1   o 

Sugar,  Yellow „cwt.  2  12    0 

——White 2  18    0 

Brown 2    7    0 

Tea,  Bohea lb,  0    3    6 

—  Congou 0   2  ll 

— —  Souchong 0    3    0 

Campoi 0    2  11 

—  Twankay 0    3    0 

Pekoe 0    3  ll 

Hyson  Skin 0    2  ll 

—  Hyson 0    4    4 

—  Gunpowder 0    5    4 

Tortoiseshell 1  10    0 

Woods,  Saunders  Red. .ton  9  10   0 
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Goods  declared  for  Sale  at  the  East-India  House, 


On  Taesdsy,  4  November— Prompt  30  January. 

PrivaU-TYade  and  Licensed.— Carpets— Choppas 
—Silk  HandkercWefs-Nankeens—SaUamporei— 
Longcloths— Cape  8carfs— Shawls— Velvets— Sew- 
ing Silk—  Wrought  Silks—  Baftaes  —  Abroahs— 
Camcocs  «Bandaanoes. 

0%  Friday,  7  Novtmber^Prompt  0  Fefrfwory. 

Licensed.— Cotton-wooL 

On  Tuesday,  11  Tfnnmber— Prompt  0  February. 

C^amssV*.—  Cinnamon  —  Nutmegs  —  Mace  — 

Cloves— Oil  of  Mace  and  Nutmegs— Pepper— 

Opium— Talc— Saltpetre— Xeomore  Shells— Sapan 

Priswte-Trode  and  Licensed.  —  Sapan  Wood- 
Ebony  Wood— Red  Saunders— Rattans— Chillies 
— Pastils  —  Cowries  —  Rhubarb  —  Tamarinds  — 
8ticHack-8hclIack  —  Lac  Dye — Mnnjeet  —Salt- 
petre— Ginger— Lac  Lake— Cassia  Lignea  Sago- 
Cassia  Bod*  Gums  Animi,  Arabic,  Myrrh,  Sene- 
ca, Benjamin,  and  Olrbaiium— Terra  Japonlca— 
Astafortida-  Mux  Vomica— Galangal— Turmerick 
—Camphire— Sol  Ammoniac  —  Cutch  —  Cummin 
Seed-SamWer  —  DragonH  Blood— Tincal— Cor- 
neJians—Bepfcants' Teeth— Mats— Wood  unrated 
-Sandal  Wood  —  Rice  — Oils-Safflowcr— Carda- 


Baggagi 
whicnhai 


On  Friday,  28  November. 
je  of  Passengers,   Decayed  Stores,  &c. 
we  accumulated  In  the  Company's  Ware- 
houses, unclaimed,  up  to  3lst  December  1814. 

On  Tuesday,  2  December    Prompt  27  February. 

Tea  Bohea,  500,000  lbs.  —  Congou,  Campoi. 
Souchong,  and  Pekoe,  4,900,000  —  Twankay! 
1,000,000— Hyson  Skin,  100.000— Hyson,  300,009 
—Total,  including  Private-Trade,  0,800,000  lbs. 

0%  Wednetday,  10  December— Prompt  0  March. 

Company's.— Nankeen  Cloth,  254,804  piecefe- 
Bengal  Piece  Goods,  223.597  —  Coast  Goods, 
161,714— Sorat  Goods,  20,799. 

The  Company's  White  and  Prohibited  Callicoes 
which  may  be  offered  for  sale  in  December  1817 
and  March  1818.  will  be  put  up  at  rates  not  lower 
than  those  which  are  affixed  to  the  goods  sold 
in  the  sale  of  the  month  of  September  1817. 
And  with  respect  to  such  Callicoes  of  the  Decem- 
ber and  March  sales,  as  may  be  of  descriptions 
and  mark  not  making  part  of  the  September  sale, 
the  same  role  will  be  observed,  by  taxing  them  at 
proportionate  rates.— It  must  be  distinctly  under- 
stood, that  this  notice  has  reference  only  to  goods 
which  may  be  sold  on  the  Company's  account. 


Indian  Securities  and  Exchanges. 


On  the  aoth  April  last  the  Company's  0  per 
cent.  Loan  Paper  was  at  a  discount  of  from  8  to 
if  Annas  per  cent. 


Bills  on  London  at  s  months  sight  as.  sjd,  per 
Sicca  Rupee  t  at  0  months  sight  9s.  6d. 
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THE 


ASIATIC   JOURNAL 


FOR 

DECEMBER  1817. 


ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Asiatic  Journal. 


Sir,— *The  policy  of  the  legis- 
lature in  opening  the  trade  to  India, 
has  been  as  often  defended  as  it 
has  been  questioned ;  the  mere 
war  of  discussion,  so  long  carried 
on  between  the  Ministers  of  the 
Crown  and  the  Court  of  Directors, 
left  off  as  might  have  been  antici- 
pated, neither  were  convinced,  and 
those  arguments  which  were  back- 
ed with  the  power  of  a  majority  in 
Parliament  were  of  course  the 
effectual  ones. 

Practical  effects  however  are 
daily  demonstrating  to  us  in  Cal- 
cutta, that  a  free  trade  to  India, 
has  been  a  free  ruin  to  more  than 
two  thirds  of  the  speculators  engag- 
ed in  it.  The  river  here  is  at  this  time 
actually  full  of  free  traders  who  hav- 
ing disposed  of  their  consignments 
at  from  thirty  to  forty  per  cent,  loss, 
are  now,  and  have  been  for  months 
'waiting  for  cargoes ;  whence  they 
are  to  come  to  freight  the 
fleets  of  adventurers  that  swarm 
about  us,  the  genius  of  specula- 
tion itself  must  fail  to  divine.  In- 
deed, it  is  to  be  feared,  that  many 
of  the  English,  if  not  the  American 
speculators,  will  be  glad  to  dispose 
of  their  vessels  in/ India,  that  they 
may  get  home  on  some  of  the  few 
bottoms  which  can  procure  cargoes 
•tall. 

Although  a  sufferer  myself  by 
the  free  trade,  I  should  be  very 

Anatie  Journ.  -No.  2Ju 


sorry  to  make  my  individual  case 
a  mere,  cause  for  inveighing 
against  it,  but  indeed  my  plight  is 
far  from  being  singular ;  at  this 
moment  I  can  purchase  the  best 
London  Particular  Madeira  at 
about  701.  per  pipe,  the  finest 
Claret,  at  16  rupees  or  21.  a  dozen, 
inferior  at  1/.  10*.— Furniture,  look- 
ing glasses,  pictures,  &c.  are  quite 
a  drug;  and  pianofortes,  harps, 
&c.  are  so  numerous  that  they 
may  soon  be  sold  by  the  dozen. 
Birmingham  and  Sheffield  seem 
to  have  disgorged  their  long  hoard- 
ed treasures  only  to  rust  in  the 
godowns  and  warehouses  of  Cafe- 
cutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay  ;*  and 
families  returning  to  Europe  would 
find  it  scarcely  dearer  to  purchase, 
many  household  necessaries  in  In 
dia,  freight  included,  and  bring 
them  back  to  England.  The  freight 
homewards  has  fallen  from  8  to  £Q 
per  ton,  which  can  never  pay  even 
the  expenses  of  the  voyage ;  and 
yet  1  hear  some  merchants  on  your 
side  of  the  water  talk  of  the  In- 
dian trade  having  found  its  level. 
It  has  not  been  my  view,  Mr. 
Editor,  unnecessarily  to  alarm  the 
merchants  in  London  and  Liver- 
pool by  these  observations;  but  I 

•  It  it  no  less  singular  than  true  that  several 
consignments  of  Nottingham  manufacture,  such. 
as  stockings,  Fleeejf  Hosiery  Horn  and  GJevtt, 
Plmnnelt,  fee.  &c.  have  been  sent  usj  a  torrid 
climate  is  not  considered  In  England  as  an  oh* 
ttacle  to  the  use  of  vara  eotkimg,  UkjW  LL 
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5*2  Slate  of  the  Free 

would  refer  themtotheirown  count- 
ing jiousts  at  home,  as  Weft  as  to 
their  correspondents  abroad,  and  to 
weigh  the  actual  returns  their  con* 
signmentsbring  them  with  my  state- 
ments, and  they  must  feel  what  I 
write  to  be  correct,  'it  is  however 
to  be  noticed,  that  from  July  1816 
to  the  end  of  that  year,  was  a  gold* 
-on  opportunity  to  many  adventu- 
rers from  the  British  free  ports. 
The  exportation  of  specie  into  Cal- 
cutta during  that  tin**  was  little* 
less    than    a    hundred    thousand 
pounds  sterling;    and  the   India 
trade  never  looked  more  brisk,  or 
more  promising  than  at  that  pe* 
riod ;  but  from   January  1817  to 
the  'present  month,   the  market 
wore   a  totally  different    aspect, 
and  the  prices  current  of  those 
months,  which  I  suppose  are  .  re- 
gularly inserted  in  your  Journal, 
will  shew  the  rapid  and  wonder- 
ful alteration  which  occurred  on 
the  arrival  of  some  Bristol  and 
.other  traders.    To  these  succeed- 
ed   the   numerous    fleets    which 
now  line  our  harbour,  both  from 
England  and  America,  and  which 
completely  choked    the   market. 
How  this  evil  is  to  be  remedied  it  is 
difficult  to  say,  as  the  spiritof advenr 
Aure,though  certain.©/ a  check  when 
the  vessel*  arrive  in  India,  will  take 
310  warning  but  experience;  and  it 
is  to  be  feared  the  number  of  ad- 
venturers will  Bather  increase  than 
diminish  during  the  present  yean 
The  ^Company  in  the  mean  white  a*e 
oool  but  not  idle  spectators  of  the 
fluctuations  of  the  private  trade* 
The  Board  of  Trade  appear  to  take 
no  ostensible  measures  which  may 
affect  the  market  in  the  articles  in 
which  the  Company  ate  principally 
engaged;  but  I  know  as  a  fact  that 


'  Trade  in  India.  [!>«*. 

tfeeirinfluenee  direct  aftdiodirect,  u> 
actually  engaged  in  'tendering  at 
least  those  branches  of  trade  es- 
pecially extremely  hazardous,  if  not 
utterly  abortive  to  the  attempts  of 
the  Free  Trader.  In  cotton,  how- 
•  ever,  great  speculations  have  been 
made,  nor  have  they  hesitated  to 
engage  in  many  of  the  Company's 
great  staple  goods,  such  as  broad 
cloths,  copper,  iron,  &c   though 
certainly  to  an  enermoas  loss— In- 
digo is  still  a  fair  market  for  all  tra- 
ders, and  the  increasing  demand  for 
it  both  in  Europe  and  America  holds- 
out  a  fair  prospect  of  gain,  but      * 
other  good&Jn  general  run  a  great 
chance  of  meeting  with  the  same 
market  as  was  a  few  years  back 
experienced  at  Buenos  Ayres.    lo 
short   I   now    perceive    that   the 
scheme  of  a  Free  Trade  is  no* 
thing  more  than  a  large  lottery ; 
doubtless  there  are   some  grand 
prizes  to  be  obtained,  but  it  belongs.     * 
to  a  few  only  to  obtain  them,  and 
the  majority  must  put  up  with  lose- 
and  rum* 

I  feel  as  deeply  as  any  of  my 
fellow  sufferers  can  possibly  do  at 
the  disappointment  which  has  suc- 
ceeded the  hopes  which  an  ©pea- 
trade  gave  rise  to;  that  it  was  to  be 
attended  with  difficulties,  and  that  * 
a  host  of  adventurers  would  for  a 
time  throw  it  off  its  level,  was  to 
be  expected;  but  that  it  should 
reach  the  deplorable  state  in  which, 
it  now  is,  was,  I  confess,  unlooked 
for  by  me,  and  I  should  think  could 
never  have  beeaanticiaatedevenbjr 
those  who  more  than  doubted  of  its- 
general  tendency  to  benefit  Britiak 
commerce  at  large. 

1  am,  Ac. 

Meroatok. 
Colcutta>21th  Mo?,  1817* 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Ansfic  Jouma?* 


LETTER   I. 

.  A  work  that  is  durably  useful 
will  always  command  respectful  at* 
tention ;  and  much  pains  and  la-r 
hour  are  often  laudably  bestowed 


to  embellish  and  achtto  it  the  grace* 
of  ornament.  When,  in  addition  to? 
durable  utility,  a  work  is  wsoopti- 
ble  of  a  moral  character*  and  ca* 
pable  of  exciting  iotelltttaal  duo- 
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4ions,  Us  Importance  is  greatly  in-    have  been  jgeneraJly  studied  and 


xreased;  and  the  art  or  science 
possessing  such  powers  deservedly 
ranks  high  in  the  estimation  of 
those  who  are  capable  of  appre- 
ciating its  effects,  in  promoting  the 
'well  being  of  society,  multiplying 
its  enjoyments,  and  thus  adding  to 
the  value  of  life.  It  is  accordingly 
found  that  the  most  enlightened 
philosophers  and  statesmen  have 
always  been  decided  promoters  of 
the  liberal  arts  and  sciences. 

Among  these,  some  are  reckon- 
ed purely  ornamental,  and  are 
'Only  found  in  an  advanced  state  of 
society ;  while  others  are  so  essen- 
tially necessary  that  its  rudest  state 
cannot  subsist  without  them,  It 
is  the  peculiar  boast  of  Aachitbc- 
-TU/RB  that,  while  it  yields  to  none 
in  the  useful,  it  also  ranks  high 
^rith  the  most  liberal  of  the  Fine 
Arts.  No  state  however  barba- 
rous can  dispense  with  its  assist- 
ance ;  and  the  most  refined  delight 
in  the  advantages  it  affords  for 
present  enjoyment,  and  for  the 
jneans  of  recording  and  perpetuate, 
ing  its  glories. 

The  profession,  practised  in  this 
country  as  a  trade,  is  a  useful  and 
respectable  one,  demanding  con- 
siderable proficiency  in  science, 
and  often  leading  to  wealth.  When 
its  professors  aim  at  a  higher  cha- 
racter, genius  of  the  first  order  is 
requisite  and  finds  ample  seope  for 
its  exertions.  But,  here  it  must  be 
admitted  that,  with  an  exception 
in  favour  of  a  very  few  individuals, 
the  art  is  not  cultivated,  by  those 
who  follow  it  for  gain,  as  it  ought 
to  be.  The  severe  philippic  of 
Mr.  Hope  against  the  professors 
cannot  be  altogether  groundless. 
.But  an  examination  of  the  causes 
of  this  deficiency  of  taste,  where 


even,  extensively  practised  by  ama- 
teurs, till  a  taste  for  tbem  has  be* 
•oomese  diffused  as  almost  to  form 
an  essential  part  of  a  polite  educa- 
tion. The  consequence  has  been  a 
correspondent  improvement  among 
professors,  and  in  all  these  arts  we 
can  boast  ^national  style  and  first 
rate  geniuses  among  the  professors. 
It  is  true  we  may  also  boast  that 
a  national  style  in  architecture,pos- 
oessmg  great  excellence,  did  exist 
about  four  centuries  ago.  But  this 
style,  which  proceeded  with  an  un- 
exampled rapidity  of  improvement* 
each  specimen  surpassing  the  for-  - 
mer,  and  exhibiting  in  numerous 
instances  sublimity  of  general 
effect  with  great  beauty  of  detail, 
could  not  be  said  to  have  attained 
perfection,  when  it  was  suddenly 
arrested  in  its  career,  superseded 
loaded  with  opprobrium,  and  so. 
completely  disgraced  that  cen- 
turies elapsed  before  it  was  sus- 
pected that  it  might  have  its  pecu- 
liar beauties.  This  style  has  been 
therefore  completely  lost,  and  not- 
withstanding a  returning  partial 
favor,  it  is  more  than  doubted,  by 
some  able  critics,  if  professors 
have  yet  any  accurate  conception 
of  its  elements  or  powers.  And 
certainly  no  modern  specimen  has 
yet  appeared  to  rival  the  ancient  in, 
expression.  No  written  treatises 
of  the  time  are  found  to  develope 
its  principles.  Nor  is  it  probable 
that  any  were  ever  written.  In 
architecture,  as  in  other  arts,  the 
great  examples  make  the  rules,  and 
it  is  the  work  of  after  critics  or" 
artists,  from  the  study  of  those 
great  examples,  to  develope  the* 
rules  or  principles ;  and  thus  ena- 
ble others  of  less  inventive  genius, 
who  follow  the  art  as  a  trade,  to 


we  should  naturally  expect  to  find    imitate  and  adapt  them  to  the  wants 
it  existing  in  the  highest  degree, '   of  their  employers  with  safety. 


would  tend  to  shew  that  while  there 
is  much  to  pardon  in  professors, the 
evil  may  be  mainly  attributed  to  the 
want  or  a  more  general  diffusion  of 
architectural  taste  among  the  em- 
ployers as  well  as  the  employed, 
ranting)*  sculpture  and -music. 


vantage  and  credit.  But  this  style 
was  not  sufficiently  matured  to 
have  produced  this  effect.  It  war 
even  still  short  of  perfection,  which 
it  would  in  all  probability  have 
soon  attained,  had  it  not  been  so 
abruptly  dismissed.  .  ^ 
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At  the  revival  of  literature  and 
the  fine  arte  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, various  causes  conspired  with 
its  intrinsic  merit  to  bring  into 
favor  the  ancient  Roman  style  of 
architecture.  Numerous  speci- 
mens remaining,  although  much  di- 
lapidated and  some  in  ruins,  were 
still  impressive,  and  their  effect 
was  doubtless  heightened  by  men- 
tal sympathy  and  association,  whilst 
by  similar  association,  the  then 
existing  style  was  connected  with 
ideas  of  gothic  darkness  and  bar- 
barism. And  thus  perhaps  its  final 
expulsion  might  be  effected  by  the 
Opprobrious  name — Gothic.  This 
name  was  not  given  till  after  the 
revival  of  the  Roman  style,  for  while 
it  existed  without  a  rival  no  'dis- 
tinct name  was  requisite;  and  when 
this  opprobrious  one  was  affixed 
to  it,  its  advocates,  if  it  retained 
any,  were  too  feeble  to  counteract 
it,  or  to  stem  the  torrent  of  fashion. 
Nor  indeed  was  there  any  thing  to 
regret  in  the  gothic  architecture  of 
the  Continent.  Few  good  specie 
mens  are  found  there,  and  the  best 
of  them  have  been  traced  to  artists 
of  this  or  of  the  sister  kingdom,  while 
in  this  country  the  examples  are 
numerous,  varied  and  admirable. 
Nevertheless  its  expulsion  became 
as  complete  here  as  on  the  Conti? 
nent.  After  laying  in  this  neglected 
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state  for  centuries,  attention  being 
led,  about  fifty  years  ago,  to  the 
literature,  of  the  middle  ages,  in- 
troduced attention  also  to  its  ar- 
chitecture. Public  curiosity  be- 
came excited,  comments,  praises, 
and  treatises  succeeded,  and  at- 
tempts were  made  to  revive  it  in 
practice. 

The  merit  of  cultivating  and  im- 
proving this  mode  of  building  till 
it  became  a  distinct  and  decided 
style,  indisputably  belongs  to  this 
country.  This  point  being  settled 
to  the  honor  of  our  national 
claims,  the  question  of  how,  or 
whence  it  was  originally  derived, 
is  not,  as  a  point  of  merit,  worth 
disputing.  But  it  may  be  of  im^ 
portanee  for  another  purpose.  By- 
tracing  its  history  correctly,  we 
may  be  led  to  the  source  of  its 
principles,  of  which  at  present  lit- 
tle is  satisfactorily  established. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  inge- 
nious suppositions  which  would  ap- 
propriate the  origin  of  Gothic  ar^ 
chitecture  to  an  accident,  or  a  na- 
tural type,  in  tqis  country,  a  due 
consideration  of  its  genius  and  of 
its  elements,  of.  the  dates .  of  the 
various  buildings,  and  of  cotem- 
porary  history,  will  leave  no  doub^ 

Of  its  ORIENTAL  ORIGIN. 

(To  be  continued.} 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Asiatic  Journal. 


Sir,— -Geography  has  its  invin- 
cible problems,  which  by  their  ob- 
vious interest  court  inquiry,  while 
they  involve  difficulties  which  elude 
solution.  Why  are  not  these 
abandoned,  as  disquisitions  fit  for 
Tantalus,  had  he  leisure  to.  think  ? 
Is  the  ambition  of  genius  stimulat- 
ed by  difficulties  that  have  never 
been  surmounted  ?  Does  the  me- 
teor of  eminent  distinction  play 
over  those  tracks  in  the  field  of 
speculation  in  which  many  have 
failed  f  Or  rather,  is  there  not  such 
*  mutual  relation  between  specu- 
lative inquiries  and  tangible  truths, 


that  we  cannot  renounce  all  the 
perplexities  of  the  one,  and  culti- 
vate the  highest  attainments  in  the 
qther  ?  J  was  led  into  these  reflect 
tions  by  an  Iqquiry  concerning  the 
Site  of  Ancient  Palidothra,  of  which 
the  Second  Part  has  been  recently 
published;  an  attempt  in  which 
complete  success  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected, but  in  which,  from  its  con- 
nection with  ancient  history  and 
modern  geography,  another  step 
toward  a  solution  is  an  advance  in 
useful  knowledge. 

As  the  principal  writer*  who* 
bfcve  engaged  in  this  ino^ujry  havQ 
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arrived  at  divergent  Conclusions,    "perfectly  to  the  description  given  of  Pa- 


and  as  the  success  of  the  most  for- 
tunate union  of  research  and  in- 
duction can  be  but  comparative, 
jfio  one  hypothesis  that  has  been 
offered  as  a  solution  of  the  pro- 
blem can  be  fairly  estimated  with- 
out adverting  to  all  the  others. 

The  order  for  a  sketch  of  these, 
which  first  suggests  itself,  is  that 
in  which  they  have  been  present- 
ed to  the  world ;  but  this  would 
Compel  us  to  discuss  some  points 
twice,  whenever  an  auxiliary  has 
supported  a  former  opinion  by  new 
arguments,  or  revived  on  inde- 
pendent grounds,  a  proposition 
which  its  original  author  had  aban- 
doned. I  think  it  will  more  con* 
duce  to  a  clear  exhibition  of  the 
steps  actually  gained  in  the  inqui- 
ry, and  to  a  comprehensive  esti*. 
mate  of  the  extent  of  the  territory 
of  the  Prasii,  its  power  and  riches 
as  an  empire,-— if  we  descend  the 
Ganges  in  this  review ;  beginning 
at  the  highest  point  which  has 
been  assigned  for  the  site  of  Pali* 
bothra. 

With  the  reasons  given  by  the 
principal  author,  and  his  auxilia- 
ries, for  assuming  each  station  re- 
spectively, I  propose  to  connect  a 
brief  account  of  the  supposed  ca- 
pital;  and  then  to  subjoin  the  ob- 
jections which  the  advocates  of 
rival  opinions  have  stated,  or  which 
may  occur  in  taking  the  present 
review. 

fI*ST  POINT  ASSUMED, 

Major  Rennell  has  assigned  the  site  of 
Canouge,  as  a  probable  alternative,  in 
ease  the  evidence  for  the  identity  of  Pat- 
pa  be  rejected.  After  giving  the  grounds 
on  which  he  deduces  the  much  disputed 
she,  to  have  been  at,  or  near  Patoa,  he 
adds-.—"  But  we  ought  not  to  omit,  on 
!•  the  other  hand,  that  Arrian  quotes, 
"  from  Eratosthenes,  the  distance  of  Pa- 
"  Hbotbra  from  the  western  extreme  of 
<*  India,  which  is  said  to  be  ten  thousand 
*t  stadia  only  ;  and  that  Ptolemy  gives  its 
f  *  latitude  at  27a ;  bqth  which  partiou.- 
"  lars  apply  better  to  Cauouge  than  to 

V  Patna."  ..«••*.  'Mn  P°iat  of  e*tcnt 
"and   magnificence,  Canouge  answers 


"  libothra."* 

Sir  John  Malcolm  records  his  vote  in 
ferour  of  Cauouge  in  a  decisive  tone;  and* 
as  he  refers  to  no  preceding  writer  on  the 
subject,  with  the  air  of  advancing  an  in- 
dependent opinion.  "  This  city  is  sup- 
"  posed  to  be  the  Palibothra  of  the  an- 
"  cients,  from  the  extent,  magnificence* 
"  and  grandeur,  which  are  attributed  to 
"  it  in  Indian  histories.  It  is  situated 
"  about  two  miles  from  the  banks  of  the 
"  Ganges,  in  80°  13'  east  longitude,  and 
"  in  27°  3'  north  latitudef."  These  ad- 
ditional particulars  may  assist  in  compar- 
ing it,  with  other  conjectural  stations. 

Canouge  is  situate  iu  the  province  of 
Agra,  on  the  west  or  right  bank  of  the 
Qtnges,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Cally, 
or  Calinif  with  that  great  river.  Not- 
withstanding its  celebrity  as  a  city  of 
great  antiquity,  it  is  now  reduced  to  a 
narrow  town,  consisting  or4  but  one  street. 
The  ruins  are  still  extensive ;  on  a  broad 
track  for  six  miles,  scattered  pieces  of 
brick  work,  and  other  vestiges  of  build- 
ing,  point  out  the  site  of  this  ancient  ca- 
pital of  a  powerful  empire.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  built  more  than  a  thousand 
years  before  the  Christian  era;  and  is 
mentioned  in  Ferishta,  as  the  capital  of 
all  Hindostati,  under  the  predecessor  of 
Pboor,  or  Poms,  who  fought  against 
Alexander. '  It  continued  to  be  great  and 
populous  in  the  sixth  century,  when  it 
contained  thirty  thousand  shops  in  which 
betel  nut  was  sold.  In  1018,  it  was  con- 
quered, though  not  permanently  retained, 
by  Mahmood  of  Ghizni.  Here  are  the 
tombs  of  two  Mahommedan  saints,  who 
lie  in  state  under  two  mausoleums  on  an 
elevated  terrace,  thickly  planted  with 
trees  r  and  throughout  the  grove  are  seen 
the  fragments  of  small  images.  The  sur- 
rounding plain  is  covered  with  ruined 
temples  and  tombs;  and  ancient  coins,  in- 
scribed with  Sanscrit  characters,  are  fre- 
quently found  among  the  ruins.  The  lan- 
guage of  Canouge  appears  to  form  the 
ground- work  of  the  modern  Hindustani. 

Of  the  positive  evidence  derived  from 
classic  authorities  in  flavour  of  this  place, 
I  know  of  no  other,  than  that  Ptolemy 
assigned  27°  for  the  latitude  of  Palibo- 
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^thra.  Af  to  the  other  passages  from  an- 
cient writers  which  were  designed  to  in- 
dicate the  site  of  Palibothra  by  topogra- 
phic delineations^  or  to  guide  vs  to  it  ay 
the  stages  of  an  itinerary,  those  which 
"nee  most  striking  and  particular  are  in- 
consistent with  the  positions  of  Caneuge, 
as  will  appear  in  discussing  the  other 
points  assumed*  And  if  we  advert  to  the 
substantial  errors  in  position  which  de- 
form Ptolemy's  Map  of  India,  the  coinci- 
dence ia  the  latitude  of  Cauouge  with  his 
Palibothra  is  of  itself  rather  a  strong 
presumption  against  the  identity  of  the 
twojsaces. 

SECOND  POIWT  ASSUMED* 

Robertson  the  historian  travels  near 
two  hundred  miles  lower  down  the  Gan- 
ges, to  find  a  station  at  which  learned 
conjecture  may  rest.  After  an  apology 
for  differing  from  Major  Renoell,  he  says : 
"  According  to  Straho,  [lib.  xv.  p.  1028 J 
"  Palibothra  was  situate  at  the  junction 
**  of  the  Ganges  aud  another  river.  Ar- 
"Han  [Hist.  Ind.  c  10]  is  still  more  e*> 
"plicit.  He  places  Palibothra  at  tbo 
"  junction  of  the  Ganges  and  Erranaboas, 
*<  the  last  of  which  be  describes  as  less 
"  than  the  Ganges  or  Indus,  but  greater 
"  than  any  other  known  river.  This  de- 
"  soriptioB  of  its  situation  corresponds 
**  exactly  with  that  of  Allahabad*  P. 
*«  Boodier  says*  tliat  the  Jumna  at  its 
"junction  with  the  Ganges,  appeared  <to 
"  him  not  inferior  in  magnitude  to  that 
*f  rarer,,.  Allahabad  is  the  name  which 
"  was  given  to  that  city  by  the  emperor 
<?Akbar,  who  erected  a  strong  fortress 
M  there.  Its  ancient  name,  by  which  it  is 
"  Mill  known  among  the  Hindoos,  is 
**  Pracg  or  Piyag:  and  the  people  of 
'*  the  district  are  called  Praegi,  which 
'<  bears  a  near  resemblance  to  Prasii,  the 
'*  anrient  appellation  of  the  kingdom  of 
**.  which  Palibothra  was  the  capital.  AU 
'*  Uhabad  is  such  a  noted  seat  of  devo- 
'.'  tion,  that  it  is  denominated  [Ayeeu 
ff  Mberg,  vol.  ii.  p.  35.]  The  King  o/ 
t'  .Worshipped  Placet,  The  territory 
«  around  it,  [Ibid,  Hi.  256J  to  the  extent 
'<  of  forty  miles,  is  deemed  holy  ground. 
* <  The  Hindoos  believe,  that  when  a  man 
*'  dies  in  this  place,  whatever  he  wishes 
''for  he  will  obtain  in  his  next  re- 
"  generation.  From  all  these  circmn- 
"  stances  we  may, conclude  it  to  be  a 
"  place  of  great  antiquity,  .and  in.  the 
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"  same  situation  with  the  Palibothra  o£ 
"  antiquity.*" 

For  classical  support  this  opinion  de- 
pends wholly  on  the'  passage  in  Arrian, 
which  Dr.  Robertson  has  not  given  vary; 
closely ;  hut  his  negligence  docs  not  vio- 
late the  sense.  It  must  be  conceded  that' 
the  situation  of  Allahabad  coincides  with. 
Arrian's  description  of  the  rivers  better 
than  any  other  which  has  been  suggested. 
This  coincidence  is  confined  to  the  mag" 
aitude  of  the  tributary  river ;  for  as  to 
the  name  of  it,  tlie  difference  between 
Erranaboas  and  the  ancient  as  well  as 
modern  name  of  the  Jumna  is  a  perplex- 
ing  circumstance.  , 

As  to  the  argument  founded  on  the 
sanctity  of  the  territory,  by  the  same 
course  of  logic,  it  might  be  proved  that 
Juggennauth  was  formerly  the  capital  of 
si)  Hindostan. 

Several  literary  men  have  expressed  a 
concurrence  with  Dr.  Robertson's  opi«* 
tfion :  but  it  was  at  a  time  when  the  au~ 
thority  of  the  itinerary  in  Pliny  seemed 
to  be  neutralized,  if  not  destroyed,  by 
another  passage  equally  circumstantial  in 
the  same  author ;  which  repugnance  ap- 
pears to  the  writer  of  the  present  essay  to 
have  been  created  by  the  erroneous  con- 
strucMon  which  the  modern  interpreters 
of  Pliny  have  put  on  an  equivocal  word* 
This  will  be  shewn  in  applying  the  undi- 
vided support  of  Pliny  to  one  of  the  other 
points  assumed. 

.  Little  need  be  added  to  Dr.  Robertson's 
account  of  Allahabad  ;  for  details  belong- 
ing to  its  modern  history  will  not  elucidate 
the  question.  This  capital  of  the  province  to* 
which  it  gives  name  is  situate  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Ganges  with  the  Jumna,  in 
north  lat.  25°  27' ;  east  long.  81*50'.  The 
soil  in  the  vicinity  consists  of  brick  dust, 
mortar,  and  broken  pottery.  The  Ganges 
here  is  about  a  mile  broad,  and  does  not  ap* 
pear  to  be  much  augmented  by  the  tribute 
oi  so  large  a  river  as  the  Jumna,  although 
the  latter  is  fourteen  hundred  yards  across. 
Robertson  wrote  before  the  native  litem* 
ture  of  ancient  India  had  been  deeply  ex»* 
pk»red.  No  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on 
his  assimilation  of  Pratg  to  Pratu;  for 
Prapdg  is  merely  a  word  designating  the 
hallowed  confluence  of  two  rivers  j  there 
are  many  Prtyags,  especially  along  the 
infant  stream  of.  the  Ganges. 
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Near  three  degrees  and  a  half  east  from 
Allahabad,  isPatna,  which  Major  Ren- 
nell  considers  to  he  the  same  with  Pali- 
bothra, or  at  least  to  staud  rary.ntar  the 
site  of  that  lost  city*  These  are  the  steps 
by  which  be  arrives  at  this  conclusion. 

,  «•  Pliny  is  the  only  one  among  the  an- 
«  dents  (as  far  as  I  know)  that  assigns  a 
"  particular  spot  for  the  site  of  Palibo- 
«  thra  j  the  rest  only  speaking  generally 
*  of  its  situation.  All  are  agreed  that  it 
**  was  situate  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
"  Ganges  (that  is,  t»/ra  Gang  em)  and  at 
"  the  confluence  of  a  large  river  with '  it. 
**  This  river  was  nanied  Erranoboas  ac- 
V  cording  to  Arrian  (who  had  Jiis  fntelli- 
«*genee  from  Megasthenes'  Journal)  and 
**  was  of  the  third  degree  of  magnitude 
•*  among  the  Indian  rivers ;  and  inferior 

• "  to  none  but  the  Ganges  and  Indus.    I 
4f  cannot  apply  the  name  Erranabaus  to 

^•any  particular  rirer.  Pliny  certainly 
"  say*,'  that  the  Jomaue*  (Jumnah)  en- 
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"  tered  the  Ganges  by  Palibothra,  between 
"  Methera  and  ClUoharm  [Carytobarm 
"  and  Cj/risuborca.  var.  ^ectJ  but 
"  it  is  equally  true,  that,  in  another 
"  place,  he  mentions  the  conflux  of 
*'  the  Ganges  and  Jomanes,  and  in  the 
"  very  next  article  says,  that  Palibothra 
"  is  situated  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
"  five  miles  below  that  very  point  of cou- 
"  flux.  Strabo  does  not  give  the  nante 
"  of  the  adjunct  river." — P.  49. 

Here  we  must  stop  to  dispel  the  appa- 
rent repugnance  between  the  two  passages 
cited  from  Pliny.  The  design,  in  rescuing 
the  principal  passage  relied  upon  by  Ma- 
jor Rennell,  from  the  weakening  tfTeet  of 
a  conflict  with  the  passage  which  hechose 
to.  reject,  is  not  to  support  his  application 
of  the  first  in  every  particular ;  but  to 
terminate  theltesitation  in  giving  foil  ere- 
dit  to  the  itinerary  preserved  in  Pliny,  which 
the  common  inteipretatiou  of  the  subse- 
quent passage  has  a  tendency  to  create. 
f7o  6t  coutiuuedj 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Asiatic  Journal, 


.  Sir, — Valerius  Paterculus  ob- 
serves: "who  can  sufficiently  admire 
how  similar  in  appearance  are  the 
finest  geniuses  in  every  department 
tff  the  arts,  and  how  small  a  space  of 
time  embraces  the  duration  of  such 
excellence  T*  Indeed,  authors  and 
artists,  famed  for  their  genius  and 
skill,  have  equally,  in  Europe  and 
Asia,  crowded  the  theatre  of  life 
at  stated  periods,  whilst  nature 
would  on  other  occasions  seem 
barren  of  such  distinguished  per- 
sonages. The  moral  causes  of  this 
phenomenon  have  perhaps  been 
jUstly  ascribed  to  the  local  and 
temporary  improvements  in  civili- 
zation and  manners ;  to  the  patron- 
age of  the  powerful,  who  have 
caused  such  improvements,  and 
the  wealthy,  that  have  sprung  from 
them,  and  to  the  accidental  emu- 
lation of  such  men  of  genius  who 
had  the  good  fortune  to  live  under 
the  first*  and  to  be  patronised  by 
the  last.  ,  Air,  climate,  and  other 
physical  causes,  have  also  been  sup- 
posed to  co-operate,  yet  I  question 
if  nore  influence  has  not  been  as- 


cribed to  them  than  is  perhaps  fair* 
}y  their  due. 

Of  such  distinguished  periods^ 
the  vanity  of  modern  Europe  has 
noted  four  in  the  literary  world* 
with  the  view  no  doubt  of  taking 
the  Ken's  share  to  itself.  Win* 
the  Grecian  and  Roman  periods  I 
can  find  no  fauk,  for  small  must 
have  been  our  modern  portion  of 
taste  and  erudition,  had  not  the 
writings  and  monuments  of  those 
polished  antients*  served  lis  as  Co* 
pies  and  models.  Nor  shall  I  in- 
quire whether,  in  this  comparison, 
the  inspired  writers  of  the  old  and 
new  testaments  have  been  over- 
looked, from  respect  or  neglect-; 
or  whether  the  literary  records  of 
the  antient  Persians,  which  those 
Greeks  and  Romans  admit  to  have 
been  voluminous  and  most  scien- 
tific, and  to  which  I  suspect  they 
owed  all  their  knowledge  and  skill, 
were  entirely  destroyed,  first  by 
Alexander  and  his  successors,  at 
the  instance  of  Aristotle,  and  af- 
terwards by  the  equally  jealous  and 
desolating  successors  of  Mohair 
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med ;  but  surely  the  temple  at  Je-  ad-din-Roomi  and  a 
rusalem,  as  we  know  it  tohave  been, 
and  the  royal  palaces  at  Istikhar 
(Persepolis),  at  Babylon,  and  other 
capitals  of  antient  Persia,  as  they 
still  remain  in  their  almost  ever- 
lasting materials,  are  proofs  of 
their  originality  and  superiority  in 
architecture  and  many  other  arts ; 
as  the  many  mighty  monarchies 
which  arose  in  Persia  on  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  antient  Persian  mo- 
narchies, and  of  the  Khalifat  and 
jSaracin  power,  the  Sultans  and 
Khans  of  the  Turks,  the  Padshahs 
of  Hindustan,  and  Khacans  of 
Tartary  and  Faghfurs  of  China, 
afford,  in  their  respective  wide- 
spreading  and  numerous  provinces, 
as  perfect  an  union  of  language, 
manners,  and  religion,  and  often  of 
the  arts  and  sciences,  and  give  as 
wide  a  scope  for  learned  and  skilful 
emulation,  as  the  many  compara- 
tively petty  states  that  form  the 
present  republic  of  Europe.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  preference  to  the 
ages  of  a  Pope  Julius  and  a  Leo, 
a  Lewis  the  XIV.,  an  Anne,  or  a 
George,  a  man  of  general  know- 
ledge and  candour  would  among 
others  have  thought  of  the  modern 
oriental  days  of  a  Firdosi  and 
Nizami,  a  Sadi  and  Hafiz,  a  Jalal- 


Jam! ;  and 
containing  a  period  from  Dukiki 
and  Radaki,  down  to  Jam!  and  has 
nephew  Hatifi,  of  six  hundred 
years;  for  I  date  the  corrupted 
style  of  writing  the  modern  Per- 
sian language,  when  it  soon  became 
that  degenerated  verbiage  that  is 
now  used  by  our  Munchees  and 
the  Mirzas  in  the  civil  and  military 
departments  of  the  British  Em- 
pire of  Hindustan,  and  as  well,  I 
fear,  throughout  modern  Persia 
in  A.D.  1505,  to  the  example  of 
the  Anwari  Soheili  J,^*  jWt* 
or  the  Persian  copy  of  Bidpal's, 
or  Pilpay's  fables ;  for,  like  the 
declamation  of  the  rhetoricians 
on  the  decline  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, and  of  Seneca  and  Pliny 
of  the  Latin,  this  work  abound* 
with  many  of  the  beauties,  and 
not  a  few  of  the  imperfections  of 
that  Ibarati  Rangeen,  or  fine 
writing,  which  has  been  daily 
getting  more  corrupt  ever  since  its 
publication. 

What  their  later  writers  thought 
themselves  of  some  of  their  early 
poets  may  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing tetrastich  of  Molana  Hatifi  ; . 
and  others  of  them  are  noticed  in 
equally  flattering  terms : 


notwithstanding  what  the  prophet 
Mohammed  has  declared,  saying, 
"  after  me  no  prophet  can  be  ex- 
pected to  come  ;"  yet  are  there 
among  the  Persian  poets  three 
writers  gifted  with  the  faculty  of 
inspiration,  namely,  Firdosi  in 
heroics,  Anwari  in  elegies,  and 
Sadi  in  odes?    From  a  long  and 

ractised  intimacy  with  their  works, 
confess  a  partiality  to  Sadi  and 
Hafiz,  as  indeed  the  many  quo- 
tations from  them  in  my  former 
essays  might  prove ;  yet  I  am  not 
insensible  to  the  elegance  of  other 
early  Persian  poets,  and  mean  oc- 
casionally, if  I  find  I  continue  to 


interest  your  readers,  to  furnish 
you  with  extracts  from  other  ode 
and  apologue  writers,  as  well  as 
from  their  elegiac  and  heroic 
poets  ;  and  to  render  them  more 
worthy  of  attention,  I  may  perhaps 
preface  them  with  short  notices  of 
the  authors,  something  in  the 
French  style. 

Many  have  fancied,  because  the 
modern  names  are  Arabic,  that  the 

AjLcj  Casaid  or  elegy,  and  Jfi 
ghaz'l,  or  ode,  are  modern  invett* 
tions ;  but  I  find  them  mentioned 
in  the  t^&l^  tS^Jy  Farhangt 
Jehangiri;  orDictionarfop/g^ 
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jni^.^iai|^tP^«n^nft^£f,    catalogue  of   the    royal-  library 


by  the  jpmes  of  4Uj-  Chaghfioah, 

an<J  vuj*.  £hlm*b ;  and  J  cap  bav.e 
no  doubt  of  both  having  feejen  in 
use  in  the  Pahlovi,  Dari  and  Par- 
si,  or  antienjt  Persian  (Ji&lecjs. 
SSrbadjjjb  the  famous  musician 
«4  performer  under  Khosro  Par- 
wez,  King  of  Persia,  A.  IX  $90, 
^.ooaoppsfed  and  sung 'them,  accom 
panying  himself  with  the  C&*?- 
Chank,  or  modern  Persian  lute; 
as  his  jHedtcessors  are  represented 


at  S^r^gapaXaoa  it  wpjdd  appear, 
that  Tjppoo  Sultan  jb^d  tjie  gpftd 
sense>to  expunge  it,  and  some  other 
exceptionable  parts,from  his  choice 
copy ;  nor  does  it,  if  I  recollect 
aright,  appear  in  a  very  ancient 
copy  of  £adi'«  works  presented  by 
my  old  shipmate  Sir.  Hanford 
Jones,  and  which  l)r.  Wukins 
showed  me  in  the  library  at  the 
India-Hoiise.  While  the  Mjulovi 
was  employed  in  collating  the 
second  volume  from  four  anqient 
and  valuable  manuscripts,  I  had 


to  have  done  with  the  ?fi  A-*  or  the  an  opportunity  for  some  months  of 
simple  and  original  lute  of  Seh,  wpenatending  his  Progress,  and 
signifying  threl,  and  tar  a  wire,  can  be^ar  testimony  to  his  diligence 
^5  _^?_e  J         .  .     .'i  i  .  '    and.fidelrty ;  and  that  copy,  which 

of  the  four  formed  the  basis  of  the 
printed  work,  was  immediately 
after  put  into  my  possession, 
through  the  munificence  of  J.  H. 
Harington,  Esq. :  and  having  be- 
fore and  since  that  translated  the 
best  half  of  it  into  English,  and 
minutely  compared  the  whole,  I 
may  venture  to  warrant  its  genuine 
correctness.  All  those  four  copies 
were  of  the  edition  of  Ali-ben- 
Ahmad,  of  Blsitoon,  who  states  his 
having  compiled  it  in  the  years  of 
the  Hegira726  and  734,or  thirty-five 
and  forty-three  years  after  Sadi's 
own  death ;  and  as  this  has  ever  since 
been  every  where  preferred  for 
copying,  that  of  Sir  H.  Jones  must 
be  previous  to  that,  and  cannot 
now  be  less  than  six  hundred  years 
old ;  and  its  antiquated  appearance 
corresponds  with  that  date.  The 
Gulistan  and  Bustan  have  since 
been  printed  at  Calcutta,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  college  facul- 
ty ;  but  of  them  I  cannot  speak  so 
favourably 

Having  given  so  many  elegant 
specimens  of  Hafiz's  Diwan,  and 
faithful  translations  of  them,  (and  I 
.  qan  warrant  their  being  genuine  and 
correct)  I  shall  now  venture  to 
offer  two  Ghaz'ls,  which  I  doubt 
being  genuine  ;  though  the  first  is 
to  be  found  in  five  copies  out  of 
six;  and  £he  second*  though  I 
have  found  it  only  in  two  copies, 
Vci.  IV.        4,  B 


or  string,  or  three-stringed  lute, 
which  is  known  by  our  best  modexn 
musicians  to  contain  die  basis  of 
all  varieties  of  sound,  and  is  the 
evident  origin  of  the  u&op*  of  the 
Greeks,  the  Clthlra  of  the  Ro- 
mans, the  ghitara  of  the  Italians 
and  our  guitar ! 

In  my  essay  for  September,  I 
stated  the  deplorable  incorrect- 
ness of  our  best  Persian  manu- 
scripts ;  in  order  to  remedy  which, 
some    of  the   best   classics  were 

{>rmted  under  the  inspection  of 
earned  natives  long  before  the  in- 
stitution of  the  college  at  Calcutta. 
That  of  Hafiz,  published  in  1791, 
is  very  respectable,  but  has  1  fancy 
Jong  been  out  of  print ;  and  the 
Kullat,  or  Works  of  Sadi,  pub- 
lished that  same  year  at  Calcutta, 
under  the  inspection  of  my  learned 
friend  Mulovl  Mohammed  Rashld, 
would  have  been  the  most  credit- 
able  Persian  work  we  have  in  print, 
bad  he  not  been  forced  by  some 
English  gentleman*  coofrary  to  his 
own  good  sense,  to  foist  into  it  the 
£an4-naniah.,  which  any  man  .of 
taste  Jinuftt.be  convinced  could  have 
never  been  written  Ijy  Sadi ;  and 
to  .retain  ftxe  20th  book,  or  that 
q(  JKfcubisat  or  impur$e£,  which 
every  serious  roan  .must  regret 
could  Jftave  ever  been  inserted, 
though  undoubtedly  Sadi'a,  in  hi» 
works.  Rrom  .Maj.  Charles  £tua#> 
Asiatic  Journ.— No.  24, 
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one  of  which  belonged  to  the  people  in  Bengal,  and  is  more  fi^ 
Moorshedabad  Nabob,  and  the  miliar  of  course  to  an  English  ear, 
other  is  what  is  called  "the  Chet-  than  all  the  other  Ghazls  of  Hafiz 
ham  copy,  has  the  credit  of  be  put  together.  The  first  Ghazl  is 
ing  oftener  sung  by  the  Natch     as  follows: 

)&  3LT+*  Sr*>K  &>*-*) J  *     <~^J*  *i/-!r-*f  i/k*\ 
JjUi  ^  laiU-  uu^  Jj^y  y>. 


Last  night  1  heard  the  soul-inflaming 
'  melody  of  the  flute  from  a  minstrel,  and 
pray  that  his  heart  may  he  serene  and 
happy : 

His  melting  strain  made  such  an  im- 
pression upon  my  mind,  that  I  could  not 
contemplate  anything  without  feeling  and 
sympathy : 

My  rival,  and  companion,  was  that 
night  a  cup-bearer,  who  in  her  cheek  and 
ringlets  displayed  the  sun  and  winter: 
(having  a  blooming  complexion  and  fair 
hair) : 

When  she  perceived  me  so  enraptured, 
she  made  her  cup  of  wine  a  bumper; 
which  I  noticed  and  said,  "  Oh!  well- 
"  disposed  cup-bearer ! 

"  You  might  release  me  from  the  cala- 
'5  mitiesof  this  life,  if  you  would  ply  me 
a  thus  with  full  goblets  of  wine : 

"  May  God  protect  you  from  the  mis- 
"  fortunes  of  the  'imes,  let  the  Lord  re- 
"  quite  you  with  the  beatitudes  of  both 
"  worlds  !M 

When  Hafiz  was  after  this  manner  be- 
side himself,  why  should  he  esteem  the 
empire  of  King  Kaus  and  Kal  as  worth  a 
single  barleycorn. 

1.  Last   night  the    minstrel    tuned    his 
flute, 
And  warbled  forth  a  lover's  sigh. 
May  he  who  blew  so  sweet  a  note, 
Only  blow  in  sympathy : 


2.  My  bosom  glowed  with  fierce  to  ire, 

And  vivid  glared  upon  my  eye* 
What  he,  with  such  poetic  fi*e, 
Described  and  felt  from  sympathy : . 

3.  Let  her,  he  cried,  my  fate  decide   ' 

Whose  tresses  shame  the  dappled  sky, 
Her  dimpled  cheeks  all  art  deride, 
Her  lips  the  sm-le  of  sympathy: 

4.  Alas !  too  soon  on  me  she  smiled, 

And  filled  a  goblet  bumper  high, 
The  charm  of  all  my  pains  beguiled, 
Her  magic  cup  is  sympathy. 

5.  May   heaven     preserve    such    loving 

hearts 
From  all  that's  human,  save  to  die  ; 
When  ev*ry  ill  this  life  imparts 
The  next  may  cure  by  sympathy : 

6.  To  regions  happier  far  than  this. 

Thus  Hafiz  plumes  his  wing  to  fly  ; 
This  world  derides,  and  all  it  has, 
The  crown  of  Kaus  and  throne  of  Ky ! 

Could  we  prevail  on  any  Eng- 
lish composer  to  set  the  tune  in 
which  the  following  Ghaz'l  is  usual- 


ly sung  by  the  minstrels  of  Upper 
Hindustan,  what  a  melancholy 
review  of  old  friends  and  well- 
known  places  it  would  call  into 
the  mind  of  a  Bengali  English  gen- 
tleman of  some  standing.  About 
twelve  years  ago  I  got  Mr.  Ashe 
of  Bath  to  take  it  down,  as  sung 
in  the  original  tune ;  and  his  wife 
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with  her  sweet  manner  proved  on    and  destroyed  the  whole  simplicity 
the  moment  how  happily  he  had    and  beauty  of  the  original,  whicn 
hit  it ;  but  he  afterwards  took  upon    is  as  follows: 
himself  to  add  Italian  graces  to  it, 


* 
* 

* 

* 
* 


yj  y  sjtj  *j\j 
yj  y  ajta  *j\j 

i£y**  j$  ij^i  U*J** 
yj  y  *j\sj  *j\3 

yj  y  tjsj  *j\t 

yj  y  »j\sj  tj\j 

yj  y  *j\sj  *jl7 

Like  many  of  the  Greek  epi- 
grams, the  simplicity  of  the  above 
sets  any  literal  translation,  such  as 
I  have  heretofore  used,  at  defiance; 
yet,  as  a  specimen,  I  shall  give  a 
prose  translation  of  the  last  stanza, 
which  contains  as  finely  turned  a 
sentiment  as  we  meet  in  any  lan- 
guage: 

c<  Oh !  breeze  of  dawn,  as  you  are 
u  wafted  along  the  street  of  that  angel, 
"whisper  to  her  the  sorrowful  tale  of 
Ci  Hafiz;  tell  it  fresh  and  fresh,  again 
"  and  again*/* 

In  the  following  metrical  trans- 
lation it  may  be  observed  there  are 
six  stanzas,  and  only  five  in  the  ori- 
ginal Persian ;  the  reason  of  which 
is,  that  of  the  two  copies  that  I 
have  seen, and  that  have  this  Ghazi, 
one  is  deficient  of  this  stanza,  and 
the  other  has  it  so  imperfect,  that  I 
could  not  complete  it,  notwith- 
standing I  could  readily  make  out 
the  Sense,  which  as  well  as  the 
other  stanza  I  have  rendered,  as  the 
youngest  tyro  in  Persian  may  see, 
very  faithfully  But  as  we  do  an 
Italian  air,  to  do  it  justice,  it  ought 
to  be  sung  only  in  the  Persian 
words,  and  them  I  confess  I  dare 
not  represent  in  our  imperfect  Eng- 
lish character. 


£  \y  ^jtj^  \*Ja»   ** 
y*T  li£  Jj  *jli 

*  ^JkG   y>-  L*  jb    ^* 

1.  Come,  minstrel,  tune  a  Persian  lay, 
.That's  ever  jocund,  new,  and  gay : 
Next  call  for  heart-expanding  wine, 
Which  briskly  sparkles,  yet  is  fine  ; 

What  emblem  that  ?  her  roguish  eye : 
And  this  ?  her  skin  of  lucid  die  i 

2.  And    now    withdrawn    from    prying 
eyes,  » 

This  dame  my  sport,  this  fair  my  prize, 
,  I  toy  and  snatch  (he  furtive  bjiss, 

And  seem  to  steal  by  chance  a  kiss  *, 
With  modest  blush  repeat  this  freak, 
And  find  I  only  give  to  take  i 

3.  Let's  feed,  t  said,  the  pining  soul, 
By  circling  quick  the  flowing  bowl ; 
Then  quaff  we  bumpers,  they're  her  due, 
Now  love  commands  it,  fill  anew ; 

I'll  driuk  her  health,  I'll  pledge  her  name, 
Wine  ue'er  can  cloy  if  she's  my  theme ! 

4.  Such    cherished    loVe     soon    frantfc 
grows, 

And  scarce  admits  a  moment's  pause  i 
Come,  Hebe,  stir  thy  gi  ogling  feet, 
Reach  me  bumpers,  now  it's  meet 
That  i  replenish  oft  the  cup, 
And,  while  it  sparkles,  drink  it  up  : 

5.  Meanwhile  that  angel  of  my  heart, 
.  Had  twined  for  ine,  with  witching  art, 

A  garland  gay,  whose  scent  and  hue 
Laughed  to  scorn  the  rose  and  rainbow  ; 
And  round  my  temples  bound  with  taste 
Thi»  sweetest  emblem  of  the  chaste  > 
4  B  2 
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roata 

Near  by  that  dear  recluse's  Htarie, 
Stop,  sigh,  and  tell  her,  as  you  pass, 
How  melancholy  Hafiz  was ; 
Who  his  sad  tale  of  love  for  you 
Thus  would,  bilt  dares  not,  oft  renew ! 

In  the  above  translation,  I  have 
endeavoured  not  only  to  retain  the 
sense,  but  to  render  the  accent, 
emphasis,  and  quantity  of  the  ori- 
ginal into  English,  as  far  as  the 
two  languages  can  be  made  to  as- 
similate ;  and  if  the  composer  and 
performer  could  hit  the  tune,  and 
be  satisfied  to  clo  their  duty  with 
equal  plainness  and  simplicity,  the 
country  English  gentleman  might 
perhaps  enjoy  a  Persian  song  at 
his  homely  fireside,  as  much  as 
many  of  his  brethren  hive  done, 
having,  after  marching  a  whole 
day  undei1  a  torrid  sun,  to  watch 
great  part  of  the  night,  and  re- 
joice in  having;  so  innocent  an 
amusement  to  teep  them  awake, 
and  preserve  themselves  and  do- 
sing fellow  soldiers  from  anight  at- 
tack of  an  active  and  contiguous 
enemy.  . 

I  ought  how  to  explain  the  rea- 
sons why  I  consider  neither  of  the 
above  Ghaz'Is  as  HahVs ;  but  in 
order  to  do  critical  justice  to  this, 
I  should  be  led  into  much  techni- 
cal; dnd  to  the  mass  of  your  read- 
ers, Mr.  Editor,  perhaps  incorn- 
rjrehensible  discussion ;  and  shall 
therefore  shortly-state  what  hap- 
pened to  myself  within  the  first 
year  of  my  studying  the  Persian 
language,  when  Mulovi  Mohammed 
Hash  id  calling  one  morning  to  read 
a  few  pages  of  the  Anwar  Sohelli 
with  me,  took  up  a  vol  u  me  of  Pope's 
works,  which  lay  on  my  table ; 
and,  knowing  a  sufficiency  of  the 
English  character  to  make  out  the 
wof  ds,  asked  me  to  read  the  fol- 
lowing couplet : 

"  Worth  makes  the  man,  want  of  It  the 

fe\lowt 
The  rest  is  all  but  leather  and  pruneUo  P* 

which,  as  he  remarked,  may  be  a 


£uropean,  Mrt  is  not  stt  either  Ctf 
the  eye  of  understanding  of  ait 
Asiatic.  Airy  person,  wh6  ha*  0C* 
casion  to  represent  the  oriental  in 
the  European  character,  is  made 
sensible  how  lamentably  deficient 
the  latter  te ;  when,  a€  he  may  re* 
mark  in  Dr.  Wilkins'  edition  of 
Richardson's  Persian  Diction*- 
ary,  we  are  obliged  to  repre- 
sent five  Arabic  and  Persian 
letters  respectively  with  an  &  and 
Z,  and  distinguish  them  from  each 
other  by  clumsily  placing  dots  over 
or  under  them ;  and,  as  the  Molo- 
vi  butffei  some  measure  too  truly- 
said,  he  concluded  that  aM  those 
five  letters  and  distinct  sounds 
equally  suited  our  best  poets, 
when  at  a  loss  for  a  rhyme ;  where- 
as, with  themselves,  if  any  poet 
had  recourse  t*  soeh  a  barbarism, 
no  man  of  taste  would  take  up  h*i 
works  a  second  time.  But  this  may 
be  best  explained  by  a  longer  exaafc- 
ple,which  1  shall  take  from  the  curse 
of  Kehama  of  our  present  Poet 
Laureate^  and  which  in  many  parts 
contains  such  beautiful  oriental 
imagery,  and  so  just  a  representa- 
tion of  Asiatic  scenery,  and  an 
imitation  of  eastern  manners,  that 
if  the  English  language  should  get 
current,  which  it  must  do  hereafU 
ter,  in  our  extensive  and  populous 
empire  of  Hindustan,  this  poem 
might  really  be  otherwise  read  by 
our  fellow  subjects  there  anA  native 
gentlemen  with  pleasure :  yet  till 
our  English  poets  can  learn  frond 
ihe  Persian  poets  to  adapt  their 
rhymes  to  the  eye  and  understand- 
ing, as  well  as  to  the  ear,  they 
rAust  still  consider,  us  as  barba- 
rians, when  they  have  occasion  to 
compare  us  with  their  own  more 
correct  poets : 

"  And  now  Ms  feet  attala  that  ityai 

fan 
ftrhere  Bar/held  of  old  hi*  awful  reign  : 
It  wife  a  garden  still  beyond  all  ptict^ 
Eves  yet  it  was  a  place  of  Paratfl*  t 
m I.  ■  ■■  ■  here  were  coral  bmttn, 
And  grots  olf  mandre/wf, 
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An*  banKs1  of  sponge,  a*  soft  and  fair  to 
the  epe, 
As  ©*  er  wa*  mossy  bed 
Wherton  the  wood  nywphs  lay 

Their  languid  Hints  on  summer's  lultry 

Tfi  the  two  spurious  Ohaz'ls  of 
ttafiz  there  is  only  a  slight  ano- 
moly  in  the  vowel  points,  but  in 
the  English  poems  both  the  tow- 
el*  and  consonants  are  different, 
and  yet  made  to  rhyme ;  but  on  a 


r'dfound  subject  of  this  Bftfem,  *g 
can  pretend  to  in  my  short  es- 
says is  to  throw  out  a  hint,  which 
some  of  your  correspondents,  bet- 
ter versed  in  poetry  than  I  am, 
may  take  up;  bavins  however  al- 
ready exceeded  my  limits,  that  I 
may  be  kept  entire,  I  must  abrupt- 
ly conclude,  being,  Mr.  Editor, 


Yours, 


GuLcimr* 
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FAatf  Itur  frti  we  matted  to  the  eastern 
cfcastoYtirut,  In  examining  which  we  spent 
three  days.  When  we  wished  to  return 
Iroft  thence  towards  Urbitsh  unfavour- 
able triads  prevented  ottr  sailing  through 
BefVtes  strait,  therefore  we  steered  south- 
ward, along  the  eastern  coast  of  Iturpu, 
♦feat  we  might  also  examine  that  island. 
Hi  the  mean  time,  necessity  compelled  us 
to  Increase  the  suspicion  of  our  Kurile 
Boatman  that  we  really  had  some  designs 
against  the  Japanese.  I  would  gladly  have 
seized  every  opportunity  for  banishing 
tills  thooght  from  them,  but  our  own  se- 
curity urged  us  to  these  measures.  If  the 
wind  reposed,  if  the  weather  was  serene 
and  dry,  I  made  the  crew  exercise,  and 
practised  them  in  shooting  with  balls. 
Our  Kurile  could  not  conceal  his  astonish- 
ment when  he  saw  all  under  arms,  one 
part  with  large,  another  with  small  mus- 
kets, the  third  aimed  with  pistols  and 
l»!kes.  We  endeavoured  to  convince  him 
that  we  ourselves  feared  being  attacked  by 
the  Japanese,  therefore  we  kept  in  readi- 
ness to  defend  ourselves,  but  that  they 
were  quite  safe  if  they  behaved  in  a  friendly 
manner ;  he  nodded  with  his  head  as  if  he 
was  convinced,  but  might  have  quite  dif- 
ferent thoughts  in  his  heart.  He  often  re- 
vealed things  quite  unintentionally,  which, 
when  Questioned  about,  he  would  not  com- 
plete, but  was  confused ;  for  instance,  he 
would  not  at  first  explain  how  tlky  had  trad- 


ed with  the  Japanese  when  Questioned  46- 
rectlyon  that  subject,  but  afterwards,  1» 
other  conversations,  especially  at  tea,  he  vo- 
luntarily told  us  what  the  Japanese  paid  for 
many  articles,  without  considering  that  he 
now  communicated  a  secret  which  he  had 
previously  endeavoured  to  conceal.  I  wat 
very  much  gratified  by  being  able  to  ob- 
tain all  the  information  I  wished  in  quite 
familiar  conversations,  without  doing  our 
guest  any  injury,  involving  him  in  em- 
barrassment, or  inspiring  him  with  fear* 
Besides  the  accounts  furnished  casually' 
and  voluntarily,  without  compulsion  or  di- 
rectly proposing  questions,  were  certain!/ 
more  authentic,  or  nearer  the  truth,  than 
those  extorted  by  inquisitorial  questions, 
by  which,  even  under  an  oath,  aud  with 
offers  of  deliverance  and  felicity,  not  k 
word  of  truth  is  obtained  ;  and  could  anf 
person  suppose  that  an  unenlightened,, 
almost  savage  Kurile  had  told  us  nothing 
but  untruths  ?  I  therefore  only  questioned 
him  about  .quite  common  things,  merely 
X6  introduce  a  subject  for  conversation. 
I  learnt  from  him  in  this  manner,  at  se- 
veral opportunities,  that  until  the  iittaefc 
made  by  the  Company's  ship,  they  had 
carried  on  as  uninterrupted  and  l-egu'.ar 
a  trade  with  the  Japanese,  as  if  it 
been  founded  on  a  treaty,  but 
in  better  order  aud  with  mor 
The  Kuriles  brought  them  I 
sea-dog  skins,  eagles*  wings 
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and  sometimes  foxes'  skins,  which  last 
the  Japanese  would  seldom  purchase,  and 
lien  at  a  low  price.  They  received  from 
them  in  return  rice,  cotton  goods,  cloth- 
ing, particularly  night-gowns,  cloths,  to- 
bacco-pipes, lacquered  wooden  ware,  and 
other  trifles.  The  Japanese  sold  rice  in 
large  and  small  sacks;  three  small  sacks 
make  one  large  one,  which  the  Kuriles 
say  is  so  heavy  that  a  man  can  scarcely 
Ipft  it,  and  it  may  he  reckoned  about  four 
pud..  The  exchange  of  the  goods  was  ef- 
ftcted  by  mutual  agreement,  without  the 
least  oppression  on  either  side.  The  price 
was  nearly  always  the  same.  The  Japa- 
nese generally  gave  the  Kuriles  for  a  full 
sized  beaver  skin  tew  large  sacks  of  rice  ;• 
for  a  sea-dog's  skin  seven  small  sacks  ; 
for  ten  eagles'  tails  twenty  small  sacks, 
or  a  silk  gown  ;  for  three  eagles'  tails  a 
cotton  gown;  with  its  lining  and  wad- 
ding ;  for  ten  eagles'  wings  a  bundle  of 
leaf  tobacco,  of  which  the  Kuriles  are 
wy  fond ;  they  generally  chew  it ;  some 
lake  it  as  snuff,  others  have  learnt  smok- 
ing of  the  Japanese,  and  with  the  same 
kind  of  pipes.  The  Japanese  use  the  ea- 
gles' wings  and  tails  for  their  arrows,  on 
which  account  they  are  valued  at  a  high 
price.  Besides  these  some  European  ar- 
ticles were  highly  valued  by  them,  and 
purchased  of  the  Kuriles  at  a  very  high 
price,  particularly  light  red  and  red  cloth, 
and  cloth  of  other  colours,  glassware, 
strings  of  amber  and  glass,  pearls,  boots, 
steel  ware,  &c. 

They  used  the  light  red  cloth  for  illus- 
trious visitors,  spreading  a  piece  of  it, 
an  arsheen  or  more,  in  the  square,  f  for 
them  to  sit  on.  They  make  clothes  of  the 
other  cloths.  They  ornament  the  seams 
of  our  boots  with  glass,  coral,  or  pearls, 
and  in  other  respects  wear  them  like  us. 

With  equal  frankness  our  guest,  Alexei 
TOaximowitsh,  spoke  of  their  trade,  and 
how  it  prolonged  their  lives,  when  the 
conversation  was  indirectly  diverted  to 
these  subjects.  He  complained  that  the 
number  of  beavers  was  constantly  dimi- 

*  Reckoning  a  tack  three  pud,  they  received 
thirty  pud  for  a  beaver  skin.  The  American 
Company  cold  the  rice  received  from  the  Japa- 
nese at  Kamtshatka  in  otir  presence,  for  sixteen 
rabies  the  pud.  They  only  value  the  beaver  skin 
at  fifty  rubles,  and  the  Kuriles  only  received 
father  more  than  three  pad  for  a  beaver's  skin 
•from  the  Company. 

t  Auarsheenisiweoty-eigbt  iaeacs. 


nishing,  which  might  very  readily  be  be- 
lieved. This  account  alone  was  nearly 
sufficient  to  inspire  confidence  in  the 
truth  of  his  other  statements*  for  these 
animals  fail  now,  both  in  the  Aleutian 
Islands  and  on  the  coast  of  America, 
possessed  by  the  Company's  fur  hunters. 
The  pursuit,  and  faces  of  men  (what 
would  not  be  driven  away  by  a  counte- 
nance with  slit  nostrils  ?)  have  fright- 
ened them  away,  and'  thev  are  now  ob- 
tained further  south,  in  the  channels  be-: 
tween  the  innumerable  islands  on  the 
north  west  coast  of  America.  In  sum- 
mer, when  the  sea  is  tranquil,  and  the 
Kuriles  can  leave  the  shore  in  their  bai- 
dars  without  danger,  they  kill  the  beavers 
with  arrows ;  but  in  winter  they  shoot 
them  with  arrows  from  the  shore,  or 
take  them  in  nets,  spread  between  stones 
where  these  animals  "resort.  The  dark 
brown,  grey,  and  red  foxes  are  hunted 
in  three  w*ys  ;  if  they  come  within  shot 
they  are  killed  with  rifle  barrelled  gnna*; 
they  are  taken  as  in  Kamtshatka,  in, 
traps,  by  laying  baits,  which  when  touch- 
ed by  the  animals  occasion  the  falling  of 
a  sharp  iron,  which  kills  them ;  or  -by 
sea  mews,  confined  in  the  places  where* 
the  traces  of  foxes  appear,  and  laying 
snares  around.  The  hunters  remain  in 
ambush,  to  prevent  the  foxes  gnawing 
the  snares.  These  animals  spring  on  their 
prey  as  soon  as  they  hear  the  fluttering  of 
the  mews,  and  are  captured.  There  Are 
no  ice  foxes  in  the  Kurile  Islands,  and 
the  inhabitants  did  not  know  them  by 
name  ;  when  they  saw  the  skin  of  these., 
animals  with  us,  they  called  them  white 
foxes.  They  shoot  sea  lions  and  sea  dogs, 
and  take  eagles  by  mews,  but  not  in  the 
same  way  that  they  take  foxes;  they 
make  a  small  hut  with  an  opening,  under 
which  they  bind  a  mew  from  the  inside  ; 
the  eagle  darts  down  on  it,  and  while  en- 
gaged in  tearing  it  with  his  claws,  or  de- 
vouring his  prey  on  the  spot,  is  killed 
Eagles  frequent  them  only  in  the  winter  i 
in  summer  these  birds  of  prey  fly  to 
Kamtshatka,  and  are  then  very  name: 
rous  there,  as  their  food  is  found  in 
abundance  in  the  streams  that  flow 
through  this  peninsula.  The  hunting  for 
sea  otters,  sea  iious,  sea  dogs,  foxes* 
and  eagles,  is  for  the  purposes  of  trade : 
but  for  their  own  support  and  domestic' 
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geese,  several  kinds  of  ducks,  &c. ;  also 
*  fish,  of  which,  however,  the  Kuriles  who 
belong  to  us  have  no  exuberance.  On  the 
banks  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
inhabireri  islands,  Kashua  and  Ushissir, 
-  only  one  kind  of  Ash  is  foftnd,  called  Sir 
Bok,  which  is  of  a  similar  size  to  the  gor- 
busha  (a  kind  of  salmon),  and  of  a  red- 
dish colour ;  they  are  caught  between  the 
stones  by  angling.  The  Kuriles  seldom 
shoot  geese  -tnd  ducks,  as  it  is  accom- 
plished with  difficulty,  and  requires  too 
much  powder  and  shot  ;*  but  they  catch 
with  the  bauds  sea  parrots,  storm  birds, 
and  another  kiud  of  bird  called  mauri- 
dorf  In  their  language,  in  their  nests,  so 
that  a  man  can  take  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty 
of  them  m  a  day ;  the  skin,  with  the 
feathers,  is  drawn  off,  sewed  together, 
and  made  into  dresses  for  both  sexes  ; 
they  obtain  oil  from  the  fat  by  burning, 
and  smoke  tl  e  flesh  to  preserve  it  for 
winter  tood.  The  last,  with  wild  garlic, 
saranna,  different  wild  roots,  muscles, 
sea  nuts,  and  some  kinds  of  marine 
plants,  are  their  principal,  and  almost 
only  food,  to  which  rice,  purchased  of 
tha  Japanese,  is  sometimes  added. 

The  Kuriles  under  Russian  jurisdiction 
generally  shave  their  beards,  but  those  we 
found  on  Iturpu  had  beards— which  was 
however  merely  an  imitation  of  the  hairy 
Kuriles  who  wear  long  beards,  therefore 
Alexei  requested  permission  to  have  his 
beard  shaved  while  he  was  on  board, 
which  was  granted,  and  we  gave  him 
some  articles  of  imperial  clothing,  which 
were  left  by  deceased  seamen. 


*  I  mutt  here  mention  that  neither  the  Karat- 
katshadalts  nor  Kuriles  use  musquets  or  small 
•hot— if  they  would  shoot  even  th^  smallest  bird, 
they  fire  out  of  a  rifle  barrel  with  a  ball,  and  suc- 
ceed but  seldom  in  killing  birds  in  this  manner. 

f  1  cannot  find  any  bird  in  Button's  Natural 
History,  whose  description  is  at  all  applicable  to 

.  this,  and  therefore  add  a  particular  description  of 
it.  The  Mauridor  resembles  a  pigeon  in  size ;  the 
feathers  on  the  back  and  upper  part  of  the  wings 
are  blackish  and  •  ark  green  often  intermingled. 
Oil  the  body,  and  under  the  wings  it  is  light  green. 
The  wings  are  long,  and  consist  of  two  parts 
united  by  a  joint.  When  extended,  they  measure 

*Hro  feet  eight  inches,  Irom  one  tip  to  the  other  ; 
from  the  end  of  the  bill  to  the  end  of  the  tail, 
nine  inches  j  the  feet  are  divided  into  three  parts, 
with  scarcely  noticeable  claws,  and  are  united  by 
a  thin  skin  $  there  Is  a  small  toe  behind  which  it 
much  like  a  nail.  The  feet  and  skins  are  blue*- 
the  bill  is  sharp  and  black,  rounded  underneath 
toward*  Uie  end,  and  furnished  with  two  holes 
above. 
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The  inhabitants  of  Shamshu  and  Para- 
mnshir  travel  with  dogs,  like  the  Kamt- 
shadales,  but  they  do  not  understand  this 
on  Rashaua  and  Ushisser,  although  they 
keep  several  such  dogs  for  fox  hunting, 
as  they  use  but  little  powder  to  then: 
rifles,  and  the  balls  are  not  large.  From 
one  pound  of  powder  they  make  above 
one  hundred  charges ;  but  with  shot  they 
would  require  two  pounds  for  the  same 
number. 

I  have  not  spoken  of  this  kiud  *of  fox 
hunting  before,  as  it  is  uncommon,  being 
only  practised  by  some  Kuriles  on  the 
island  of  Kashua ;  but  the  inhabitants  of 
Ushisser  where  no  foxes  are  found,  visit 
other  islands,  but  cannot  take  their  dogs 
with  them.  Dogs  skin  is  used  in  both. 
islands  for  winter  dresses. 

Alexei  told  us  that  on  Kunashir,  the 
20th  of  the  chain  of  southern  Kurile 
islands,  was  a  safe  anchorage  ;  and  a  for- 
tified village  where  we  could  supply  our- 
selves with  wood,  water,  rice,  and  fresh 
vegetables.  I  therefore  determined  not 
to  sail  to  Urbitsh,  but  strait  to  Kunashir. 
The  principal  motive  for  this  decision 
was  the  wish  to  examine  that  harbour, 
and  the  channel  which  divides  KunaSliir 
from .  Matsmai  accurately ;  for  the  last 
was  hitherto  unknown  to  European  sea- 
men, and  instead  of  it  contiuuous  land 
was  placed  in  many  charts,  and  even  on 
Broughton's  chart  this  doubt  was  not 
solved.  1  was  also  urged  by  another  rea- 
son to  arrive  at  the  village  and  safe  an- 
chorage as  soon  as  possible,  as  we  found 
that  rats  in  the  hold  had  spoilt  above  four 
pudj  of  biscuit,  and  about  six  tchetwe- 
rik§  of  malt ;  and  as  we  could  not  ascer- 
tain the  state  of  the  provisions  laying  still 
lower,  we  were  obliged  to  hasten  to  some 
place  where  we  could  provide  ourselves 
with  a  fresh  supply  in  case  of  necessity.  ' 

Contrary  winds,  fogs,  and  gloomy  wea- 
ther, prevented  our  reaching  the  strait 
between  Matsmai  and  Kunashir,  before 
the  4th  of  July  ;  the  whole  time  we  sail- 
ed near  the  islands  Iturup,  Kunashir,  and 
Tshikotan,  which  we  often  saw,  hut  near- 
ly always  thickly  veiled  in  clouds.  To 
wards  the  evening  we  neared  a  long  flat 
cape,  which  forms  the  eastern  side  of  the 
harbour  of  Kunashir.  To  avoid  excitfnr 
uneasiness  and  alarm  in  the  Japanese ' 

i  A  pud  is  thirty-six  English  pounds, 
♦  A  tchetwerik  is  tb*y<two  English  po* 
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manding  under.  me,  sen*  #U  *te  MfryT 
rowing  beats  to  p^-  *«fiwU«^  xiirwHy 
thejMst  shot  leU-r wbkb  m  to*tm#**7 
did  apt  need,  as  pot  £  single  fifeot,  .otmuk 
the  I>08|.  W£eu,  J  w«s  o*t<of  ea*ao#  *<*, 
the  Japauesedjtf  not<cea«e  feia^and,**** 
continued  when  I  had  jymsned  the*  sjojp. 
Their  ^b^onprable  conduct  <&fagrioed  an* 
extremely,  Qidymere^i^riaaa  I  thought 
mould  be  capable  ef.  doing  what  tuey  feat* 
done,  to  peounit  a  smaiiboat  *rij&  sewn 
men  to,  approach  them,  and  Jhen  aud- 
denly.  toArfctfrnm.  the  baUemes,  so  tbn* 
a  todl  >  »ight,baKe  precipitated  ua  aU  ,*nt» 
the  abyss.  At-finst  1  thought  myself  ao> 
thqriied  to  retaliate,  and  bad  oomman|lrtt 
that  a  eauimn  should  he  pointed  td.4fee 
fort. to  determine  the  best  situatiwtetiNf 
tbe  sloop  by  the  discharge;  yet  I  neJfefMd 
that  tbe  time,  for  vengeance  was  got  Jast 
elapsed*  and  that  I  might,  «ot  commence 
hostilities  without  the  will  <rf  tbeadnw-4'" 
nistrafiion,  i  changed  my  intention  im* 
mediately  and  removed  to  a  distance 
from  the  fort.  The  thought  suddenly 
eateied  my  bead  to  make  myself  intelw 
ligihJe  to .  the  Japanese  by  signs.  JPnr 
this  purpose,  I  had  a  smalt  barrel  divid- 
ed into  two  parts  placed  h*  the  w&tet 
before  theeity  on  the  following  day,  the 
6th  of  July.  We  placed  a  glasn  with 
fresh  water,  some  pieces  of  wood,  and 
a  handful  of  rice,  in  one  half  to  show 
that  we  wished  to  have  these  things*" 
The  other  half  contained  some  dollars, 
a  piece  of  light  red  cloth,  and  some 
chrystal  wares  and  pearls,  to  Shew  that 
we  would  pay  them  for  the  thing*  re- 
quired with  money  or  these  articles.    A 

,  drawing  very  ably  executed  by  the  ndd- 
.shipmanr  Moor,  ma&  laid  <>xi  it,  in  which 
the*  harbour  with  the  for*  and  the^tofcp' 
wereT  represented.  The  cannon  could  tfe 
very  clearly -seen  in  the  latter,  yet  they 
were  not  used,  but  there  was  firing  from 
the  fo»t  and  the  bails  passed  over  the 
sloop/'  fn -this -manner 'we  wished  rbr 
reproach  them  for  their  treachery.  Scarce- 
ly .was-  the  -small  eask  planed  and  we  bail 
removed  to  udtstnnce,  when  the  Japanese 
siezed  ami  carried  it  into,  t,he  iort.  Tbe 
following  day  we  approaciwd  within  gno 

•  stmt  of  the  fort  to  receive  an  answer, 
but'frepwed  tor  an  engagement  in  case  of 
necessity,  but  the  Japanese  did  not  ap* 
•pes*  to -hot  ice  us.    No  person  shewed 

-fchnsttf'  from  the  fbrt^  wHich  was  hung  as 
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entering  the  ha  Mm  hi-  so  Ute,  I  considered 
anchoring  in  the  channel  best.  Large 
fires  were  burning  on  i he  two  forelands 
of  tbe  bay  all  night  probably  as  signals. 
The  following  morning,  July  the  5th,  me 
entered  the  harbour— cannon  were  dis- 
charged at  us  twirf  from  the  fortress  (lu- 
ring our  Lippnjiw:!].  but  the  balls  fell  iuto 
the  water  without  reselling  the  ship. 
We  therefore  concluded  that  the  .lapa- 
nefo  had  not  been  informed  of  our  fricud- 
ly  intentions  from  iliu  isl-md  Itnrup,  and 
a*  the  fort  and  the  bay  were,  still  vtiied  in 
fog,  we  anchored,  again.  As  the  weather 
cleared,  we  appro ached  the  fort  from 
which  there  was  no  inn  re  tiring,  although 
iceboat  that  prec tided  us  to  sound  the 
denih  of"  the  Inn  hour  was  near  the  reach 
of  their  camion,  Tije  works  of  the  fort 
were  huug  round  with  a  striped  cloth, 
white  and  hlac-i;,  or  dark  blue,  so  that 
neither  walls  nor  paUisades  could  be  dLs- 
covered*  Shields  were  exhibited  in  some 
places  with  round  nnbiasures  painted  on 
ti;cm,  but  to  clunmty  that  they  could  not 
be  mistaken  for  real  hattci  ha  even  at  a 
distance.  Wu  t-onld  perceive  only  a  few 
BulldiD^s  iu  the  interior  of  the  fort,  as 
they:  were  placed  on  a  declivity ,  and  ap- 
peared ajtove  tbe.  wa^l.  The  comumndei '* 
bouse,  was  distinguished  frpm  ItUe  other 
bnihlings,  by  a  multitude,  of  llags  and 
▼ane^fj'  r  Some  were  indeed  hokted  on 
ot^ejr  houses  ef  the  <p  t%,  but  .not  in  .such 
^a^nnrabers.  Alexia., could  not  (assign 
thfj  Reason  for  this,  but  said  tb^t  the  city 
»gs  alwgys  decorated  in  tins  way.  on  the 
m-nvaJof  a  foreign  s^ip,.  or  a  ^rsou^oi 
dis^nctUm.  .  I  anehored  the  sloop  jt  a 
distance,  of  about  twa  .weratt  ^fr«m*  the 
shore,  and  went  towards  the.  shore  in  a 
loat,  with  the  master's  mate  Srednoy, 
four  sailors,  and  the  Kurile.  •  The  Japa- 
nese'allowed  us  to  apijroach  till  within 
fifty  fathoms  of  the  shore,  then  suddenly 
began  Bring  on  us  with  cannon  balls  from 
several  places  ;  we  turned  round  imme- 
dia^eiy,  and.  as  may  easily-  he  supposed, 
all  began,  tporow  with  all  their  strength* 
The  4rst  discharge  must  have  endangered 
ns ,g really, as  the, balls. whistled  eiose  by 
oure^rs.  They  j&red  seldomcr  afterwards, 
an^jo|yted  the  cannon  .badly*.  Captain 
lieutenant  Rikord,  tbe  senior  eJSeer  eonb- 
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before.  I  considered  the  subject  and  be* 
Uered  that  I  had  well  founded  reasons  for 
demand  in*  an  answer  from  the  Japanese 
in  some  way  or  other.  Our  first  meeting 
with  them  was  quite  accidental,  thefr 
chief  voluntarily  engaged  to  give  ns  a 
letter  to  the  commander  of  the  city,  who 
should  supply  ns  not  only  with  water  and 
wood,  but  also  with  provisions.  De- 
pending on  his  assurance  we  were  arrived 
here  after  taring  half  a  month,  during 
which  we  might  have  sailed  to  Gchotsk, 
and  asour  provisions -had  considerably  di- 
minished, we  hoped  to  obtain  some  from 
the  Japanese  on  -  paying  for  tlrem ;  but 
they  received  us  hosriMy  and  did  not 
condescend  to  answer  our  friendly  pro- 
posal. Id  this  critical  situation  I  requir- 
ed in  writing,  all  the  officers  to  express 
their  opinion  on  paper,  how  we  should 
.•ant  in  such  a  esse.  All  agreed  that  with- 
out the  greatest  necessity  nothing  hostile 
-should  be  undertaken,  until  the  consent 
of  the  sovereign  authorised  us.  In  on- 
-sequeuce  of  this  opinion  of  4he  officers* 
which  mine  agreed  with,  we  removed  to 
a  distance  from  the  fort.  I  now  dis- 
patched armed  boats,  under  the  command 
of  Cant.  Lieut.  Rifeerd,  to  a  fishing  vil- 
lage on  the  ehore  -of  the  harbour,  with 
the  commission  to  take  '  the  requisite 
quantity  of  wood,  water,  and  rice,  from 
thence,  and  to  leave  the  value  behind  in 
Spanish  dollars  or  wares.  I  remained  on 
board  the  sloop,  which  1  kept  under  sail 
near  the  coa«t,  fully  determined  to  use 
force  for  obtaining  these  articles,  if  the 
Japanese  opposed  the  lauding  of  the  men 
1  had  sent.  But  there  were  neither  sol- 
diers nor  a  single  inhabitant  in  the  vil- 
lage. Mr.  Rikerd  found  clayey  «etn»water 
there,  and  took  some  wood,  rice,  and 
dried  fieh,  for  which  he  left  some  Ku- 
ropeaii  articles  in  payment,  which  far 
exceeded  the  things  they  had  taken  in 
value,  according  to  the  account  of  our 
Kurile  Alewe.  In  the  afternoon  I  west 
on  shore  from  cariosity  to  see  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  Japanese,  and  was  Ratified 
by  remarking  that  the  things  which  were 
left  behind  had  been  taken  away.  Ja- 
panese must  have  been  there  since  Mr. 
Rikord's  departure,  ami  it  uiu*t  now  be 
known  in  the  fort  that  we  had  not  come 
for  the  sake  of  plunder.  On  this  aide  of 
the  harbour  there  were  two  .fishing  vik 
lages,  furnished  with  every  thing 
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sary  for  catching,  salting,  and  drying  fish, 
and  boiling  blubber.  The  Japanese  nets 
are  of  an  extraordinary  size,  and  all  the 
fishing  tackle,  such  as  boats,  presses, 
tubs  and  Casks  forthe  oil,  were  in  admira- 
ble order. 

On  the  8th  of  Jnly  we  saw  a  small  cask 
exposed  hefore  the  city,  I  Immediately 
had  the  anchor  weighed  to  take  it.  We 
found  a  little  ho%  in  it  which  was  encyst- 
ed in  several  pieces  of  waxed  cloth,  and 
•containing  two  papers,  one  of  which  was 
a  Japanese  letter  that  we  could  not  read, 
it  was  therefore  quite  uninteresting— and 
two  drawings.  The  harbour,  the  fort, 
our  sloop,  the  s  rail  cask,  a  rowing  boat 
and  the  rising  sun,  were  represented  on 
each  of  them,  with  only  this  difference, 
that  there  was  firing  from  the  fort  in  the 
first  drawing,  but  in  the  other  the  mouths 
of  the  cannon  were  turned  backwards. 
We  examined  these  hieroglyphics  a  long 
time,  each  explaining  them  in  his  own 
manner,  which  can  excite  no  surprise,  as 
th4s  often  happens  among  the  literati ; 
but  aft  agreed  in  one  thing,  tlmt  the  Ja- 
panese would  have  -no  intercourse  with 
us.  I  interpreted  the  drawings  in  the 
following  manner :  that  they  had  not 
fired  on  oar  boat  while  placing  the  small 
cask  before  the  city,  but  that  if  we  re- 
peated it  they  would  shoot  at  the  boat- 
we  therefore  sailed  to  a  small  stream  oh 
the  western  shore  of  the  harbour,  where 
we  anchored;  I  then  dispatched  armed 
boats  to  obtain  fresh  water  there.  The 
people  worked  on  shore  nearly  alt  day 
without  the  Japanese  opposing  them  5 
they  merely  sent  some  Kuriles  from  the 
fort,  who  observed  the  conduit  of  the 
party  at  a  distance  of  about  half  a  wersf. 
The  fallowing  morning,  the  9th  of  July, 
our  boats  •  went  ashore  again  for  water, 
and. a  Kurile,  sent  from  the  fort,  again 
approached  them,  but  very  slowly  $  he 
held  a  wooden  cross  in  one  hand,  and 
continually  crossed  himself.  He  had  lived 
some  years  among  oar  Kuriles  in  the 
island  of  Raebeua,  where  he  was  known 
by  the  name  of  Knsma;  he  probably 
leant  crossing  himself,  and  discovered 
that. the  Russians  honor  the  cross  there, 
and  therefore  psotected  himself  by  it>  and 
dared  to  emue  to  parley  with  us.  Lieut. 
Rudakow  wens  towards  hkn  first,  cares*, 
edand^aue  him  some  presents,  notwith- 
standing widen  he  trembled  at  if  he  ha/ 
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I  arrived  immediately  after,  the  things  that  were  taken  away,  he  re- 
plied, that  they  considered  what  we  hail 
taken  a  trifle,  and  believed  that  we  bad 
paid  more  for  them  than  their  value  ;  lm 
again  assured  me  that  the  commander 
would  furnish  us  with  ad  that  he  hail, 
and  inquired  what  we  still  wanted  ;  I 
requested  a  few  sacks  of  rice,  fresh  fisto, 
and  some  vegetables,  and  promised  him 
as  many  dollars  in  payment  as  be  should 
appoint.  He  invited  me  to  land,  that  1 
might  speak  to  the  commander,  which ;  I 
declined  at  this  time,  promising  to  come 
the  following  day,  as  the  sloop'  weald 
then  be  nearer  the  fort.  Agreeably  wiHi 
my  promise  I  brought  some  tobacco '  to 
the  Parleyer  Kusma ;  but  the  Kurile  dared 
not  receive  it  without  permission  from 
the  Japanese,  which  was  not  granted. 
I  wished  to  converse  with  the  Japanese 
on  several  subjects,  bat  Alexei  had  -rcr 
cognized  some  of  bis  friends  in  their 
boat,  and  talked  with  them  incessantly. 
Instead  of  translating  my  quissfions  to  the 
Japanese  he  was  prating  to  Wscouatry- 
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the  ague. 

but  could  not  make  myself  intelligible,  as 
Alexei  was  not  come  ashore  with  us. 
The  Kurile  would  not  wait  for  him,  and 
was  afraid  to  go  on  board  with  us,  and  I 
did  not  consider  it  advisable  to  detain 
him  by  force.      He  spoke  scarcely  ten 
words  in  Russian,  yet  I  ultimately  under- 
stood by  his  sigus  that  the  commander  of 
the  city  would  come  in  a  boat  with  a 
nftnber  of  people  equal  to  mine  to  con- 
verse with  me.    I  gladly  expressed  my 
consent,  and  dismissed  the  Kurile  after 
presenting  him  with  a  string  of  pearls, 
by  which  he  became  bolder  and  asked  me 
for  some  tobacco ;  I  had  none  .then,  but 
promised  to  bring  Borne  with  me.    In  the 
interval,  the  Japanese  had  exposed  ano- 
ther small  cask  before  the  fort,  but  so 
aear  the:  batteries  that  I  considered  it 
temerarious  to  fetch  it  away.    As  no  per- 
son; came  towards  us  from  the  fort,  but 
made  signs  with  white  fans  that  I  might 
come  ashore,  I  concluded  that  I  had  not 
lightly  understood  the  Kurile ;  but,  as  I 
was  going  to  order  our  people  to  row 
back  again,  a  boat  left  the  shore  which 
brought  an  officer  and  a  Kurile  inter- 
.fleeter  to  us ;   they  bad  many  more  people 
on  board  their  boat  than  we  had,  but 
as  we  were  all  well  armed  I  had  no  reason 
to  fear  them.  ■  The  conversation  began  on 
theJrside,  with  an  excuse  for  firing  on  me 
as  I  was  goiog  ashore ;  tbey  assigned  as 
a  reason  for  this  the  suspicion  component 
on  the  outrages  committed  a  few  years 
before   by    two  Russian    ships,   whose 
crews  had  landed  under  the  .wjn&,nj£- 
tence ;  but  now  that  they  saw  how  dif- 
ferent our  conduct  was  from  their. be? 
haviour,  all  their  suspicion  was  dissipated, 
and  they  were  ready  to  serve  us  with 
every  thing  at  their  disposal.    I  desired 
^  Alexei,  our  translator,  to  explain  to  them' 
that  these  were  merchant  vessels,   and 
had  attacked  them  rapaciously  and  with- 
out orders  from  the  government  \  fee 
which*  both  the  commanders,  who  were 
now  dead,  were  punished.  I  endeavoured 
to  convince  them  of  the  truth  of  this  as- 
surance, iu  the  same  manner  as  with  the 
Japanese  oh  the  island  lturup:  they  re*. 
jplied,  that  they  believed  all,  and  were 
happy  to  hear  of  the  good  intentions  of 


As  we  were  separated  fromeach  Other 
Alexei  afterwards  mformo*  usv  wlfelMtfie 
Japanese  had  eommmricated  to  Mm?"*** 
cording  to  Aeir  account  theJ'ltap**** 
were  intimidated  and  dnKtakt*d'ty<ll*B 
appearance  of  our  stoop;' they  Gloved 
that  we  should  attack  them  iatme&sNsftls 
and  had  therefore  removed  oil'  tbefr«*flfe 
to  the 'forests 'fa  the  greatesf>hastej  fwe 
taw  them  driving  ItssM-ftorse*  «ftt«  the 
mountains  ourselves).  The  Kurile  said, 
.  thatshey  fired  on  the  sloop  merely  from 
fear,  and  when  our  boat  went  to  the  fish- 
ing village  they  were  convinced  that  we 
ahould  plunder  and  burn  it  directly ;  but 
as  we  left  the  shore  they  visited  their 
bouses,  and  found  every  thing  in  the  same 
order  as  before;  and,  as  we  had  even  left 
behind  several  highly  valued  European 
articles  for  the  rice,  fish  and  wood,  the 
joy  of.  the  Japanese  was  boundless,  and 
they  were  completely  tranquillized.  1  be* 
lieved  the  Kurile**  account  of  the  Japanese 
firing  on  us  merely  through  fear  (more 
joeadily,  *  as  they  perhaps  believed  we  had 
many  men  concealed  in  the  bottom  of -the 
boat ;  and,  although  the  boat  was  far  too 
small  -for  this,   net  terror  might  -Ijave 


the  Russians  towards  them.    To  my  in-  blinded  them*  «I*e  how  could  they  Am  on 

qiiiryif  he  was  satisfied  with  the  pay.  a  handful  of  people  which  were  almost 

meat  left  bebittd  in  tjhe  fishing  village  for  brought  there  by  them.    They  wanted  v* 
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to  wait  on  the  coast,  add  we  were  in  their 
power-  Alexei  had  previously  informed 
me  that  the  Japanese  feared  the  Russians 
indescribably,  and  often  expressed  their 
astonishment  «that  the  Russians  could  fire 
so  quickly  ant)  point. so  well,  as  they  dis- 
covexedt  at  the,  attack  by  the  Company's 
ship. ,  We  filled  pur, last  cask,  with  water 
on  the  morning.  o|  the  IfUhtf  July,  and 
therefore  could  not  near  the  fort— and  the 
wind  prevented  us  directly  after.  In  the 
interval  the  Japanese  Ijad  sent  out  a  boat, 
from  which  they  made  us  understand  by 
signs  that  they  wished  to  speak  with 
utu  l<ieft  the  sjwp  immediately,  and 
remarked  as  i  approached  that  the  boat 
had  left  a  small  cask  in  the  water,  an^l 
was  rowing  back.  We  found  all  the  things 
in  it  we  had  left  as  payment  in  the  vil- 
lage*, and  even  those  that  were  placed  in 
the  first  .cask  exposed  by  us*  I  added 
eighteen  dollars,  and  some  East-Indian 
silk  stuffs,  and  was  going  to  return  on 
boar*,  hut  the.  Japanese  began  to  beckon 
wjfcb  white  fans,  ana*  made  it  understood 
by  signs,  that  we  might  come  ashore  to 
them.  Although  I  wanted  nothing  more 
from  the  Japanese*  as  wood,  water,  and 
provisions  were  abundant,  so  tJUat  I 
could  continue  my  investigation  above  two 
months  without  experiencing  want,  and 
then  sail  to  Ochotsk,  yet  other  reasons 
induced  me  to  speak  to  the  Japanese.  As 
an  Imperial  officer,  I  considered  it  abso- 
lutely my  duty  to  convince  tbem  as  much 
as  possible,  that  our  government  had  no 
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share  in  the  hostilities  committed  by  the 
Company's  ships  on  their  coast ;  that  even 
the  Directors  of  that  Company, — unim- 
portant persons  as  they  were  in  the  em- 
pire,—bad  not  consented  to  their  crimes, 
which  couM  only  be  charged  to  the  wiE 
of  the  commanders  of  these  ships  ;  and, 
that  it  was  always  the  wish  of  his  Impe- 
rial Majesty  to  conclude  treaties  of  amity 
aud  commerce  with  the  Japanese  empire. 
This  opportunity  furnished  the  nieans*o£ 
effacing  the  remembrance  of  what  had 
previously  happened.  Should  circum- 
stances excite  tlie  Russians  to  communi- 
cate* with  the  Japanese  in  a  different  man- 
ner, my  conference  with  them  could  not 
produce  any.  injury.  I  thought  that  my 
country  and  prescribed  duty,  required  me 
to  despise  danger,  and  so  commanded  the 
sailors,  of  whom  only  four  accompanied 
me,  to  cover  their  arms  with  sail  cloth, 
that  they  might  not  i>ejioticed— yet- so 
as  to  be  at  hand  in  case  of  neosssky«<- 
and  landed  at  a  distance  of  from  sixty  to 
eighty  fathoms  from  the  gate  of  the  sort. 
I,  the  Knur  He,  Alexei,  and  a  sutler,  dis- 
embarked.:. I  commanded  the  remainder 
to.  keep  the  boat  in  the1  water,  not  to 
peanut  the  Japanese  to  enter  it,  aasV 
Without  withdrawing  their  eyes  from  ma, 
to  wait  for. my  orders.  An  Ojagada,  an 
officer  whose  rank,  nearly  corresponds 
with  our  captain  pf  a  circle,  came,  towards 
us  on  t&e  shore  with  two  officers  and  two 
euntnon  men,  and  above  ten  Knrite*.  . 
(Tote  fmtitmed.) 
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The  scenery  of  this  day  has  always 
been  wild  and  In  some  places  most  impo- 
singly majestic ;  especially  from  the  side 
of  t^e  mountain  where  we  baited.  On 
every  side  the  view  ia  bounded  by  sum- 
mits of  mountains  peaked,  rounded,  bro- 
ken into  ascending  ami  descendm*  foe*, 
w4thaJhripl,  ragged  dips  and  aft*  soft 


hoMow  sweeps,  but  all  covered  with  snow, 
llie  declivities  in  some  parts  thickly  co- 
vered' with'  cedars  and  cypresses,  in 
'others 'thinly  sprinkled,  and  iii  others 
diversified  oy'  bare  patches  of  rock  or 
sand;  r11pe  base  of  two  4ines  01  foun- 
tains &  washed  by  the  Z)«m#,  wbifh\u,ns 
with  jrreat  rapidity  -  and  noise  about  four 
4  C  * 
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bundled  feet  below  ov  enisunpinent,  in 
a  space  only  just  large  enough  to  receive 
the  water  which  it  now  rolls  along  the 
dtannri  One  slope  of  the  hill  immedi- 
ately before  us  has  been  broken  from  top 
to  bottom  by  a  slip  which  has  only  lately 
Jiappened.  In  its  course  it  has  overwhel- 
med large  trees,  of  which  some  have 
been  hurried  into  the  river,  others  lay 
.across its  bed  half  buried  in  rubbish,  and 
others,  thrown  dowp9  hang  by.  their  roots 
with  their  heads  towards  the  base  of  the 
mountain.  ,  The  devastation  committed 
by  large  slips  is  sometimes  very  great, 
and  they  frequently  happen  *  for  I  have 
this  Instant  heard  a  tremendous  crash  at 
a  distance  produced  by  a  mil  of  rock,  and 
was  awakeoed  by  another  at  a  moment 
that  I  had  lost  all  sense  of  fatigue  under 
the  shade  of.  a  large  mass  of  stone. 
,  When  the  structure .  of  tlie  exposed 
faces  of  mountains  has  not  been  entirely 
broken,  I  have  remarked,  that  the  gene- 
ral direction  of  the-companeot  layers  has 
jtacn  to  the  E.  of  N.  with  an  inclination 
towards  the  horizon  about  the  angle  of 

*  We  pitched  in  an  open  space  between 
imo  ranges  of  high  rocks.  At  the  mot 
were  some  large  cedars.  I  measured  one 
at  six  feet  from.,  the  ground,  twenty-two 
feet  in  circumference. 

•  This  evening  the  report  ran,  that  a 
cavrier  bad  fallen  off  the  first  Sanfcho  in 
this  day's  march,  Into  the  river,  with  his 
load,  and  was  drowned. 

Junt  2d.— March  at  six  with  the  same 
coolies.  In  one  place  the  river  k  co- 
vered by  masses  of  rock,  tinder  which  the 
current  rushes  with  great  violence:'  At 
three  hundred  and  fifty  paces  we  cross  to 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  over  a  Sankho/ 
consisting  of  three  parts,  in  consequence 
of  two' blocks  of  stone  having  fallen  Into 
thejttream  and  formed  three  channels!  It 
was  in  good  order  and  thirty  paces  in 
length.  At  four  thousand  six  hundred 
aid  eighty  paces  cross  a  broad  large  brook 
in  which  there  are  large  beds'  of  frozen 
*now,  with  a  stream  of  water  running 
*  beneath  them  ;  and  immediately  on  the 
righi  bank  of  which  is  the  village  of 
katdH. 

'the  road  of  to-day  has  exhibited  much 
variety ;  and  a  short  account  of  its  fea- 
tures Will  cpnvey  a  general  idea  of  those 
of  this  country,    At  first  we  passed  over 
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heaps  of  fragments  of  rocks  ;  afterwards 
over  beds  of  pebbles ;  then  ascended  aw 
mountain,  partly  by  a  path  worn  ievthe 
the  earth,  by  freo/tent  treading,  and  partly 
formed  by  the  surface  of  rock*  and,  by 
stairs.  Where  the  road  on  the-  face  ofUhe 
rock  shelved  much  to*  the .  river,.  >  Ssm 
loose  stones  were  laid  upon  if  close  to 
its  edge;  and  sometime*  earth  ,.wae 
throwu  amongst  them,  or  a.,  few  ^  pine 
branches  were  placed  along  it  and  Jojtfed 
with  stones:  this  served  as  a  kind  of 
defence  or  parapet :  but,  as  they  were}  ne- 
ver higher  th«m  12  inches  from  the  leyej  of 
the  shelf,  they  would  only  stqp  a  sUp^  of 
the  foot.  Where  niches  were  broken,, out 
of  the  rock  in  tjie  line  of  toe  pa£h,  and 
formed  gaps  oyer  the  precipice*  if  only  of 
small  extent,  a  piece  of  wood  was  .laid 
across  the  widest  part,  and  slabs  of  such 
stone  as  was  at  hand  laid  from, it  .to  the 
rock,  either  supported  by  pledge*, or  if 
the  face  of  the  rock  chanced,  to  beajnooth 
on  another  spar  of  wood.  Wiiere^the 
gap  was  very  wide,  the  trunk  of  a  Jarge 
tree  was  put  across  ;  the  upper  side  being 
cut  a  little  fiat,  or  else  htvitjg  nulcura 
hewn  in  it  an  Hi/|i,iiig  places ;  an  op^n 
space  being  left  between  it  ami  [hejyjalL 
Commonly  these  trties  or  Saukuqi.- Oftf 
chasms >. as  well  as  those  Sunk  bos, acra*« 
rivers,  are  tolerably  well  guarded  againsfc 
turning,  either  by  being  weighed  with 
large  stones  ateocbeud  or  by  having  rude 
stone  wedges  driven  th tough  two  botes  at 
each  extremity  of  the  t trunk  or  ol&uk. 
Where  the  chasm  is  too  louj*  for  ;i  trie,  a 
heap  of  Jlattish  stones  is  placed  in  the 
nearest  part  which  affords  room  for  the 
base  of  a' flight  of  steps,  constructed 
sometimes  of  stones  wholly,  sometime* 
of  stones  supported  in  front  by  log's  of 
wood :  hut  no  railing  is  to  he  met  with  any 
where  ^  and,  from  the  general  looseness 
of  the  mode  of  building,  these  roads  are 
subject  soon  to  ge"t  out  of  order;  but,  if 
the  stones  be  large  and  the  base  flak  this 
krna*10f  stair  lasts  longer  than  might  be 
expected;  as  the  pdssengers  walk  with 
care.  Slips  from  the  hills  do  most  mis- 
chief to  them,  and  their  course  being 
almost  always  at  the  foot  or  on  the  side  of 
mountains  exposes  them  to  constant  Inju- 
ry in  some  part  of  their  extent.  To-day 
1  had  jdst  crossed  the  slope  of  a  sHp  that 
bad  happened  last  night;  when  I  heard  a 
little  trickbn?  above,  which  rapidly  in* 
land  was  caused  by  a  shotrer  of 
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■maH  stones,  of  which  some  slid  easily 
over*1  the  surface  of  the  felling  earth,  but 
othert,  having  got  a  little  momentum  by 
HHIitt^^ovepper^emKctrfar  breaks,  dashed 
down  wHh  such  force,  as  would  have  been 
fatal  toaay  atfmalwhfch  they  might  have 
chtacetf  to  strike  in  thetr  fall. 
>      As  Mr.    Hearsay   was  following   the 
•  *oolfeS,  three  bears;  which  were  scamper- 
ing-up  a  steep  gtolley,  that  had  been  a 
water  course,  but  was  now  half  filled  by 
sand,  earth  and  stones,  displaced  stones 
about  three  hundred  feet  above  the  road. 
These  hi  their  descent  loosened  others, 
and  dashed  across  the  road  while  the  coo- 
'  lies  were  passing,  but  fortunately  struck 
no  one,  except  one  of  my  bearers  upon  the 
leg,  and  be  was  more  alarmed  than  hurt. 
*     The  view  of  the  village  of  Maldri 
from  the  top  of  the  hill,  where  it  comes 
In  sight  at  a  distance  of  about  a  mile,  is 
pleasing,  and  would  give  a  good  effect  on 
canvas.    It  is  placed  in  the  eastern  angle 
of  a  triangular  plain  about  a  mile  on 
y'  each  face,  and  bounded  on  two  sides  by 
streams,  and  On  the  other  by  steep  hills, 
covered  up  to  their  summits  with  abed 
,  of  snow,  thin  on  the  projecting  parts  and 
'deep  in  the  ravines.  The  southern  stream 
"'  \%  half  choaked  by  banks  of  frozen  snow, 
'^through  which  a  mountain  current,  form- 
re  eit  by  spring  water  and  melted  snow, 
iorces  its  way,  undermining  the  masses 
of  congealed  snow,  which  now  impede  Its 
progress,  but  which  in  two  months  will 
"  he  dissolved  and  carried  into  the  Dauli 
that  runs  with  impetuosity  from  the  north 
io  tlie  west. 

The  extremely  neat  state  of  the  land 
recently  sown  principally  with  Che*na,» 
and  separated  into  fields  by  recently  piled 
stone  fences  and  living  hedges,  would  do 
credit  to  any  country ;  but  the  proportion 
of  cultivated  to  uncultivated  land  in  this 
country  at  present  is  almost  as  a  drop  of 
water  to  a  large  river. 

The  village  of  Maldri  consists  of  about 
twenty  houses  built  of  rough  stones, 
cemented  with  clay  and  mixed  with  much 
wood.  Many  are  of  one  story,  but  more 
of  two,  and  some  even  of  three  stories. 
The  lower  range  is  generally  given  to  the 
cattle.  Circular  stones,  with  holes 
through  the  middle  of  them,  are  hung  by 
jrc^es  to  the  projecting  ends  of  the  beams 
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at  the  gables,  to  prevent  the  roof  being 
injured  tyfptstfc  of  wimi  which  are  here 
frequent  arid  violent:  The  unoer1  story 
projects  general^  beyond  the  lowef'^one, 
in  consequence  of  its  being  furnished  with 
a  wooden  verandah,  which  commonly  rona 
along  botff  sides',  and  is  made  of  fir  plank 
fa  strong  pannels,  Oruatoeuted  trtth  (tow- 
ers and  figures  'or  ttindn  deities;  amongst 
which  Ganesa  istndst  frequently  represent- 
ed. There  is  no  lock,  bolt,  or  lateh  to  the 
doors;  but  fn  one  door-pOsta  square  hole 
is  cut,  through  Which  a  rope  is  jhist,  that 
ttes  a  dbg  to  if  who  guards  the  entry  wkh, 
fidelity:  "His  collar  is  of  wood  like  a  yoke 
collar,  and  a  stick  fa  tied  toft,  amrHke-* 
wise  tb  the  rope  which  holds  him  to  the 
door.         '  ;  <*. c 

Malari  is  Inhabited  by  a  class-  of  people 
who  call  themselves'  /to/otff*  but  appear 
to  pay  little  attention  to  cast;  The  prorer 
class  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the'  frontier  eat 
raw  meat  with  a  Httle  pepper  and  salt  as 
seasoning ;  which  wc  had  ah  opportunity 
of  seeing  ;  for  the  leg  of'  a  goat1  hemg 
thrown  awajr  m  eonscnjuenee  of*  hetog 
tainted,  the  coolies  instantly  seized 'it, 
ami  made  apparently  a  saroury  met*  from 
it.  Both  men  and  women  are  rather  of 
low  stature,'  but  not  1H  made,- and  Have 
something  of  the  Tartar  Countenance 
mixed  with  that  of  Hie  HMtu.  t 

They  dress  in.  coarse  woollen  cloth  mad* 
from  the  fleece  of  their  .owtnoaecp*  and  of ' 
those  of  Butan*  The  women)  alone  weave, 
sitting  on  the  ground,  and  are  very  indhS- 
trious  and  expert.  In  u>e  (Jays^wjth  a 
very  simple  apparatus^  .  a .  woman  will 
weave  a  piece  of  cloth  about  .e^ghfeea,  in- 
ches broad  aud  fifteeacubits  Joag-j ,  This 
is  called  a  Panto*.  Some,  ^jhemu are 
fiat,  but  others  are  twilled  and  veVy^strong. 
They  are  worn  without  hcing  bj^etyed  or 
dyed.  The  proportion,  of  .  fondle*  ^seems 
much  greater  than  the.rn.ales.  ...Tbj'a,  may 
be  accounted  for  by  part  of, the  mafe^ponu* 
lation  being  taken  by,  the,  ftep#leie  for 
their  army,  and  by  another  part  befjjg  en- 
gaged in  going  from  the  upper  to,  t^ie  lower 
hilly. district,  to  sell  salt  and  bring  back 
grain.  The  dress  of  both  men  and  women 
is  generally  over-run  with  lice  t  and  their 
persons  are  with  few  exceptions  disgust- 
ingly filthy.  The  inside  of  the  house  is- 
no  less  filthy  than  the  dress  of  the  inns 
bitants;  ami  as  no  other  articles  of  fn 
niture  are  to  be  seen,  in  them  than  t$Bcln 
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and.  cooking  utensils,  an?  might  be  led  at 
fgst  sigbt  t» believe,  that  the  ioMntaufte 
Ip^erefl(u>4e^tbe  pressure  of  the  severest 
poverty ;-  out  this  is  not  tbe  case,  as  it 
shewn  by  the  ornament*  of  tbe  women  i 
ano1  it  iaprobatye,  that  they  avoid  making, 
9.  <Msplay  of  wealth,  lest  it  should  be 
taken  fcom  them  by  tfce  <ror&»m4»; .  to, 
Which,  .may  be  added  the  qrcmaetanee  v< 
their  inbnbitiag  this  country  only  Crow 
about  the  2.4th  of  May  till  the  ^d  of 
ftptemher.  when  they  migrate  to  the 
visage*  of  Tape/fan  #vw*«*>  ans] 
ether  places  to  the  N*  K.  o£  Jtsfii-Malfi* 
51we  people,  from  living  half  a  year  ia 
eoecesmtrj  and  tbe  remainder  ioaootfier, 
»re  eajled  JMdsfr*  and  also  jfurrkfai 
which  letter  appellation  gives  a  whimsical 
s&uMy  in  sifcoatiutn  an4  name  to  tbe  for- 
mer iiwabkaotsof  tbe  borders  of  Englaud 
qvb&otia/irt:  They  carry  on  a  eouside- 
tjle.trade  between,  the  inhabitant?  of  the 
\lii4Js  anji  tbose  of  the  lower  parts  of  Iba 
Ipfc  From  tfre  former  they  procure  bo- 
xa*  and  salt,  which  they  either  carry  to 
$e  frontier  of  the  Company's  possessions 
or  sell  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  bibs,  and 
taJse  back  to  Zfo*fc  grain  in  exchange. 
This  commerce  produces  a  profit  to  the 
4*atf4«*.of  at  (east  abundred  percent  on 
the  graiu,ami  about  pne  hundred  and  ifty 
or  two  hundred  on  tbe  salt:  but  can,  only 
ba  carried  on  during  the  six  months  of  the 
year  when  they  reside  on  the  BuMn  fron- 
tieri-  and  as  they  Joad  goats  and  sheep 
wifb  their  merchandise,  these  feed  them- 
selves wherever  they  stop  ;  and,  *  great 
tasks  a«e  driven  by  two  or  three  people, 
the  transport  is  attended  with  Httte  real 
cost  to  the  Marchd*.  But  the  commerce 
e€  the  present  day  is  said  to  be  a  mere 
Uiiei  in  comparison  with  the  tratnc  of 
former  times.  The  goat*  used  for  this 
business  are  of  the  breed  of  this  country, 
migrate  regularly  twice  a  year,  are  short 
legged,  of  a  strong  compact  form,  and 
travel  about  five  c6s  a  day  over  the  most 
togged  aud  difficult  roads  that  can  be  ima- 
gined* 

The  principal  articles  of  the  food  of  the 
most  wealthy  consist  iu  tbe  morning  of 
boiled  rice  and  goats  flesh,  and  at  night 
of  cakes  made  of  wheat  floor  beaten 
with  water  and  seasoned  with  salt  and 
clarified  butter ;  as  also  of  curds  and  fresh 
milk  of  sheep  and  goats.  But  wheat  flour 
is  scarcely  ever  tasted  by  tbe  poor,  who 
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live  upon,  the  coarsest  and  most  common 
bauds  of  grain ;  and,  when  they  can  get 
U,  eat  flesh  raw  as  has  been  before  ob- 
served. Wheat  ia  not  .raised  in  this  4is> 
Uiet,  but  grows  to.  a  good  height  near 
Jx^M-Huth.  The  following  grains  atw 
raised  here : 

1st,  Chua  or  Marcha;  resembling  the 
Amaranthas  Gaagetteus,  or  IM  Sag  of 
the  Hindus  j  used  here  both  fresh,  and  m 
its  seed  when  reduced  to  flour. 

24.  Monroa  or  Manrwft:  Cynosurus 
Coracanus. 

3d.  Phaabei.  This  looks-  a  little  like 
Frweh  wheat. 

4th.  Coarse  red  rice. 

6th.  Ana  Jau;  I  have  not  seen  this 
growing,  but  the  graih  oushelted  looks 
like  barley  ;  sheUeo*  liW  a  poor  hind  of 
wheat. 

Gtb.  Barley. 

7th.  Chauior  China:  Famcum  MHia- 


8th.  Kangni:  Pankum  IteJicum.  - 

9th*  Jangora. 
.  Slaves,  are  much  employed  and  are 
bought,  from  the  Gorhhi*h$.  hi  the 
evening  my  fakir  karo&rah,  with  a-  real 
fakir,  arriyed  with  intelligence,  that  one 
of  the  women  carriers,  who  had  followed 
the  circuitous  track  I  had  taken  on  the 
31st,  being  much  fatigued,  went  to  the 
river  to  drink,  aad  placed  herself  on.  a 
large  stone,  which  slipping,  caused  her  to 
faU  into  the  water.  The  rapidity  of  the 
current  was  such  as  to  hurry ^ier  oat  of 
her  depth,  and  she  was  drowned.  This 
matter  affected  me  considerably.  Oar  in- 
quiry I  found  she  was  without  a  family. 

Vim*  3d.-r-LeaieJMeitHatBdneA.M, 
At  six  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  paces,  reach  our  encampment.  The 
quantity  of  common  and  lemon  thyme 
near  water-courses  was  very  great,  but 
none  of  it  had  been  cropped  by  sheep;  I 
also  saw  basil,  savory,  mint,  and  other 
potherbs,  withsednms  of  several  hinds  ; 
and  i  likewise  met  with  some  gooseberry 
bushes. 

Jme  4tb.-*-After  breakfasting  in  a  cave, 
at  the  foot  of  which  run  a  dear  rill  down 
adeepand  broad  rivulet  half  choked  with 
a  body  of  frozen  snow,  we  left  our  ground 
at  sew  aad  ammeter  A,  M.  After  proceed- 
ing five  thousand  one  hundned  ami  forty,- 
five  paces,  arrive  at  the  village  of  N#h 
In  the  latter  part  of  tbj«  day's  march  i 
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found  my  rate  of  breathing  quickened  be- 
yond its  natural  standard  in  proportion  to 
the  difficulty  of  assent,  and'  was  obliged 
frequently  to  Btop  in  order  that  the  action 
of  the  heart  might  become  less  violent. 
My  companion  has  been  aware  of  occa- 
sional oppression  in  breathing  for  the  Jast 
three  days ;  bat  I  did  net  experience  any 
till  this  day.  The  very  wretched  appear- 
ance of  the  fourteen  or  sixteen  houses, 
which  compose  the  town,  give  no  favour- 
able expectation  of  the  supplies  we  should 
here  meet  with. 

June  5th.— The  situation  of  NUi  is  in 
itself  pretty  enough,  being  at  the  foot  of 
a  small  sweep  of  hills  which  defend  it 
from  the  N.  and  W.  A  gorge  between 
the  western  hitis  and  those  to  the  south, 
give  entrance  to  the  NUi  river ;  and  the 
valley  is  shut  up,  about  a  mile  to  the  E. 
by  an  ascent  covered  with  birch  trees  and 
leading  to  many  gorges  and  Tidges  of  a 
nigh  mountain  topped  with  snow.  DOwn 
the  side  of  the  mountain,  immediately  in 
face  of  the  town  and  extending  from  top 
to  bottom,  winds  the  track  of  a  recent 
avalanche  looking  like  a  new  made  turn- 
frtfe*  n»ad.<  In  front  of  the  town,  and  be- 
tween ir  and  the  river,  are  a  few  fiats, 
trhfch  descend  by  steps,  and  have  lately 
been  ploughed.  The  town,  following  Hie 
Hue  of  the  base  of  the  rocks,  was  origi- 
nally built  in  a  crescent,  hut'mahy  "of  the 
houses  have  been  deserted  and  unroofed, 
and  aow  serve  only  as  night  stables  for 
cattle.  .     •■ 

-   We  sent  a  message  to  the  St/atna  •  im- 
porting rhai  we  should  he  gtod  to  see  him. 
The  mating  took   place  at  our  tent  J  and 
*hv  Sehtlaa t  whose  i urate  was  Aijuu,  be- 
*^an  h)  stat Tni?  Unit  this  was  a  road  which 
'Ij/rnus  to    Atilft&arQirar  seldom  came ; 
we  were  armed  ;  that  wu  had  many 
•   that    re  port  i?nid  we  we  it  cither 
J4  or  Firhtxte  conic  with  design* 
t    Ki0**~  i    *uid    that   m^iisures 
Singly.     We  endea- 
mi favourable  im- 
ennversation 
We  wroie 
w*ihtit  in- 
^isuiatie 
%e  of 
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from  our  country  for  sale  ;  that  we  had 
for  our  ovtti  defeuce  certaiu  arm6  Whirls 
We  Were  willing  to  leave  in  his  keeping 
during  dur  stay  in  the  Uudet.  On  urging 
to  the  Sehdha  the  necessity  of  our  speed? 
departure,  he  observed  that  the  snow  waa 
not  yet  sufficiently  melted  ;  that  the  •com- 
munication was  never  Attempted  befora 
the  S&ncY&nt  or  entering  of  the  sun  into 
the  next  sign  ;  and  that  this  would  hap* 
pen  hi  fifteen  days,  when  they  would  ac- 
company Us,  in  case  the  answer  of  the 
Biba  should  be  favourable  to  our  intend 
tions.  The  argument  of  the  road  aot  be~ 
ing  open  was  falsified  by  the  appearance 
of  the  Unias;  but  it  was  fchoifgtit  best 'tfr 
wait  an  answer  from  the  Diba . 

From  the  5  th  to  the  9th,  the  thermo* 
meter  atsun-rlsehas  been  getieraTiyatfofty*- 
six  degrees,  but  in  the  middle  of  the  dHjr 
about  seventy-two  degrees.  The  nights  have 
commonly  been  clear  and  serene,  but  there 
have  been  a  few  slight  dhowers  of  rain  ia 
two  of  them.  About  nine  it  becomes 
pleasantly  warm ;  at  noon  it  Ts  sultry* 
about  three  the  heat  generally  Jrad  sudden- 
ly subsides,  and  the  tops  of  the  highest 
mountains  are  enveloped  in  clouds,  whWk 
deposit  their  contents' oh  them  Th  the  form 
of  snow  and  in  very  gentle  showers  of 
rain  hi  the  valley  of  Niti.  The  changes  ia 
the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  are 
tery  sudden  and  severe  *    In  the  morning 

•  On  a  subsequent  tfa^Mr.  M*c*craft*t>tenrcs 
"  June  12th.— The  temperature  of  the  air  xtrim 
much  ia  the  course  of  the  day  and  night.  A* 
situ -rise,  the  thermometer  is  from*  forty  to  ''flnjjr 
degree* ;  in  the  middle  of  th*'dBy,'from*ev*Wjr«j> 
eighty  degrees,.  At  eight  in  the.  morning  the  b« 
overlaps  the  hills  which  surround  the  little  valley 
of  ftttt,  and  b\azes  with  a  fierceness  of  whith'$fce 
flr£ffc  the  more  sebsrbte  from  the  cold  <rf  the  mom- 
i  ■  i g .  4b out  thrte  the  heat  falUoff  most  rapidly.  I 
liar*  never  before  experienced  so  sudden  a  irarW 
iftTot)  from  heat  to  cold,  and  contrariwise.  At 
lit  jiht  I  am  only  comfortably  warm  With  almost  aft 
i b ■  Urd  ctethes  I  can  muster,  at  sunrise  a  tfckfc 
._-.,,!  >e  woollen  Hindustani  Chapkal  or  wiapftiri^ 
gown,  over  shirt,  cotton  'waistcoat  and  dbuffte 
*-■  ti  co--ik  coat,  is  only  jusl  sufficient  to  keep  out  *h« 
cald.  At  nine  the  outer  coat  must  be  thrown  off* 
:ir  u-n  it  Is  desirable  to  get  quit  of  the  other*  ant 
at  nooa  the  rest  of  the  garments  aire,  to  say  U« 
hiit,  incommodious  from  the  h-at.  The  reverse 
Bf  this  progress  becomes  necessary  from  half  pawl 
i  bree  till  night,  The  frequent  changes  of  lAe  tent- 
peratufe  produce  colds  and  fcvers  both  among* 
the  inhabitanu  and  strangers  t  but,  though  rather 
act  *e  in  their  symptoms  they  are  neither  dange- 
rous nor  of  long  continuance.  Ofdinatily  ff<j» 
the  ,  *nhig  tiUtibout  three  tfctoeV'thweUw* 
upper  md  imde^r  ^current  in,  the  atmospurre,  Th* 
r\-,  nil  are  gweraHy  white  during  this  time 4  s     " 
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the  summits  of  tbe  highest  mountains  are 
wholly  concealed  by  the  snow :  about  noon 
tbe  ridges  between  the  rariues  are  clear- 
ed, but  ft  remains  in  the  clefts  and  gorges  : 
and  from  three  to  the  following  morning 
the  mountain  has  a  new  covering.  This 
successive  deposition  and  melting  go  on 
{taring  the  warm  months.  But,  in  tbe 
cold  weather,  when  tbe  mountaineers  are 
obliged  to  quit  their  habitations,  and  leave 

Itriskly  towards  the  north,  and  change  their  forms 
with  much  vivacity.  Their  speed  is  commonly 
checked  as  they  approach  the  most  lofty  moun- 
tains, to  which  they  decline,  and  if  they  do  not 
come  to  much  within  their  influence  as  to  burst 
wpoa  them,  they  regain  by  degrees  their  former 
course.  But  about  three  the  clouds  become  more 
murky,  and  stationary,  envelope  the  summits  of 
the  mountains,  and  roll  down  their  sides,  dis- 
elMfgmg  their  contents  in  the  form  of  sn>»w  upon 
the  highest,  and  in  tight  showers  of  rain  upon  tbe 
lower  ones.  The  lower  current  is  formed  by  the 
"interruption  given  to  the  under  strata  of  the  higher 
current  by  the  irregular  form  of  the  land  beneath, 
and  is  almost  continually  varying  in  direction. 
During  still  nights  the  dew  falls  very  heavily  j 
but  when  there  is  a  little  motion  in  the  attnos- 
jsltere,  the  humidity  is  suspended  above  the  valley 
and  attracted  by  the  hills.  Tbe  stars  are  very 
brilliant,  and  the  north  starts  beautifully  resplen- 
dent. A  bed  of  clear  light  coloured  air  in  the 
darkest  night  overhangs  the  summits  of  the  peaks 
which  are  covered  with  enow.    Once  only  light- 
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them  to  be  taken  possession  of  by  each 
wild  animals  as  prefer  them  to  taking  an 
asylum  in  caverns  and  gens,  the  whole 
surface  of  the  valleys,  as  well  as  moun- 
tains, is  richly  covered  with  snow,  which 
in  some  parts  melts  under  the  influence  of 
heat  and  of  rain,  but  in  others  remains 
continually.  This  mass  of  melted  snow 
on  the  vast  ranges  of  mountains  forms  the 
great  rivers  which  proceed  from  them. 

ning  has  been  observed  $  but  there  has  been  no 
'  thunder  duriig  our  stay.  Does  the  great  height 
of  the  mountain*  carry  off  'he  electricity  of  the 
atmosphere  before  it  can  be  accumulated  in  quan- 
tity sufficient  to  displace  a  body  of  ail  with  the 
violence  necessary  to  produce  an  explosion  )  I  re- 
gret that  we  have  no  means  of  measuring  our 
actual  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  All  of 
us  felt  much  inconvenience  through  it  being  ne- 
cessary to  breathe  very  frequently,  even  when 
going  as  slowly  as  possible  upon  an  easy  ascent* 
We  anticipate  greai  fatigue  from  this  cause  on 
scaling  the  stupendous  heights  over  which  the  mat) 
lies.  The » stives  recommend  a  smaM  quantity  of 
coarse  sugar  to  be  eaten  whilst  we  are  mountin& 
and  speak  highly  of  the  power  of  the  kind  of  spar 
found  near  tlie  snow  reduced  to  powder  and  miaed 
with  water,  in  diminishing  tbe  distressingly 
quickened  action  of  breathing.  This  spar  they 
believe  to  be  snow  gradually  melted  and  agam 
condensed  and  crystalizcd  by  continual  cold,  and 
call  it  Hingal,  from  //im,  snow;  and  gal,  fgoni 
galami  to  melt." — '(To  be  amtimwtd.X 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Astatic  Journal. 


Sir, — In  Surgeon  John  Mac- 
teod's  amusing  narrative  of  die 
voyage  to  the  Yellow  Sea,  I  was 
orach  struck  with  the  account  of 
the  Boa  Constrictor,  which  died 
on  board  the  Caesar  on  the  passage 
liomeward  ;  and  although  it  is  im- 
possible to  peruse  it  with  feelings 
unmixed  with  horror,  the  narra- 
tion interested  roe  so  deeply  that 
I  think  it  not  unworthy  of  a  place 
in  vour  Journal.  Any  one  posses- 
ted  of  human  feelings  will  regret 
that  the  piteous  scene  of  the  re- 
past  of  the  monster  on  the  wretch- 
ed live  goat  was  repeated  after 
the  first  exhibition :  the  animal  sure- 
ly might  have  been  killed  before- 
band  the  second  time.  I  have 
extracted  also,  the  account  of  the 
Owrang  Outang,  which  you  will 
perhaps  insert  if  you  have  room. 


Notwithstanding  the  crowded  stats  of 
the  Caesar,  two  passengers  of  rather  a  sfo» 
gtilar  nature  were  pot  ou  board  at  Batavia, 
for  a  passage  to  England :  the  one,  a  snake 
of  that  species  called  Boa  Constrictor  $  tht 
other,  an  Oarang  Outang.— The  former 
was  somewhat  small  of ,  his  kind,  being 
only  about  sixteen  feet  long,  and  of  about 
eighteen  inches  in  circumference ;  bat  his 
stomach  was  rather  disproportionate  to  his 
size,  as  will  presently  appear*— He  was  a 
native  of  Borneo,  and  was  the  property  of 
a  gentleman  (now  in  Englau  who  had 
two  of  the  same  sort ;  bat,  in  their  pas* 
sage  up  to  Batavia,  one  of  them  broke 
loose  from  his  confinement,  and  very  soon 
cleared  tbe  decks,  as  every  body  very  ci- 
villy made  way  for  him.  Not  being  used 
to  a  ship,  however,  or  taking,  peruana, 
the  sea  for  a  green  field,  he  sprawled  over- 
board, and  was  drowned.  He  is  said  no| 
to  have  sunk  immediately,  bat  to  fcav*> 
reared  his  head  several  times,  aid  with  i| 
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a  considerable  portion  Of  1ii4  body,  out  of 
ihesea.  His  companion,  lately  our  ship- 
mate, was  brought  safely  on  shore,  and 
lodged  in  the  courtyard  of  Mr.  David- 
son's bouse  at  Ryswick,  where  he  remain- 
ed for  some  months,  waiting  for  an  op- 
portunity of  being  conveyed  home  in  some 
commodious  ship  sailing  directly  for  Eng- 
land, and  where  be  was  likely  to  be  care- 
fully attended  to.  This  opportunity  offered 
in  the  Caesar,  and  he  was  accordingly  em- 
barked on  board  of  that  ship  with  the 
rest  of  her  numerous  passengers. 

During  his  stay  at  Ryswick  he  is  said  to 
have  been  usually  entertained  with  a  goat 
for  dinner  once  in  every  three  or  four  weeks, 
with  occasionally  a  duck  or  a  fowl,  by  way 
oi  \  desert. — He  was  brought  on  board 
shut  up  in  a  wooden  crib  or  cage,  the  bars 
of  which  were  sufficiently  close  to  prevent 
his  escape ;  and  it  had  a  sliding  door,  for 
the  purpose  of  admitting  the  articles  on 
which  be  was  to  subsist ;  the  dimensions 
of  the  crib  were  about  four  feet  high, 
and  about  five  feet  square  $  a  space  suffi- 
ciently large  to  allow  Mm  to  coil  himself 
round  with  ease.  The  live  stock  for  his 
use  (luring  the  passage,  consisting  of  six 
goats  of  the  ordinary  size,  were  sent  with 
him  on  board,  five  being  considered  as  a 
fair  allowance  for  as  many  months.  At  an 
early  period  of  the  voyage  we  had  an  exhi- 
bition of  his  talent  in  the  way  of  eating, 
which  was  publicly  performed  on  the  quar- 
ter-deck, upon  which  he  was  brought.  The 
'Sliding  door  being  opened,  one  of  the 
goats  was  thrust  in,  and  the  door  of  the 
cage  shut.  The  poor  goat,  as  if  instantly 
aware  of  all  the  horrors  of  its  perilous  si- 
tuation, immediately  began  to  utter  the 
most  piercing  and  distressing  cries,  but- 
ting instinctively,  at  the  same  time,  with 
its.  head  towards  the  serpent,  in  self- 
defence. 

The  snake,  which  at  first  appeared 
scarcely,  to  notice  the  poor  animal,  soon 
began  to  stir  a  little,  and,  turning  his  head 
In  the  direction  of  the  goat,  it  at  length 
fixed  a  deadly  and  malignant  eye  on  the 
trembling  victim,  whose  agony  and  terror 
seemed  to  increase  ;  for,  previous  to  the 
snake  seizing  its  prey,  it  shook  in  every 
Emu,  but  still  continuing  its  unavailing 
show  of  attack,  by  butting  at  the  serpent, 
who  now.  became  sufl)ciently  animated  to 
prepare  for  the  banquet.  The  first  ope- 
ration was  that  of  darting  out  his  forked 
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tongue,  and  at  the  same  time  rearing  a 
little  his  head  ;  then  suddenly  seizing  the 
goat  by  the  fore  leg  with  his  mouth,  and 
throwiug  him  down,  he  was  encircled  in 
an  instant  .in  his  horrid  folds.  So  quick, 
indeed,  and  so  instantaneous  was  the  act, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  the  eye  to  fol  - 
low  the  rapid  convolution  of  his  elongated 
body.  It  was  not  a  regular  screw-like 
turn  that  was  formed,  but  resembling 
rather  a  knot,  one  part  of  the  body  over- 
laying the  other,  as  if  to  add  weight  to 
the  muscular  pressure,  the  more  effectual 
ly  to  crush  his  object.  During  this  tim« 
he  continued  to  grasp  with  his  mouth, 
though  it  appeared  an  unnecessary  pre- 
caution, that  part  of  the  animal  which 
he  had  first  seized.  The  poor  goat,  iu 
the  mean  time,  continued  its  feeble  and 
half-stifled  cries  for  some  minutes,  but 
they  soon  became  more  and  more  fauit, 
and  at  last  it  expired.  ■  The  snake,  how- 
ever, retained  it  for  a  considerable  time 
in  its  grasp,  after  it  was  apparently  mor 
tionless.  He  then  began  slowly  and  cau- 
tiously to  unfold  himself,  till  the  goat  fell 
dead  from  his  monstrous  embrace,  when 
be  began.to, prepare  himself  for  the  feast- 
Placing  his  mouth  in  front  of  the  head  of 

.  -Jhe  dead,  animal,  he  commenced  by  lu- 
bricating with  his  saliva  that  part  of  the 
goat;  and  then  taking  its  muzzle  into  his 
mouth,  which  had,  and  indeed  always 
has,  the  appearance  of  a  raw  lacerated 
wound,  he  sucked  it  in,  as  far  as  the  horns 
woujd  allow.  These  protuberances  op*, 
posed  some  little  difficulty,  not  so  much 
from  their  extent  as  from  their  points  ; 
however,  they  also,  in  a  very  short  time, 
disappeared ;  that  is  to  say,  externally ; 
but  their  progress  was  still  to  be  traced 
very  distinctly  on  the  outside,  threatening 
every  moment  to  protrude  through  the 
skin.  The  victim  had  now  descended  as 
far  as  the  shoulders  j  and  it  was  an  as- 
tonishing sight  to  observe  the  extraor- 
dinary action  of  the  snake's  muscles  when 
stretched  to  such  an  unnatural  extent— 
an  extent  which  must  have  utterly  des- 
troyed all  muscular  power  in  any  animal 
that  was  not,- like  itself,  endowed  with 
very  peculiar  faculties  of  expansion  and 
action  at  the  same  time.  When  his  head 
aud  neck  had  no  other  appearance  than 
that  of  a  serpent's  skin,  stuffed  almost  to 
bursting,  stiH  4b*  workings  of  the  mus- 
cles were  evident ;   and  his  power  of 
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suction,  as  ft  is  erroueously  called,  un- 
abated ;  it  was,  Hi  fact,  the  effect  of  a 
contractile  muscular  power,  assisted  by 
two  rows  of  strong  hooked  teeth.  With 
all  this  he  must  be  so  formed  as  to  be 
able  to  suspend,  for  a  time,  his  respira- 
tion,* for  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that 
the  process  of  breathing  could  be  carried 
on  while  the  mouth  and  throat  were  so 
completely  stuffed  and  expanded  by  the 
body  of  the  goat,  and  the  lungs  them- 
selves  (admitting  the  trachea  to  be  ever 
so  hard)  compressed,  as  they  must  have 
been,  by  Us  passage  downwards. 

The  whole  operation  of  completely 
gorging  the  goat  occupied  about  two  hours 
and  twenty  minutes  :  at  the  end  of  which 
time,- the  tumefaction  was  confined  to  the 
middle  part  of  the  body,  or  stomach,  the 
superior  parts,  which  had  been  so  much 
distended,  having  resumed  their  natural 
dimensions.  He  now  coiled  himself  up 
again,  and  laid  quietly  in  his  usual  torpid 
state  for  about  three  weeks  or  a  month, 
when,  his  last  meal  appearing  to  be  com- 
pletely digested  and  dissolved,  he  was  pre- 
sented with  another  goat,  which  he  de- 
Toured  with  equal  facility.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  almost  all  he  swallows  is  con- 
verted into  nutrition,  for  a  small  quantity 
of  calcareous  matter  (and  that,  perhaps, 
not  a  tenth  part  of  the  bones  of  the  ani- 
mal) with  occasionally  some  of  the  hairs, 
seemed  to  compose  his  general  faces  ;— 
and  this  may  account  for  these  animals 
'being  able  to  remain  so  long  without  a 
supply  of  food.  He  had  more  difficulty 
iu  killing  a  fowl  than  a  larger  animal, 
the  former  being  too  small  for  his  grasp. 

Few  of  those  who  had  witnessed  his 
first  exhibition  were  desirous  of  being 
present  at  the  second.  A  man  may  be 
impelled  by  curiosity,  and  a  wish  to  as- 
certain the  truth  of  a  fact  frequently 
"stated,  but  which  seems  almost  incre- 
dible, to  satisfy  his  own  mind  by  ocular 
'  proof ;  but  he  will  leave  the  scene  with 
those  feelings  of  horror  and  disgust, 
which  sach  a  sight  is  well  calculated  to 
create.  It  is  difficult  to  behold,  without 
the  most  painful  sensation,  the  anxiety 
and  trepidation  of  the  harmless  victim, 
or  to  observe  the  hideous  writhiug  of  the 
serpent    around   his    prey,    and  not  to 

*  Snakes,  and  tit  pale  blooded  enlmali  of  t*» 
fcmUhinf  tenftth,  respire  at  intervals.— M & 
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imagine  what  oar  own  case  would  be  in 
the  same  helpless  and  dreadfiul  situation. 

A  lion,  a  tiger,  ana  other  beasts  of 
prey,  are  sufficiently  terrible ;  but  they 
seldbm,  unless  strongly  urged  by  banter, 
attack  human  "beings,  and  generally  girt 
some  sort  of  Warning ;  but,  against  the 
silent,  sly,  and  Insidious  approach  .of'  a 
snake,  there  is  no  guarding,  nor  any 
escape  when  once  entwined  within  his 
folds. 

As  we  approached  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  this  animal  began  to  droop,  as  was 
then  supposed,  from  the  increasing  cold- 
ness of  the  weather,  (which  may  probably 
have  had  its  influence,)  and  n'e  refused  to 
kill  some  fowls  which  were  offered  to  him. 
Between  the  Cape  and  St.  Helena  he  was 
found  dead  in  his  cage  ;  and,  on  dissec- 
tion, the  coats  of  his  stomach  were  dis- 
covered to  be  excoriated  and  perforated* 
by  worms.  Nothing  remained  of  the  goat 
except  one  of  the  horns,  every  other  part 
being  dissolved. 

It  may  here  be  mentioned,  that,  during 
a  captivity  of  some  months  at  WhidaiuJn 
the  kingdom  of  Dahomey,  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  the  author  of  this  narrative  Aact 
opportunities  of  observing  snakes  more 
than  double  the  size  of  this  one  just,  dej * 
oribed;  but  he  cannot  venture  to  say 
whether  or  not  they  were  of  the  same 
species,  though  he  has  no  doubt  .of  tfeeir 
being  of  the  genus  Boa*  They  killed  their 
prey,  however,  precisely  in  a  similar 
manner  j  and,  from  their  superior  bulk* 
were  capable  of  swallowing  animalsjuucb 
larger  than  goats  or  sheep.  Governor  Ab» 
son,  who  had  for  thirty-seven  years.  De- 
sided  at  Fort  William,  (one  of  the  African 
Company's  settlements  there),  described 
some  desperate  struggles  which  he  had 
either  seen,  or  came  to  his  knowledge, 
between  the  snakes  and  .wild  beasts*,  a* 
well  as  the  smaller  cattle,  iu  which  the 
former  were  always  victorious*  A  negro 
herdsman  belonging  to  Mr.  Abson  (who 
afterwards,  limped  for  many  years  about 
the  fort)  had  been  seized  by  one  oi  these 
monsters  by  the  thigh ;  but,  from  his  situa- 
tion in  a  wood,  the  serpent,  in  attempting 
to  throw  itself  around  him,  got  entangled 
with  a  tree ;  and  the  man,  being  thus  jure? 
served  from  a  state  of  compression  which 
would  have  instantly  rendered  him  quite 
powerless,  had  presence  of  mind  enough; 
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to  tut  With  a  large  knife,  which  he  car- 
ried about  with  him,  tfeep  gashes  in  the 
seek  and  throat  of  Jus  antagonist,  thereby 
killing  it,  and -disengaging  himself  from 
his  alarmiag  situation.  -  He  never  after- 
wards, however,  recovered  the  use  of  that 
Jinib,  which  bad  sustained  considerable 
injury  from  his  fangs,  au4  the  mere  force 
of  his  jaws- 

The  Ourang  Outang,  also  a  native  of 
Borneo,  is  an  animal  remarkable  not  only 
from  being  extremely  rare,  but  as  possess- 
ing, in  many  respects,  a  strong  resemblance 
to  man.  what  is  technically  denominated 
the  cranium  is  perfectly  human  in  its  ap- 
pearance; the  shape  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  head,  the  forehead,  the  eyes  (which  are 
'dark  and  full),  tbe  eye-lashes,  and,  indeed, 
every  thing  relating  to  the  eyes  and  ears, 
tillering  in  no  respect  from  man.  The  hair 
of  his  head,  however,  is  merely  the  same 
which  covers  his  body  generally.  The  nose 
is  very  flat, — the  distance  between  it  and 
the  mouth  considerable  ;  the  chin,  and,  in 
tat,  the  Whole  of  the  lower  jaw,  13  very 
targe,  and  his  teeth,  twenty-six  in  number, 
are  strong;  Tbe  lower  part  of  his  face  is 
wtrat  may  be  termed  an  ugly,  or  caricature, 
likeness  of  the  human  countenance.  Tbe 
position  of  the  scapula,  or  shoulder  blades, 
the  general  form  of  tbe  shoulders  and 
breasts,  as  well  as  tbe  figure  of  the  arms, 
the  elbow-johit  especially,  and  the  bauds, 
strbugty  continue  the  resemblance.  The 
-metacarpal,  or  that  part  of  the  hand  im- 
mediately above  the  fingers,  is  somewhat 
elongated  ;  and,  by  the  thumb  being 
thrown  a  lHtie  higher  up,  nature  seems  to 
Have  adapted  the  hand  to  his  mode  of 
life,  and  given  him  the  power  of  grasping 
more  effectually  the  branches  of  trees. 

He  is  corpulent  about  the  abdomen,  or, 
in  common  phrase,  rather  pot-bellied, 
looting  like  one  of  those  figures  of  Bac- 
chus often  seen  riding  on  casks ;  but 
Whether  this  is  his  natural  appearance 
-when  Wild,  or  acquired  since  his  intro- 
duction into  new  society,  and  by  in- 
dulging in  a  high  style  of  living,  it  is 
'difficult  10  determine. 
<  His  thighs  and  legs  are  short  and  bandy, 
the  ankle  and  toeel  like  the  human ;  but 
*he  fore  part  of  the  foot  is  composed  of 
toes,  as  long  and  as  ptiable  as  his  fingers, 
•with  a  thumb  a  little  situated  before  the 
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inner  ankle  ;  this  confirmation  enabling 
him  to  hold  equally  fast  with  his  feet  as 
with  \m  hands.  When  he  stands  erect  he 
is  about  three  feet  high,  and  he  can  walk, 
when  led,  like  a. child;  but  his  natural 
locomotion,,  when  on  a  plane  surface,  is 
supporting  himself  along,  at  every  step, 
by  placing  the  knuckles  of  his  hands  upon 
the  ground.  All  the  fingers,  both  of  the 
hands  and  feet,  have  nails  exactly  like  the 
human  race,  except  the  thumb  of  the  foot, 
which  i»  witliout  any. 

His  natural  food  would  appear  to  be  all 
kinds  of  fruit  and  nuts  ;  but  he  eats  bis- 
cuit, or  any  other  sort  of  bread,  and  some- 
times animal  food.  He  will  drink  gtoff, 
or  even  spirits,  if  given  to  him  ;  and  has 
been  known  repeatedly  to  help  himself-  in 
this  way  :  he  was  also  taught  to  sip  his  tea 
or  coffee,  and,  since  his  arrival  in  Eng- 
land, has  discovered  a  taste  for  a  pot  of 
porter.  His  usual  conduct  is  not  mis- 
chievous, and  chattering  like  that  of 
monkeys  in  general;  but  he  has- rather  a 
•grave  and  sedate  character,  and  is  much 
Inclined  to  be  social,  and  on  good  terms, 
with  every  body.  He  made  no  difficulty, 
however,  when  cold,  or  inclined  to  sleep, 
in  supplying  himself  with  any  jacket  he 
found  hanging  about,  or  in  stealing  a  pil- 
low from  a  hammock,  in  order  to  lie  more 
soft  and  comfortably. 

Sometimes  when  teased  by  shewing  him 
something  to  eat,  he  woald  display  in  a 
very  strong  manner  the  human  passions, 
following  the  person,  whining  and  Crying, 
throwing  himself  off  on  his  back,  and 
rolling  about  apparently  in  a  great  rage, 
attempting  to  bite  those  near  him,  and 
frequently  lowering  himself  by  a  rope 
over  the  ship's  side,  as  if  pretending  to 
drown  himself ;  but,  when  he  came  near 
the  water's  edge,  he  always  reconsidered 
the  matter,  and  came  on  board  again.  He 
would  often  rifle  and  examine  the  pockets 
of  his  friends  in  quest  of  nuts  and  biscuits, 
which  they  sometimes  carried  for  him.  He 
had  a  great  antipathy  to  the  smaller  tribe 
of  monkeys,  and  would  throw  them  over- 
board if  he  could  ;  but  in  his  general  habits 
and  disposition  there  is  much  docility  and 
good  nature,  and,  when  not  annoying, 
is  extremely  inoffensive.  He  approaches, 
upon  the  whole,  nearer  to  the  human  kind 
than  any  other  animal. 
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CHINESE    PLANTS. 

(Continued  from  Page  353,,) 


Yong  *5.  Bcck'fa  Chiuensis.— This  plant  of 
all  others  produced  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  hits  In  many  respects  the  great- 
est resemblance  to  heath  ;  it  grows  in 
the  same  situations  where  scarcely  any 
thing  else  can,  on  dry  barren  hills,  in 

'  great  abundance,  both  at  Canton  aiid 
Macao.  It  is  naturally  a" small  shrub  ; 
out*  in  some  soils  and  situations,  ac- 
quires considerable  strength  and  size, 

■    and  great  quantities  of  it  are  rooted  up 

•  by  the  Chinese,  and  brought  to  Macao 
<*©r  fueh  An  infusion  of  the  young 
shoots  is  used  by  the  Chinese  for  me- 

•  dicine.  It  has  a  pleasant  aromatic 
smell,  much  resembling  that  of  some 

<•  species  of  Biosma,  to  which  'genus  it 

-  haSBerhaps altogether  a  greater  affinity 
than  to  Erica.  Flowers  in  May,  and 
occasionally  at  all  times  of  the  year. 

Tt*n  string  shoo,  or  moon  teen  shing.— 
Gen.  Dnb.  *-±  Handsome  wild  shrub, 
grows  in  thickets  on  the  sides  of  hills 
near  Macao.  The  Chinese  name  sig- 
,  nines  star  tree.  Flowers  early  in  the 
spring. 

Tayeep  Chun  fa.— Crataegus.  This  shrub 
.  -  grows.to  the  height  of  six  or  eight  feet 

.  in  thickets,  among  other  shrubs  near 
Macao  and  in  some  places  at  Canton. 
The  Chinese  name  signifies  early  (lower, 
meaning  that  iris  one  of  the  first  plants 

v  which  flowers  after  what  in  this  country 
they  call  the  winter,  or  cold  seasou. 
Ta  yeep  signifies  broad  leared. 

Si  Yeep  chun  fa.— Crataegus.  This  shrub 
chiefly  differs  from  the  preceding  in 
having  smaller  leaves,  and  not  so  thick 
slut»ters,of  flowers.  Si  yeep  signifies 
.small  leaves. 

•Shan  yong. to.— Gen.  Dub.    Small  shrub. 

•  .  <irows  spontaneously  on  the  sterile 
hills,  near  Macao.    The  Chinese  name 

,  .signifies  wi]d  carambola,  so  called  from 

^.~a  little  resemblance  in  its  leaves  to 

,A„thQseof  the.  Averrhoa  Carambola. 

fot  cbee  fa,— Quis  Qualis.    Handsome 

..vjflpwering  climbing  shrub  $  grows  in 
some  of  the  islands  in  the  vicinity  of 

f  Macao,  in  thickets  of  other  trees  and 
^shrubs.    The  seed,  or  nut,  is  used  for 

.   medicine  by  the  Chinese }  given,  to  eat 


to  cliildren  to  expel,  or  kill  worm*. 
Flowers  in  the  spring  months. 

Quo  hang  she.— Clematis.  This  is  a  very 
nandsome  climbing  plant,  growing 
spontaneously  in  rocky  places  op  .the 
mountain  called  Fung  woug  shanA  near 
Macao.  Flowers  most  part  of  the  sum- 
mer. The  flowers  have  a  very  iine 
fragrance. 

Seek  yeep  shoo.  —  Tetraccra  Delima.-*- 
Handsome  straggling  growing  shrub, 
found  on  the  sides  of  the  bills  in  some 
of  the  islands  near  Macao.  Its  flowers 
have  a  fine  smell.  Flowers  in  March 
and  April. 

Sha  lok  shoo.— Elmagnus  nov.  sp.  Very 
strong  growing  vol  ubilo  us  shrub,  Grows 
wild  in  thickets  near  Macao,  climbing 
upon  and  often  destroying  other  trees. 
It  is  in  flower  and  fruit  most  part  of 
the  summer.    The  fruit  is  uot  edjWe. 

Man  been  chong.— Lycopodium  sp.  *Xhis 
curious  plant  is  found  (n  a  natural  state 
in  moist  shady  places  on  Fuqg.wpng- 
shan,  near  Macao*  Cultivate4  iu.pot« 
at  Canton.  It  requires  a  large.sujmly 
of  water,  and  to  be  kept  in  a  shifty 
place. 

Tuey  meen  lit  — Gardenia  sp.  Small, 
handsome,  spiny  shrub.  Grows  wild 
in  abundance  in  different  situation*  in 
the  vicinity  of  Macao.  Flowers  in  the 
spring. 

Shan  tsoo  hing— Jasminum.  Handsome 
climbing  shrub,  grows  wild  in  thickets 
near  Macao.    Flowers  in  the  summer. 

Chinghaong  teng— Jasminum  trifoiialum. 
Climbing  shrub ;  grows  wild  in  some 
places  near  Macao,  but  not  plentifully. 
Its  flowers  have  a  fine  fragrance.  Flow- 
ers in  the  summer  months. 

No  pout  shoo— Paliiirus.  Small  spiuy 
tree.  Grows  wild  in  thickets  near  Ma- 
cao.   Flowers  in  May. 

Low  sheu  lit— Spin ifer  squarrosns.  This 
curious  grass  grows  In  great  abundance 
in  sandy  ground  near  the  sea  shore,  in 
some  of  the  islands  in  the  vicinity  of 
Macao.  The  Chinese  name  signifies  an 
enemy  to  rats,  so  called  from  its  bunch 
of  stiff  bristles  being  used  to  stop  un> 
rat  holes.  •    r 
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A  po  cha— Viburnum.    Very  handsome 
tree  of  the  smaller  size. .  Grows  in  low 
dry  ground  near  Macao.     Flowers  in 
June, 
Ki  she  teng — Pcederia.    This  is  a  climb- 
ing plant,  growing  plentifully  ou  old 
walls,  and  in   thickets  near   Macao. 
The  flowers  which  are  produced  in  pro- 
fusion are  rather  handsome,  but  have 
the  most  abominable  smell  imaginable. 
Flowers  most  part  of  the  summer. 
Tap  tehouc  fa— Hedyotioides.  Handsome, 
erect,  small  shrub.    Grows  plentifully 
on  all  the  hilly  parts,  both  at  Canton 
and  Macao.    Flowers  most  part  of  the 
year. 
Sfean  sha'li  —  Gmelina.     A  handsome 
small  tree.    The  fructification  of  this 
has  a  considerable  affinity  to  that  of 
the  preceding,  and  may  be  a  congener. 
Grows  in  thickets  in  some  places  near 
Macao.     The  Chinese  name  signifies 
wild  pear,  so  called  from  a  similarity 
in  shape  to  that  fruit. 
Oong  chow  lung — Ipomea  foliis  palmalis, 
radtcibus  bulbosis.    This  curious  spe- 
cies grows   in   moist   ground  among 
rocks  on  which    it  climbs,  in  some 
-  places  hi  the  vicinity  of  Macao.    The 
'  toot  is  used  in  meolcine  by  the  Chinese. 
-Flowers  most  part  of  the  summer. 
Shall  heung.    A  very  handsome  shrub  or 
small  tree  containing  a  lacteous  juice. 
Grows  spontaneously  in  the  vicinity  of 
Maeao,  in  different  soils  and  situations, 
but  most  commonly  in  low  moist  ground. 
Flowers  iu  the  summer  months.    It  is 
probably  an  undescribed  genus. 
Quo*  shan  li— . Robinioides,  filamentis  dia- 
delphis.    Very  strong  and  large  grow- 
ing climber,  with  large  and  numerous 
spikes  of  handsome  flowers.      It  is 
found  plentifully  in  the  neighbourhood- 
of  Macao  among  thickets  of  trees  on 
which  it  supports  itself.     It  flowers 
most  part  of  the  summer. 
Fo  lung  choo — Ardisia.  Small  bacciferous 
shrub.     Grows  on  some  of 'the  hills 
near  Macao,  but  not  plentifully.  Flow- 
ers  in  the  summer. 
Chong  Nga— Sedum  sp.    This  is  a  small 
.   succuleut  plant  cultivated  plentifully  in 
pots  and  otherwise  at  Canton.    The 
expressed  juice  of  its  leaves  is  used  by 
the  Chinese  women  to  anoint  their  hair, 
to  which  it  gives  a  shining  black  colour, 
and  prevent*  baldness. 
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Mei  chee  cha. — Acosta  spicaCa.     Delicate 
pretty  little  shrub.    It  grows  wild  on 
the  mountain  of  Fung-wonp-shan  near 
Macao.    The  fructification  nearly  cor- 
responds to  that  of  Andromeda,   of 
which  it  is  probably  a  new  and  unde- 
scribed species.    Flowers  early  in  the 
summer. 
Ta  yeep  nam  mok.— Cassia  sp.    This  is  a 
very  handsome  tree  of  the  larger  she, 
and  is  a  useful  timber  tree.    Grows  in 
low  ground  in  some  of  the  islands  near 
Macao.    Flowers  in  the  spring  months. 
Pak  fan  chee. — Eugenia.     A  handsome, 
small  tree ;  the  habit  and  fructification 
have  a  great  affinity  to  Myrtus,  if  net  a 
.  congener.     The  leaves  when  bruised 
have  a  smell  much  resembling  those  of 
M.  Europea  but  weaker.    Flower*  in 
April,  &c. 
Sang  haong.— Webera.   Small  bacdforous 
,  tree.    Its  flowers  have  a  fine  fragrance. 
Grows  iu  thickets  near  Macao*  Flowers 
in  July. 
Pang  tsoo.— Clerodendrum  Merica.  Hand- 
some little  shrub,  grows  plentifully  in 
low,  wet  ground  near  Macao.    Flowers 
most  part  of  the  summer. 
Ta  yeep  lin  kap.— Bauhinea*  nova  species* 
This  in  habit,  &c.  much  resembles  the 
plant  called  lun  kap  fa,  but  ie  suffi- 
ciently distinct.    Grows  among  rocks 
over  which  it  climbs,    on  the  lower 
parts  of  some  of  the  hills  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  Macao.   Flowers  in  the  Summer. 
Tong  yow  shoo. — Dryandra.    Large  and 
handsome  flowering  tree.  Grows  spon- 
taneously at  the  village  called  Pac^ahan 
near  Macao.    They  say  that  a  kind  of 
oil  is  expressed  from  its  seeds.  Flowers 
in  June,  &c. 
Shuey  lou  ssgiceras  fragrans.— A  hand- 
some shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of 
six  or  seven  feet  in  thickets  on  the  sea 
shore,  where  every  tide  overflows  the 
surface  of  the  ground.    Flowers  in  the 
summer  months. 
Kun  run  hoey  tong.-^Pyrus  japonica,  Ho- 
ribus  rubescentibus.     lids   variety  is 
not   so  plentiful  as  the  common  red 
sort  cultivated  among  the  ornamental 
plants  at  Canton  in   pots.     Flowers 
early  in  the.  spring. 
Tiet  kong  pak  hoey  tong.— Pyrus  japonica 
flaribus  albis.  This  is  by  far  the  scarcest 
variety  of  Pyrus  japonica,  and  besides 
in  the  colour,  of  the  flowers  differs  eon- 
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•iderabry  m  other   respects    from  the 
other  varieties. 

Fa  fan  hong  to  keun.— Atalea  indica,  no- 
tions variegatis.  This  is  a  very  scarce 
and  handsome  variety  of  Azalea  indica, 
like  the  other  sorts  it  flowers  in  the 
winter  or  early  in  the  spring. 

Parkinsonia  aculeata. — The  tree  from 
which  this  drawing  was  taken,  grows 
in  Macao,  and  is  of  considerable  size,  it 
was  raised  from  seed  sent  from  Calcutta 
by  Dr.  Roxburgh  in  1804;  Flowers 
early  in  the  summer  and  again  in  the 
autumn. 

Justicia  bicolor.— This  little  shrub  was  in- 

•  tredoced   to  Macao  from   Manilla  iu 

*  13fl&  Flowers  most  partof  the  summer. 
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Ta  yeep  kow  tseen  chow.— This  is  culti* 
vated  in  gardens  at  Canton*  and  is 
found  in  a  wild  state  in  low  wet  ground 
in  some  of  the  islands  near  Macao* 
Flowers  in  the  summer. 

Lok  Cbong. — Heraeroeallisgrauiinea.  This 

■  is  cultivated  in  pots  at  Canton.  Flowers 
late  in  the  spring. 

Muu  shoo  Ian. — Crinum  asiaticum.  Strong 
growing  plant  of  the  bulbous  rooted 
kind,  grows  spontaneously  in  sandy 
ground  near  the  sea  shore,  m  some  of 
the  islands  near  Macao.  It  is  sometime* 
cultivated  in  pots,  &c,  Flowers  in  tbe 
summer.. 

(To  be  continutd.) 
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SETTLEMENT    OF   CALCUTTA. 

By  JOB  CHANOCK. 


Job  Chanock  was  appointed  ,by  the 
English  East  India  Company,  governor  of 
llielr  factory  at  Golgot  near  Hughley, 
where  a  quarrel  ( arpse  with  the  king's 
people,  upon  a  soldier's  going  to  buy  mut- 
ton. As  the  dispute  ran  very  high,  Job 
CJhanock  wrote  to  Madras  for  a  strong 
reinforcement  of  men,  which  was  ac- 
cordingly sent  him.  These  troops  were 
quartered  at  a,  little  distance  in  the  day* 
time,  and  privately  drawn  iqto  the  fort 
at  night,  unknown  to  any  but  the  garri- 
son. Thus  strengthened,  Job  Chanock 
meditated  revenge,  and  commenced  hos- 
tilities against  the  king's  people,  by  at- 
tacking Abdul  Gunnee,  the  phousdar.  of 
Hughley,  who  being  discomfited  in  the 
first  day's  fight,  fled  a,  considerable  way, 
and  sent  an  account  of  his  proceedings  to 
the  ting.  On  receipt  of  this  letter,  the 
ling  detached  twenty-two  Jemidars,  with 
*f  grefct  body  o?  horse  and  musketeers,  to 
^MsHu&stetance.  Upon  this  junction  the 
yhbusldar  held  a  council  of  war ;  in  cOn- 
Sfeojiehceof  Which  the  army  was  divided 
ISId  two  ecfual  T>arts,  one  of  which  was 
Stationed  at  Hughley,  and  the  other  sent 
•ui^BWanpurrah  near  Ghfretty  garden, 
WI%nhah  fort  near  Surmafl's.  These 
parties  were  furnished  with1  iron  chains, 
w«fch  they  g^retchtdsxross  the  riuer,  to 


obstruct  the  passage  of  vessels.  Job 
Chanock,  on  advice  of  this  step,  aban- 
doned the  fort,  and  embarked  all  the 
troops,  stores,  and  baggage,  ou  board 
his  shipping  :  he  himself  went ;  in  a  budge* 
row,  ordering  his  people  to  fire  the  Til- 
lages on  both  sides  the  river.  When  he 
came  to  Tillianpurrah,  he  broke  the 
chain  ;  and  being  fired  upon  by  the  king's 
people  from  both  shores,  returned  it  from 
his  fleet,  and  landed  a  small  body  to  keep 
them  in  play.  In  this  manner  he  fojagbt 
his  way  down  to  Taunah  fort,  where  he 
tawed  the  second  chain.  Here  the  king's 
people  halted;  and  Job  Chanock  dropt 
down  to.Ingelee.  A  few  days  after,  the 
Bengal  king  marched  down  against; ^he 
southern  king.  When  he  reached  the 
southern  country,  Job  Chanock  went,  at- 
tended by  Benjah  Gungaroo,  Beyah  BOser 
man,  and  Dr.  Chunderseeker,  to  prefer 
a  petition  to  his  majesty,  which  was  de- 
livered by  a  vakeel,  who  had  instruc- 
tions to  be  very  loud  in  his  complaints  the 
moment  the  ileet  began  to  fire,  whictf  he 
was  to  tell  the  king  was  a  salute  in  com- 
pliment to  his  majesty.  The  king  then 
inquired  what  was  the  purport  of  his  bu- 
siness ;  to  which  he  replied,  that  the 
English  company  had  sent  Mr.  Chanock 
out  as  governor  of  their  factory  at  Golgot, 
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•0  conduct  their  trade  under  his  majesty's 
protection ;  but  that  the  nabob  and  the 
phousdar  of  Hughley  bad,  upon  a  slight 
dispute  about  some  meat,  taken  these  vio- 
lent measures,  and  driven  them  down  to 
Ipgelee;  where,  adds  the  vakeel,  my 
toaster  pays  his  devoirs  to  your  majesty 
by  a  discharge  of  all  his  cannon.  The 
king,  hating  heard  this  story,  ordered 
him  to  bring  his  master  into  tlie  royal 
presence.  The  vakeel  baring  reported 
the  Substance  ot  his  conference  with  the 
fctog)  and  his  order  for  Mr.  Chanock's 
appearing  in  person,  Mr.  Chanock  made 
the  vakeel  a  handsome  present,  and  or-* 
dered  his  army  to  attend  him  to  the  king, 
by  way  of  Aswaree.  Job  made  a  salam 
koornis,  or  low  obeisance,  every  second 
Hep  he  advanced,  and  stood  With  folded 
arms  beside  his  majesty,  who  promised 
to  do  him  justice.  At  this  juncture  some 
of  the  king's  people  whispered  him,  that 
his  provisions  were  quite  expended,  which 
Job  Chanock  observing  created  much  un- 
easiness in  his  majesty,  ordered  his  people 
privately  to  bring  an  ample  supply  of  eve- 
ry kind,  from  hiB  fleet,  which  he  present- 
ed to  the  king.  This  hospitable,  gene- 
rous act,  so  won  upon  his  majesty,  that 
lie  desired  him  to  ask  what  he  had  to  so- 
licit in  return.  Job  replied,  the  first 
command  he  requested  his  majesty  to  lay 
upon  him,  was,  to  order  him  to  defeat  his 
enemies.  The  kingcheerfully  accepting  this 
offer,  he  quitted  the  presence  instantly, 
and  joining  a  few  of  the  king's  troops  with 
his  own,  marched  immediately  against, 
and  routed  the  enemy,  and  then  paid  his 
koornis  to  the  king  again,  who  loaded 
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him  with  presents,  and  granted  him  a 
perwannah  for  Calcutta.  After  this,  vic- 
tory the  king  returned  to  Delhi,  and  Job 
Chanock  took  possession  of  Calcutta, 
which,  after  clearing  of  the  jungles,  he 
fortified.  That,  or  the  succeeding  year* 
some  gentlemen  came  out  with  a  recruit 
of  stores  and  soldiers.  Job  Chanock, 
upon  the  arrival  of  this  fleet,  sent  the 
king  a  very  handsome  present  pf  Euro- 
pean things,  under  charge  of  bis  vakeel, 
Dr.  Chunderseeker  hisi  physician,  and 
two  or  three  other  gentlemeut  ,  When 
they  reached  Delhi,  they  learnt  that  the 
king  lay  so  dangerously  ill,  that  none  but 
his  physicians  were  admitted  into  his 
presence.  The  ambassadors,  considering 
what  could,  under  this  dilemma,  be  done 
in  execution  of  their  commission,  deter- 
mined to  wait  upon  the  vizier,  who  told 
them,  his  majesty  was  sorely  tormented 
with  carbuncles,  which  bis  physicians  could 
not  cure,  and  that  all  access  had  been  d*r 
nied  to  him  on  that  account.  One  of  the 
English  gentlemen,  who  was  a  physician, 
undertook  the  task,  and  was  conducted 
by  the  vizier  to  the  king,  whom  he  made 
a  perfect  cure  of,  to  the  inexpressible  Joy 
of  the  whole  court.  He  was  honored 
With  a  genteel  gratification,  and  received 
a  present  for  the  company,  accompanied 
with  a  phirmaun  excusing  them  from  all 
duties.  The  embassadors,  thinking  this 
total  exemption  from  duties  might  give 
umbrage  to  some  succeeding  Shah,  pre- 
ferred a  petition,  desiring  they  might  pay 
a  quit-rent,  or  small  annual  consideration, 
which  being  agreed  to  by  the  king,  they 
returned  to  Calcutta. 


CHARACTER  OF  THE  MAHRATTAS. 


Toe  Mahrattas  are  well  characterized 
toy  the  Persian  compound  Muft  Kkoor, 
-eating  at  other  people's  expense.  A  Mah- 
ratta,  says  the  valuable  historian  of  the 
£outh  of  India,  is  utterly  destitute  of  the 
generosity  and  point  of  honour  which  be- 
longs to  a  bold  robber;  equally  destitute 
of  mercy  and  of  shame,  he  will  higgle  in 
selling  the  rags  tf  a  beggar  he  has  plun- 
dered or  over-reached ;  aud  is  versatile  as 
occasion  offers,  to  swagger  as  a  bully  or 
to  cringe  as  a  merchant  when  he  dares 
Pot  rob*  of  his  acknowledged  and  un- 
Wusbjof  treachery,  the  reader  may  take 


the  following  anecdote.  A  Vakeel  of  the 
Mabratta  chief  Gokla,  conversing  with 
me  on  the  events  of  the  late  war,  stated, 
among  other  topics,  as  an  example  at 
once  of  Lord  Wellington's  contempt  k* 
clanger  and  confidence  in  his 
"  that  he  had  driven,  Gokla  io  an 
carriage,  from  his  own  to  the  Mahratta 
camp,  without  a  single  attendant*"  }  af- 
fected not  entirely  to  com{^ejia\hq«, 
a*l  asked  what  Uw  general  had  ito  few** 
that  occasion.  "  You  know  what  he  bad 
to  fear,"  replied  the  Vakeel,  "fort  afttr 
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REVIEW  OF  BOOKS. 


Sir  Thomas  Stamford  Ragles1  His- 
tory  of  Java* 
(Concluded  from  page  485  J 
*  The  second  volume  commences 
with  an  account  of  the  religion  of 
Java,  and  of  the  introduction  of 
Mahomedanism. 

The  earliest  allusion  to  this  faith  made 
in  the  Javan  annals  is  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury of  the  Javan  era  (A.D.  1250)  when 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  appears  to  have 
been  made  to  convert  some  of  the  Sunda 
princes.  Towards  the  close  of  the  fourteen  th 
century,  several  missionaries  established 
themselves  in  the  eastern  provinces  ;  and 
according  to  the  *  Javan  annals,  and  the 
universal  tradition  of  the.  country,  it  was 
in  the  first  year  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
©r  about  the  year  of  our  Lord  1475,  that 
the  Hindu  empire  of  Mqjapakit,  then  su- 
preme on  the  island,  was  overthrown,  and 
the  Mahometan  religion  became  the  es- 
tablished faith  of  the  country.  It  is  pro- 
bable, that  the  total  number  of  priests  is 
not  less7  than  fifty  thousand;  which  forms 
a  ninetieth  part  of  the  whole  population 
of  the  island.  In  common  with  other 
Mahometans,  the  Javans  observe  the  ce- 
remony of  circumcision  (ionat)  which  is 
performed  at  about  eight  years  of  age,  and 
in  a  manner  somewhat  differing  from  that 
usual  Ui  other  couutries.  The  ceremony 
is  usually  attended  with  a  feast  and  re- 
joicing. Girls,  at  the  same  age,  suffer  a 
slight  operation,  intended  to  be  analogous, 
and  ceUed  or  the  same  name.-r-P.  1— 4.» 

We  shall  be  brief  on  the  history 
and  chronology  of  Java.  It  had, 
no  doubt,  for  many  centuries,  been 
thefebode  of  Hindus,  and  the  seat 
of  an  empire,  to  a  certain  degree 
magnificent  and  puissant*  when 
overthrown  and  converted  by  the 
Mahomedans  about  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  And  al- 
though this  happily  situated  coun- 
try may  be  supposed  to  have  emer- 
ged from  barbarism,  and  to  have 
arisen  to  commercial  prosperity, 
very  early ;  it  it  not  perhaps  pos- 
sible to  fix  any  precise  time  for 
those « predicaments.     These  re- 

.  ••  Wbcn ,  not  otherwise  ekarttted,  the  refc- 
l-ctieet  In  this  concluding  portion  of  tbta  artulc 
«r«  to  be  undtntood  m  UtXbt  tr^md  vvlumc, 


gions  appear  to  have  been  visited, 
and  instructed,    and  civilized*  in 
very  remote,  ages  from  western  ln> 
dia,  and  to  have  been  the  earije. 
seat  of  Hindu  sovereignty.    Wijifc 
out  laying  much  stress  on  th^s^f^ 
posed  fact  of  certain  articles  coqrr 
veyed  to  ancient  Tyre  being  -pe- , 
cuiiarly  the  produce  of  the  MC*-  . 
layan  states — or  that  the  eUwta 
imported,  according  to  Straboyia*  • : 
to  Egypt,  were  exclusively  the  pro-r  - 
duct  or  the  Moluccas— or  because 
a  great  number  of  Javan  words   - 
exist  in  the  language  of  Madagas- 
car, these  two  islands  had  neces- 
sarily an,  early  intercourse :— with*  « 
out  upholding  or  denying  these  po- 
sitions, we  may  assent  to  the  as* 
sumed  fact,  that  both  the  Arab* 
and  the  Chinese,  had,  in  the<nifttk 
century,  if  not  much  earlier,  made 
themselves  acquainted  wifh  Javcu.  i 
Early  in  the  sixteenth  century  i4  *  * 
was  visited  bv  Europeans ;  and  tx&c  » 
ward  the  end  of  it,  the  Dutch  ob^ 
tained  permission  to  build,  a  fag-^. 
tory  at  Bantam,  the  first  settle* — 
ment  formed  by  them  in  the   East 
Indies.    In  consequence  of  Ban* ; 
tam  not  proving  favorable  to  thei " 
establishment  of  a  permanent  set* 
tlement,    the  Dutch  in  1610  re* 
moved  thence  to  Jakatra;  and  m  \ 
1620  conferred  the  name  of  Bata-  " 
via  on  their  new  settlement;  which  > 
from  that  period  became  the  capi- 
tal of  their  eastern  empire*    So  it 
continued  up  to  1811,  when  Hol- 
land  becoming    a    province     of, 
France,  the  French  flag  was  hoist- 
ed at  Batavia;  not,  however,  to 
fly  long,  for  in  September  of  the  , 
same  year  it  was  struck  bv  the 
conquering  arm  of  England.    In 
1814  we  restored  Java  and  the 
whole  of  their  former  eastern  pot* 
sessions   by   convention    to    t£e 
Dutch;  but  it  was.no*  til}  ,tfp 
years  afterwjanjs  that  &e  J%  of 
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the  Netherlands  was  again  hoisted 
at  Batavia. 

Formerly,  as  in  England,  Ma- 
dagascar, and  perhaps  in  most  large 
islands,  Java  had  many  native  sove- 
reigns ;  but  time  and  war  have  redu- 
cesfthem  to  two,  called  Sushunan 
and  Saltan,  equivalent  to  Emperor 
or  King.  The  former  reside*  at  Su- 
rakerta,  the  latter  at  Yugyakerta 
— cities  containing  each  about  one 
hundred  and  five  thousand  inhabi- 
tant*. With  a  nominal  sovereign- 
ty both  are,  of  course,  dependant 
on  the  European  power,  possessing 
for  the  time  being  the  military  and 
political  predominancy  of  the 
countty. 

The  greater  part  of  the  opening 
chapter  of  the  second  volume  is  de- 
voted to  antiquities.  And  here 
the  "reader  is  agreeably  surprised 
with  the  description,  illustrated  by 
plates  superlatively  beautiful,  of 
ruined  temples,  that  in  point  of 
elcgfcnce  must  originally  have  ri* 
vatted  those  of  western  India. 
Some  cavern  temples  are  noticed ; 
but  none  approaching  in  grandeur, 
extent,  or  elaboration,  those  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bombay. 

The  antiquities  of  Jara  have  not,  till 
lately  excited  much  notice ;  nor  have  they 
yet  been  sufficiently  explored.    The  nar- 
row policy  of  toe  Dutch  denied  to  other 
nations  facilities  of  research ;  and  their 
own  devotion  to  the  pursuits  of  commerce 
'Waff  too  exclusive  to  allow  of  their  being 
much  interested  by  the  subject.    The  nu- 
meson*  and  interesting  remains  of  former 
arl  and  grandeur,  which  exist  in  the  ruius 
of  temples  and  other  edifices ;  the  abun- 
dant l  reap  tires  of  sculpture;  and  statuary 
with  which  some  parts  of  the  island  are 
eoTcred ;  and  the  evidence  of  a   former 
stale  of  religiutis  belief  aud  national  im- 
provement which  are  presented  in  images, 
lleviccM*  anil  inscription^  either  lay  entire- 
It  buried  under  rubbish,  or  were  butnar- 
*  <1ty  examined.     Nothing   therefore  of 
*  ancient  history  of  t lie  people,  of  iheir 
'itutious  prior  to  the   introduction  rjf 
•     liin i - 1 ii ,  of  tliei r  tn ag u i ficeJ i'^e  an d 
<l<*  distraction   ot  internal 
'Hriskni  of  the  country  into 
eitcinies,  or  or  their 
distant  tribes j 
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a  fable  in  the  month  of  a  degenerate  Javan  ; 
and  it  is  only  when  it  can  be  traced  ia 
monuments,  winch  cannot  be  falsified, 
that  we  are  led  to  give  credit  to  their  tra- 
ditions concerning  it.  Of  these  monu- 
ment*, existing  in  great  profusion  in  se- 
veral places,  and  forming,  if  I  may  so 
express  myself,  the  moat  interesting  part 
of  the  annals  of  the  peopL ,  none  are  so 
striking  as  those  found  at  Brambanan  in 
the  district  of  Artflcftm,  near  the  middle, 
of  the  island ;  at  Man*  Bote  in  Kttbt  j 
on  Gaming  Frahu  and  its  vicinity*  in  A*- 
deri ;  and  at  Singa  Sari  in  the  district  of 
Ma  long,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  island. 

In  addition  to  their  claims  on  the  con- 
sideration of  the  antiquarian,  the  ruins  at 
two  of  these  places,  Brambanan  and  Bo- 
ro  Bodoy  are  admirable  as  majestic  works 
of  art.  The  great  extent  of  the  masses  of 
building  covered  in  some  parts  with  the 
luxuriant  vegetation  of  the  climate,  the 
beauty  and  delicate  execution  of  the  se- 
parate portions,  the  symmetry  and  regu- 
larity of  the  whole,  the  great  number  and 
interesting  character  of  the  statues  and 
bas-reliefs  with  which  they  are  ornament- 
ed, excite  our  wonder  that  they  were  not 
earlier  examined,  sketched  and  described. 

Considering  it  as  a  matter  of  import- 
ance, that  a  more  extensive  and  detailed 
survey  should  be  made  while  we  had  the 
opportunity  of  doing  so,  I  availed  my- 
self of  the  services  of  Captain  George 
Baker  of  the  Bengal  establishment,  .em- 
ployed in  the  provinces  of  the  native 
princes,  to  survey,  measure,  and  take 
draughts  of  all  the  buildings,  image*,  and 
inscriptions  which  this  magnificent  mass 
of  ruins  presented.— P.  7. 

From  the  report  of  this  gentle- 
man, the  author  proceeds  to  de- 
scribe the  temples,  their  onus* 
ments,  &c.  And  if,  a*  we  sup- 
pose, though  we  perceive  no  dis> 
ttnetive  notice  of  the  fact,  the 
plates  which  accompany  the  de- 
scription, have  been  engraved 
from  his  drawings,  they  are,  in- 
deed, highly  creditable  to  him*  It 
is  no  reproach  to  so  accomplished 
a  person,  not  being  conversant 
with  the  monstrous  forms  and  le- 
gends of  Hindu  mythology.  We 
may,  however,  be  allowed  to  re- 
gret, that  he  should  have  been 
misled  occasionally  by  the  igno- 
rance or  sectarial  arrogance,  or 
both,  of 

A  **pj>y  who  attended  me,  and  who 
had  resided  two  years  among  the  Bramina 
at  Benares,  and,  oi  a  corps  of  •  eight  feu* 

^rOJ*,  IV.  *  B 
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fired  sepoys,  was  acknowledged  to  be  the 
best  acquainted  with  snch  subjects— he 
was  lost  in  surprise  at  the  number,  mag* 
nitude  and  superior  execution  of  those  he 
saw  atBramhanan,  to  which,  he  said,  that 
Iudia  could  in  no  respect  furnish  a  paral- 
lel. Every  thing  here,  he  said,  was  ma- 
nifestly the  work  of  the  gods,  as  no  hu- 
man power  could  have  effected  such  things. 
The  temples  at  Brambanan  are  entirely 
composed  of  plain  hewn  stone,  without 
the  least  mixture  of  brick,  mortar,  or 
rubbish  of  any  kind,  even  in  the  most  ex- 
tensive solid  masses,  or  to  fill  up  the 
floors  and  basements  of  the  largest  struc- 
tures. Large  trees  have  made  their  way 
through  many  of  them,  and  give  an  air  of 
high  antiquity. —P.  9. 

-  And,  we  may  add,  judging  from 
the  plates,  of  high  beauty ;  for  we 
have  rarely  seen  exceeded,  the  ex- 
quisite combination  of  foliage  and 
architectural  decay,  exhibited  in 
the  representations  of  the  temples 
at  Brambanan. 

Not  only  are  we  compelled  to 
admire  the  existing  union  of 
nature  flourishing  and  triumph- 
ing over  the  ruin  of  the  efforts 
and  pride  of  art: — we  are  cal- 
led on  in  accompanying  plates 
to  view,  though  with  less  admira- 
tion, "  the  temple  restored  to  its* 
orijginal  state."  We  were  willing 
to  continue  in  the  pleasing  illusion, 
momentarily  excited ;  but  were 
soon  forced  to  the  perception  that 
the  "  restoration*'  of  the  temples 
to  their  "  original  state"  is  effect- 
ed only  in  the  text  and  plates  of 
Sir  Thomas  Raffles'  splendid  work. 
However  magnificent  they  may 
have  been  as  they  came  out  of  the 
able  hand  of  the  architect,  they 
are,  judging  from  their  represen- 
tations, incomparably  more  pictu- 
resque and  beautiful  in  their  pre- 
sent state  of  embellished  ruin  and 
destruction,  effected  by  the  hand 
.of  time. 

In  a  work,  like  this,  containing 
many  plates  and  frequent  refe- 
rences to  them,  it  is  very  useful  to 
number  the  plates,  as  well  as  their 
subjects  and  figures  where  these 
are  multifarious.  It  saves  useless 
»  trouble,  not  to  reviewers  only,  but 
tp,aU  attentive  readers,  who  desire 
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to  consult  illustrations  and  autho- 
rities as  they  proceed*  "See  plate 
of  Antiquities" — does  not  tell  us 
where  to  find  such  plate.  We 
have  to  seek  directions  to  the  hind- 
er, or  List  of  Plates,  if  there  be 
any,  which  is  not  always  the  case, 
though  to  these  volumes  Lists  are 
prefixed,  but  the  references  are 
not  all  correct.  Again— f*  See 
annexed  plate,"  with  none  annex- 
ed ;  and  "  See  Plate,"  when  scores 
are  in  the  volume,  are  embacras- 
sing,  tantalizing,  and  almost  pro-  * 

voking,  to  those' whose  inclination 
or  duty  it  is  to  examine  and  report  fl 
accurately.  It  is  the.  interest  of  '* 
authors  to  save  their  readers,  and 
especially  their  reviewers,  as  much 
useless  referential  labour  as  they 
can.  We  are  not  sure,  with  ail 
the  pains  we  have  taken,  that  in 
every  case  we  have  correctly  made 
out  in  the  plates,  the  subjects  de- 
scribed and  referred  to  in  die 
text.  Where  plates  are  numerous, 
and  the  references  to  them  fre- 
quent, the  best  arrangement  seems 
to  be  to  number  and  place  them 
consecutively  at  4he  end  or  begin- 
ning of  the  volume.  If,  while .  in 
the  vituperative  mode,  we  notice 
another  "  grievous  fault"  in  the 
work  before  us,  let  it  not  be  sup- 
posed that  we  are  materially  put 
out  of  humour  by  the  little  trouble 
—after  all  it  is  no  more — of  boot- 
less search.  This  fault  is  the  lack 
of  an  index.  Prefixed  tables  of 
contents,  and  corresponding  head- 
ings of  chapters— in  our  minds  very 
useless  things — ill  supply  the  lack 
of  a  good  index ;  much  wanted  in 
this  not  very  well  arranged  work. 
We  are  not,  however,  so  uncivil  as 
not  to  receive  gratefully  the  in- 
struction and  amusement  afforded 
by  these  volumes,  with  the  very 
little  drawback  that  can  be  thence 
extracted ;  even  by  the  most  fas- 
tidious. 

Had  this  interesting  and  valuable 
island  happily  remained  under  our 
dominion,  we  should  reasonably 
hareiadulged  the  hope  tbat.greet 
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many  of  the  statues  and  sculptures 
that  are  believed  to  have  once 
filled  the  numerous  niches  of  its 
temples,  would  have  been  sought 
and  brought  to  light.  Many  hun- 
dreds, no  doubt,  perhaps  thou- 
sands, lie  submerged  in  the  earth, 
and  probably  in  good  preservation, 
having  been  placed  there  by  the 
currency  of  time  and  the  opera- 
tion of  neglect ;  unaided  by  the 
more  rapid  iconoclastic  hand  of 
thetfurious  bigots,  the  earlier  con-r 
querors  in  Western  India,  who 
called  themselves  Christians,  and 
whose  ravages  among  the  fine  mo- 
numents of  Hindu  art  are  so  con- 
spicuous and  so  lamentable.  How 
far  the  commencement  of  reseach 
by  the  English,  during  our  short 
sojournment  on  Java,  may  arouse 
our  successors  to  a  continuance  of 
it,  is  left  for  conjecture  to  indulge 
on,  and  to  futurity  to  develope. 
Some  turn  of  mind  in  the  Hol- 
landers will  surely  accompany  the 
recent  turns  in  their  affairs ;  and 
we  will  cherish  the  hope  that  the 
turn  will  be  to  the  right  way.  As 
far  as  relates  to  Java,  every  depart- 
ment or  duty  of  government,  in- 
cluding protection,  morals,  justice 
—indeed,  all  its  varied  bearings 
on  the  happiness  of  the  subject — 
the  great  end  of  all  government- 
have  been  sadly  neglected.  While 
in  minor  matters,  such  as  litera- 
ture, antiquities,  and  so  forth,  in 
which  intelligent  individuals  might 
so  creditably  have  employed  them- 
selves, every  cause  almost  of  ne- 
gative dispraise  exists.  At  every 
step  on  Java  we  discern  that  where 
nothing  is  thought  of  but  the  gra- 
tification of  commercial  avarice, 
how  miserably  in  the  end  its  im- 
mediate and  sole  object  is  defeat- 
ed. Where  such  is  the  only  pur- 
suit of  a  government  and  people, 
such  results  are  fitting,  and  are 
deserved  fulfilments  of  moral  and 
political  justice. 

Bjut  to  return  to  the  ruins  of 
BrambananBXL&of  Chandi  Stow,  or 
the  "  thousand  temples." — Touch- 
ing the  latter,  CapU  Baker  says, 
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In  the  whole  course,of  my  life  I  hare 
never  met  with  such  stupendous  aod  finish- 
ed specimens  of  human  labour,  at  id  of  the 
science  and  taste  of  "ages  long  since 
forgot,"  crowded  together  in  so  small  a 
compass  as  this  little  spot  ;  which,  to 
use  a  military  phrase,  I  deem  to  have  been 
the  head  quarters  of  Hinduism  in  Java. 
Having  had  in  view  all  the  w:iy  WW  lofty 
pyramidal,  or  conical  ruin,  covered  with 
foliage,  in  emy  shape  of  huinbkd  ma- 
jesty and  decay,  you  find  yourself,  on 
reaching  the  southern  face,  very  sudden* 
ly  between  two  gigantic  figures  in  a 
kneeling  posture,  and  of  terrific  forms, 
appearing  to  threaten  you  wiih  tlieir  up- 
lifted clubs;  their  bulk  is  8n  great  that 
the  stranger  does  not  readily  comprehend 
their  figure.  These  gigantic  janitors  are 
represented  kneeling  on  the  left  knee, 
with  a  small  cushion  under  the  right  bam, 
the  left  resting  on  the  retired  foot.  The 
height  of  the  pedestal  is  fifteen  inches  ; 
of  the  figure,  seven  feet  nine  inches  to 
the  top  of  the  curls  :  total  nine  feet.  The 
head  twenty-six  inches  long ;  width 
across  the  shoulders,  three  feet  ten  inches. 
The  pedestal  just  com  prises  the  kneeling 
figure,  and  no  more.  But  the  most  ex- 
traordinary appendage  of  these  porters  is 
a  very  large  full-bottomed  wig,  in  fuU 
curl  all  over,  which,  however,  the  Bra- 
min  assured  me  (and  I  really  believe)  is 
intended  to  represent  the  usual  mode  in 
which  the  Moonis  are  supposed  to  dress 
their  natural  hair.    P.  16. 

Of  these  gigantic  porters  eigh- 
teen were  noticed  at  Chandi  Sewu 
They  are  minutely  described,  and 
a  good  representation  of  one  is 
given  in  a  plate.  The  whole  sife, 
pr  ground  plan  of  these  temples, 
forms  a  quadrangle  of  five  hundred 
and  forty  feet,  by  five  hundred 
and  ten,  exactly  facing  the  car- 
dinal  points.  In  all,  there  are 
two  hundred  and  ninety-six  small 
temples,  on  a  uniform  plan,  of 
which  a  beautiful  vignette  accom- 
panies the  description,  and  a  plate 
of  one  "  restored  to  its  original 
state." 

Besides  these,  the  roofs  had 

little  in  the  way  of  det oration  to  attract 
notice  beyond  a  profusion  of  plain  cor- 
nices, bauds,  fillets  or  ribbands,  forming 
a  kind  of  capital  to  the  crest  of  each  of 
the  superstruciures.  I  have  already  stated 
that  the  small  temples  appeared  to  be  all 
upon  one  uniform  plan,  differing  however, 
according  to  their  situation.  The  deco- 
rations, internal  aud  external,  are  alike 
in  all,  except  that  the  exterior  men*  are 
4?  E  2 
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all  variously  filled  with  the  endless  va- 
riety of  Hindu  mythology.    P.  18. 

These  temples  hare  been  ex- 
amined 4>y  others  of  our  country- 
men ;  and,  although  no  one  can 
pourtray  them  better  than  Captain 
Baker,  we  trust  thej^will  be  des- 
cribed by  some  one  better  rafofm- 
fed,  on  points  connected  with  Hin- 
du mythology,  than  that  gentle- 
man, or  his  tirahmanic  Ckeronc, 
the  Bengal  sepoy. 

"  You  thus  fiud  yourself,"  he  says,  in 
describing  the  great  temple,  "in  the 
tcoHtum  sanctorum,  the  spot  which  has 
rewarded  the  toil  and  the  zeal  of  many  a 
weary  pilgrim.  My  expectations  were 
raised,  and  I  imagined  I  should  find  the 
great  and  all-powerful  Brabma  seated 
here,  in  alory  and  majesty,  proportionate 
to  the  surrounding  splendour  and  mag- 
nificence of  his  abode.  Not  a  single  vestige, 
however,  remains  of  Brahma."    P.  21. 

Again,  in  p,  14 ; 

As  all  the  grand  entrances  to  the  in- 
terior of  Hindu  temples,  where  it  is  prac- 
ticable, race  the  rising  sun,  I  could  hare 
wished  to  ascertain  from  this  (the  largest 
and  most  important  at  Jougrangan),  whe- 
ther or  not  the  main  apartment  was  in 
existence,  as  I  had  made  up  my  mind 
that,  were  i  possessed  of  the  means  to 
clear  away  the  stone,  1  should  have  found 
Brahma  himself  in  possession  of  the 
place;  the  smaller  rooms  being  occupied 
by  such  exalted  deities  as  Bhawani,  Sita, 
and  Gonesa,  scarce  any  other,  indeed, 
than  Brahma  himself  could  be  found  pre- 
siding on  the  seat  of  honour  and  majesty. 

Our  mythological  readers  need 
not  be  told  that  Brahma  has  not  hi- 
therto been  so  found  in  Western 
India;  nor,  we  believe,  in  any 
other  quarter.  We  are  misinform- 
ed if  any  temples  are  especially 
erected  or  dedicated  to  his  honor* 
or  any  adoration  so  paid  him.  If 
such  be  found  to  have  existed  on 
Java,  it  will  be  a  greater  anomaly 
in  Hinduism  than  hath  hitherto 
been  developed. 

These  little  oversights  we  point 
out  with  no  malignity ;  but  in  the 
hope,  that  when  the  just  appre- 
ciation of  the  public  shall  call  for 
a  reprint  of  these  interesting  vo- 
lumes, such  trifles  "as  we  have  no- 
ticed may  not  interrupt  the  almost 
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unqualified    commendation    that 
they  so  highly  merit. 

Nothing  but  very  ignonmcfe,  or 
mere  reprehensible  perversenetis, 
or  sectorial  pride,  could  have  ad- 
mitted of  the  Sepoy  JKraWan 
maintaining  that  the  images  found 
in  five,  out  of  the  two  totifl *£d 
and  ninety-six  temples, '  faft^f 
which  are  supposed  to  liave.  been. 
similarly  occupied),  were  -J!  Jail 
tupeswerri,  or  devotees,  •  **££*- 
sented  by  the  BrammfcaV  foirw^fer 
of  these  temples  in  the  *^*of 
hipisya,  around  the  aanc&uawvof 
the  divinity  himself,  situated,  in 
the  centre  of  them."    P*  S2.    •  * 

Colonel  Mackenzie  was  clearly 
correct  in  calling  them  Jainev  4>r 
Budhaic  figures.  An  engrafting  is 
given  of  one  of  them,  and  all>  we 
are  told,  "  were  manifestly  intend- 
ed to  represent  the  same  figure." 
It  is  difficult  to  mistake  them  •  and 
it  was  singularly  infelicitous  that, 
Out  of  eight  hundred  Bengal  fee-, 
poys,  among  whom  it  is  not*  v£ry 
rare  to  find  a  Brahman  of  some  in- 
telligence, that  this  C jeer pne  was 
acknowledged  the  be6t  acquainted 
with  such  subjects. 

The  exterior  of  this  great  tempfeceatsins 
a  great  variety  of  ornamental  seulptam ; 
but  no  human  or  emblematical  figures* or 
even  niches  in  the  walls,  as  in  all-  She 
small  temples  surrounding  it.  Tfce-atise, 
taste,  and  manner  of  execut'iou,  am  ctecy 
where  light,  chaste,  and  beautiful,  exia*- 
ing  a  fertile  invention,  most  delicate  work- 
manship, and  experience  iu  the  art.  All 
the  figures  occupying  the  niches  of  the 
smaller  temples  (and  there  were  thirteen 
to  each  of  the  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
six)  are  a  wonderful  variety  of  mytholo- 
gical characters,  which  the  Brahman  said 
figured  in  the  Hindu  legends. 

Of  the  small  temples,  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  them  are  strewed  along  the 
ground,  or  are  mere  ruined  heaps  of 
stone,  earth,  and  juugle.  On  the  third 
quadrangle  not  more  than  six  large  heaps 
of  dilapidation  remain.  Fields  of  pataau- 
christi,  sugarcane,  and  tobacco,  occupy 
the  place  and  many  detached  spots  on  the 
site  of  the  temple*.  Not  one,  in  foci,  ia 
at  all  perfect :  large  trees  and  mauy  kinds 
of  herbage  hare  shot  up  and  split  them 
asunder.  They  are  covered  with  tha 
foliage  which  has  hastened  or  produced 
their dean^ee^l,  jwmrtwel,* 
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for  the  stone  itself,  even  externally,  and 
where  it  would  be  most  perceptible  on  the 
sculpture,  exhibiting  not  the  least  token 
of  decay.  The  whole  aerostation  is  caused 
bymost  luxuriant  vegetation.  Towering 
directly  over  the  temples,  the  tcarangin, 
Or  stately  banyan,  is  conspicuous,  both  for 
its  appearance  and  the  extraordinary  da- 
mage it  has  caused.  In  short,  hardly 
,  twenty  of  the  temples  give  a  satisfactory 
notion  of  their  original  form  and  struc- 
ture.   P.  22. 

'  -  The  external  appearance  of  this  edifice 
is  very  striking  and  beautiful.  (Captain 
•Baker  is  now  describing  the  Cbandi,  or 
4emple,  of  Kali  Sari,  one  of  the  ruins  at 
0inangan,between  Brambanan  and  Yugya- 
kerta).  The  composition  and  execution 
of  its  outer  surface  evince  infinite  taste 
and  judgment,  indefatigable  patience  and 
skill.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  correctness 
and  minute  beauties  of  the  sculpture 
throughout,  which  is  not  merely  profuse, 
but  iabobred  and  worked  up  to  a  pitch 
of  peculiar  excellence,  scarcely  suitable 
to  the  exterior  of  any  building,  and  hard- 
Yv  to  be  expected  in  much  smaller  subjects 
in  the  interior  of  a  cabinet.    P.  24. 

This  ruin  is  minutely  described. 
Of  another,    called    Chandi  Kali 
JQening,  not  far  from  the  former, 
.  which  is  likewise  minutely  describ- 
ed, this  is  said — 

'-  This  ruin  is  of  the  same  general  form 
aadappe  trance  as  the  larger  temples  at 
Chandi  Sewu  and  Loro  Jongrany  but  on  a 
oloser  examination  is  found  to  be  superior 
to  the  whole,  in  the  delicate  and  minute 
correctness  of  execution  of  all  its  deeora- 
tfo  parts.    It  is  a  cross,  with  the  inter- 

•  mediate  angles  projected  to  give  space  to 
a^  large  central  apartment,  which  is  enter- 

'  ed  from  the  east  side  only.  The  building 
is  About  seventy-two  feet  three  inches  in 
length,  and  the  same  in  breadth.  The 
walls  are  about  thirty-five  feet  high  ;  and 
the  roof,  which  appears  to  have  fallen  in 
to  the  extent  of  five  feet,  about  thirty 
more.  Only  one  front  or  vestibule  is  per- 
fect. Ou  either  side  of  the  door-way  is 
a  small  niche,  three  feet  high  and  six 
inches  wide,  supported  by  small  pilasters, 
and  tilled  with  relievo  figures  of  the  fra- 
ternity of  Gopias  and  their  wives.  That 
occupying  the  niche  to  the  right,  my 
Ciceroue  recognized  to  be  Krema.  He 
was  peculiarly  happy  to  find  Sita  seated 
over  the  door,  which  he  declared  to  be 
a  decisive  proof  of  the  sense  and  devo- 
tional excellence  of  the  founders  of  this 
superb  temple,  which  he  very  justly  ex- 
tolled, as  far  excelling  in  sculptural  beau- 
ty and  decorations  any  thii  g  he  had  ever 
seen  or  head  of  in  India,  or  could  possibly 
imagine  had  existence  any  where.  This 
nrprise  and  admiration  at  the  superiority 
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of  the  Javan  architecture,  was  manifest 
in  every  "sepoy  who  saw  them.  Nothing 
could  equal  the  astonishment  of  the  man 
.  who  attended-  me  throughout  this  survey 
at  every  thine;  he  saw  ;  nor  did  he  fail  to 
draw  a  very  degrading  and  natural  con- 
trast between  the  ancient  Javans,  as 
Hindus  and -artists,  and  then*  degenerate 
sons, .  with  .scarce  a  remnant  if .  &rts, 
science,,  or  of  any  religion  at  all.    P.  27. 

When  these  Bengal  soldier*  de- 
scribe what  they  saw  as  so  ranch 
superior  to  any  thing  'of  the  same 
kind  "  in  India,"  we  are  disposed 
to  receive  their  information  with 
some  reserve,  and  to  enquirer  what 
parts  of  India  they  had  seen:  *  If 
^Bengal  merely  and  its  immediate 
neighbourhood  (no  small  scope 
geographically  considered  >  they 
are  not  competent  to  form  correct 
comparisons  between  the  temjries 
or  ruins  of  India'  generally,  lind 
those  of  other  parts.  As  to  Ben- 
gal, it  is  a  flat,  rockiest  sandy, 
slimy  region,  extremely  uninterest- 
ing to  the  Archaiologist.  It  is 
merely  a  fine,  tame,  prosaic,  rich, 
populous,  highly  civilized,  and 
happy  country,  having  a  wise 
and  powerful  government,  effecting 
the  tranquillity,  and  variously  ope- 
rating on  the  comforts  of  a  vir- 
tuous and  grateful  population; 
flense  of  course,  and  annually  in- 
creasing. It  is  probably  a  new 
country,  chiefly  alluvial,  and*  af- 
fording no  such  excavations,  ruins, 
collossuses,  &c.  as  the  wild;  'moun- 
tainous, mythological,  poetical, 
semibarbarous,  region  of  the  Dek- 
kan.  To  call  forth  the  holy  enai?- 
giea  of  the  Hindu,  it  is  requisite 
that  he  reside  in  such  countries  as 
the  north  or  south  of  India,  in 
Nepal  or  the  Dekkan,  or  in  Java. 
Countries  abounding  in  furcated 
mountains,pinDacles,  craters,ctefts, 
volcanoes,  cascades,  and  all  the 
varieties  of  epic  imagery,  are  what 
suit  the  enthusiastic  and  mystical 
Hindu,  who  sees  the  attributes^  of 
Deity  in  every  abberation,  and  in- 
deed in  almost  every  operation  of 
the  secondary  causes  in  nature^ 

Next  to  Boro  Bodo  in  importance,  and 
perhaps  still  more  interesting,  are  the  ex- 
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.tensive  ruins  which  are  found  on  Gumtng 
Dieng,  the  supposed  residence  of  the  gods 
and  demigods  of  antiquity.  This  moun- 
tain, from  its  resemblance  to  the  hull  of 
a  vessel,  is  also  called  Gunung  Prahu. 
There  are  no  less  than  twenty-nine  diffe- 
rent peaks  of  this  mountain,  or  rather 
cluster  of  mountains,  each  of  which  has 
its  peculiar  name,  and  is  remarkable  for 
some  particular  production  or  natural  phe- 
jKmienon. 

On  a  table-land  about  six  hundred  feet 
higher  than  the  surrouuding  country, 
which  is  some  thousand  feet  abore  the 
level  of  the  sea,  are  found  the  remains  of 
various  temples, idols  and  other  sculptures, 
too  numerous  to  be  described  in  this  place. 
A  subject  in  stone  having  three  faces,  and 
another  with  four  arms,  having  a  ball 
or  globe  id  one  hand  and  a  thunderbolt 
in  another,  were  the  most  conspicuous. 

The  ascent  from  the  country  below  to 
the  table-land  on  which  these  temples 
stood  is  by  four  flights  of  stone  steps,  on 
four  different  sides  of  the  hill,  consisting 
Of  not  less  than  one  thousand  steps  each. 
•'The  ascent  from  the  southern  side  is  now 
in  many  parts  steep  and  rocky,  and  hi 
tome  places  almost  inacessible,  hut  the 
'  traveller  is  much  assisted  by  the  dilapida- 
ted remains  of  the  stone  steps,  which  ap- 
pear to  D3  of  the  greatest  antiquity.  Time 
alone,  indeed,  cannot  have  so  completely 
demolished  a  work,  of  which  the  mate- 
rials were  so  durable  and  the  construction 
flo  solid.  The  greatest  part  of  this  won- 
derful memorial  of  human  industry  lies 
buried  under  huge  masses  of  rock  and 
lava ;  and  innumerable  proofs  are  afforded 
of  the  mountain  having,  at  some  period 
since  the  formation  of  the  steps,  been  in 
a  state  of  violent  eruption.  Near  the 
summit  of  one  of  the  hills  there  is  a 
crater  of   about  half  a  mile  diameter. 

p.ai. 

These  are  the  objects,  existing 
only  in  such  countries  as  are  above 
described  and  adverted  to,  that  the 
timid,  superstitious,  priest-ridden, 
sleek,  wealthy,  Bengally  creeps  to  in 
expiation  of  his  silly  sins ;  amount- 
ing, haply,  to  the  crime  of  omit- 
ting to  feed  a  calf  before  he  Fed 
himself— breathing  on  a  monstrous 
idol  with  unwashed  mouth— cutting 
Ins  nails  on  a  Saturday— or  some 
*uch  matter,  to  be  atoned  only  by 
pilgrimage,  fasting,  praying,  and, 
above  all,  feasts  and  presents  to 
the  goda— that  is,  of  course,  to 
Brahmans — in  exact  correspon- 
dence to  the  wealth  and  timidity 
of  die  inferable  sitfner.    But  to 
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continue  our  extracts  descriptive 
of  the  ruins  on  Gunung  Prahu^ 
the  Meru  of  Java. 

At  no  great  distance  from  this  crate,!;,  in 
a  north  west  direction,  is  situated  a  plain 
or  table-land,  surrounded  on  all  sides  tyut 
one  by  a  ridge  of  mountains  about  a  thou- 
sand feet  above  it*  At  some  very  remote 
period  it  was  perhaps  the  crater  p£  a  vast 
volcano.  On  its  border  are  the  remains 
of  four  temples  of  stone,  greatly  dilapi- 
dated, but  manifestly  by  the  effect  fft 
some  violent  shock  or  concussion  of  the 
earth.  The  largest  of  them  is  about 
forty  feet  square :  the  walls  are  ten  feet 
thick,  and  the  height,  about  thirty-fire 
feet.  The  only  apartment  which  it  con- 
tains is  not  more  than  twenty,  feet  square, 
and  has  only  one  entrance.  The  roof  is 
arched  to  a  point  in  the  centre,  about 
twenty  feet  high  above  the  walls,  so  that 
the  whole  building  was  almost  one  solid 
mass  of  masonry,  composed  of  the  most 
durable  cut  stone,  in  blocks  of  from  one 
to  two  feet  long,  and  about  nine  inches 
square.  Yet  these  walls,  so  constructed, 
are  rent  to  the  bottom.  It  was  particu- 
larly observable,  that  little  or  no  injury 
had  been  done  by  vegetation,  the  climate 
being  unfavorable  to  the  waringin,  whose 
roots  are  so  destructive  to  the  buildings 
of  the  lower  regions.  The  entablature* 
of  these  buildings  still  exhibit  specimens 
of  delicate  and  very  elegant  sculpture. 
Several  deep  excavations  are  observed  in 
the  neighbourhood.  These,  it  is  said, 
were  made  by  the  natives,  in  search  of 
gold  ufensils,  images,  and  coins,  many  of 
which  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  dug 
up  here. 

The  whole  of  the  plain  is  covered  with 
scattered  ruins  and  large  fragments  of 
hewn  stone  to  a  considerable  distance. 
In  the  centre  are  four  more  temples,  near- 
ly similar  to  those  before  mentioned,  but 
in  a  much  better  state  of  preservation,  the 
sculpture  being  in  many  places  quite  per- 
fect. Numerous  images  of  deities  are 
scattered  about. 

On  a  more  minute  examination  of  this 
plain,  traces  of  the  site  of  nearly  four 
hundred  temples  were  discovered,  having 
broad  and  extensive  streets  or  roads  run- 
ning between  them  at  right  angles.  The 
ground  plan  of  these,  as  far  as  could  be 
ascertained,  with  sketches  of  the  different 
images,  ornaments  and  temples,  which 
distinguish  this  classic  ground,  have  been 
made  by  Captain  Baker,  who  devoted 
three  weeks  to  this  interesting  object. 

The  whole  of  the  country  lying  between 
Gunung  Dieng  and  Bramoanan,  in  a  line 
nearly  crossing  the  centra]  part  of  the 
island,  abounds  with  ruins  of  temples-, 
dilapidated  images,  and  traces  of  Hin- 
duism. Many  of  the  VlHagers  between 
Bledran,  and  JeHsf  ia  the  road  from 
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breasts.  Adjoining  to,  this  bath 
are  several  other  reservoirs  of  wa- 
ter, included  in  the  same  square, 
and  receiving  (he  supply  from  the 
same  channels.  Every  thing  is 
massy,  constructed  of  regular  and 
elegant  bricks.  The  present  Tur 
mung'crung*  has  collected  near  this  ^ 
bath,  many  reck  as  and  other  an-  * 
tiquities  from  various  parts  of  the 
district.— P.  34. 

Many  other  ruins  and  antiqui- 
ties of  Kederi  are  described ;  in- 
cluding caves  and  subterraneous 
apartments ;  but  none  approach- 
ing in  magnitude  or  elegance, 
those  of  western  India.  In  one  of 
them  is  a  Linga,  denoting  the  sect 
of  its  constructors. 

Thef  rechas  which  have  been  accuitt- 
wulated  at  the  capital  of  Srengat  from 
the  vicinity,  indicate  the  condition  of  the 
ancient  establishments,  as  the  general  re* 
view  of  the  antiquities  found  in  the  pro* 
vince,  strongly  points  out  that  its  foruw 
culture  was  very  different  from  its  pre- 
sent rudeness.  Places  which  are  now 
-covered  with  almost  impenetrable  fo- 
rests, the  first  appearance  of  which  would 
indicate  an  undisturbed  growth  from  the 
origiu  of  vegetation,  are  found  to  conceal 
the  most  stupendous  monuments  of  hu- 
man art  and  labour.-— P.  38. 

Of  these  several  are  described—* 

The  second   compartment    Is 
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Banyumas  through  Kedu,  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  extensive  remains  to 
fottu  the  walls  of  thtfr  buildings.  In  the 
enclosures  to  several -of  the  villages  (which 
are  here  frequently  walled  in)  are  dis- 
covered large  stones,  some  representing 
gorgdn  heads,  others  beautifully  executed 
to  relief,  which  had  formed  the  friezes  and 
cornices  of  temples,  atl  regularly  cut  so  as 
to  be  niorticed  together,  but  now  heaped 
one  upon  another  in  the  utmost  confusion 
tod  disorder. 

Along  the  fields,  aod  by  the  road  side, 
between  Jet  it  and  Magelan,  are  seen  in 
ditches  or  elsewhere,  many  beautiful  re- 
mains of  sculpture,  and  among  them 
many  Tdnis  and  Litigants  %  where  they 
seem  not  only  to  be  entirely  disregarded 
by  tbe  natives,  but  thrown  on  one  side  as 
if  in  the  way. 

Next  follows  an  account  by  Dr. 
Horsfield  of  the  ruins  found  in  the 
eastern  provinces  of  the  native 
princes,  in  the  year  1815. 

In  regarding  them,  the  vicinity  of  the 
former  capital  of  the  princes  of  the  house 
of  ft/ahapajit  strikingly  offers  itself  for 
consideration  ;  and  a  traveller  perceives 
them  to  increase  in  number,  as  "he  pro- 
ceeds from  the  western  to  the  eastern  dis- 
tricts.—P.  33. 


Besides  various  inscriptions,  some 
of  which  have  been  carefully  taken 
off,  remains  of  buildings,  pedes- 
tals, &ud>rechas  of  different  sizes, 
have  also  been  collected  from  va- 
rious parts  of  this  province  (Ke- 

derij  and  employed  to  decorate  a  Jess  extensive:  a  small  chandi  (temple) 
well  and  bath  ne^r  the  capital.  In  of  excellent  workmanship,  built  of  stone, 
clearing  and  levelling  the  ground  here  atlf cts.  pw^nlar  notice.  The  re- 
*         j      iv  j  P  &         •       mams  of  various  buddings,  pedestals,  and 

for  a  dwelling,  and  for  a  new  capi-  Droken  omaments,  are  also  observed,  and 
tal,  on  the  site  of  the  village  Brc~  it  is  probable  that  others  are  concealed 
begy  by  following  the  indication  of  -  by  the  forest  and  mould,  which  covers 
water  oozing  from  the  surface,  in  this  compartment,  which  must  be  con- 
--  -  °  -    -  sidered  as  the  vestibule  to  the  third  or 

eastern  division,  containing  the  principal 
edifice :  this  of  the  various  remains  of 
the  whole  area  deserves  the  most  atten- 
tion. It  is,  indeed,  a  surprising  aodi  a 
wonderful  work :  both  the  labour  requir- 
ed in  the  construction,  and  the. art  dis- 
played in  the  decoration  are  incalculable. 

Here  the  figure  of  Brahma  (tbej 

recha  with  -four  faces)  is  placed  alone,  of 
a  workmanship  aud  finish  superlatively 

*  Head,  we  presume,  of  the  town,  or  district. 

t  We  deemed  this  word  Rtcha  to  have  been 
the  same  as  the  Rmksha  of  eastern  mythologists, 
and  applicable  to  demons  or  maUgnanV  bungs-- 
but  were  peihapt  mistaken.— J?*p. 

t  The  reproachful  appellation. of  rtcha  ovrak- 
$haf  would  oerliaps  be  applied  to  Brahma,  or  to 
any  other  flindii  deity  by  a  Mahomedan,  or  even 
by  a  kidhist.vf ^fed  foy  (       )Qg  [ 


a  slight  concavity  covered  by  a 
wild  vegetation,  the  remains  of  a 
bath  were  discovered,  constructed 
with  neatness,  and  not  without 
.taste  and  art.  Six  small  outlets 
or  fountains  pour  the  water  into 
it,  which  was  conducted  from  a 
rivulet  flowing  at  some  distance, 
by  small  canals  cut  out  of  stone, 
but  bedded  in  a  foundation  of 
.brick.  The  fountains  discharging 
the  water  are  covered  with  sculp- 
ture in  relief,  tolerably  executed ; 
one  of.  these  is  a  female  figure 
pouring,_amall  streams  from  the 
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excellent.  1  shall  not  enter  into  a  detail 
of  the  sculpture  which  covers  all  the  sides 
of  the  three  compartments  :  its  diversity  far 
exceeds  the  bouuds  of  my  examination,  or 
description.  In  the  intelligent  visitor  it 
excites  astonishment,  and  displays  a  de- 
gree of  art  and  of  taste,  equal,  as  far  as  my 
opportunities  for  observation  have  extend- 
ed, to  that  of  any  of  the  other  remains  of 

antiquity  found  on  Java/' "  But  I 

shall  not  extend  these  details.  Various 
spots  were  mentioned  by  the  inhabitants, 
which  are  now  covered  with  a  close  fo- 
rest, in  which  less  considerable  remains, 
rectos,  &c.  are  found,  and  others  are 
probably  concealed  or  unknown.  They 
existed  also  oh  the  south  side  of  the  large 
river  flowing  from  the  east,  iu  the  tract 
of  Ludaya,  celebrated  at  present  only  on 
account  of  the  mildness  of  the  territory. 
In  my  botanical  excursions  through  this 
and  the  neighbouring  districts,  I  also  met 
with  various  caverns  and  other  remains, 
the  retreat  of  fakirs,  hermits,  &c.  to 
which  the  approach  is  difficult  or  painful  t 
they  are  distinguished  by  the  denomina- 
.tion  of  Ber-tupa."—?.  40. 

At  Siuga  Sari,  in 'the  district  of 
Malang,  were  noticed  many  ruins 
and  remains  of  great  antiquity  and 
elegance,  some  of  which  are  de- 
scribed. Among  them  "  an  enor- 
mous gorgon  head"— two  porters 
with  clubs  in  their  hands  resting 
on  the  shoulder.  Of  similar  por- 
.  ters  found  at  other  places,  portraits 
are  given. 

Proceeding  a  short  distance  farther  into 
the  forest,  we  found  several  images  of  the 
Hindu  mythology,  in  excellent  preserva- 
tion, and  more  highly  executed  than  any 
we  had  previously  seen  in  the  islaud.  In 
the  centre,  without  protection  from  the 
weather,  was  the  bull  Nandi,  quite  per- 
fect, with  the  exception  of  the  horns. 
The  image  is  about  five  feet  and  a  half 
long,  in  high  preservation,  and  of  excel- 
lent proportion  and  workmanship. 

Near  the  bull,  and  placed  against  a  tree, 
is  a  magnificent  Brahma.  The  four  heads 
are  perfect.  The  figure  is  highly  orna- 
mented, and  more  richly  dressed  than  is 
usual.  Not  far  off  we  noticed  Mahadewa, 
known  by  his  trident. — P.  42. 

The  three  last  noted  subjects, 
with  others  found  near  Singa  Sari, 
are  well  represented  in  plates.  The 
Nandi,  or  bull,  in  particular, 
seems  finely  executed.  We  do 
not  clearly  perceive,  nor  from  a 
recollection  of  similar  figures  can 
wo  comprehend,   how  Brahma's 
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"jour  heads"  can  be  "  perfect ;" 
because  in  subjects  in  relief  thre* 
only  can  be  seen ;  unless,  indeed* 
where  so  very  bold  and  high,  that 
parts  are  wholly  detached  from 
the  mass,  which  doth  not  seem  to 
be  the  case  in  this  instance. 

A  similar  relation  in  an  early 
traveller  has  led  to  error  respect- 
ing the  grand  triune  bust  in  die 
-Elephanta  cave.  We  do  not,  how** 
ever,  say  that  in  this  case  our  au- 
thor is  inaccurate —but  we  think  so. 

A  car  or  chariot  of  Suria,  or  the  sun, 
with  seven  horses,  of  which  the  heads 
were  wanting,  was  the  only-  ether  Chjeet- 
of  antiquity  in  this  groupe.  The  horse*! 
are  at  full  speed,  with  extended  tails,  and 
the  square  of  the  chariot  seems  to  hare 
onoe  formed  the  pedestal  of  an  image, 
—lb. 

—  Of  Surya,  or  the  regent  of  the 
sun,  most  likely ;  as  is  often  seen, 
in  sculpture  and  metal  on  the  con- 
tinent. 

At  the  distance  of  about  a  hundred 
yards  from  this  spot,  we  were  conducted 
to  a  magnificent  Ganesa  of  a  colossal 
size,  most  beautifully  executed,  and  m 
high  preservation.  The  pedestal  is  sw~ 
rounded  by  skulls,  and  skulls  seem  ttwL 
not  only  as  earrings,  but  as  the  dmta» 
tion  of  every  part  to  which  they  can  be 
applied.  The  head  and  trunk  are  vary 
correct  imitations  of  nature.— (Our  read- 
ers will  recollect  that  Ganeta,  the  ttindtt 
god  of  prudence  and  policy*  has  the  heat 
and  trunk  of  an  elephant;)—: The  figuse 
.appears  to  have  stood  on  a  platform  of 
stone ;  and  from  the  number  of  stones 
scattered,  it  is  not  improbable  it  may 
have  been  inclosed  hi  a  niche  or  temple* 
— P.43. 

This  subject  is  given  as  a  fron- 
tispiece to  the  volume,  and  is  one 
of  die  most  amusing  monsters  we 
have  seen.  Notwithstanding  its 
"  colossal  size,"  it  has  we  per- 
ceive  by  the  plate,  been  "  brought  - 
from  Singa  Sari"  and  we  hope  td 
England.  We  cannot  judge^of  its 
dimensions;  as  M  colossal,"  ap- 
plied to  a  mythological  monster,  is 
very  vague.  Our  *  well  known 
friend  Ganesa  exhibits  in  the  main, 
the  same  figure,   attributes,  ami 

rbols,  on  Java,  as  all  over  In- 
We  do  *ot,  fadetd,  recoi- 

iigitized  by  VjiJvJV  11^ 
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lecVta  Save  elsewhere  seen  liim  80 
telalbprateTy  golfroihaic. 

At  other  places— Kedal,  Jagu, 
&C*  extensive  "ruins  were  discovered 
anil' .examined.  Near  the  latter, 
this  account  is  given  of  the  remains 
of  a  temple  in  a  forest. 

this  building  is  inost  richly  ornament- 
ed with  carVed  work,  and  Parlous  devices 
in  rtfier*  are'cot  in-  the  first,  second,  and 
third  stories.  One  of  theee  seiievns  re- 
preseats  a  battle  between  an  army  of  ap- 
partutjy  polished  people,  and  an  army  of 
Hasaksa*  The  figures  are  very  rudely 
carved  and'  dtsproportiowed  ;  but  in  gene- 
ral richness  of  effect  may  be  compared  to 
theafcill-of  the  ornaments  at  Bero  diodo. 
There  tare  a.  variety  of  processions  and 
achievements  represented  in  different 
parts,  bat  no  where  could  we  observe  any 
Image  or  particular  object  of  devotion. 
Along  the  cornices,  which  aiemost  splen- 
didly rich,,  we  noticed  birds  and  beasts-of 
various  kinds  interwoven.  In  one  patf  a 
palm  tree  between  two  Iambs  approach  • 
1ng  each  other;  in  another  a  perfect  boar, 
apparently  led  to  the  sacrifice. 

— —  At  Malau*  I  received  from  the 
Tunmng'gung,  a  small  square  atone  box, 
containing  a  golden  Ungam  ;f  tins  had 
been:  discovered  three  months  before, 
about  b  cubit  under  ground,  by  a  peasant, 
whifca digging  for  stones  to  bui'UUtis«ook« 
in&friace.  The  lingam  had  originally  two 
veryanrall  red  stones  withhi  it,  something 
like  rubies :  one  of  them  was  lost  before 
It  wat'deiivered  to  me,  the  other  by  the 
parqp*e*amtaff)g  it.— P.  45. 

The  remains  of  antiqnity  still  existing 
at  AftUr/thongh  not  to  becompared  with 
those  at5  Bratnban,  and  Horn  Bodo  in  ex- 
tent a*d  magnificence,  seem  to  claim  a 
peotfffar  interest,  on  accoratof  the  indi- 
cattou  they  afford  of  a  different  form  of 
worship.  'These  ruins  were  not  known 
to  Europeans  until  a  short  time  previous 
to  my  visit  in  May  1815.'$  When  1  visited 
them,  the  native  inhabitants  of  Sura- 
kerte  were  also  ignorant  of  their  exist- 
ence,* and  we  are  indebted  for  the  disco- 
very of  them  to  the  British  resident  at 
that  court,  Major  Martin  Johnson.— P.  45. 


•  JlcSstaM,  probably*  as  mora  classically  de- 
signated in  western  .India;— the  pluial  of  Rak- 
»ha  ;  who,  according  to  Reet*s  Cyclopedia  under 
that-word.  are  ••  a  specie*  of  mafeg nam  demon, 
•f  whom  peat  use  it  made  in  the  epic  machinery 
and  popular  tale*  of  tbe  Hindus.  They  are  of 
various  shapes  and  colours  and  siippostd  to  be 
animated  by  the  souls  of  bad  men  or  earlier  ex- 
istence, receiving  punishment  In  these  forma,  as 
enemies  to  the  gods,  and  obstructors  of  their 
beneicawt  intentions  towards  mankind."— ftr»» 

t  Of  this  obscene  symbol,  the  reader  will  nud 
a*  ample  account  under  Linga,  in  the  work  quot- 
ed In  the  preceding  note.— fee. 

X  These  ruins  are  not  more  than  twenty-she 
miles  frost  the  native  capital  of  Sttrafcena,  in  an 
easterly  direction.  The  account  of  them  is,  we 
Uliere,  by  Dr.  Horsfidd.— Rev. 

Asiatic  Journ. — No.  24. 
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The  principal  structure  is  a  truncated 
pyramid,  situated  on  the  most  elevated  of 
three  successive  terraces.  The  ruius  of 
two  obelisks,  having  the  form  of  the  sec- 
tion of  a  pyramid,  are  also  observable  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  principal  building,  and 
on  each  side  of  the  western  front  appear 
several  piles  of  ruinous  buildings  and 
sculpture.  The  length  of  the  terraces  is 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  feet ; 
the  de^h  of  the  first,  eighty  feet ;  of  the 
second,  thirty;  and  of  the  highest,  one 
hundred  aud  thirty  feet. 

The  approach  is  from  the  west,  through 
three  potcbts  or  gateways,  of  which  the 
outermost  alone  is  now  standing;  bat 
enough  remains  of  the  second  and  third, 
to  indicate  a  similarity  of  construction. 
This. porch  is  a  building  of  about  sixteen 
feet  high,  in  tolerable  preservation,  of  a 
pyramidal  form.  The  entrance  is  seven 
feet  aud  a  half  high,  and  about  three 
feet  wide;  agorgon  head  forms  tbe  key- 
stone of  the  arch.  The  ascent  is  first  by 
seven,  and  shortly  after  by  three  steps  ; 
and  in  relief,  on  the  centre  of  the  floor- 
ing under  the  porch,  is  a  representation  of 
the  male  aud  female  pudenda.  $ 

On  the  outer  face  of  the  porch  several 
figures  are  sculptured  in  relief.  On  the 
right  side  the  principal  figure  is  that  of  a 
man  of  monstrous  appearance  devouring  a 
child :  to  his  right  a  dog  sitting,  the  head 
wanting,  and  a  bird  of  the  stork  kind  near 
the  root  of  a  tree,  on  one  of  the  branches 
of  which,  a  bird  not  unlike  a  dove  or  pi-, 
geon  is  perched  ;  over  the  figure  is  a  bird 
on  the  wing,  either  the  hawk  or  eagle. 
Above  the  figure  of  a  man  with  the  tail 
of  a  snake  writhing  in  his  mouth,  is  ano- 
ther which  appeared  to  us  to  be  that  of  a 
sphynx;  it  is  however  represented  as 
floating  In  the  air,  with  the  legs,  arms, 
and  tail  extended.  The  tail  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  lizard  species,  and  the  hands 
appear  to  be  webbed  claws,  but  the  body, 
limbs,  and  face  are  human  ;  the  breasts 
distinguish  it  as  a  frmale.  Over  this 
again  is'  a  small  curling  reptile,  like  a 
worm  or  small  snake,  reminding  us  of 
the  asp. 

On  the  north'  and  on  the  south  face  of 
the  gateway,  there  is  a  colossal  eagle  with 
extended  wings,  holding  in  its  talons  an 
immense  serpent,  plaited  in  three  folds, 
its  head  turned  towards  the  eagle  and  or* 
nam  en  red  with  a  coronet. 

It  was  impossible  to  reflect  on  the  de- 
sign of  these  sculptures,  without  being 
forcibly  struck  with  their  reference  to  the 
ancient  worship  of  Egypt.    The  form  of 

«  That  Is,  as  we  Imagine,  a  symholical  represen- 
tation or  wnat  is  supposed  to  he :  the  »a*UeV  fcc. . 
under  the  common  and  d»*cent  forms  of  the  J.iw-  - 
e«  and  yen*— decent,  as  far  as  regards  their  *». 
pearmmte.  Respecting  their  allusions  much  may 
Le  said ;  ant  mods  i*  said  in  the  CvclOptdta  re- 
ferred to  in  «he  preceding  wtes*— Jcev. 
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the  catewaj  Uselfc  and  of  aU  tye.  nuns 
wittun' oar  view,  was  pyramidal.  In  tbe 
mort*ter  devouring  tfie  child*  we  were  re- 
minded' of  Tjfphon  ;  in  the  dog  of'Awnh 
fiis ;  ia  the  stork  of  the  Ibia ;  the  tree 
too,  seemed  to  V*  the  palm  by  which  fb? 
Egyptians  designated  tbe  year;  the  pi- 
gi'ou,  the  hawk,  the  i  mine  use  serpents, 
were  all  symbols  of  Egyptian  worship. — 
P.  47< 

Most  of  the  subjects  described  in 
the  above  extract,  with  many  others, 
found  among  the  ruins  at  Suktt.  are 
represented  In  plates.  The  form 
of  the  principal  pyramidal  temple 
may  remind  the  inspector  both  of 
Egyptian  and  Mexican  architecture, 
put  many  buildings  in  the  Carnatic 
and  Dekkan,  evince  that  the  same, 
indefatigable  race  of  workmen. con- 
structed the  latter,  and  those  at 
Euku~ whatever  hypothesis  may  be 
indulged  in  touching  the  cognate 
origin  of  the  others. 

The  stile  of  sculpture,  and  tfce 
mythological  figure*  given  in  a  plate 
opposite  page  46,  indicate  consider- 
able departure  from  the  common 
product  ions  of  Hindu  artists,  how* 
ever  whimsical  and  ridiculous  the 
ratter  sometime*  are.  We  often 
see  ip  British  India,  and  ehewhere, 
representations  sufficiently  deserv- 
ing these,  and  sometimes  more  re* 
pcebensibk  epithets.  Those  at  Sit" 
Mil  have  certain  coincidences  of  at- 
tribute that  mark  'in.'pm  as  apper- 
taining to  the  same  race  of  Brah- 
man  mycologists.  The  main  figure 
seems  of  Gurtida  in  masquerade. 
On  the  whole,  indeed,  these  sub- 
jects might,  were  orientals  much 
addicted  to  caricatura,  be  plausibly 
suspected  as  intended  to  throw  ri- 
dicule on  the  sacred  follies  of  the 
orthodox,  either  by  tbe  schismatic 
and  rival  Baudhists,  or  by  the  later 
and  anti-idolatrous  Mabommedans, 
But  the  pyramidal  forms,  the,  mona- 
ster devouring  tbe  child  wUh  a  dog 
by  his  side,  the  hawk,  the  stork; 
the  serpent,  are  equally  Hindu  as 
Egyptian  symbols, 
..Lengthened  deiipriptipns  fpllpw 
of  temples  and  many  interesting 
subjects  discovered  among  the  ruins 
of  Suku  neat  the  mountain  L,awaf 


The  trisula  or  frtfsnt/  tof 
bear,  monkey,  Htiga,  Jpmf 
otfcer  ppipfo  ere  s^picieody  fefia- 
dujoioark  tjieir  origin,  JSo  tj$g. 
fUtions  vfere  learned  respecting 
these  temples.  Subsequent  toftf* 
mation  has  warrantee)  a  decisjojj 
that  the  character  found  in  t-be  in- 
scriptions is  an  ancient  fornp  of  the 
javan,  and  that  a  date  on  o*e  o| 
the  stones  it  136 1;  and  on  thsr 
larger  phallus,  136$'  Such  dates, 
tjovvever,  prove  but  little.  The; 
temples  at  Btambanan  and  Bote* 
Jtafo  arc  recorded  to  have  bee* 
constructed  about  52*— by  other 
authorities  not  till  after  the  1006th- 
year  of  the  Javan  era  :  but,  as  far; 
as  the  general  tradition  may  be  re- 
lied on,  they  were  the  work  of  the 
sixth  or  seventh  centuries.  The 
templet  at  Siugq  Sari  are  attributed 
to  a  princess  named  Dewi  Kili  Sucftir 
a  cousin  and  cotempovary  of  the 
famed  Fanji,  the  son  of  an  Indian 
lady.  This  brings  the  construction 
of  those  temples  to  about  896  A>  & 
Other  authorities  casry  it  3>ack  tq- 
about  560* 

Besides  the  extensive  remains  of  tea*- 
pie*  and  other  edifices  already  mentioned 
in  the  districts  east  of  Cheriboni  where; 
alone  the  antiquities  deserve  attention** 
works  of  art.  t hew- are  t*?  be  found  on  the 
mauutain  of  Uttgvaru*g  the  ruins  of  seve- 
ral very  beautifully  executed  temples.  in 
stone,  with  numerous  dilapidated  figures^ 
aud  among  them  several  chariots  of  Suii* 
or  the  sun. 

The  Ckffndi  Bantfhim'mg  (yellow water) 
which  are  so  called  from  their  vicinity  to* 
the  village  of*  that  nauiev  are  situate^ 
within,  a  few  yards  of  a  small  volcanic 
crater,  which  at  the  time  i  vi#ited  Jhejft 
was  in  many  parts  too  hot  to  be  trodden 
with  safety.  They  appear  tP  have  been 
trait t  on  extensive  terraces  cut  out  of  the 
mountain,  and  rising  one  above  another 
at  intervals  of  some  hundred  yards*  The 
natives  assert  that  the  temples  were  for- 
njerly  far  more  extensive,  and  0iat  near 
fye  summit  of  several  of  the  adjoining 
peaks  other  teniples  are  tube  found.  »*?$ 
bare,  as  in  most  parts  of  Java,  the  moun- 
tains for  a  considerable  way^  betow  tha 
summit  have  been  covered,  forages,  witfc- 
an  almost  impenetrable  forest:  and  where 
this  is  not  tbe  case*  the  mountains  eT*vP 
either  baenreot  near  their,  summit,  ortaje 
ww».  «*  *«  or  .**  .tw  *?■>•• 
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ernptttft)  *»<  tM  tffeatcfc*  mar  save  Jbr- 
mgjy  been  the  «*ttnt  ana*  ftnMeur  q£  the 
e^moe*  which  once  ciowneql  tiyHr  tower- 
hirf '  tttfgbtsf,  ffie^  aie  a>  present  either 
cenbttfea  or  destroyed  Notwkhstahd  • 
fcrfc  the  diligent  AfcifCh  ntiM*  by  theErV 
tfcMfcrjiij^tbe, short  #erkx*.  of  their  stay 
fgjM  tlwre.are  dou^tlebs.aiany,  vary 
interesting  discoveries  to  be  made.  P.  52. 
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v  ])l««trftttve  of  this  chafer  on 
Java*  antiquities*  we  are  present- 
ed with  no  fewer  than  thirty-five 
Cites-r-aU  very  well,  and  some  very: 
autifuily  executed,  and  bea?in£ 
Reappearance  of  being  faithfully 
accurate.  These  plates  eompriae, 
fenong  other  matter,  temples,  .in 
fata  and  restored,  inscriptions, 
tejitfs,  chariots,  land- marks,  gor- 
ge-nSj  harpies  coins,  images-  in 
atone  and  metal,  representing  BrabV 
n«,  Siva*  Vishnu;  JBudha,  Ganesa, 
Dnrga,  &e.  lie.  in  various  modes  } 
none,  of  tbeni.  we  believe,  differ* 
inj^i  es3se^oturll|r  from  their  represen- 
tations given  in  other  Hindu  Pan* 
tbeiatic  publications.  Our  author 
leU*  as  (p.  56),  that  «'  many  o£ 
thorn. 4o*  not  occnr  in  Moor's  Pant- 
tbeon."  Not:,  perhaps,  in  every 
Jninute  variety  of  position,  %r  or* 
nament  -,  but;  in  tire  essentials  of. 
form,  character,  or. attribute,  we 
have  not,  on  an  examination  of 
aome  strictness,  discovered  in  the 
work  before  us  any  deity  exclu- 
sively Javan,  or  attribute  not  re* 
computable  as  appertaining  also  to 
continental  India. 

One  of  the  plates  of  this  portion 
4ft  the  work  we  must  select  for 
afore*  particular  notice.  It  is  en- 
titled *'  J^rbm  subjects  in  stone1 
Cdllecte'd  by  ihe  Chinese  and  depo- 
sited in  tbeir  temple  of  worship 
ff&trBatavia."  This  curious  plate — 
cut idus,not  so  much  from  the  nature. 
ft  from  the  destm£,  of  its  Subjects 
-t-contafns  i\%  figure**  ^ne  of  the 
Wblry-htatled,  chick  lipped,  long. 
staYed',  crowlegged  Bndha,  in  the 
fbrri),  features,  and  position  com* 
mdtoto  Ava,  Siara,  Canara,  Ceylon, 
Japan,  and  other  Budhaic  coun- 
tries, a*  well  as  in  the  how  Brah- 
rttmiear  <re|Wfl  of !  the  Dejtkari : 
*wo  fibres  of  tb*  well  knowft  eightr 


Wridetf  Durga  slaying  theJdeWri 
Manisha,  so  often  seen  in  India, 
and  so  variously,  as  well  as  tho  pre- 
ceding subject,  exhibited  In  tfi* 
Hindu  Pantheon :  two  of  Parvatf, 
or  Devi,  two-banded,  seated,  and 
ornamented  in  the  usual  mode  j  and 
one  of  four-handed  Vishnu,  sfand- 
*Qg>  with  his  .common  attributes. 

.  Ilia  period  at  which  they  were  collect- 
ed is  not  known,  and  the  subjects  in  .ge- 
neral are  not  so.  well  executed  as  those 
found  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  island ; 
but  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  Chinese, 
whose  form  ef  worsldp  is  at  present  90 
different  from*  that  of  the  Hindus  (how- 
ever similar  it  may  have  been  .formerly), 
sboald  in  a  foreign  land,  thus  prfee  ^nd 
appreciate  the  idols  of  a  people  whom 
they  affect  to  liold  in  contempt.    P.  55. 

,  The  subject  of  Parvati  in  her 
martial  character  of  Durga,.  or 
Active  Virtue,  slaying  the  Astir* 
or  monster  Mahisha,  seems  to 
have  been  a  favorite  with  the  artists 
of  Java*  as  well  as  with  those,  of 
continental  India.  It  occurs  at 
least  half  a  dosen  times  in  the  work 
wider  our  notice, and oftenerin  the 
Hindu  Pantheon,  varying  in  posi* 
tion  and  execution  ; .  but  the  elabo*. 
rnt^  story  is  told  alike. in  them  .ail. 
On  Java  she  is  called  Loro  Jongron. 
With  the  exception  of  this  appel- 
lation (tbe  meaning  of  which  we 
are  ignorant  of)  and  that  of  Gana 
and  others  to  Ganesa,  the  Javans  of 
tbe,  present  day 'are  said,  but  we 
ddubt  if  correctly,  to  attach  no  par* 
ticular  designation  to  the  different 
deities  found  among  them. 

The  casts  in  metal  which  have  been 
discovered  in  the  central  districts  of  Java 
are  nnmerous.  The  subjects  represented. 
in  tbe  plates  annexed,  were  selected  from 
af  collection  of  about  a  bandied  brought 
by  me  to  this  eomitry.  They  |,rtd  most  of 
them  been  found  at  different  limes  near- 
the  rains  of  the  temples,  and  preserved  in 
the  families  of  the  pett)  chiefs.  I  am  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Lawrence,  the  resident  of 
Kedtii  for  matiy  of  tb^m,  which  were' 
brought  in  to  hi ui<  by  the  native*,  on  its 
beiqg  generally  kaown  that  subjects  of. tbe 
kind  were  interesting  to  the  British  au- 
thorities.    . 

the  casts  are  generally  of  cobper,  sdmW 
times  of  brass,  and  rarefy  of  silver,  "yhe  * 
nYaJorlVy  ami  best  ekeihted' were  fouiia4  in,, 
the  vicinity  of  GumtNg  bieng's  and  it  is 
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asserted  that  formerly  ipany  gold  caste  of 
a  similar  description  were  discovered, 
which  have  been  melted  down.'  The 
village  of  Kali  Beber,  situated  at  the  foot 
-of  the  mountain,  is  said  from  time  im- 
memorial to  have  paid  its  antnia!  rent, 
amounting  to  upwards  of  a  thousand  dol- 
lars, in  gold,  procured  by  melting  down 
the  relics  of  antiquity  discovered  in  hs 
vicinity ;  but  for  some  years  past,  no  more 
golden  images  being  found,  the  rents  arc 
paid  in  the  coiii  of  the  country. 

jh.ro ong  the  easts  now  exhibited,  will  fre 
©Swerved  two  images  of  J&akma.i  one 
with  eight  arms,  standing  uppn  a  male 
aud  female  figure  ;*  the  of  tier  with  four, 
on  a  pedestal  surmounted  by  tiae  lotus, 
Wing  a  fragment  of  the  goose  in  front. 
Theiorroer,  iu  particular,  is  most  beau- 
tifully execa-ted. 

The  casts  vary  from  three  to  six  mohes 
ifrjietght,  and  abound  in  a  variety  of  de- 
licate ornaments^  which  it,  has  not  been 
attempted  to  represent  in  the  plates. 

Several  copper  cups,  varying  from  three 
to  five  inches »in  diameter,  and  having  the 
aigofeof  the,  Zodiac  and  other  designs  re* 
presented  upon  thetn  in  relief,  have  like-* 
wise  been  discovered  in  various  parts  of 
the  Island.  A  fac  simile  (reduced)  of 
them  is  given  in  the  annexed  plate. 

A  'Variety  of  bells,  tripods?,  and  orna- 
incuts  of  various  descriptions,  otour-iu 
casts  pf  metal,  and  form  part  of  the  col- 
lection brought  to  England.  Several  of 
tiiein  are  represented  in  one  of  the  an-, 
nexfed  plates.    Pp.  56-7. 

Many  of  these,  casts  seem  to  be 
executed  with  £reat  metallurgic 
skill, !,  and  even  with  great  taste, 
•Jhe  execution  of  the  plates,  as  we 
Jjiave  already  noticed,  is  excellent, 
as.  far  as  i{  goes  But  we  wish  it 
h"ad.£one  further,  and  embraced  all 
tbe  "  variety  of  delicate  ornaments 
with  which  the  casts  abound,  which 
it,lias  not  been  attempted  to  repre* 
£tpV  P«  56.  The  attitude  of  some 
figures  is  spirited,  of  others  easy  and 
elegant:    , 

' ,  pppious  as  our  extracts  have  been, 
W,£  ,  have  xjbt  been  .able  to ;  notice 
eyen  half  the  assemblages  of  ruins 
described.  What  we  have  indulged 
jp  rnay  serve,  to  shew  the  early  ex- 
cellence of  the  artists  who  have 
lefcsuch  specimens  of  their  genius 
to,a  people  who  seem  so  utterly  in^ 
imitative.  Except  among  absolute 
barbarians,  we  .shall  rarely  find  so 

*  We  htvc  ttoubuV  it  be  Brahma  represented 
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few.  respectable  edifices/  public  dp 
private/as  among  'tbe  four4  or  ?nVe 
rh'illlons  pf  modern  Javans.  Their 
ci  faith/1  it  is  true,  renders  them  ab- 
horrent f torn  sculpture,  "  in  the 
likeness  of  any  thirty  that  rs  irf  hea- 
ven above  or  hi  the  earth  'beneath, 
or  in  the  •waters  Under  the  earth.**' 
—for  the  Mahommedans  have  lite- 
rally interpreted  and  adhered  to  thi& 
passage  of-  the  Decalogue  :  sttitt  in- 
genuity and  taste  might  here  or  else- 
where, be  innocently  displayed  in 
the  comfort  and  decoration  of  their 
habitations. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  ail 
tj*e  ruins  worthy  of  notice  w«re«eea 
by  the  English  during  'their  short 
sojourn  in  Java.  When  we  contemn 
plate  their  extent  in  this  remote* 
inland,  where  a  few  yeans  ago.no 
one  seemed  •  to  have  any  .knowledge 
of  the  existence  'x>f  Himteism,  -w© 
ma y  reasonably  expect l  similar '  dfo- 
coveries  in  other1  islands  in  the  vast 
Eastern  Archipelago.  The  more, 
ipdeed,  we  extend  our  research  into 
the  antiquities  of  the  Hindus*  the 
more  we  are  surprized  at  the  spread 
oif  their  religion,  and  the  art  and 
perseverance  of  its  votaries. 

In  ancient  inscriptions  Sir 
Thomas  Raffles  has  greatly  enriched 
his  work.  But  in  this  line  we  are 
unable  to  afford  our  readers  any 
useful  information.  Some  ancient 
coins  are  given,  supposed  to  be  of 
dates  from  the  9th  to  the  16th  cen- 
tury. They  seem  nearly  equally 
rude  and  unintelligible.  All  hitherto, 
found  have  the  square  hole  in  the 
miadle  for  the  purpose  of  stringing} 
similar  to  the  base  cqsh  of  China  5 
tbe  only  coin  of  that  empire.  We 
may  reasonably  conclude  that  the 
effigies  and  inscriptions  on  all  coins, 
however  rude,  had  originally  .* 
meaning  j  and  the  attempt  to  dis- 
cover it,  and  the  date,  is,  no  doubt, 
Commendable,  and  is  .  sometimes 
useful.  The  failure,  or  supposed 
failure,  implies  no  discredit.  We 
cannot  but  think  t^e  mode  adopted 
to  the  end  of  determining  the  dates, 
on  the  Javan  Coins,  at  p  4)1.  vol.  ii. 
inconclusive  and  fanclfu),  .as. far  a^ 
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We.unfjeratend  it:—-but  the  ro/io- 
naje  is  not  very  clearly  explained, 
and ,  the,  process  is  evidently  unsa- 
tisfactory to  pur  author.  ,  From  the 
engraving  of  que  side,  as  we  pre- 
sume, of  fifteen  coins,  "  taken  in- 
discriminately from  a  collection  of 
upwards  of  a  hundred  brought  to 
ISpgland,"*  we  should;  not  have 
made  the  remark  "  that. the  figures, 
Such  as  tbey  are,  are  iq  general  well 
defined  and  clearly  executed  :"-— oo 
tjie  contrary,  we  caanot  with  any 
certainty,  make  out,,  in  many  in- 
stances, what  the  figures  may  have 
been  intended  tp  represent. 

"But  perhaps  the  most  striking  and' in- 
teresting vestige  of  antiquity  which  is  to 
l?e  found  iu  the  eastern  seas,  is  the  actual 
state  of  society  iu  the  island  of  Buii, 
whither  the  persecuted  Hindus  took 
refuge  on  the  destruction  of  Mahapajit, 
and  where  the  Hindu  religion  is  still  the 
established  worthi  p  p  f  Che  count  ry.  This 
interesting  island  has  hitherto  been  but 
1/ttle  explored  by  Europeans,  and  what 
we  know  of  it  is  only  sufficient  to  make 
us  anxious  to  know  more.    P.  61 . 

.  "This  is  very  true,  notwithstand- 
ing Sir  Thomas's  commendable  and 
successful  industry  in  availing  him- 
sjelf  of  every  thing  accessible  in 
view,  to  the -gratification  of  our 
Justly  excited  curiosity.  The  result 
of  his  visit  to  Bali,  in  1815,  he 
tas  communicated  in  a  condensed 


•  So  extensive  it  our  eastern  Empire — such  is 
the  ardour  of  research  among  our  countrymen 
there — so  multifarious  in  those  countries  are  the 
articles  of  curiosity  and  value,  ancient  and  modern, 
and  such  is  our  gratification  at  home  on  beholding 
them,  that  the  institution  of  an  Oriental  Library 
tkd  Museum  at  the  luuia  House,  is  a  subject  of 
national  importance  and  gratulation.  It  is  not 
ttn  account  merely  of  the  gratification  of  curiosity, 
however  Uuulable,  that  such  collections  are  chiefly 
commendable.  They  direct  mankind  to  a  better 
acquaintance  with  and  greater  esteem  of  each 
ojher,  and  often  lead  to  consequences  socially  be- 
neficial. The  collection  at  the  India  House  has, 
no  doubt,  assumed  a  very  respectable  appearance, 
and  in  the  line  of  MS*,  is  we  understand  very 
valuable.  Stilt  its  accumulations  seem  accident 
al  or  desultory,  as  if  no  system  or  ardour  were 
observed  or  directed  to  its  increase.  In  the  hands 
of  individuals  in  this  country  is  dispersed  a  vast 
mass  of  materials,  which,  if  concentrated,  would 
comprize  a  Library  and  Museum  of  unequalled 
extent  and  value.  While  dispersed,  such  mate- 
rials are  of  little  comparative  worth.  The  fvste- 
roatic  disbursement  of  a  few  thousand  pounds 
annually,  would  in  no  great  length  of  time  col- 
lect a  considerable  proportion  of  those  and  simi- 
lar articles,  and  lay  a  foundation  for  a  magnificent 
atid  national,  and  suitable  institution.  This  we 
judge  the  likeliest  period  to  expect  encourage* 
ment  and  success  to  such  a  plan  j  when  the  direc- 
tton  of  the  aftiirsof  the  Bast  Indies  is  in  such  en- 
lightened  hand*,  and  the  management  of  the 
LiBr*ry  so  wisely  delegated. 
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fawn  in  the  Appendix  K»  of  which 
we  fear  we  shall  be  able  to  take 
but  little  further  notice. 

After  some  very  sensible  general 
reflections  on  the  comprehensive 
subject  of  J  a  van  antiquities,  and 
tbe  origin  arid  purpose  of  the 
architectural  grandeur  and  sculp- 
tural beauty  of  the  edifices,  whose 
remains  now  claim  our  admiration, 
Sir  Tbom as  Raffles  thus  conclude* 
the  very  interesting  chapter  wbiefl 
he  has  devoted  to  its  discussion. 

To  trace  the  coincidences  of  the  arun 
sciences,  and  letters  of  ancient  Java,  and 
those  of  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Persia,  would 
require  more  time  and  more  learningthaa 
I  can  command.  Such  investigation  I 
must  leave  to  the  reader,  deeming  myself 
fortunate,  if  in  recording  their  vestiges  1u 
the  traces  of  a  high  state  of  civilization, 
to  be  found  in  the  ruins,  languages, 
poetry,  history,  and  institutions  of  Java, 
I  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  any  share 
of  his  interest  and  respect  for  a  people 
whom  I  shall  ever  consider  with  peculiar 
esteem  aud  affection.    P.  63. 

The  author  has,  we. confess,  in- 
terested us  much  in  the  early  his- 
tory and  antiquities  of  Java  j  more 
in  the  future  comfort  and  welfare 
of  its  inhabitants.  In  this  feeling 
we  rejoice  to  observe,  that,  extensive 
and  valuable  as  the  information  is 
with  which  he  has  favored  Us1,  wc 
may  yet  expect  more,  both  from  his 
own  and  from  the  taste  and  ia- 
dnstry  of  others.  We  shall  await 
the  appearance  of  other  announced 
publications  connected  with  Java, 
with  some  earnestness  of  expect- 
ancy ;  and  if  they  emulate  the  ex- 
cellencies of  this  precursive  work, 
we  shall  have  great  cause  of  exul- 
tation in  the  literary  activity  of 
our  countrymen  in  that  remote 
quarter.  It  would  seem,  that  with 
equal  felicity  of  forecast  ^nrf  ex- 
ertion of  industry,  they  had  an- 
ticipated and  provided  Mgaiust  tbe 
restoration  of  this  interesting  and 
valuable  island  into  the  hands  of 
the  incurious  —  phlegmatic  —  all- 
grasping  —  noth  i  ng  ret  <  i  ruing,  (al* 
low  us  a  little  oriental  sesqitipeds- 
lism)  —  gin -ririn  king  Dutchman  — 
in  whom  it  has  excited  ,,«  spark  of 
sympathy,    and  to  whom  (uule 


*nder  h  life  6£  coifclndt  widely 
differing  from  %bat  the  experience 
#f  t be  past,  anil  W*  grteve  td  day 
•i-tiie  feafftrl  promise  of  tbefuture, 
anthorito  us  to  bope)  k  can  be  oi 
*#va)ne.  > 

•  Chapter  X.  eontarns  "  The  Hi** 
tary  «f  Java  from  the  earliest  tra* 
<K*i#n*  t«>  the  establishment  of  Ma> 
liaatetanism."  The  work  would 
bsjeebeen  very  incomplete  without 
stiab  an  historical  retrospect. 

Among  tlte  various  trad! flans  regarding 
the  naaitacr  in  which  Javaaud'  the  Eastern 
ftlands  were  originally  peopled,  and  tile 
source,  whence  its  population  proceeded, 
ft  has  been  related,  that  the  first  inhabi- 
tants came-  in  vessels  from  the  Red  Sea 
$JUuH .JHira}*  and  that,  in  their  passage, 
t£ey  coasted  along  tlte  shares  of  Hiudos- 
tau  ;  that  peninsula  then  (orniius:  an  un- 
broken continent  with  the  laud  in  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  from  wiiieh  it  is  now 
so  widely  separated, -and  which, accord iag< 
to  the  tradition,,  ha*  since  been  diiided 
into  so  mai>y  distinct  islands,  by  some 
convulsions  of  nature  or  revolution  of  the 
elements.— P.  65. 

The  traditions  are  wild,  like  those 
cf  other  people,  where  real  origin 
is  Io*k.  as  is  commonly  the  case*  in 
antiquity-— 

-  And  it  is  only  from  the  supposed  ar- 
rival of  Adiov  A)i  Sahn ylhax  the  Javans, 
even  in  their  traditions,  enter  with  any 
confidence  into  details.  This  event  is 
jftneral fy  referred  to  the  fim  year  of  the 
JFftttan  era,  Which  corresponds  with  the 
7*tfrof  the  Christian  ei*.— P.  67. 

About  the  sam(e  time  Baudbism  is 
bdteved  to  have  been  introduced 
into  China  j  and  Saka  being  a  San- 
scrit nnme  of  Biulha,  as  well  as  of 
an  era,  wc  rany  hence  draw  some 
reasonable  Mstoiic&t  inferences. 

As  a  specimen  of  Javan  histori- 
cal facts,  we  may  note  that  long  af- 
ter tbe  ag$  of  confident  Uiidilion, 
we  are  toid  of  a  princess  having 
burnt  terself,  *'  in  consequence  of 
being  refused  the  knowledge  of  a 
certain  prayer,  by  which  she  miglii 
understand  the  language  of  all  ani« 
rnals*  The  princess  afterwards  be- 
came insane,  wandered  about, ;  and 
was  transformed  into  a  white  bird*" 
— K  76. 

Tbia  chapter  must  have  cost  the 


oOHtopiler  comWetfiile  hftittot ;  a5W 
v*e  oogbt  to  be  <kiry  tbatifcfd!  $  bW 
m  ttuth)  though  valsmbte  a*  ait  iff- 
tempt  4o  *rr*mge%  ftfe  ioeaK faet^e^r 
fables  »f  past  ages  in  some  cfrroV 
nologieal  order,  it  it?  ufitate¥edtfm£ 
to  the  general  reader.  History, 
Meed*  will  for  a  eirfte  have  lost 
gome  of  its  attrstetfob.  \te  fcavrf 
witnessed  and  felt;  near  ftoftfe*  4&W 
a  aeries  of  tremendous  fects,  axti& 
rentier  lame  tbe  comparafi? ery  frl-' 
vial  occurrences  of  earner  period* 
ami  distant  people.  We  fcay  •]& 
said  t<>  bave  realized  tbeV  beaero^ 
lent  hyperbole  qf  Spartisfef  tfoUrte^y/ 
and  to  have  V  lived  a  thousand 
years  jM  foe  the  stapendoiM  evens*** 
of  ten  centuries  have  been  drowse* 
into  our  own  time. 

In  its  detail  Eastern  history  .js\ 
rendered  intricate  and  the  less  in*, 
teresttng,  not  only  by  the*  poetical 
propensities  of  most?  of  itfc  hteto? 
rians,  but  by  tbeir  great1  jnaUention/ 
and  inaccuracy  as  to  dates;  by  a 
variety  of  eras  or  cycles,  and  by  a, 
frequent  <;ljart^e'of  nkme  6f  places,, 
dnd  df  princes,  generals,  and  dttf- 
tinguisbed  persons,  fbese^,  irf t^eftr» 
Combination,  tend  greatly  tW  *o> 
fangle  the  thread  of  EdsteVn  HUt-' 
tory,  and  to  embarrass  the;  rese^rclfr 
after  chronological  accuracy. 

Chapter  XL  contains  the  "  HW 
tory  of  Java,  from  the  Establish- 
ment of  Mahometanism  (A.J.  1400) 
till  the  arrival  of  the  British  Force* 
in  A.  D.  181 1,  (A.  J.  J 738.)'*— and 
participates  in  the  character  of  iti 
predecessor  :  —  differing  in  being 
less  wild  in  its  traditions  as  we  ap- 
proach the  age  of  record  and  ex- 
perience, and  confirming  the)  me- 
lancholy fact  that  Eastern  history 
—is  it  confined  to  Eastern  history  i 
— is  little  else  than  a  tissue  of  crime 
— of  oppressive  inhumanity  and 
cruelty  on  the  jiart  df  the  rulers-?, 
of  apathy,  or  of  treachery  and  cow- 
ardice oh  that  of  the1  ruled. 

At  paj#  153,  w£  hatfe  re,vjvec(* 
as  of  recent  J  a  van  occurrence,  $ 
fiction  as  old  aud  stele  as  the  poelU 
cal  foundation  of  Carttiage  and  Ibi 
ttoryof  ©ido— tbat  of  the  emiivo* 


of  at  mod*  ground  as  a 
b^U'#  (lip1?  Would  cover  pr  compass. 
'  3flb«  game  of  JPojTi  we  here  find 
applied  by  tj*e  Javans  to  tbp  natives 
4£  the  Coronaaadel  coast.  To  Ar- 
i^nians  it  is  commonly  applied  in 
tfc  -Jfast;  and  tti^se  Christians  may, 
pcriaps,  have  been*raong  the  early 
visjtan^s  to  Java,  and  way  have 
mneg  ttair  own  distinctive  appella- 
ttyg  to  the  Coromandcl  fofa  gene- 
rally.  |(  is  pf  this  enterprising 
i$ce*  of  aftercbwitt,  that  the  6tory 
of  tfce  bull  hid*  cjieat  is  told  5  and 
tbe,y  seem  to  ba,vc  established  and 
iefi  a  character  on  Java/  happily 
mucj*  at  variance  with  that  which 
they  now,  for  the  greater  part, 
!$W.     $or  we  are  told— 

Such  is  the  aversion  of  the  Javans  for 
<fie  fCfi&jas,  as  well  pn  account  of  their 
g^ngrjd  character,  as  of  their  conduct  on 
4)1*  occasion,  that  it  is  a  proverb  among 
4aein,  "  Jf  you  meet  a  suake  aud  a  Kho- 
fu  in  the  same  road,  kill  the  Khcja  first, 
a^d  afterwards  the  saake/"*-P.  154. 

'  The  name  of  Khoja,  or  one  nearly 
strnilar  in  sound,  is  also  given,  in 
India,  and  other  Eastern  countries, 
to  eunuchs. 

'  This  chapter  includes  a  "  Line 
of  the  Mahometan  Sovereigns  of 
Java,  who  have  ruled  subsequently 
t6  the  Destruction  of  the  Hindu 
Government  of  Majapahit,  down 
to  the  Ja van,  year  1742*— A.  D. 
1815.° 

Not  one  of  the  sovereigns  appears 
tinder  a  Mahomraedan  name:  a  fact 
which  in  itself  shows  strongly  that 
the  Faith  has  not  taken  the  same 
hold  in  Java  as  in  most  other  part* 
where  it  has  established  itself,  As 
among  Christians  at  baptism,  the 
Mahommedans  are  generally,  we 
bad  nearly  said  universally,  parti- 
cular and  earnest,  on  the  point  of 
giving  suitable  names  to  their  con- 
verts at  the  performance  of  the 
initiary  rite. 

The  preset  $u§imaq,  is,  cpn^queDtly, 
the  eighteenth  ip  succession  from  the  first' 
HinduTrince.  The  average  reign  during 
ftta*  Maiwaaetaa  government,  is  nineteen 
Tfajti  Tajuejt  the. same  average  for  the 
H&toA  <*  ta&  Hiudu  goyerawwit,  it*  ori- 
gin,,would  be  four  huudred  and  tableau. 
years  anterior  to  the  destruction  of  Ma- 


banajfe,  A.  J.  imt  and  m*t  be  refer** 

IP  the  close  of  the  tenth  tfatujry  *f  lb* 
Java*,  or  to  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
century  of  the  Christian  era.-  P.  231. 

Next  follows  a  chronological  {*• 
ble  of  events,  from  the  records  anA 
traditions  of  the  Javajtt,  since  tfe 
arrival  of  Jji  &r£$,  the  commence 
»  roent  of  their  era,  continued  to  A.  Jf* 
1692,  or  A.  D.  1  m.  It  is  v*\mr 
ble,  and  would  be  complete  if  con* 
tinned,  which  might  to  easily  hav# 
been  done,  to  a  recent  period  ~  Wk 
to  the  restoration  of  Java  tQ  tu£ 
Putcb. 

The  chapter  and  the  body  of  the 
work  is  concluded  by  an  account  of 
the  several  principal  divisions  of  !•*. 
va  and  Madura— accompanied  by 
extensive  and  minute  statistical  U-. 
bles,  which  are,  as  before  observed, 
of  great  value  «-*•  and  must,  in  their 
compilation  and  arrangement,  have 
demanded  great  labour  and  applica* 
tion.  We  can  only  repeM  our  cons* 
mendation  of  the  useful  qualifica- 
tions evinced  in  the  accumulation 
of  these  valuable  materials. 

A  series  of  Appendices  occupy 
about  half  the  volume,  and  conclude 
the  work.  Over  these  too  shall  thcow 
a  passing  glance.   . 

Appendix  A.  contains  memoranda, 
and  tables,  connected  with  the  in^ 
salubrity  of  Batavia.  On  tbU  topic 
we  have  already  touched,  B*  ia,o*b 
the  Japan  trade,  (lad  we  not  tres- 
passed so  greatly  oh  the  limits  at* 
signed  to  this  department  of  our 
Journal,  we  should  be  tempted  to- 
enlarge  on  this  topic,  not  only  af : 
regarding  the  importance  of  the* 
Japan  trade  with  Java  and  India. 
general fcy,  but  as  affecting  England' 
directly-  Considering  our  critical 
position  in  respect  to  Chinese  poli- 
tics, we  cannot  but  fed  and  express 
a  hope  that  the  view  of  our  states* 
men  is  directed  strongly  toward 
Japan  and  Formosa,  at  points  o tier- 
ing at  this  inoineut  an  opening, 
commercial  and  political,  as  interest* 
ing  and  important  as  the  dawn  of 
day  in  South  America, 

Until  the  direct  interference  oft 
the  BDglish'wHh  the  trade  bet  wee*4 


Sir  T,  S.  finjfles' 
India  and  China,  the  export  of  Iri- 
ctia  thither  was  chiefly  in  gold  and' 
silver  j  and  caused  a  great  drain 
from  a  country  that  worked  but  few 
Alines  of  the  precious  metals.  Ex- 
cept China  and  Japan,  however/ 
all  the  civilized  world  seemed  to' 
eoret  Indian  products,  and  lavishly 
poured  their*  wealth  in  exchange 
Into  that  favored  country.  Half 
a  century  back  the  demand  of  In- 
dia for  English  commodities,  ex- 
cept for  the  use*  of  the  few  Euro- 
peans there,- was  as  slack  as  it  con- 
tinues in  China.  We  have  begun 
to  teach  India  the  increase  of  wants 
beyond  her  own,  source*  of  supply, 
and  our  manufacturers  feel  the  er- 
ftct,  England  no  longer  sends 
bullion  to  India,  otherwise  than 
when  its  cheapness  here  renders  it  a 
marketable  commodity.  Our  va- 
rious wares  are  preferred.  India 
no  longer  sends  bullion  to  China  $ 
but  now  exports  so  much  more 
largely  than  heretofore,  as  to  re- 
quire, notwithstanding  the  greatly 
increased  sum  of  China  articles  im- 
portedy  and  the  provision  of  a  va- 
luable investment  of  tea,  &c.  for 
England,  a  large  balance  to  be  paid 
in  gold  and  silver.  India  must  thus, 
soon  again  become  one  of  the  rich- 
est countries  in  the  world,  both  as 
to  her  possession  of  imported  pre- 
eioas  metal,  and  her  superabundant 
aggregate  of  agricultural  and  ma- 
nufacturing produce.  The  quantity 
of  goW  absorbed,  not  circulated, 
in  India  is  immense ;  and  the  theo- 
ty  or  its  absorption  is  curious— -but 
cannot  he  touched  on  here.  It  is 
extremely  interesting  to  contem- 
plate what  the  enterprize,  skill, 
probity,  and  other  commercial 
stents  of  England,  has  effected,  and 
may  effect,  in  revolutionizing,  as  it 
irere,  the  empire  of  trade  and  ex- 
change. For  many  years,  perhaps 
aentuiies,  the  trade  between  India 
aad  China  has  been  considerable. 
Heretofore  it  was  carried  on  through 
tstrepots,  as  no  nautical  skdl  ex- 
isted in  either  country  adequate  to 
the  completion  of  so  long  a  voyage 
dfeect  and  uninterrupted.    Vessels, 
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originally  from  the  Red"  Sea  per- 
haps—-found  their  way  to  Surat, 
ami  crept  thence  along  the  western 
coast  of  India  to  Calicut  or  Ceylon, 
and  there  exchanged  their  wares  or 
specie,  for  spices,  sugar,  sandal, 
&c.  and  returned  with  the  changed* 
monsoon.  Or  a  few  more  enter- 
prizing  commanders,  Arabs  proba- 
bly, pushed  across  the  mouth  of 
the  bay  of  Bengal  to  A  chin,  and 
perhaps  to  Malacca  and  Java,  where 
they  found  the  goods  of  the  Mo- 
luccas and  Chlfia,'  brought  thither 
by  junks  to  be  bartered  for  their" 
own.  The  returns  from  the  eastern 
isles  consisted  chiefly  in  spices, 
gums,  and  gold  dust.  The  former 
finding  their  way  to  Europe  through 
Egypt,  from  "  Araby  the  blest," 
were  traced  no  further  back ;  and 
we  often  read  in  older  writers,  and, 
indeed,  sometimes  in  authors  of 
date  sufficiently  modern  to  be  better 
informed,  of  the  **  perfumes  of 
Arabia/*— a  country  little  "  re- 
dolent of  spice."  No  more,  in-* 
deed,  the  source  of  this  luxury 
than  Of  the  wonderful  discovery  of, 
the  decimals  that  still  are  named 
after  it  among  us  j  though,  in 
Arabia,  they  correctly  bear .  the 
name  of  "Indian  figures."  But 
who  is  hardy  and  tasteless  enough 
to  resist  such  authority  as  this  ?— 

As  when  to  those  who  sail 

Beyond  the  Cape  of  Hope,  and  now  are  past 

Mozambique,  off  at  sea  north-east  winds  blow 

Sahatan  odours  from  the  spicy  shore 

Of  Araby  theblett ;  with  such  delay 

Well  pleased,    they   slack  their  course,   and 

many  a  league, 
Cheer'd  with  the  grateful  smell,  old  ocean  unites, 

Malabar  has  long  possessed  a 
race  of  navigators  of  considerable 
enterprize,  when  compared  with 
their  timid  neighbours.  We  speak 
of  the  Mahommedan  tribe  of  Ma- 
pla,  who,  centuries  back,  it  is 
reasonably  supposed,  pushed  direct- 
ly over  the  Erythrean  Sea  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Mare  Rubrum,  and . 
perhaps  to  Mocha  and  Jedda.  Their 
commercial  spirit  was  backed. by 
another ;  and  few  moral  stimuli 
combine  with  greater  effect  than 
those  of  traffic  and  religion.    Wt 


seeand.knotv;  very  liUltof  Hindu 
nautics  j  such  pursuits  are.  contrary 
to  their  superstitious  feelings—but 
we  may  infer  they  were  early  na* 
vigators,  for  in  hooks  as  old  pro- 
bably as  toe  Iljad,  we  find  regula- 
tions for  sea  insurances.  Perhaps 
however,  they  were  mere  coasting 
voyages,  and  securities  against  the 
pirates,  anciently  and  now,  so  dariag 
and  organized  in  the  Indian  seas. 

Adverting,  for  another  moment, 
to  the  existing  state  of  our  rela- 
tions with  China,  commercial  and 
political,  if  the,  latter  may  be  al- 
lowed a  separate  existence,  we 
cannot  but  apprehend  an  early  in- 
terruption thereof.  It  will  moat 
tikely  terminate  in  extended  inter- 
course, and  that  at  no  distant  date. 
Meanwhile*  should  our  apprehen- 
sions be  unhappily  verified,  we 
should  severely  feel  the  effect  of 
such  interruption  y  and  it  is  as  well 
to  look  the  danger  boldly  in.  the 
face,  and.  wisely  to  provide  against 
it.  Foreseeing  a  danger  is  the  re- 
verse of  creating  cme.  We  ground 
our  view  of  this  important  question 
on  some  knowledge  of  Chinese 
subtlety  and  ignorance,  and  haugh- 
tiness and  meanness.  We  may 
assure  ourselves  that  the  affair  of 
the  Lady, Shore  is  not  forgotten, 
nor :  forgiven,  even  in  the  lapse  of 
so  many  years.  It  has  been  kept 
alive  by  the  intermediate  occur- 
rence of  certain  points  of  dif- 
ference—  the  same  in  kind,  but 
differing  in  degree— and  the  spirited 
affair  of  the  Alceste,  and  the  re- 
sult of  our  recent  embassy— as  far 
as,  we  are,  permitted  to  speculate-— 
cannot  fail  of  fanning  the  slumber^ 
ing  embers  of  political  rancour. 
Glad  shall  we  be  if  erring  herein ; 
but  our  short-sightedness  tending 
haply  to  magnify  what  we  can  see 
but  dimly,  leads  us  to  the  persua- 
sion, that  the  seeds  of  hostile  feel- 
ing,— **ay,  (why  mince  it  ?)  of 
kottUfties,--  are  deeply  tooted  be- 
tween England  and  China  *  and 
that  no  great  length-  of  time, 
perhaps  ant  another  year,  will 
tufltee  for  the  development  of  some 
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of  its  itotturad  fruits.  W«  htv* 
by  accident  had  an  opportunity  jof 
seeing  some  important  documents* 
that  will  not,  perhaps^  perhaps* 
ought  riot*  be  published,  connected 
with  our  late  embassy,  which  toft- 
firm  our  conviction  that  a -much 
greater  portion  of  forbearance  than 
has.  of  late  marked  the-  conduct  of 
our  cabinet,  and  a  much  smarter 
portion  of  insolence  on  the  partaof 
the  Chinese,  must  be  brought  infcp 
operatiooj  to  avert  the  results  in. 
our  contemplation.  > 

Appendix  C.  is  a  "  translation 
of  a  modern  version  of  the  Suria 
Alem  .j°  a  code  of  laws  that  chiefly 
guides  the  administration*  and  rale* 
the  population  of  Java.      As  such 
it  may  be,  to  a  certain  degree, ,  ctor. 
rions  y  and  at  any  rate  is  jucUciottfr* 
ly  given  in  such  a  work  at  tail*. 
But,  as  a  code*,  it  is  an  unenlighten- 
ed production.  Its  compound  Sans* 
krit  and  Arabic  name  means  tfcer 
light  or  sun  of  the  world.      Like 
other*  eastern  codes,  H  ia  so  vague 
as  to  leave  most  points  that  it  puo- 
fesses  to  explain  sufficiently  to  the 
taste  or  caprice  of  the  expounder. 
It  is*  in  short,  a  contemptible  aodpv; 
affecting  method^  arrangement,  and 
precision,  but  miserably  defective* 
in  useful  provisions*  and  saoguinany- 
on  points  where'  its  deuanosatsona 
can  nearer  be  car  wed  into  reffee*. 
An  .abstract  is  gwen  of  "•aeafeef 
the  laws,  which,  according  t*  the/ 
traditions  of  the  Jevans,  wwe  kt 
force  Against  the  inhabitants  p^e* 
vtotts  to  the.  arrival  of  AM  5oia> 
The  idea  of  laws  being  id  fart*. 
"  egahut  the  inhabitants"  of  any 
state  is  an  unhappy  one  $    lava" 
must  be  strange  things  when  not: 
ybr  she  inhabitants.  But  the  ferf*ttt* 
terra  may,  perhaps,  be  too  lutes*' 
sively  applicable  in  the  east.         i  r 

The  next  article  contains  a  prsWr 
clamation  by  Lord  Minto,  on  tfco, 
assumption, of  sovereignty  on  Jala, 
by  the  English  j  and  a  code  of  r%**~ 
gulations  passed  in  February  1S14>: 
by  the  lieutenant  governor,  lor 
.  the  more,  effectual  administration  of 
justice  in    the  pfeovjaciej   tour* 
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The  first  is  a  manly,  sensible  edict  j 
short,  bat  sufficient,  and  highly 
honorable  to  the  English  character. 
The  second  seems,  in  our  humble 
judgment,  admirably  calculated  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case, 
and  the  wants  and  feelings  of  the 
people.  It  consists  of  a  hundred 
and  seventy-three  short  numbered 
articles  or  paragraphs,  doing  honor 
to  the  head  that  originated  it,  and, 
as  we  have  every  reason  to  believe, 
to  those  who  were  charged  with  its 
execution. 

.  Appendix  E.  contains  compara- 
tive vocabularies  of  tbe  Malaya, 
Javan,  Madurese,  Bali,  and  Lam- 
pung  languages,  arranged  under 
thirty-two  heads  :  those  of  Java 
and  Madura  are  given  in  two  dia- 
lects each— Extract  from  the  Dasa- 
namah,  a  useful  work,  noticed  in 
the  earlier  part  of  our  review- 
Comparative  '  Vocabulary  of  the 
Sanskrit,  Kawi,  and  Pali— Kawi 
words  with  the  meaning  attached  to 
them  by  the  Panambaban  of  Su- 
menap,  and  specimen  of  the  mys- 
tical   meaning    attached    to    tbe 

•  letters  of  the  alphabet,  by  the 
same.  These  articles,  of  which 
we  have  already  made  slight  men- 
tion, are  a  great  accession  to  the 
lingual  stores  of  Orientalists. 

An    "Account  of  Celebes"  is 

•  given  in  F.  Of  this  most  irregu- 
larly shaped  island,  nearly  as  large, 
it  is  believed,  as  England,  but 
containing  probably  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  its  population,  very  little 

'  is  known  j  and  as  little  of  other 
-  considerable  islands  in  the  eastern 
seas,  formerly,  and  possibly  still, 
the  seat  of  potent  governments, 
and  tbe  abode  of  numerous  races 
of  people,  refined  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, and  to  a  considerable  degree 
in  some  instances ;  in  others,  the 

•  Abode  of  slavery,  piracy  and  bar- 
barism. In  most  of  them  some 
admixture  of  all  these  ingredients 
•will  probably  be  perceptible.  We 
«tow  allude  more  particularly,  as 
well  to  the  island,  called,  bat  why 
We  know  not,  Celebes,  (a  name 
unknown   to  the   natives),  as  to 
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Luzon,  Magiadanao,  Papua,  Bor- 
neo, &c.  as  named  in  our  charts  of 
the  eastern  seas.  So  numerous  are 
these  islands*  amounting,  as  some 
believe,  to  a  thousand,  that  the 
spirit  of  research  and  enterprise, 
now  in  course  of  operation,  may 
discover  to  us  the  condition  of 
many  millions  of  our  fellow  crea- 
tures, hitherto  scarcely  ranked  in 
the  scale  of  the  human  race ;  and., 
in  their  various  degrees  of  civiliza- 
tion, a  new  world. 

A  plate  of  Celebean  alphabets, 
ancient  and  modern,  and  a  voca- 
bulary of  nine  of  its  languages,  ac- 
company the  account  here  given  of 
this  Hindu-Mahommedan  country. 

It  is  difficult  to  turn  our  eye  to- 
wards the  regions  here  alluded  to 
without  lamenting  deeply  tbe  loss 
sustained  by  oriental  literature  and 
by  the  world,  in  the  premature 
death  of  Dr.  Leyden »;  the  greatest 
loss  hitherto  to  be  deplored  by 
Orientalists,  except  in  that  of  Sir 
William  Jones. 

"  Translation  of  the  Manek 
Maya"  occupies  Appendix  H.  It 
is  a  mythological  cosmogony,  much 
venerated  in  Java,  and  equally  cal- 
culated for  the  meridian  of  Benares 
or  Poona;  in  which  neighbourhood 
it  probably  originated.  The  names, 
fables,  &c.  are  mostly  Puranic. 

Ancient  inscriptions  on  stones 
found  in  Java,  which  stones,  not- 
withstanding their  bulk,  have  been 
removed  thence,  are  comprehended 
in  article  1.  of  tbe  Appendix.  One 
of  these  has  been  sent  from  Bengal 
to  England,  as  an  appropriate  pre- 
sent to  Lord  Minto  j  who,  in  ac- 
knowledgment, speaks  of  it  as 

"  A .  curiosity,  which,  in  weight  at 
least,  teems  to  rival  Peter  the  Great's 
statue  at  Peteraborgh.  1  shall  be  very 
much  tempted  to.-  mount  this  J  avail  rock 
upon  oar  -Minto  Craigs,  that  it  may  tell 
eastern  tales  of  us  long  after  our  heads 
are  under  smoother  stones." 

The  value  of  these  inscriptions 
are  little  commensurate  with  the 
mass  of  their  recipients,  or  with 
their  own  immoderate  length.  They 
seem  little  else  titan  a  string  of 
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common  place  verbosity,  without 
pith  or  point— flattering,  of  course, 
arid  this  was  probably  theft*  chief 
object,  to  reigning  potentates.  If 
their  dates  can  be  depended  on, 
some  chronological  points  may, 
perhaps,  be  deduced  from  them. 

An  account  of  the  very  interest- 
ing island  of  Bali  forms  Appendix 
K.  It  is  hither  we  may  look,  as 
far  as  oor  purview  is  yet  permitted 
to  extend,  for  the  most  valuable  re- 
mains of  Hindu  antiquities/  Al- 
though we  have  lost  our  political 
sovereignty  in  the  eastern  isles,  we 
will  not  forego  the  hope  that  our 
learned  society  at  Calcutta  will  con- 
tinue to  look  eastward  with  an  in- 
quisitive eye.  In  our  first  rapid 
perusal  of  these  volumes,  we  had 
marked  many  passages,'  in  this  ac- 
count of  Bali,  for  quotation  and 
remark  ;  but,  under  circumstances 
perhaps  too  -  obvious,  we  must 
Withhold  both. 

•  A  beautiful  plate  of  a  "  Pa- 
puan, or  native  of  New  Guinea, 
ten  years  old,"  occurs  in  this  part 
of  the  second  volume.  .  He  was 
stolen  in  the  currency  of  the  ac- 
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cursed  trade  of  which  we  have 
already  spoken,  but  had  the  sin- 
gular good  fortune  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  Sir  Thomas  Raffles,  at 
Bali,  and  has  accompanied  him  to 
England,  "  where  he  has  excited 
some  curiosity,  being  the  first  in- 
dividual of  the  wholly  haired  race 
of  Eastern  Asia  who  has  been 
brought  to  this  country." 

We  have  called  this  a  "  beau- 
tiful plate,"  but  the  hideous  visage 
of  the  poor  Papuan  must  be  abs- 
tracted from  the  sum  of  this  epithet. 
He  is  probably  of  the  ab-original  - 
race,  which  at  the  present  day 
forms  the  bulk  of  the  population  of 
New  Guinea.  If  so,  and  the  bulk , 
may  be  judged  by  the  sample,  it 
must  surely  be  the  ugliest  race 
under  the  sun. 

The  little  remainder  of  the  vo- 
lume is  occupied  by  regulations 
connected  with  the  political  and 
revenue  departments  of  the  British 
government  of  Java,  forming,  in 
their  seemingly  wise  provisions,  a 
suitable  supplement  to  the  earlier 
regulations  already  noticed. 


DEBATE  AT  THE  EAST-INDIA  HOUSE. 


East-India  House,  June  18. 

A  quarterly  general  court  of  proprie- 
tors of  East  India  stock,  which  was  made 
special  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  was 
this  day  held  at  the  Company's  house  in 
Leadenhall-street. 

The  minutes  of  the  former  court  hav- 
ing been  read — 

The  Chawman, — (John  Bebb,  Esq,) 
said—-"  I  have  to  acquaint  the  court  that 
it  is  assembled  to  declare  a  dividend  on 
the  Company's  capital  stock,  from  the 
5th  of  January  last,  to  the  5th  of  July 
next.  The  court  of  directors  have  come 
to  a  resolution  thereon,  which  shall  be 
read." 

The  resolution  was  read,  as  follows : — 

"  At  a  court  of  directors  held  onTues- 
'*  day,  the  17th  of  June,  1817. 

"  Resolved  unanimously,  that  in  pur- 
"  snance  of  an  act  of  the  53#  of  his  pre- 
"  sept  Majesty,  cap.  155,  it  be  recom- 
"  mended  to  the  general  court  to  declare 
*'  a  dividend  of  5|  per  cent,  upon  the 
41  capital  stock  of  this  Company,  for  the 


"  half  year  commencing  the  5th  January 
"  last,  and  ending  the  5th  July  next." 

The  Chairman  then  moved,  that  th« 
dividend  for  the  above  period  be  5|  per 
cent,  which,  being  seconded  by  the  deputy 
chairman,  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Chairman  laid  before  the  court,  in 
pursuance  of  cap.  1.  sec.  8.  of  the  By- 
Laws,  certain  papers  which  had  been  pre- 
sented to  Parliament  sioce  the  last  court, 
the  titles  of  which  were  read. 

The  Chairman. — "  I  am  to  acquaint 
the  court,  that  the  12th  section,  chap.  10. 
of  the  By-Laws,  ordains,  that  a  list.shaH 
be  laid  before  the  court  of  all  ships  licen- 
sed to  proceed  to  India  by  the  court  of  di- 
rectors, in  the  preceding  year,  endiog  the 
30th of  April,  which  list  is  also  to  contain 
'  the  amount  of  tonnage,  with  the"  name  of 
the  respective  owners  and  commanders. 
In  conformity  with  this  By-Law,  I  now 
lay  the  said  list  before  the  court.'* 

Mr.  Alderman  Atkins  wished  to  know 
whether  those  lists  were  printed  ? 

The.  Chairman  answered  in  the  affirm 
tire.  .       .    -. 
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The  Chairmen.—"  I  have  to  state  to  the 
court,  that  the  1st  sec.  of  the  3d  chapter 
of  the,  By-Laws  ordains,  that,  at  the  ge- 
neral court  annually  held  in  June,  a 
committee  of  fifteen  shall  he  appointed  to 
inspect  the  By-Laws.  We  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  election  of  that  committee, 
and  1  think  I  cannot  do  better  than  pro- 
pose, seriatim,  the  gentleman  (with  the 
exception  of  Thomas  Lewis,  Esq.  deceas- 
ed) who  acted  on  it  during  the  last  year." 
.The  names  of  the  former  committee 
having  been  read— 

The  Chairman  proposed  that  Hum- 
phrey Howorth,  Esq.  be  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  said  committee,  for  the  year 
ensuing*    Agreed  to  unanimously. 

That  Whitshed  Keene,  Esq.  he  a  mem- 
ber for  the  year  ensuing. 

Mr. /fame  said,  he  expected  before  this 
question  was  put,  to  have  seen  a  proprie- 
tor in  court,  who,  he  understood,  was 
to  have  taken  notice  of  the  attendance  of 
Mr.  Keene.  He  had  heard,  that,  for  two 
years,  Mr.  Keene  had  not  attended  ori 
the  committee— and  lie  had  also  learned 
that  he  did  not,  himself,  wish  to  be 
placed  in  the  situation,  when  he  was  elect- 
ed to  it.  Now,  when  a  reform  had  taken 
place,  and  it  was  the  wish,  both  within 
and  without  the  bar,  to  have  efficient 
members  on  the  committee,  he  conceived 
that  a  gentleman,  who  had  not  been  able 
to  attend  for  two  years,  (thereby  shew- 
ing his  non-efficiency)  ought  no  longer  to 
continue  a  member  of  it.  He,  therefore, 
wished  to  propose  Mr.  Weylaad,  in  the 
room  of  Mr.  Keene. 

Mr.  #.  Jackson  said,  the  nou-attend- 
ance  of  Mr.  Keene  was  not  occasioned  by 
disinclination,  but  by  incapacity.  They 
all  knew  him  to  be  a  gentleman  of  very 
great  aije— and  they  also  knew  that  he 
possessed  great  ability.  He  was,  at  pre- 
sent,  a  father  of  the  East  India  Cnmpauy* 
He  was  one  of  the  olde.it  and  largest  pro- 

£netor3 — ami  was  one  of  their  most  zea- 
»U3  and  anxious  defenders,  when  the 
Company's  charter  was  questioned-  He 
believed,  without  knowing  it  himself, 
that  his  lion,  friend  (Mr*  Hume)  was  quite 
right  in  stating,  that  Mr,  Keene  would 
rather  decline  being  continued  on  the 
committee*  He,  however,  suggested  to 
hia  hon.  friend  not  to  persist,  on  this  oc- 
casion, in  so  summary  a  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding. It  was  competent  to  any  pro* 
prietoi  to  name  a  gentleman,  who  was 
fitted  for  the  a  Una  t  ion— aurt  if,  on  appli- 
cation to  Mr.  Kccue,  he  declined  being  oa 
the  committee,  then  that  genlleman  might 
be  elected .  Mr,  Keened  gon-jn-law  he 
tli ought  a  very  proper  person.  He  was  a 
gentleman  who  paid  due  atteutlontobusi- 
nesa,  and  possessed  much  ability.  He 
„  had  given  gieat  assistance  to  the  Com- 
pany,    pending    the    renewal    of    their 
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chatter,  and  that  assistance  had  b&en,  pub- . 
licly  acknowledged. 

Mr.  Grant  agreed  very  much  in  wha* 
the,  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  stated. 
Considering  Mr.  Keene's  great  ability*— 
that  he  was  a  very  old  proprietor— rand 
thai  he  had  always  shewn  the  utmost 
zeal  fur  the  Company**  interest  — r.he 
thought  it  would  be  a  proceeding  too- 
abrupt,  to  displace  him*  without  a  pre- 
vious intimation  on  his  own  part. 
Agreeing  in  every  thing  else  that  had  been 
8aid,  and  allowing  moot  fully  the  merits  of 
the  gentleman  who  had  been  named,  atiU. 
it  appeared  tehim  to  be  a  matter  of  deli- 
cacy,  not  to  remove  Mr.  Keene  thus  sud- 
denly. The  committee  was  a  large  one, 
consisting  of  fifteen  members.  It  waa 
felt,  in  forming  it,  that  aickness  or  other 
incapacity*  might  present  the  attendance 
of  all  the  members ;  and,  therefore,  a 
large  number  was  proposed,  in  order  to 
insure  the  presence  of  a  majority.  Under 
these  circumstances,  lie  submitted  whe- 
ther it  would  be  delicate  to  remove  Mr* 
Keeue  ? 

Mr.  Alderman  Atkins  hoped  his  worthy 
friend  behind  him  would  withdraw  his 
motion,  After  the  services  of  Mr.  Keene 
he  trusted  they  would  not.  discard  him  in, 
this  summary  manger.  It  was  of  the  ut- 
most importance  that  there  should  be  an 
efficient  nomination,  if  Mr.  Keene  declin- 
ed acting  on  the  committee— which,  from 
the  state  of  his  health,  he  was  sorry  to 
■a*  waamost  pcobabfe,  Itafche  hoped  not 
another  word  would  be  said  about  his 
situation*  until  such  an  intimation  was 
given. 

Mr.  Howorth  said,  it  was  his  opinion 
that  name  person  should  be  elected  in 
Mr.  Keene's  place.  But,  from  feelings  of 
delicacy — from  sentiment  of  veneration 
for  his  age  and  respectability— it  was  his 
idea  that  they  ought  not  to  do  any  thing  so 
ftjdeeorous,  as  to  remove  him  without  any 
degree  of  notice— as  a  mere  matter  or 
course.  It  was,  therefore.,  in  their  con- 
templation, to  apply  to  him,  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  he  wished  to  hold  the 
situation  in  the  ensuing  year. 

Mr.  Lowndes  said,  every  unpleasant 
reflection  would  be  done  away,  by  appoint-, 
ing  Mr.  Keene's  son-in-law  to  the  situa- 
tion. He  could  see  no  breach  of  delicacy, 
in  this  case,  when  the  son-in-law  was  pro- 
posed—to do  what  ?  To  save  his  father^ 
in-law  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  while  the 
honour  still  remained,  and  would  probably 
remain  for  a  Ions;  time,  in  the  same  fa- 
mily. In  his  opinion,  it  would  be  infi- 
nitely more  honourable  to  Mr.  Keene  to 
have  the  duties  of  the  situation  properly 
performed  by  bis  son-in-law,  than  if  be 
remained  himself  an  inefficient  member  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  R.  Jackson  thought  they  ought  U> 
proceed  towards.  Mr.  Keene  with  the  u> 
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most  deKcacy  and  kindness.  To  perse- 
vere in  the  course  proposed  would  not 
perhaps  agree  with  any  of  those-  proposi- 
tions. But,  he  understood,  it  was  sup* 
posed  by  some  gentlemen,  that,  if  Che 
court  passed  J>y  the  present  opportunity, 
they  would  not  have  it  in  their  power  to 
make  such  an  alteration  tiU  that  day  twelve 
months.  This  was  certainly  erroneous. 
It  must  be  -  in  the  power  of  the  court  at 
any  time,  to  fill-  up  vacancies  h»  that  com- 
Miltee,  or  any  other;  By  the  visitation  of 
Providence,  several  members  might  die, 
and  surely  nothing  could  prevent  them 
from  proceeding  to  an  insmMlate  election, 
h  would  be,  perhaps,  right  to  heave  an 
able  and  efficient  man,  asstfon  as  possible, 
but,  in  respect  to  the  individual  in  question 
they  ought  to  abstain  from  proceeding,  until 
they  had  some  intimation  from  himself 
that  he  wished  to  decline  the  office. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  any  wish,  fairly  ex- 
pressed by  the  court,  should,  on  his  part, 
meet  with  the  utmost  attention.  The 
preposition  he  had  made  did  not  originate 
to  any  disrespect  towards  Mr.  Keener* 
but  he  understood  that  the  committee  of 
by-laws  had  received  bis  resignation,  and 
that  they  wished  to  have  Mr.  Weyhmd 
appointed,  though,  from  motives  of  deli- 
cacy* they  had  not  proposed  him. 

Mr.  Whitshed  Keene  was  then  re- 
elected. 

Mr.  Lewnd**—"  Would  it  be  contrary 
to  the  rules  of  the  court  to  state  the  pro- 
fession of  each  gentleman  proposed,  in 
order  to  see  whether  the  committee  is  a 
fair  one,  or  one  under  the  control  of  the 
court  of  directors  V**~(Crie*  of  order  1) 
Thehon.  D.  Kinnaird,  George  Gum- 
ming, Bsq.,  William  Drew*,  Esq.,  Pa- 
trick Heatley,  Esq.  and  Henry  Smith, 
Esq.  were  re-elected  without  obser? ation. 
Sir  T.  B.  Walsh,  Bart,  was  next  pro- 
posed. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  he  found,  on  consult- 
ing a  list  of  the  committee  of  by-laws, 
that  this  gentleman  had  not  attended  last 
year.  He  understood  that  he  had  gone 
abroad,  and  might  be  absent  three  or 
four  years. 

Mr.  E.  Parry.  "  He  was  in  England 
lately,  but  I  believe  he  is  gone  abroad  for 
.a  short  time.  He  is  a  very  able  and,  pro- 
per man." 

Mr.  Hoioorifk-r"  \l  he  be  on  the  con- 
tinent, it  is  evident,  whatever,  tys  abili- 
ties may  be,,  U?a*  he  cannot,  attend  the 
committee,." 

Mr*  R.  Jacks**  said,  if  the  circum- 
stance of  SirT.  B.  Walsh's  being  abroad 
aioee  from  necessity,  not  inclination,  and 
prevented  him  from  attending  laet  year, 
and  if  any  gentleman  wonta  assure  them, 
that,  when  he  arrieed,  he  mould  attend, 
he  should  vote  Jar  hiare-ekction. 
▲  ptoprietes  observed,  that  Sir.  T.  B. 
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Walsh,  lived  thirty  mite*,  from  town,  and 
had,  when  in  this  country,  constantly 
come  up  to  perform  his  duty. 
Sir  T.  B.  Walsh  was  then  re  elected*. 
The  Chairman  then  proposed  Alex. 
Baring,  Esq. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  he  found,  on  referring 
to  his  notes  of  wbaj  had  passed  in  that 
court  on  the  23d  of  June,  1815,  that,  ou» 
Mr.  Alexr.  Baring  beiug  then  named,  he 
ventured  to  state,  from  his  own  know- 
ledge of  that  gentlemen's  affairs,  that  he 
could  scarcely  be  expected  to  devote  his 
time  to  the  duties  of  the  situation.  The 
hon.  director  who  then  filled  the  chair 
gave  him  a  decided  answer — for  he  assu- 
red him  that  Mr.  Baring  would  attend. 
Two  years  had  since  passed  over,  during 
the  first  of  which,  Mr.  Baring  attended 
once,  and  on  a  very  important  occasion* 
to  carry  a  particular  point  which  had  pre- 
viously been  discussed.  In  the  next  year, 
that  now  passed,  he  had  not  attended  at 
all.  Out  of  two  years,  therefore,  he  had 
been  but  once  in  the  committee—- and  he 
now  asked  whether,  in  common  decency, 
if  they  wished  to  have  an  efficient  com- 
mittee, they  could  persevere  in  placing 
this  individual  in  such  a  situation  ?  Un- 
less some  gentlemen  stated  that  Mr.  Ba- 
ring in  future  would  attend  better,  he 
(Mr.  Hume)  would,  even  though  he  stood 
alone,  take  the  sense  of  the  court  on  hit 
re-election. 

Mr.  Lowndes—"  If  he  stays  away  far 
a  year,  it  shews  that  he  does  not  like  to  be 
on  the  committee,  though  he  does  not 
choose  to  refuse  the  office.  1  shall,  there- 
fore, support  my  hon.  friend's  proposi- 
tion." 

Mr.  Inglis—"  The  fact  is,  Mr.  Baring 
was  spoken  to  on  the  subject,  and  he  did 
say,  that  he  would  give  general  attend- 
ance. I  can  speak  to  this,  because  I  had 
a  conversation  with  him.  It  is  true  he 
has  not  attended  often.  I  know  not  bow 
often.— (Mr.  Hwne-~"  Once.  "J— He  has 
matters  of  moment  that  perhaps  take  up  his 
time.  I  can  only  vouch  for  this,  that  he 
promised  to  give  general  attendance.** 

The  Deputy  Chairman,  (Jas.  Pattison, 
Esq.}  said,  that  one  of  the  most  eminent 
meicbsnU  iu  the  city  of  London  was  a 
very  eligible  persou  to  consider  the  ht- 
Jaws,  cannot  be  denied  ;  and  when  such 
a  gentleman  has  assented  to  be  one  of  t lie 
committee,  Though,  from  cireucj stances , 
he  has  not  been  able  to  attend,  perhaps  it 
would  be  acting  imprudently,  ami  be  the 
means  of  losing  a  very  valuable  rnemucr, 
whose  advice  and  assistance  on  urgent  oc- 
casions are  of  great  importance,  if  he  was 
thrown  out. 
"  Mr.  R.  Jatkton  said,  the  court  appear- 
ed to  he  placed  in  a  very  delicate  situa- 
tion with  respect  to  this  gentlemen,  whose 
high  character  and  great  talents  were  euU 
versairy  acknowledged*     One  would  \v 
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very  sorry,  therefore,eveniu  pursuing  a  just 
cause,  to  seem  to  alight  so  highly  respecta- 
ble an  individual.  But  the  court  must  see 
the  extreme  state  of  embarrassment,  if 
not  of  paiu,  which  was  connected  with 
this  case.  After  being  told,  from  each 
side  of  the  bar,  that  an.  efficient  commit- 
tee should  be  formed,  how  painful  must 
it  be  to  the  executive  body,  as  well  as  the 
proprietors,  to  admit  non-efficient  per- 
sons, and  to  propose  passing  the  circum* 
stance  over  in  silence.  Bat  perhaps  this 
mode  might  heal  all  difficulties : — pursue 
towards  Mr.  Baring  the  same  coarse  that 
had  been  pursued  with  respect,  to  Mr. 
Keene.  Perhaps* some  gentlemen,  in  ha- 
bits of  intimacy  with  Mr.  Baring,  would 
state  to  him  how  anxious  the  proprietors 
were  for  his  attendance  in  the  committee, 
in  which  they  were  convinced  his  services 
would  be  found  most  beneficial— -but  that, 
if  he  would  not  favour  the  committee  with 
his  assistance,  they  had  some  right  to  ex- 
pect that  he  would  state  his  determina- 
tion by  letter — and  then,  when  filling  up 
the  vacancy  occasioned  by  Mr.  Keene  or 
any  other  non<-attending  member,  they 
could  fill  up  his  place  Also.  But  he  should 
not  like  to  throw  a  slur  on  such  a  charac- 
ter ;  paying  homage  as  he  did  to  Mr.  Ba- 
ring's talents,  and  anxiously  wishing  him 
to  be  an  efficient  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Lowndes  said,  when  he  agreed  in  the 
necessity  of  taking  the  sense  of  thecourt  on 
the  propriety  of  passing  over  Mr.  Baring's 
name,  he  did  so  with  a  great  deal  of  pain. 
Heconceived  that  he  was  a  gentleman  most 
fit  in  every  respect  to  be  ou  the  committee. 
When  he  saw  a  man  giving  up  private  and 
party  feelings  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  order  to  forward  tlie  good  of  his  coun- 
try, he  could  not  help  wishing  such  a 
man  on  their  committee. 

Mr.  Hume—U  If  Mr.  Baring  possessed 
all  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  and  gave  us 
none  pf  the  benefits  of  it,  as  far  as  we 
are  concerned,  it  is  useless.  If,  however, 
any  gentlemen  will  act  as  godfather  for 
him,  and  undertake  that  he  will  attend, 
I  will  not  divide  the  court." 

Mr.  Inglit — "  If  the  court-  of  proprie- 
tors place  this  gentleman  on  the  commit- 
tee, I  have  no  doubt  whatever,  that  he 
will  attend  on  important  occasions— but 
not  on  all  occasions." 

Mr*  Hume~"  Then  I  waive  my  ob- 
jection." 

Mr.  Alexr.  Baring  was  then  re-elected. 

John  Taylor,  Esq.  and  Geo.  Grote, 
Esq.  were  re-elected  without  observation. 
.  David  Lyon  Esq.  was  next  proposed. 

Mr  Hume  expressed  great  respect  for 
this  gentleman's  abilities,  but  was  sorry 
to  find  that  he  had  not  time  to  attend  to 
the  duties  of  the  situation.  In  the  year 
just  expired,  he  .appeared  but  once— and 
$n  the  preceding  year  very  little  more.  He 
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had  not  taken  a  lair  portion  of  duty.  He 
would  not,  however,  object  to  him  ;  but 
hoped  he  would  favour  the  proprietors 
with  the  benefit  of  his  talents  and  abili- 
ties, if  it  agreed  with  his  avocations,,  and- 
if  not,  be  trusted  he  would  far-our  them 
with  bis  resignation.  . 

Robert  Williams  Esq.  and  Benjamin 
Barnard,  Esq.  were  re-elected  without 
observation. 

The  Chairman— "  I  regret  to  inform 
the  court  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
death  of  a  very  worthy  member,  Thomas 
Lewis,:  Esq.  a  vacancy  has  been  occasion- 
ed in  the  committee  of  by-laws ;  I  there- 
fore move  '  that  Sir  Henry  S tract) ie  be 
appointed  in  bis  place.' " 

The  Deputy  Chairman  seconded  the 
motion. 

Mr.  R.  Jackson  said,  his  intention  was 
anticipated  by  the  motion  of  the  hon. 
chairman  ;  but  he  hoped  the  court  would 
permit  him  to  express  his  approbation  of 
the  conduct  which  bad  been  pursued.  A 
wish  was  expressed,  on  his  side  of  the 
bar,  that  Sir  Henry  Strachic  should  be 
appointed,  and  he  was  happy  to  see  that 
wish  so  handsomely  met  by  the  gentlemen 
on  the  other  side.  * 

Mr,  Hume,  "  I  wish  to  know  whe- 
ther, if  Sir  H.  Strachie  be  elected,  ha 
will  attend  regularly  ?" 

Mr.  Lowndes.  "  I  should  like  to  be 
informed  of  the  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanours committed  by  my  two  hon. 
friends  (Messrs.  Jackson  and. Hume), 
which  prevent  them  from  being  nominated 
on  the  committee?" 
.  Mr.  Gumming  said,  it  was  he  who  had 
proposed  that  Sir  H.  Strachie  should  fill 
up  the  vacancy  in  the  committee.  He 
knew  him  to  be  a  sensible,  and  an  inde- 
pendent man,  and  he  thought  he  could 
not  do  better  than  to  propose  him. 

Mr.  Z>.  Kinnaird  said,*  as  this  was  the 
last  day  for  appointing  the  committee,  he 
would  take  that  opportunity  of  saying  a 
word  or  two  on  the  subject  of  the  names 
proposed  in  that  court,  generally.  As  a 
member  of  the  committee,  he  felt  him- 
self quite  incompetent  to  give  his  vote  at 
all  for  those  persons  who  were  proposed 
to  act  as  his  colleagues— for  he  should 
wish  the  labours  of  this  committee  to  be 
appreciated  as  not  having  any  thing  to  do 
with  party  views,  but  as  proceeding  dis- 
tinctly on  the  merits  of  the  case;  be  re- 
gretted, therefore,  that  any  member  of 
that  committee  should  nave  proposed  a 
gentleman  to  be  bis  future  colleague.  It 
was  like*  a  slur  on  their  proceedings ;  it 
looked  as  if  members  were  purposely  se- 
lected, on  one  aide  w  the  other,  to  giro 
their  friends  support.  He,  however,  ac. 
quitted  the  hon.  proprietor  (Mr.  Osmimms) 
of  any  motive  in  doing  as  he  acknowledg- 
ed he  had  done,  except  a  with,  to  place 
on  the  committee  the  most  efficient  poison 
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lie  was  acquainted  with — but  still  he  did 

•  not  -approve  of  the  proceeding.  He  (Mr. 
Kintiaird),  under  such  circumstances, 
would  never  propose  any  person  ;  and  he 
felt  himself  utterly  incompetent  to  vote 
for  the  re-election  of  any  gentleman  who 
had  been  appointed  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee.    The  ouly  occasion  on  which  he 

•  could  be  brought  to  vote  was,  when  two 
gentlemen  were  proposed  at  the  same 
time,  in  opposition  to  each  other;  he 
would  then  feel  it  his  duty  to  state  which 
of  them  he  thought  most  eligible.  Having 
said  this,  he  hoped  it  would  be  under- 
stood that  they  had  no  private  feelings  in 
the  committee.  For  his  owu  part,  he 
was  scarcely  acquainted  with  any  of  the 
gentlemen  of  whom  it  was  composed, 
with  the  exception  of  the  hon.  chairman. 

Mr.  R.  Jackson  said,  the  observation 
wade  by  his  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Cumming) 

-  was  occasioned  by  the  few  words  he  had 
previously  addressed  to  the  court.     It 

-  should  be  recollected,  however,  that  the 
•proposition  for  the  appointment  of  Sir  H. 

Strachie  came  from  the  hon.  chairman, 
•and  was  seconded  by  his  hon;  colleague. 
Sir  H.  Strachie  being  very  highly  thought 
.  of  by  persons  on  this  side  of  the  bar,  he 
(Mr.  Jackson)  stated  the  pleasure  he 
/elt  at  the  handsome  manner  in  which  the 
gentlemen  behind  the  bar  met  that  feel- 
ing, and  the  hon.  proprietor  (Mr.  Cum- 
ming) merely  offered  an  explanatory  ob- 
servation. No  doubt,  as  a  general  prin- 
ciple, it  was  •  right  •  they  should  abstain 
from  personal  feeling  altogether ;  but  let 
not  that  hon.  proprietor  be  supposed  to 
have  nominated  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. He  had  not  done  so  ;  he  merely 
gave  that  explanation  which  was  neces- 
sary. 

Mr.  D,  Kinnaird.  "  My  only  reason 
lor  making  the  observation  I  have  done, 
is  to  prevent  unpleasant  feeling.  At  a 
subsequent  time,  if  a  difference  of  opi- 
nion existed  in  the  committee,  a  part  of 
it  having  been  nominated  by  the  members 
of  the  old  committee,  the  latter,  on  a 
division,  might  find  the  new  members 
•opposed  to  them.  The  complaint  perhaps 
would  then  be,  "  Here  are  the  very  per- 
sons we  appointed  as  our  colleagues, 
voting  against  us  !  I  wish  to  avoid  the 
possibility  of  such  an  occurrence." 
Mr.  Lowndes.  «*  It  is  certainly  a  most 
.extraordinary  thing,  that  two  of  the  most 
respectable,  efficient,  active  and  intelli- 
gent men  in  this  court  are  never  proposed 
on  this  committee.  I  allude  to  ray  two 
bon.  friends  Mr.  Jackson  and  Mr.  Hume. 
I  say,  it  is  setting  a  mark  on  them ;  but 
I  suppose  it  is  believed,  that,'  if  they 
were  placed  on  the  committee,  they  would 
not  gq  well  in  harness.  I  think  that  is  the 
.reason  of  their  not  being  proposed."  • 

Mr*  Jt»  Jackson  said,  he  felt  flattered 
by  the  notice  of  his  hon,  friend ;  but  he 


had  for  several  years  past,  stated,  that 
it  was  inconsistent  with  his  avocations  to 
act  on  the  committee.  As  he  had  some 
years  since  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
revision  of  the  by-laws,  his  hon.  friend 
ought  not  to  have  thrown  out  the  impu- 
tation he  had  done,  because  he  (Mr. 
Jackson)  had  declined  a  situation,  to  the 
duties  of  which  he  could  not  pay  proper 
attention. 

(Sir  Henry  Strachie  was  then  added  to 
the  committee). 

Mr.  A,  Jackson  observed,  that,  as  they 
had  arrived  at  the  last  name,  he  would 
trouble  the  court  with  a  very  few  words. 
On  a  former  day  he  had  stated,  that  he 
should  move  the  thanks  of  the  court  to 
the  committee  of  by-laws,  and  an  ho*, 
director  had  expressed  his  readiness  to 
second  the  motion.  *  The  labours  of  the 
committee  had  not  yet,  however,  come 
to  a  close,  and  therefore  the  gentlemen 
composing  it  were  anxious  that  the  pro- 
position of  thanks  should  not  now  be 
made.  He  stated  this  to  shew  that  he 
had  not  forgotten  his  promise,  and  to 
prove  that  he  was  not  deficient  in  gra- 
titude to  the  committee  for  the  services 
they  had  rendered  the  Company  j  although 
they  now  declined  the  honour  he  had  con- 
templated. 

PENSION  TO  CAPTAIN  EARLE. 

The  Chairmen  moved— ^"  That  this 
court  confirm  the  resolution  of  the  ge- 
neral court  on  the  16th  of  April  last,  ap- 
proving the  resolution-  of  the  court  of 
directors  of  the.  18th  of  March,  for 
granting  to  Capt.  Solomon  Earle,  pay- 
master of  the  military  depot  at  Chatham, 
a  pension  of  j£3Q0  per  annum." 

Mr.  Hume  inquired,  whether  the 
amendment  he  had  moved,  when  this 
question  was  last  'before  the  court,  was 
on  record,  and  being  answered  by  the 
chairman  in  the  affirmative,  he  begged 
leave  to  make  a  few  observations*  By 
the  public  documents  which  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  court,  it  was  evident  their 
pension-list  was  hourly  increasing,  and 
on  that  account  it  was  that  he.  had  pro- 
posed the  amendment  which  was  nega- 
tived at  the  last  court.  He  was  anxious 
that  the  subject-matter  of  that  amend- 
ment should  not  be  lost,  and  therefore 
he  would  now  call  the  attention  of  the 
court  to  the  progressive  increase  of  the 
pension-list.  By  papers  laid  before  the 
house*  of  commons  for  the  three  last 
years,  it  appeared,  that  the  pensions 
granted  by  the  Company  ha*  increased 
very  much.  >  By  referring  to  the  account 
for  the  present  year,  made  op  to  the  first 
of  May,  it  would  be  found,  that  the  Su- 
perannuation and  pension  list  exceeded  in 
amount  the  list  of  the  preceding  year,  by 
£8000.    He  referred  to  these  documents 
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merely  to  support  the  observations  he 
had  offered  to  the  last  court,  but  without 
any  intention  of  opposing  the  present  re- 
ceratfoe.  The  expenses  of  different 
kinds  which  the  Company  were  now  in- 
curring, proceeded  to  an  extent  far  be- 
yond any  tiling  that  could  be  imagined  by 
those  who  did  not  attend  closely  to  the 
subject,  therefore  he  wished  to  awaken 
the  attention  of  the  proprietors  to  the 
necessity  of  economy ;  and  he  hoped  that 
his  amendment,  although  negatived,  would 
not  be  altogether  lost,  but  tha,t  it  would 
,  excite  inquiry  and  investigation. 

Mr.  Lowndes.  "  What  is  the  standard 
of  superannuation  ?  Is  it  great  age, 
mental  infirmity,  or  corporeal  incapa- 
city?" 

Mr.  Hume  would  refer  his  hon.  friend 
to  the  act  of  parliament ;  a  scale  of  ser- 
vice was  there  laid  down,  by  which  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  salary  was  allowed  after  a 
'certain  number  of  years'  service.  If  the 
court  of  directors  had  continued  the  old 
form  of  the  list,  setting,  forth  the  new 
pensions  granted,  as  it  stood  in  1814, 
(and  why  it  was  altered  he  knew  not),  it 
would  have  been  much  better.  By  the  old 
mode,  he  was  at  once  put  in  possession 
of  the  number  of  years  service  of  each 
individual,  and  the  salary  and  allowances 
which  he  had.  There  was  a  clear  expla- 
nation of  every  case ;  but,  from  the  list 
now  laid  before  the  court,  he  could  not 
'•ay,  whether  the  annuities  granted  were, 
in  the  strict  acceptation  of  the  word, 
pensions,  or  whether  they  were  portions 
of  .salary  allowed  to  be  granted  under 
the  act  of  parliament.  He  would  tell 
the  court  why  it  was  of  importance  that 
the  nature  of  these  grants  should  be  spe- 
cifically stated ;  it  was,  because  if  those 
who  granted  them  proceeded  in  this  man* 
ner,  they  would  excite  suspicion,  and 
ocoasion  more  trouble  to  themselves  than 
they  wished  to  encounter.  It  was  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  the  proprietors 
ehouja'  be  enabled  to  place  reliance  on  all 
the  official  documents,  which,  through 
the  executive  body,  were  given  to  the 
public.  The  word  and  signature  of  the 
directors  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  carry 
thens  through  every  opposition  that  might 
be  offered  to  any  document  issued  by  them. 
If,  therefore,  he  held  in  his  band  a  re- 
solution emanating  from  the  executive 
body,  agreeing  to  give  Col.  Brice  £200 
per  annum  from  the  Company's-  cash, 
and  £100  per  annum  from  tbe/«e  fund, 
snaking  a  total  of  £300  a-ytar ;  if  he 
saw,. by  the  act  of  parliament,  that  the 
court  of  directors  were  called  on  to  de- 
liver to  tlie  proprietors,  on.  a  certain  day, 
a  list  of  all  new  salaries  (together  with 
the  allowances)  granted  to  individuals* 
and  if  he  found,  on  looking  to  the  print- 
ed list,  that  the  salary  of  Colonel  Brice, 
in  toe  new  situation  of  under  military 
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auditor,  was  stated  to  be  £200,  white 
not  a  word  was  said  about  the  £100  taken 
from  the  fee  fund,  then  he  had  a  right 
to  contend,  that  the  variance  between  the 
resolution  and  the  list  was  contrary  to 
the  act  of  parliament,  was  a  just  subject 
o£  observation,  and  was  calculated  to  ex- 
cite distrust  and  suspicion. 

Mr.  Lowndes.  "  What  is  the  fee* 
fund?" 

Mr,  Hume  said*  it  was  £80*000  a>year, 
which  the  directors  considered  pocket- 
money,  and  in  the  disposal  of  which  they 
thought .  the  proprietors  had  no  right  to 
interfere.  The  list,  would  be  extremely 
satisfactory,  if  the  court  would  allow  the 
form  of  proceeding)  adopted  in  1014,  to 
be  used  in  future.  By  that  form,  H  any 
person  wanted  to  ascertain  the  met,  be 
was  at  once  acquainted  with  the  number 
of  years,  and  the  amount' of  salary  end 
emoluments,  with  reference  to  every  in- 
dividual mentioned  in  the  list;  by  this 
means  he  was  enabled  to  judge  whether 
the  sum  granted  by  the  court  was  con- 
sistent with  the  act  of  parliament  or  not. 
This  he  could  not  do  by  the  form  now  in- 
troduced ;  and,  having,  found  one  state- 
ment erroneous*  he  was  warranted  m 
thinking  that  others  might  be  erroneous 
also.  To  this  subject  he  would  shortly 
call  their  attention;  and  he  hoped,  in 
doing,  so,  he  should  avoid  any  unfair  ob- 
servations on  his  motives. 

Sir  J.  Jaehton.  "  The  hon .  proprietor 
has  stated,  that  a  sum  of  no  less  than 
£80,000  annually  went  into  the  pockets 
of  the  directors." 

Mr.  Hume.    "  Not  no  I" 

Sir  J,  J«*k*o*>  "  He  said,  that  that 
aum  was  pocket+mtneg,  and  connected  it 
with  the  court  of  directors/' 
:  Mn,  Hume.  "  I  say  it  is  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court  of  directors.  Pen- 
sions, to  the  amount  of  £7000  a+yeaf, 
are  paid  out  of  it." 

Sir  J.  Jatkton  said,  the  hon.  proprietor 
had  often  accused  the  directors  of  making 
unfair  observations.  New,  he  thought  the 
hon.  gentleman  went  as  far  beyond  the 
line  of  justice  and  propriety,  in  speaking 
of  £80,000  as  pocket-money,  and  coUpKug 
it  with  the  court  of  directors,  as  any 
man  could  possibly  go.  This  fee-fond, 
about  which  so  much  had  been  said,  was 
formerly  given  entirely  to  the  clerks.  The 
court  of  directors  found  it  necessary  to 
take  the  fund  into  their  own  manage- 
ment, still,  however,  considering  it  as 
belonging  to  the  clerks.  It  had  been  so 
administered,  and  the  £100  granted  to 
Colonel  Briee  from  the  fee-rand,  was 
conferred  on  him  as  one  of  the  clerks. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  if  any  idea  went  abroad 
that  the  directors  put  this  money  in  their 
pockets,  he  would  strenuously  oppose  it 
But  this  met  coaW  not  be  detrmd,  that 
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jriyiug  to  the  court  of  proprietors,  which 
.was  contrary  to  the  by-laws.  He  thought 
Jiimfielf  also  correct  iu  saying,  that  the 
whole  was  not  appropriated  to  the  clerks. 
There  wan  now  a  balance  of  £\  60,000  of 
the  fee- fund,  which,  in  point  of  fact, 
was  considered  as  Company's  money,  and 
was  not  accounted  for  by  the  treasurer. 
He  did  understand  from  I  lie  hou.  deputy 
chairman,  that  measures  would  be  taken 
to  satisfy  the  court  with  its  pec  t  to  the 
appropriation  of  this  fund ;  and  he  did 
-hope,  the  appointment  of  Colonel  Brice 
being  a  bona  fitl"  statement,  that  he  would 
have  submitted  some  information  to  the 
court  ou  it,  which  would  put  an  end  to 
any  further  discussion  relative  to  it.  Had 
he  done  so,  it  would  not  hare  been  men- 
tioned l>.y  him. 

The  Chairman.  "  I  will  take-this  oc- 
casion to  state  to  the  court,  that  the  bu- 
siness of  the  fee-fund  is  now  under  con- 
sideration, and  rery  shortly  a  report  re- 
lative to  the  whole  subject  will  be  laid 
before  the  proprietors.  I  can  assure  the 
court,  that  the  executive  body  have  not 
the  least  desire  whatever  to  keep  any 
'thiug  secret  that  ought  to  be  discussed." 

Mr.  Lowndes.  **  I  ask,  then,  why  ha« 
.not  the  fee-fund  been  fairly  mentioned  ?" 

Mr.  R.  J  'cks*,n  *aid  he  was  satisfied, 
with  respect  to  the  fee-fund,  that  no  un- 
worthy use  was  made  of  it.  But  he  hoped 
.that  jthooe  who  were  employed  in  investi- 
gating it,  would  look  to  the  legal  point, 
namely,  whether  any  part  of  it  c«*uld  be 
appropriated  to  pensions,  without  notify- 
ing the  want  to  parliament  ? 

The  Deputy  Chairman  (Jajnes  Patti- 
SOD)  Esq.)  said,  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  now  before  the  court,  and  that 
which  was  introduced,  were  totally  differ- 
ent. A  motion  was  made  for  the  confir- 
mation of  a  resolution  granting  a  pension 
ofj£300  per  attuum  toCapl.Earle,  and,  in- 
stead of  speaking  ou  this  specific  que* t^ui, 
thehon.  proprietor  had  taken  the  oppor- 
tunity •  introducing  other  topics,  uncon- 
nected with  it.  He(Mr.Pattison)  had  had 
the  honour  of  a  conversation  with  the  hou. 
proprietor,  and  then  he  distinctly  stated  to 
him,  that  the  subject  would  be  taken  up  se- 
riously by  t  he  court  of  directors — and  that 
the  legal  question,  whether  they  could 
give  more  than  £200,  by  drawing  on  the 
/ee-foud,  without  the  approbation  of  the 
court  of  proprietors,  would  be  minutely 
investigated.  Such  au  iuquiry  had  beeu 
instituted— it  was  still  before  a  committee 
—and  a  report  would  be  anally  made  to 
the  court  on  the  subject..  Nothing  had 
been  concealed,  or  kept  in  the  daik.  if 
the  directors  erred,  in  doing  wIim  they 
had  done,  they  would  come  before  the 
proprietors,  aud  state  that  they  had  acted 
under  a  misconception  —  if  not,  they 
would  defend  their  conduct  by  plain  rea- 
soning.   This  was  a  fund  belongnig  to 
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the  clerks,  which  the  court  of  directors 
look  under  their  care,  and  which  was 
distributed  amougst  those  to  whom  it  be- 
longed. If  any  of  it  was  improperly  laid 
out,  then  let  a  fair  an  I  direct  charge  be 
brought  against  those  who  had  abused  it 
— but  he  did  not  consider  it  just  to  iutro- 
duce  the  subject  incidentally.  If  the  law 
larfd  down  by  the  hou.  proprietor  proved 
to  be  correct,  that  the  court  of  directors 
could  not  grant  more  than  ,£J2liO,  the 
overplus  being  talien  from  this  fund,  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  the  proprietors, 
that  principle  would,  of  course,  be  scru- 
pulously acted  on. 

Mr.  D.  Kinnuird  said,  as  this  was  a 
question  relative  to  a  pension,  his  hon. 
friend  certainly  had  a  right  to  allude  to 
that  w.hich,  under  peculiar  circumstances, 
had  been  granted  to  another  individual. 
He  (Mr.  Kinnaird)  wished  to  know, 
whether  any,  and,  if  any,  what  reason 
existed  for  not  proceeding,  with  respect 
to  the  formation  of  the  pen.;>io.a-li$t,  on 
the  old  mode  of  1814.  lie  should  feel  it 
his  duty  to  move  for  a  return  similar,  in 
form,  to  that  made  in  1814,  to  the  pro- 
duction of  which  he  did  not  think  there 
could  be  any  objection.  Such  a  mode  of 
return  would  certainly  give  much  more  in- 
formation than  that  recently  adopted, 
and  on  points  too  which  it  was  essential 
they  should  know. 

Mr.  Lowndes.  "  Is  there  a  by-law,  or- 
daiuing  that  these  lists  should  be  laid  be- 
fore us  ?  If  there  is  not,  I  will  move, 
on  a  future  day,  that  they  be  regularly 
submitted  to  the  court.'* 

Mr.  D.  Kinnaird.  •'  The  list  is  first  laid 
before  parliament,  and  subsequently  laid 
before  the  court." 

The  resolution  granting  a  pension  of 
j£300  a  year  to  Cant.  Earle  was  then  car- 
ried in  the  affirmative. 

RE  POUT   OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF 
BY-LAWS. 

The  Cfiairninn.  '*  I  have  to  acquautt 
the  court,  that  it  is  made  special  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  the  report  uf  .the 
committee  ot  by  laws,  which  will  be  given 
in.by  the  chairman  of  that  .committee."' 

'  i\ir.  Howorth.  *J  Some  difference  of 
opinion  having  occurred,  as  to  the  man- 
ner &t  receiving  th«  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  by-laws,  on  the  last  occasion, 
I  beg  leave  to  suggest  this  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding . — I  propose  that  the  report,  should 
now  be  received  and  read  ;  that  a  day 
•should  he  fixed  for  t!.e  consideration  of 
the  subject;  and  that,  in  the  mean  time, 
it  be  laid  on  the  table,  for  the  perusal  of 
the  proprietors,  uutil  the  appointed  day 
arrive." 

The  report  was  then  handed  in  and  read. 
It  suggested  alterations  iu  the  law 

Chap.  Ill sect.        4. 

Chap.  VI sect,  5&^ 
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Chap.  VI sect.    7. 

Do —  16.    . 

Do —  21. 

Chap.  VII —     1. 

Do —     7. 

Chap.  IX —     1. 

Counsel  having  stated  their  opinion 
that,  as  they  now*  stood,  they  were  oppos- 
ed to  the  law  of  the  land.  It  also  pro- 
posed alterations  in  the  law — 

,  Chap.  VI sect.    9. 

Do.  VII —    8. 

It  proposed  new  laws  in 

Chap.   II —    l. 

Do.  VII —    1. 

Do.   do —    &. 

And  recommend  the  repeal  of  the  old 

law,        Chap.  X, , sect.    4. 

[It  has  not  been  deemed  necessary  to 
transcribe  the  report,  as  it  was  printed  for 
the  use  of  the  proprietors,  because,  at  a 
subsequent  court,  its  contents  were  de- 
bated, and  must,  of  course,  be  introduc- 
ed, in  a  report  of  the  proceedings  ou  that 
occasion.] 

The  report  having  been  goue  through— 
The  Chairman  said,  it  would  require 
fourteen  days  notice,  at  least,  before  a 
court  could  be  summoned  to  take  the  re- 
port into  consideration — and  he  called  on 
the  gentleman  to  name  the  period,  when 
they  would  be  pleased  to  proceed  with 
the  business, 

Mr.  Howorth  proposed  that  day  fort- 
night. 

Mr.  Hume  observed,  that,  as  many  of 
those  By-Laws  were  of  great  importance, 
it  would  be  proper  to  have  three  hundred 
copies  of  the  report  thrown  off  for  the 
use  of  the  proprietors.  A  week  might  be 
allowed  for  printing,  and  fourteen  days' 
afterwards  the  court  might  bs  held.  He 
proposed  so  small  a  number  of  copies,  be- 
cause he  understood,  no  papers,  how- 
ever interesting,  were  called  for,  to  the 
extent  that  bad  been  priuted.  This  would 
obviate  the  plea  of  expense,  and  would 
be  a  great  saving  of  time  and  trouble  to 
the  gentlemen  who  interested  themselves 
fn  the  subject. 

Mr.  Lowndes  thought  the  suggestion 
was  so  proper,  that  a  By-Law  ought  to 
"be  founded  on  it,  to  prevent  more  copies 
of  any  paper  being  printed  than  were 
really  necessary.  The  papers  ou  Major 
Hart's  case  filled  an  entire  room. 

The  Chairman. —  "  Every  gentleman 
who  wishes  to  inform  himself  on  the  sub- 
ject, can  read  the  report  in  the  house. 
But,  if  the  court  thinks  proper,  it  shall 
be  printed." 

Mr.  .ft.  Jackson  thought,  that  amidst 
expenses  like  those  incurred  by  the  Com- 
pany in  the  management  of  empires  aud 
the  support  of  fleets  and  armies,  the  sum 
ofj£2.  12s.  6d.  could  not  be  a  very  great 
object.     Now  let  every  person  answer  for 
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himseif.  Could  any  man,  he  wonld  ask, 
oppose  the  proposition  for  printing,  with- 
out feeling  some  other  motive  beyond'  the 
fear  of  expense  ?  As  far  as  he  heard  the 
report,  there  was  a  necessity  for  altering 
a  great  portion  of  those  By-Laws.  Counsel 
had  declared  some  of  them  to  be  invalid 
as  they  at  present  stood ;  and  he  could 
not  conceive  a  question  more  important  in 
itself  or  which  deserved  more  profound- 
consideration.  Let  us  then  put  the  ques- 
tion to  ourselves — "  How  can  we  suppose 
that  any  person  can  come  down  to  the 
house,  aud,  from  a  cursory  glance  at  a 
sheet  of  paper,  make  himself  acquainted 
with  matters  of  so  much  importance?" 
He  hoped  that  two  or  three  huudred  co- 
pies would  be  struck  off  to  enable  the 
proprietors  to  understand  the  subject, 
and  that  every  gentleman  would  come  pre- 
pared to  give  a  candid  and  unbiassed 
opinion. 

The  hon.  IV.  F,  Elp  hint  tone.—"  I 
move  that  the  paper  be  printed  ;  and  I  beg 
leave  to  say,  that  the  learned  gentleman 
had  no  reason  to  insinuate,  that  it  was 
proposed  to  keep  back  the  report  for  bad 
purposes.  Such  an  idea  never  entered 
the  imagination  of  the  directors.  If  any 
persons  thought  the  directors  wished  to 
keep  information  from  the  court,  they 
were  grossly  in  error.'* 

Mr.  R.  Jackson.—"  The  hon.  director's 
motion  is  the  very  best  proof  that  no  such 
intention  existed.  It  places  tbe  court 
of  directors  above  all  suspicion."1 

Mr.  Grant. — "  Perfectly  concurring  in 
the  propriety  of  printing  the  report,  and  Of 
giving  all  possible  publicity  to  the  business, 
I  wish  to  submit,  whether  you  do  not  limit 
yourselves  too  much,  in  proposing  to  dis- 
cuss this  question  in  two  or  three  weeks. 
In  that  period,  the  proprietors  wduld 
hardly  have  time  to  study  the  alterations 
proposed." 

4Ir.  D.  Kinnaird  and  Mr.  R.  Jackson 
were  of  opinion,  that,  as  there  must  be  two 
general  courts,  and  as  that  period  of  the 
year  was  approaching,  when  many  gentle- 
men would  be  out  of  town,  it  would  be 
better  if  the  court  were  convened  for  that 
day  fortnight. 

Mr.  Grant. — "  It  did  appear  to  me 
that  the  hon.  proprietors  thought  the 
court  of  directors  wanted  to  hurry  through 
this  matter,  and  therefore  I  suggested  an 
extension  of  time  \  but  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  court  being  summoned  for  this 
day  fortnight." 

The  Chairman  then  moved,  that  Thurs- 
day, the  3d  of  July,  be  appointed  for  tak- 
ing the  report  into  consideration— which 
was  agreed  to,  and  the  report  was  order- 
ed to  be  printed. 

ALLOWANCES  TO  SHIP-OWNERS. 

The  Chairman.— "  I  have  to  inform 
the  court,  that  it  is  farther  made  special, 
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fore,  by  which  relief  could  be  granted  to 
the  ship-owners,  was,  by  allowing  eacli 


for  the  purpose  of  laying  before  ihe  pro- 
prietors a  draught  of  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment for  affording  relief  to  certain  owners 
of  ships  in  the  Company's  service.  On  the 
15th  of  February  last,  the  court  met 
in  order  to  consider  of  a  petition  to  the 
house  of  commons,  praying  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  persons 
to  whom  he  had  just  alluded.  In  con- 
sequence of  their  determination  a  petition 
was  presented,  and  a  committee  met  to 
consider  the  matter  thereof.  They  were 
mauy  weeks  employed  in  considering  the 
subject  j  and  they  ultimately  drew  up  a 
report,  which,  as  well  as  the  bill  founded 
on  it,  shall  now  be  read  to  the  court." 

Tbe  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  whom  the  petition 
of  the  Company,  and  sundry  other  pe- 
titions, on  the  same  subject,  were  re- 
ferred, was  then  read.  It  set  out  with 
stating,  that  very  considerable  losses  had 
been  incurred  by  the  owners  of  certain 
sh/ps,  and  that  further  losses  were  likely 
;o  be  incurred,  if  they  fulfilled  their  con- 
tracts at  the  existing  rate.  Various  causes 
had  occasioned  those  losses ;  but  the  com- 
mittee meant  to  offer  do  observations  to 
the  house,  except  with  respect  to  those 
losses  that  were  occasioned  by  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  peacerfreight.  It  was 
proved,  that  the  lowest  peace  freight, 
since  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  exceeded 
£26  per  ton,  and  that  the  medium  rate, 
during  the  war*  was  about  j£18  per  ton, 
being  j£8  below  the  present  price.  Not- 
withstanding the  provision  in  the  act  of 
1803,  that  nothing  should  be  allowed 
hereafter  in  addition  to  the  peace-freight, 
oil  account  of  the  high  price  of  stores, 
it  appeared,  from  the  statement  of  several 
owners,  that  great  losses  had  been  sus- 
tained, and  that  some  relief  ought  to  be 
granted,  by  an  act  similar  to  that  of  1803. 
The  committee  felt  that  the  principles  of 
open  competition,  and  of  a  fixed  rate  of 
peace-freight,  ought  to  be  kept  unim- 
paired, as  far  as  possible;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  could  uot  but  acknow- 
ledge* that  the  long  continuance  of  war, 
and  the  high  price  of  the  equipments  ne- 
cessary for  the  Company's  vessels,  must, 
at  the  present  rate,  occasion  great  loss  to 
the  owners  of  the  twenty-four  ships  ap- 
plying tor  relief.  They  were  anxious, 
therefore,  to  find  out  some  means  by 
which  partial  relief  might  be  granted, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  make  such  an 
improvement  in  the  system  as  would  pre- 
vent the  recurrence  of  such  an  application 
in  future.  Relief  might  tie  granted,  first, 
fcy  permitting  the  dissolution  of  the 
existing  contracts  by  mutual  consent,  and 
2d,  by  suffering  the  Company  to  enter 
into  new  contracts  for  the  remainder  of 
the  voyage  not  performed.  Tf>  both  these 
propositions,  however,  many  objections 
might  be  urged ;  the  only  course,  there- 


of them  who  paid  the  penalty  of  £5000 
to  receive  an  improved  rate  of  freight, 
to  amount,  in  no  instance,  to  more  than 
£B.  10s.  per  ton,  being  the  difference 
between  the  average  peace  freight  agreed 
for  under  the  existing  contracts,  and  the 
peace-freight  granted  since  the  conclusion 
of  the  war.  This  sum  to  be-  reduced  on 
each  ship,  in  proportion  to  the  lowering 
of  stores  below  the  standard  price  of 
1814.  The  payment  of  the  penalty  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  receiving  relief  on 
the  other,  would  affect  the  ship-owners 
in  different  proportions,  but  not  unfair- 
ly ;  as  those  who  had  the  fewest  voyages 
to  perform,  had  for  many  years  enjoyed 
the  benefit  of  war  allowances,  whilst 
those  whose  contracts  were  spread  over 
a  greater  number  of  voyages,  had  re- 
ceived less  of  those  advantages.  The 
committee  recommended,  that  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  court  of  directors,  in 
each  specific  case,  should  be  reported  to 
parliament.  They  could  not,  however, 
advise  even  this  qualified  departure  from 
the  existing  system,  without  considering 
whether  it  would  not  be  expedient  to 
consolidate  the  Company's  shipping-laws, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  recurrence,  on  any 
pretence  whatever,  of  a  similar  applica- 
tion in  time  to  come.  This  could  be 
done  by  regulating  the  contract  price  at 
the  commencement  of  each  voyage ;  or 
by  giving  in  a  schedule  of  the  price  of 
stores,  on  the  amount  of  which  the  con- 
tract could  be  made,  and  an  alteration 
might  take  place  on  each  voyage,  accord- 
ing to  the  rise  or  fall  in  the  price  of  those 
articles.  The  committee  were  of  opi- 
nion, that  one  or  other  of  these  regnia* 
tions  would  secure  to  the  Company  the 
advantages  of  open  competition,  would 
protect  the  ship-owners  from  such  losses 
as  they  were  now  liable  to,  and  save  par- 
liament from  the  difficulty  in  which  it 
was  now  involved,  by  having  to  consider 
cases  such  as  were  at  present  submitted 
to  it. 

The  draft  of  the  bill,  of  which  the 
following  is  an  abstract,  was  then  read  :— 

The  preamble  set  forth,  that,  by  the 
39th  of  theking,  various  provision*  were 
made  for  regulating  the  manner  in  which 
the  East-India  Company  shall  hire. and 
take  up  ships  for  their  regular  service  ; 
and,  amongst  others,  one  by  which,  the 
said  Company  were  restricted  from  re- 
leasing the  owners  of  ships  taken  up  for 
their  service  from  their  several  contracts, 
or  to  grant  them  any  rate  of  freight  be- 
youd  what  they  were  entitled  to  under  snch 
contracts  ;  but  that,  by  reason  <»t  the  long 
d  uration  of  the  war,  and  the  continuaace  of 
the  extraordinary  price  of  article*  of 
equipment  of  ships,  after  the  conclusion 
of  peace,  great  hardships  might  arise  in 
4?  H  2 
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he  were  to  judge  from  the  rates  of  freight  to 
the  Brazils,  the  West  Indies  and  North 
America,  the  regular  freight  from  India 


i  particularly,  wbeu  we  look  to  the 
situation  in  which    the    Company    are 
placed  since  their  new  charter  by  the  com- 
petition of  private  merchants.     if  they 
had  examined  the  shipping  system  tho- 
roughly, and  devised  some  mode  by  which 
the  enormous  expense  and  waste  could 
be  checked,  he  wouhl  not  hare  grudged  the 
payment  of  £500,000 ;  but  before  any  such 
examination  had  taken  place,  the  hill  now 
before  the  court  was  brought  to  the  bouse . 
by  the  committee.     This  inconsistency 
was  most  extraordinary.    He  could  not 
recollect  an  instance  of  any  thing  so  gross* 
or  so  inconsiderate  ever  before  occurring 
in  parliament.    In  what  situation,  then, 
were  they  placed  by  this  committee  ?  At 
a  moment  when  the  Company  was  over- 
loaded whh  debt,  at  home  and  abroad, — 
when  they  were  competed  with  in  every 
article  they  imported — when  their  China 
trade,  their  only  support,  was  impaired, 
and  was  likely  to  be  still  farther  impair- 
ed by  smuggling — at  such  a  time,  an  ad- 
ditional   and    unnecessary    expense    of 
£500,000  was  recommended  1  It  became 
this  court,  who  had  no  dependence  but  on 
the  China  trade,  from  which  they  receiv- 
ed their  dividend,  to  consider  well  what 
would  be  the  consequence,  if  such  pro* 
ceedings  were  allowed.    It  must  eud  in 
this,  that  they  would  have  no  other  mode 
of  getting  their  dividends,  but  by  borrow- 
ing money  to  pay  themselves.    But  how 
long  could  that  continue  ?  It  was  admit- 
ted by  one  of  the  owners,  in  his  evidence 
before  the  committee,  that  the  rate  of 
freight  might  be  brought  down  to  .£14 
per  ton ;  and  it  was  certainly  very  strange, 
that  whilst  the  Company  were  actually 
engaged  by  their  contracts  to  pay  from 
£17  to  £20  per  ton,  and  application  was 
made  for  an  addition  to  these  rates  to 
make  up  £26,  that  the  private  traders 
brought  home  the  produce  of  the  east  at 
£14  per  ton.    No  reasonable  individual, 
no  persons,  except  the  East-India  Com- 
pany, would  do  this.  He  knew  that  for  a 
considerable  time  past,  East-India  goods 
of  every  description  were  brought  home 
for  the  London  and  Liverpool  merchants, 
at  from  £12  to  £14  per  ton ;    and  he 
need  not  tell  the  proprietors  that  so  great 
a  saving  of  freight  alone,  gave  the  private 
trader  a  decided  advantage  over,  and  ena- 
bled them  to  undersell  the  Couipauy,  in 
almost  every  article  of  trade.    He  would 
give  an  example.  In  the  very  last  mouth, 
two  cargoes  of  pepper  were  brought  for 
the  Company  in  extra  ships,  which  at  the 
Tate  of  £26  per  ton,  which  those  ships 
would  receive  if  this  bill  passed  into  a 
law,  would  stand  the  Compauy  in  about 
ten"  pence  or  one  shilling  per  lb.,  at  a  time 
when  peppers  was  offered  for  sale  at  seven 
pence  halfpenny  per  lb.  and  would  not  fetch 
ore.  The  private  trader  brought  home  his 
oerat£12. 10s.  or  £14  per  ton;  and,  if 


would  settle  about  £10  per  ton  or  little 
more.    Perhaps  it  might  be  thought  by 
the  court  of  directors,  that  pepper  brought 
home  at  £26  per  ton,  was  better  than 
that  which  was  brought  to  this  country  at 
a  reduced  rate.     But,  when  they  were 
both  brought  to  the  hammer,  one  sold 
just  as  well  as  the  other.    When  this  was 
notoriously  the  case  with  the  whole  of 
their  goods,  he  wondered  that  the  court 
of  directors  did  not  recommend  to  the 
committee  of  shipping  to  find  out  some 
mode  to  prevent  the  erroneous  surcharge  of 
freight  they  were  now  paying.  The  means 
were  simple  and  at  their  command :  but 
he  lamented  to  say,   that  every  princi- 
ple and   proceeding  they    adopted  with 
respect  to  trade,  appeared  at  variance  with 
the  well  established  practice  of  commerce. 
They  were  now,  he  was  confident,  in- 
curring a  loss   by  most  of  their  Indian 
speculations,    and    persisting    in    them 
against  the  conviction  of  their  own  books. 
If  the  Company  merely  continued  their 
trade  to  India,  in  order  to  bring  home 
the  produce  of  that  empire  which  they 
might  receive  iu  kind  in  revenue,  or  as  a 
remittance,  as  cheaply  as  possible,  some- 
thing might  be  said  in  defence  of  the 
traffic  ;  but  when  he  saw  the'  most  un- 
accountable speculations  of  goods  under- 
taken from  England ;   as  for  example, 
£70,000  worth  of  claret,    sent  out  to 
that  country  to  overstock  the  markets 
aud  to  spoil,    when  the   return  sheet 
would,   he  feared,  shew,  that,  for  their 
£70,000  they  would  not  receive,  deduct- 
ing interest  and  expenses,    more   than 
£30,000 ;  when  he  recollected  that  the 
wine  might  have  been  purchased  either  at 
a  cheaper  rate,  or  of  a  quality  more  like- 
ly to  suit  the  markets,  which  was  in  ge- 
neral a  primary  and  important  consider- 
ation with  other  merchants,  he  could  not 
avoid  expressing  his  astonishment  at  such 
a  speculation.      It  was  also,  he  under- 
stood, a  matter  of  fact,   which  he  be- 
lieved no  man  would  venture  to  contra- 
dict,   that  even  saltpetre,    one  of  the 
staple  imports  from  India,    would  not 
now  pay.    The  private  traders,  in  com- 
petition with  the  Company,  could  sell  it 
for  £35. 10$.  per  ton,  of  a  superior  qua- 
lity to  what  the  Company  had  offered  at 
that   price ;    and   if  private  merchants 
were  thus  enabled  to  sell  it  for  less  than 
the  Company,  it  was  clear  that  they  would 
monopolize  the  market.    What  then  were 
they  doing  ?  He  would  ask,  what  profit 
could  that  or  any  other  articles  import- 
ed from  India  produce,  in  competition 
with  private  traders,    when  they  were 
paying  low,  and  the  Company  such  im- 
mense freights  ?   These  were  commercial 
points,  which,  in  their  character  of  4i- 
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confidently  told  that  it  was  impossible  to 
calculate  the  expense  at  that  moment; 
they  could  now  however  form  an  estimate 
of  the  probable  expense  on  the  data  laid 
down  by  the  committee  of  the  house  of 
Commons,  and  approved  by  the  court  of 
directors;  and  it  would  be  found  very 
far  to  exceed  the  estimate  which  he  had 
before  offered.  He  saw  nothing  done  to 
modify  their  shippitig-iaw8,orbr.ng  about 
that  reform  which  was  the  most  im- 
portant of  auy  in  their  whole  commercial 
transactions.  The  committee  had  reject- 
ed the  claims  of  ten  ships,  but  with  what 
justice  they  had  done  so  he  knew  not? 
In  their  report,  they  stated  that  it  would 
be  hard  to  allow  individuals  to  suffer  by 
the  contracts  ;  and,  therefore,  although 
contrary  to  an  existing  act  of  parliament, 
they"  express  their  opinion  that  relief 
should  be  granted  to  the  owners  :  but 
would  it  be  credited,  that  they  have  re- 
jected the  claim 3  of  those  whoso  losses, 
it  appeared  by  the  evidence,  would  be  the 
greatest.  The  evidence  given  by  Mr. 
Mangles,  relative  to  what  he  would  lose 
by  the  Vausittart,  if  she  completed  m?r 
six  voyages  at  the  present  contract  prices, 
would  make  that  loss  amount  to  £167,000 
net ;  aud  the  greatest  loss  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  evidence,  would  be  suffered, 
was  that  by  Mr.  Mangles.  The  loss  on 
the  Cabalva,  which,  at  the  eud  of  the 
contract,  would  be  £102,472,  was  the 
second  in  amount.  The  committee  re- 
jected the  largest  claim,  as  uu worthy  of 
relief,  but  admitted  the  second  on  the 
scale  as  entitled  to  share!  They  stated 
that  Mr.  Mangles  had  made  a  special 
agreement,  and  therefore  could  not  be 
now  relieved ;  but  the  others,  whpm 
they  were  willing  to  relieve,  had,  it  should 
be  remembered,  also  made  coutracts,  or 
special  agreements.  Why  the  superior 
extent  of  Mr.  Mangle's  loss  should  debar 
him  from  relief  he  could  not  conceive. 
He  thought,  that  in  a  question  of  such 
importance,  the  court  of  directors  ought 
to  have  carefully  examined  the  accounts 
laid  before  the  committee,  and  ascertain- 
ed their  correctness.  With  every  regard 
for  the  high  character  of  the  parties,  he 
must  express  doubts  as  to  the  correct- 
ness of  their  estimates.  As  however  he 
had  no  information  on  the  subject,  ex- 
cept from  the  evidence,  he  could  not  de- 
cidedly judge;  but  he  would  men  ion 
some  of  the  accounts  of  expected  losses. 
By  the  Lady  Melville,  on  her  4th  voyage, 
a  loss  of  £72,716  was  calculated ;  by 
the  William  Pitt,  on  her  6th  voyage, 
£30,700  5  by  the  Warren  Hastings, 
£48,814  i  and  for  the  Inglis  £74,385. 
He  mentioned  these  sums  comparatively, 
as  exciting  his  astonishment  haw  the 
committee  conld  admit  Ihein,  and  reject 
the  claim  of  Mr.  Mangles,  whose  loss 
was  stated  to  be  ao  much  greater, .  They 
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rectors,  and  as  commercial  men,  carry- 
ing on  the  trade  of  the  Company,  they 
were  bound  to  take  into  serious  con- 
sideration. Was  it,  he  would  ask,  in 
tile  present  state  of  our  funds,  the  duty 
of  the  court  of  directors,  with  a  know- 
ledge of  these  facts,  to  encourage  an  ap- 
plication to  parliament,  leading  to  the 
report  of  a  committee,  and  subsequently 
to  the  introduction  of  a  bill,  by  which, 
contrary  to  the  existing  and  established 
laws,  the  Company  would  have  to  dis- 
burse upwards  of  £569,781  under  the 
head  of  liberal  allowance  for  freight  over 
and  above  their  legal  contracts  ?  They  at 
present  enjoyed  a  special  favour — the  mo- 
nopoly of  the  trade  to  China;  by  means 
of  which,  every  pound  weight  of  tea  in- 
troduced into  this  country  (averaging 
25,000,000  of  pounds  per  annum)  yield- 
ed them  a  shilling  profit,  or  a  net  sum  of 
£1,250,000  annually.  But  could  they, 
or  had  they  any  right  to  expect  that  this 
benefit  would  be  continued  beyond  the 
present  charter  ?  If  they  thought  so,  he 
could  assure  the  court  that  there  were 
many  powerful  bodies  in  England  who 
believed  that  it  would  not  remain  with 
them,  and  therefore  he  thought  that  they 
ought  not  to  be  very  confident  of  its  cou- 
tinuauce.  He  conceived  that  there  would 
be  great  difficulty  at  the  end  of  the  pre- 
sent charter  iu  passing  a  bill  for  its  re- 
newal. As  long  as  he  remained  a  pro- 
prietor of  East-India  stock,  he  might 
desire,  for  his  own  interest,  that  the  mo- 
nopoly should  be  continued  ;  but,  as  far 
as  the  good  of  the  country  was  concerned, 
he  felt  differently.  Prudent  men  looked 
forward  to,  and  prepared  themselves  for 
all  contingencies.  Now,  if  it  should  be 
the  case  that  they  were  deprived  of  this 
immunity  at  the  end  of  their  present 
charter,  what  would  be  the  state  of  the 
Company  if  they  thus  threw  away  half- 
millions  and  millions  ?  What  would  be 
their  situation,  should  this  great  resource 
be  taken  away  ?  Melancholy,  indeed, 
would  be  their  situation.  Their  whole 
income  would  be  involved  by  their  un- 
avoidable expenses,  and  nothing  would 
remain  to  pay  the  dividends  of  the  stock  ; 
it  was  therefore  important  to  consider 
how  their  present  profits  could  be  best 
saved,  to  meet  the  time  when  they  might 
perhaps  have  to  encounter  commercial 
danger,  and  when  the  safety  of  their  di- 
vidends might  be  threatened.  On  a  for- 
mer occasion  he  hazarded  an  estimate 
of  the  expense  to  which  those  extra- 
allowances  would  subject  them  to,  if  the 
dividends  of  the  owners  were  complied 
with  ;  and  he  had  at  the  same  time 
pointed  out  the  great  impropriety  of  that 
court  coming  to  a  resolution  on  a  ques- 
tion involving  half  a  million  sterling, 
When  they  had  received  but  a  few  hours 
notioe  of  the  proposition.     He  was  then 
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rejected  his  demand,  because  he  had  en- 
tered into  a  special  engagement  ;  hut  had 
not  the  others  entered  into  special  engage- 
ments also  ? 

The  estimate  which  he  (Mr.  Hume) 
had  drawn  up  and  now  submitted  to  the 
court  made  the  sum  to  be  paid  to  amount 
to£569,781.« — this,  he  stated,  would  be 
required  from  the  treasury  to  meet  the 
claims  of  the  shift  owners,  if  the  Com- 
pany gave  to  them  all  au  equal  compensa- 
tion 1 — In  his  calculation,  he  had  taken  a 
sum  for  each  ship,  to  make  up  £26  and 
not  exceeding  £8  per  ton  additional  for 
each  voyage  ©f  the  remaining  voyages, 
shewing  the  total  amount  the  Company 
would  have  to  pay,  if  they  proceeded 
agreeably  to*tfie  hill,  and  acted  impartially 
and  fairly  ;  for  it  certainly  could  not  be 
intended  to  give  £23  to  one,  £25  to 
another,  and  £26  to  a  third.  At  all 
events  such  a  principle  did  not  seem  to  be 
recognized  by  the  committee.  But  it 
appeared  that  the  freight  was   in   some 
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measure  to  be  regulated  by  the  price  of 
stores  in  the  autumn  of  1816,  on  aa 
average  price  given  in  by  the  Company's 
superintendauts.  This  certainly  gave  to 
all  a  fair  and  just  claim  to  an  equal  dis- 
tribution of  this  money,  at  a  rate  not  ex- 
ceeding £26  per  ton  in  the  whole  or  £& 
per  ton  additional  to  any  ship.  If  be. 
allowed  to  the  owner  of  the  Lady  Mel- 
ville, and  to  several  others,  £6  per  ton 
in  addition  to  the  peace  freignt  of  £17 
9s.  it  would  nor  ainouut  to  £26.  But 
adopting  the  principle  laid  down  in  the 
bill  for  those  ships  whose  claims  were  ad- 
mitted, it  would  be  found  that  £569,781 
was  the  total  amount  which  the  Company 
would  have  to  pay  to  the  ship-owners, 
before  they  completed  their  contracts; 
for  it  was  recommended  in  the  report  that 
the  contracts  ought  not  to  be  au  nulled. 
Now,  this  sum  of  .£569, 781  was,  the  coart, 
woul.1  recollect,  .£50,000  more  than  he 
hud  two  years  ago  stated  that  the  extra- 
allowances  would  amount  to. 


•  List  of  Ships  whieh  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  consider  entitled  to 
an  Allowance  of  £8  per  ton,  or  to  make  up  the  freight  to  £26  per  torn  with  at* 
estimate  of  the  Sums  lo  be  paid  to  each  Ship. 


JDate  of  Contract. 


1312. 
1808. 
1809. 
1803. 

Tso?. 

1810. 
1809. 
1810. 
1810. 
1808. 
1803. 
1810. 
1809. 
1811. 
1808. 
1812. 
1310. 
1803. 

1808. , 
1809. . 


.  April  1.. 
.April  12. 
,  March  7 
.May  18  . 
.  Feb.  24  . 
.  Nov.  14. 
.  Nov.  29  . 
.  Nov.  14. 
,  Nov.  14 . 

May  11  . 
.  N/)v.  2  . 
.  Nov.  14. 
•  Aug.  2.. 

Nov.  22  . 
.May  11  . 

Sept.  2. . 

Nov.  14 
.Jan.  5  .. 

April!.. 

Sept.  7.. 

Feb.  22  . 


Name. 


1810..  Feb.  16. 


Lady  Melville 

Princess  Amelia 

Lowther  Castle 

Phoenix ■ 

Charles  Grant 

Asia 

Rose 

Prince  Re^eut 

Marqots  Wellington  .. 

(  arnatic 

Wm.  Pitt 

Marchioness  of  Ely. . . . 

Astell 

Marquis  Camden    .... 

Warren  Hastings 

Minerva 

Princess  Charlotte. . . . 

Streatham   

Nort  humberland  {extra) 

Bombay 

Inglis 

C  Marquis  Huntly .... 
/  Castle  Huntly 

(.Cabalva 


I  J  Number  ot 

Rate  per      Vo>ages 
|  Contract,    after  doth 
Nov.  it  15. 


1200 

1200 

1200 

818 

1200 

958 

955 

953 

961 

820 

819 

952 

.920 

1200 

1000 

976 

978 

819 

600 

1200 

1200 

1200 

1200 

1200 


'£17    9s 
17    9 

17  9 

18  15 

17  9 

19  0 

18  15 

19  10 
lfr'  0 
19  15 
19     5 

19  10 

20  17 
16  19 
16  19 

16  19 

17  17 

18  13 
IS     9 


18 
17 
20 
19 


19  15 


four 

two 

three 

two 

three 

four 

three 

four 

four 

two 

one 

four 

three 

four 

three 

five 

four 

one 

one 

three 

four 

three 

four 

three 


Additional 

Allowance 

for  each 

Voyage. 


Total  for 

whoW 
Vojwtfa, 


per  ton. 

£8  0*. 

8  0 


6  10 
8  0 

7  5 
6  15 
6  10 
5  3 


0 
0 
0 
0 
7 
0 
0 
8  0 

5  11 

6  11 
6  5 


£ 
38,400 
19,200 
28,800 
11,860 
28,800 
26,824 
20,769 
24,776 
30,752 
11,888 

5,537 
24,752 
,12,738 
38,400 
24,000 
39,040 
31,296 

6,019 

4,800 
28,800 
38,400 
19,980 
31,440 
22,500 


Total  for  twenty-fbni  ships. .  £569,781 
Deduct  £5000  penalty  on  each  of  the  twenty-four  ships..     120,000 

Net  money  to  be .pard. .  £449,781 

%•  The  Hereford irf,  the  Atlas,  the  Briclgewatcr,  the  General  Harris,  the 
Vansittart  and  the  General  Kyd  were  hired  under-  spe ciat  engagement*,  and  are  there 
fo&e  not-entitled  to  the  above  allowances,  t 
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*  Thafrcattttlatfon  of  half  a  million  which 
he  then  submitted  to  the  court  to  induce 
them  wot  to  listen  to  the  claims  of  the 


-owners,  was  by  an  hon.  director  (Mr. 
Grant)  declared  to  be  excessive  and  erro- 
neous; but  the  result  had  proved  that 
the  error  was  ou  the  wrong  side  for  the 
Com  pan V! — There  was  one  saving  clause 
in  the  &H1,  and  a  very  curious  one— for  it 

:  appeared,'that,  from  the  money  which 
the  Company  were  to  give  to  the  owners, 
the  penal  sum  in  which'  they  were  bound 
for  the  performance  of  their  9011  tracts 
was  to  be  deducted.  That  sum  was  ge- 
nerally £5*00  for  each  Ship,  but,  in  some 
instances,  it  was  £10,000.  He  supposed, 
however,  that  they  would  not  take  more 
from  one  than  from  another,  as  the  bill 
expressly  mentioned  £5,000.  Now,  if 
tbey  took  £5,000  from  each  of  the  twen- 
ty-four owners,  it  would  form  a  gross 
sum  of  £120,000,  which,  deducted  from 
£569,78i,  (the^raount  of  the  sum  esti- 
mated for  the  owners)  lett£449,781,  a  net 
disbursement  which  the  Company  must 
make.  This  was  a  very  large  sum  to  make 

-  up  a  most  extravagant  rate  of  freight, 
infinitely  more  than  the  mercantile 
houses  of  Fairlie,  Forbes,  Gladstone  or 

"  Bassit,  were  now  giving  for  freight  from 
India.  Why,  he  asked,  as  commercial 
men,  had-  the  court  been  misled  so  long  ? 
He  might  be  told,  that  the  fine  ships  they 
employed  warranted  this  excessive  price 

•  and  that  uo  other  vessels  were  fit  for  their 
purpose.    He  denied  it,  and  who  would 


or  any  other  goods,  at  a  freight  of  £14  or 
£18  per  ton,  it  certainly  appeared  to  him 
most  extraordinary  ;  there  was  somethiug 
at  the  bottom  of  such  a  proceeding — 
something  that  induced  the  court  to  tole- 
rate so  curious  and  wasteful  a  system, 
which  he  could  not  fathom.  He  would 
again  ask  what  good  reason  could  be  as- 
signed for  paying  £26  per  ton  for  brib- 
ing home  articles,  which  every  private 
merchant  could  import  at  the  rate  of  £14 
or  £18  per  ton  ?  He  was  utterly  at  a  loss 
to'  conjecture.  As  he  had  before  observ- 
ed, if  the  committee  had  agreed  to  re- 
vise the  shipping-laws,  to  reduce  the  un- 
necessary outfit,  to  remove  vexatious 
forms  and  delays,  to  place  their  ships  ou 
a  proper  commercial  footing,  so  as  to 
lessen  expense  and  do  away  with  all  that 
appeared  unnecessary,  wasteful  or  extra- 
vagant in  the  system,  lie  would  cheerfully 
have  acceded  to  this  grant  of  half*a-mil- 
lion,  great  as  the  sum  was.  Many  im- 
portant savings  might  be  made  without 
any  risk  to  the  sl.ips  or  cargoes  :  as  for 
instance,  why  were  eight  cables  ordered 
for  a  ship  on  a  voyage  of  twelve  months  ? 
a  number  which  formerly  more  than.. 
*Hfficed,  when  the  voyage  occupied  two  or 
three  years !  When  pioper  and  substan- 
tial reforms  could  be  safely  made  (and  no 
man  disliked  unnecessary  innovations 
more  than  he  did)  it  was  the  duty  of 
those  who  were  at  the  helm  to  promote 
them.  It  was  the  hounden  duty  of  the 
court  of  directors,  on  all  occasions  and 


contradict  Id m  ?     No  merchant  trading  .  particularly  in  this  instance,  however  long 


from  Loudon  or  Liverpool  on  his  own  ca' 
r  pital  would  contradict  him ;  whilst  he  was 
strongly  supported  by  the  underwriters  at 
Loyds.  There  they  shewed  that  they  gave 
a  small  ship  the  preference  to  a  large  one 
and  the  rate  of  insurance  was  the  proof. 
Every  person  who  has  been  at  Bengal 
knows,. that  the  risk  of  the  river  makes  a 
difference  of  at  least  one  per  cent.  In  the 
insurance,  and  it  is  daily  proved  that 
those  who  underwrite  will  not  grant  bet- 
ter terms  to  large  vessels  which  are  taken 
up  at  £26  per  ton,  than  to  the  smaller 
for  wniob  only  £14  are  paid.  Now,  as 
their  contracts  were  entered  into  in  a 
time  of  war,  when  it  could  not  be 
well  known  what  thd  medium  freights 
would  be  in  peace,  it  might  with  some 
appearance  of  justice  have  been  pro- 
posed to  give£l8  per  ton  as  approach- 
ing the  price  of  the  day  ;— but,  when  the 
directors  ask  for  leave  to  give  the  peti- 
tioning owners  £26  whilst  they  can  find 
as  many  ships  as  they  require  capable  of 
bringing  home  cargoes  of  cotton,  pepper, 

•  Omit  the  words  "  An  amend*'— at  the  bottom 
of  the  preceding  column, 
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improper  customs  .had  prevailed,  to  stand 
forward  manfully  and  endeavour  to  correct 
them.  The  Company  were  met  in  their 
trade  to  India  in  every  way ;— *-they  were 
undersold  in  the  market— and  they  ought, 
therefore,  in  order  to  overcome  those  dif- 
ficulties and  meet  jheir  competitors,  to 
revise  their  sliippinY  regulations,  and  ren- 
der tuein  consistent  with  their  interests. 
4£vBry  thing  which  militated  against 
the  profitable  carrying  on  -of  their 
trade  ought  to  be  removed.  They  ought 
to  avail  themselves  of  whatever  advan- 
tages they  really  possessed— and,  in  order 
to  do  that,  and  to  remove  what  appeared 
defective,  the  whole  subject  should  be 
brought  fairly  before  them.  No  man 
could  justly  object  to  such  a  proceeding. 
He  considered,  that,  if  unapproved  of  the 
report  of  the  committee  and  of 'this  biW, 
which  was  so  grossly  at  variance  with  the 
evidence  taken  before  the  committee,  as 
well  as  to  their  recommendation,  he 
should  be  abandoning  the  opinion  he  had 
always  supported,  and  he  should,  there- 
fore, move  a  resolution,  expressive  of  his 
sentiments.  He  did  not  know  that  this 
court  would  hate  had  the  opportunity  of 
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seeing  and  considering  4he  report ;  and  it 
was  not  until  yesterday  that  he  conW  get 
a  copy  of  the  bill,  in  order  to  inform  him- 
selr how  far  it  was  proposed  to  go.  He 
was,  therefore,  rather  unprepared  ;  but  had 
put  d**wu  on  paper  what  he  BDHafotred  to 
be  the  proper  situation  in  which  tlie  Com- 
piny  now  stood.  In  his  opinion »  the 
court  was  called  oh,  if  they  res  peeled 
their  own  properly,  if  they  did  not  with 
to  be  tit  Id  tip  to  public  iiut  in.'  as  a  ?Pt  of 
extraordinary  individual**,  who  paid,  of 
tlicir  own  accord a  far  more  tlmn  they  bad 
contracted  fur,  or  was  patd  by  private 
inert  hauis  : — and  unless  they  could  re- 
duce the  amount  of  their  debt*  abroad  and 
at  home,  and  have  money  to  spare  to  re* 
list  a  proposition,  which  ihum  still  farther 
increase  their  difBctiliiea.  Before  they  be- 
came liberal,  they  ought  to  pay  their  debts. 
**  Be  just  before  yau  are  generous*'  was 
an  old j  but  a  vi-ry  goud  and  sound  maxim. 
They  were  considering  a  WU,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  take  unnecessarily  half- 
a-  in  11 1  ion  sterling  from  their  pockets,  at  a 
tune  when  their  filiating  debt  in  England 
wa*  heavy,  and  their  dent  in  India  very 
great  Indeed.  Under  all  these  circum- 
stances  he  did  expect*  that,  Instead  of 
agreeing  to  this  addition  to  their  debt, 
the  Company  would  have  adopted  mea- 
sures of  economy,  Is  order  to  reduce  that 
which  at  present  existed*  If  they  per^ 
sitled  in  carrying  ou  the  mule  to  India, 
as  they  bad  hitherto  thine  (against  which 
tie  protected  and  should  continue  to  pro- 
test) their  tosses  and  cjijflcuitkta  would  he 
it  ill  farther  increased.  What  profits  did 
they  derive  from  the  trade  to  Bengal, 
Madras  and  Bombay?  If  the  directors 
would  give  him  the  inspection  of  the  Com- 
pany's books  of  trade,  he  was  confident 
they  would  shew  that  the  India  trade 
served  only  to  involve  them  deioer  in 
debt,  and  that  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  profits  of  the  China  trade  wad  sacri- 
ficed to  support  it.  Whin  competition 
with  the  Company  was  admitted  -,  when 
Europe  at  large  as  well  as  Great  Britain 
were  com ueti tors  with  them  in  the  mar- 
ket ;  when  such  was  the  case,  it  behoved 
them  to  look  at  their  balance  sheets— and, 
separating  the  China  from  the  India  trade, 
lei  them  have  no  more  losing  speculations , 
however  flattering  or  profitable  they  may 
be  tm  der  a  d  i  ftcrcu  t  m  an  agetn  en  t  to  lud  ivi- 
duala.  The  court  would  do  well  to  recol- 
lect that  the  government  had  imposed  con- 
trol over  all  their  political  and  military 
affairs,  under  the  plea  that  they  bad  been 
mismanaged ;  commerce  alone  had  been 
left,  to  the  Company  to  conduct  as  they 
should  think  proper  $  and  if  the  court  of 
directors  should  persist  in  carrying  it  on 
in  an  extravagant  and  improper  manner, 
as  he  submitted  tbjlthfy  were  now  doing, 


they  would  have  to  blame  tbemsetees,  as 
no  distant  period,  if  the  nation  and  the 
parliament  withdrew  from  them  fche.es- 
elasive  privileges  which  they  *now  enjoy- 
ed. It  would  fiurly  be  said  that,  as  the 
Company  had  not  availed  themselves  of 
Die  benefits  of  the  China  trade,  these 
should  be  taken  away.  Such  extravagant 
rates  of  freight  and  other  commercial 
charges  continued  by  the  directors  would 
he  feared  prove  the  ruin  of  rite  Company  ; 
as  the  directors  had  within  the  past  year 
contracted  for  several  ohips  jor  sir  *wy- 
ages  pr  ten  years  to  come  at  the  rates  of 
£25  and  £26  per  ton!!— Having  thus 
tated  his  opinions,  he  thought  it  his  duty 
to  move 

"  That  this  court  have,  with  great  coo- 
"  cern,  heard  read  the  copy  of  a  bill, 
**  now  in  progress  through  the  House  of 
"  Commons,  to  authorize  the  court  Of 
"  directors  of  the  East  India  Company  to 
"  make  extraordinary  allowances,  incer- 
"  tain  cases,  to  the  owners  of  certain  ships 
"  in  the  service  of  the  said  Company,  by 
"  which  a  sum  of  £569,781  sterling  may 
"  be  taken  from  the  Company's  treasury 
"  and  divided  among  the  owners  of  twen- 
"  ty-sour  ships,  being  an  extraordinary  al- 
"  lowance,  net  exceeding  £8  per  ton  to  any 
"  one  ship  per  voyage,  in  addition  to  their 
"  preseut  contract  rate  of  peace  freight, 
"  and  not  more  than  £26  per  ton  op  the 
"  whole  to  any  one  of  them.  .  That  this 
"  court  view  with  astonishment  the  una- 
"  sua!  course  of  proceedings  of  the  eoin~ 
*c  mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons  (to 
"  whom  the  petition  of  the  East  India 
"  Company  and  certain  other  proprietors 
"  of  East  India  stock  were  referred)  as 
"  stated  in  their  report  to  the  bouse.— 
"  That  they  had  heard  only  the  Hate- 
"  menu  on  the  part  of  the  owners  of  ships, 
"  and  had  no  other  means  of  verifying: 
"  them  than  the  evidence  of  the  owner* 
"  and  their  agents.  That  (he  said  commit. 
"  tee  have,  in  their  report  to  the  house, 
"  expressed  their  derided.opiniou,  that  it 
"  is  expedient  that  the  principles  of 
•*  open  competition  and  fixed  tender  sor 
"  six  voyages,  which  have  been  long 
"  sanctioned  by  the  legislature*  should 
"  be  maintained  amimpajred,  and  not- 
**  withstanding  their  declared  opinion, 
"the  biU  which  has  now  been  read,  a«- 
"  thorisrs  ship  contracts  (teUberatety^ 
44  solemnly,  and  IfgaUy  fbrmtd,  to  be 
"  set  aside  poor  after  gear >  for  eight  aw 
"  nine  years  to  come* 

"  Thai  in  their  report  to  the  bouse, 
"  the  connmisu*.  further  sou*?,  that  they 
"  Jwwever  cannot  venture  to  reoswnend 
44  even  this  qualified  departure  from  Ac 
"  estahHshed  principle  of  fixed  peace 
"  freight,  without  .sabmiuing  to  the 
44  house  *t  thc/sajM.  time>  whether  it 
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"  might  not  be  expedient  to  revise  and 
*'  consolidate  the  several  laws  relating- to 
"  the  shipping  system  of  the  Cetapany, 
*<  With  a  view  to- the  iu traduction  of such 
**  improvement  iu  them  as  may  etfcctoaliy 
-**  provide  *<?attt«it  the  recurrence,  uuder 
*c  any^reuiMfitauceSrOr  any  pretext  what* 
*'  ever,  of  a  similar  deviation  from  that 
*'  system  in  time  to  come 
*  •*  That  this  court  o user  re  with  deep 
**  regret,  that  no  measures- of.  the  kind 
•**•  recommended,  have  been  adopted  pre* 
M  viousto  the  introduction  of  the  bill. 

.  **  That  this  court  cannot  but  consider 
**  it  an  extraordinary  proceeding  on  the 
'*  part  of  the  court  of  directors  to  re- 
**  qaiie,  aud  oo  the  part  of  the  eoinrait- 
Mt  tee  of  tie  House  of  Commons  -to  re- 
"» commend,  authority  to  be  grven  to 
"  the  said  directors,  to  pay  at- the  rate  of 
"  £26  per  ton  for  the  freight  of  goods 
*'  to  and  from  India, >  whilst  U  is  on  evi- 
"  deuce  before  t  ie  House  of  Commons, 
"  that  the  usual  freight  for  Roods  .of  .pri- 
"**  vate  merchants  from  India,  has  been 
**  for  Honte  time  pa*t  j£14  per  ton,  and 
M  whilw  it  is  equally  notorious,  that  the 
*  *<-  same  goods  as  the  Company  import 
"from  In  IU  are  uow  imported  by  pri- 
*f  vVate  m*  chants  at  from  £12  to  £14  per 
.**  ten,  and  that  the  rate  of  insurance  on 
*«  private  ships. at  these  rates,  and  on 
**  -  the  Company's  ships  at  £26,  is  nearly 
**  the  tame  ;  being  one  of  the  bes$  com- 
*'  tneroial  proofs  of  tiie  equality  of  risk 
*c~to  the-  shipper  of  the  qpoods. 

«  Tlrit  this  court  cannot  view  the  pre- 
"  fn&M'i  oill  which  wnl  take  from  the 
*«  Cotoipauy'H  treasury  the  nett  sum  of 
**'  £*£»*  41  stertiug  (after  allowing  credit 
*«  tor  £1-2J;000  to  he  deducted  from  the 
"  twenty1- fodr  owners  as  the  amomit  of 
**  their  penalty  bonds),  without  much 
'f  alarm,  at  a  time  when  the  Company 
•*'  have  a  floating  debt  of  £3,973,592  in 
**  Engtau  (  at  5  per  cent,  and  a  debt  of 
*<  near  thirty  millions  sterling;  in  India  at 
**  6  per  cent,  ;tud  whilst  the  pronts  of 
"  their  Ciiim  trade  have  diminished,  and 
"  may  be  expected  farther  to  diminish ; 
"  ana^tiiat  tie  pronts  on  the  trade  to 
**  latfla,  if  any,  are  very  sinaM* 

'«  That  wiidst  the  court  of  directors 
44  are  prohftoite  I  from  eventing  any  anm  by 
"  way  of  compensation,  to  .any  person 
•**  exceeding  £000,  without  the  consent 
"  of  the  court  of  proprietors  to  each  spe- 
*(  eific  tram,  this  court  observe  with  s*r- 
"  prhe,  that  there  is  no  clause  in  the 
««  bill  direct  in.:  trie  same  forma  and  at- 
"  cefttmn  torrhe  riant*  of  the  proprietors, 
«  to  be  obeerrtfl  in  th<-  granting  of  near 
«  hfctf  •*  million  of  their  property  away. 

«  Taat  thi*  court,  for  ail  tiiesetensens, 
M  do  recommend  to.  the  court  of  direc- 
"  torsv  kninediatelf  to  interpose  and 
«*  prevent  ^M  pnwtog  of  ttefcUUn  the 
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"  House  of  Gommons,  and  the  moot  te- 

"  rious  consequences  that  must  ensue,  to 
"  the  vital  interests  of  the  Company  from 
"  each  a  measure."        . 

The  resolution  was  then  seconded  and 
road  by.  the,  deck. 

Mr.  Lwtt/es.n&id,  he  could  not  refrain 
from  making  a  few  observations.  He  re- 
eoMectrd  when  the  debates  took  place  m 
that  court  upon  the  reuevval  of  the  Com- 
pany's charter,  many  gentlemen  had  argued 
withgreat  force,  that  the  Company's  trade 
would  not  be  injured  by  the  private  trade 
of  British  subjects,  in  consequence  of  the 
charter  being  laid  more  open.  And  if 
his  memory  did  not  very  much  misgive 
htm,  his  bon.  friend  (Mr.  Hume)  had  ar-* 
goed-in  that  manner  ;  and- he  had  added 
hM  conviction,  that  whether  the  charter 
was  open  or  not,  the  private  trade  could 
never  come  in  competition  with  that  of 
the  Company.  But  what  did  his  hon. 
frieud  say  to-day  ?  Why,  his  hon.  friend 
had  proved  that  the  articles  in  which  the 
Company  dealt  came,  home  to  Great  Bri- 
tain at  half  the  price  which  the  Company 
paid,  by  private  traders.  Never,  there- 
fore, was  he  more  astonished  in  his  life, 
than  when  his  hon.  friend  hat!  urged  his 
arguments  with  regard  to  theiujury  done 
to  the  Company's  trade.  And  he  trusted 
that  his  bou.  friend  would  not  think  him 
a.  I  ess  honest  man  because  he  could  not 
agree  .in  those  arguments ;  which  he  cer- 
tainly couid  not. 

With  respect  to  the  situation  of  the 
ship  owners,-  he  must  say  that  the  merits 
of  their  case  had  not  been  fairly  consi- 
dered. In  the  first  place,  they  bad  built 
very  large  ships  at  the  express  desire  Of 
the  Company,  for  their  particular  trade, 
and  whioh  ships  were  fit  for  nq  other  part 
of  the  world  but  India.  The  Company, 
therefore,  were  bound  in  honour  to  bear 
that  circumstance  in  mind.  It  was  also 
to  be  observed,  that,  these  ships  were 
built  in  a  time  of  war*  when  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  they  should  preserve  the  ap- 
pearance of  meu  «f  war,  as  well  as  mer- 
chantmen* It  was  unnecessary  to  call  Jo 
the  recollection  of  the  court,  that  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  late  war,  three  of 
the  Company's  large  vessels  had. been 
taken  for  .sixty  ~faur  guu  ships  by  the 
enemy,  who,  deceived  by.  their  appear- 
ance*  kept  aloof,  amino* tained  from  taking 
an  easy  prey,  which  would,  have  amounted 
to  sin  millions  of  money  ;and  this  merely 
because  the  .enemy  had  taken  the  mer- 
chantmen to  be  ships  of  war.  Their 
•  peopert  y  had  jfeeen  effectively  piotected,nnd 
ranuy  mi  I  lion**  of  money  had  been  saved 
to  tiiem  by  toe  wisdom  of  that  policy. 
Sorely,  then,  there  was  nothing  unjnat 
or.  unreaaonaWe^  in  distributing  so  smaii 
a  sum  «eij£ft49,7en»  amongst  a  body  of 
meh  svhfr.  had  ajgti4oe<taQ. muck  of^thetr 
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own  interests  in  complying  with  the 
wishes  of  the  Company.  If  the  ship- 
owners had  been  drawn  into  their  present 
paiuful  dilemma  for  the  purpose  of  effect - 
uk  objects  purely  connected  with  the  in- 
erests  of  the  East-India  Company,  they 
had  a  right  to  be  fairly  paid  for  their  ser- 
vices. Was  it  just,  or  was  it  honourable 
towards  these  ship-owners,  to  say  to 
them,  *'  It  is  true,  you  have  saved  us  a 
"  vast  deal  of  money  by  building  your 
"  ships  after  our  models.  It  is  true, 
"  you  have  been  put  to  enormous  expense 
"  in  procuring  materials  iu  a  time  of 
"  war  ;  and  it  is  true  we  have  attained 
"  enormous  advantages  by  your  com  pi  i- 
"  ance  with  our  wishes ;  but  uow  that 
"  peace  has  arrived,  we  find  that  your 
"  ships  are  uo  longer  of  auy  use,  and 
"  we  find  that  we  can  procure  others 
"  which  will  answer  our  purpose  just  as 
"  well,  for  half  price."  Was  that  lan- 
guage fit  to  be  used  hy  a  public  Company, 
boasting  of  its  honour,  and  pluming  it- 
self upon  its  integrity  ?  Surely,  if  they 
could  treat  the  ship-owners  iu  such  a 
manner,  it  might  be  truly  said,  that  they 
had  no  honour  or  justice  at  all ;  and, 
that  instead  of  being  a  respectable,  a  li- 
beral, and  honourable  body  of  meu,  they 
would  he  nothing  more  nor  less,  than 
a  band  of  low  traders,  who  would  take 
a  dirty  advantage  of  the  situation  in  which 
circumstances  had  placed  them.  The  ho- 
nour of  a  great  commercial  company  ought 
to  be  dearer  to  it  than  any  other  considera- 
tion ;  for  when  it  lost  its  honour,  all  con 
fideoce  in  its  integrity  and  fair  dealing 
ceased.  Good  God  1  for  the  paltry  sum 
of  half  a  million,  would  that  Company, 
who  carried  en  trade  with  sixty  millions  of 
inhabitants,  who  governed  a  territory 
.  larger  than  the  dominions  of  any  potentate 
in  Europe,  run  the  risque  of  undermining 
their  character  and  credit  in  the  world, 
by  such  mean  and  petty  calculations  ? 
Was  it  to  be  supposed'  that  the  ship- 
owners would  have  continued  to  have 
built  ships  of  twelve  aud  fifteen  hundred 
tons  burthen,  in  a  time  of  war,  if  they 
had  the  least  idea  that  upon  the  return  of 
peace,  they  should  be  turned  adrift? — 
What  was  the  reason  of  luiviug  such 
large  ships  ?  Why,  the  obvious  motive 
was,  to  deceive  the  enemy  by  having  it 
supposed  that  they  were  ships  of  war. 
But  another  and.  a  more  substantial  mo- 
tive was,  that  if  the  enemy  should  come 
near  them,  by  being  well  armed,  they 
would  give  him  such  a  reception  as  would 
cure  him  of  his  temerity  in  future.  It 
might  be  true  that  the  Company,  upon  the 
return  of  peace,  might  be  able  to  procure 
freight  at  fourteen  instead  of  twenty-tixx 
pounds  per  ton  :  but  they  ought  to  ba- 
lance the  advantages  they  had  derived 
from  their  old  friends  \  against  the  scale  of 
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economy.  Supposing,  however,  that  these 
ships  were  unable  to  defend  themselves 
against  regular  men  of  war,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, that  they  were  quite  proof  against 
the  depredations  of  privateers  :  and  was 
it  nothing  to  sare  the  Company's  property 
against  the  robberies  of  liceuscd  priva- 
teers ?  Would  that  have  been  the  case 
if  small  ships  had  been  employed  dur-' 
ing  the  war  ?  Could  they  have  kept  off 
privateers  ?  Certainly  not.  They  would 
have  been  at  the  mercy  of  every  armed 
cockboat,  aud  might  have  been  picked 
up  by  half  dozens  at  a  time,  as  had  been 
proved  by  the  experience  of  last  war 
with  respect  to  the  ships  of  private  traders. 
The  second  part  of  the  case  in  favor  of 
the  ship-owner  was  with  regard  to  the  di- 
mensions of  their  vessels,  and  upon  that 
ground  a  great  deal  was  to  be  said  in 
their  favor.  A  large  ship  must  be  built 
at  infinitely  more  proportionable  an  ex- 
pense than  a  moderate  sized  one ;  and 
for  this  reason,  that  the  price  of  small 
materials  bore  no  proportion  to  that  of 
large  ones.  He  recollected  that  the 
committee  for  managing  the  affairs  of 
the  Paddingtou  canal  had  resolved,  after 
much  consideration,  upon  buildiug  small 
boats  in  preference  to  large  ones,  because 
they  knew  very  well  that  they  could  pur- 
chase small  timber  at  a  much  cheaper 
rate,  and  in  greater  quantities  than  large 
timber.  It  should  be  recollected,  there- 
fore, to  what  an  enormous  expense  the 
ship-owners  had  been  put  in  purchasing 
timber  suitable  for  the  purposes  of  build- 
ing large  vessels.  The  Company  should 
consider,  that  it  was  not  the  interest  of 
the  gentlemen  ship-owners  to  build  a  ship 
of  fourteen  hundred  tons  burthen,  when 
they  might  have  built  two  of  seven  hun- 
dred tons  each,  for  an  infinitely  less  ex- 
pense ;  besides  which,  their  risk  was  in- 
finitely increased  :  for  if  a  ship  of  four- 
teen hundred  tons  went  down,  the  whole 
was  lost;  whereas,  if  they  had  two  ships 
of  seven  hundred  tons,  there  was  not  the 
same  probability  of  both  going  down, 
and  consequently  the  ship- owners'  loss 
would  not  be  so  great.  Besides,  it  was 
notorious  that  a  small  ship  had  a  better 
chance  in  combating  the  perils  of  the 
seas  than  a  large  one.  All  seafaring  men 
admitted,  that  a  moderate  sized  ship 
stood  a  much  better  chance  of  weather- 
ing a  storm  than  a  larger  one ;  therefore, 
in  that  point  of  view,  the  East-India 
ship-owner  had  a  much  greater  risk  to 
run  on  account  of  the  size  of  his  ship 
than  the  private  trader.  The  question 
was,  how  much  the  Company  saved  by 
the  decrease  of  the  freight  since  the  time 
the  present  owners  first  entered  their  ser- 
vice ?  They  ought  to  consider,  whether 
those  gentlemen  could  now  any  .longer 
afford  to  continue  their  services  upon  the 
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upon  the  best  terms  they  could.     The 


present  terms.  Supposing  the  ship-owners 
took  £4  per  to,n  less,  the  Company  still 
should  consider  how  long  the  war   has 
lasted,   for  that  was  the  fair  mode  of 
arguing  the  question.    Undoubtedly  there 
was  a  great  deal  to  be  said  on  both  sides  ; 
aud  the  point  ought  to  be  ascertained  by 
a  just  balance  of  all  that  could  be  alleged 
on  each.      He  must  observe,  that  wheu 
he  voted  for  giving  them  redress,  it  was. 
a  qualified  vote  j  it  was  not  a  vote  to  give 
every  man  eight  or  ten  pounds  per  ton, 
in  addition  to  what  he  already  had,  but 
to  give  each  man  that  which  the  fair 
justice  of  his  case  required.    He  did  not 
vote  for  the  idea  of  giving  one  man  more 
than  another  upon  a  consideration  whe- 
ther that  man  had  more  interest  than 
another.    The  Company  should  consider 
the  case  of  each  owner  according  to  the 
justice  of  its  merits.    Whenever  the  dis  • 
tribution  took   place,  it  should  proceed 
on  principles  of  equity  and  impartiality. 
Now,    with  regard  to  the  sum  of  £&, 
certainly  he  had  no  idea  that  tffat  sum 
should  be  given  to  every  man.     It  struck 
him  that  if  this  £S  per  ton  was  to  be  di- 
vided amongst  the  ship-owners,  the  court 
ought  to  consider  the  number  of  voyages 
which  each  ship  had  performed.    Some 
owners  might  be  entitled  to  i?10,  others 
£7,  and  others  £4  ;  but  certainly  each 
owner  ought  not  to  receive  the  same  spe- 
cific sum.    It  was  necessary  to  make  this 
distinction  in  order  that   people  might 
not  go  forth  with  the  idea  that  this  Com- 
pany knew  nothing  of  the  due  adminis- 
tration of  its  marine  affairs.     He  trusted 
and   hoped,    however,    that  some    good 
reason  would  be  given  why  the  Company 
were  to  give  j£26  per  ton,    when  their 
goods  could  now  be  carried  at  j£T14.     For 
really  a  drop  from  cent,  per  cent,  was  so 
enormous  that  it  certainly  deserved  con- 
sideration.    He  was  undoubtedly  the  ad- 
vocate for  a  fair  and  liberal  allowance ; 
but  some  reference  should  be  had  to  the 
means  of  the  Company  to  enable  them  to 
do  what  their  own  sense  of  justice  dic- 
tated. *  The  sum  of  £26  per  ton  did  ap- 
pear enormous  under  the  present  circum- 
stances of  the   Company.      If  the  ship- 
owners had  made  a  bad  bargain,  however 
deplorable  their  condition  might  be,  still 
if  the  Company  could  not  afford  to  do 
what  their  disposition  inclined  them  to 
do,  they  were  bound  in  justice  to  them- 
selves to  stop  short,  in  order  that  they 
might  not  entail   injury  aud  ruin   upon 
their  Owu  affairs.    The  ship-owuers  were 
certainly  in  a  pitiable  state,  but  it  appear- 
ed to  him  to  be  impossible,  from  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  Company's  funds,  that 
they  could  afford  to  give  such  a  sum  as 
was  proposed.    The  best  way  would  be 
for  the  Company  and  the  ship-owners 
to  arrange  matters  like  man  and  wife. 


ship-owners  must  be  content  with  what 
they  could  get,  and  yield  to  the  pres- 
sure of   events  which   they  could    not 
control.    As  far,  however,  as  a  due  at* 
tention  to   the  funds  of   the  Company 
would  permit,   he  (Mr.  L.)  did  expect 
that  they  would  act  liberally  aud  justly 
towards  the  owners.    Supposing  it  should 
be  resolved,   that  the  Company  should 
have  small  ships  constructed  for  their 
use,  what  would  they  do  with  the  large 
ones  already  in  existence  ?    Would  they 
break  them  up,  or  would  they  consign 
them  \o  rot  in  port  ?   What  would  be  the 
use  of  ships  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  hun- 
dred tons  burthen,  when  lying  in  port  ? 
It  was  quite  idle  to  suppose  that  such  a 
conduct  would  be  wise  policy.   That  those 
ships  must  be  employed  as  long  as  they 
were  fit  for  service  was  quite  certain ; 
but  if  the  ship-owners  could  not  afford 
to  continue  their  services  at  the  present 
rate  of  allowance,  they  would  be  driven 
to  the  necessity  of  giviug  up  their  con- 
tracts altogether,  and  suffering  the  pe- 
nalty of  their  bonds  to  their  own  ruin. 
But  would  the  Company  be  beneftied  if 
matters  were  driven  to  that  extremity? 
Certainly  not.    They  would  be  obliged  to 
build  new  ships  upon  a  totally  different 
plan,   and  they  would  be  compelled  to 
forfeit    the    advantage  of   having  ships 
ready  made  to  their  hand,  and  admirably 
adapted  to  their  service       But  it  appear- 
ed to  him  that  the  consideration  of  honor 
ought  to  be  paramount.     It  was  not  be- 
cause the  present  rate  of  freight  at  market 
was   twelve  or  fourteen  pounds  per  ton 
that  the  Company  should  refuse  to  act 
up  to    the  dictates  of   honor  and  con- 
science, in  satisfying  the  first  demands  of 
faithful  servants.     An  hon.  director  had 
told  him  that  the  greatest  difficulty  which 
the  Company  had  found,  was  in  making 
an  agreement  by  which  all  parties  could 
stand.    When  that  was  the  case,  Was  it 
surprising  that  the  owners  of  ships  should 
he  unwilling  to  abide  by  a  hard  bargain  ? 
If  the  Company  insisted  upon  the  per- 
formance of  the  contracts  with  the  ship* 
owners,  already  in  existence,  the  neces- 
sary consequence  would  be,   that  those 
ship-owners  must,  for  their  own  preser- 
vation, break  through  the  treaty.    These 
gentlemen  had  come  forward  with  a  fair 
and  candid  statement  of  their  case ;  and 
if  their  prayer  was  dismissed  unheard, 
it  might  be  truly  said,  that  the  Company 
had  obliged  them  to  break  through  their 
contract  ;  but  he  sincerely  hoped  that  no 
little  mean  idea  of  saving  a  few  thousand 
pounds  would  deter  a  great  commercial 
Company  from  a  faithful  discharge  of  a 
duty  which  they  owed  to  themselves  and 
to  Iheir  servants. 

(To  be  continued,) 
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Memoir  relative  to  the  Translations  of 
the  Sacred  Scriptures,  at  Serampore, 
March  1816. 

It  is  now  tea  years  since  we  matured 
the  plan  of  giving  the  Scriptures  in.  the 
various  languages  of  India,  taken  in  its 
widest  sense*  as  embracing  China  and 
the  countries  which  lie  between  that  coun- 
try and  Bengal.    In  this,  our  object  was 
not  to  act  on  the  plan  of  excluding  others, 
hut  to  secure,  to  the  utmost  of  our  i>ovver, 
the  accomplishment  of  the/  work.     At 
that  time,  iudced,  there  was  not  an  indi- 
vidual within  the  verge  of  our  knowledge, 
who-  bad  engaged  in  the  work ;  and  that 
others  have  since  been  excited    to  en- 
gage in  the  same  undertaking,  we  account 
dear  gain  to  the  cause.    At  the  end  of 
ten  years,  it  may  not  be  improper   to 
pause,  and  take  a  review  of  what  has 
teen  actually  accomplished,  as  it  may  af* 
fprd  matter  for  gratitude,   and  ground 
for  encouragement,  relative  to  wh«t  re- 
mains.   What  has  been  done  will  appear 
from  the  present  state  of  the  differeut 
versions  as  they  stand  at  press. 

f n  the  course  of  the  fast  year,  the  Pen- 
tateuch has  been  printed  off" in  the  Orissa 
language.  This  fully  completes  that  ver- 
sion of  the  Scriptunea,  and  thus  the  whole 
of  the  Sacred  Oracles  are  now  published 
in  two  of  the  languages  of  India,  the  Ben- 
gali and  the  Orissa. 

In  the  Sanskrit,  the  Historical  Books 
have  been  completed  at  press.  In  this  an- 
cient language,  therefor*,  the  parent  of 
•early  all  the  rest,  three  of  the  Ave  parts 
fetto  which  we  divide  the  scriptures,  are 
both  translated  and  publisbed»-the  New 
Testament,  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  His- 
torical Books.  Two  remain*  the  Hagio- 
grapba,  which  is  now  put  to  press,  .and 
the  Prophetic  Books,  the  teaaalatioa  of 
which  is  nearly  finished. 

In  the  Hindi  language,  the  Historical 
Books  are  printed  off:  three  fifths  of  the 
whole  Scriptures  are  therefore  published 
m  this  language.  The  Hagiographa  ia  al- 
io put  to  press*  and  the  Prophetic  Books 
translated,  it  was  mentioned  in  the  last 
memoir,  that  the  second  edition  of  the 
Hew  Testament  in  this  language  was  near- 
ly finished  r  it  is  now  in  circulation. 

Is  toe  Mahratta  language,  the  Histori- 
cal Books  are  nearly  printed  off:  the  Pen- 
tateuch and  the  New  Testament  have 
been  long  in  circulation.  These  five  are 
the  languages  in  which  the  Old  Testa- 
Mat  ia  moat  considerably  advanced  at 
#ress.  After  these,  ranks  the  Shikh,  in 
which  the  New  Testament  is  printed  off, 
«nd  the  Pentateuch  printed  nearly  to  the 
«**  of  Exodus* 


In  the  CJrneae,  the  Pentateuch  if  put 
to- pies* ;  but  various  circumstances  have 
concurred  to  retard  the  printing.     ITie 
method  of  printing  with  moveable*  types 
being  entirely  new  ialhut  language*,  mud* 
time  is  necessarily  requisite  to  bring  it  to 
a  due  degree  of  perfection.    The  present 
type  in  which  we  are  printing,  is  the 
fourth  in  size  which  we  have  cut,  each  of 
which  ha*  sustained  a  gradual  reduction. 
This  last,  in  which  we  are  printing  both 
the  Pentateuch  and  the  Ejristles,  is  so  far 
reduce*,  that,  while  a  beauriful  legibility 
ii<  preserved,  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testa* 
raent  will  be  comprised  in  little  more 
than  the  size  of  ab  English  octavo  Bible, 
and  the  New  Testament  will  be  brought 
into  nearly  the  same  number  of  pages  as 
an  English  New  Testament.    The  imv 
portance  of  this,  in  saving  paper,  aad  in 
rendering  the  Scriptures  portable,  appear- 
ed such  as  to  induce  us  to  i  isk  the  delay 
which  would  be  unavoidably  occasioned 
from  every  character  beimr  cut  anew  both 
for  the  New  and  Old  Testament*    Ano- 
ther circumstance,  however,  ha*  added 
to  the  delay :  white  prep  iring  these  types, 
we  put  to  press  an  elemental y  worim 
Chinese,  urider  the  name  of  «♦  CiavisSi- 
nica,"  which,   when  once'  begun  it  was 
requisite  to  finish.    This  work,  together 
with  the  text  and  a  translation  of  the 
Ta-hyoh,  a  Small  Ciriuese  work,  added 
by  way  of  appendix,  forms  a  volume  of 
more  than  six  hundred  quarto  pa^es.  Be- 
fore it  was  fully  completed,  however,  we 
were  requested'  to  print  brotlwr  Morri- 
son's Grammar :  and  this  work  it  appear- 
ed desirable  to  ftufsh  also  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible.    The  unavoidable  em- 
ployment of  our  Chinese  types  «tid  work- 
men in  printing  these  elementary  works, 
which    together   exceed    nine    hundred 
pages,  has  of  course  much  retarded  the 
printing  ofr  the  Scriptures;    bat  as  the 
last  of  these  works  will  be  finished  by 
the  end  of  August,  we  hope  in  future  to 
proceed  in  printing  the  Scriptures  with 
little  or  no  interruption.    Tais  prepara- 
tory work,  however,  if  it  has  retarded  the 
mere  printing  of  the  Scriptures,  has  not 
been  without  its  advantages  in  improving 
the  translation  of  them,    in  this  depart- 
ment much  progress  has  been  made :  in 
addition  to   the    New  Testament,   the 
translation  of  the  Old  is  advanced  nearly 
to  the  end  of  the  prophet  tizekiel. 

In  the  Telinga  language,  the  New  Tea* 
tament  is  more  than  half  through  the 
press.  In  the  Bruj  also,  the  New  Testa* 
ment  is  printed  nearly  to  the  end  0/  the 
epistle  to  the  Romans,  Three  of  the  four 
Gospels  are  finished  in  the  Pushtoo  or 
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Afghan  language,  the  Buiochu,  and  the 
Asamese.  Those  in  which  Matthew 
is  either  fiuishejl  ^©r  nearly  ,so,  are  the 
Kurnata,  the  &unkutt*,  the  Aioltani, 
the  Sindhi,  the  Kashmir,  the  Bikanir, 
•he  Nepal,  SteOoduyporc,  the  Marawar, 
the  Jeypore,  th*  JChassi,  and  the  Bur- 
IWau  langnagos. 

Fjx>tn>W»ia  sketch  the  present  state  of 
tfce  traosJatioos  mjyr  easily  he  seen.  It 
will  appear,  that  the  whole  of  the  Scrip- 
turns  have  been  published  in  -two  of  4ne 
languages  of  India  j  the.  New  Testament, 
the  Pentateuch,  and  the  Historical  Books, 
in  flwr;  the  New  Testament  nod  the 
Pentateuch  in  fire ;  the  New  Testament 
atone,  in  six;  four  of  the  Gospels,  in 
eight ;  and  three  of  them  in  twelve  oi 
the  languages  of  India :  while  in  twelve 
others,  types  are  prepared,  and  the  Gos- 
fttt  of  Matthew  is  in  the  press. 

Having  thus  given  a  brief  view  of  the 
(present  state -of  the  various  versions,  re- 
lative to  both  .translating  and  printing, 
we  now  wish  to  lay  before  the  public  a 
lew  ideas  respecting  the  various  lan- 
guages spoken  in  India,  of  which  the  pre- 
sent advanced  state  of  the  work  has  put 
us  in  possession,  hut  with  which  we  were 
not  fully  acquainted  at  the  beginning  of 
the  work. 

To  those  who  examine,  with  a  critical 
eye,  the  languages  of  In<Ua  already  enu- 
merated, it  will  appear,  that  they  form 
two  classes  ;  tliose  which  owe  their  ori- 
gin wholly  to  the  Sauskrit,  and  those 
which  have  a  certain  affinity  with  the 
Chinese  in  its  colloquial  medium ;  the  ou- 
ly  waj,  indeed,  wherein  any  language  can 
be  connected  with  the  Chinese,  as  its 
written  medium  stands  distinct  from  eve- 
ry alphabetic  language,  its  characters 
.  being  formed  on  a  totally  different  prin- 
ciple.   The  monosyllabic  system,  howe- 

*  ver,  with  its  tones,  and  the  peculiar  pro- 
nunciation of  the  Chinese  colloquial  ine- 
dJow,  known  from  its  deficiency  iu  cer- 
tain sounds,  have  evidently  so  affected 

-certain  languages  spoken  war  China,  as 
to  alter  the  sound  of  many  letters  of  tfye 
alphabet,  and  to  give  the  languages  thent- 
.  selves  a  cast  of  so  peculiar  a  nature,  as 
-cannot  be  accounted  for  without  a  refe- 
rence to  the  Chinese  system.    Such  is  the 

.  case  in  various  degrees  with  the  Siamese, 

•  the  Barman,  the  Khassi,  and  the  Tibet 
languages.  That  the  Chinese  language 
had  either  originated,  or  greatly  affected, 

*the  languages  in  the  vicinity  of  China, 
'.was  more  than  suspected   by  us  many 

*  years  ago,  as  well  as  that  a  knowledge  of 
Chinese  would  throw  much  light  on  these 
languages;  which,  added  to  its  own  in- 

•  trinaic  value,  induced  us  to  determine  on 
commencing  the  study  of  this  language,  as 
early  as  thirteen  years  ago. 

But  it  is  to  those  languages  which  owe 
their  origin  to  the  Sanskrit,  a  dat*  bjr 


far  the  most  numerous,  that  we  would 
now  call  the  attention  of  the  nublic.  To 
give  the  Scriptures  in  these,  after  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  parent  tanuu.isje,  and  oue 
or  two  of  the  chief  cognate  brandies,  ap- 
peared, from  the  beginning,  a  work  by  no 
means  involving  insuperable  difficulties; 
and  our  opinion  relative  to  the  importance 
of  the  object,  and  the  certainty  with  which 
it  can  be  accomplished,  Is  now  by  no 
means  altered.  But  in  our  prosecution 
of  it,  we  have  found,  that  our  ideas  rela- 
tive to  the  number  of  languages  which 
spring  from  the  Sanskrit,  were  far  front 
being  accurate.  The  fact  is,  that  hi  this 
point  of  view,  India  is  to  this  day  almost 
an  unexplored  country.  That  eight  or 
nine  branches  had  sprung  from  that  grand 
philological  root,  the  Sanskrit,  we  Well 
knew ;  but  we  imagined  that  the  Tamui, 
the  Kurnata,  the  Telinga,  tlie  (luzratti. 
the  Orissa,  the  Bengali,  tlie  Mabratro, 
the  Punjabi,  and  the  iliudoostani,  com- 
prised nearly  air  the  collateral  branches 
springing  from  the  Sanskrit  language; 
aud  that  all  the  rest  were  varietirs  of  the 
Hindi,  and  some  of  them,  indeed,  little 
better  than  jargons  scarcely  capable  of 
conveying  ideas. 

But  although  We  entered  on  our  work 
with  these  ideas,  we  were  ultimately  con- 
strained to  relinquish  them.  First,  one 
language  was  found  to  differ  widely  from 
the  Hiudi  iu  point  of  ter  vitiation,  then 
another,  and  iu  so  great  a  degree,  that 
the  idea  of  their  being  dialects  of  the  Hin- 
di seemed  scarcely  tenable.  Yet,  while 
they  were  found  to  possess  terminations 
for  the  nouns  aud  verbs  distinct  from  the 
Hindi,  they  were  found  as  complete  as 
the  Hindi  itself;  and  we  at  length  per- 
ceived that  we  might,  with  as  much  pro- 
priety, term  them  dialects  of  the  Malirat- 
tn  or  the  Bengali  language,  as  of  the 
Hindi.  Iu  fact,  we  have  ascertained, 
that  there  are  more  than  twenty  lan- 
guages, composed,  it?  fs  true,  of  nearly 
the  same  words,  and  all  eqnally  related 
to  the  common  'parent,  the  Sanskrit,  but 
each  possessing  a  distinct  set  of  termina- 

-twos,  and,  therefore,  having  equal  claims 
ib  the' title  of  distinct  cognate  languages. 
Among  these,  we  number  tlie  Juypore, 
tlie  Bruj,  the  Oodnypore,  the  Bikanir, 
the  Multani,  tlie1  Marawar,  the  JVfagudn 
(or  South  Bahar,)  the  Sindh,  theMythfl, 
tlie  Wuch,  the  Kutch,  the  Haruti,  the 
Koshula,  Ac.  languages,  the  very  names 
of  which  have  scarcely  reached  JEurope, 
but  which  hare  been  recognized  a<  dis- 
tinct languages  by  the  natives  of  India, 
almost  from  time  immemorial. 

That  these  languages,  though  differing 

*  from  each  other  only  in  their  terminations 
and  a  few  of  the  words  they  contain,  can 
scarcely  be  termed  dialects,  will  appear, 
if  we  reflect,  that  there  Js  hi  India  uo  ge- 
neral language  current,  of  which  they  can 
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be  supposed  to  be  dialects.  The  Sans- 
krit, the  parent  of  them  all,  is  at  present 
the  current  language  of  no  country,  though 
spoken  by  the  learned  nearly  throughout 
India.  Its  grammatical  apparatus  too, 
the  most  copious  and  complex  perhaps  on 
earth,  is  totally  unlike  that  of  auy  of  its 
various  branches.  To  term  them  dialects 
of  the  Hindi  is  preposterous,  when  some 
of  them,  in  their  terminations,  approach 
nearer  the  Bengali  than  the  Hindi, 
-while  others  approximate  more  nearly  to 
the  Mahratta.  The  fact  is,  indeed,  that 
the  latest  and  most  exact  researches  have 
shown,  that  the  Hindi  has  no  country 
which  it  can  exclusively  claim  as  its  own- 
Being  the  language  of  the  Musulman 
courts  and  camps,  it  is  spoken  in  those 
cities  and  towns  which  have  been  former- 
ly, or  are  now,  the  seat  of  Musulman 
princes;  and  in  general  by  those  Musul- 
mans  who  atteud  on  the  persons  of  Euro- 
pean gentlemen  in  almost  every  part  of 
India.  Hence  it  is  the  language  of  which 
most  Europeans  get  an  idea  before  any 
other,  and  which,  indeed,  in  many  in- 
stances, terminates  their  philological  re-, 
searches.    These  circumstances  have  led 
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to  the  supposition,  that  it  is  the  language 
of  the  greater  part  of  Hindustan  ;  while 
the  fact  is,  that  it  is  not  always  under* 

,  stood  among  the  common  people  at  the 

,  distance  of  only  twenty  miles  from  the 
great  towns  in. which  it  is  spoken.  These 
speak  their  own  vernacular  language,  in 
Bengal  the  Bengali,  and  in  other  coun- 
tries that  which  is  appropriately  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country,  which  may^acconot 
for  a  circumstance  well  known  to  those 
gentlemen  who  fill  the  judicial  depart* 
ment ;  namely,  that  the  publishing  of  the 

,  Honorable  Company's  Regulations  in  Hin- 
dustani has  bten  often  objected  to,  on 
the  ground  that  in  that  language  they 
would  be  unintelligible  to  the  bulk  of  the 
people  in  the  various  provinces  of  Hin- 
dustan. Had  this  idea  been  followed  up, 
it  might  have  led  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
fact,  that  each  of  these  vai  ious  provinces 
has  a  language  of  its  own,  most  of  them 
nearly  alike  in  the  bulk  of  the  words,  bat 
differing  so  widely  in  the  grammatical 
terminations,  as,  when  spoken,  to  be 
scarcely  intelligible  to  their  next  neigh  - 

•  hours. 


LITERARY   AND   PHILOSOPHICAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 


April  12,  there  was  a  meeting  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  at  Calcutta,  at  which  the 
Right  Honorable  the  Earl  of  Moira 
presided.  Mr.  Siddons,  resident  at  Ben- 
coolen,  and  Mr.  Gray,  were  elected  mem- 
bers. Professor  John  Playfair  was  pro- 
posed as  an  houorary  member  by^  the  pre- 
sident. At  tljis  meeting  specimens  of 
timber  from  Kumaoon,  with  a  descriptive 
memoir,  were  presented  to  the  society, 
by  the  Right  Honorable  the  President. 
The  specimens  are  of  holly-oak  and  pine. 
The  holly  is  said  to  attain  the  height  of  ten 
or  twelve  feet,  and  is  found  near  streams. 
The  oak  No.  1.  called  Tim soo,  is  gene- 
rally sixty  or  seventy  feet,  the  trunk  and 
chief  branches  covered  with  moss.  On 
the  Kaf  nee  hill,  some  Timsoo  trees  have 
been  observed  so  large  as,  if  squared, 
would  give  a  timber  fifty  feet  in  length, 
with  a  cubic  solidity  of  at  least  twenty  - 
four  inches  each  way.  The  acorn  is  ob- 
'long,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length. 
The  bark  is  fit  for  tanning.  There  are 
three  other  kinds  of  oak,  Goomo,  Bulash- 
ing,  and  Burbula ;  the  trunks  of  the  lat- 
ter two  are  much  twisted  and  curved. 
The  oak  and  chesnut,  which  compose  the 
forests  of  Choudaun,  are  not  to  be  met 
with  north  of  that  pergunnah.  The  four 
specimens  of  pine,   Setting,  Tanahiug, 


Oomur,  and  Lemshing,  were  produced  in 
Bootan.  The  Oomur  or  silver  fir,  found 
throughout  Bootan,  attains  the  height  oif 
eighty  or  ninety  feet,  the  diameter  of  the 
stem  uear  the  ground  being  not. more  than 
three  to  four  feet.  The  fruit,  when  ripe, 
is  said  to  yield  a  colour  something  like  In- 
digo by  expression.  The  pines  found  in 
Kumaoon  are  the  Cheer  and  Deodar. 

A  memoir  relative  to  a  survey  of  Kuma- 
oon by  Captain  Webb  was  communicated 
by  the  President.  In  detailing  the  princi- 
ple on  which  the  survey  has  been  made, 
Captain  Webb  observes  that  it  might  be 
desirable  that  some  approach  to  a  physical 
map  should  be  made,  with  a  view  to  faci- 
litate geological  and  miueralogical  re- 
searches. It  cannot  be  doubted,  he  adds, 
that  the  mountain  districts  contain  the 
precious  metals,  from  the  well  known 
fact  that  the  sands  of  almost  every  moun- 
tain stream  are  assiduously  washed  for 
gold  at  the  points  where  their  rapidity 
diminishes.  The  tribe  of  people  who 
follow  this  avocation  are  denominated 
Boksa,  and  their  employment  is  by  ge- 
neral report  attended  with  ample  profit. 
The  gold  dust  supplied  by  the  rivers  of 
Africa  has  long  made  an  opinion  cur- 
rent in  Europe,  that  some  lofty  central 
laud  exists,  which  may  rival  South  Ame- 
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rica  in  its  mines  of  precious  metal*,  and 
the  same  speculation  seems  no  less  appli- 
cable tO  the  mono  tains  of  central  Asia!. 

Captain  Webb  has  included  in  his  sur- 
vey the  elevation  of  upwards  of  thirty 
peak*  in  the  Himalaya  range,  most  of 
which  are  visible  from  the  plains.  The 
highest  peak  he  has  ascertained  to  be 
twenty-five  thousand  six  hundred  and 
stay-nine  feet  above  the  lever  of  the  sea, 
lat.  30.  21.  51. 7.  tettg.  79. 49. 39;  tf.  The 
general  direction  of  the  snowy  chain  is 
from  W.  N.  W.  to  K.  S.  E.  Captain  Webb's 
memoir  comprises  the  latitude,  longitude, 
and  elevation  of  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty  places.  The  industry  and  talent 
displayed*  by  (his  distinguished  officer  are* 
likely  to  contribute  largely  to  the  stock  of 
scientific  research. 

A  work  entitled!  Researches  in  America, 
dedicated  to  the  Society  add  presented  by 
the  author,  was  communicated  by  the 
secretary.  We  hope  for  another  oppor- 
tunity or  noticing  the  curious  subjects 
which  are  diCUssed  in  this  publication? 

A  letter  was  read  from  rVofessot*  Oer- 
sted, Secretary  to  the  Royal  Society  of 
Copenhagen,  presenting  the  transactions 
of  the  society  and  a  set  of  geographical 
charts'  of  Denmark.  The  communication 
was  made  by  Dr.  Waliigh.  Professor 
Oersted  requests  that  a  literary  corres- 
pondence may  he  opened  between  the  two 
societies. 

The  researches  of  the  learned  in  Den- 
mark  hare  for  some  time  turned  towards 
the  Asiatic  origin  of  the  languages  of  the 
north.  One  of  them  has  made  a  detailed 
comparison  between  the  ancient  language 
•f  Scandinavia  and  other  European  lan- 
guages, ancient  as  well  as  modern.  This 
comparison  shews  a  striking  resemblance 
between  :be  old  Scandinavian  language 
and  the  Greek,  in  its  most  ancient  form. 
The  great  resemblance  which  has  been 
already  traced  between  the  northern  lan- 
guages and  the  Persian,  has  been  proved 
by  one  of  the  Danish  Sarahs.  It  was  re- 
solved that  the  thanks  of  the  Asiatic  So- 
ciety, and  a  set  of  their  Researches,  be  for- 
warded' to  the  Royal  Society  of  Copen* 

A  letter  was  also  read  from  the  Secre- 
tary to  a  Literary  Society  established  at 
Prince  of  Wales'  Island,  requesting  a  cor- 
respondence with  the  Asiatic  Society. 

It  was  resolved  that  a  copy  of  the  Re- 
searches be  presented  to  the  Literary  In- 
stitution at  Prince  of  Wales*  Island. 

Lieutenant  Boileau,  commanding  the 
Nepal  escort,  has  presented  to  the  So- 
ciety a  number  of  Hindu  idols,  and  other 
articles,  chiefly  constructed  of  brass,  which 
he  had  collected  during  his  residence  in 
the  valley  of  Nepal. 

Lieutenant  It  Taylor,  of  the  Bombay 
establishment,  has  forwarded-  to"  the  So- 
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ciety  a  stone  sarcophagus  dug  out  of  the 
foundation  of  some  ancient  rums  within 
eight  miles  of  Aushire.  It  contained1. 
When  discovered,  the  disjointed  bones  of 
a  human  skeleton,  which  had  perfectly  re- 
tained their  shape,  till  a  short  time  after 
their  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  by  the 
removal  of  the  lid,  which  was  fastened 
by  metallic  pegs.  The  fid  is  an  entire 
slab  of  a  micaceous  mineral,  and  the 
vessel  is  of  calcareous  sandstone.  It  is 
the  second  of  the  kind  that  has  been  dis- 
covered, and!  differs  both  in  form  and  ma- 
terial from  the  coffins  generally  found, 
which  are  of  an  oblong  figure  with  obtuse 
extremities,  and  composed  of  baked  clay. 
They  are  round  at  the  depth  of  one  fathom 
from  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

That  however  which  is  now  presented 
to  the  society,  was  discovered  encom- 
passed by  solid  masonry,  in  which  just 
Sufficient  space  had  been  left,  at  the  depth 
of  three  fathoms,  to  contain  the  sar- 
cophagus ;  and  as  greater  care  and  more 
durable  materials  Bad'  been  used  in  this 
mode  of  burial,  it  would  lead  to  the  con- 
elusion  Of  its  having  contained  the  re- 
mains of  some  individual  more  than  com- 
monly distinguished  among  his  cotem- 
noraries.  Lieut.  Taylor  further  observes, 
that  the  ruins  from  which  the  coffin  was 
taken  hare  afforded  the  materials  of 
which  the  modern  town  of  Busbire  has 
been  constructed,  consisting  chiefly  of 
stones  of  twenty*  four  inches  in  length 
by  eight  in  thickness,  composed  of  lima 
and  sand,  in  barc^  blocks,  and  partly  pf 
a  mineral  formed  of  minute  shells  and 
particles  of  silex,  imbedded  in  a  tough 
base  of  carbonate  of  lime.  The  how 
Captain  Maude,  of  bis  Majesty's  ship 
Favorite,  has  charge  of  this  proposed 
addition  to  the  museum  of  the  society*, 
The  same  officer  has  also  charge  of  three 
models  of  boats  used  by  the  natives  of 
the  Persian  gulph,  two  of  them  for  the 
transport  of  merchandize  on  the  open 
sea,  and  the  third  as  fishing  boats  an*) 
coasters.  The  former  are  called  Dow 
and  fiateel,  and  the  latter  Bugarah. 
These  models  are  transmitted  by  Sir  W. 
Bruce,  the  British  resident  at  Busbire. 

The  right  honorable  the  President  com- 
municated an  account  of  the  Hindoo  ruins 
of  Prambanan,  situated  about  ten  milea 
from  Gugyataartft  and  thirty  ffont  &**»- 
carta,  on  the  island  of  Java?  written  by 
Mr.  Crawford.  The  temples  of  whiefc 
the  remains  are  minutely  describe*!,  •  so* 
not  considered  to  be  of  very  remote  ah* 
tiqufty.  They  are  built  of  a  bard*  dark 
and  heavy  species  of  basak,  which  is  ssM 
to  be,  by  Dr.  Horsfletd,  th*<toief  com- 
ponent part  of  the  mountains  of  Java. 
No  mortar  appears  to  have  been  used  in 
the  construction  of  these  tetftple*,  the 
stones  being  fastened  to  each  otter  fy 
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Srooves.  They  seem  to  hare  heen  de- 
icated  to  the  worship  of  Budd'ha.  Mr. 
'Crawford  is  of  opinion  that  the  buildings 
of  Prambanan  are  not  the  work  of  na- 
tives of  the  country,  but  of  foreigners. 
Hinduism,  or  at  least  the  doctrines  of 
Budd'ha,  he  calculates,  flourished  in  Java 
for  a  period  of  about  five  hundred  years, 
when  the  emigrations  from  India  ceasing, 
or  becoming  less  frequent,  the  Javanese 
were  left  M>  themselves*  and  the  monuments 
erected  from  that  .time  until  the  utter 
overthrow  of  Hinduism,  a  period,  of 
niore  .than  a  century,  evince  the  jrude 
state  of  the  arts  among  them,  and  seem 
to  shew  that  they  were  incapable  of  conr 
jstructing  the  edifices  in  question  without 
foreign  aid.  A  strong  argument  In  favor 
.of  the  conclusion  is  that  during  the 
lapse  of  ttiree  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
years,  since  Muhammadanism  has  been  the 
prevailing  faith,  they  have  not  construct- 
ed a  single  building  that  can  be  compared 
yvith  the  rudest  of  .the  Hindu  temples. 
JThe  memoir  is  exceedingly  curious  and 
interesting,  and  reflects  the  highest  credit 
on  the  industry  and  ability  of  Mr.  Craw- 
ford. 


•  On  Tuesday  morning  the  6th  May  last, 
at  9  o'clock,  a  meeting  of  the  subscribers 
to  a  new  institution  to  be  called  the  Cal- 
cutta School  Book  Society,  was  held  at 
the  college,  when  several  preliminary 
rules  and  resolutions  were  adopted,  and 
ordered  to  be  published  at  an  early  pe* 
riod,  for  general  information. 
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Proposals  are  announced  at  Calcutta  for 
JmbliBaing  by  subscription,  in  one  volume 


quarto,    the  celebrated  Persian  Diction- 
ary, entitled  Burhan-i  Kateli. 

The  following  account  of  this  excellent 
work  and  of  the  objects  of  the  present 
edition,  are  given  iu  the  Appendix  to  the 
Discourse  of  the  Honorable  the  Acting 
Visitor  of  the  College  of  Fort  William,  at 
the  Public  Diputatious  held  in  July,  1815. 

"  Burhan-i-Kateh,  the  most  copious  and 
comprehensive  Dictionary  of  the  Persian 
language  now  extant. 

"  The  author  of  this  valuable  work 
styles  himself  in  the  commencement  of 
his  Preface,  Muhammad  Husain  ibni 
Khaluaf  nt  Tabriz!,  with  the  additional 
poetical  title  of  Burhan.  He  has  con- 
centrated within  the  pages  of  his  lexicon, 
the  whole  of  the  sterling  matter  contained 
in  the  Furhungi  Juhangiri  ;  the  Mujhaul 
Furs  of  Sururi,  and  the  Surmue  Sulae- 
mani,  together  with  descriptions  of. the 
most  useful  articles  of  the  Materia  Medica 
as  given  in  the  Suhah  ul  Adwiyah  of 
Husain  ul  Ansari ;  the  whole  of  which 
are  arranged  in  an  alphabetical  succession, 
according  to  the  plan  of  European  dic- 
tionaries. In  order  to  comprize  within  a 
moderate  bulk  such  a  numerous  collection 
of  words  purely  Persian,  together  with 
many  Greek,  Syriac,' and  Turkish  terms, 
and  an  extensive  variety  of  metaphorical 
significations  compounded  of  Arabic  and 
Persian  words,  he  has  wholly  abstained 
from  the  exhibition  of  poetical  authorities 
in  support  of  his  definitions  and  explana- 
tory meanings,  as  prcatised  by  the  author 
of  the  Juhangiri  and  others, .  The  value 
of  the  work  in  manuscript  will  be  Consi- 
derably enhanced  by  the  labours  and  exer- 
tions of  the  Editor  of  this  first  printed 
edition,  in  a  careful  inspection  and  revi- 
sion of  the  text,  a  collation  of  various 
copies,  and  the  ablest  assistance  of  expe- 
rienced Natire  scholars.  The  topographi- 
cal department  has  been  equally  the  sub- 
ject of  care  and  attention, — an  excellent 
font  of  types  of  the  Nuskh  or  Arabk  cha- 
racter, recently  imported  from  Europe,  has 
been  used  for  the  impression,  which,  con- 
nected with  a  general  observation  of  the 
means  most  likely  to  ensure  its  beauty  and 
accuracy,  afford  every  reasonable  hope  of 
a  correct  and  elegant  edition  of  the  best 
manuscript  Dictionary  of  the  Persian  lan- 
guage yet  presented  to  the  Oriental  world. 
By  Captain  Thomas  Roebuck,  Acting  Se- 
cretary and  Examiner  in  the  College  of 
Fort  William." 

The  mauuscript  has  been  carefully  col- 
lated with  twelve  copies  by  four  learned 
Natives  and  ultimately  revised  by  the 
Editor  himself,  who  has  been  careful  to 
preserve  the  text,  of  the  Author  without 
any  change ;  occasional  Persian  notes, 
however,  have  been  added  by  the  Editor 
to  illustrate  obscurities  or  to  correct  errors 
in  the  text.    It  may  not  be  improper  to 
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observe  that  the  Burhani  Kateh  is  rather 
a  scarce  Dictionary,  and  that  a  good  copy 
in  manuscript  can  seldom  be  had  for  a 
less  sum  than  150  rupees,  and  even  the 
best  copy  will  be  found  to  contain  many 
errors  of  the  transcriber. 
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The  Bombay  Courier  announces  an  in- 
tended translation  of  the  Bija  Ganita  by 
Dr.  Taylor,  who  lately  produced  a  version 
of  the  Lilavati.  It  will  be  made  from  the 
Sanskrita  original,  and  will  lie  followed 
by  a  version  of  the  Surya  Siddhanta,  with 
a  comment  and  notes  by  the  translator, 
containing  the  most  remarkable  passages 
of  the  Siddhanta  Siromani  and  other,  as- 
trouomical  works  of  the  Hindus. 

Much  satisfaction  having  been  express* 
ed  at  our  Analysis  of  former  numbers  of 
the  Pamphleteer,  we  feel  pleasure  in 
presenting  our  readers  with  a  summary 
view  of  the  contents  of  No.  XX,  which 
was  published  on  the  1st  October. — 1. 
The  first  article  in  the  number  before  us, 
is  an  original  pamphlet  by  Mr.  Jeremy 
Bentham,  in  defence  of  economy  in  the 
public  expenditure  against  the  Right 
Hon;  George-"  Rose,  whose  observations 
in  support  of  places,  pensions,  and  sine- 
cures, undergo  a  rigid  examination,  not 
more  interesting  from  the  nature  of  the 
subject  than  from  the  author's  peculiar 
style  and  mode  of  treating  it.— 2.  The 
second  pamphlet  is  a  republication  of 
Lord^Somers's  Defence  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, against  the  Advocates  of  Annual 
Parliaments  and  Universal  Suffrage,  in 
which  the  noble  author  feel i ugly  depre- 
cates the  attempts  of  the  Reformers  under 
pretence  of  restoring  the  Constitution'  to 
its  original  purity,  to  introduce  anar- 
chical and  levelling  principles  by  the  as- 
sumption of  an  universal  right  to  politi- 
cal equality.  —3.  The  third  is  a  letter 
from  the  Rev.  George  Glover  to  T.  W. 
Coke,  Esq.  of  Holkham,  containing  Ob- 
servations on  the  present  State  of  Pauper- 
ism in  England  ;  chiefly  as  it  affects  the 
morals  and  character  of  the  labouring 
poor,  in  which  is  well- described  the  ten- 
dency of  the  prevailing  mode  of  admi- 
nistering the  parish  poor-laws,  to  weaken 
those  feelings  of  independence  and  self 
respect,  which  have  hitherto  operated  as 
the  springs  of  active  and  moral  exertion 
in  the  labouring  classes,— and  a  master- 
ly sketch  is  given  of  the  growth  <  of  pau- 
perism at  an  equal  rate  with  the  in- 
crease of  taxation,  from  which  it  is  in- 
ferred that  a  diminution  of  our  public 
burthens  is  the  only  remedy  for  our 
distresses.— 4.  Mr.  Jacob's  Inquiry  into 
the  Causes  of  Agricultural  Distress,  is  the 
fourth  Pamphlet  in  the  present  number, 
and  leads  (after  touching  on  several  of 


the  causes  which  have  been  assigned, 
but  which  appear  totally  inadequate  to 
the  production  of  such  an  aggravated 
evil)  to  the  conclusion,  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding letter,  that  the  true  cause  of  the 
general  distress  is,  the  enormous  bur- 
then of  taxation,  and  suggests  that  as 
some  relief  from  its  pressure  is  neces- 
sary, a  reductiou  of  the  duties  ou  arti- 
cles of  the  first  necessity,  as  malt,  salt, 
soap,  candles,  and  leather,  would  be  more 
beneficial,  because  more  generally  felt 
than  the  property- tax. — 5.  Sir  John  Sin- 
clair, on  the  Means  of  Arresting  the 
Progress  of  National  Calamity,  follows, 
who  differs  widely  from  the  two  last- 
mentioned  writers,  attributing  the  de- 
pression of  agriculture,  and,  through  it, 
o'f  manufactures  and  commerce,  to  the 
scarcity  of  money,  from  a  defective  cir- 
culation, and  proposing  suitable  remedies 
for  the  consideration  of  parliament.— 6. 
Weaie  next  presented  with  Dr.  Maclean's 
Suggestions  for  the  Mitigation  and  Pre- 
vention of  Epidemic  and  Pestilential 
Diseases, — having  for  their  object  the 
abolition  of  quarantines,  lazarettos,  and 
plague  police  establishments,  which  he 
contends,  are  absurd,  inefficient  for  their 
object,  highly  prejudicial  to  commerce, 
and  an  useless  and  pernicious  expense. 
—7.  The  Copy  of  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  upon 
the  Petitions  against  the  Employment  of 
Combing  Boys  in  Chimney  Sweeping, 
will  be  read  with  interest  by  every  friend 
of  the  human  species.  —  8.  Sir  Eger- 
tyn  Brydges*  Reasons  for  a  farther  Amend- 
ment of  the  Copyright  Act,  are  an. in- 
teresting Vindication  of  the  Rights  of 
Authors.— 9.  In  a  Paper  on  the  Means 
of  reducing  the  Poor  Rates,  and  of  af- 
fording effectual  and  permanent  Relief  to 
the  labouring  Classes,  the  Policy  of  a 
liberal  system  of  Colonization  is  ably 
enforced  by  Major  Torrens. — 10.  The  last 
Paper  in  the  present  number  is  an  Ana- 
lysis of  Mr.  Ricardo's  Pamphlet  on  the 
Depreciation  of  Bank  Notes,  by  Dr. 
Crombie,  who  displays  much  ingenuity 
and  talent  in  treating  a  difficult  and  in- 
tricate subject. 

Erbatum.-— The  reader  is  requested  to 
substitute  Velleiut  Pater  cuius  for  Vale- 
ria* Paterculus  in  page  547  of  this  num- 
ber. 
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ASIATIC  INTEtLIGENCfi. 


CALCUTTA. 

Sine*  our  last  Journal  no  newt  of  in*- 
pottattce  hat  arrived  front  India  Which 
throws  a*w  additional  infiprmatioa  on  the 
•late  of  affitiss  in  the  Deckan.  We  refer 
oar  readers  to  the  perusal  of  a  large  mass 
of  interesting  ftatelligenoe  front  India, 
which  we  have  been  enabled  to  lay  before 
them  this  month,  as  well  as  to  the 
London  Gazette,  which  contains  the  dis-t 
patches  from  the  supreme  government  to 
ta*  secret  sommittee  detailing  the  partica* 
lavs  of  the  affairs  with  the  Piadaris,  the 
substance  of  which  was  given  in  one 
another  far  last  month.  With  oar  packet 
of  newspapers  we  have  also  received  a 
private  letter  of  so  late  a  date  as  July 
last ;  we  are  persuaded  it  will  be  read 
with  interest,  and  accordingly  gire  it 
the  first  place  in  our  Asiatic  Intelligence. 
Wa  take  this  opportunity  to  advise  our 
readers,  that  while  we  reel  a  particular 
obligation  towards  those  correspondents, 
hath  in  India  andEurope,  who  hare  favor* 
id,  or  stay  hereafter  fovor  us  wick  private 
Ja/eruuMJorj,  that  we  can  insert  none 
which  does  not  bear  marks  of  authen- 
ticity ;  nor  as  being  the  mere  vehicle  of 
eueb  information,  are  we  to  be  supposed  as 
either  favoring,  adopting,  or  rejecting 
any  individual  opinion  in  which  private 
aejtespoudence  may  indulge.  We  also 
are.  enabled  ta  give  some  further  and  inte- 
resting particulars  of  the  fall  of  Hattrass. 


ti*tr*e$  a/  a  pr\mat*J.Htory  toted 
2d  ./trip,  1817. 

The  fortresses  which  the  Peishwa  in  the 
xnoment  of  alarm  promised  should  be  da- 
Bvered  up  to  the  British  authority  are  still 
m  the  possession  of  the  Mahrattas.  Tbsi 
Peishwa,  as  head  of  the  Mahratta  states  aud 
possessing  peculiar  authority  over  thoaa 
fortresses,  might  honestly  promise  what, 
he  may  now  have  no  power  to  enforce,  fop 
it  is  notorious  to  all  the  Mahratta  chiefs 
that  this  promise  or  treaty  was  made  while 
hil  person  was  under  confinement,  and  his 
orders  thus  issued  would  probably  have 
little  weight  with  the  Killidars  of  those 
rbrtSj  some  of  which  are  almost  impregna- 

t'%  we  therefore  anxiously  look  for  in- 
flation ot  those  important  pledges  of 
tranquillity  being  peaceably  given  up  to 
t&e  British  :  while  they  remain  with  the 
Bgahrattas  the  storm  may  be  hushed,' but  it 
cannot  be  considered  as  baviug  passed 
spray.  Trimbukjee  was  also  still  at  large 
possessed,  both  of  the  means  and  disposi- 
tion to  stir  up  the  still  glowing  embers,  of 
animosity,  which  have  long  been  rea4y  to 
Veak  out  among  the  Mahratta  states. 


The  daring  and  vindictive  character  o/thts 
.man  will  doubtless  prompt  him,  not  merely 
to  provide  for  his  escape,  but  also  to  in* 
crease  his  followers,  and  with  the  addi- 
tion of  the  force  under  his  nephew  Goda- 
jjee  Bpw,  he  may  in  no  little  time  become 
a  formidable  obstacle  to  the  realization  of 
the  prospect  of  a  permanent  repose  to  that 
part  of  India.  He  is  however  closely  pur* 
sued,  and  the  wise  and  decisive  steps  of 
eh?  resident  at  the  court  of  Poonah,  if 
seconded*  by  Governor  Elliot,  will,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  have  a  lasting  aud  salu- 
tary effect  5  this  state  of  things  added  to 
the  possession  of  the  fortresses  would 
quell ,  all  apprehension  of  a  Mahratta 
War.  The  well  appointed  army  ready 
to  be  brought  into  the  field  by  the  Bri- 
tish governments,  the  many  and  effec- 
tual checks  which  the  Pindaris  have 
met  whenever  they  have  opposed  them-* 
selves  to  our  forees,  and  the  ever  distract- 
ed aud  clashing  councils  of  the  native 
leaders,  are  circumstances  which  are  suffi- 
cient of  themselves  to  induce  us  to  wait  in 
a  confident  hope  of  a  general  peace  being 
still 'preserved. 

Sir  John  Malcolm  has  arrived  at  Calcut- 
ta, and  is  much  with  (he  governor-general* 
ft  is  "confidently  reported  here  that  Sir 
Thomas  Hislop  has  sent  the  greater  part 
of  the  army  into  cantonments  again;  but  it 
is  supposed  that  on  Sir  Joho/s  return  to  his 
duty  more  active  arrangements  will  ha 
adopted  ;  it  is  certain  we  must  be  on  the 
alert  till  we  get  possession  of  the  Peishwa's 
forts,  and  Trimbukjee  meets  bis  due. 
Our  army,  though  well  appointed,  is  not 
too  numerous,  and  is  now  in  particular 
want  of  European  officers.  I  hope  thus 
economizing  spirit  at  home  will  oat  en- 
tirely, shut  the  eyes  of  our  honorable 
masters  to  the  necessity  there  is  for  send- 
ing out  more  cadets.  What  with  the  pre- 
sent unsettled  state  of  the  dominions 
of  the  Nteam,  the  Bera  Raja,  and 
the.  Peishwa,  and  the  coustuot  atewas  of 
the  Pindaris,  our  battalions  ate  ha* 
rassed  to  death,  most  of  them  widely 
spread,  and  commanded  by  subalterns  oi 
three  or  four  years  standing*  .  The  lata 
political  arrangements  at  Poonah,  will  ne- 
cessarily increase  our  territory,  ami  the 
subsidiary  force  can  hardhL-Ue,  sufficient 
there.  Dyaram  has  still  successfully 
eluded  all  pursuit ;  he  is  belief  stitf 
to  be  in'  the  Doab,  or  in  Jeypor** 
he  has  his  two  sons  with  himl  and 
some  horsemen.  Poor  Horsford  so** 
vived  but  a  few  days  the  storming  of 
Hattrass;  he  died  of  au  ossification  of  tha 
heart.  The  pirates  in  the  Bussorah  GulpJl 
axe  growing  very  formidable  and  can  on]*, 
on  laeni  in  check*  bs  the.  nnsistsniM  <J 
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larger  vessels   than  those   wtych   com-     columns  with  fascines  and  sandbags  to  fill 


pose  the  Company's  marine.  The  inter- 
ruption to  oar  trade  in  that  quarter  is  a 
serious  evil  and  threatens  worse  conse- 
quences than  our  governments  seem  to  ap- 
prehend ;  the  piratea  are  certain  of  aid  from 
the  chiefs  on  lhe  coast.  The  private  trade 
I  hear  is  doing  but  poorly  every  where. 

Lord  Moira  works  hard  night  and  day, 
but  his  health  is  supported  wonderfully 
through  this  anxious  time.  Governor 
Elliot's  health  is  much  the  same,  he  has 
never  been  very  strong  since  his  arrival 
at  Madras.  1  have  heard  nothing  by  the 
way  of  Bombay  for  some  time.  Adieu ! 

We  are  favored  with  the  following 
private  letters,  which  considerably  illus- 
trate the  accounts  of  the  siege  of  Hattrass. 
Camp  before  Hat  (ran,  March  2rf, 
1817.—*!  yesterday,  while  on  duty  in  the 
trenches,  received  a  letter,  from  which  I 
learn  that  the  news  of  our  camp  will  be 
acceptable  to  you ;  I  therefore  sit  down  to 
let  you  know  our  situation  at  present, 
though  as  yet  nothing  of  great  conse- 
quence has  taken  place  against  the  fort. 
You  will  have  heard  all  the  particulars  of 
our  operations  against  the  Kuttra  (town 
of  Hattrass),  and  how  fortunate  it  was 
for  us  that  Dyaram's  folks  thought  proper 
to  evacuate  it.  The  Kuttra  is  a  large 
town,  has  many  pucka  houses  in  it,  and 
is  said  to  contain  a  vast  deal  of  wealth ; 
the  prize  agents  have  laid  their  hands  on 
quantities  of  merchandize,  bales  of  silks, 
velvets,  shawls,  &c.  &c.  hut  as  yet  have 
not  fallen  in  with  what  wc  are  all  most 
anxious  to  see,  the  hard  cash  ;  at  the  same 
time  we  are  told,  there  are  several  lacks 
buried  in  the  place. .  Had  the  enemy  chosen 
to  defend  it,  I  think  we  should  have  lost 
a  great  number  of  lives  in  the  storm ;  and 
at  the  same  time  have  stood  a  good  chance 
of  foiling.  We  breached  the  right  and  left 
bastions ;  there  is  a  sort  of  glacis  which 
covers  them  Nso  effectually,  that  notkiug 
but  the -parapet  wall  could  be.  seen  and 
fired  at ;  after  it  was  knocked  .down  both 
breaches  appeared  practicable  ,  from  >  our 
batteries,  and  I  believe  a  storm. would 
have  taken  place  on  the  234,  if  We  had 
had  a  li  trie  more  day-light,  for  *ne  troops 
Were  all  drawn  out,  the  storming  and 
covering;  parties  told  off,  and  actually 
moving  off  the  parade  wheu  countermand* 
ea\  Next  morning,  'after  the  place  was 
evacuated,  I  weut  down  to  take  a  look  at 
the  breaches,  which  appeared  so  smooth 
torn  our  battery,  and  to  my  surprise 
found  the  right  one  totally  impracticable, 
hardly  a  basket  full  of  earth  having  fallen 
into  the  ditch';  the  left  one  was  better,' 
we  might  have  got  over  it,  but  with  con- 
siderable difficulty,  and  not  at  all  if  reso- 
lutely defended*  We  had  been  led  to  ima- 

^fine  that  the  ditch  was  trifling,  a  party. 

^f  pioneers  were  to  have  preceded' the 


H  up  ;  it  measures  twenty 'four  feet  deep, 
and  from  thirty  tb  forty  wide ;  it  slopes 
downwards  on  both  sides,  consequently  is 
much  narrower  at  bottom  than  top.  The 
Kuttra  racing  the  fort  forms  our  first  pa- 
rallel against  it,  a  capital  trench  is  nar* 
ried  out  to  the  right,  and  reaches  to  With- 
in a  hundred  yards  of  the  ditch  ;  Hie  end 
of  it  is  enfiladed  in  a  small  degree  by  one 
or  two  of  the  bastions  of  tlie  fort,  but  the 
peopleDyaram  bas,are  such  infamous  shots', 
that  not  a  man  has  fallen,  either  in  dig' 
ging  them,  or  being  stationed  on-duty; 
I  was  sent  out  from  the  trenches  with  a 
few  sepoys  last  night,  as  a  sort  of  advan- 
ced covering  party ;  while  the  men  were 
employed  digging,  and  lay  down  on  the 
ground  within  sixty  yards  of  the  ditch  for 
about  an  hour  and  a  half,  they  must  have 
seen  us  very  plainly,  for  it  was  moon- 
light, and  though  they  kept  up  a  hot  Snip- 
ing fire,  all  that  time  *  not  a  man  was7 
touched  ;  from  the  sound  of  the  balls,-  I 
should  think  they  went  about,  twenty 
yards  over  our  heads.  From  this  you  may 
conceive  what  a  set  of  bunglers  they  are* 
at  the  matchlock.  The  whole  of  the  bat- 
terms  were  completed  last  night,  attdbave? 
opened  tills  morning ;  such  a  number  of 
mortars  were  never,  f  fancy,  brought  into 
.play  in  this  country  before;  we  trad  also' 
a  breaching  battery  of  six  guns  in  the  right' 
trench;  the  other  breaching  battel  ies  arc 
ou  the  ramparts  and  bastions  of  the  Kut- 
tra, at  present,  but  1  hear  the  prtaeioar 
one  of  four  twenty-four,  and  four  eighteen- 
pounders  is  to  be  moved  out,  and  ereetetK 
on  the  road  leading  from  it  to  the  fort,  on 
a  line  with  the  two  mortar  batteries. 
The  distance  from  the  waHs  of  Che  Kuttra 
to  the  fort,  is  seven  hundred  and  ten 
yards,  a  fine  distance  for  breaching.  The 
inner  fort  or  palace  as  it  is  called,  is  situ-- 
ated  on  a  rising  ground,  and  most  com~ 
pleteljrcommands  the  whole  of  the  works  ;, 
it  is  full  of  pucka  houses  inhabited  by, 
Dyaram  and  his  family,  for  I  hear  they  are 
still  with  him.  The  shells  will  play  the 
deuce  in  this  place.  It  is  very  generally 
believed  in  camp  that  there  are  not  more, 
than  from  five  to  six  hundred  fighting; 
men  in  the  fort,  and  I  dare  say  it  is  the 
case,  for  we  see  very  few  on  the  works. 
I  think  a  little  of  Sir  David  Ochterlony's 
management  while  the  negociations  were; 
going  on  would  have  gained  the  place j 
Dyaram  was  very  irresolute,  and  no  doubt 
would  have  surrendered  the  fort  if  our; 
head  folks  had  not  shown  too  much  anx- 
iety to  get  it  from  him ;  this  I  fancy  gave- 
him  an  idea  that  we  were  doubtful  whe- 
ther we  were  able  to  take  it  from  him  by,' 
force ;  if  they  had  kicked  his  Dlwan  but' 
when  be  first  discovered  them,  it  is  odds  - 
but  Dyaram  would  have  knuckled  down. 
I  was  relieved  from  trench  duty  this  mor- 
ning, and  am  now  < 
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of  the  gates  of  the  Kuttra  to  prevent  peo-  tions  and  ramparts 
pie  from  passing  out  with  plunder ;  but 
one. might  as  well  attempt  to  stop  the 
sua;  the  camp  followers- get  into  the 
place,  heaven  knows  how,  aud  abso- 
lutely charge  the  sentries  in  bodies  to  get 
out  again,  gravely  loaded  with  odds  aud 
.ends. 

.  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  been 
down  to  the  end  of  the  rampart  (I 
dare  not  go  farther,)  to  see  how  mat- 
ters are  coming  on  — they  are  firing 
.'from  all  sides,  shells,  shot  and  rock- 
ets, the  choppers  in  the  fort  are  all  in  a 
blaze  ;  in  short  if  I  had  an  enemy  in  the 
"world,  I  could  not  wish  him  in  a  worse 
place  than  in  the  fort  of  Hattrass— it 
brings  me  in  miud  of  Commodore  Trun- 
nion^ battle,  round,  double  headed  and 
chain  shot,  yard-arm  and  yard  arm,  and 
plying  them  with  stinkpot's  ;  he  says  he 

did  for  seven  glasses.  W came  round 

to  the  camp  to  see  Oyaram  come  out  of 
his  fort  to  General  Marshall,  who  had 
gone  down  to  meet  and  receive  him  with 
due  respect;  however  he,  besides  many 
others,  as  well  as  General  Marshall,  were 
disappointed ;  for  Dyaram  after  keeping 
them  waiting  two  or  three  hours  in  the 

*  rain  would  not  come.  Not  only  that,  but 
he  had  not  even  the  civility  to  send  word 

'  to  them,  nor  to  wait  for  him  ;  however 
the.  General  will  pay  him  off  I  fancy  in 
the  eud. 

Camp,  Hattrass,  March  3d,  1617. 
Yesterday  I  gave  you  a  long  account  of 
our  operations,  but  at  that  time  had  no 
idea  that  1  should  so  soon  have  occasion 
to  write  again.  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
the  fort  is  now  in  our  possession.  Dya- 
ram. with  a  few  chosen  followers  left  it 
about  twelve  o'clock  last  night,  and  our 
troops  from  the  trenches  about  half  an 
hour  after  marched  into  the  place,  and 
made  about  650  men  prisoners.  I  ac- 
quainted you  that  our  mortar  batteries 
were  playing ;  they  continued  to  throw 
shells  as  quick  as  they  could  all  day  ; 
about  ten  minutes  before  sunset  one  of 
'  the  ten  inch  ones  went  right  through  the 
pucka  roof  of  Dyaram* 3  magazine,  which 
immediately  blew  up  with  the  most 
dreadful  explosion  you  can  conceive.  I 
happened  to  be  in  the  rocket  battery  at 
the  time,  looking  at  the  fort  to  observe 
how  the  shells  went ;  at  first  it  appeared 
to  me  as  if  the  whole  of  the  interior  of 

*  the  place  was  raised  up  bodily ;  I  then 
saw  the  flash  which  was  instantly  follow- 
ed by  the  loudest  report  I  ever  heard  in 
my  life ;  in  a  few  seconds  the  whole  of 
the  fort  waahid  from  our  sight  by  the 
volume  of  earth  and  stones  which  had 
been  carried  into  the  air.  I  looked  anx- 
iously for  it  to  dear  away,  expecting  to 
see  the  place  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins, 
bu*to  my  astonishment-  found  tiie  feas- 
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still  stood  their 
ground  ;  the  earth  and  dust  was  raised 
to  an  immense  height,  and  presented  one 
of  the  finest  sights  that  can  be  conceited  $ 
it  spread  and  rolled  along-  in  the  air  to  a 
considerable  distance,  before  it  finally 
dispersed  and  fell  to  the  ground.  On 
the  whole  it  was  a  most  awful  sight. 
Dyaram  it  seems  for  two  or  three  days 
back  had  been  wavering  whether  to  make 
his  escape  or  stand  it  put ;  this,  I  fancy, 
decided  the  business,  for  about  midnight, 
without  saying  a  word  to  his  garrison, 
he,  attended  by  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  men,  left  the  fort,  and  went  off  in 
the  direction  of  General  Browu's  pamp. 
When  near  it  he  fell  in  with  a  party  of 
the  8th  dragoons,  who  instantly  charged 
him;  they  repeated  the  charge-  two -or 
three  times,  aud  found  their  swords  made 
no  impression  on  the  enemy;  the  fact 
was,  that  Dyaram  and  his  men  were  cased 
in  armour  under  their  clothes.  In  this 
affair  one  dragoon  was  killed,  Captain 
Cortlandt  and  five  more  wounded,  before 
the  alarm  was  given,  and  the  rest  of  the 
dragoons  on  horseback.  Dyaram  and  his 
party  had  slipped  through  them,  and 
being  well  mounted,  went  clear  off. 
fry  this  time  two  or  three  other  parties 
had  taken  to  their  horses,  and  were  try- 
ing to  escape  from  the  fort ;  the  dragoons 
and  some  of  the  irregulars  fell  in  with 
them,  aud  1  hear  literally  cut  them  to 
pieces.  When  our  infantry  moved  out  of 
the  trenches  to  the  fort  to  take  posses- 
sion,, no  resistance  was  made,  excepting 
at  one  of  the  gates  where  Major  Agnew, 
of  the  11th,  wished  to  get  in;  here  a 
party  of  the  enemy  was  drawn  up,  and 
did  not  seem  very  willing  to  let  him  pass, 
though  at  the  same  time  they  did  not  fire, 
but  had  their  matches  lighted  ;  the  major, 
to  settle  the  business,  gave  them  a  volley 
from  his  leading  section,  which  killed' 
twelve,  and  drove  the  rest  of  them  in. ' 
He  followed  close  at  their  heels,  but  had 
no  occasion  to  fire  again.  I  went  in  to 
look  at  the  place  this  morning  ;  it  is  the 
strongest  fort  1  have  seen  in  India ;  the 
ditch  is  exceedingly  deep  and  wide.  The 
shells  seem  to  have  made  dreadful  havoc  ; 
dead  bodies  of  men  and  horses  were  lay- 
ing in  all  directions  ;  in  short,  what  with 
them  and  the  blowing  up  of  the  maga- 
zine, the  bouses  and  walls  were  torn  to  • 
pieces,  and  exhibited  a  scene  of  perfect 
desolation.  We  were  told  that  Dyaram ' 
had  not  above  six  hundred  men  in  it  when 
operations  commenced,  I  mean  against 
the  fort,  but  it  now  appears  he  had' 
twelve  hundred  of  them.  One  troop  of* 
the  8th  dragoons  is  still  in  pursuit  of  him. 
We  are  told  that  be  made  straight  .for 
Moorsaun,  and  that  Bugwunt  Sing  would' 
not  admit  nim,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  shaped  his  course  to  the  Jumna..  Some ' 
are  of  opinion  that  the  dragoons  will  \ 
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overtake  him  before  he  raphes  and 
crosses;  however,  I  fear  they  have  ao 
chance.  It  is  generally  supposed  in  camp 
that  Moorsaun,  and  the  other  forts  we 
are  to  reduce,  will  give  in.  I  hope  they 
may,  for  trench  duty  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  is  no  trifle ;  however,  we  have 
aome  desperate  warriors  in  camp,  who 
wish  they  may  hold  out  to  the  last ;  these 
bloodthirsty  fellows  are  principally  doc- 
tors, aides-de-camp,  and  people  who  are 
lookers  on. 

Force  under  the  command  of  Major  Gen. 
Marthally  before  Hattrass. 

Hone  Artillery, — let  and  3d  troops. 

Cavalry.- M\  and  24th  Light  Dra- 
goons, 3d  and  7th  Nat.  Cavalry,  1st  and 
2d  Rohillah  Cavalry,  and  the  Socket 
Corps. 

Infantry.— 14th  and  87th  King's  Foot, 
2d  Batt.  1st  Hegt.,  1st  Batt.  11th  Regt., 
2d  Batt.  12th  Regt.,  2d  Batt.  15th  Regt., 
2d  Batt.  25th  Regt.  and  1st  Batt.  29th 
Hegt.  Nat.  Infantry,  and  2d  Grenadier 
Battalion. 

105  A/or  tan  and  Gun*,  viz.  71  mor- 
tars and  howitzers,    and   34    battering     Bheea  ^m  had  :ewe[8  iu  hi^  possession 
guni(24  and  18-pounders) ;  exclusive  of    worlh  tw0  lac8  of  nvtni    This  waa 


Camp  before  ffatmn,  24M  February, 
1817.— -The  major-general  returns  his 
thanks  to  the  cavalry  for  their  alertness 
in  tenting  out  last  night,  and  only  wishes 
that  they  had  all  had  an  opportunity  of 
shewing  the  bravery  which  Corriet  and 
Adjutant  Knox*  then  evinced.  The  1st 
Rohilla  cavalry  had  the  good  fortune  to 
be  in  the  direction  through  which  a  large 
body  of  Dyaram's  horse  were  attempting 
to  pass,  and  the  major-general  requests 
Captain  Roberts  wffl  accept  of  his  thanks, 
and  convey  to  his  men,  and  particularly 
to  Cornet  and  Adjutant  Knox  (and  the 
Ressollah  he  commanded)  the  sense  he 
entertains  of  this  very  spirited  conduct. 

Our  Lahore  Ukbars  are  to  the  17th  of 
March.  Bheea  Ram  Sing,  whose  great 
crime  is  the  nonpayment  of  his  reve- 
nue, had  been  put  into  confinement, 
and  though  he  declared  his  titter  inability 
to  meet  the  demands  of  Runjeet  Singh, 
he  is  still  kept  in  durance.  On  condition 
of  being  released,  he  promised  to  give  a 
handsome  Nuzurani,  but  a  cunning 
friend  of  the  Maharajah  observed,  that 


12- pounders  for  enfilading. 

Jirtillery,  7  companies ;  6  companies 
Of  pioneers,  and  1  company  of  miners. 

Major  Anbury,  commanding  engineer ; 
nine  engineer  officers,  assistants. 

Camp  before  Hatraee,  28*A  Feb.  1817. 

My  dear  Father:—!  have  great  plee- 
aure  in  informing  you  that  the  Rajah's 
people  ahandoued  the  Gunge  on  the  night 
of  the  23d  instant,  and  it  was  taken  pos- 
aession  of  by  us  the  next  morning.  About 
eight  hundred  of  the  enemy's  horse,  in 
attempting  to  make  their  escape,  were 
terribly  cut  up  by  a  detachment  under 
my  command.  1  had  three  rissulus  with 
me :  one  of  which  was  on  picquet,  ano- 
ther in  pursuit  of  a  small  party  of  horse- 
men, who  had  made  their  appearance  a 
short  time  before  the  last  party,  so  I  had 
only  one  rissulu  left  with  me  at  the  time 
the  eight  hundred  horse  were  endeavour- 
ing to  make  their  escape.  I  had  only 
nineteen  men  wounded,  whilst  the  ene- 
my were  said  to  have  lost,  in  killed  and 
wounded,  about  one  hundred  and  forty* 
The  inclosed  is  the  order  which  was  is- 
sued by  Major  General  Marshall  on  the 
occasion.  Some  of  the  general's  harcar- 
rahs  hare  brought  intelligence  from  the 
fbrt,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  Ra- 
jah seems  greatly  alarmed,  and  is  think- 
ing of  abandoning  the  fort,  and  cutting 
his  way  through.  We  have  left  a  side 
open,  to  entice  him  to  get  out ;  but  in 
the  event  of  his  making  any  attempt  of 
the  kind,  we  are  to  cut  up.  every 
that  comes  In  our  way.  ■ 


rupees : 

enough.  Confinement  might  be  salutary, 
and  the  same  restrictions  on  his  per- 
sonal liberty  were  continued.  The  al- 
leged poverty  of  Surfuraz  Khan  had  no 
effect  on  the  determination  of  Runieet 
Singh.  The  whole  proviuce  of  Mooltan 
seems  devoted  to  pluuder  and  devasta- 
tion. Ram  Dyal,  the  son  of  Moti  Ram, 
and  Lalu  Bhowani  Das,  had  written 
from  Sirdarpore,  about  twenty  kos  to  the 
northward  of  Mooltan,  that  to  the  es> 
tent  of  forty  miles  round  the  capital  of 
that  district  there  was  nothing  but  deso- 
lation. There  were  no  traces,  of  hus- 
bandry, the  ryots  had  fled,  and  no  grain 
could  be  procured  except  that  wliich  they 
had  brought  from  their  own  country. 
Meal  was  twelve  seers  for  a  rupee. 

Notwithstanding  this  lamentable  state 
of  things,  Runjeet  Sing  continued  un- 
moved, and  insisted  on  the  full  payment 
of  the  arrears  doe  from  Surfuraz  Khan. 
Information  had  been  received  thatabola 
Singh  had  encamped  on  the  boundaries  of 
the  Sik'h  territories,  but  when  the  agents) 
of  Runjeet  Singh  requested  him  to  repair 
to  Lahore,  that  bis  wishes  might  be 
made  known,  he  replied  that  he  had  no 
hostile  intentions,  that  he  had  moved  to 
the  cultivated  spot  where  he  then  waa, 
to  allow  his  horses  to  graze  and  vest 
for  a  few  months !  If,  however,  Runjeet 
Singh  chose  to  attack  him,  hfe  had  no 
remedy  but  to  fight.  The  chief  of  Bu- 
hawlupore,  nevertheless,  continued  to 
think  him  a  thorn  in  his  side,  and  Sad 
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repeated  hit  desire  of  aid  from  Lahore 
to  expel  the  enemy.    . 

Pyaram,  after  having  been  denied  an 
asylum  at  Bburtpore,  fled  to  the  terri- 
tory of  Jypore,  where  we  understand  he. 
now  .remains.  It  is  said  that  he  has 
joined  the  force  commanded  by  Man  tab 
Khan: 
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•  The  effect  produced  by  the  fire  of  the 
mortars  and  rockets  at  U  at  trass  was  very, 
great  The  Kuttru  was  sei-eral  times  on  tire; 
and  great  numbers  of  the  enemy  were  sup- 
posed to  have  fallen.  A  pretty  smart  fire 
was  returned  from  the  fort ;  but  the  ene- 
my's shot,  although  very  large  were  ill 
directed,  and  did  little  if  any  damage.  It 
was  at  first  expected  that  a  practicable 
breach  would  be  formed  before  evening ; 
and  a  storming  party  consisting  of  his 
Majesty's  14th  regiment,  the  2d  Grena- 
dier Battalion,  and  the  11th  Native  In- 
fantry, under  Colonel  Watson  ;  supported 
J>y  his  Majesty's  £7th  regiment,  the  12th, 
15th,  and  a  wing  of  the  29th  Native  In- 
fantry, was  ordered  to  hold  itself  in  rea- 
diness for  the  assault  by  three  in  the  af- 
ternoon. Some  doubts  being  however  en- 
tertained regarding  the  practicability  of 
the  breaches,  they  were  soon  ordered 
back  to  their  respective  post*.  The  fire 
from  tfie  batteries  was  kept  up  during  the 
whole  of  Feb.  23d,  and  about  five  of  the 
evening,  the  storming  party  was  a  second 
time  marched  down  to  the  batteries.  But 
apprehensions  being  again  entertained  re- 
garding the  accessibility  of  tlye  breaches, 
they  returned  without  making  any  at- 
tempt, and  orders  were  issu/d  to  the  ar- 
tillery to  keep  up  a  constant  fire  of  shells 
during  the  night.  The  enemy  unable  to 
sustain  the  destructive  effects  of  this  fire, 
abandoned  the  Kuttru  aaout  .three  in  the 
following  morning,  and  endeavoured  to 
escape  into  the  tort.  With  the  exception 
lioweyer  of  a  few  picked  men,  they  were 
refused  admittance  at  the  gates,  and  forc- 
ed to  disperse  in  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. About  fifty  of  them  were  killed  and 
one  hundred  taken  prisoners  by  Captain 
Roberts*  irregular  horse,  whilst  .endea- 
vouring to  elude  the  vigilance  of  our  out- 
posts. *  Some  of  them  must  have  fought 
desperately,  as  about  thirty  of  our  horse- 
men were  wounded  during  the  pursuit. 
The  Kuttru  was  taken  possession  of  about 
seven  in,  the  morning.  The  breaches 
were  found  very  difficult  in  consequence 
of  the  depth  aud  steepness  of  the  ditches. 
About  thirty  dead,  aud  a  hundred  live 
horses  were  found  in  the  place.  The 
slaughter. could  not  have  been  great,  as 
the  garrison  was  screened  by  brick  build- 
ings and  groves  of  trees.  Our  only  ca- 
sualties were  au  artillery  man  and  a  pio- 
neer killed,  and  a  few  natives  wounded. 
Much  property  was  found  in  the  Kuttru, 
and  prtee  agents  appointed  to  take  charge 
Asiatic  Journ.—'NQ*  24. 


of  it.'  It  is  said  that  the  place  had  during, 
the  preceding  night  beeu  stript  of  the 
main  part  of  its  wealth  by  Dyaram.  Our 
firing  ceased  during  the  24th,  in  order  to 
allow  the  approaches  to' be  made  from  the 
Kuttru  to  the  west  face  of  the  fort.  The, 
garrison  during  the  whole  of  that  day 
kept  up  a  steady,  but  nearly  harmless  fire, 
upon  our  portions.  Some  of  their  shot, 
are  said  to  have  gone  beyond .  the  line  of 
encampment  nearly  two  miles  distant. 
iSeveral  thirty-two  pound  shot  of  beat 
iron,  were  picked  up  in  our  batteries* 
Our  rocket  brigade  continued  its  opera- 
tions. The  progress  of  the  carcases'and 
shells  through  the  air  is  described  as  very 
sublime,  and  their  effect  on  falling,  tre- 
mendous. No  more  than  two  hundred 
rockets  were  expended  during  the  siege  of 
the  Kuttru  ;  and  yet  so  remarkable  was 
their  conflagrating  power,  that,  as  was' 
afterwards  learnt  from  the  inhabitants, 
the  place  must  have  beeu  entirely  consum- 
ed, had  not  the  previous  heavy  rain  com- 
pletely soaked  ail  the  combustible  materi-' 
als  contaiued  in  it. 

The  fire  from  the  fort  was  warmly  kept 
up,  but  with  little  if  any  effect  during 
^he  25th.  By  the  afternoon  of  that  day 
a  battery  for  heavy  guns,  and  two  for 
mortars  were  finished,  and  soon  began  to 
fire  upon  the  bastions  of  the  fort.  Previ- 
ously to  the  closing  of  the  dawk  oSithe 
26th,  three  of  the  euemy's  guns  were  dis- 
mounted, and  the  remainder  almost  si- 
lenced. The  elevation  of  these  had  been 
so  high,  that  they  could  not  be  brought 
to  bear  on  the  bastions  of  the  Kuttru. 
Meanwhile,  the  engineers  were  making 
their  advances  to  the  crest  of  the  glacis, 
on  which  a  breaching  battery  ■  would  be 
erected. 

,  Accounts  from  Herat  nieution  'that 
Mahomed  Khawn,  Akan  Cahar,  and  the 
son  of  Ibrahim  Khan,  had  surrounded 
the  Fort  of  Mabmudabad,  with  five 
thousand  horse,  and  several  pieces  of  ord* 
nance.  They  were,  however,  success- 
fully attacked  by  the  sou  of  Asliak  Khan, 
who  with  three  thousand  horse,  assisted 
by  a  body  of  twelve  hundred  infantry 
which  sallied  from  the  fort,  gained  a 
complete  victory.  Two  thousaud  and 
five  hundred  men  are  stated  -to  have  been 
killed  on  the  part  of  the  vanquished. 
Mahomed  Khan,  after  his  defeat,  had 
fled  to  the  mountains  : — and  the  Prince 
Furoze  ud  Deen,  had  directed  the  joyful 
news  to  be  announced  by  all  the  cannou 
at  Herat.  The  rejoicing  was  general, 
and  the  people  greatly  elated.  A  great 
number  of  prisoners  were  taken,  and 
only  seventy  horsemen  accompanied  the 
fugitive  chieftain. 

The  Multah  Ukhbars  state,  that  on  the 
20th  of  February,  Sirferaz  Khan  was 
atMultan.    Two  persons  who  had  ar- 
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rived  there  on  tbe  behalf  of  Mr.  Wm, 
Fraser,  to  purchase  camels,  had  been 
kindly  received,  and  sent  forward  to 
Idah  and  Bbagur,  esoorted  by  five  horse- 
men* Sirferaz  had  sent  to  Runjeet 
Singh  a  hoondy  for  60,000  rupees,  with 
an  assurance,  that  ojher  40,000  should 
be  paid  in  twenty  days.  Intelligence  had 
been  receired  from  Sinde  Hyderabad, 
that  Roy  Behar,  had  applied  to  "  the 
British  chiefs "  for  assistance  in  obtain- 
ing possession  of  the  forts  and  countries 
of  which  he  bad  been  treacherously  dis- 
possessed $—  and  that  he  had  stipulated 
to  pay  fourteen  laks  of  rupees.  It  is  ad- 
ded, that  a  British  force  had  forthwith 
captured  the  fort  of  Kutch  Bhoje,-  where- 
upon the  fort  of  Hyder  surrendered,  and 
several  other  forts  followed  the  example  : 
all  of  which  were  delivered  to  Roy  Behar. 
The  fort  of  Kutch  Bhoje  is  stated  to 
have  been  occupied  by  a  British  detach- 
ment, whereupon  the  remainder  of  the 
force  retired.  This  fort  is  described  to 
be  within  ninety  coss  of  the  capital  of 
.  Sinde.  The  chiefs  of  Sinde  have  recently 
constructed  a  fort  in  the  mountains  dis- 
tant about  thirty  coss  from  Hyderabad, 
at  an  expense  of  twenty  laks  of  rupees ; 
which  is  represented  to  be  impregnable. 
•  The  Ukhbara  from  Raolpundy  reach  to 
the  19th  ultimo.  A  caravan  of  mer- 
chants proceeding  from  Bhugly  to  Dun- 
toor  has  been  plundered  by  Mudu 
Khan,  the  sou  of  Rajah  Mahud  Ally 
Khan,  and  a  body  of  freebooters. 
Nund  Singh  and  Rajah  Shadman  Khan 
with  a  large  force,  proceeded  to  Bhur- 
wanuah,  with  an  intent,  as  our  news 
writer  states,  "  to  marder  Rajah  Futteh 
Ali  Khan."  The  latter  was  however 
prepared  for  their  reception,  and  repel- 
ed  tbe  attack,  with  considerable  slaughter. 
Nund  Singh  had  thereupon  retired  to 
Raolpundy. 

It  is  stated  in  other  ukhbars  and  letters 
from  Delhi  and  Meerut,  that  Moorsan  was 
delivered  up  to  General  Marshall  on  the  5th 
April.  We  now  learn,  that  it  is  fully  as 
strong  and  somewhat  larger  than  Hattrassi 
Its  bastions  were  blown  down  and  the  ditch 
fiUed  up  on  the  following  day  ;  after  which 
the  army  broke  up,  and  marched  for  its 
respective  cantonments  in  separate  de- 
tachments. The  Agra  and  Mutra  divisions 
had  already  arrived.  The  Cawnpore  di- 
vision, with  the  stores  and  guns,  was  on 
its  way  hack,  and  would  reach  that  sta- 
tion on  tbe  24th.  Major  General  Marshall 
was  on  his  return  to  Cawnpore.  Dyaram 
had  not  been  caught ;  nor  had  the  place 
of  his  flight  been  ascertained.  He  is  un- 
derstood to  have  carried  with  him  eight 
laks  of  rupees  in  gold :  so  that  the  gal- 
lant army  which  reduced  the  fortress 
had  feet  all  hopes  of  considerable  'prize 
,  money.  The  tremendous  shock  caused  by 
tfceuexplosion  of  the  magazine!  is  tnenti- 
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oned  in  several  letters  from*. various  mili- 
tary stations.  At  Agra  it  was  both  seen 
and  felt.  It  was  felt  at  Bareilly,  at  Delhi, 
and  distinctly  even  at  Meerat,  although 
distant  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  The 
unexpected  and  striking  fall  of  this  strong 
hold  is  said  to  have  plunged  all  the  neigh- 
bouring native  principalities,  not  except- 
ing Bhurtpore,  into  the  greatest  amaze- 
ment. Eleven  forts  followed  the  example 
of  Moorsan  ;  and  m  the  whole  of  the 
Dooab,  there  remained  not  a  single  place- 
inclined  to  dispute  the  sovereignty  of  our 
arms. — Bombay  Courier* 


Rescue  of  the  Crete  of  the  Union  from 

the  Island  of  Engano,  Fort  mtttat*) 

23d  Alanh  1816. 

The  ship  Good  Hope  returned  from 
the  Island  of  Engano  on  the  20th  ult< 
and  though  the  mission  was  not  attended 
with  all  the  success  which  was  so  anx- 
iously expected  by  every  body  here,  it 
was  by  no  means  useless. 

The  Good  Hope  had  a  very  tedious 
passage  from  Sumatra  to  Engano;  she 
sailed  from  Rat  Island  at  noon,  on  the 
31st  ultimo,  and  got  Sight  of  the  Island 
only  on  the  4th  instant.  The  next  day 
she  got  in  close  with  the  island,  and 
several  canoes  came  out,  but  seemed 
afraid  to  approach  the  ship.  At  last  one 
came  so  near,  that  some  articles  were 
displayed  to  the  people  iu  it,  with  the 
hope  of  inducing  them  to  come  on  board  ; 
this,  however,  did  not  succeed.  The 
canoe  still  continued  at  a  short  distance, 
and  a  boat  was  lowered,  in  which  Mr. 
Fred.  Garlang,  the  resident  at  Saloomah, 
and  the  gentleman  who  had  been  appointed 
by  Mr.  Siddons  to  conduct  the  negocia~ 
tions  for  the  recovery  of  the  captives, 
with  one  of  the  Officers  of  the  Good 
Hope,  proceeded  towards  the  canoe 
which  immediately  turned  and  paddled 
for  the  land  ;  but  the  boat  outrowed  if, 
and  on  coming  near  enough  a  Silk  hand* 
kerchief  was  thrown  overboard.  A  'na- 
tive from  the  canoe  jumped  into  the  sea 
and  took  it,  and  offered  a  spear  in  ex^ 
change. 

A  few  other  articles  were  subsequently 
exchanged  for  other  spears,  &c. — and  a 
communication  being  thus  opened,  the 
boat  soon  returned  to  the  ship.  Next 
day  several  canoes  came  Off,  but  it  was 
not  without  difficulty  that  the  peopte 
were,  at  length,  prevailed  upon  to  en- 
ter the  ship,  when  they  were  quite  de- 
lighted with  the  trifles  they  procured. 
By  means  of  the  three  persons  who  had 
effected  their  escape,  and  who  were  sent, 
of  course,  with  the  mission  to  Engano, 
inquiries  were  made  for  the  unfortunate 
captives,  and  the  natives  were  allowed 
to  see  some  articles,  which  they  would 
receive  for  their  restoration.  They  said, 
that  there  were  but  WW  <*»  that sfdeof 
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,  the  island,  but  that  those  should  be 
brought  on  board.  Some  trifling  pre- 
sents were  made  to  them,  and  they  de- 
parted well  pleased.  Next  day  one  man 
was  brought  off,  and  the  stipulated  ran- 
som was  immediately  given.  It  was  now 
ascertained,  beyoud  a  doubt,  that  here 
the  ill-fated  Union  bad  been  wrecked, 
and  also  that  none  of  the  Europeans  were 
on  the  side  of  the  island  where  the  Good 
Hope  was  still  at  anchor.  In  the  course 
of  a  day  or  two,  all  of  the  crew,  who 
,  were  jn  1 1 i»t  quarter,  were  safely  lodged 
on<board  ship,  amounting  to  four  or  five. 
The  natives  gave  directions  for  proceed- 
ing to  that  part  of  the  island,  where 
the  greater  number  were  to  be  found, 
and  said  they  were  not  on  good  terms 
with  }heir  countrymen  there.  The  Good 
Hope  now  proceeded  further  onwards, 
circumnavigating  the  island  entjrely,  be- 
fore her  return  to  Fort  Marlbro*.    It  was 

.  on  the  S.E.  coast  of  the  island  that  the 

.  shin  was  brought  to  anchor,  in  the  mouth 
of  a  fine  bay  ;  and  she  was  moved  fur- 
ther in,  after  a  friendly  intercourse  had 

.  been  opened  with  the  natives  here.  After 
a  while,  all  the  rest  of  the  people  of  the 

'Union  who  survived  were  recovered  in  this 
quarter*  Incessant  inquiries  were  made 
tor  Captain  Barker,  and  the  officers  of 
the  ship,  but  without  success.   The  crew 

.had  been  separated  (that  is,  all  of  the 
crew  who  had  escaped  from  the  wreck) 
into  small  parties,  and  knew  nothing,  or 
scarcely  any  thing,  of  each  other's  fate. 
One  officer,  as  we  had  learnt  from  the 
three  people  who  effected  their  escape 
from  the  island,  had  died  previously  to 

.  (hat  event ;  and  by  persisting  in  the  en- 
quiry, as  more  of  the  unfortunates  were 
recovered  from  day  to  day,  it  was  at  last 

.Ascertained  that  one. of  the  officers  had 

.  been  speared  while  in  the  act  of  drinking 
some  toddy  by  his  master,  though  for 
what  reason  could  not  be  discovered. 
The  European  gunner  was  killed  {he  day 
he  landed  from  the  wreck,  for  resisting 
the  natives,  who  were  stripping  hjni  of 
his  clothes.  None  of  the  people  saved 
could  give  any  accouut  of  the  remaining 
officer  (two  have  been  accounted  for,  and 
it  woulp  appear  there  were  only  three 
©(Beers),  or  of  the  captain's  clerk.  By 
dint  of  repeated  inquiry  for  Captain 
Barker,  it  was  at  last  reported  that  he 
had  been  ordered  by  his  master  to  ascend 
a  lofty  cocoa-nut  tree  to  bring  down  tod- 
dy, and  that  when  he  had  got  to  the  top 
of  the  tree  he  fell  down,  and  was  so  se- 
riously injured  as  to  be  quite  incapable  of 
further  work ;  upon  finding  this  to  be  the 
case,  the  brutal  savage"  sewed  him  up  in 

'  a  mat,  and  thiew  him  into  the  woods, 
there  to  perish ;  this  was  declared  to  have 
happened  only  eight  or  ten  days  before  the 
arm*  of  the  Good  Hope.  One  day  the 
attire  who  was  known  to  hare  been  the 
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master  of  Captain  Barker  came  on  board, 
and  desired  to  be  shewn  what  would  be 
given  to  him  if  he  delivered  up  his  cap- 
tive ;  of  course  a  rich  present  was  e*hf- 
hited  to  him,  although  it  was  scarcely  be- 
lieved by  any  of  the  party  that  poor  Cant. 
B.  was  really  still  in  existence ;  and  this 
donht  was  further  increased,  when  seve- 
ral persons  observed  a  marked  expression 
of  deep  regret  upon  the  countenance  of 
the  savage,  when  lie  saw  what  he  might 
have  procured  for  his  prisoner  if  it  bad 
been  in  bis  power  now  to  deliver  him  up. 

One  of  the  Tindals  saved  spoke  very 
.  favorably  of  the  kind  treatment  he  bad 
received  from  his  master,  and  when  the 
latter  came  on  board  again  he  was  re- 
warded on  that  account ;  he  was  also 
pressed  to  say  if  he  knew  any  thing  of 
Captain  Barker ;  he  declared  he  knew  no 
more  than  has  already  been  mentioned, 
but  that  he  would  go  ashore,  and  woeld 
certainly  bring  Capt.  B.  off  to  the  ship, 
alive  or  dead.  Accordingly  this  man  did 
bring  off  the  mangled  remains  of  a  body, 
which  he  and  others  asserted  to  be  that 
of  Captain  Barker.  It  was  examined  by 
Mr.  Surgeon-  Smith,  who  judged  from  its 
state  that' it  bad  been  tifeless  about  the 
length  of  time  mentioned  to  hare  elapsed 
since  this  unfortunate  commander  had 
been  cast  into  the.  woods.  There  not' ap- 
pearing to  be  any  reason  to  doubt  the  fact 
as  asserted^  the  body  was  committed  to 
the  deep  with  the  usual  ceremonies; 

Thirty  persons  had  now  been  given  up 
to  the  mission  (making,  with  the  three 
who  had  escaped,  a  total  of  thirty  .three 
saved  from  amongst  all  those  who  were 
on  board  the  Union),  and  as  repeated 
offers  of  presents  produced  no  more, 
while  the  natives  themselves  declared  that 
there  were  no  more  on  the  island,  and 
none  of  thoie  rescued  conld  contra- 
dict this  assertion,  the  Good  Hope  sailed 
for  Fort  Marlbro'  on  the  18th  instant, 
and  arrived  here  safely  on  Che  20th.  She 
has  been  prepared  for  her  return  to  Ben- 
gal via  Padang,  with  the  remainder  of 
the  detachment  of  the  20th  Regt.  Native 
Infantry,  without  the  least  delay,  and 
she  sails  to-morrow.  Time  admits  of  bat 
few  additions.  Capt.  Napier  has  made 
an  accurate  chart  of  the  island  of  Bnga- 
no,  which  ought  to  be  made  pufelftt,  for 
the  safety  of  future  navigators.  The  na- 
tives are  but  little,  if  at  all,  removed 
from  a  state  of  savage  nature.  They  are 
covetoMb  of  all  kinds  of  ola*  dothee, 
though  neither  males  nor  females  wear 
any  covering  whatever.  Their  liouses  are 
raised  from  the  ground,  circular,  ami  ve- 
seujble  bee-hives.  They  have  no  nop, 
and  djd  not  like  what  was  cken  to  them. 
They  have  no  firearms,  but  each  man'  is 
armed  with  a  dreadful  spear  and  a  kntfe ; 
and  it  is  said  they  procure  these 
from  Javanese  taat*   U  fr  wpw 
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some  of  those  saved 
promised  the  Noquedah  of  one  of  these 
boats  a  thousand  dollars  to  receive  him  on- 
board, and  land  him  any  where*  he  (the 
Noquedah)  pleased,  which  was  not  com- 
.  plied  with  When  one  part  of  the  island 
is  at  war  with  another,  the  women  are 
still  allowed  to  pass  and  repass  without 
molestation.  They  are  very  fond  of  red 
cloth,  of  blue,  white,  and  green  beads, 
and  of  white  cloth,  but  they  do  not  seem 
much  to  care  for  coloured  chintz,  small 
sized  axes,  •  or  for  knives  that  do  not 
clasp  ;  they  do  not  appear  much  to  value 
bar  iron,  brass  wire,  or  looking  glasses. 
They  eat  fish  as  they  catch  it,  without 
cleaning  or  dressing.  They  are  treache- 
rous, for  they  made  an  attempt  to  cut  off 
one  of  the  ship's  boats,  which  was  going 
ashore  injudiciously  without  an  armed 
guard,  to  carry  breakfast  to  some  gentle- 
men who  were  on  the  island ;  on  this  oc- 
casion one  or  two  lives  were  lost,  and 
one  man  was  severely  wounded,  all  from 
the  ship,  and  it  was"  much  feared  that 
this  would  have  put  an  -end  to  the  nego- 
tiations ;  not  a  native,  however,  was  in- 
jured, and  as  they  saw  retaliation  was 
not  intended,  they  re-opened  the  inter- 
course. Time  allows  no  more  &t  present," 


On  the  night  of  the  3d  of  April,  about 
eleven  o'clock,  after  a  most  violent  storm 
of  thunder  and  lightning,  a  very  severe 
shock  was  felt  onboard  His  Majesty's  sloop 
-  Lyra,  lying  at  the  New  Anchorage,  also  a 
tremulous  motion  never  before  expe- 
rienced.— This  was  repeated  a  second  and 
third  time  with  increasing  force  ;  and  so 
great  was  *he  alarm  occasioned,  that  the 
officers  who  were  in  bed,  assembled  on 
deck,  and  together  with  the  men  unani- 
mously attributed  it  to  the  effect  of  an 
earthquake.  Terror  was  now  visible  on 
every  countenauce.  The  time  was  accu- 
rately noted  on  the  log  board,  and  expec- 
tation sat  anxiously  waiting  the  result. 
When  lo !  the  awakened  optics  of  the 
sentinel  on  the  forecastle  discovered  the 
foremast  riggiug  in  a  state  of  violent  agi- 
tation, and  while  thunderbolts,  earth- 
quakes, &c.  still  ran  in  his  disordered 
fancy,  at  length  traced  the  source  of  the 
universal  consternation,  to  be  the  motion 
produced  on  the  shrouds  by  the  caperjng 

*  exertions  of  a  monkey ! — Calcutta. 

The-  unseasonable  and  tempestuous 
weather,  which  has  so  long  prevailed,  did 
not  break  up  until  the  end  of  last  week. 
On  the  21st   March,  one  of  the  most 

*  violent  thunder  and    hail  storms  expe- 
<  lienced  for  several  year*  occurred.    It  was 

followed  by  torrents  of  rain,  which  have 
*  done  great  injury  to  the  spring  grain  crop, 
and  the  new  sown  indigo  lands.  We  are 
sorry  to  learn,  that  in  almost  every  dis- 
trict between  Ludhiana  and  the  Preai- 
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that  Capt.  Barker  dency,  the  prospects  of  what  is  termed 
•the  Rubee  harvest  have  been  ruined  by 
heavy  falls  of  rain.  By  the  same  cause, 
-  the  Mango  blossom  has  been  almost  en- 
tirely destroyed  ;  and  every  native,  rich 
and  poor,  looks  blank  at  the  apprehended 
want  of  a  fruit,  which  is  one  of  the  few 
real  delicacies  supplied  by  bountiful  na- 
ture in  this  paradise  of  the  world. 


Regulation  of  the  Fourth  Calcutta 
Laudable  Society, 

1.  The  object  of  this  association  is  to 
provide  a  Fund  for  the  Insurance  of  Lives. 
This  fund  is  to  be  portioned  into  shares. 
And  an  individual  may  subscribe  for  a 
certain  number  of  shares,  either  on  his 
or  her  own  life,  or  on  the  life  of  any 
other  individual.  In  the  former  case,  the 
general  estate  of  the  deceased,  or  such 
persou  or  persous  as  he  or  she  may  by  will 
or  assignment  may  have  appointed,  shall 
benefit  in  the  event  of  a  lapse ;  in  the 
latter,  the  person  who  may  have  subscrib- 
ed on  the  life  of  the  deceased,  shall  bene- 
fit to  the  extent  of  the  shares  subscribed 
for ;  unless,  in  either  case,  such  shares 
be  specially  declared  at  the  time  of  sub- 
scription, to  be  for  the  benefit  of  any 
other  persou  or  persons,  or  be  subse- 
quently made  over  according  to  the  form 
hereafter  prescribed,  for  the  benefit  of 
any  other  persou  or  persons  who  shall  be 
entitled  to  benefit  in  the  event  of  a  lapse, 
aud  no  others. 

1.  In  the  case  of  a  person  subscribing 
on  the  life  of  another,  the  party  sub- 
scribing, and  not  the  party  on  whose  life 
the  subscription  is  made,  shall  be  consi- 
dered a  member  of  the  Society,  and  have 
a  voice  in  the  management  of  its  concerns. 
Copartners  or  other  bodies  of  individuals 
may  hold  one  or  more  shares  jointly  on 
any  given  life,  either  for  their  own  bene- 
fit or  for  that  of  others;  but,  in  such 
case,  the  parties  uniting  in  the  subscrip- 
tion, shall  not  be  entitled  each  to  a  sepa- 
rate voice  in  the  concerns  of  the  Society* 
but  must  vote  collectively  or  by  the  depu- 
tation of  one  of  their  number  on  all  mat- 
ters thereto  relating. 

3  The  great  principle  of  this  Society, 
is  the  equal  division  of  its  accumulated 
funds  amoug  the  parties  entitled  to  bene- 
fit by  the  lapse  of  lives  subscribed  on,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  shares  which 
'  those  parties  may  respectively  hold. 

4.  The  Fourth  Laudable  Society  com- 
menced on  the  1st  of  Jan.  1815,  and  shall 
close  on  the  31st  of  Dec.  1821,  at  mid- 
night. 

5.  Not  more  than  ten  shares  can  be 
subscribed  for  on  any  one  life,  whether 
those  shares  be  held  by  one  or  more  in- 
dividuals. 

6.  Persons  shall  be  at  liberty  to  bus- 
tcribe  for  Half  or  Quarter  Shares,  either 
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on  their  own  lives  or  on 
others  ;  and  in  case  of  lapse,  the  estate 
of  the  deceased,  or  the  party  for  whose 
advantage,  the  subscription  is  declared  to 
be,  or  who  may  have  become  entitled  to 
such  advantage  by  will  or  assignment, 
shall  benefit  by  the  fuud  in  like  fractional 
proportion. 

7.  The  following  are  the  rates  of  sub- 
scription to  be  paid  half-yearly  on  each 
share,  half  share,  and  quarter  share,  ac- 
cording to  the  ages  of  the  parties,  whose 
lives  are  subscribed  on,  at  the  time  of 
their  admission  into  the  Society ;  viz. 


On  the  Life  qf 

For  a 

a  Per  ton  from. 

Whole  Share.  Half  Share. 

Qr.Share. 
6a.  R.. 

the  age  of 

Sa.  Rs. 

Sa.  Rs. 

3  to  25  -  -  - 

100  -  -  - 

50 

25 

25  to  SO  -  -  - 

110 

55  -  -  - 

28 

30  to  36  -  -  - 

180 

60 

30 

35  to  40  -  -  - 

-MO  -  -  - 

70  -  -  - 

35 

40  to  45  -  -  . 

160  -  -  - 

80 

40 

45  to  50  -  -  - 

190  -  -  - 

95 

48 

50  to  55  *  -  - 

225  -  -  - 

113 

57 

35  to  60  -  -  - 

270 

135  .  -  - 

68 

GO  to  61.  -  -  - 

S50  -  -  - 

175 

88 

65  10  70  -  -  - 

582  -  .  - 

291  -  -  - 

,  146 

8.  All  persons  entering  the  Society  be- 
tween the  1st  of  January  and  the  3Qth  of 
June  in  the  year  1815,  shall  pay  on  ad- 
mission, their  full  subscription  in  advance 
for  that  year,  or  for  the  remaining  part 
thereof,  computing  the  same  from  the 
date  of  their  becoming  members  until  the 
J  st  of  Jauuary  and  1st  of  July  iu  each 
year,  commencing  with  the  1st  of  Jan. 
1816. 

9.  All  persons  who  maybe  admitted  in- 
to the  Society  subsequent  to  the  30th  of 
June  1815,  shall,  in  the  first  place,  pay 
their  proportion  of  the  current  half-yearly 
subscription,  to  he  calculated  agreeably  to 
the  above  rule,  from  the  1st  day  of  the 

.  month  of  their  admission  until  the  next 
following  period  of  payment ;  and,  in  the 

•second  place,  shall  pay  a  premium  of  ad* 
mission,  to  be  regulated  according  to  the 
following  scale ;  viz. 

For  Admission  during 
the  2d  half  of  the  1st 
year  of  the  Society, 

During  the  2d  year  — 
—  ■  3d  year  — 
■  4th  year  — 
-■  5th  year  — 
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the  lives  of  would  have  the  desired  effect,  it  is  to  im- 
pose a  double,  or  even  triple  assessment 
upon  every  straw  hut  in  proportion  to  a 
tyled  one.  Natives  would  then  be  very 
cautious  how  they  build  huts  which  would 
not  only  be  subject  to  an  augmented  levy, 
but  of  such  materials,  as  to  argue  a  very 
short  duration,  with  the  liability  to  a  pe- 
riodical reconstruction. 

As  the  owners  of  lands  are  generally  the 
people  called  on. for  the  assessment,  they 
would  be  cautious,  to  what  persons  they 
farmed  their  ground  for  building,  and 
would  constrain  them  to  build  no. other 
but  tyled  huts  in  order  to  obviate  the  ex- 
pense of  a  double  tax  falling  upon  them- 
selves, arid  the  rent  of  ground  is  the 
same  for  one  description  of  building  as 
the  other. 

It  is  astonishing  to  conceive  the  obsti- 
nacy of  these  people  to  old  habits,  though 
never  so  detrimental  to  their  neighbours, 
and  the  necessity  there  exists  for  an  effi- 
cient corrective.  As  an  instauce,  I  know 
a  wealthy  native  who  is  possessed  of  an 
extensive  and  eligible  piece  of  ground  in 
one  of  the  most  centrical  and  populous 
parts  of  Calcutta :  this  he  has' 'kept  con- 
tinually filled  with  straw  huts  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  argumeuts,  and  even  entrea- 
ties, of  hi*  neighbours,  gentlemen  of  res- 
pectability, whose  mansions  have  received 
at  times  essential  injury  from  the  confla- 
grations that  have  at  different  peridds,  of 
late,  attacked  this  man's  premises ;  and 
in  a  fire  that  happened  a  few  months  ago, 
when  the  whole  of  the  huts  upon  the 
ground  were  demolished,  and  the  win- 
dows and  doors  of  the  neighbouring  houses 
greatly  injured,  the  embers  had  scarcely 
time  to  cool,  before  a  quantity  of  fresh 
combustible  materials  was  brought  for 
the  erection  of. new  huts,  in  spite  of  every 
exhortation  to  the  contrary. 

Could  a  regulation  of  the  above  nature 
be  enacted,  I  would  not  then  scruple  to 
join  your  correspondent  in  saying — "  In- 
troduce such  a  regulation,  and  these  wide-* 
raging  fires  will  never  be  heard  of  again." 


•  6ih  year  — 

•  7th  year  — 


A  Premium  eqoal  to  25 
per  cent,  on  one  half 
year's  Subscription. 

—  50  per  cent,  on  do. 

—  72  per  cent,  on  do. 

—  84  per  cent,  on  do. 

—  80  per  cent,  on  do, 


—  64  per  cent,  on  do. 

—  32  per  cent,  on  do. 


The  European  inhabitants  of  Calcutta 
have  frequently  of  late  years  experienced 
great  danger  to  their  habitations  and  pro- 
perty from  the  continual  fires  which  ne- 
.  cessarily  occur  among  the  crowded  thatch- 
ed huts  of  the  natives ;  various  remedies 
have  been  proposed,  amoug  others  we  no- 
tice the  following  observations  on  the 
subject  communicated  to  the  editor  of  the 
Calcutta  Monthly  Journal. 

"  tt  may  be  asked  then,  what  further  re- 
medy can  we  expect  ?  I  beg  leave  to  pro- 
pose one,   Mr,  Editor,  which  I  think 


Discount 

sello 
sell  6 

. .  do. . ,  < 

..do.... 

sell  6 

. .  do. , . . 

sell  6 

Current  Value  of  Government  Securities* 

March  1st.  1817,  Buy  2  new  6  per  Cent 
Discount  sell  6 
March    8th 3. ...do.. 

15th  3.. ..do.. 

22d   2... .do.. 

29th  3..  ..do.. 


CIVII.  APPOINTMENTS. 

March  7.  Mr.  Claude  Russell,  2d  Judge 
of  Provincial  Court  of  Appeal  and  Courf 
of  Circuit  for  Benares. 

Mr.  O.  Oswald,  3d  ditto  ditto. 

28th.  Mr.  W.  Blunt,  4th  Judge  of  ditto 
ditto. 
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M.  Wt  Ewer,  superintendent  of  Police 
in  Divisions  of  Calcutta*  Dacca,  Mui> 
sh*4abad,  and  Patna. 

M.  Js.  Frascr,  Assist,  to  Collector  of 
Maiinunsiugh. 

.  Mr.  W.  D.  Kerr,  2d  Assist,  to  Collector 
of  Govt.  Customs  and  town  duties,  at 
Calcutta. 

Mr.  E.  Barnett,  Commercl.  Resident, 
*H  Rungpoor. 

surgeon. 

Mr.  J.  Oilman,  Senr.  superintending 
Surg,  to  be  3d  menber  of  the  Medical 
board. 


[Dsc. 


87.  I  ady  of  Mr.  L.  Cooper,  of  a  son  and  heir. 
Feb.  9    Ai  Cawnpore.  lady  of  Lieut.  Col.  Shap- 

land,  fid  Batt.  25th  regt.  N.  J.  of  a  daughter. 
Mar.  28.  Lady  of  Chas  T rower,  Esq.  of  a  son. 
Feb,  2o.  L.tdy  of  Major  Faithful  of  artillery,  of  a 

daughter. 
Mar.  30.  Lady  of  Capt.  W.  T.  Benner,  of  the 

country  service,  of  a  daughter. 
April  13.  Mrs.  Sarah  Ann  Bain,  of  a  son. 
4.  Mrs.  W.  D.  M.  Sinaes,  of  a  son. 
Mar.  89.   At  Bogglepore,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Turner,  of  a 

son. 
47.    At  Jungypore,  the  lady  of  H.  C.  R.  Wilson, 

Esq.  of  a  son. 
April  9.    Mrs.  A.  Lackersteen,  nf  a  son. 

10.  Mrs.  A.  6.  Balfour,  of  a  daughter. 

11.  At  Chowringhee,  the  lady  of  W.  H.  Money, 
Esq.  ok  *  *°n« 

of  a 


General  orders,  by  his  Excellency  the 
Bight  Honorable  the  Governor  General 
in  Council.— Fort  William,  April  5, 
1817.— The  Governor  General  in  Council 
ispleased  to  appoint  Captain  W.  H.  Rainey 
Of  the  4th  Regiment  of  Native  Cavalry, 
to  the  temporary  charge  of  the  Body 
Guard,  during  the  absence  of  Capt.  Gall. 
,  Mr.  Thomas  Butter,  having  produced 
a  counterpart  covenant  of  his  appoint* 
meat  as  an  Assistant  Surgeon  •  on  this 
establishment,  dated  4th  September  1816, 
if  admitted  to  the  service  accordingly. 

FURLOUGH. 

Capt.  Orrok  of  the  17th  Regiment  of 
Native  Infantry,  having  forwarded  a  me- 
dical certificate  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
hope,  is  permitted  to  proceed  thence  to 
Europe  on  Furlough,  on  account  of  his 
lieajtn. 


SHIPPING   INTBLLiaENCJE. 

The  Hey  wood,  H  imivumlu  arrived  at  Calcutta 
Sid  May,  Having.  r&^eritiicfd  wry  bad  weather 
*jH"  f-'eyl-in,  and  v.  i  ■  •,  -\iu  arrived  at  the  Sand 
Heads,  wu  ((met  by  lightning,  had  two  of  her 
men  kit  led.  and  hei  fjirem»*t  A  ry  much  injured. 

The  MarchiuntM  of  We!  it-*  ley.  Maxwell,  had 
been  on  allure  in  the  river,  aud  [vutback  to  repair 
her  damages, 

Tlie  John,  Tobin,  had  been  on  shore  and  pat 
back  on  the  iiiui  of  Jutit.-  tn  rejxiir. 

Tlie  Ceres  had  been  on  shure  in  the  river,  and 
put  hack  in  n  pair,  and  wa*  lying  at  Diamond's 
Harbour  taking  in  hir  cur|rj4 

The  INi.ltlik",  : . i ! it  Eliza,  Inst  their  sails  in  a 
litiivv  ■quail  of  wind  o(T  the  Snnd  Heads,  and  put 
into  Mad  isa  Roads j  ihey  mi  led  again,  in  cam- 
^Hiny  Willi  ijit  Mid**,  fur  Liverpool. 


BIRTHS, 
13.  At  Cawnpore,   Mr*.  J as.  Walters,  of  a 


*l. 1 1 1. ;.,■■■. . 

•    At 


Sitmore,  lady  of  Ttioi-  Sherman,  Esq,  of 
*.  d smg liter. 

far.  4.  Mrs.  J .  Mitchell,  of  a  son. 
"— *  Lady  of  Lieut.  H^nry  Lewis  White,  18th  reft. 
^tw  1*  of  ihsIl-  twina* 

Lady  itf  Trevor  plowdeti,  Esq;  of  the  Civil 
icmce,  of  n  dauRiuer, 

Lady  of  F.  Meiuhnt,   Esq..  rf  a  son. 

Lady  nf  Cnjit,  I1.  Phippt,  of  a  son.    ■ 

Mr*,  H.  Manindtil.  t.f  h  'Imghtrr. 

At  How  rah  i  Mr>.  I\  rarit«r«  «£  aapn* 

Mej.  5.  R.js*.  of  a  Sim,- 

Mia.  H.  F,  Crow,  of  a  son, 

Mrs.  Hutj,hecF  of  n  boo. 

Lady  of  Wm.  Br  is  tow,  E»ij,  of  a  son* 


18.    the  lady  of  Joseph  Ephraim,   Esq. 
daughter.  V  H 

7.  At  Burdwan,  lady  of  C.  R,  Martin.  Esq.  of  a 
son. 

Mar.  so.    At  Agra,  lady  of  Capt.  S.  Tickell,  Dep. 

Judge  Advocate  General  of  a  son* 
— .    At  Ghazypore,  the  lady  cf  Capt.  Eraser,  of 

Artillery,  of  a  son. 
April  10.    Lady  of    Lieut.  Thos.  Mack,  ot    His 

Majesty's  66th  regt,  of  a  son. 
17«    Mrs.  Sarah  Dunn,  of  a  son. 
80.    Mrs.  Ann  Nicholas,  of  a  son. 
15.    At  Harrnckpnrt,  theladv  of  Geo.  Webb,  Eto. 

Aii.siaht  Surgeon  i*t  butt,  oth  regt.  of  Native 

Infantry,  Of  a  d:i  Lighter. 
6"*    Mis,  J.  ir*itit  ol  m  dji Lighter . 
— .    Mr*.  C.  D'Suiiij,  of  a  daughter. 
1.    Mrs.  J.  WU.v:mTiivl'*r,  of  a  daughter. 
i-    Lady  of  A.Ci,  PuteranM,  Esq.  of  a  daughter. 
Lately,  Hi*  lady  nf  Joseph  Watts,  Esq.  ot  Jes- 

sore,  -.if  a  dRughlcr, 
April  «,    At  U.ffe1ei  ore.  the  lady  of  Lieut,  aud 

Adj.  Ww  Cam^li.  11,  of  a  son. 

20,  At  .i i  k i , .. i « ,  Oude,  iIil  lady  of  Major  Duncan^ 
2d  rest,  of  a  daughter. 

84.  Lady  of  Jas.  Wemyss,  Esq.  of  the  Citfl 
Service,  of  a  daughter  (at  Chuurah), 

13.  At  Futtyghur,  the  lady  of  Major  Wm.  Lamb. 
1st  batt.  26th  regt.  N.  I.  of  a  son. 

March  10.  At  Macao,  Mrs.  M.  Vaoderberg,  of  a 
son. 

'      MARRIAGES. 

Feb.  84.  Capt.  Wm.  Geo.  Graham,  to  M  ias  Elira 

8ophia  Horn. 
Mar.  3.  At  Pufneah,   Mr.  Wm.  Noney  to  Mite 

Emilia  Thomas. 
10.  Wm.  Simpson,  Esq.  of  Bellecouche^  to  Eliz. 

daughter  of  the  late  Jas.  Bryant,  Esq. 
17.  Mr.  W.  E.  Da  vies,  to  Miss  Matilda  Smart. 

21.  Mr.  Chas.  feivrac,  commander  of  the  ship 
Eiiaa,  to  Mrs.  Arabella  Dwyer. 

92   Mr.  Jas.  Keating  to  Miss  Mary  Emily  Burnett. 
— .  Mr,  W.  Milner  Brown  to  Miss  Harriet  Fulton. 
M.  Mr.  H.  Palmer  to  Miss  Isabella  Williamson. 
84.  At  Berhampore,    Mr.  Jas.  Walker  to  Miss 

Catherine  8oan. 
March  17.    At  Meerut,  T.  Dunn,  Esq.  to  Miss 

Gascoigne. 
•April  8.  Capt,  Jno.  Hunter,  Assist.  Sup.  H*  C. 

Stud,  to  Miss  Louisa  Maria  Norrk. 
10.  Mr.  Edw.  Fraser,  to  Miss  Eliza  Grant. 
— ,    At  Bundlecund,  Capt,  Edw,  H.  Simpson,  of 

the  sth  regi,  N.  I.  to  Miss  C,  Boyd.  ^^ 
June  13.    At  Cawnpore,   Capt.    H.  Carmichael 

Smyth,  of  the  Engineers,  to  Mrs.  Thackeray. 

DEATHS, 
Feb.  8.    At  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  Mr.  T.  Je<&, 

i>eputy  Commissary  of  Ordnance,  Bengal  Etta- 

blishment,  aged  44  years. 
Mar.  31.  Mr.  H.Ware. 
30.  Chas  WHIiams,  the  infant  son  of  Mr.  Sam. 

Williams,  of  the  Sudder  Dewannee  Adawlut, 

aged  \  year  and  13  days. 
80.  At  Dacca,  Arthur,  third  son  of  J.  Patterson, 

Esq;  of  the  Civil  Service,  aged  23  months. 
April  1.  Mrs.  A.  De  Ro|a,  aged  70  yean. 
12*  At  Chinsurah,  Mr.  Lewis  Erhardy,  ejdeft  son 

of  Mr.  A.  Erhardy,  aged  23  years. 

8.  Mrs.  Stanley,  wife  of  Lieut.  I.  Stanley,  of  tbe 
Invalids.  j 

3.    Chas.  George,  the  infant  son  of  Mr.  Wm. 

Btracey,  aged  niae  maatns,    Vji 
«.   The  infant  tan  of  Mr.  Jqa.  Tirlajr. .of  JfcJ.  C. 
aged  two  month*  and  two  days. 

SK 


1817.1 


April  3.  Mrs.  Edward  Broadbrook. 
— .  At  Serampore,  Miss  Margaret  Bony,  daughter 
.  of  the  late  H.  E.  Bony,  Esq.  aged  three  years. 


IS.  Mrs.  Louisa  Augustine  Rigordy,  the  second 
daughter  of  the  late  Monsieur  Joseph  de  la 
Niche  de  Cotreanf.  of  Boulogne-*ur  mer,  attor- 


ney at  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  aged  99  years. 

14.  The  lady  of  W,  Moir.  Esq.  Paymaster  of  H.M. 
M  Ceylon  regt.  aged  31  years. 

91.  At  Diamond  harbour,  while  on  his  passage  to 
England  on  board  the  ship  Waterloo,  l.icut. 
ColJ.C.  Desbarres.C.B.H.M.  87th  regt.of  foot. 

15.  John  Yates,  aged  48  years. 
II.  At  Benares,  Mrs.   E.  Healy.    aged  18  years' 

and  9  months, 
May  5,    CI.  Russell  Esq.  of  the  Hon.  Company's 
service,   son  of  C.  Russell  Esq.  of  Warfteld 

Berks. 
April.  34.    At  Rungpore,  Ensign  G.  Wilton,  of 

Engineers,  aged  23  years. 
May  4.    The  infant  daughter  of  Major  Marma- 

duke  Brown,  aged  13  months  and  12  days. 
April  49.    Lavinia  Mary,  daughter  of  Mr.  James 

Wilson  Taylor,  aged  18  months. 
May  5.    The  infant  daughter  of  Mr.  James  Wil- 
son Taylor. 
4.    Mr,  O.  Kymer,  a  Master  in  the  Pilot  Service, 
April  so.    At  Garden  Reach,  Harriett,  the  infant 

daughter  of  Lieut.  Gen.  Stafford. 
May.  4.    At  Barrack  pore,  J.  Campbell.Esq.  M.  D. 

Surgeon  and  Apothecary  General,  aged  01  yrars. 
April  99.  At  Chandernagore,  the  son  of  J.  Erskine, 

Esq.  aged  10  years  and  4  months. 
On  his  passage  from  China  to  Bengal,  in  the 

Straits   of  Malacca,   Captain  A.  Lyall,  Com* 

mander  of  the  ship  Diana. 
March  9.    Mr,  J.  Barretto,  aged  31  years. 


May  25, 
pointed  to  investigate  the  conduct  of  Mr, 
Wm.  Cooke,  of  the  civil  service  of  this 
presidency,  bave  made  their  report  to 
government,  in  obedience  to  the  orders 
of  the  Court  of  Directors  ;  and  we  are 
gratified  in  being  able  to  add,  that  this 
investigation  places  that  gentleman's  cha- 
racter and  conduct,  as  connected  with 
the  proceedings  against  Mr.  Sherson,  in 
as  favorable  a  light  as  his  friends  could 
Wish.  The  committee  consisted  of  Messrs. ' 
Andrew  Scott,  James  Cochran  and  ^Wil- 
liam Chapman  ;  Mr.  Macleod  was  se- 
cretary to  the  committee. 

The  crimiual  session  has  not  yet  ter- 
minated, but  we  believe  the  proceedings 
will  be  completed  this  day.  That  of  most 
interest  is  the  trial  of  Veerasawmy,  Rania- 
sawmy,  Davoinaigum,  and  Sevasunkarun, 
servants  in  the  master  attendant's  de- 
partment, for  a  conspiracy  to  procure 
the  dismissal  of  lieutenant  Betham, 
acting  deputy  master  attendaut  of  this 
port,  from  that  appointment.  The  in- 
vestigation of  this  important  case  occu- 
pied the  court  during  the  whole  of  the 
week,  and  only  terminated  on  Saturday 
afternoon.  It  was  our  intention  to  have 
taken  notes  of  this  trial,  which  bad  so 
greatly  excited  the  public  interest,  but 
the  evidence  was  of  that  voluminous 
nature,  consisting  principally  of  public 
documents  from  the  board  of  trade,  and 
.  the  most  minute  details  of  the  master 
attendant's  department,   that  we  have 
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found  it  quite  impossible  in  this  instance 
to  fufil  our  intention  and  meet  the  wishes 
of  the  public.  On  Tuesday,  Mr.  Stavely 
commenced  the  prosecution  in  an  eloquent 
speech,  and  did  not  close  his  case  till 
Thursday  evening.  On  Friday,  the  advo- 
cate general  addressed  the  Jury  on  behalf 
of  the  defendants,  in  an  able  and  argu- 
mentative appeal,  and  the  examination 
of  the  witnesses  for  the  defence  consumed 
the  remainder  of  the  day.  On  Saturday, 
Mr.  Stavely  replied,  and  the  chief  justice 
immediately  proceeded  to  sum  up  the 
evidence  with  great  clearness  and  ability, 
shortly*  commenting  as  he  went  on  upon 
the  nature  of  the  testimonies  which  had 
been  adduced,  and  concluded  with  ex* 
pressing  his  confidence  in  leaving  the  case 
to  the  intelligent  and  justly  discriminating 
minds  which  characterize  the  Madras 
juries.  Mr.  Justice  Stanley  followed  at 
very  considerable  length,  remarking  upon 
the  important  nature  6t  the  charge,  and 
selecting  from  the  whole  of  the  voluminous 
evidence  in  this  case,  such  passages  as  he 
conceived,  clearly  demonstrated  the  ex- 
istence of  the  conspiracy,  and  the  guilt 
of  the  prisoners.  The  jury  immediately 
returned  a  verdict  of  guilty.  The  court 
was  greatly  crowded  throughout  this  in- 
teresting trial. 

Yesterday  the  investigation  of  a  case 
Of  conspiracy  to  cheat  by  fabricating  a 
bond  and  producing  evidence  of  its  having 
been  executed  by  the  pretended  obligor, 
occupied  the  court.  The  trial  had  not 
concluded  at  a  late  hour  of  the "  day.— 
Madras  Courier,  May  2. 


MADRAS. 
1817. — The  committee  ap- 


On  Wednesday  the  261h  of  February, 
as  three  young  gentlemen  were  shoot- 
ing near  Killanour,  (Killanour  is  ten 
miles  from  Pondicherry  on  the  Tinde- 
venum  road),  a  villager  informed  them 
that  a  women  had  been  torn  about  two 
hours  before  by  a  tiger,  and  said  be 
would  shew  them  the  jungle  to  which  he 
had  returned — they  accordingly  went  with 
him.  Several  villagers  followed  with 
tom-toms  ;  they  were  not  long  in  finding 
the  remains  of  the  woman's  clothes  with  a 
basket  and  some  grass  which  she  had 
been  gathering.  The  villagers  soon  roused 
him;  in  passing  from  one  part  of  the 
jungle  to  another,  he  caught  one  of  them 
and  tore  him  very  severely ;  the  great 
noise  made  at  the  time  caused  him  to  let 
go  his  hold  and  retire  to  a  large  bush 
en  the  edge  of  a  tank.  The  gentlemen 
then  surrounded  the  place,  but  not  sup- 
posing he  was  there,  from  his  being  so 
quiet,  one  of  them  went  to  look  in,  when 
he  rose  from  the  middle  of  a  bush  with  a 
dreadful  roar,  leapt  upon  a  villager,  and 
threw  him  a  considerable  distance — while 
in  the  act  of  leaping,  he  received  a  ball 
in  his  hinder  quarters,  which  laid  him 
on  his  back,  but  he  still  kept  hold  of  the 
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in  this  position,  he  got  another  in 
his  shoulder,  which  made  him  furious, 
the  third  gentleman  then  ran  up  and  sent  a 
charge  of  shot  through  him,  a  spear  shack- 
led him  to  the  ground,  while  the  villagers 
(one  or  two,  for  the  others  had  made  the 
best  use  of  their  legs)  thumped  his  bead 
with  large  sticks,  which  soon  put  an  end 
to  his  existence. — He  was  no  more  than 
seven  feet  from  his  nose  to- the  tip*  of  his 
tail;  to  judge  tram  the  condition  tie  was 
in,  be  most  have  made  great  depredation's 
in  this  neighbourhood.  The  man  wh# 
was  last  caught,  had  his  arm  s«  very 
much  shattered,  that  I  am  afraid  ihe  will- 
never  .be  able  to  use  it,  the  animal  having 
the  greatest  part  of.  his  arm*  with  pant  of 
his  side  in  his  mouth  at  the  same  time*— 
TindevtHum,  %?th  Feb.  1817, 


CIVIt  APPOINTMENTS. 

Mr.  W.  Sheffield,  First  Head  Assistant 
to  the  Collector  of  Malabar.  • 
Mr.  W.  Mason,  Second  ditto  ditto. 


BIRTHS. 


Mrs.  Rose  Mary  Kelly,  of  a 
Vallajanad,  lady  of  Gen.  Baillie.  Esq. 
Surg.  Centre  Div.  of  the  army,  of  a  daughter. 


htar. 
Sap. 


elady  of  Col.  Marriott, 


April  OS.  Lady  of  Capt.  Turner,  of  the  3d  regt* 

N.l.ofason. 
14.  At  Serin papatam,  the  lady  of  Col.  Scott,  com- 

mtittdant  of  that«tatfcm  of  a  stilt  born  son. 
Alar.  SI.  At  Masulipatara,  lady  of  CapU  Dirtog, 

of  the  1st  bait.  18th  rest,  or  a  sen. 
April  IS.  At  Bangalore,  thel 

of  a  sen. 
S3.  At  Pondicherry,  the  lady  of  Jos.  Le  Faucher, 

Esq.  of  a  daughter. 
«4.  Mrs.  H.  V.  Mispelacs,  of.a  son. 
S7.  Lady  of  L.  H.  Stirling,  Esq.  of  a  son. 
Mar.  «i.  Lady  of  John  Douglas  White,  Esq.  of  a 

daughter. 
If.  Lady  of  Major  Dickson,  C.  B.  of  the  6th  regt. 

Madras  Light  Cavalry,  of  a  son. 
8.    At  Cochin,  Lady  of  Capt.  H.  C.  Harvey,    Sd 

batt.  19th  regt.  Madras  N.  I.  of  a  son.- 
April  8.'  At  VerdacheUum,  the  lady,  of  G.  Gosran, 

Esq.  of  a  daughter. 
11.  At  Puticflt,  Mrs:  Jot.  Leslie,  of  a  danghtcr. 


1.    In  Col.  Jtov«ton7a  camp,  at  Elicbpoor*  the 
the  lady  of  Capt.  J.  H.  Collette»,of  a  son. 

Mays.  At  Bangalore,  the  lady  of  A.  Maikechnie, 
Bso,  Sunt,  of  B.  M.  08th  rest,  of  a  ton. 

F, 


{.BATHS. 

Feb  7-  Mrs.  Silvia  Gills. 

28.  Lieut.  Col.  Lewi*  of  the  Madras  Lt.  Cavtlfyv 

— .  Mrs.  Semiana  Johnson,  aged  »  years,    •■    .« 

Lately,  Master  Benjamin  Half  ore,  aged  l&seags>   . 
March  90.    Mr*.  Mary  Satur,  relict  or  the  i*e' 

Sarquw  Satar,  Esq.  aged  60  years. 
SI.    In  ibe. prime  ot  lite,  in.qamp  at  Jeegana* 

Capt.  ArgUs   Mac"  Laclan  of  H.  M's.  8d  pntV 

is*  rag* «  of*- foot, 
19.    Ladv  rt  CoK  Scott*  at  Seringftpataen. 

13.  At  Masulipatam,  Lieut.  Gen.  Bt.  Craker,  of 
the  Madras  Establishment,  aged  68  vears. 

8.  in  camp  near  E)li<*ipore,  Lieut.  Mc.  Killigas, 
of  H.  M's.  ad  bait.  18th  tor  Royal  Scot*)  rtgk 

3.  At  €%ittoor,  Lieut.  J.  ft.-  Logan,  of  the  5th 
regt.  N.  1.  .  a      ' 

11.  .  At  Paulghautchejriy,  Mr.  8.  Safer,  aged  4* 
years. 

8i.  At  St.  Tliotne\  Lieut.  Kingdom,  of  H.  Mv 
fistk  rfgt*  Light  Drajrouna.  "  - 

14.  At  Bangalore,  Lieut,  Col.,  Campbell,  of  the; 
84th  regt.  .  ,    .  - 

March  e.    AtJVmnamaUe,  Lient.H.  Stodard,  of 


Hi*  Majesty's  80th  regt. 

Eliza   Harriet,  .infant   daughter  of. 


LienU 
aged  7 


Darling,   of  His  Majesty's  30th  regt. 
months. 

18.    G.  Hay,  Esq.  of  the  house  of  Messrs.  Hain*> 
ter,  Hay,  and  Co. 

—  Mrs.  Caroline  Carr,  wife  of  M*.  Rt.  Carr.  . 

—  At  Ganjam,  Mr*  Assistant  Sufgeou  Rule,  of 


on  t ague,  son  of  M.  p» 


the  Madras  Medical  department. 
April  1.  At  Cuddalnre,  Montague, 

Corkburn,  aged  4  years. 
85.  At  Raauiaj*,  Lieut.  H.  Millar,  of  the  4th  Mae. 

Vet.  Bat.  aged  4ft  years. 
May  10.  At  the  Presidency,   Serf.'W.  Ketman, 
'    Sub-conductor  of  Ordnance,  aged  63 years. 
7.    At  Mugletore,  the  lady  of  J.Lang.  £sq.  J  udje 

of  Rajahmundry. 
April  15.  At  Hettpee,  John.  Ate*.  Xnfrew,  Esq. 

Surg,  in  the  H.  C.  Service.       : 
Mav  io.  AtGooty,  Mr.  Win.  Mason,.  Conductor 
.  of  Ordnance,  aged  58  years. 


-BOMBAY. 

-  Ttoe  governor  in  council  exempts  the 
article  of  tobacco  from  being  taxed  at  the 
different  bazars  in  the  Deccan,  and  at  the 
military  stations  under  this  presidency* 

We  Tare  sorry  to  state,  that  accounts 
have  been  received  here,  that  the  Jfoass- 
mi  pirates  from  Rasel  Rima  hare  made 
theif  appearance  in  considerable  force, 
and  have  been  committing  depredations 
without  the  Gnlph  of  Persia  audj  on  this 
coast,'  and  have  succeeded  in  capturing 


^Cl^^SSSft'lftttoJ  %&£&     **  *  the  HonoraUc  Company's  'armed 
liance,  of  a  daughter.  r  Pattamars,  the  Deria  Dowlut.    This  yes- 


May  6,  At  Puilemancey,  the  lady  of  thnBev.  H 
Harper,  of.Chittoor,  of  a,.*on.. 


MABBTAGES. 

No?.  14.  At  Port  Louis',  Isle  of  France,  Mr.J.B. 
Brown,  to  Mrs.  Josephine  Durhone,  tridow  of 


the  late  Capt,  Durhoae  of  the  French  Service. 
pril  14.  At  Trichinopoly,   Lieut.  E.  r    "~ 
18th  regt.  to  Miss  Kaphetnia  M'Callv 


Lieut.  £.  E.  Bruce, 


sel  was  proceeding  towards  Porebunder, 
and  6n  the  morning  pf  the  5th  or  6*(b 
of  Jan  nary  when  off  Dwarfca,  being  about 
one  day  and  a  half  s  sail  From  Porebunder, 
in  twelve  fathoms  water,  iio  land  In 
sight,  the  weather  being  extremely  lia*y» 
she  observed  a  large  bugla  (an  Arabian 
boat)  close  nuder  her  lee/  within  mas- 
qnet  shot  with  her  sail  lowered ;  the 
bugla  on  perceiving  the  Pattamar  imme- 
diately hoisted  sail  and  came  close  under 
lier  s*tern.  On  the  pattamaVs.  shewing 
the  Company's  colours,  tjie  tilnjla  fired  a 
shot  which  went  over  her,  apod  then'  a 
•    .*—***       —  .„•     i  --^  -  -  .--._-      second  and  a  third  at  her:  upon  whicn 

Dooegan,  ^  '       ceiviug  he  could  beat  her  olf,  returned 


At  Madras.  Lieut..  Acheson  French,  of  H.Mr  80th 
regt.  to  Miss  Maria  Arodosa  Bower,  daughter  of 
Mr.  P.  Bower  of  St.  Thome. 

Mar.  17.  At  Qulton,  Lient.  and  Adj.  B.  Blake,  id 
batt,  95th  regt.  N.  l.„to  Mis*  C.  Sel  way,  daogft- 
ter  of  H .  Selway,  Esq.  H.  M .  89th  regt. 

April  10.  Mr.  Ale*.  Win.  Conner  to  Miss  EHta 
Roge. 

May  7*  Mr.  Jno.  Bockland  to  Miss  Chariot* 
Shivers,  youngest  daughter  of  Capt.  Jno.  Shivers. 

17.. Geo.  Win.  Saunders,  Bsq.  of  the  Ciflt  Ser- 
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the  (ire,  and  the  action  continued  with 
considerable  briskness  on  both  sides ; 
but  when  the  haze  had  somewhat  clear- 
ed away,  two  more  large  piratical  vessels 
were  observed  to  be  bearing  down,  being 
only  about  one  mile  distant.  The  only 
chance  of  escape  now  being  in  flight*  all 
sail  was  made  and  a  running  fight  kept 
up  for  near  three  hours  till  about  eight 
o'clock,  when  the  Sirang  of  the  pattamar 
received  a  severe  wound  and  was  obliged 
to  be  carried  below ;  in  about  half  an 
hour  after,  his  Tindal,  on  whom  the 
command  devolved,  was  killed  by  a  mus- 
4juet  shot  iu  the  stomach  ;  the  two  other 
traglas  having  at  this  time  closed,  all 
three  boarded  the  pattamar,  and  by  force 
of  numbers  overpowered  her  brave  but 
amaU  crew,  some  jumped  into  the  hold 
and  others  were  forced  to  throw  them- 
selves overboard ;  those  who  remained  on 
deck  were  instantly  massacred,  and  those 
who  had  jumped  overboard  were  speared 
as  they  clung  to  the  sides  of  the  vessels. 
Oat  of  a  small  crew  of  thirty-three  men, 
seventeen  were  murdered,  eight  have 
been  carried  prisoners  to  Rasel  Kima, 
and  eight,  being  the  wounded  and  sica* 
were  put  on  sliore  on  the  coast  of  Meek- 
van  and  have  since  arrived  here.  The 
largest  of  the  pirate  vessels  is  described  to 
be  of  about  three  hundred  to  four  hundred 
candles  burdeu,  carrying  six  carriage 
guns,  apparently  nine  pounders,  the 
other  two  vessels  were  hut  little  infe- 
rior ;  they  were  full  of  men,  having  from 
one  to  two  hundred  men  each,  armed  with 
swords,  spears,  and  creeses. 

TheDeria  Dowlut  only  mounted  two 
twelve  pounders  and  thtee  two- pound 
iron  gans.  The  commander  of  the  larg- 
est boat,  or  chief  of  that  squadron  was 
st/led  the  Sultan  of  Basel  Kima, 
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miral,  and  nearly  all  the  principal  Eu- 
ropean ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  settle- 
ment. The  venerable  giver  of  the  feast 
received  his  guests  with  his  usual  most 
courteous  and  polite  attention,  and  we 
were  happy  to  see  him  display  so  much 
vigor  and  spirits  on  this  happy  occasion. 

As  three  gentlemen  were  returning,  from 
their  constitutional  ride  on  Wednesday 
morning  their  attention  was  engaged  by 
some  pariar  dogs  running  after  and  wor- 
rying what  at  first  appeared  to  be  a  hog, 
but  on  reaching  the  flats  from  the  Batty 
fields  t«)  the  westward  of  Phipps's  oart* 
the  object  chased  broke  from  its  tor- 
mentors and  stretching  directly  westward 
across  the  flats  gave  an  excellent  chase  to 
the  gentlemen,  who  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  encourage  the  continued  assistance  of 
the  dogs.  It  wat  soon  discovered  that  the 
animal  was  a  large  hyena*  The  pursuit  wai 
maintained  till  the  ground  about  the  breach 
water  became  so  soft  as  to  stop  all  fur- 
ther progress.  The  hyena  was  much 
blown,  and  took  shelter  iu  the  bushes  un- 
der the  eastern  side  of  the  Vellada:  he  did 
not  shew  much  speed,  appeared  deter- 
mined on  a  strait  forward  road,  had  very 
long  and  white  teeth  and  a  remarkably 
large  tail.  On  some  future  day  be  may 
afford  sport  to  any  Nimrod  who  has  dogs 
to  hunt  him  with. 


Hay  5.  —  On  Monday  and  Tuesday 
evenings,  Sunkersett  Qaboolsett,  a  res- 
|>ectable  aud  wealthy  Hindoo  merchant 
of  this  place,  on  the  occasion  of  the  ce- 
lebration of  his  son's  nuptials,  gave 
nautches  at  his  mansion  bouse  in  Ger- 
«aum.  We  have  seldom  witnessed  a  more 
brilliant  sccuc  Tlie  huiiH*,  gateway, 
and  all  the  approaches  to  it  were  elegant- 
ly and  splendidly  illuminated  by  innu- 
merable tamps  very  tastefully  arranged  iu 
various  form*.  The  large  room  in  which 
the  guests  were  received  was  neatly  fitted 
up,  and  the  com  part  incuts  of  ihe  walla 
decorated  with  paintings  of  the  Prince 
Regent's  crest.  Various  set?  of  dancing 
girls  and  an  excellent  band  of  music  at- 
if  tided  for  the  amusement  ■  every  species 
of  refreshment  wis  banded  atwut  for  the 
regalement,  and  a  capital  display  of  fire- 
wurfctf  exhibited  tor  the  gratification  of 
Che  company  ;  amoin;  whom  we  observed 
Lady  NightingalJ,  the  Right  Honorable 
the    Governor,  His   Excellency  the  Ad- 

Ariotk  Jhmt&*~! No.  24. 


May  7.— The  weather  for  several  days  past 
has  exhibited  the  usual  indicatious  of  the 
approaching  monsoon,  and  on  Thursday 
evening  there  was  a  heavy  .shower  of  rain, 
attended  with  thunder,  which  lasted  some 
hours ;  two  waterspouts  were  observed, 
oue  to  the  north-east  and  the  other  off  to 
the  south-west  at  sea.  Considerable  rain 
fell  we  are  informed  on  Salsette  on  Wed- 
nesday. A  dreadful  storm  took  place  at 
Abmednagger  in  the  Dekan  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  9th  of  May  and  continued  un- 
til near  10  o'clock,  accompanied  with 
most  violent  thunder  and  lightning,  rain 
and  hail,  such  as  in  the  opinion  of  man/ 
of  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  the  city, 
had  never  been  witnessed  by  them  be- 
fore. The  whole  of  the  country  for  twenty 
miles  around  was  iu  undated  an  J  a  quan- 
tity of  cattle  belonging  to  Rr injur:* 
swept  away,  the  people  being  obliged  to 
ascend  the  hill-  for  ■*  it .  \\ .  In  Colond 
Mi  lues's  camp,  the  wind  made  dreadful 
havock  among  the  tents,  many  being 
torn  to  rags,  and  but  few  kit  standing  ; 
the  officers  and  men  were  obliged  to  Jeans 
them  far  their  own  safety,  as  an  accident 
was  very  near  occurring  ;  one  gentleman, 
who  was  in  his  tent  at  the  time  of  iu 
falling,  was  so  entangled  in  it  on  the 
ground,  that  it  was  with  considerable 
difficulty  be  was  extricated  from  his  dan* 
serous  situation. 

Vox,.  IV.  °9  ^F  M 
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The  storm  appears  to  have  been  gene- 
ral throughout  the  Deccan.  At  Poona, 
the  same  night,  though  not  so  violent,  yet 
it  was  very  severe,  aud  a  melancholy  ac- 
cident occurred  iu  the  camp:  a  Bcrrant  and 
an  orderly  hoy,  sleeping  iu  the  rootce  of 
a  cavalry  officer,  were  struck  by  lightning, 
and  together  with  a  pointer  dog  killed  on 
t)re  spot.  The  cause  of  this  was  attri- 
buted to  a  hog  spear  found  in  the.  tent 
which  attracted  the  lightning. 

Defeat  of  Godajee  Row,  Trimbuckjee's 
nephew,  by  Capt.  Davies,  commanding 
the  Reformed  Norse. 
Extract  of  a  Private  Letter,  dated  Bom- 
.  bay,  May  2,  1817. 
Capt.  Sydenham,  the  political  agent  at 
Hyderabad,  has  for  some  time  taken  the 
utmost  pains  in  organizing  and  bringing 
under  surprizing  discipline  a  body  of  the 
Nizam's  horse,  the  good  effects  of  which 
were  apparent  in  an  affair  which  has  just 
taken  place  In  Candeish  between  a  body 
of  these  reformed  horse,  amounting  to 
not  more  thaa  five  or  six  hundred,  com- 
manded by  Capt.  Davies  and  a  horde  of 
Mahi&ttas,  under  Godajee  Bow,  the  ne- 
phew of  Trimbuckjee,    who  had  posted 
himself  with  two  thousand  followers  well 
armed  with .  matchlocks,     Godajee  had 
-  placed  his  forces  most  advantage6usly, 
and  Capt*   Davies  perceiving    the    little 
chance   there  might  be  of  using  their 
own  weapon  (the  matchlock)  against  them, 
ordered  his  men  to  sling  their  guns  and 
to  charge  full  in  the  face  of  the  enemy. 
Although  they  were  defended  by  a  river 
in  front,  and  a  strong  port  on  the  right 
flank,  the  reformed  horse  dashed  most 
gallantly,  sabre  in  hand,  through  all  ob- 
stacles, and  in  a  moment  scattered  Goda- 
jee's  force  like  a  flock  of  sheep.    Captain 
Davies  coutinued  iu  pursuit  till  his  men 
and  horses  were  completely  jaded,  killing 
and  wounding  between  two  and  three 
hundred  of  the  enemy*    Our  loss  is  little 
or  nothing;  Capt.  Davies   was  wounded 
in  the  arm,  and  Capt.  Pedlar,  of  the 
Bombay  native  infantry,  severely,  though' 
I  hope  not  dangerously.    Nothing  could 
exceed  the  brilliancy  of  this  affair,   and 
is  another  proof  that,  with  British  officers, 
the  native  force  can  do  wonders. 
•   I  am  sorry  to  observe,  that'  a  life  of 
inaction  among  the  troops  of  the  native 
princes  has  quite  ruined  the  little  dis  • 
crplrae  they  once  had,  and  without  they 
procure  the  interference  of  British  offi- 
cers, the  native  armies  all  over  India  will 
aH  be  turned  into  Pindaris.     Plunder  is 
so  common  among  them  that  they  con- 
ceive it  a  kind  of  privilege,  and  almost 
the  only  one  which  a  long  peace  has  left 
them,  and  in  which  their  governments 
seem  afraid  to  restrain  them.    Godajee 
is  a  most  desperate  and  ferocious  cha- 
racter, but  is  reported  to  hare  very  Httla 
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influence  over  his  followers  in  the  time 
of  sudden  danger  ;  indeed,  no  Pindan 
tor  Mahratta  can  bear  any  thing  like  a 
surprize,  or  even  a  drawn  battle ;  they 
fight  like  savages  and  fly  like  thieve*. 
Trimbuckjee  is  still  pursued  without 
success.  s 


May  5,  l&\7.~r-Pla?ue  in  Cutck—M 
alarming  fever,  attended  with  all  the 
symptoms  of  plague,  broke  out  iu  Cutch 
iu  September  last  ;  the  proportion  ot 
deaths  compared  to  the  number  affect- 
ed, we  are  sorry  to  say,  is  great,  « 
not  greater  than  in  any  epidemic  dis- 
order that  ever  appeared  in  any  country. 
This  fact  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
prevailing  opinion,  that  the  plague  never 
extended  to  the  tropics.  AU  symptoms 
of  this  dreadful  contagion,  we  are  happy 
to  say,  have  entirely  disappeared  since 
March  last. 

So  great  is  the  number  of  absentees  on 
the  list  of  marine  officers  of  this  pre- 
sidency, that  the  utmost  inconvenience 
arises  from  the  scarcity  ;  and  the  govern- 
ment have  resolved"  that  no  further  fur- 
loughs be  allowed  in  any  case  but  that  of 
sickness  till  further  notice. 

Letters  from  Bombay  mention  that,  an 
expedition  was  fitting  out  at  that  presi- 
dency, which  is  to  proceed  after  the  rains 
to  Rasul  Kyma,  the  strong  hold  of  the 
pirates  in  the  gulph. 

Mr.'' Money's  concern  in  the  Agency 
House  of  Forbes  aud  Co.  at  Bombay,  is 
transferred  to  Mr»  Michie  Forbes. 

Letters  of  administration  of  the  estate 
of  Major  Alex.  Campbell,  9th  regt.  N.  I. 
have  been  granted  to  W.  Kennedy,  Esq.. 
Register. 

CIVIL  APPOINTMENT. 

Capt.  Vans  Kennedy  to  be  Judge  Advo- 
cate General. 


MILITARY  PROMOTIONS. 

Lieut,  and  Adj.  J.  Grant  to  act 
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terpreter to  the  officer  commanding  the 
Poonah  Subsidiary  Force. 

Ensign  Reynolds,  Greuad.  Batt.,  to  be 
Assist.  Paymaster  in  Northern  Guzarat, 

Lieut.  T.  Leighton,  7th  N.  I.  to  he 
Quarter  Master  of  Brigade  at  Poona. 

Brevet  Major  Bentley  to  be  Superin- 
tending Engineer  at  the  presidency.     i» 

Major  Lushington,  4th  Lt.  Cav.  to  com- 
mand the  Cav.  Brigade. 

Lieut.  Barton  to  be  Major  of  Brigade  to 
officer  commanding  artillery. 

Major  E.  Baker  to  be  Lieut.-coi  of  Inf. 

6th  Regt.  N.  I.— Sen.  Capt.  Bret,  Mftjor 
J.  M'Clintock  to  be  Major. 
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Asiatic  Intelligence.— *Cape  of  Good  Hope,  c\c.  ..    6$l 

Festion,  oi  the  Falmouth  sloop  of  war, 
had  ob  St  three  seamen  left  by  an  Ameri- 
can—a Piedmontese,  a  Portuguese,  and 
a  Yankee.  Captain  Festion  left  hip  first 
lieutenant  and  about  thirty  seamen  to 
surrey  the  island  and  prepare  for  the 
reception  of  the  colony,  and  they  sinter- 
ed the  severest  privations  from  the  length 
of  time  which  elapsed  before  the  arrival 
of  supplies. 
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Capt-lieut.  W.  Gordon  to  be  Captain. 
^Lieut.  J.  W.  Graham  to  be  Capt.-lieut, 
And  Ensign. 

H.  Heath  to  be  Lieut.  Europ.  Regt. 
Capr.-lient.  J.  Elder  to  be  Captain. 
*  Jjieut.  G.  L.  Gilchrist  to  be  Capt*-Heut, 
1  Surgeon,  Mr.  W.  Purnell. 


FURLOUGHS  TO  EUROFB. 

Capt.  J.  B.  Byers. 

Lieut.  R.  Meldram. 

Cornet  CO.  Aveline,  Madras  Cav. 


BIRTHS. 
April  n.    At  Seroor,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  Wallace, 

65th  regt.  of  a  son. 
US.    At  Seronr,  rhe  lady  of  Lieut,  and  Adj .  Ward, 

H.  M.  65th  rest,  of  a  daughter. 
March  IS.    At  Seroor,  the  lady  of  Capt.  B.  J. 

Debnam,  H.  M.  Md  regt.  of  a  daughter. 
May  9.    At   CoUfcah,  Che  lady  of  Major  Gen. 

Boye,  of  a  ton. 

4.  AtSurata  the  lady  of  Capt.  C..8.  Whitehill 
"   of  a  son. 

J*.    Mrs.  Tadman,  of  a  daughter. 

y*  At  the  Presidency,  the  lady  of  Cast.  G.  Hun- 
ter, Assistant  Secretary  Military  Board,  of  a 
daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

April  90.    Capt.  J.  B.  Dunsterville,  Paymaster  S. 
•X>.  G.  to  Sarah.  Laurifrton,  daughter  of  the  late 
Capt.  D.  C.  Bruce,  of  this  Esiaphshment. 
41.    Lieut.  W.  Slack,  Adj.  M.  fl.  to  Mist  Far- 

*  e»iharson. 

May.  4.  W.  H.  Smoult,  Esq.  Attorney  to  the 
a.  C.  to  Miss  Robertson. 

5.  Lieut.  A.  Horsburgh,  of  23d  regt.  N.  I.  to 
Miss  Rmilv  Hudkinson. 

April  ts.  Lieut.  Richard  Bud  gen,  of  the  Royal 
Maty,  to  Miss  Marshall. 

DEATHS. 

April  S.  At  Surat,  J.  Marcas,  son  of  Lieut.  Keayt, 
H.  M.  47th  regt.  aged  4  years  and  8  months. 

M.    Mr.  Patch,  formerly  of  H.  M.  17th  L.  D. 

1 6,    Elisabeth,  wife  of  Mr.  G.  Higgs. 

43.    At  Caranj*h,  Lieut,  White,  H.  M.  65th  regt. 

30,  Mto  Joana  de  Metto,  only  daughter  of  Mr. 
'  Alcxio  de  Mello,  aged  13  years. 

On  board  the  Lady  Nugent,  in  the  passage  from 

•  Calcutta  to  this  port,  Lieut.  Pike,  of  the  Bom- 
bay European  Regiment. 


CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 
By  late  letters  from  the  Cape  we  learn, 
that  the  three  little  Islands  of  '1  ristan  de 
Cunha,  have  been  taken  possession  of 
jn  the  name  of  His  Britannic  Majesty, 
by  an  expedition  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Captain  Cloete,  of  His  Majesty's 
jfclst  Dragoons,  is  appointed  Governor  of 
-*he  Islands.  He  sailed  in  a  sloop  of  war 
from  Table  Bay  in  December,  with  a 
few  troops  and  volunteers  from  the  regi- 
jnents  at  the  Cape  to  form  a  settlement. 
The  transport  that  accompanied  with 
stores  and  implements  requisite  for  the 
new  colony,  was  unfortunately  compel- 
led by  a  gale  of  wind  to  return  to  Table 
Bay",  and  the  delay  thus  produced  must 
occasion  great  distress  to  Captain  Cloete 
and  his  followers^  who  had  little  more 
than  necessaries  sufficient  for  the  voyage. 
The  principal  Island,  when  first  taken 
possession  of  in  November,  by  Captain 


MARRIAGES. 
Mr.  R,  H.  Ffeely,  Assist.  Surg.   H.  M.  Naval 

Hospital,  to  Miss  Eliza  Partuun. 
Jean  Bapti&te  Salerne.  widower,  to  Amelia  Smith, 

widqw  of  the  late  Richard  Smith. 
Johaanes  Bierman,  to  Jacoba  Pick. 

DEATHS. 
Jan.  St.    A  daughter  of  Christiaan  Bossert,  named 

Catharina  Johanna  Magdalena,  aged  10  months 

and  5  days. 
1*.    A  daughter  of  Johan  George  Wagnor,  named 

Catharina  Magarelha*  aged  11  months. 


MAURITIUS. 

The  markets  at  Port  Louis  are  very  bad. 
Trade  is  at  a  stand,  and  money  extreme- 
ly scarce. 

Accounts  of  a  dreadful  hurricane  having 
happened  at  this  port,  in  April  last,  have 
reached  London,  several  vessels  were 
wrecked,  and  many  providentially  es- 
caped though  greatly  damaged. 

DEATHS. 

March  13.    Mr.  Pierre  EtienneThuHller. 
IS.    Mr.  Jacques  CharpentierdeCoasigpy. 
Mr.  Pierre  Duvignaud. 
18.    Mr.  Dubois. 

PRINCE  OF  WALES  ISLAND. 
It  may  afford  our  readers  some  gratifi- 
cation to  learn  that,  in  the  course  of  the 
war  waged  during  the  last  season  against 
the  canine  race,  the  number  of  the  ene- 
my slain  amounted  to  fifteen  hundred  and 
seventy-seven. 

CIVIL  APPOINTMENT. 

Major  M'Innes  to  act  as  Malay  trans- 
lator to  Government. 


EASTERN  ISLANDS, 
yfmooyna— Extract  of  a  letter  from 
the  A«ent  to  Lloyd's,  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  dated  the  15th  Sept..  "  Ar- 
rived this  day  the  Blucher,  Kerr,  from 
Batavia  and  the. .Mauritius:  she  brings 
advice,  that  at  the  Isle  of  Lupperwaxo, 
near  Ainboyna,  the  natives  had  risen  and 
murdered  the  Dutch  Resident  and  his 
family,  together  with  the  whole  of  tbe 
garrison.  A  detachment .  of .  about  two 
hundred  men  was  seut  from.  Amboyna, 
which  the  natives  allowed  to  land,  after 
which  they  murdered  them  all.  An  expe- 
dition was  about  to  sail  from  that  place 
under  A  dmiral  Buyokus." 
4  M2 
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CHINA. 

All  matters  are  quiet  hi  China.  The  opi- 
um market  improving;  1310  dollars  per 
chest,  and  little  on  hand.  Cotton  unva- 
ried. 

ST.  HELENA. 

A  theatre  is  nearly  completed  on  this 
island. 


NAUTICAL  INFORMATION. 

'  The  Madras  Courier  contains  a  farther 
corroboration,  of  the  information  we 
communicated  in  last  number.  The  Indus 
appear?  to  have  been  within  an  hair's 
breadth  of  destruction,  not  far  from  the 
situation  where  Capt.  Parish  fell  in  with 
a  volcano  and  Capt.  Higgings  with  pumice 
and  favillae.  The  dangers  appear  to  be 
unknown  to  the  most  experienced  naviga- 
tors, and  are  no  doubt  of  recent  forma- 
tion from  the  action  of  submarine  fire, 
otherwise  from  their  lying  in  the  track 
constantly  traversed  by  vessels  from  the 
Cape  to  India,  and  from  the  appearance 
of  fire  observed  on  one  of  them,  it  Is 
hardly  credible  that  they  should  not  have 
been  discovered  before :  at  all  events  the 
existence  "of  such  dangers  would  require 
Immediate  investigation. 


Home  Intelligence*  tP*C* 

Notice -to  Mariners, 
The  ship  Caledonia  has  arrived  at  this 
port  from  Canton  ;  on  her  passage  off  tip 
Cape  New  Holland  she  fell  in  with  a  launch 
having  on  board  the  crew  of  the  Portu- 
guese ship  Correio  d'Asia,  Yapt.  Joaquin 
d'Freitas,  thirty -4 wo  in  number,  w^o 
were  wrecked  off  the  coast  of  New  Hol- 
land, on  a  reef  of  rocks.  They  landed  to> 
the  eastward  of  the  North  West  Cape,  in 
search  of  water,  but  found  none.-  They 
put  off  from  the  coast  with  an  inten- 
tion to  reach  the  island  of  Sumbrawa, 
having  in  their  boats  three  or  four  gallons 
of  water,  three  barrels  of  bread,  forty 
bottles  of  wine,  and  a  few  fowls.  Two 
-of  their  crew  were  left  behind,  supposed 
to  have  lost  their  way  while  looking  far 
water.  The  Correio  d'Asia  was  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-seven  days  from  Lisbon, 
J&ur.Macoa,  where  her  crew  were  landed 
t>y  the  Caledonia.  The  reef  on  which 
they  were  wrecked  is  in  lat.  23  S.  six  Or 
seven  miles  off  .shore.  They  observed, 
the  day  they  left  the  wreck,  in  32. 46  ^ 
at  the  same  time  saw  rocks  of  considerable 
extent,  bearing  N.  W.  ten  mile*,  which 
were  supposed  to  be  Qoates's  island;  their 
distance  from  the  coast  at  the  time  of  ob* 
servation  about  seven  miles,  and  three 
from  the  reefs  that  lay  off  the  coast.  The 
passage  appeared  safe,  with  deep  water, 
r~  Philadelphia  Journal  Sept.  6. 
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£a*t  India  House t  5th  March  1817. — 
The  Committee  of  Accounts  having  con- 
sidered the  rate  of  duty  levied  by  the 
Company  upon  private  trade  tea  impor- 
ted as  presents,  are  of  opinion  that  it  is 
expedient  some  "alteration  should  be  made 
therein. 

The  duties  now  payable  to  the  Com* 
pany  are  as  under,  viz. 


Captain  .  .#..» 
Chief  Mate... 

2d    do,. 

3d    do 

/  4th  do 

&th  do...... 

Surgeon  ...... 

Hujgeon's  Mate 


On  the  Sale  Value. 
7  per  Cent.  17  per  Cent. 

lb$.  Urn. 

» * .  088. ...  8,648.  •  • 

*  •  .-'  TV.  ...  1,1<3&.  *  . 


Boatswain  . 
Gunner . . . 
Carpenter . , 


72... 
54... 
36... 
18... 
54... 
36... 
54... 
IS... 
18... 
18... 


912... 
682... 
456... 
228... 
682... 
456... 
682... 
228... 
226... 
228... 


Total 
lbs. 
.  9,336 
.1,228 
.  904 
.  736 
.  492 
.  246 
.  736 
.  492 
.  736 
.  246 
.  246 
.    246 


All  exceedings  of  the  above-mentioned 
flnantities  are  charged  with  37  percent, 
duty  on  the  sale  value* 


It  appears  upon  reference  to  the  pro- 
duce for  several  years  past  of  the  duties 
of  7  and  17  per  cent,  that  they  are  in  the 
aggregate  iery  nearly  tantamount  td  a 
duty  of  16  per  cent. 

The  Committee  therefore  recommend 
that  those  duties  be  abolished,  and  in  lieu 
thereof  a  duty  of  16  per  cent,  be  charged 
upon  the  sale  value  of  all  private  trade 
tea,  imported  m  the  accustomed  privilege 
and  indulgence,  which  will  tend  to  a  sim- 
plification of  the  accounts,  without  ma- 
teriaHy  affecting  either  the  Company  or 
the  individual,  viz. 

Total  lbs.  Total  V 

Captain  ..     ~  ~ —  ~ 
Chief  Mate 

2d    do.. 

3d    do.., 

4th  do.. 

5th  do... 


.  9,336  1  Surgeon. ..;. ;  730 
.1,228    Surgeon's  Mate  492 
984    - 

..  736 
..  492 
..   246 


Purser 735 

-Boatswain. .  .*.  *246 
Gunner ......  246 

Carpenter . . .'.  246 

That  all  exceedings  of  the  above-men? 

tjoned  quantities  be  charged  with  an  ad-, 

national  duty  of  20  per  cent,  making  .36 

}>er  cent,  upon  such  exceeding*  t  and  if 
ijrson  tea  be  imported  in  private  trade 
to  an  extent  ex^eed^ng  double  the  respec 
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tive  weights  above  stated,  such  excess 
'.  shall,  according  to  the  present  practice,  be 
charged  with  a  Anther  duty  of  20  per 
cent.,  making  56"  per  cent,  thereon;  that 
is  to  say,  a  commander  may  bring  18,672 
lbs.  of  hyson  without  being  subject  to  the 
last  mentioned  additional  20  per  Cent. 

The  duty  now  charged  upon  tea  im- 
ported as  presents  te  17  per  cent,  in  all 
case*,  and  the  committee  having  adverted 
to  the  increased  quantity,  are  induced  to 
submit,  that  all  tea  imported  as  presents 
be  charged  with  a  duty  of  37  per  cent, 
excepting  such  as  may  be  consigned  by  the 
members  of  the  China  factory,  which 
shall  as  at  present  be  subject  to  a  duty  of 
17  per  cent,  to  the  extent  fixed  under 
existing  regulations,  and  beyond  those 
quantities  to  be  charged  37  per  cent. 
-  The  usual  fee  is  to  be  charged  on  each 
description  of  private  trade  tea ;  but  iu 
respect  to  tea  presents,  which  will  become 
liable  to  37  pet  cent ,  the  Committee  are 
of  opinion  that  such  duty  should  include 
the  fee,  and  the  amount  due  to  the  fee 
food  be  carried  to  that  account  there- 
from. 

And  as  it  will  be  proper  to  give  due 
notice  to  the  commanders  and  officers  of 
the  Company's  ships,  and  to  other  per- 
sons concerned,  previous  to  carrying  into 
effect  the  proposed  regulations,  the  Com- 
mittee submit  that  they  shall  not  have 
effect  until  the  first  arrival  from  China  in 
•the  year  1&18. 

Bast- India  House.— Mr.  Hedges,  of  the 
accountant's  office,,  has  resigned  the  Com- 
pany's service  after  many  years  duty. 

Mr.  Woodcock,  assistant  clerk  to  com- 
missioner* of  buying  and  warehouses,  has 
resigned  tfie  Company's  service. 

At  a  general  court  of  directors  of  the 
Easi-India  Company,  held  17th  Septem- 
ber, resolved,  that  the  present  interest 
Of  5  per  cent,  on  the  Company's  bonds 
shall  cease  and  determine  on  the  31st  day 
of  March  next,  from  which  day  they,  are 
to.  carry  interest  only  at  the  rate  of  4  per 
per  cent,  per  annum,  and  that  the  pro- 
prietors of  bonds  be  allowed  to  bring 
them  In  to  be  remarked  tjU  the  20th  of 
February,  and  that  such  bonds  as  shall 
not  be  marked  on  or  before  the  said  20th 
of  February  shall  be  paid  off  on  the  said 
31st  of  March,  with  the  interest  due 
thereon,  and  from  that  date  unmarked 
fconds  shall  not  carry  any  interest. 

;  The  widow  of  the  late  governor  Petrie, 
Khose  lamented  death  we  recorded  in  a 
late- number,  has  been  granted  a  pension 
by  the  Court  of  Directors.  The  Court  of 
Directors  have  also,  with  that  considera- 
tion which  is  beyond  all  praise,  bestowed 
a,  pension  of  j£100  a  year  on  the  mother 
of  the  late  Lieut,  Bostbwick,  to  dittin- 
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guished  in  an  affair  with  the  Pindaris, 
the  particulars  of  which  will  be  found  in 
a  late  number  of  our  Journal. 

Notice  has  been  given  to  the  Bank  of 
England  from  the  East- India  House  that 
the  Company  are  ready  to  pay  off  the  loau 
of  £600,000,  which  was  due  to  the  Bank 
from  the  Company.  The  Bank  advanced 
the  loan  on  the  security  of  a  portion  of 
stock  in  the  three  per  cent,  consols ;  and 
since  that  transaction  the.  price  of  fbat 
stock  has  risen  nearly  double,  which, 
enables  the  Company  to  discbarge  the  lean 
under  the  most  advantageous  terms.   .» 


The  reduction  of  the  interest  in  the 
India  bonds  to  4  per  cent.,  which  takes 
place  from  the  1st  April  1818,  win  sen- 
sibly relieve  the  Company's  treasury,  at 
home. 


Nor.  20,  a  Court  of  Directors  was  held 
at  the  East  India  Howe,  when  Captain 
M.  Hamilton  was  sworn  into  the  com- 
mand -of  the  ship  Dunera,  consigned-  to 

Bengal  and  China.  • 

Indigo. — More  indigo  has  been  held  up 
by  the  buyers  of  tlus  article,  for  the.  jaat 
two  or  three  months,  than  has  been 
known  for  years.  The  crops  of  last  year 
were  very  indifferent,  and  there  will  be 
few  sellers  till  March  or  April  next. 

Silk.— East  India  silk  has  fetched  a 
great  increase  6f  "price ;  there  is  little  or 
no  Italian  silk  in  the  London  markets, 
the  last  season  having  totally  failed  hi 
kaly.  •''•'       *"'*'  *  • 

Col.  Bajllie,  late  resident  at  the  court 
of  Lucknow,  is  actively  canvassing  the 
borough  of  Heydpn  in  Yorkshire  against 
the  approaching  general  election,  and 
with,  no  dpuh>,of  success*  Mr,  George 
Johnstone,  a  name  well  .known  to... our. 
Asiatic  readers,  a  few  years  since  repre- 
sented the  same  place  in  parliament. 

By  necoft  advices  from  Africa*  is  an* 
pears,  that  the  mission  which  had  some 
months  ago  been  .dispatched  from  Cape 
Castle  to  Cormasie^  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Ashantee,  had  completely 
succeeded ;  and  that  it  had  met.  with  a 
jnost  gracious  reception  from  the  ldna> 
At  first  the  king  manifested  great  eoM- 
ness  and  reserve,  which  is  attributed  to 
the  endeavours  of  Gen.  QacadelK  to  excite 
a  feeling  hostile  to  the  Euglisli ;  but  mu- 
tual explanations  having  removed  this 
unfavorable  impression  from  his  .inaie&* 
ty's  mind,  every  opportunity,  it  is  alloav- 
ed,  was  sought  of  copniimentimj  the  gfflf- 
tlemca  composing  the  Wftffiti,  with  the 
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highest  proofs  of  regard  and  distinction. 
The  splendour,  the  order,  the  variety 
and  extent  of  the  king's  retinue ;  his 
subject  chieftains,  officers,  and  attend- 
ants, had  as  much  exceeded  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  English,  as  did  the  decorum 
and  benignity  of  his  manners,  and  those 
of  his  family  and  courtiers  who  surround- 
ed him.  The  population  of  Cormasie  is 
estimated  at  200,000  souls. 

Iietters  from  Constantinople  announce, 
that  there  has  been  lately  concluded, 
under  the  mediation  of  England,  a  Con- 
tention between  Turkey  and  tbePope,  by 
virtue  of  which  the  Christians  will  enjoy 
in  Turkey  more  liberty.  According  to 
«the  said  letters,  a  printing  office  has  been 
established  at  Constantinople,  under  the 
direction  of  an  Italian,  in  which  several 
works  in  Italian,  French,  and  Latin,  have 
been  already  printed. 

The  draft  from  the  1st  battalion  of  the 
Royal  Scots,  consisting  of  three  captains, 
eight  subalterns,  and  210  rank  and  file, 
embarks  at  Chatham,  preparatory  to  sail- 
ing for  India. 

The  late  2d  battalion  of  the  30th  regi- 
ment will  embark  for  India  in  December. 

The  presents  from  the  East  India  Com- 
pany* intended  for  the  Emperor  of  China, 
were  not  brought  back  to  England,  as  er- 
roneously stated — they  have  all  been  left 
at  Canton,  in  the  care  of  the  Company's 
servants  there,  in  the  hope  that  his  im- 
perial majesty,  on  some  future  occasion, 
may  be  graciously  pleased  to  receive 
them,  and  to  dispense  with  the  ceremony 
of  the  Kotou. 

A  vague  rumour  has  lately  been  abroad 
that  the  Russian  government  is  using  ef- 
forts to  procure  the  cession  of  a  harbour 
in  the  Persian  gulph ;  but  as  it  cannot  be 
supposed  Russia  will  ever  occupy  suffi- 
cient maritime  interest-  to  require  an 
eastern  port  for  the  use  of  her  own  ship- 
ping; we  know  not  how  to  attach  credit 
tq  the  statement,  unless  we  suppose,  that 
by  a  very  liberal  policy  she  wishes  thus 
toprovide  security  and  convenience  to  the 
commerce  of  other  nations  frequenting 
those  seas ;  a  measure,  which  if  success- 
ful, would  be  an  encouragement  to  the 
rivals  of  British  merchants  obviously 
most  injurious. 


St.  Petershurgh,  Oct.  10— On  the  31st 
July  our  Ambassador,  Lieutenant-Gene- 
ral Yermaloff,  was  admitted  with  great 
solemnity  to  a  first  audience  of  the  Sove- 
reign of  Persia,  Fateh  Ali  Shah,  near 
Sultani,  the  Shah's  residence,  in  a  mag- 
nificent tent.  The  ambassador  having 
with  him  a  band  of  music,  Strong  detach- 
ments of  Cossacks,  and  a  brilliant  suite, 
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was  received  by  a  body  of  eight  thousand 
Persian  horsemen  of  distinction,  and  by 
a  guard  of  honor  of  two  hundred  men. 
He  was  •  then  received  by  the  brother-iu- 
Jaw  of  the  Shah,  as  well  as  bythete^e 
Persian  ambassador  in  Russia,  Mirza  Khan, 
who  wore  the  insignia  of  the  orders  of 
the  Hon  and  of  the  sun,  and  the  por- 
trait of  the  Shah.  "  '  -> 
There  was  in  the  tent  of  the  Shah'; 
and  in  the  neighbourhood;  a  great  irombelr 
of  troops  and  spectators,  as  well  as. 'four 
Rasaka  Shy,  or  Lictors,  in  the  exercise 
of  their  fnnctious,  having  steel  axes,  in- 
crusted  with  gold,  and  the  handles  orna- 
mented with  precious  stones.  The  am- 
bassador having  made  three  salutations, 
the  Shah,  seated  on  a  magnificent  throne, 
called  out  to  him,  "  be  welcome,"  aud 
made  him  a  sign  with  his  hand  to  come 
nearer.  After  several  salutations,  he 
presented  to  the  Shah  his  credentials; 
upon  a  golden  salver.  The  Shah  inquired 
a/ter  the  healthof  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
of  the  capital  where  he  was  last,  and  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  have,  like  the  European 
sovereigns,  an  interview  with  the  empei- 
ror  of  Russia. 

^  The  ambassador  was  seated  in  a  mag- 
nificent arm-chair,  but  he  rose  whenever 
the  Shah  spoke  to  him ;  the  conversation 
lasted  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Then  the 
ambassador's  suite  was  presented  to  the 
Shah,  who  received  all  the  persons  com- 
posing it  with  the  words  "  be  welcome.* . 
Among  them  was  captain  Kotzebue.  The 
Shah  was  told  that  this  officer  has  passed 
three  years  in  a  voyage  round  the  world, 
but  that  he  bad,  above  all,  desired  to  see 
the  great  sovereign  of  Persia.  The  Shah 
took  it  as  a  pleasantry,  and  said,  smiling^ 
"  well,  then,  now  you  have  seen  every 
thing."  The  crown  of  the  Shah  is  form- 
ed of  the  most  costly  jewels,  as  weft  a) 
a  large  aigrette  which  he  wears  in  it. 

From  the  shoulders  to  the  girdle  he  was 
covered  with  rich  jewels :  his  dagger  was 
a'so  adorned  with  them,  which  looked 
incredibly  brilliant  in  the  sun.  Some  of 
the  largest  stones  bear  the  name  of  "  sea 
of  splendour,  mountain  of  splendour," 
&c.  At  the  back  of  the  tent  were  the 
fourteen  sons  of  the  Shah,  in  the  most 
respectful  attitude.  When  the  ambassa- 
dor pronounced  the  name  of  Fateh-Ali- 
Shah,  all  the  persons  present  made  a 
profound  iuclination. 
•  It  is  reported  that  Russia  is  carrying 
into  effect  a  long  cherished  intention  of 
establishing,  and  that  under  very  advan- 
tageous conditions,  manufactories  of 
shawls  and  carpets,  at  Casan.  That  this 
is  an  important  object  is  evident,  from 
the  fact  that  eighty  thousand  shawls  are 
annually  exported  from  Bassorah,  which 
cost,  on  an  average,  one  thousand  rou- 
bles each ;  so  that  from  sixty  to  eighty 
millions  of  roubles  come  into  the  country 
for  this  one  article  of  luxury. 
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LONDON  GAZETTE.  the  infantry  in  motion  for  the  Gootall» 

-      «        .   .     „.     r      .     -?.  -    Ghaut,  at  three  o'clock  that  afternoon. 

Supplement  to  the  London  Gaulle  of    fo{lQy,\^  mjBe\f  with  ahout  six  hundred 

horse  at  four  o'clock,  and  reached  Sae- 
gaon,  a  village  belonging  to  MoortezaYor 


Tuesday,  November  4.- -Wednesday, 
Nov.  5. 


India  Board,  November  5,  1817.— 
Dispatches  have  been  received  at  the  East 
India  House,  addressed  to  the  Secret 
Committee  by  the  Governor  in  Council  at 
Bombay,  enclosing  reports  of  the  mea- 
sures adopted  for  suppressing  the  insur- 
rection raised  in  the>  dominions  of  the 
Peishwa,  by  Trirobuckjee  Painglia,  of 
which  reports  the  following  are  copies 
or  extracts : 

Extract  from  a  Dispatch  from  the  Hon* 
Mountstuart  Elphinstone,  the  Resident 
at  the  court  of  the  Peishwa,  to  the 
Governor  General,  dated  Poonah,  April 
7,  1817. 

Since  I  had  fast  the  honour  to  address 
four  lordship,  Trtmbuckjee  has  gone 
on  increasing  his  force  as  usual.  He  has 
persons  scattered  through  the  villages, 
for  a  considerable  extent  of  country,  re- 
cruiting for  him,  but  finds  some  difficulty 
in  raising  men ;  some  refuse  to  join  him 
unless,  he  will  shew  a  warrant  from  the 
Peishwa,  in  whose  name  he  recruits ; 
while  others  join  him  with  less  difficulty, 
but  desert  whenever  there  is  any  report  of 
an  attack.  Trimbuckjee  himself  remains 
separate  from  his  troops,  and  often 
changes  his  ground.  He  is  now  stated  to 
have  retired  across  the  Kistna,  towards 
Darwar,  but  the  fact  is  uncertain.  His 
troops  are  now  chiefly  in  the  district  of 
Jut,  between  Punderpoor  and  Beejapoor : 
troops  also  still  continue  to  be  raised  in 
Candeish. 

Copy  of  a  Dispatch  from  Captain  George 
.  Sydenham,  Political  Agent  in  Berar, 

to  Mr.  Elphinstone  (no  date),  witfr  ** 

Enclosure* 

Sir— I  fcave  the  honour  to  forward  to 
you  a  copy  of  Captain  Davies's  report  of 
a  very  brilliant  and  successful  attack 
which  he  lately  made  on  the  insurgent 
horse  in  Candeish. 

As  the  enemy  have  left  the  frontier, 
the  troops  engaged  in  the  attack  have  for 
the  present  been  recalled  to  Aurungabad. 
The  Risala,  which  was  on  the  way  to  join 
them,  has  been  stationed  at  Kannur,  and 
the*  post  at  the  Gootalia  Ghaut  in  its 
front,  strengthened  by  a  compauy  of 
regular  infantry.  My  hirkarrahs  are 
watching  the  enemy's  movements,  and 
if  they  should  again  approach  the  froh 
tier  the  Nizam's  troops  will  be  reinforced, 
I'have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
*  George  Sydenham,  Agent  in  Berar. 

Camp,  April  21,  1817.— Sir,  I  have 
the  honour  to  report,  that  in  pursuance 
of  the  intention  expressed  in  my  letter  to 
your, address  of  the  19th  instant,  I  put 


Jung,  about  six  miles  from  the  foot  of 
the  Ghaut,  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  where 
I  waited  one  hour  to  collect  the  men,  who 
had  scattered,  owing  to  the  badness  of  the 
Ghaut.  By  the  Patell*  of  this  village  I 
was  informed,  that  the  enemy  had  station- 
ed mounted  videttes  at  every  village  be-, 
tween  that  place  and  their  camp,  which 
was  about  twelve  coss  distant,  but  thai 
there  was  a  road  leading  to  it  rhrongb  the 
jungle,  frequented  only  by  Brinjarries  f , 
by  which  I  might  advance  uuobserved,  and 
he  offered  to  couduct  me :  1  accordingly 
mounted  him  on  a  horse,  and  proceeding 
by  the  route  he  poiuied  out,  arrived  at  the. 
village  they  were  reported  to  be  encamped 
at,  ten  coss  distant,  a  little  after  day- 
break, when  I  found  that  they  had  march- 
ed from  thence  the  evening  before  to 
Gunnaispoor,  about  two  coss.  I  advanced 
with  five  or  six  horsemen  to  reconnoi- 
tre, leaving  orders  with  Captain  Pedlar, 
to  bring  up  the  horse,  and  desiring  Captain 
Pedlar  to  leave  the  knapsacks  of  the 
infantry  in  a  ravine,  and  to  follow  with 
the  utmost  expedition.  I  had  advanced 
about  a  mile,  when  1  discovered  one  of 
the  patroles  of  the  enemy,  whom  1  im- 
mediately pursued,  and  took  two  of  them 
prisoners  ;  a  third  man  escaped  through 
the  jungle  to  the.  left :  from  the  two 
prisoners  I  ascertained  that  the  enemy 
had  their  horses  ready  saddled,  but  had 
not  received  any  information  .of  our  ap- 
proach. I  sent  back  to  desire  Captain 
Pedlar  to  advance  at  a  brisk  pace:  he. 
overtook  me  in  a  short  time,  and  we 
pushed  on  at  a  smart  canter,  and  in  as- 
cending a  rising  ground  perceived  the 
enemy  drawn  up  to  receive  us,  their  right 
flank  protected  by  a  strong  gurhee  %,  into 
which  they  had  thrown  some  infantry, 
and  their  front  covered  by  a  nullah  §  with 
steep  banks.  As  they  considerably  out* 
numbered  us,  being  about  two  thousand 
strong,  and  chiefly  armed  with  match-* 
locks,  I  determined  upon  instantly  charg- 
ing them  with  the  sabre,  and  accordingly 
ordered  the  men  to  sling  their,  match* 
locks,  and  advance  in  as  compact  a  body 
as  the  nature  of  the  ground,  which  wit 
covered  with  low  jungle,  would  admit 
of;  on  receiving  this  order  our  line  ad- 
vanced at  full  speed,  every  man  endea- 
vouring to-be  first  on  the  enemy*. they 
fired  a  few  shots  from  their  matchlocks 
as  we  were  crossing  the  nullah,  which 


*  The  Paull  or  Potatt  b  the  head  man  of  • 
village,  who  collect*  the  rents,  and  has  the  gene, 
ral  superintendence  of  its  concerns. 

t  Brinjarries  collect  grain  for  the  army. 

t  Gurhee*  are  mod  Torts ;  some  of  them  are 
surrounded  with  ditches, 

I  Nullah,  ariTulet.        ^ 
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fortunately  pasted  of  tr  us  without  doing 
any  injury*  The  instant  we  got  over  the 
nullah  the  enemy  broke  and  led  in  all 
directions,  and  were  pursued  upwards  of 
three  coas,  sustaining  a  loss  of  above  two 
hundred  men  killed,  besides  a  great  num- 
ber of  wounded  ;  amongst  the  latter  was 
a  person  who  appeared  to  be  a  chief  of 
consequence,  called  by  his  own  men  Appa 
Sabeb,  and  who  when  wounded  threw 
down  bis  spear,  and  being  well  mounted, 
made  his  escape.  Finding  the  enemy  by 
this  time  completely  dispersed,  I  ordered 
the  pursuit  to  cease,  and  tbt  men  to 
return  to  the  enemy's  camp.  .. 
,  Having  been  wounded  daring  the  pur* 
suit*.  I  bad  dismounted  to  tie  up  my  arm, 
when  I  was  informed  that  a  fresh  body  of 
the  enemy  was  coming  down  on  our  right ; 
I  ordered  Captain  Robinson,  who  had 
arrived  with  the  infantry  daring  the  par-*' 
suit,  to  fall  in  bis  men.  I  mounted,  and 
collecting  as  many  of  the  horse  as  i  could, 
advanced  with  the  iumntry  in  column  left 
in  front,  and  tbe  horse  formed  in  Hue 
on  the  left  of  the  infantry,  about  fiver 
miles,  when  I  found  Risaldar  Alum  Alia1 
Khan,  and  first  Jemedar  Meer  Sufittter* 
Ali,  had  collected  about  two  hundred  men 
on  the  banks  of  a  nullah,  with  whom  they 
kept  the  enemy  in  cheek,  by  oore  from' 
their  matchlocks :  the  instant  they  saw< 
our  line  advancing  they  went  off  at  speed' 
in  a  north-westerly  direction  5  and  oar* 
horses  be'ng  completely  Jaded  by  the: 
length  of  the  .march  and  pursuit,  Icon* 
sidered  it  useless; to  follow  them.' 

Afew  prisoners  were  taken,  Horn  whom 
I  learnt  that  the  body  of  horse  coNcetouV 
which  they,  stated  to  be  two  thousand, 
was  commanded  by  Qodajee  Row,  <a  ne- 
phewof  Trimbuck j*e  Daiuglia,  and  that' 
Ttfmbuckjee  himself  was  shortly  expec- 
ted to  join  them  with  a  large  reinforce- 
ment. Tbe  body  of  home  which  threat- 
ened to  renew  the  combat  were  said  to* 
consist  of  five  hundred  j  which  had  been-' 
detached  to  a  village  at  some  distaste, 
with  about  three  hundred  of  the  fugitives1 
who  had  rallied.  One  of  the  prisoners 
also  stated  that  they  bad  been  joked,  the 
evening  before,  by  about  one  hundred  and ' 
fifty  horse  from  the  southward ;  that' a 
body  of  Arabs,  from  MuUegaon,  was  ex-' 
peeled  in  two  days;  and' that  Qodajee: 
Row  Dajnglia  had  written  to  Sotow  for 
assist  sn  re,  whohad  promised  to  send  Mar 
a  large  body  of  Ptederis. 

1  am  happy  to  say  the  loss  on  our  past' 
wot  as  Itttteas  can  be  expected  5  and,  I' 
should  imagine,  it  oaonotf  exceed  ten  men 
kitted  and  twenty  or  twenty-five  wounds : 
edt  amongst  tholatter,  I  regret  to-state,- 
is  .Captain  Pedlar,  severely. 

1  shall  have  the  honour  to  forward  a: 
return  H,  of  the  kiUcd  and  wounded  as 
so>»4»  it  ean^  prepared. 


LUEe. 


1  cannot  close  this  dispatch  without 
expressing  the  high  sense  I  entertain  oX 
the  assistance  I  received  from  Captain 
Pedlar  and  Lieutenant  Rind,  Who  joined 
me  as  a  volunteer  on  this  occasion  ;  the 
former  of  whom  had  charge  of  the  right, 
and  the  latter  of  the  left  wing.  I  hare 
much  pleasure  in  assuring  you,  that  al- 
though we  had  marched  upwards  of  fifty 
miles  before  the  attack  commenced,  not  a 
man  of  tbe  infantry  had  fallen  in<he  rear  ; 
and  I  feel  convinced,  from  the  eager- 
nets  they  displayed,  that  if  an  opportunity* 
bad  offered,  they  would  have  afforded 
me  every  assistance. 

The  behaviour  of  both  officers  and  men. 
composing  the  detachment  of  reformed 
horse  with  me  hi  this  affair,  exceeded 
my  most  sanguine  expectations.  There 
was  not  a  single  officer  who  did  not  dis- 
tinguish himself  and ,  they  were  most  gal* 
lantiy  supported  by  their  men. 

•1  have  the  honour  to  be,  dec.    ' 
Evan  Davies,  Captain, 
commanding  the  Reformed  Hotsei 
Captain  George  Sydenham, 

Potltiedl  Agent  in  Berar. 

Copy  of  a  Dispatch  from  Colonel  Lionel. 
Smith,  of  his  Majesty's  65 r A  regiment, 
commanding  the  Poona  Subsidiary 
force,  to  Mr,  Elphinstom,  with  three, 
inclosures. 

Camp,  €htardoon>  April  23,  1817. — 
Sir,  »  have  the  highest  satisnetion  ia> 
layiny  before  you- two  dispatches,  which 
I  received  late  last  night  from  Major  H, 
Smith,  of  the  1st.  battalion  14th  regiment' 
Madras  Native  lnmotrt,  commanding  a. 
detachment  of  six  companies,  composed 
of  Bombay  and  Madras  troops,  which 
had  been  sent  out  from  the  reserve  against 
a  large  body  of  horse  in  the  scrvfee  of  - 
Trimbnckjee  Oainglia,  and  announcing 
the  result  of  his  persevering  exertions,  in 
completely  putting  the  whole  to  rout, 
killing  and  wounding ;  about  seventy  men, 
making  some  prisoners,  and  capturing  a» 
quantity  of  baggage  and  arms,  and  many 
horses.  •  ■ 

I  cannot  sufficiently  praise  the  excellent 
conduct  Of  Ma)6r  Sawth  and  his  detach- 
ment, and  trust  their  services  on  this* 
occasion  snay<  prove  acceptable  to  tbe 
Right  Hon.  the  Goveraor*6eneioi. 
I  nana,  &c* 

Liowbl  Smith,  Cohmei:    ■ 

P.9.  I  have  thetfufther  honour  to  en-» 
dose  a  copy  of  orders  I  considered  due  to 
the  detachment.  '  ' 

Ttti  H&n.  M.  Etphfnstem.      L.  SMITH. 

Camp  at  Pattre,  April  Id,  1817,  Two 
a.  m.— Sir,  as  you  are  already  apprised  of 
my  having  marched,  from  camp  with  a  de- 
tachment, wrastetfng  of  six  hundred  rahk 
and  fife,  on  toe  evening  of  the  12th  hr- 
stent,  in  pursuit  of  a  body  of  horse  of 
suspicion*  character,   which  by  report 
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amounted  to  five  thousand,  I  proceed  £o 
detail  fay  movements  accordingly. 

After  marching  the  greater' pare  of  that 
night,    J    reached    Cambergaum    on  the 
Beemah  ou   ihe   morning  of   ihe   13tb, 
When  I  fortunauly  succeeded  iu  falling 
into  the  track  of  fugitives,  who  had  takeu 
the  direction  of   the  Garrungee  Ghaut, 
east  of  Nugger.     On  my  arrival  at  the  top 
of  the  pas's,  at  eight  p  m.  on  the  even  ng 
of  the  15th,    I  found  the.  party  had  gone 
down  it  the  evening  before,  aud  tliough.1 
was  not  disponed  to  relax  for  a  inomeni  in 
the  pursuit,  yet  the  didiculties.  1  had  to 
surmount,  from  the  extreme  bad  state  of 
the  roads,  winding  over  hills  and  through 
stony  by-paths,  induced  me  .  to  halt  for  a 
few  hours,  to  refresh  the  men,  who  ap- 
peared much  fatigued.  At  two  a.  m.  how- 
ever of  the  16th,  I  descended  the  Ghaut, 
and  did  not  reach  the  village  of  Sirsee, 
which  lies  at  the  bottom,    until  broad 
day- break  ;  there  I  gained  information  of 
their  having  struck  into  the  great  road 
to  Toka,  though  I  was  previously  assured 
that  they  were  directing  their  course  to 
Pictim,   on  the  Godavery,  with  the  in- 
tention of  crossing  at  that  place.     1  halted 
again  at  Moaz,  on  the  Toka  road,  to  give 
the  detachment  rest,  with  a  determination 
to  make  a  final  effort  to  overtake  the 
fugitives,  if  possible,  before  they  crossed 
the  river:  while  here,  1  received  infor- 
matiou  of  their  having  again  deviated'troui 
their  route, .  and  -gone  to  GareeAgaum, 
due  west  of  that  place,  and  eight  coss  from 
Moaz;   we  were  again  in  motion  at  five 
p.  m. ;  and  on  my  arrival  at  Gareeagaum 
I  learned  that  they  had  halted  there  the 
night  before.    Having  satisfied  myself  of 
the  correctness  of   this  information,    I 
continued  my  route  to  the  westward ;  and 
although  nearly  two  hours  were  lost  by 
our  guides  taking  the  detachment  a  wrong 
road,  yet  1  conceived  that  there  was  still 
a  possibility  of  coming  up  to  the  pursued 
before  day-break  of  the  17th.    In  this 
supposition,   I  am  happy  to  say,  I  was 
not  deceived,  for  at  three  o'clock  1  in- 
structed two  of  my  commissioned  and 
non-commissioned  confidential  officers  to 
enter  a  village  in  disguise,    who  seised 
upon,  a  man,  wboin  I  afterwards  compel- 
led  by  threats  to  conduct  us    to    the 
Mahratta  camp,  which  I  had  reason  to 
suppose- was  about  four  or  five  miles  off. 
.  During  the  time  we  were  going  this 
distance,  I  made  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  an  attack  in  three  divisions, 
by  the  two  in  front,  consisting  of  the 
flank  companies  of  the  14th  Madras,  and 
two  -companies  of  tire  3d  Bombay  N.  I. 
under  Captains  Smyth  and  Desehamps,; 
diverging  from  the  head  of  the  column  to 
the  rfjgfct  and  left  on  entering  the  encamp- 
ment, and  by  directing  the  3d  division, 
two  'Companies  of  the  2d  Bombay  N.  f. 
under  "Captain  Spears,  to  move  steadily 
dsiatie  Journ.r- No.  24. 
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into  its  centre  without  breaking,  with*  a 
view  to  this  division  becoming  a  point 
upon  which  the  others  might  rally  in  ease 
of  necessity. 

Ou  coming  wkhin  two  miles  of  the 
village  of  Pattre,  the  forces  of  the  en- 
campment were  clearly  discernible,  upon 
which  the  column  moved  forward  with  a 
hastened  step,  and  shortly  before  day- 
light-entered  the  incloSures  of  the  village. 
It  was  then  that  vre  plainly  perceived 
that  the.  iMahrattaor  IMudaii  horse  were 
either  mounted  or  mounting  for  a  march. 
Under  these  circumstances  no  time  was 
to  be  lost;  and  being  then  only  a 'few- 
paces  as  I  supposed  from  their  picquet,A 
1  directed  Lieutenant  Beach  to  give  them.  • 
a  volley  rrom'the  trout  raofe  of  the  leading* 
division,  having  previously  ordered 'the' 
front  ranks  only  of  the  leading  divislohV 
or  the  3d  and  14ih  to  load.  This  was 
accordingly  done,  and  the  column  imme- 
diately after  rushed  forward  to  the  charge. 
The  horse  fled  in  all  direction?,  leaving 
fifty  or  sixty  killed  and  wounded  on  the 
ground.  They  were  pursued  for  some 
distance,  when  the  exhausted  state  of  men, 
and,  the  scattered  order  which  they  were 
necessarily  obliged  to  assume  for  a*pur- 
suit,  induced  me  to  concentrate  my  little  - 
force ;  aud  I  was  the  more  persuaded  of 
the  piopriety  of  this  measure  from  obser- 
ving considerable  bodies  of  horse,  appa- 
rently well  organised,  in  commanding/' 
situations  on  our  flanks.  This  arrange- 
ment I  presume  induced  them  to  draw  off, 
nor  did  I  deem  it  right  or  expedient  16 
continue  a  pursuit  after  afresh  body  of 
horse,  with  infantry  jaded  and  exhausted 
from,  our  long  marches,  continued  for 
five  successive  days  and  nights. 

At  ten  or  eleven,  a.  m.  we  were  called 
to  arms  by  the  re-appearance  of  a  body 
of  about  two  hundred  well  -mounted 
horse,  in  promiscuous  order,  who,  after 
firing  a  few  shots  from  their  matchlocks 
at  the  party  brought  out  to  keep  them  in 
check,  retired; 

I  omitted  to  mention  before,  that  this 
body  of  horjse,  which  could  not  have*  beert 
less  than  four  thousand,  murdered  liictit. 
Warre,  of  the  M intra*  artillery,  find  hii 
sepoy  guard,  at  the  vfllagts  of  ifoonie,  on 
the  evening  of  the  Ifith,  a  few  hours  priov 
to  my  passing  through  it;  and  that  they 
plundered  all  the  B  mallei  unprotected  vil- 
lages on  their  route  from  the  southward  to 
Pat!  re. 

Some  baggage,  a  quantity  of  arms,  and 
from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  horses  of  different  descriptions,  were 
left  on  the  ground ;  the  greatest  part  of 
which  were  pillaged  by  the  villagers  in 
the  neighbourhood  during  the  pursuit,  &c. 
I  am  happy  to  add,  that  we  met  with 
no  casualties,  with  t|ie  exception  of  one 
non-commissioned  officer  of  the  2diiom- 
bav  N.  I.  wounded. 
'Vol.  1V.d'9     4  N 
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unfortunately  been  led  a  body  of  horse  rated  at  three  or  four 
thousand  strong,  in  the  service  of  Trim- 
buckjee  Dainglia. 

After  four  sucessive  days  and  nights 
marching,  over  a  distance  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles,  this  detachment,  ou  the 
morning  of  the  17th,  came  upon  the 
enemy,  killed  and  wounded  seventy* 
took  several  prisoners  of  consequence,  a 
quantity  of  arms  aud  baggage,  and  many 
horses. 

Col.  Smith  never  troubles  (he  troops 
with  idle  praise,  he  hopes,  therefore,  that 
the  sincerity  with  which  he  applauds  the 
steady  perseverance,  the  cool  judgment,, 
and  military  skill  of  Major  Smith  upon 
this  occasion,  and  the  conspicuous  exer- 
tions of  the  officers  and  soldiers  under 
biin,  may  prove  the  more  acceptable. 

With  equal  sincerity,  aud  in  the  name 
of  his  superiors,  he  requests  the  Major 
and  aH  the  Officers  and  men  of  bis  de- 
tachment to  receive  his  very  grateful 
thanks. 

The  march  of  these  six  companies  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  wilt  become  me-  * 
morableand  useful.  Its  result,  both  hi 
exertions  and  success,  has  been  truly 
honourable,  and  they  have  all  zealously 
upheld  the  character  of  the  excellent  bat- 
talions they  belong  to» 

(True  extract,) 

II.  Tovey,  Deputy  Adjutant  General. 

Extract  of  a  Dispatch  frotn  Mr.  Eh 
phinitone  to  th*  Governor  General,  dated 
April  26,  1817.— The  body  of  Trimbuck- 
jee's  horse    that  was  pursued   by  Col. 
Smith,  crossed  the  Neera  at  a  place  to 
the  south-west  of  Barramutty,    and  the 
Beema  at  Coomargong ;  some  parties  and 
many  individuals    separated  from  them 
about  this  place  and  beyond  h,  apparently 
with  the  intention  of  returning  to  their 
own  country.     This  reduced   the  party 
from  four  thousand  to  three  thousand, 
during  the  period  they  were  closely  pur- 
sued by  Major  Smith,  of  the  14th  Regt. 
Madras  Native  Infantry  whom  Col.  Wil- 
son had  detached  from  the  reserve  to 
marrb  to  the  south  of  the  Beema ;  Major 
Smith  came  np  with  the  enemy  on  the 
-  Paisa,  after  the  admirable  march  which 
har  already  been  reported  to  your  Excel- 
lency, and  beat  him  up  at  Pattre,  as  re- 
counted- to  your  Excellency  in  the  same  - 
dispatfh;'    This  occasioned  fresh  deser- 
tion* to  a  great  extent;   many  of  the 
•  fugitives  came  back  to  Poonah,  and  the 
body  was  now  reduced  to  two  thousand. 
This  body  was  taken  up  by  Col.  Mi  lues  on 
the  Godavery,  as  reported  in  his  dispatch 
of  the  *9fh,  transmitted  to  Mr.  Adam, 
rand  pursued  down  the  Rajapoor  Ghaut 
iiftoCandeJsb,  by  a  detachment  of  three 
hundred   men   under   the   command  -of 
Captain  Swayne,  of  the  13th  Regiment 
Madras  Native  Infantry ;   at  this  plaoe 
they  ware  taken  up  by  the  Viuc^ooftmv 
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Had  we  not 
out  of  the  route  by  the  guides,  as  before 
mentioned,  we  should  in  all  probability 
have  found  the  enemy  less  prepared  for 
flight,  and  consequently  have  been  en- 
abled to  give  a  better  account  of  them ; 
as  it  is,  however,  I  hope  you  will  give 
me  credit  when  I  assure  you,  that  every 
exertion  was  made  both  by  officers  and 
men  for  the  public  service;  and  I  feel 
great  pleasure  iu  having  this  opportunity 
of  bearing  testimony  to  the  cheerfulness 
with  which  they  bore  the  fatigues,  and 
the  zeal  and  alacrity  with  which  the  offi- 
cers performed  their  several  duties, 

I  estimate  the  distance  traversed  by 
the  detachment,  to  be  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles,  including  the  morning  it 
marched  with  the  camp  ;  and  during  the 
last  twenty  four  hours,  it  actually  marched 
forty-one  miles,  not  including  the  pur- 
.  suit. 

In  concluding,  1  beg  you  will  excuse 
the  prolixity  of  this  report,  and  have  the 
honour  to  remain,  Sir,  your  most  obe- 
dient servant, 

H.  Smith,  Major  Uth  Reg. 
commanding  detachment. 

Camp  Sooniet  April  19,  1817.— Sir, 
I  have  the  honour  to  report,  that  since 
my  letter,  of  yesterday's  date,  1  received 
information  that  the  body  of  horse,  who 
were  attacked  on  the  morning  of  the  17th, 
fled  in  such  baste  immediately  after  that 
affair,  that  they  crossed  the  Godavery  in 
the  direction  of  Nassuck ;  I  consequently 
deemed  any  further  pursuit  of  little  use, 
and  accordingly  left  Pattre,  and  arrived 
here  yesterday. 

I  4hmw-  the  Itononr  f nether  to  mention, 
that  the  uumber  ot  killed  and  wounded 
found  on  the  ground,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Pattre,  has  been  ascertained 
to  hare  exceeded  seventy ;  and  presume, 
from  the  nature  of  the  attack,  that  many 
of  those  who  Bed  must  have  been  wound- 
ed also. 

'        I  have  tile  honour  to  be,  Sec. 
H.  SjrftTH,  Aiaior  Uth  Reg. 
*    eommantitngtfet'aehment. 
CoL  Lionel  Smith. 

Extract  from  IHoixioa   Order*  b#  Cttl. 

L  fonet  Smit h  p  rom mo n dii/g  t he  Pau Huh 

$vfaidiary  Farce, 

Camp,  nrar  Dound,  23d  April,  1817. 
_J  h  e  Com  m  an  d  i  ag  Officer  has  great  §a  i  i  a- 
*ctkm  in  announcing  to  the  force,   the. 
Jncressful  operations  of  the  detachment  ■ 
-aider  Majur  H.  Smith,  of  the  let  battai 
lion  of  the  Uth  Madras  Native  Infantry,- 
i*hjch  consists  of  mo  companies  of  the  • 
1st  battalion  of   ihc  2d  Bombay  Native 
Wan  1 17,  two  commies  of  the  lat  bat- 
flTicm  of  the  M  Bombay  Native  Infantry, 
ami  the  flank  companies  of  the  1st  b.it- 
i&fion  of  the  I4th  Madras  Native  Infantry 
*u*  was  detached  from   the  Reserve  on 
enlivening  of  tht  Win  intuau,  ngawst 
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whose  own  account  of  his  proceeding  I 
ha»e  the  honour  to  enclose.  He  states 
himself  to  have  taken  many  horses,  but 
does  not  m -ution  any  loss  on  eitaer  side. 
During  tie  period  of  this  pursuit  the  body 
of  freeb-x»rer*  that  had  been  furmiug  in 
Candeish,  was  defeated  by  Cuprain  Davies. 
Qn  first  receiving  authentic  intelligence 
o£  the  c  »m inducement  of  this  part  of  the 
insurrection,  I  suggested  to  Mr.  Russell, 
that  the  reformed  horse  should  if  possible, 
be  prepared  to  check  it.  The  reformed- 
horse  were  then  acting  against  the  Naiks* 
"hi  Berar,  init  orders  for  theii  recal  were 
immediately  trauMnitted  and  as  promptly 
executed,  so  that  the  first  division  of 
them  arrived  on  the  frontier  of  Catideish, 
jntt  as  the  bauditfi  were  assuming  a  tan- 
gible form.  The  gallant  conduct  of  the 
Nizam's  horse,  and  the  complete  lout 
of  the  insurgent*  that  ensued,  have  al- 
ready bjt'ti  reported  to  yeur  Excellency. 
The  fugitives  from  this  defeat  joined  the 
party  fr.nn  the  southward,  and  shared, in 
the.  losses  it  met  with  at  the  hands,  of  the 
Vinchookur. 

It  appjars  to  have  been  the  intention  of 
hoth  parties  to  form  a  junction,  after 
which,  by  the  accounts  of  the  prisoners, 
they  were  to  have  come  to  Poo n ah,  but 
prObamy  their  plan  was  to  have  plundered 
the  couutr",  and  to  have  taken  advantage 
of  any  opening  that  might  afford  them  a 
■prospect  »f  success  agaiust.  any  of  our 
detachments  or  their  supplies.  * 

'A  body  of  the  insurgents  has  long  been 
mentioned  as  having  descended  into  the 
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south  of  the  Cowan ;  they  have  lately 
moved  north  as  far  as  Rooee  Ashtumee, 
and  the  fear  of  their  approach  has  occasi- 
oned the  desertion  of  the  villages  on  the 
Bombay  road ;  two  companies  of  native 
infantry  marched  from  Poouah  this  morn- 
ing to  keep  open  the  communication. 
Extract  of  a  Letter  from  the  Vinchookur* 
Jageerdar. 
I  set  off  Saturday,  at  night,  in  pursnit 
of  the  troops  that  had  come  from  Maha- 
deo,  which  amounted  to  two  thousand 
horse,  and  two  or  three  hundred  foot; 
they  effected  a  junction  with  the  other 
rebels  from  Gnnnaispoor  (who  had  previ- 
onsly  been  defeated  by  the  Nizam's  troops)^ 
I  came  in  sight  of  them  at  last,  when 
they  immediately  took  to  flight,  aud  were 
pursued  for  several  coss  till  I  totally  dis- 
persed them  and  took  about  five  hundred 
horses i  this  done  1  halted  on  Saturday 
morning  at  Jawnlecee,  and  remained  there 
all  day ;  on  Mouday  I  marched  to  Lassoor 
and  shall  move  on  Tuesday  to  Vmchoor. 
Extract  from  a  Dispatch  from  the  Go- 
vernor in  Council  of  Bombay  >  to  the 
Secret  Committee,  dated  267 A  Mayit 
1817. 

The  forts  of  Byghur,  Singhar,  am| 
Poorunder,  have  been  placed  in  possession 
of  our  troops. 

His  Highuess  the  Peishwa  has  issued  a 
proclatmtion  for  the  apprehension  of 
Trimbuckjee  Dainglia  and  his  adherents. 


*- An  Officer  of  the  Peifthwa. 


DEATH  OF  THE  PRINCESS  CHARLOTTE. 


We  know  not  how  sufficiently  to  com- 
mand our  feelings,  to  record  an  event, 
as  melancholy  as  it  was  unexpected ; 
and  which  has  ceiled  the  whole  British 
empire  in  inourmiig.  Every  famHy  in 
her  metropolis,  feels  as  theaxli  it  had 
lost  a  member— every  individual  as  though 
he  had  been  bereaved  of  a*  relative— 
and  the  em.  *t ions  •  wbiclkhave  already  ex«- 
lended'tiiemselvc^  «wer  the  parent-coun- 
try* will  nor  fail  to  agitate  the  most  dis- 
tant proviuces  of  its  vast  dominions.  At 
the  moment  when  prefer  tions  were  ac- 
tually made.  to.  express  a. nation's  joy — 
when  its -expectations  were  so  confidently 
xaised,t&iat  no  one  seemed  to  think  a 
disastrous  issue  possible— did  this  thun- 
der-stroke descend,  and  level  with  the 
dost;  the  pyramid  of  our .  fondest  hopes. 
We  waitv»Uto  hear  the  cannon  announce 
the  birth  ,o£  a  prince— a  future, heir  to 
the  greatest,  throne  upon  e»rth<— anew 
link  in  a  dynasty  consecrated  by  the  af- 
fections ot  a  great,  a  free,  a  devoted 
people^and  the  anticipated  sounds  came 
rharced  with  death.    AS  in  a  moment, 


•still,  dismay  filled  .  ereny  heart »  gfoora 
clouded  every  count  euaflce,  -  ami  before 
thehabilimeu  sofe&U'i'nal  nianruievg spon- 
taneously and  Universally  adopted,  cnultf 
be  assumed— the  national,  «rief  was  ex- 
pressed byH  general  buW  of  sorroiv,  *o 
deep*  so  sincere;  ami   so   nnlTonnded,  as 

•  to  be  without  parallel  in  the  pages  'of 
the  history  of  this,  or  of  any  oilier  cotm- 
tryv  We  have  wept  before*  and  mourn  ^  B 
ed  unfeigned ty — but  on  this  most  afflic- 
tive occasion,  w-  stem  to  w*ut  thoie  all 
leviatfohs  which  have,  io  the  only  cor- 
respondent instances,  softener!  the  excess 
of  aagufchr.  We  have  before  lost  heirs 
apparent  or*  presumptive,  lothe  tliruneo? 
these  kingdoms— Hi  the  meridian  of  life 
— possessed  of  amiable  qttalftlea  hut  ne- 
ver under  circumstance*  which  involved. 
so  many,  and  such  deep*  w*rrow.  Oar 
princess  vrfUS  the  Chi  hi  of  the  con  o  try — 
our  only  child — endeared  to  us  by  canst U 
tutional  principles,  by  conjugal  affections, 
by  intellectual  energies,  hy  purity  of 
character,  by  every  excellence  of  disposi* 
tion — and  by  winning  graces.     In   the 
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» spring-blossom  of  her  charms—the  un-        Thus  fell  the  Princess  Charlotte,  in  her 
timely  frost,  of  death   fell  upon   her—  twenty-second  year,  by  a  stroke  as  un- 
hand the  sun  went  down  at  noon- day.  expected  as  calamitous— wept  by  a  whole 
This  calamitous  event  took  place  on  nation— and  leaving  behind  her  a  hus- 
the  6th  of  November,  at  half  past  two  band   as  inconsolable  under  bis  loss,  as 
in  the  morning,  the  Princess  having  been  he  was  exemplary  in  his  affections— who 
delivered  at  nine  o'clock  the  preceding  shares  with  tin*  departed  that  universal 
evening,  after  forty  hours  labour,  of  a  fine,  sympathy  and   sorrow,   which,    had  he 
.4;ut  still-born,  male  child.  been  less  excellent  than  he  is,    would 
Prince  Leopold,  the  amiable  consort  of  have  been  undivided,  atid  concentrated  in 
-our  fair  and  lamented  Princess,  remains  the  grave  of  Britain's  royal  and  lamented 
iucousolable    at    Claremout,    the  loved  child. 

scene  of  their   domestic  enjoyment;    a  

,  seat  buiit,  we  believe,  by  the  celebrated        The  following  is  the  inscription  on  Her 
'  J4ord  Ctive,  soou  after  his  return  from     Royal  Highness's  coffin. 
India.     This  illustrious  mourner,  who  Dfpristium 

will  be  ever  dear  to  British  hearts,  as  a        lita«irif»iii«  Principles  Cjwi«tt« ;  Anmjtij, 

^      ♦          ,        ,      .        ,         j-        i  «       .  ••  Ilhtsir  *»»rai  Principle  Geoiau  Augus'i  Frederic! 

most  exemplary  husband,  refused  to  quit,  ■* pT\n^[lU  vvaii.aT   I'ritaSniarum  Regent!., 

even  for  a  moment,  the  spot  where  the  hi-k  Uni-c,       t 

flowers   of   paradise  blosimned  around  Conwihque  serem^m.Pr.ncipi.  LeopoMi 

liim,  in  all  the  bright  colours  of  love  and  Frcderici  Duels  Saxonia,  March ioni»  Miinuc 

beauty,  until  death  came,  like  the  blast  Lander*™  Ti.nh  $»*,  Pnncipis  Coburiji 

of  the  desert,  and  withered  them  at  once,  Saair*„den.i„  e>*mt«»»  Hep.  M.r«cartl, 

transforming  the  garden  of  delight  into  Regis  »  Sattctfaribt'n  Con»Hii»,  Kobiiiisimi 

a  desolate  v  ilderness.     He  watched  her  Ordfnw  P»»'*«ei^«* «  Hnw.ratfe.imi  ordiais 

loved  remains  until  the  sepulchre  receiv-  oiVlt  8cxt&  die  N<wembri»,  Amm  Domini 

ed  them  from  his  sight — and  then  return-  MDCCCXVii.  «tati*  «•«  XXII. 

ed  to  weep  over  his  bereavement  upon  We  also  subjoin  a  full  account  of  the 

the  place  where  he  sustained  it — once  ceremony  observed    at   the   funeral,    as 

the  bower  of  connubial  bliss  — now  a  published  in » the  London  Gazette  of  the 

^widowed  solitude.  22d  instatit. 

From  the  London  Gazette,  Saturday,  Nov.  22.— Ou  Tuesday  evening  the  18th  iust. 
at  half-past  5  o'clock,  the  remains  of 'her  late  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Cliarlotte 
Augusta  and  of  the  Royal  infant  were  privately  conveyed  from  Claremout  to  Windsor, 
escorted  by  a  detachment  of  the  10tht  or  Prince  Regent's  own,  Royal  Hussars,  which 
was  relieved  at  Egham  by  a  party  of  the  Royal  Horse  Ouards  (Blue),  in.  the  following 
order : — 

A  mourning  coach,  drawn  by  six  horses,  in  which  were  the  remains  of  the  Royal  In- 
fant and  the  Urn,  attended  by  Colonel  Addenbrooke,  Equerry  to  her  late  Royal 
Highness,  and  Sir  Robert  Gardiner,  K.  C.  B.,  Aide-de-Cainp  and  Equerry  to  the 
Prince  Leopold. 

The  HEARSE,  drawn  by  eicht  horses. 
A  mourning  coach,  drawn  by  six  horses,  conveying  His  Serene  Highness  the  Printe 
Leopold,  attended  by  Baron  de  Hard  en  brock,  Aide-de-Cainp  ami  Equerry,  and  Dr. 
Stockman,  Physician  to  his  Serene  Highness. 
A  mourning  coach,  drawn  by  four  horses,  conveying  Lady  John  Thynne,  one  of  the 
Ladies  of  the  Bedchamber  to  her  late  Royal  Highness;  Mrs.  Campbell,  one  of  the 
Women  of  the  Bedchamber  to  Her  late  Royal  Highness ;  and  Lady  Gardiner. 
A  mourning  coach,'  drawu  by  four  horses,  conveying  Mrs.  Lewis,  Mrs.  Crouberg, 

Attendants  on  Her  late  Royal  Highness,  and  Mrs.  Phillips,  Housekeeper. 
A  mourning  coach,  drawn  by  four  horses,  conveying  Dr.  Short,  Chaplain  to  His  Serene 
Highness,  His  Majesty's  Gentleman  Usher,  and  two  Omcers  of  the  Lord  Cham- 
>;    oerlain's  Department. 

'  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  procession  at;  Windsor,  the  first  coach,  conveying  the  re- 
mains of  the  Royal  Infant  and  the  urn,  proceeded  direct  to  St.  Georue's  chapel,  where 
the  same  were  received  by  the  Deau  of  Windsor  and  T.  B.  Mash*  Esq.  of  the  Lord  Cham- 
forlain's  department,  and  deposited  in  the  Royal  vault:  the  coffin  of  the  roval  infant 
being  borne  from  the  coach  to  the  vault  by  four,  and  the  urn  by  two  Yeomen  of  the 
Guard.  The  hearse  proceeded  into  the  front  Court  of  the  Lower  Lodge,  and  the  body 
was  placed  under  a  canopy  in  the  apartment  prepared  for' its  reception. 

His  Serene  Highness  was  received  and  conducted  to  his  apartments  by  Sir  Geoage 
Nayler,  Knight,  and  Hale  Young  Wonbaro,  Esq.  the  King's  Gentleman  Usher  i* 
Waiting,  attended  by  the  officers  oi  the  Lord  Chamberlain. 

■  On  Wednesday  evening  the  19th  instant,  soon  after  8  o'clock,  the  remains  of   her 
late  Royal  Highness  were  removed  from  the  Lower  Lodge  to  St.  George's  chapel,  in 
»  S*e  f°"ow'pg  order  :— 
Smauu  and  Grooms  of  her  late  Royal  Highness  and  of  his.  Serene  Higbaeje,  en  loot, 
v  in  deen  mourning 
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„     Servants  and  Grooms  of  the  Royal  Family,  the  Prince  Regent,  and  their     q 

*§  Majesties',  -on  foot,  in  full  state  liveries,  with  crape  hatbands,  and  £ 

3  black  gloves,  four  and  four,  bearing  flambeaux,  % 

°  The  full  band  <>t  the  Royal  Horse  Guards  Bine.  o 

^  The  Hearse,  5 

jg     (Drawn  by  eight  of  his  Royal  Highuess  the  Prince  Regeujt's  black  horses,  fully     8* 

_  ^  caparisoned,  each  horse  attended  by  a  groom  in  full  ^tate  livery.  ^W 

?.  S  His  Majesty's  body  carriage  g*«§ 

(X  A  (Drawn  by  a  full  set  of  his  Majesty's  horses,  each  horse  attended  by  a  groom  ?  ^ 

»  iu  full  state  livery,)  conveying  §*  ' 

**  ..     His  Serene  Highness  the  Priuce  Leopold,      .    •  3 

©  Chief  Mourner,  * 

"g  and  £ 

3  Their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Dukes  of  York  and  Clarence,  § 

^  Supporters  to  the  Chief  Mourner.  « 

The  carriages  of  the  Prince  Regent,  the  Royal  Family,  and  the  Prince  Leopold, 

each  drawn  by  six  horses,  closed  the  procession. 

The  whole  processiou  from  the  Lower  Lodge  to  St.  George's  Chapel  was  flanked  by 
ttie  military/  every  fourtii  mari  bearing  a  flambeau. 

Upon  arrival   at  St.  George's  chapel,  the  servants,  grooms,  and  band,  filed  off 
without  the  south  door.  > 

At  the  entrance  the  Dean  and  Canons,  attended  by  the  choir,  received  the  body; 
and  the  processiuu,    (which  bad  beeu  formed  under  the  direction  of  Sir  George 
Nayler,  Kut.   York  Herald,  executing  this  part  of  the  duty  on   behalf  of  Garter), 
being  flanked  by  the  Foot  Guards,  every  fourth  man  bearing  a  flambeau,  moved  down 
the  south  aile,  and  up  the  nave,  in  the  following  order : 
Poor  Knights  of  Windsor. 
Pages  of  their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Princesses  Augusta,  Elizabeth,  and  Sophia, 
'  Mr.  Harding,  Mr.  Moore,  Mr.  Gbllop. 

Pages  of  the  Prince  Leopold, 
Mr.  Ammershuber,  Mr.  Phillips,    .. 

Mr.  Lyons,  Mr.  Fairbaim,  Mr.  Hewett, 

Mr.  Heock,  Mr.  Bagster*  - 

Mr.  James  Sims,  Mr.  Thomas  Poole, 

Mr.  Henry  Forschutz,  Mr.  Paul  Mechin. 

Pages  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  J.  Moss, 

Mr.  J.  Venables. 
Pages  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
Mr.  Urlin,  Mr.  Sams.   * 

Pages  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex, 
Mr  Reblourne,  Mr.  Blackman. 

Pages  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
Mr.  Salisbury,  Mr.  Gaspar  Perelion, 

Mr.  J.  Ball*  Mr.  Paulet. 

Pages  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Clarence, 
Mr.  Redwood,  Mr.  Jemmett, 

Mr.  Hutt,  Mr.  Robiuson. 

Pages  of  His  Royal  Highness  #ic  Duke  of  York, 
Mr.Luinley,  Mr.  Silvester,  Mr.  Gibbon, 

Mr.  VVorley,  Mr.  Kendal,  Mr.  Frantz, 

Mr,  Goodes,  Mr.  Shell,  Mr.  Patte. 

.    '  Pages  of  His  Royal  Highuess  the  Prince  Regent,  tris. 

Pages  of  the  Back  Stairs, 
Samuel  Wharton, 
Charles  Beckt,  Benjamin  Lucas.       • 

«  Pages  of  the  Presence, 

Joseph  I  nee,  Thomas  Messenger, 

John  Dobell,  George  Wedgbexrow* 

Pages  of  the  Bed-Chamber, 
Jenkius  Srdakling,    Joseph  Norden, 
Robert  Jetuins,         Samuel  Bowtell, 
John  Wood,  Charles  Downes,  Esqrs. 

Pages  of  Her  Majesty, 
*  Christopher  Papendick„  H.  F.  Grohecker, 

William  Duncan,  Daniel  Robjnson,  Esqra. 

Pages  of  His  Majesty,  D|9                  ^g Le .   ., 
Joseph  Pott,               John  Clarke,    .                  •/- 
^Anthony  Heaiev.  William  Bake*     "  
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John  Bott,        Henry  Cooper,        W.  Soart,  Esqrs. 

Solicitors  of  Her  late  Royal  Highness, 

John  Sma'l  piece,  Gent. 

Apothecaries  of  Her  late  R<»v  »1  Highness, 

Mr.  Richard  Walker,  Mr.  E.  Braude.  * 

Surgeons  of  Her  late  Royal  Highuess, 

Mr.  Neville,  Mr.  Robert  Keate, 

Rector  of  the  Parish  of  Esher, 

Reverend  J.  Dagle. 

Sergeant  Surgeons  to  the  King, 

Sir  David  Dundas,  Bart.        Sir  Evcrard  Home,  Bart. 

Physician  to  the  Prince  Leopold, 

Christian  Stockmar,  M.  D. 

Physicians  who  attended  Her  late  Royal  Highness, 

John  Sims,  M.  Dc        Matthew  Baillie,  M.  D. 

Sir  Richard  Croft,  Bart.  M.  D. 

Chaplains  to  Her  Royal  Highness,  and  to  His  S.  H.  the  Prince  Leopold, 

The  Rev.  Alexander  Starkey,  The  Rev.  William  Kupef , 

The  Rev.  J.  Hammond,  The  Rev.  Dr.  Short. 

Equerry  to  Her  late  Royal  Highuess, 

Lieut.  Col.  the  Hon.  Henry  Percy. 

Equerries  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Glocester, 

Edmund  Currey,  Ksq.       Lieut.-Col.  Samuel  G.  Higgins. 

Equerries  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge, 

Captain  White,        Lieut  -Co).  Count  Linsingen. 

Equerry  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex, 

H.  F.  Stephenson,  Esq. 

Equerries  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 

Captain  Jones. 

Major  Frederick  Poten.        Col.  Charles  Wade  Thornton. 

Equerries  to  His  Royal  Highuess  the  Duke  of  Kent, 

Lieut.-Colonel  Sir  H.  Carr,  K.  C.  B. 

Major-Gen.  J;imes  Moore,        Lieut.-Gen.  Fred.  Augustus  Wetberall. 

Equerries  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York, 
Licut.-Col.  the  Hon.  J.  Stanhope,  Lieut.-Col.  Dalancy  Barclay* 

Equerries  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent, 
Colonel  Seymour,        Major-Gen.  Sir  R.  Hussey  Vivian,  K,  C.  B. 
Sir  William  Congreve,  Bart. 
Clerk  Marshal  and  First  Equerry, 
Lieut-General  Francis  Thomas  Hammond. 
Military  Secretary  to  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
Major-Geu  Sir  Heury  Torrens,  K.  C.  B. 
Quarter  Master-General,  Adjutant-General, 

Sir  J.  Willoughhy  Gordon,  K.  C.  B.  Sir  Harry  Calvert,  G.  C.  B. 

Officers  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  viz.* 
Solid tor-Geu.      W.  Harrison,  Esq.        Attorney-Gen.      W.  Draper  Best,  Esq. 
Lord  Warden  of  the  Stannaries,  The  Earl  of  Yarmouth. 

Chancellor  and  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal, 
John  Leach,  Esq. 
Chamberlain  to  the  Great  Steward  of  Scotland, 
Admiral  Lord  Viscount  Keith,  G.  C.  B. 
Grooms  of  the  Bedchamber  to  the  Prince  Regent, 
AdmJ,  Sir  George  Campbell,  K.  C.  B.        Lieut.-Gen.  the  Hon.  Sir  Edw.  Paget,  G.  C.  B. 
Lieut.-Geu.  Sir  T.  Hilgrove  Turner,  Knt.     Gen.  Sir  William  Keppell,  G.C.  B. 
Gen.  Sir  John  F.  Cradock,  G.  C.  B.  Lieut.-Gen.  the  Hon.  Edw.  Finch. 

Pursuivants  of  Arms, 
Portcullis,  G.  F.  Beltz,  Esq. 
Rouge  Dragon,  C.  G.  Young,  Esq.  Bluemantle,  F.  Martin,  Gent. 

Treasurer  of  the  Prince  Regent's  Household, 
Lord  Charles  Brutinck. 
Heralds  of  Arms, 
Somerset,  J.  Cathrow,  Esq.  Richmond,  J.  Hawker,  Esq. 

Lancaster,  E.  Lodge,  Esq.  Chester,  G.  M.  Leake,  Esq. 

Privy  Purse  and  Private  Secretary  to  the  Priuce  Regent, 
The  Right  Honourable  Sir  Benjamin  Bloomfield.        ^ 
^  Lords  of  the  Prince  Regeut's  Bedchamber, 

25*5*g»t  Hon.  Lord  Amherst.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Graves, 

Tne  EarlDelawarr,  Lord  Viscount  Uke, 
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Lord  James  Murray,  Lord  Viscount  Melbourne* 

The  Marquees  of  Headfort,  Lord  Charles  Spencer. 

£.  Townsheud,  Esq.  Windsor  Herald  ;  acting  for  Norroy,  King  of  Arms. 
The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Ellenborough,  The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Grenville, 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  CO. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  London. 
The  Minister  of  State  of  Hanover,  and  the  Minister  of  Saxony, 
Count  Muuster,  Baron  de  Just. 

%'  The  Deputy  Earl  Marshal, 

Lord  HenYy  T.  Howard  Molyneux  Howard. 

The  Earl  of  Chichester. 

The  Marquess  Cornwall  is.  The  Marquess  of  Salisbury,  K.G* 

His  Majesty's  Ministers,  viz. 


The  Right  Hon.  W.  Welleslty  Pole, 
The  Right  Hon.  N.  Vausittart, 
Lord  Viscount  Melville, 
The  Earl  of  Mulgrave, 
The  Earl  Bathur.it,  K.  G. 
The  Earl  of  Harrowby. 
Lord  President  of  the  Council. 


The  Right  Hon.  Charles  Bathurst, 
The  Right  Hon.  George  Canning, 
Lord  Viscount  Sidmouth, 
Lord  Viscount  Castlereagh,  K.  G. 
The  Earl  of  Liverpool,  K.G. 
The  Earl  of  Westmorland,  K.G. 
Lord  Privy  Seal, 

The  Right  Honourable  Lord  Eldon, 
Lord  High  Chaucellor. 
His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Choir  of  Windsor. 
Canon3  of  Windsor. 
Deauof  Windsor. 
Captain  of  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard, 
The  Earl  of  Macclesfield. 
Ihe  Groom  of  the  Stole,  C       The  Lord  Steward  of  His       *)  The  King's  Master  of 
The  Marquess  of      <  Majesty's  Household,  >the  Horse,  The  Duke  of 

Winchester.  ^The  Marquess  of  Cholniondeley,  J        Montrose,  K.  B. 

Ralph  Bigiand,  Esq.  Norroy,  acting  for  Clarenceux,  King  of  Arms. 
Supporter,  C  The  Coronet  of  her  late  Royal  Highntss  )  Supporter, 

H.  Y.  Worthain,  Esq.  J      borne  upon  a  black  velvet  cushion,  (  R  Chester,  Esq.  Gen- 
one  of  His  Majesty'sS      byCol.  Addenbrooke,  Equerry  to  Her  f  tlemau  Usher  of  the 
Gentlemen  Ushers.    (^     late  Royal  Highness.  J      Privy  Chamber. 

Supporter,       J  Garter  Principal  King  of  Arms,  )       Supporter, 

W*  Woods,  Esq.  \  Sir  Isaac  Heard,  Knt.  bearing  his  sceptre.  J  J.  Pulmau,  Esq, 
Secretary  to  the  Lord  f      The  Lord  Chambtrlain  of      1     The  Vice  Cham- 
Chamberlain,       <         his  Majesty's  Household,  f  berlain, 

(^  The  Marquis  of  Hertford, 


J.  Calvert,  Esq. 
Supporter  of  the  pail, 
the  Right  Honourable 
Lady  Elleuborpugh. 


^SupfHfeter  9f  the  patt, 
the  Right  Hao<Mtrable 

Lady  Grenville. 

His  Royal  Highness 
The  Duke  of  Clarence, 

in  a  long  black  cloak, 
'  His  train  borne  by  Rear 

Admiral   the  Hon.  Sir 

Henry  Blackwood,  Bart. 

and  the  Hon.  Courtenay 

Boyle. 


THE  BODY, 
Covered  with  a  black  velvet  pall, 
adorned  with  eight  escocheons  of 
her  late  Royal  Highness'*  arm*,  the 
coffin  carried  by  eight  Yeomen  of 
the  Guard,  under  a  canopy  of  black 
velvet,  borne  by  eight  Gentlemen 
Ushers. 

THE 

CHIEF  MOURNER, 
His  Serene  Hichngss 
The  Prince  Leopold,  in  a 
long  black  cloak,  his  train 
borne  by  Baron  dc  Harden- 
brock  and  Lieut. -Colonel 
Sir  Rob.  Gardiner,  K.C.B, 


Viscount  Jocelytu 
Supporter  of  the  pall, 
the  Right  Honourable 
Lady  Arden. 


Supporter  of  the  palt, 

the  Right  Honourable 

Lady  Boston.* 

His  Royal  Highness 

The  Duke  op  York,  iiL 

a  long  black  cloak,  Ida 

train  borne  by  Liente- 

••  nant  Colonel  Armstrong 

and  Lieutenaut  Colonel 

Cooke,   Aides-de-Camp 

to  His  Royal  Highness. 


H*  ft.  H.  the  Duke  op  Sussex,  in  a  long 
black  cloak.  His  traiu  borne  by  Major- 
General  Sir  George  Townshend  Walker, 
G.  C.  B.  Groom  of  the  Bedchamber, 
and  Major  Perkins  Magra,  Equerry  to 
Mis  Royal  Highness. 


Aides-de-Camp  and  Equer- 
ries to  His  Serene  Highness. 

H.R.H.the  Duke  of  Cumberland  in 
a  long  black  cloak.  His  train  borne  by 
General  Vyse,  Comptroller  of  tbi 
Household,  and  Lieutenant  General 
Henry  Wynyard,  G«om  of  the  Bed- 
chamber of  His  Royal  nighi.esa. 


His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Glocester,  in  a  long  black  cloak,  bis  train 
borne  by  Colonel  Dnlton,  and  Lieut.  Col.  Cotto*,  Grooms  of  the  Bedchamber  of  ta> 
Royal  Highness. 
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Lady  Gardiner.     Lady  John  Thymic,  one  of  the  Ladies  of  the  bedchamber  of  her 
late  Royal  Highness. 
Women  of  the  Bedchamber  of  Her  late  Royal  Highuess, 
Miss  Charlotre  Cotes,  Mis.  Campbell. 

His  Majesty's  Establishment  at  Windsor,  viz. 
Groom  of  the  Stole,  the  Earl  of  Wincliilsea,  K.  G. 
Ulaater  of  the  Robes,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord -Vernon,    Vice  Chamberlain,  Lord  John  Thynne 
Lords  of  the  Bedchamber, 
The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Rivers,  The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Somerville. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Arden,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  St.  Helen's, 

Grooms  of  the  Bedchamber, 
Vlee-Admv  the  Hon.  Sir  A.  K.  Legge,    The  Hon.  Robert  Fulk  Grevilie, 

K.C.B.  Vice-Adm.  Sir  H.  Neele,  Bart.  K.C.B. 

Uent.  Gn.  Sir  H.  F.  Campbell,  K.C.B. 

Clerk  Marshal  and  Fifst  Equerry,  General  Robert  Manners. 
Equerries, 
General  George  Garth,  General  Francis  Edward  Gwynnfe,  - 

Lieut.  Gen.  Sir  B.  Spencer,  G.  C.  B.    Lieut.  Gen.  W.  Cartwright. 
Lieut.  Gen.  William  Wynvrard. 
Master  of  the  Household,  Benjamin  Charles  Stephtnsdn,  Esq. 
Her  Majesty's  Establishment  at  Windsor,  viz. 
Master  of  the  Horse,  Earl  Harcourt.  . 
Treasurer  of  the  Household,  .Vice-Chamberlain, 

Major-General  Herbert  Taylor,  Edward  Disbrowe*  Esq. 

Equerries, 
Major-Gen.  Hou.  Sir  Ed.  Stopford,  K.  C.  B.  Col.  Hon.  A  P.  Upton. 

Ladies  of  Her  Majesty's  Bedchamber, 
The  Countess  of  llchester,  The  Countess  of  Macclesfield, 

Viscountess  Melville. 
Women  of  Her  Majesty's  Bedchamber, 
The  Hon.     rs.  A.  M.  Egerton,  The  Right  Hou.  Lady  Had  stock. 

The  Hon.  Mrs.  Courtenay  Boyle. 
Gentlemen  Ushers. 
George  N.  Vincent,  Esq.        Charles  Rooke,  Esq.        Thomas  Gore,  Esq. 
>r        Ladies  of  the  Bedchamber  of  their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Princesses. 
Z-\    Lady  Mary  Powlett,        Lady  Mary  Taylor,        Lady  Elizabeth  Montagu. 
Women  of  the  Bedchamber  of  their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Princesses, 
Miss  Disbrowe,  Lady  Campbell,  Miss  Vyse, 

Attendants  on  Her  late  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Charlotte. 
Mrs.  Cronbertr,  Mrs,  Lewis,  Mrs.  Phillips, 

Attendants  on  Her  Majesty  and  the  Princesses. 

Upon  entering  the  choir,  the  Body  was  placed  on  a  platform,  and  the  Coronet  and 
Cushion  laid  upon  the  Coffin.  The  Chief  Mourner  sat  on  a  chair  placed  for  His  Se- 
rene Highness  at  the  head  of  the  Corpse,  and  their  Royal  Highuesses,  his  Suppor- 
ter?, on  chairs  on  either  side:  the  Supporters  of  the  Pa.l  sat  in  their  places  near  the 
Body,  and  the  Lord  Chamberlain  of  His  Majesty's  Household  on  a  chair  at  the  feet 
of  the^  Corpse.  The  Royal  Dukes,  and  the  Nobility,  Knights  of  the  Garter, 
occupied  their  respective  Stalls  :  and  the  Ministers  of  State,  Officers  of  the  House- 
hold, and  otherB  of  the  procession,  were  conducted  to  their  respective  places. 

The  part  of  the  Service  before  the  Interment,  and  the  Anthem,  being  performed, 
the  Body  was  deposited  iu  the  Royal  Vault.  The  Office  of  Burial  beiug  concluded, 
after  a  short  pause,  Sir  Isaac  Heard,  Knt.  Garter  Principal  King  of  Anns,  proclaimed 
the  etyle  of  Her  late  Royal  Highuess  as  follows : 

THUS  it  hath  pleased  Almighty  God  to  take  out  of  this  transitory  life,  unto  his 
Divine  Mercy,  the  late  most  illustrious  Princess  CHARLOTTE  AUGUSTA,  daugh- 
ter-of  His  Royal  Highness  George  Prince  of  Wales,  Regent  of  this  United  King- 
dom ;  Consort  of  His  Serene  Highness  Leopold  George  Frederick,  Duke  of  Saxe, 
Margrave  of  Misnia,  Landgrave  of  Thuringia,  Prince  of  Cobourgof  Saalfeld;  and 
gfand-daughter  of  His  Most  Excellent  Majesty  George  the  Third,  by  the  Grace  of 
God,  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  King,  Defender  of  the 
Faith,  whom  God  bless  and  preserve  with  long  life,  health,  and  honour,  and  all 
worldly  happiness. 

After  which,  His  Serene  Highness  the  Chief  Mourner,  the  Princes  of  tire  Blood 
Boyal,  the  great  Officers,  Nobility,  aud  others  who  had  composed  the  procession, 
retired  j  having  witnessed  that  every,  part  of  this  most  mournful  and  afflicting  cere- 
mony had  been  conducted  with  great  regularity,  decorum,  and  solemnity.     . 
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BJRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  and  DEATHS. 
HOME  LIST. 

BIRTHS. 

Oct.  29.    Mrs.  J.  A.  Twining,  of  a  son. 

SI. '  At  Dawlish,  the  lady  of  C.  Grai.t,  Esq,  of  a 
sou. 

Nov.  8.    Lady  C.  Benttck,  of  a  son. 
MARRIAGES. 

Sept.  13.  At  the  British  Ambassador's  in  Pari*, 
Capt.  Acton,  of  ihe  Cavalry  Lancers,  son  to 
Gen.  Acton,  and  nephew  or  the  late  Sir  John 
Acton,  Bart,  of  Aklenham.  Shropshire,  to  Char, 
loiie,  only  daughter  of  Dr.  Clugston,  la*e  of 
Bombay. 

Oct.  28*  At  Greenwich,  Eu  tace  Wigscll,  Esq. 
Hon.  East  India  Compam's  service,  to  Eliza, 
voungpst  daughter  of  Major  Gen.  Remington, 
Royal  Arti'lery, 

Nov.  3.  At  St.  Catherine  Crer  Church,  Leaden- 
hall  Street,  St.  John  Sandwith,  Esq.  son  of  the 
late  W.  Sandwith,  Esq.  of.Bombay,  to  Frances, 
only  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Whitrow,  of  Jewry 
Street,  Aldgate, 

—  At  St.  James's  Church,  Capt.  Pakenham, 
R.  N.  to  Caroline,  third  daughter  of  Sir  Home 
Popham. 

Nov.  15.  I.  Lieven,  Esq.  of  Burton  Crescent,  to 
Mary;  fourth  daughter  of  the  (ate  A.  Goldsmid, 

17.  At  Mortlake,  R.  P,  Nisbet,  Esq.  of  the 
Bengal  Civil  Service,  to  Clara  Amelia,  only 
daughter  or  Ihe  late  Maj  T.  Harriett,  of  West' 
hall  Surrey. 

— .  At  Fulham,  Mr.  W.  Bannister,  strand  son 
I.  Bannister,  Esq.  of  Keunington,  to  Eliza, 
eldest  daughter  or  Capt.  Pudner,  of  ihe  Eaet 
India  Company's  service. 

DEATHS. 

Nov.  11.  At  Taplow,  Louisa  Catherine,  second 
daughter  of  the  late  A.  Knbarts,  Esq.  late  a 
Director  of  the  East-India  Company, 

Lately,  at  Paris,  Countess  Dillon,  cousin  german 
.to  Josephine,  the  first  wife  of  Bonaparte,  and 
mother  to  the  lauy  of  General  Bertrand,  now  in 
the  Island  of  St.  Helena. 

N«'V.  15.  At  his  bon*c  in  Devonshire.street,  Port- 
land-place, in  the  67th  year  of  his  ace.  Major 
General  Wm.  M'Culloch,  of  the  Hon.  East 
India  Company's  Bengal  Army. 

44.  Ricbarrt  Cooyers,  Esq.  in  the  67th  vear  of 
his  age,  formerly  of  Htlmsley  in  Yorkshire, 
and  only  surviving  nephew  of  the  late  Dr. 
Conyers. 


LONDON  MARKETS.  : 

Tuesday,  Nov.  85,  1817. 

Cotton,— The  market  continues  heavy,  on  ac- 
count of  the  season  of  the  vear  and  the  extensive 
arrivals*  The  letters  by  tne  Juliana,  from  Ben- 
gal, state  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  Cotton 
was  destroyed  by  fire  j  the  quality  generally  good ; 
so  considei  able  was  estimated  1  his  loss,  that  ths 
prices  of  Cotton  at  Calcutta  had  advanced.  . 

Sugar. — The  market  las'  week  continued  in  the 
same  heavy  state j  very  litt'e  business  was  done; 
the  prices  were  without  variation. 

Cqffec— There  were  no  public  sales  of  Coffee 
last  week;  the  demand  by  private  con ti act  was 
languid;  the  holdeis  still,  however,  evince  much 
firmness. 

Saltpetre.— Thcr»  was  a  pubic  sale  of .  1101  bags 
brought  forward  last  week  ;  the  quality  was  very 
go»d  ;  the  prices  were  49s.  and  42s.  6d,  at  which 
we  believe  the  greater  proportion  was  taken  in  for 
the  proprietors. 

Sptctt— There *is  little  variation  in  the  prices 
since  the  last  sale  at  the  India  House ;  a  small 
advance  has  been  obtained  on  several  parcels  of 
Mace  and  Cloves,  and  generally  the  market  ap- 
pears-improving* 

..Rtre.— The  demand  for  Rice  continues,— A  pub- 
lic sale  of  2,7*0  bags  Bengal  was  brought  forward 
last  week  j  the  whole  went  off  freely. 

Asiatic  Journ. — No.  24, 


INDIA  SHIPPING  INTELLIGENCE. 

jirriwili. 

Oct.  94.  —  Off  Salcombe,  Lady  Banks,  Waller, 
from  Bengal. 

—  Penzance,  Cyrus,  Haggerty,  from  Bengal. 

—  Plymouth,  Lord  Collingwood,  Coates,7rom 
Madras  — Sailed  14th  April,  and  from  the  Cape 
19th  July  and  St.  Helena  6th  August. 

—  Cryde.Caledonia,  Gillie,  from  Bengal— Sailed 
6th  June. 

25.— Off  Berry  Head,  Wellington,  Wright,  from 
New  South  Wales. 

96  —Portsmouth,  Spy,  sloop  of  war,  from  8t. 
Helena.— Sailed  24th  August,   - 

—  Cowt-«,  Wellington,  Lyons,  from  Ceylon. 

—  Liverpool,  Tiiton,  Lockerby,  from  tne  Isle 
of  France. — Argon,  Lyon,  Bombay. 

97-— Deal,  Harriet,   De  .I'eyster,  from  Bengal. 
—Sailed  13th  May,    Madras  5th  June,   and  St. 
Helena    latli  August,  — Selina,  Steill,  from  the  • 
Cape. 

—  Off  lands  End,  Janson,  Hicks,  Batavia. 

28. — Dt a',  Waterloo,  Moore,  from  Bengal,  sailed 
29th  April,  arid  St.  Helena  5th  August.— Mulgrave 
Castle.  Ralph,  from  Bombay, 

31. — Liverpool,  Mary,  Neal,  from  Bombay.— 
Sailed  U'h  June,  Isle  of  France  2lst  Jilly,"  and 
St.  Helena  1st  September. 

Nov,  li.— London,  Maria,  Walton*  from  the 
Cape.—  Sailed  9ih  August,  ar.d  St.  Helena  6th 
September. 

—  Portsmouth,  London,  transport,  from  the 
Isle  of  France.  —  Sailed  26th  July,  Cape  «6th 
August,  and  St.  Helena 21st  Srptemher. 

—  I  ly  mouth,  General  Graham,  Wcatherhead, 
from  Bengal.— Safled  30th  May,  and  Madfas  I2tn 
July. 

li,— Portsmouth,  Alexander,  transport,  from  the 
Isle  of  Fiance,  in  company  with  the  London. 

J3. — Orf  Dover,  Mary,  Ford,  from  the  Cape  — 
Sailed  13th  September. 

14.  —  Portsmouth,  Ocean,  transport,  from  the 
Isle  of  France.  —  Sailed  26th  July,  Cape  25th 
Augu-t,  and  St.  Helena  21st  September. 

—  Liverpool,  Midas,  Brtgham,  from  Bengali- 
Sailed  19th  June,  and  Madras  14th  July. 

15 Portsmouth,  Sisters,  Douthwaite,  from 

the  Cape.— Sailed  26th  August,  and  St.  Helena 
22d  September. 

16.— Downs,  Brilliant,  Young,  from  the  Cape, 
sailed  19th  August.— Friend*,  Stephenson,  front 
the  Cape,  sailed  4th  September,  and  St.  Helena 
18th  September. 

—  Liverpo-il,  CSaudine,  WVfch,  from  Bengal1 1 
sailed  12th  Mairht  an*i  Hi'i.oui  en  'J^Ui  April. — 
Liverpool,  Greer:,  fr-Mm  Heng;iL 

18.— Down ii,  Juliana*  ftot*i»%  from  Bengal.— 
Sailed  15th  J  tint,  aod  Madras  lGtli  July* 

Passengers  p*r  HnTriet,*— Miw  Lancaster,  fjoui 
Bengal}  Mr,  Wm,  Hitrliam.  Purser  \  IV#  Vjcfctry. 

Passenger  per  Waierlim.— Caul.  Testing,  ft*  N. 

Passengers  \m\  Lora  C"J1iii^wi«idr— i  apt.  Ross, 
H.  M.  34th  r^F,  r.irtit.  Smith,  H.  M ..  imh  rea.t, 
Capt.  Church,  H*  Mi  mill  Julnntry;  M  k^rei  Sin- 
clair, Miss  ftiiiilJJT,  &I*&ut  Gvd,  Eagleton. 

Depnrtura. 

Oct* 29— From  Gravesend,  Malta,  Lindiay,  for 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Nov.  l.  From  liy mouth,  the  Batavia,  Lamb,  for 
Botany  Bay. 

4. — From'  Gravesend,  the  Cambridge,  Toutesant, 
for  Cape  of  <iond  Hope. 
.   6.— From  Deal,  the  Mary,  for  Calcutta. 

7  t- From  Falmouth,  the  Lady  Raffles,  for  the 
East  Indies;  Sappho,  Hall,  for  Bombay. 

19, — From  Gtavesend,  the  Fort  William,  Innes, 
for  Fort  St.  George. 

21.— From  Gravesend,  Lord  Wellington,  BUI, 
for  India. 

21.— From  Falmouth,  Sappho,  Hall,  for  Bom- 
bay, * 

93.  —  From  Portsmouth,  Mary,  for  Bengal ; 
Cambridge,  tor  India, 

—  From  Gravesend,  the  Cornwall  Humrjcy, 
for  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
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Price  Current  of  East-India  Produce  far  November  1817.         647 


L.  «.  rf. 

Cochineal lb.    0    5    0 

Coffee.  Java cwt.  &    ft    0 

— —  Cheribon ....  4  11    0 

—  Bourbon  4  14    0 

—  Mocha  „....  6    0    0 

Cotton,  Surat..~ lb.  9    1    ft 

Extra  fine o    I    6 

Bengal  ..  9    0  11 

— —  Bourbon  OSS 

Drags,  &c.  foi  Dyeing. 

Aloes,  Epatica _cwt.  *    O    0 

Annheeds,  Star 4    7   0 

Borax,  Refined ..  ft    0   o 

—  Unrefined,  or Tincal  J  10  0 
Camphire  unrefined....  1ft  0  0 
Cardemoms,  Malabar...  lb  o    3    o 

—  Ceylon o   ft    9 

Cassia  Buds cwt.  15    o    0 

Lignea .- 10  10    0 

Castor  Oil lb.  0    13 

China  Root cwt.  too 

Coculus  Indicus 8    8    0 

ColuroboRoot ft  19    0 

Dragon's  Blood 80    0    0 

-Gam  Ammoniac,  lamp.. 

——Arabic ,  4    9   9 

— —  Assafaetida .700 

—  Benjamin  .-_ ;  ft  10   o 

—  Animi cwu  8    »    o 

-—  Galbanum..- 

—  Gambogium  1ft    0    0 

——Myrrh .~ 9  10    0 

— "Olibanum 6    5    0 

Lac  Lake 0    1    o 

—  Dye 0    ft    6 

8hell,Block 

— — •  Shivered i 

Stick 

Musk,  China.. ...... ..oa.  0  18    0 

Mux  Vomica cwt.  14    0 

Oil  Cassia... oz.    0    1    6 

—  Cinnamon 0  18    0 

— —  Cloves 0    S    9 

—  Mace 0    1    4 

—  Nutmegs 0    14 

Opium lb. 

Rhubarb  9    4    9 

Sal  Ammoniac  ...... cwt.  5    5    0 

Senna lb.  0    16 

Turmerick,  Java... .cwt.  ill   o 


L. 

S. 

d. 

to    0 

ft 

0 

—   ft 

15 

0 

—    4 

16 

o 

—     5 

ft 

0 

—    6 

10 

0 

—    0 

1 

5 

—      0 

1 

8 

—    0 

1 

1 

—    0 

8 

8 

—  10 

0 

0 

—  ft 

10 

0 

—    6 

0 

0 

—  1ft 

io 

0 

—    0 

6 

0 

—    0 

3 

0 

—  17 

0 

0 

—  1ft 

0 

0 

—    0 

4 

0 

—    8 

15 

0 

—    ft 

15 

0 

—  30 

0 

0 

—    6 

0 

0 

—  li 

0 

0 

—  68 

0 

0 

—  10 

0 

0 

—  18 

0 

0 

—    7 

0 

0 

—     8 

0 

0 

—    0 

2 

0 

—    0 

6 

6 

—     1 

3 

0 

—     1 

10 

0 

—    0 

1 

8 

—    0  14 

0 

— •    0 

1 

6 

—    0 

I 

6 

—    0  11 

6 

—    TJ 

2 

6 

—     1 

19 

0 

L.  $.  d. 

Turmerick,  Bengal. .cwt.  i   3  0 

—  China....; 1  15  0 

Zedoary   

Galls,  in  Sorts 16    0  0 

— — ■  Blue.._  ..vi 19    0  0 

Indigo,  Blue    ..;„. lb. 

—  Blue  and  Violet 0    9  6 

—  Purple  and  Violet  ...  0    8  6 

—  Fine  Violet 0    8  9 

—  Good  Ditto 079 

—  Fine  Violet  &  Copper  9    7  6 

—  Good  Ditto 0    7  3 

—  Fine  Copper   0    7  3 

—  Good  Ditto 0    7  0 

—  Ordinary  Ditto 0    6  3 

Ordinary  0    ft  6 

Pine  Madras 0    6  0 

Rice ~ cwt.  1  10  0 

SafHower cwt.  3  is  0 

Sago cwt.  I  10  0 

Saltpetre,  Refined cwt.  8    9  0 

Silk,  Bengal  Skein lb.  1    7  3 

—  Novi lit  0 

Ditto  White 

China I     5  7 

—  Organxine ft  10  0 

Spices,  Cinnamon... ....lb.  OH  4 

Cloves -..-  0    3  3 

—  —  Bourbon 

—  Mace .0    8  8 

—  Nutmegs 0    5  11 

— —  Ginger cwt.  ft    ft  o 

—  Pepper,  Campany'st.  0    0  9 
— — —  Privilege   0    0  9 

—  —  White 0    1  0 

Sugar,  Yellow c*U 

-1  Wjute 

— —  Brown 

Tea,  Bohea lb.  0    ft  5 

—  Congou.... „....  O    9  K> 

— —  Souchong 0    3  0 

—  Campoi 0    2  11 

— —  Twankay 0    3  0 

Pekoe 0    3  ll 

— _  Hyson  Skin 0    ft  ll 

-r—  Hyson 0    4  4 

Gunpowder O    5  4 

Tortoiseahell I  16  O 

Woods,  Saunders  Red.. tan  1 1    0  O 


L.  t.  d. 

to 
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Goods  declared  for  Sale  at  the  East-India  House. 

On  Tuesday,  ll  November— Prompt  6  February         On  Tuesday,  ft  December— Prompt  97  February* 


Company's,— Cinnamon  —  Nutmegs  —  Mace  — 
Cloves— Oil  of  Mace  and  Nutmegs  —  Pepper  — 
""plum— Talc— Saltpetre—  Keemore  Shells— Sapan 


Opli 
Wot 


Private-Trade  and  Licensed.  —  Sapan  Wood— 
Ebony  Wood— Red  Saunders  —  Rattans— Chillies 
—  Pastila  —  Cowries  —  Rhubarb  —  Tamarinds  — 
Sticklack— Shellack— Lac  Dye—  Munjeet— Salt, 
petre— Ginger— Lac  Lake— Cassia  Lignea— Sago — 
Cassia  Buds — Gums  Animi,  Arabic,  Myrrh,  Sene- 
ca, Benjamin,  and  Olibanum — Terra  Japonica— 
Assafoetlda—  Nux  Vomica— Galangal— Turmerick 
—Camphire— Sal'  Ammoniac  — Cutch  —  Cummin 
Seed— Safilower  —  Dragon's  Blood— Tincal— Cor- 
nelians—Elephants'  Teeth— Mats— Wood  unrated 
—Sandal  Wood— Rice— Oils— Cardamoms. 

Oa  Friday,  88  JVoetmfcr. 

..  of  Passengers,  Decayed  Stores,  &c. 
lave  accumulated  in  the  Company's  Ware- 
unclaimed,  up  to  3 1st  December  1814. 

Oa  Friday,  99  November— Prompt 90  February. 

leased.— Cotton-wool,  10,700  bales— Cotton- 
yaxn,  391  bales. 


JOBL 


Tea  Bohea,  500,000  lbs.  —  Congou,  Campoi, 
Souchong,  and  Pekoe,  4,900,000  —  Twankay, 
1,000,000— Hyson  Skin.  100,000— Hyson,  300,900 
—Total,  including  Private-Trade,  6,800,000  lbs. 

On  Thursday,  4  December— Prompt  6  March, 

Licensed.— Mce$  8,500  bags,  more  or  leas. 
Oa  Wednesday,  10  December— Prompt  6  Match* 

Company's.— Nankeen  Cloth,  854,804  pieces- 
Bengal  Piece  Goods,  288,597  —  Coast  •  Good*, 
181,714— Surat  Goods,  90,799- 

The  Company's  White  and  Prohibited  Callicoe* 
wblch  may  be  offered  for  sale  in  December  181? 
and  March  1818,  will  be  put  up  at  rates  not  lower 
than  those  which  are  affixed  to  the  goods  eonj 
in  the  sate  of  the  month,  of  September  1817. 
And  with  respect  to  such  Catlicoes  of  the  Decem- 
ber and  March  sales,  as  may  be  of  description! 
and  mark  not  making  part  of  the  September  sale.  * 
the  same  rule  wlH  be  observed,  by  taxing  them  aft 
proportionate  rates.— It  must  be  distinctly  under- 
stood, that  this  notice  has  reference  only  to  good* 
which  may  be  sold  on  the  Company's  account. 
Oa  Monday,  19  January— Prompt  17  JpriU 

C*mpo«y«.-B>w  Silk,  1,898  bales. 


Indian  Securities  and  Exchanges, 

It  does  not  appear,  from  the  latest  intelligence     the  Company's  6  per  cent,  pacer,  or  the  Ex- 
which  has  been  received  from  Bengal,  ihat  any      changes,  since  oar  last  repojgj  (^ 
anatcjaa]  vmiafioo  h*8  taken  place  In  the  value  of 
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531,6.  626 
Cooke,  pr.104,188, 
6.314 
Cormick,  pr,  531 
Cornelius,  &,  189 
Cosby,  pr.  531 
Cossigny,  d.  631 
Cowper  207 

£oxweIl,  d.  104 
Craig  414 

Craigie,  0.  186 
•Crawford,  &.  94 
Craven,  d.  415 
Crane,  m.  94 

Crichton,  m.  104 
CFoker,  d.  628 
Cross,  6.  95 

Crow,  b.  626 

Gibbon,  pr.  531 
Gumming  104 

Cunningham,  ro. 

208 
Cunliffe,  b.  95 
Carrie  104 

D. 

Darling,  b.  208,  0*. 

€28 

Davidson,  104,  pr. 

188,  6.  208,  415 

Dampier  144 

Davis       104,  317 

Dawson,  b.        98 

Dfirby,  pr.        531 

Davies,  £.415,628, 

•w.«a6,.0\M4 

Dalziel,  pr.       981 

Daniel,  0.  314,198 

Dakin  414 

Deare,  0.  584 

Delanotogenfcbs,   b. 

*4€5 

DeVitre,m.    447 

D'Cruz,  b.  94 

De  Roza,  0*.     <6B6 

D'SW&a,   4.   it9, 

"r^rJ^      «26 


654? 

De  Mello,  d.  534 
Dent,  m.  95 

De  Morgan,  d.  532 
D'Quintual,  </.  532 
D'M.  Sinaes,  m.208 
De  Fries,  m.  314 
De  Costa,  </.  530 
Desbarres,  d.  627 
De  Rosario,  m.  189 
ft.  530 
DeLy  418 

De  Busche,  m.  104 
Dickson,  A.  628,189 
Dimes,  m.  425 
Diring,  ft.  628 

Dias, «/.  95 

Dillon,  d.  645,  208 
Dick,  ft.  94,  104 
Dickons,  d.  95 
Dowling,  6.  189 
Downing,  a.  98, 594 
Dormer,  pr.  531 
Doveton,  a.  534 
Dowden  532 

Dunn,  ft,  626,  m. 


Index  of  Names. 


530     Gristock,  pr.     192 

"       ~  104 


Duncan,  ft.  626,532 
Duvignand,  d.  631 
Dudgeon 
Dudley 
Dmidas,  pr. 
Duff,  m. 
Dunlop,   pr. 


189 
207 
188 
537 
188, 
414 
415 


Dnboist,  m, 
Duckworth,  </.  425 
Duusterville,m.  631 
Durell  414 

Dubois,  d.  631 
Debnam,  b.  631 
Drummond,  m. 

532,  a.  314 

E. 

Eagan,  ft.  104 
Earle,  d.  425 

Easterbrook,  rf.  96 
Eastment,  pr.  531 
Eaton,  ro.  189, 198 
EdbiU,  6.  317 

Edensor  317 

Edmonds,  b.  94 
Edwards,  d.  314, 

pr.  531 
Eede,  d.  530* 

Elder,  pr.  631 
Ellingwood,  tf.  96 
Elliot,  d.  530 

Elloy,  ft.  415 

Ephraim,  b.      626 
Erhardy,  d. 
Erskine,  d. 
Evans 
Ewer,  a, 

F. 
Faare,'  d. 
Fagan,  J.  208,310 
Faithful,  6.94,626 


626 
627 
207 
626 

96 


Faris,  d. 

Farrell,  a.      „    98  Grote, 

Fergusson,  a.    310  Guille,  pr.        531 

Ferrers,  m.       537  Gunter,  m.        189 

Ferris,  pr.        188  Gurin,  198 

FetherstoD, 103,  pr.  Gurnell,  d.        208 

188  Gwatkin,  ft.  208 
Ffeely,  m.  631  H. 
Fitzgerald,  198,418  Haldane,  189 
Fitzpatriek,  b.  189  Hal  em  an,  pr.  531 
Finden,  189  Halliday,  d.  98 
Flahault,  m.  209  Hall,  d.  208  m.  208, 
Fleming,  m.  94  pr.  310, 414 
Flower,  6.  95  Hamilton,  pr.  531, 
Forbes,  m.  189,  a.                              633 

534, 630  Hampton,  ft.     208 

Forster,  6. 100, 626  Hanbury,  a.      314 

Forrester,  a.     188  Hart,  ft.    417, 532 

Ford,  ft.  95  Harvay,  94 

Frazer,  pr.  192,  a.  Harvey,  ft.         628 

626,  ro.  626,  b.  Harrot.  414 

626  Harrington,  m.  530 

Francklin,  pr.  310  Harris,  b.  95 

French,  ro.       628  Harper,  b.         628 

Frewman,  ft.      95  Hare,  189 

Fuller  ton  104  Hargrave,  ro.      95 

Furlong,  ro.      104  Hawkey,  rf.         95 

q  Hawkes,  pr.     414 

Hawkins,  d.        96 

Gabb,        310,414  Hay,  d.  628 

Gabriel,  ro.       209  Heath,  ft.  314,  pr. 

Gardiner,  198  631 

Garden,  pr.     310  Healy,  d.  627 

Gaudry,  </.        100  Hedges  633 

Gibson,  b.  189,  d.  Hederick,  d.      209 

189  Heitland,  d.  537 
Gibb,  189  Henley,  pr.  188 
Gill,  d.  189,  6.  94  Herbert,  pr,  188 
Gilchrist,  </.     425  Hervey,  d.  96 

pr.    631  Heriot,  b.         189 

Gilbert,   198,    pr.  Heselridge,  d.  311 

414  Hewett,  ro.        189 

Gills,  </.  628  Heysham,         206 

Gilmore,  d.        96  Hiatt,  310 

Gilman,  626  Hickey,  d.         314 

Glass,  104  Higgott,**.  96 

Goad,   b.  189,    d.  Higgs,  d.  631 

314,  414  Hitchings,  d.      96 

Goldsmid,  ro.    537  Hodgson  103 

Gonsalves,  b.     94  Hodson,  d.         96 

tf.    415  Hodgkiusou,m.  530 

Gooan,  ro.  95  Hogg,    a.  310,   </. 

Gordon,  104,  198,  320 

ro.  532,  pr.  631  Hoggan,  m.        208 

Gosling  103  Holmes  532 

Govan,  ro.        192  Home  207 

Gowan,  ft.        628  Hone,  d.  98 

Graham,  ro.      626  Hony wood,  pr.  188. 

pr.  631  Hoole,  d.  320 

Grant,  d.  189,  pr.  Horsford,  *\  529, 
630,  ft.  645  *       536 

Gray,  104,  pr.  531  Horsburgb,  m.  631 

Granville,  a.    534  Hough,  189 

Greenslade,  198  Hudson,  ro.  208, 
Greenstreet,  b.  415  425 

Greig,  d.  208  Hughes,«/.537ft.626 

Greenway,  ro.  415  Hume,  rf.311,414 
Green,  b.         189  *\  415, 


Hunter,    198,     pr. 
414,  m.  530,   #». 

626,  ft.  631 
Hunt,  d.  311 

Hutteman,  d.  96 
Hyland,  rf.  189,207 

J. 
Jackson,  ft.  100,  pr. 

310,  b.  314 
Jacob,  31# 

Jameson,  pr.  188 
Jarrett,  6.  314 
Ibbetson,  ro.  634 
Jeffs,  rf.  026 

Jeremie,  414 

Jeremiah,  rf.  998 
Jennings,  a.  188 
Jenkins,  b.  )## 
Imlack,  ft.  288 
Impey,  b.  415 

Johnson,  <i.  320, pr. 

531,  d.9M 
Johns,  b.  209,  988 
John,  d.  588 

Jones,  pr.  531 
Jones,  d.   95,    6. 

530,  d.  538 
Irvine,  «/.  97,   414 
Irvin,</.425,ft.686 
K. 


Keates,  b. 
Keating, 


85 

18.314, 
ro.  888 
188 

288 


Keble 
Keith*  b. 
Kelly,  ft. 
Kelman,  d.  608 
Kennedy,  pr.  188, 
rf.  311,  a.  688 
Kerr,  198,  a.  626 
a.  534 
Kerby  198,  418 
Kincaid,  d.  4E25 
Kingdom,  d.  638 
King,  m.  85 

Kitson,  b.  314,  <f. 

534 
Klein,  d.  96 

Knox,  pr.  314 

Kutzleben,  b.  288 
Kymer,  rf.         627 

L. 
Lackersteen,  1. 626 
I«aing,  d.  96 

Lamb,  ft.  189, 626 
Lancaster,  pr.  188 
Lane  104 

Langford,    d.  208, 
pr.531 

415 
188,  a. 

310 

Lawrence,  ft.  189 
Le  Bas,  ft.  424 
Lechatt  94 

Le  Faucber,  ft.  628 
Leger,  a.  98 

Leighton,  pr.    630 


Latter,  ft. 
Law,  pr. 


Leslie;  ft.         628 

Lieven,  m.        645 

Light,  d.  314 

Linares,  m.       532 

Lindesay,    pr.  188 

Lindsay,  103,  189, 

6.415,  m.  537 

Lewis,     «/.  314,  «/. 

628 

Llewelyn,  m.    189 

Lockett,  m.       530 

Lockhart  189 

Lodwick,  d.      534 

Logan,  </.  628 

Long,  d.  628 

Lopes  414 

Lord,  ft.  95 

Lowrie,  6.  94 

Lowis  104 

Lucas,  d.  208 

Lumley,  ft.        415 

Lumsdahie        207 

Luscombe,  d.    425 

Lushington,  pr.630 

Lusignau,  a.    317, 


a.  534 
104 
627 
531 
208 


Lnson,  m. 
Lyall,  & 
Lyon,  pr . 
Lyons,  ft. 

M. 
Macleane,  pr.  531 
Macau  103,  104 
Maclaclan,  rf.  628 
Macdonald,  d.  532 
Macleod,    95,  pr. 

192,  ft.  530 
Mack,  ft.  626 

Macartney  207 
Mackenzie,  d.  189 
Mackechnie,  ft.  628 
Macfarlane,  d.  530 
Macfarquhar,  pr. 

310 
Maclean  103, 104 
Maddocks,  ro.  209 
Muffin,  </. 
Maltass,  d. 
Malkin,  m. 
Maling,  d. 
Malton,  ft. 
Malcolm,  pr, 
Manning,    m 


415 
537 
95 
96 
192 
531 
416 


Manners,  pr.  531 
Mansel,  d.  100 
Mainwaring,  d.  96 
Marriott,  ft.  532,  ft. 

628 
Marrett,  pr.  531 
Marcas,  d. 
Marston,  d. 
Martindell,  ft. 
Marrooth,  m 
Marshall,  pr. 
Maryon,  d. 
Martin,  m.  96,  d. 
189,  pr.  531,  b. 

626 


631 
532 
626 
532 
192 
208 


Index  of 

Mason,  a.  192,  d. 
628,  a.  628 
Massey,  pr.  531 
Maxwell,  d.  208 
Mayne,  m.  95,  tn. 

208 
Maynars,  d.  96 
May,  m.  96 

McArthur,  b.  415 
McKilligan,  rf.  628 
M'Clintock,  pa. 

536,  pr.  630 
McLeod,  pr.  188, 
6.  208 
McNeil,  m.  97 
McNaghten,  a.  188 
M'Culloch,  d.  645 
M'Donnell  198 
Meldrum  631 

Mellow,  m.  415 
Meilo,  d.  631 

Mendes,  b.  626 
Mevrac,  &.  530 
Meyer,  d.  189 

M'Gregor,  ft.  208 
M'Innes,  a.  631 
Mills,  m.  415 

Milne,  pr.  531 
Miller  198,  d.  537 
Millingcham  94 
Millar  94,  d.  628 
Minto,  b.  209 

Mispelacs,  *.  628 
Mitford,  pr.  531 
Mitchell,  b.  626 
M'Leod,  pr.  531 
Moffat,  207,  d.  208 
Moir,  d.  627 

Mollien,  m.  314 
Moleswortb,  b.  532 
Molle,ft.  100 

Molony,  104,«.310 
Money,  m.  626,  b. 

626 
Montague,  pr.  188 
Morris  103,  d.  189, 
rf.3!4,m.  415 
Mortlock,  m.  425 
Morgan,  6.  97 

Monckton,  a.  310 
Morrieson,  pr.  310 
Moratls,  rf.  208 
Morrison,  ,m.  415 
M'Pherson  198 
MTaggart,  J.  208 
Mullenger  207 
Murray,  d.  537 
Mudge,  m.  425 
M'Viccars,  ro.314 
M'Whirter,pr.310 
Myers,  a\         189 

N. 
Nation,  3.  415 
Nepean,  m.  96 
Newman,  pr.  192, 
ft.  314 
Nesbitt,  b.         94 


Names. 

Nicholas,  b.  626 
Nisbet,  a.  188,  in. 

645 
Nixon,  d.  96 

Nocolson,  pr.  188 
Norman  532 

Nor  ris  207 

Nugent,  d.  631 
Nyss,  m.  415 

O. 
Oaks,  b.  95 

O'Connell,  b.  98, 
ft.  314 
O'Connor,  d.  532 
O'Donnel,  pr.  531 
O'Dell,  pr.  531 
Ogilvie,  ft.  95 

O'Hara,  207,  rf.208 
Oheden  104 

Ormsby,  ft.  95 
Oswald,  a.  625 
Osborne  207 

Otto,  d.  311 

Ovinger,  d.  &  ft.415 

P. 
Packs  104 

Page,  103,  pr.  188 
Pakenham,  m.  645 
Calmer,  d.  100,  m. 

626 
Pannell,  a.  534 
Parke,  ft.  95 

Parslow,  d.  96 
Parry,  d.  209 

Parlby,  m.  424,  pr. 

188 
Parks,  104,  a.  188 
Paske,  ft.  532 

Pasley,  tn.  104 
Paterson,  m.  189, 

414,  ft.  626 
Patterson,  pr.  310, 
*».320  rf.626, 
Patch,  d.  631 

Pay,  d.  96 

Pearce  189 

Peckham  198 

Pelly  94 

Penny,  a.  536 
Pender,  m.  95 
Peppin,  d.  530 
Percivalrf.  311,414 
Petrie  633 

Peter,  d.  189 

Petras,  m.  310 
Petre,  pr.  188 
Phipps,  a.  310,  6. 

626 
Pinnali,  m.  208 
Pickersgill,pr,188, 

310 
Pitman,  m.  530 
Playfair,  ft.  94,189 
Plowden,  b.  626 
Podmore,  ft.  95,  pr. 

531 
Pollock  207 

Pogson,  ft.        189 
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Prescott,      d.  96, 
pr.  53 1 
Prendergast,  pr. 

531 
Purnell,  pr.     631 

B. 
Raffles,  pa.  536 
Ranlim,  d.  314 
Randolph,  ft.  208 
Rand,  pr.  531 
Rans,  tf.  317,  414 
Randall,  ft.  208 
Raineyrf.  189,207, 
ft.415 
Raymond  189 

Read,  m.  100 

Reade,  d.  208 
RebHlo,  d.  530 
Reddiugton,  <J.  100 
Reid,  d.  530 

Reilly  207 

Renock,  pr.  414 
Reeves,  d.  189 
Reynolds,  pr.630, 
ft.  94 
Ricketts,  a.  310 
Rice,  ft.  94 

Richardson,  ft.  94, 
104,  pr.  531 
Riddell,  pr.      531 
Rigordy*  d.       627 
Rist,  a*.  104 

Roberts,  d.  98, 189, 
m.  96,  530 
Robarts,rf.  645 
Robbins,  d.  96 
Robinson  ft.  314, 

317 

Rodgers,  pr.    -531 

Rogers,  m.  530,  2*. 

94 

Ross,  d.96,  ft.  626 

Rotemeyer,  rf.  192 

Rowland,  m-.    415 

Rozario,  d.       415 

Rule,  <f.  628 

Rundall,  ft.         95 

Russell,  m.  95,  m% 

104,  209,  a.  310, 

314,  d.  627 

S. 

Sackrille,  pr.  310, 

317 
Salerne,  m.  631 
Salt,  d.  104 

Salmon,  pr.  94 
Saltwell,  d.  96 
Sandford,  ft.  189 
Sandys,  pr.   188, 

310 
Sandwith,  m.  645 
Sandwich,  a.  96 
Sarkies,  d.  189 
Satur,  d.  628 

Saunders,  m.  189, 
pr.  531,  in.628 
Saunderson,  rf.208 
Savery,  w.        104 
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Sawers,  pr.     414 

Sayer,  d.  628 

1    Scon,  b.  95,  638, 

Is    '  </.96,628 

>     Sealey,  ft.         189 

Seton,  pr.         192 

,      gevestre,  •»*.    192 

Seymour,  m.    208 

Shawe,  d.         189 

Shaw,  6.  189 

.  Shaplaad,  b.    626 

Sneppard  207 

Sheffield,  a.     628 

Sherman,  6.     626 

Sheriff,  pr.      188 

Shere  104 

Sham,  ft.  94 

8ibbald,  m.       425 

Siddons,  m.      100 

Simpson,  w.  537, 

626 

Siaaes,  *.         626 

Siasmore,  pr.   188 

Simc,  m.        626 

Staden,  ft.  95,  d.  96 

Blade,  <*.  532 

Slaughter,  <».   415 

Smith,  pr.  531,  m. 

95,  rf.  207,  208 

Saoak,  ^.M0tm. 

681 

Smyth,  a.  188,  ft. 

3*4,  ».  626 

ftueyd,  «*98,  ro. 

104,  ^r.  310 

Solmenifaac,m.530 

Spankie  206 

Spellersley        189 

Spooner,  d.      347 

Spottiswoode,  6. 

208 
Spry,  b.  97 

Stark,  ft.  435 

Smrke,  a.  98 

Sfeekhoase       m 
Stanley  192,  </.  626 


Stafford,^/.  100,627 
Stanifertb  104 

Steels,  d.         530 
Stevens,  d.  208,  6. 
536 
Stephenson,  b.   95 
Stevenson,  6.     95 
Sterling,  b.        532 
Stewart,  6.  95,  d. 
189,  m.  189, 207, 
534 
Stirling,  3.        628 
Stokoe,  b.        417 
Stott,  ft.  95 

3toriard,<jr.314,628 
Strettell,  pr.  310 
Street,  6.  189 

8tracey,  d.  626 
Stratton,  m.  95 
Swinton,  a.  &1% 
ft.  536 
Svrinden,  m.  96 
Syme,  pr.         531 

T. 

Taylor,  h.  95 

pr.  192,   ft.  314, 

pr.  414,  pr.  531 

ft.  626,     d.  627. 

Tadatan, ftV      631 

Sample  104 

Theliusson         104 

Thompson}  b.    94 

'     .      at  96 

Thomas,  s>r,    414 

,6.415 

Thornton  414 

Thriepjana>„m.209 

Tbuillier,  d.     631 

Tfckell,  ft.        426 

Tirtey,  d.         626 

Tod,  rf.     .        311 

Tolfrey,  d.  98,  198 

.Toone,  m.        424 

Townley,  ft.     208 

Travers,  to.      537 

Trimmer,  pr.  531 


o/*  Names. 

Trotter,  104,  a.  188 
Trower,  ft.  626 
Traeman,  d.  96 
Tucker*  d.  208 
Tullock,  ft.  532 
TnUoh,  ft.  530 
Tunney,  m.  209 
Turner,  a.  188, 414, 
ft.  626,  ft. 628 
Tumour  198 

Turtle,  «.  32Q 
Twining,  b.  645 
Twickenham^  .208 
Tyler,  ft.  415 

U. 
Uhtoff,  a.         314 
Urilla,  d.  96 

Usher,  m.         537 

V. 
Vandenberg,  ft.  626 
Venour,  pr.      310 
Viellet,  d.  96 

Vos,  ft.  94 

Voyle,  ft.  208 

Vjjgnon,  m.     415 

W. 

Wade  196 

Wallace*  b.       189 

ft.  416,  ft.  631 

Waltars,  d.       208 

Walters,  414,2.626 

Walcot,  pr.      188 

Wallajtoa,  *».  330 

!W*lke.r,  ft,  95,  m. 

.     98,  f».   208,    I. 

208,  m.  626 

WaUfch;  ft.  415,  <f. 

415 

Ward,  ft.  631 

Warden,  4      317 

Ware,  if.  626 

Watts,  ft.         626 

Watson  ft.  94,  pr. 

414,  pr.  531,  d. 

•  ■'    •  532 

.Webb,  ft.         696 


Webster,  d.%,2Q7 
WedderUurn,  4.534 
WeJIand,  pr.  188 
Wells  104 

Welsh,  ft.  95 

Wemyss,  ft,.  626 
Weguelan,  ft.  94 
Wheeler,  d.  98,317 
White,    d.   96,    d. 

208,    d.  3U,  ft. 

626,ft,628,  **31 
Whitehill,  ft.  fill 
Wigzell,  w.  645 
Willoughby,  103 
Williamson,  d.  909 
A  537 
Wilcocke,  .<*.  96 
Wilton,  a.  94»  A 
627 
Wilkinson,  d.  2§B, 

m.  425,  pr.  531 
Wilson,  94, 3laSM. 
.  41*,  ft.6tt 
Williami,  104,  pr. 
531,  ef.  626 
Wing,  m.  "  104 
Winter,  m.  189 
Woodcock,  683 
Wogan,  207,*  109 
Woolfe,  pr.  «V31 
Worsley,  104 

Wood,  pr.  189,414 
Woodhpuse,  ft.  416 
Wright,  «.  9%  m. 

:Wroaghtoxi,94»l|l 
Wyai^  104,  m.&32 
Wynox,  rf.  532 
Wyse,  *.$6,  A #6 

y. 

Yates,  *  f*7 
Yeoman,  414,  d. 
415 
Young,  103, 104,  e. 
188,  «.  207,  414 
Yonnge,  pr.     Ml 
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